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Author's  Preface. 


The  bistoiy  of  medieiiie,  of  all  the  bnmchee  of  that  art,  ia  the  one  to 
which  leaat  attention  ia  devoted  by  iibTsiGianaj  and  yet  fts  stndy  not  only 
poataaooB  great  acientific  Talne,  bnt  likewise  indadea  an  important  genu  of 

practical  information. 

To  attain  both  the  objects  thus  indicated,  by  bringing  to  the  notice  of 
his  colleagues,  the  practitioners  of  medicine,  the  hislor}-  of  their  depart- 
ment and  their  profession,  was  the  original  design  of  the  author  in  the 
publication  of  the  present  work.  For  those  who  arc  interested  solely  in 
litprary  aims  bis  book  was  not  written,  and  accordingly  he  has  omitted 
extended  biblic^fraphical  noticeii,  preferring  to  refer  the  reader  for  these  to 
the  larger  manuals  on  this  subject*  His  plan  has  been  to  consider  first  the 
genetic  side  of  the  subject,  introducing  for  this  puriK)se  a  sketch  of  even 
prehistoric  medicine,  and  next  to  set  forth  the  history  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  considerable  detail.  In  both  departments  he  has  striven  to 
praaent  the  subject  in  such  a  manner  as  ahould  awaken  and  maintain  the 
intenat  of  the  mdw.  Whether  he  haa  &Ued  in  his  purpoee  or  fhUen 
behind  the  aima  which  he  had  aet  before  him  it  ia  not  for  him  to  decide. 
No  man  ia  perfect ;  neither  is  any  book.  Bat  in  ao  weighty  an  nndertaking 
aa  the  publication  of  a  work  on  general  biatoiy  the  author  hopea  for  that 
indolgenoe  which  may  be  claimed,  indeed,  by  evezy  man  who  liaa  done  hia 
work  honeatly,  according  to  the  meaanre  of  hia  atrength,  and  who  aeeka  to 
appear  no  greater  than  he  really  ia. 

Of  course,  for  most  of  the  facta  recorded  in  the  |»esent  work  the  author 
IB  indebted  to  others.  Still  he  has  everywhere  pfesenred  the  right  of  inde- 
pendent examination  and  judgment  as  to  who.  among  the  often  conflicting 
aathoritics,  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  most  relinh]p  Mnny  things,  however, 
be  has  proved  by  reference  to  the  original  mil  Ik  irit  irs,  ;in<l  f  hiia  made  tliem, 
as  it  were.  !iis  own.  The  conception  of  tlie  liistoiy  of  me(iicine  as  a  branch 
of  the  general  history  of  civilization,  a  large  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
profession  and  his  account  of  the  most  ancient  niwl  most  recent  develop- 
ments of  medical  art,  he  believes  he  may  also  justly  claim  as  original. 

That  the  book  has  found  so  conscientious  a  collaborator,  to  whom  it 
ia  indebted  fimr  omiderable  ampUflcation  —  particalarl j  in  the  sections  on 
Engliah  and  American  medicine,  with  whidi  he  waa,  of  coarse,  better 
.aoqaainted  than  the  author  —  and  nnmeroaa  oorreotiona,  is  an  advantage 
which  no  one  can  better  appreciate  than  the  author  himaelC 

The  latter  tmsta  that  the  oonatellationa  of  the  West  may  prove  pro- 
pitiona  to  hia  work  and  enable  it  to  serve  the  cause  for  which  it  pleada. 

JOB.  HERMANN  BASS. 

Worms  on  thk  Rbins,  March,  1889. 

X  In  order  to  economize  spaee  the  MhUography  of  the  antbor's  original  German  edi- 
tion has  been  omitted,  ^ 
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Translator's  Preface. 


The  oliiject  of  tbe  prasent  work,  so  far  «8  tbe  tramlAtor  U  coooemed, 
iB  to  present  to  the  American  medical  profisaaion  a  tieatiae  on  the  hiatoiy 
of  medicine  neither  ao  aaperficial  and  <^  aketchy  "  as  to  disappointi  nor  yet 
90  Tolominoas  and  phihMophical  as  to  weaiy  the  reader. 

Tbe  "  Orandriaa  der  Geachiehte  der  Medidn  "  of  Ihr.  Baaa  aeemed  to 
the  translator  to  meet  the  above  requiremeDts  more  nearlj  than  anj  other 
treatise  with  which  he  was  at^jMninted,  and  his  proposal  to  render  the  work 
into  £Dgli8h  met  with  the  heartiest  co-operation  on  the  part  of  tbe  author, 
whose  notes  for  his  own  second  edition  were  f^ely  placed  at  his  (lispogal. 
How  extensive  thcso  notes  were  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  increased  the  si/o  of  the  lx)ok  about  one  third,  and  at  least  oorrespood> 
ingly  enhanced  its  iisi  nilness. 

The  sections  of  tlie  ori«?inal  work  on  English,  and  particularly  cn 
American  medicin*'  have  been  largely  expanded  by  the  translator,  and  he 
hopes  that  these  will  prove  a  feature  of  special  attraction  to  the  American 
reader.  In  evet  j  thing  the  desire  has  been  to  render  the  book  a  useful  one, 
and  to  this  object  perfect  symmetn*  and  literary  elegance  have  been  occa- 
sionally partially  sacriflced. 

The  additions  of  the  translAtor  are  distiDgaished  by  brackets  or  his 
initial  (except  as  otherwise  indicated  in  the  work  itself),  and  for  these  he 
alone  is  responsible. 

No  pains  have  been  apared  to  render  the  names,  dates  etc.  as  accnrate 
as  possible,  bnt  in  a  work  involving  snch  an  infinity  of  details  of  this 
nature  it  wonld  be  nnreasonable  to  expect  that  some  errors  and  omissions 
should  not  be  fonnd.  For  these  the  translator  can  merely  beg  the  mantle 
of  that  charity  which,  according  to  the  apostle^  **  shall  cover  the  mnltitnde 
of  sins". 

U.  E.  HANDEKSON. 

Clsvelakd,  Ohio,  Jonb,  1889.  . 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  ARRANGEMENT. 


"  Hoc  ilhid  est  pni'cipuo  in  co^nitioue  reruin  sul- 
abre  ac  froiir>f<eniro,  omiiis  te  exempli  documenta  in 
•Uufttri  posiia  monnmento  intnei-i  " 

Llvii  pnufatio. 

TiiK  study  of  the  history  ol"  medicine  uikI  ihe  inedicul  iJiolebsiiou 
uii<|ueiitionablj  oflbvi  even  to  the  layman,  from  certain  points  of  view, 
many  features  of  interest,  In  the  first  phioe,  as  an  extensive  and  import- 
ant branch  of  the  general  histor}*  of  cnlture,  it  is  indispensable  to  the 
historian  of  civilization,  though  singularly  enougli.  up  to  tlie  present  time 
it  has  not|  in  this  point  of  view,  been  dul^'  estimated.  It  shows  itself 
requisite  too  for  the  statesman  and  jurist,  since  manifestly  they  can  per- 
manently and  properly  adjust  the  estimation  and  the  posicion  of  physicians 
in  the  state,  only  by  a  thorough  cognizance  of  the  historical  development  of 
their  profeSBional  relations.  It  likewise  i>ermits  the  philosopher  to  see  the 
influence  of  his  science  upon  medicine,  and  conversely  the  intluencc  of 
medicine  ujM>ii  philosophy — a  reciprocal  influence  which,  from  the  Ix^giii- 
ning  of  time  down  to  the  present  day.  has  lx?cn  strongly  manifested.  Kven 
for  the  theologian  also  the  study  of  the  history  of  nicdicinp  pnsgcsses  a 
scicntitic  value,  bi'cau.sc  it  shows  that  nu'dicinc  :unl  thcolouy.  now  it  would 
-1  1  1];  irreconcihiliiy  at  variance,  were  in  their  early  peri(><I'^  ol'  development 
ni<»Ni  iuliniatety  united,  like  twin  sisters  in  the  womli.  wiioni  we  are  unable 
fur  u  long  period  to  recogni/A'  us  distinct  beings,  and  of  whom  oven  after 
birth  we  cannot  say  which  is  the  elder,  since  both  were  Inuu  ui  iliv  ^auie 
time.  To  the  naturalist  it  teaches  how  tlie  brunches  of  his  science,  wliich 
lift  their  heads  so  proudly  to-day,  were  originally  mere  offshoots  of  medi- 
cine, and  have  been  only  recently  planted  as  independent  growths  upon 
a  Boil  of  their  own.  Finally  it  gives  to  the  man  of  genuine  education  the 
best  opportunity  for  Judging  medical  ability*  and  medical  activity.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  his  science  is,  however,  especially  indis- 
pensable to  the  practical  physician,  if  he  would  thoroughly  comprehend 
and  penetrate  the  secrets  of  his  prsfeeston.  To  him,  indeed,  it  is  the  bright 
and  iK>lar  star,  since  undoubt^ly  it  alone  can  teach  him  the  prindples  of  a 
medical  practice  independent  of  tlie  mirrcnts,  the  faith  and  the  superstition 
of  the  present.  Moreover,  it  offers  him  as  scieniille  ^'ain,  through  the 
knowledge  of  the  past,  the  measure  for  a  just  and  well-founded  criticism 
of  tlie  doin<»;s  of  his  own  time,  places  in  his  hand  the  thread  by  which 
he  unites  past  conditions  and  efforts  with  those  of  the  present,  and  .«iet8 
before  him  the  mirror  in  whic  h  he  may  observe  and  compare  the  pa^t  and 
present,  iu  order  to  draw  therefrom  well-grounded  conclusions  fur  the 
future. 

(1) 
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An  acquaiutance  with  the  views  and  tlie  knowledge  of  epochs  already 
snbracrt^od  in  the  shoreless  ocean  of  time,  frees  the  mind  fh>m  the  fettere 
and  currents  of  tlie  day.  with  its  often  oppressive  restraint,  widens  the 
horizon  for  n  L'lnnce  into  the  past,  and  an  insi^dit  into  the  present  of  human 
aclivit}',  deej)ens  the  view  for  a  criinii)rehension  of  the  ideas  whicli  jiiidod 
the  earlier  and  the  more  recent  j)hysicians.  and  <iiveh,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
our  daily  professional  labor  a  higher  eonseeration.  by  iusertinj;  it  as  a  most 
useful  and  necessar}'  link  in  the  chain  of  di  velopraent  of  past  and  future 
humanity.  The  significance  of  the  work  of  the  individual,  and  his  true 
value  and  true  position  with  regard  to  all  humanity,  are  first  revealed  tu  us 
dearly  in  and  through  history. 

When,  however,  we  bave  reviewed  the  labors  of  thousands  of  years, 
and  have  seen  how  in  their  course  our  science  has  been  advanced,  albeit 
in  unezpectedl}*  tedious  wa3*s ;  when  too  we  have  found  how  little  service, 
on  the  whole,  has  been  rendered  to  the  main  object  of  medidne-^tbe  cun« 
of  disease — and  above  all  in  internal  medicine,  which  enjoys  the  most  ex- 
tensive field  of  activitj',  we  are  at  first  sadly  disappointed.  For  in  spite  of 
all  therapeutics,  the  word  of  the  Psalmist  preserves  its  internal  truth  : 
"  As  for  man  his  days  are  as  grass  :  as  a  flower  of  the  field  so  he  flourish- 
etb.  For  the  wind  passeth  over  it,  and  it  is  gone.  "  Bat  on  a  closer  study 
of  the  subject,  this  knowledge  awakens  another  feeling. 

For  as  no  other  department  of  the  tnedical  sciences  is  so  well  adapted 
to  educate  the  physician  in  conscious  niotlesty,  so  on  the  f>ther  hand,  none 
is  so  fitted  to  fill  his  consciousness  with  just  pride  in  iii'^  nftcn  eonte.sted 
and  self-sacriliiing  labors.  As  the  history  of  mediciiie  .stiows  him  tlio 
inadequac}'  of  medical  knowledge  and,  in  the  majority  of  ciuses,  the  absolute 
nullity  of  medical  skill  in  the  struggle  with  the  laws  of  an  all-powerful 
nature,  so  it  places  befoi"e  his  eyes  the  unwearied  struggles  of  the  physicians 
of  all  ages — ^struggles  to  investigate  those  laws,  and  to  appropriate  to  tlie 
healing  and  blessing  of  sufl'ering  humanity  the  knowledge  already  aoquiri^d, 
or  to  be  acquired,  thereby.  Hence  we  prise  infinitely  less  the  fact  that 
history,  among  almost  all  people,  presents  to  our  eyes  the  immortal  gods 
as  the  authors  of  medical  art,  than  that  it  teaches  us  how  mortal  men  have 
struggled  oontinuallj  after  god-like  aims — the  prevention,  the  cure,  or  at 
east  the  alleviation  lof  the  woe  and  suffering  imposed  as  an  unavoidable 
heritage,  and  in  a  thousand  different  forms,  upon  us  created  tjcings — even 
though  to-day.  as  ia  the  i)ast,  these  aims  have  been  only  imperfectly  at- 
tained. The  history  of  medicine  also  teaches  us  to  honor,  indeed  to 
admire,  humanity,  particularly  physicians  and  their  past  and  present 
struggles,  while  our  daily  practice  and  the  daily  actions  of  individuals 
might  perhaps  readily  lead  us  to  nn  ojiposite  foclini:.  It  shows  us  how 
many  a  noble  man  ha.s  .'•erved  medir;il  .^cicnco.  anil  arl.  and  humanity, 
ih'voling  his  self-denying  strength  and  life  to  tin-  sick,  the  feeble,  tlic  per- 
secuted, the  poor,  and  the  insane,  and  pcrformini,'  derds  which  have  not,  in- 
deed, dazzled  and  carried  away  the  multitude  by  their  brilliant  results,  but 
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hsve  worked  on  quietly  and  benefloently  thxoiigb  all  flituriiy,  leading 
boraanity  nearer  to  the  lofty  aima  of  bttmane  tbongbt  and  action.  For  the 
consolation  of  tbeee  men  there  baa  often  remained  onl^*  the  beantiflil  say- 
ing, that  even  bad  their  life  been  glorious,  yet  it  would  have  been  but  la1x>r 
and  sonow. 

In  like  manner  history  brings  before  us  those  spirits  who  have 
struggled  for  such  noble  aims  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  known 
centuries,  both  the  highly-gifted,  victorious  and  great,  who  have  home  aloft 
before  our  eyes  the  brightness  of  their  immortal  names,  and  those  who, 
less  favored  by  natui-e,  have  shone  with  a  more  modert  light,  and  must 
thus  be  sought  for  in  their  homes,  only  that  we  may  learn  to  prize  and 
honor  tlieir  striiggles  and  their  |K*rseverance  the  more  freely,  because  their 
desires  wiMe  siipj>r>rted  by  less  eminent  natural  endowmpiits  History 
siiows  us.  t<M>.  thosi'  whose  aelions  have  shone  with  a  lalse  and  almost 
unearthly  gkum  in  times  of  iiit«  ll»'(  tual  night.  It  teaches  us  liow  those 
spirits  strove  to  reeognize — ami  mi  -.ome  small  degree  did  actually  recog- 
nize— tlie  fon-cH  attiiig  upon  aiid  in  nian.  how  they  pointi-d  ihcm  out, 
and  uliii^cd  Ihem.  how  in  the  mid.st  of,  and  in  spite  of  tliis  constant 
struggle  and  search,  that  saying  from  the  mouth  of  the  most  gracious 
of  mankind  has  proven  its  eternal  truth :  "  Fragmentar)'  are  all  our  knowl- 
edge and  our  actions,  and  our  gaze  ambiguous  as  in  a  minor." 

Thus  change  in  our  views  seems  to  be  the  only  permanent  j^enomenon, 
and  in  no  science  has  the  maxim :  "  Much  arises  which  baa  alreadj*  per- 
ished, and  what  is  now  honored  is  already  declining,'*  attained  such  ex« 
tended  verification  as  in  the  very  science  of  medicine.  Even  so  in  this 
same  science  has  been  proven  the  truth  of  that  other  saying :  As  long  as 
man  struggles  he  en's  To  err  in  its  struggles  after  the  truth  is.  however, 
acconling  to  the  resigned  expression  of  Lessing,  the  portion  of  humanity, 
and  absolute  truth  is  of  God  alone* 

This  observation,  however,  ought  not  to  discourage  us.  On  the  con- 
trary it  should  spur  ns  on.  that  eaeli  individual,  a?*  a  niemhcr  of  the  «rJ*eat 
wlinlp,  in  the  fliirht  of  moments,  days  and  vear.->.  may  a'id  liis  allotted  share, 
ho%v(  \  rr  ureal  or  modest  it  may  hi\  to  the  completion  o(  the  work  of  thou- 
sands ot  years  of  pure  sense  niui  suu  ere  heart.  For  a  thou.sand  j'ears  are. 
indeed,  to  humanity  '-as  a  watt  li  in  the  night  Thou  carriest  Ihem  away  as 
with  a  flooir  ;  but  on  history  anil  in  history.  greaL  and  small  work  e(pially 
in  the  service  of  that  supreme  power,  whose  laws,  to  our  comprehension  in 
herent  and  active  iu  matter,  are  but  very  partially  explored  and  under- 
stood— that  power  to  whose  purix)8e8,  unfathomed,  though  freely  discussed 
ftom  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  we  mortal  creatures,  living  and  strug- 
gling, dying  and  vanishing  in  the  twilight  of  consolatory  hopes,  are  inevit- 
ably committed.  History — that  of  medicine  included— seems  to  the  mind*s 
eye  like  an  immense  wave  of  past  and  present  action,  now  strong  and 
rushing,  now  quietly  advancing,  with  sparkling  mountains  and  valleys 
deep  sa  night, — a  wave  whose  ebb  and  flow  in  the  eternity  of  the  past 
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we  andentaDfl  oot  and  can  but  dimly  ooi:Jectaiie.  A  supreme  power,  what-  I 
ever  tto  eseeuoe  and  however  named  of  men.  gives  to  it  it«  direction  and 
individual  phases  In  accordance  with  a  design  and  purpose  to  ns  forew 
inscrutable.  The  eternal  wave  rises  up  to  heaven,  it  sinlts  again  into  the 
daric  depths,  bearing  mankind  ever  upon  its  rolling  crest  and  billowy  fleld« 
through  hundreds  and  thuusuDds  of  years^  uniting  organically  with  each 
other  the  epochs  and  grades  of  human  ilevelopmcnt,  both  past  and  Aiture. 
Millions  on  millions  have  perished  without  contributing  to  the  progress  of 
huiuiinity  :  they  have  no  history.  Thousamls  have  promoted  at  least  the 
foundations  of  future  knowledjje  :  history  records  tlieir  names,  for  they 
labored.  But  only  a  few  chosen  spirit.s  have  iit  rforincd  tlu'  liitrlM  st  scrvi- 
ces  allotted  to  man  They  snmtiied  up  tlu-  p:l^il  and  dis(o\ i-icd  m  w 
and  great  truths,  the  int«'llt'«.  tual  product  of  launy  ItVLTone  factors  of  knowl- 
edge ;  they  led  liuiuanitv  onwani.  and  thus  form  the  lauiiinai ks  of  its  iiis 
tory.  The  study  of  the  hihiory  of  medicine  above  thai  of  all  other  uiedical 
branches,  should  give  a  more  ideal  direction  to  our  conception  of  our  call* 
ing  by  showing  that  its  duties  and  its  rewards  are  not  to  be  found  exclu- 
sively in  our  daily  labors  and  scanty  pay  (as  is,  alas,  too  often  the  popular 
belief),  and  by  pointing  out  the  fact  that  only  in  struggles  and  labors  di> 
rected  to  the  intellectual  advancement  of  humanitji' — struggles  unnoticed 
even  in  the  present,  and  probably,  too,  long  in  the  Ibture — lie  the  fertile 
germs  of  futurity  and  a  scion  of  Improvement  for  all  mankind. 

To  the  physidan  is  assigned  In  the  first  place  the  difflcult)  fteqnently 
the  impossible,  task  of  preserving  the  corporeal  health,  and  of  restoring  it 
when  disturbed  or  endangered  by  discsse;  next,  and  partly  necessarily  nnd 
consequently,  the  duly  of  preserving  or  restoring  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
Impotent,  however,  as  it,  alas,  often  is  and  must  remain  in  opposition 
to  the  irrovereible  laws  of  nature^  and  history  teaches  most  .strikingly 
this  i!ii]>otcucc — the  metlieal  pn)fession  when  no  lonsrer  able  to  suj)i>ly  the 
tt'cliuical  aid  which  wc  think  ought  to  be  expected  of  it.  nnif^t  claim  as  its 
riirht  a  still  higher  si;iuificauce.  a  duty  far  above  the  tecliiucal  services  of 
itsi  own  department — llie  duty  of  being  in  truth  and  in  deed  a  humane  call- 
ing. I'or  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  plivsiciant*  too  are  active  co- 
workei^  in  tlte  sublimest  task  assigned  to  huuianity  : 

"  Dass  das  (iutc  wirke,  wacbse,  fromme, 
Und  der  Ta^  des  Edien  endllch  komme !" 

That  the  good  may  work,  increase,  profit, 
And  the  day  of  the  noble  come  at  last" 


MEDICAL  SCIENCE  ON  THE  WHOLE, 

as  regards  its  various  phases  or  epochs  of  development,  may  be  likened  to- 
a  large  picture,  whose  atmosphere,  tinted  by  unmeasured  distance,  displays- 
only  a  few  clearer  cloudforms  in  somewhat  definite  outlines  and  masses, 
while  the  limited  background  exhibits  in  perspective  lofty  temples,  about 
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wb(>3e  portals  wamh'r  priests  in  ample  mantles,  lo  ijuatd  them  from  the 
Hntrance  of  the  nnealled.  On  either  side  appear  mighty  crags*  and  groups 
i  f  liittv  trt  cs.  wiiose  foliaire  is  penetrated  by  tlie  po^vcrful  rays  of  the 
noonday  sun.  while  the  foreground  gre€'t«  us  in  undirameci  brilliancy  and 
instinct  with  life.  To  the  disljint  sky  with  its  cloudy  forms  we  may  com- 
I>are  the  mythicul  era  of  medicine,  with  its  slorietl  gculs  and  deinigotis  of 
punishment  and  of  healing.  To  the  background,  the  cognate  priestly  era, 
with  its  sacerdotal  physicians  and  theurgic  medicine,  and  Its  works  hallow- 
ed by  UAth,  The  middle  ground  majr  be  likened  to  the  union  of  terrestial 
and  celestial  philosophy  with  medicine,  the  philosophic  period ;  and  finally 
the  clear  foreground,  to  the  scientific  epoch,  with  its  practical  prindples 
and  ideas.  These  various  periods  of  development  with  different  nations 
extend  over  distinct  and  long  eras.  Some  of  these  periods  with  certain 
people  have  never  been  abandoned ;  others  have  not  been  traversed,  and 
still  others  never  attained.  All.  however,  oncn>ac'h  on  each  other  more  or 
less.  an<I  the  last  two  particularly  are  practically  diBtinguished  from  each 
other  only  by  adopting  as  Uie  basis  of  such  a  distinction  the  tendency  to  ab- 
stract  philosophical  reasonlnsr or  to  reasoning  based  upon  the  observation 
of  the  sen'^e?!.  The  predominance  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  intel- 
lectual tendencies  then  affixes  it8  st:iiii[)  to  the  whole  period,  though  a 
complete  separation  of  the  two  has  never  existed. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  (»F  UEDICAb  SCIENCE 

is  I>e8l  traced  in  some  one  |)eople,  and  most  easily  among  the  (ireeks,  inas- 
much as  a  numlier  of  tlii-ir  woiks.  following  each  cither  in  regular  succes- 
sion fn)m  the  earliest  to  the  later  periods  of  (.levelopnu-nl,  have  been  pre- 
served to  us.  Thus  iu  the  earliest  writings  we  can  perceive  that  the  first 
medical  services  were  of  a  surgical  character,  and  that  these  had  alread}* 
attained  a  certain  degree  of  perfection  at  a  period  when  scarcely  any  traces 
of  internal  medicine  were  to  be  found.  That  the  latter— undoubtedly  an- 
ticipated by  ophthalmology — was  also  preceded  by  a  knowledge  of  mid- 
wifery, which,  indeed,  until  a  late  day  was  generally  regarded  as  belonging 
to  surgery,,  seems  apparent  from  the  early  appearance  of  midwi%'e8— and 
obstetrical  goddesses,  a  species  of  divinity  now,  alas,  extinct  and  Are- 
quently  substituted  by  individuals  of  the  masculine  gender.  What  we  now 
call  internal  medicine  first  developed,  at  all  events,  after  the  mythical  or 
heroic  perio<l,  and  jirob.ibly  not  until  the  end  of  the  philosophic  period  of 
fireek  medicine.  Medical  services  too  in  those  davs  were  not  divided  into 
separ:it»'  departments,  but  the  various  branches  were  first  separated  from 
the  original  atid  long  }(re-existing  trunk  of  general  medieine  <;f)tne  eentu- 
ries  before  the  eonunencement  of  our  era  — in  the  Alexajidrian  period  — 
to  be  once  more  sididivided  during  the  age  of  the  Roman  Kmpiic  an  a«je 
in  wiiieh  the  <Jreeks  wore  almost  the  sole  represent aiives  of  medical  st  ience. 
In  the  c*ourse  of  later  ages  (particularly  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury) this  subdivision,  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  inaierial  of  the 
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science  and  the  greater  number  of  phjsioiADB)  became  etUl  more  marked* 
Indeed  at  the  present  day  the  numerons  special  departments  represent  a  kind 
of  German  *  Band within  which  the  unity  of  medical  science  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  that  unity  appour  and  live  almost  entirely  in  those  medical 
circles  composed  of  what  we  call  practising  physicians,  while  the  great 
potentates  in  this  medical  confedemtion  must,  for  the  most  part,  be  con- 
tented to  cultivate  and  to  understand  their  special  states,  be  they  larger  or 
smaller,  hut  are  often  not  required  to  investigate  in  any  wa^'  the  depart^ 
ments  of  others. 

THE  DEVKLOP.MKNT  OK  THE  MEDICAL  I'KOFESSION, 

as  the  practical  evidence  of  the  tendency  of  medical  science,  naturally  t< 
about  the  same  course  as  the  latter  itself.  For  a  lonji  period  tluro  \s<  a- 
general  physit  iuus  onl}'  ;  then  they  divided  themselves  into  some  lew  de- 
partments ;  but  as  the  medical  profession  became  overcrowded  and  began 
to  decline  there  have  always  appeared  specialists,  frequently  an  infinite 
number  of  them. 

PRUGRtlSS  OF  MliDICAL  CI  LTI  RE  IN  THE  VARIOUS  GEOGliArHICAb 

DIVISIONS  OF  THK  EAltTH. 

This  followed  such  a  course  that,  as  earl}*  as  the  beginning  of  the 
second  millennium  B.  C,  northern  Africa  and  eastern  Asia  possessed  an 
independent  medical  liteniture  (con^espondiiMj:  to  the  development  of  the 
period),  and  the  countries  h<»tween  the  limits  mentioned.  ^.  (j.  Palestine. 
Phienicia,  Babylonia,  J'yria.  IVrsia.  tis  well  ii.s  China  and  .lapjui,  were  also 
III  :i  very  early  date  in  the  enjoyini'iit  of  a  im  tlii  ul  lileratmo  thoiifrh  all  did 
not.  like  the  countries  first  menlionetl,  possess  ;i  purely  piou  s.-ional  rneni- 
lure.  After  these.  Kurope.  the  yotinfrest  mt'iiiher  a\'  tlu'  old  world,  was 
the  first  to  enter  upon  a  medical  ciiUuie  of  ila  own.  it,  however,  in  con- 
trast to  the  others,  continued  a  permanent  and  wider  development  Within 
the  countries  of  Europe,  however,  medicine  followed  the  general  direction 
of  all  culture,  tending  ttom  the  south-east  toward  the  west.  In  the  bo- 
called  New  World  were  found  only  traces  of  a  mythical,  theurglc,  utterly 
gross  and  empirical  medicine,  whose  nutrient  vessels,  tied,  alas,  by  the 
whites,  were  prevented  fh>m  supporting  a  further  development  The  ciyii- 
xed  America  and  Australia  of  the  present  day  were  (and  are  still)  in  great 
part  educated,  in  both  medicine  and  all  other  dr)):utnients  of  science,  by 
Kurope  and  her  sons,  though  they  are  now  beginning  in  many  respects  a 
development  of  their  own. 

While  in  the  earliest  ages  the  Arian  stock  had  attained  a  tolerably 
hiijh.  nnd  the  Mongolian  a  less  elevated.  «rnide  of  medical  l\nnwhMl«je.  sjd>- 
setiiicntb,  tlu-  latter  race,  disn])penrcd  utterly"  tVotn  tlic  ranks  of  pit>gres8ive 
medical  scunce  — the  Jupune.se.  however,  seem  dt>irou.s  recently  of  resum- 
ing their  lost  ]>osition  — and  at  tlu'  present  day  tiie  .Brians  aldiie.  in  Lheir 
various  brunclies,  are  the  sole  representatives  of  such  scieuiitie  progress. 
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But  even  within  the  Arian  stork  do  not  observe  sin  equal  uUvance 
among  all  its  branches.  The  pecuiiar  lut'dical  cultures  of  the  Egyptians^ 
Jews,  Babylonians,  Assyrians.  Pha»nicians  and  Medo- Persians,  with  their 
respective  states  and  the  iiidcpendeuL  existuuce  of  their  supportere,  have 
otterly  disappeared  ;  the  scieuce  of  the  Indians  has  reroaitied  atatioDory, 
and  the  medical  eultoieof  the(jreelc8,  with  its  oflbhoots  the  medicine  of  the 
Romans  and  Aiabians,  existed  and  in  part  still  exists  only  in  veiy  late, 
though  certainly  decided,  after-effects.  The  offspring  of  the  Komans,  the 
Romanic  peoples,  however,  are  struggling  to*day  on  even  terms  with  the 
fhr  youttgw,  and  therefore  more  vigorous  Germans,  for  the  oHve-bnmeh 
of  victory  and  the  laurel  of  fame.  The  Sdaves  too  have  recently  entered 
independently  into  the  struggle,  and  long  hereafter,  when  tlie  former  nations 
have  become  old  and  feeble  in  the  i)rogres8  of  the  world,  the  Selaves  will 
inobably  dispossess  both  the  Romanic  nations  and  the  Germans  of  their 
pre-eminence.  The  negroes  liave  l>een  fmm  the  outlet,  and  now  are,  with- 
out any  importance  in  the  develfipment  of  the  medical  sciences,  as  well  as 
in  every  other  way,  and  the  Indians,  devoted,  alas,  to  destruction  by  that 
vampire  of  human  races,  the  whites,  though  intellectually  much  nion» 
highly  organized  than  their  destroyei-a,  have  exercisc(i  no  intlueme  upon 
the  progress  of  metlieal  si  ience.  Tlie  same  remark  may  also  be  made  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Anslraliun  archipelago. 

As  regards  the  periods  within  which  the  diflereut  branches  of  the 
human  race  entered  upon  medical  culture,  on  a  general  survey  the  writings 
still  preserved  to  us  fhmish  for  very  ancient  tiroes  the  most  secure  basis. 
In  this  way  it  may  be  regarded  as  settled  for  the  Egyptians  that  some  of 
their  extant  special  medical  works  were  composed  in  the  17th  century  B.  C. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Indians  are  able  to  exhibit  such  works  only  ftom  the 
llth  century  before  our  era.  The  medical  knowledge  of  the  Jews  (Moses, 
about  B.  C.  1500),  the  ancient  Persians  (Zend  Avesta  about  B.  C.  500), 
and  the  Chinese,  is  scattered  through,  and  incorporated  In  their  religious  and 
{)oetical  writings  of  very  early  date,  while  of  the  equally  ancient  Phieni- 
cians  no  written  remains  are  preserved  to  us.  The  Greeks,  whose  spirit 
was  destined  to  rule  all  later  humanity,  show  some  traces  of  medical 
knowledge  in  poems  whose  contents  are  assigned  to  the  period  about  B.  C. 
1000.  !tnt  tliey  did  not  Iwdn  to  create  a  medical  literature  prf)per  until 
the  ttflh  century  l>efore  Christ.  .Xfter  the  death  of  Alexander  tlie  Great 
(B.  (\  il2.'i),  the  city  of  Alexandria  became  the  chief  nursery  of  med- 
ical science.  From  Alexandria  and  the  schcwls  founded  by  her  pupils, 
the  latter  was  transplanted  among  the  lioinuns  about  B.  C.  100.  From 
By/.antium,  by  way  of  Alexandria,  an  olfshoot  of  Cn  ek  medirine  of  his- 
torical importance  was  imported  to  the  Persians  and  Arabians  by  the 
Nestoriaos,  who  were  banished  for  heresy  in  the  tilXh  century  and  founded 
or  continued  schools  in  Gondisapor  and  other  places.  Under  the  indirect 
influence  of  the  latter,  and  chiefly  by  means  of  Jewish  physicians,  there 
arose  in  the  9th  century  the  medical  schools  of  lower  Italy  at  Monte  Oiisino 
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and  Salerno,  which  in  the  darkest  periods  of  the  Middle  Ages  presi-rved 
for  medicine  a  secure  but  narrow  place  of  rofntje,  until  through  the  Ttal- 
luns  in  the  14th  century  human  anatora}'  was  created  to  furnish  a  fouuda 
tiou  foi  a  new  science  of  medicine.  The  new  epoch  wafs  also  specially  in- 
aagurated  by  the  Greeks  banished  from  Byzantium  on  the  capture  of  this 
city  by  the  Turks  (1453).  Henceforth,  however,  medicine  entered  upon  a 
bfoader  road  and  extended  its  inflnenoe  over  a  larger  number  of  people. 
Among  the  French,  Par^,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  created 
modem  surgery  in  a  method  characteristic  and  valid  even  down  to  the 
present  day,  while  the  Eoglishman  Harve}*  in  the  following  oentur}*  b}*  his 
discovery  of  the  drcnlation  laid  the  foundation  of  pb3*siolc^,  and  Para- 
celsus, earlier  than  either,  created  among  the  Germans  a  new  sci^oe  of* 
medicine.  Thus  general  medicine  in  these  lands  celebrated  a  new  Spring- 
time and  a  veritable  Kaster  festival,  while  preserving  the  impulse  for  fur- 
ther development — a  development  which  in  power  and  extent  left  far  behind 
that  of  the  earlier  ag:c8,  and  seems  in  our  own  age  to  be  passing  through 
its  proper  fructification.  In  the  most  recent  times,  however,  the  advanc- 
ing wave  of  medical  culture,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  American  and  Australian 
roj>resentative«'  of  the  white  race,  has  reaclu'd  Japan,  ouv  of  the  oldest 
hoini  s  ol'  nu  'licine  in  eastern  Asia,  and  thus  the  circuit  of  the  world  is 
being  e(in)|)li't(Ml.  eenturicsS  after  its  commencement. 

The  form  of  development  of  medicine  in  its  entirety  may,  aceonliiijjly, 
l>c  compared  to  a  tree,  whose  perennial  stem  is  formed  by  the  Egypiianb. 
Indians,  Babylonians,  Persians,  Chinese,  etc.,  and  its  tap-root,  by  which  the 
stock  is  continued,  is  represented  by  the  Greeks.  From  this  stock,  which 
first  pushed  forth  the  barren  shoot  of  Koman  medicine,  and  sulisequently 
that  of  the  Arabians  during  its  miserable  existence  in  tlie  course  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  there  finally  developed  a  powerful  branch  at  the  beginning  of 
the  modern  era,  and  after  its  transplantation  into  the  soil  of  the  West. 
Gradually  there  appeared  five  main  branches,  the  Italian,  the  French,  the 
German,  and  the  English,  with  the  leM  vigorous  Spanish,  which  originally 
promised  so  much,  but  yet  remained  feeble  and  miserable.  These  first  four 
main  branches,  with  their  dependent  twijirs.  now  tower  above  all  small  and 
modern  civilized  peoples  and  states.  But  in  the  formation  of  the  complete 
crown,  as  in  the  system  of  universal  medicine,  all  people  will,  at  some  time, 
take  part. 

TIIK  DIVISION  OF  MKDICAL  HISTORY  INTO  !>I:HI0I)S 

if<  commonly  nuide  in  such  a  way  that  the  era  ol"  Anti«iuily  closer  with 
«ialcn  :  tlu  ii  (ol low  the  Middle  A fjes  of  medicine,  and  the  modern  history 
of  tiii>  scji'iict'  licLMiiw  willi  Harvey. 

If  \vc  l<i(>k  ii|>on  the  hibloiv  of  uudiciiu*  as  a  departuRUl  t^'Ulirely 
separable  IVoiu  tin-  general  history  of  civilization,  it  is  ju-stitiable  to  fix 
uiK)n  special  eiK>ehs,  and  to  regard  particular  services  of  representative 
()er8on8  within  these  epochs  as  special  landmarks.   The  propriety  of  this 
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idea  we  certainly  oannot  deoj*.  Tet  Ihe  liwtorjr  of  medidne  ma}*,  with 
•equal  justice,  claim  (o  be  ezduBively  a  part  of  the  general  bifltory  of  cul* 
tnie,  with  whooe  ooune,  as  xnaj  readil}'  be  seen,  it  keeps  pace,  and  ftom 
which  tl  cannot  ever  be  entirely  separated — and  we  believe  that  ftom  this 
:point  of  view  the  generally  received  divisions  of  the  latter  ought  also  to 
be  preserved  as  the  most  practical  In  the  history  of  medidne,  inssmach  as 
they  have  received  general  aooeptanoe,  and  maintain  the  idea  of  the  unity 
•ot  the  history  of  medical  and  general  culture.  Again,  the  landmarks 
mentioned  above  do  not  limit  with  absolute  truth  and  precision  the  be* 
ginning  and  end  of  the  medical  epochs  in  4|uestiQn.  For  the  Greco-Koman 
medicine  e.  g.,  though,  like  the  ancient  peoples  themselves,  it  had  greatly 
deteriorated,  still  existed  and  exercised  exclusive  contn>l  over  medical 
science  lon<r  after  the  days  of  Cjulen.  It  was  not  until  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  Kni|)iiv  in  the  ^^^'st  thnt  medical  culture  was  irr:uliia!l\  transferred 
to  new  jH-()|)U's.  an<l  lu  iiun  u  new  phase  of  dcvelopmenl  upon  a  new  soil. 
By  such  piieiiomona.  however,  tin-  i  poc  lis  of  a  science,  us  of  culture  in 
general,  are  most  cliblincLly  divided.  The  same  thing  oeenrred  at  the 
beginning  uf  the  mo<iern  era.  wlun  medicine  migrated  from  lialy  to  the 
•dviiized  nations  of  the  (lenuuuic  stock,  who  now  control  it.  and  thus  won 
a  field  for  development  much  broader  tfaati  in  the  times  past. 

Another  point  of  view  ftom  which  this  subject  may  be  r^rded.  is 
found  in  the  following  fhcts : 

Nations,  as  regards  their  services  to  medicine,  may  be  divided  into 
two  snffleiently  sharply  defined  groups,  the  one  embracing  those  nations 
who  have  withdrawn  fh>m  the  stage  of  history,  or  who,  though  still  pres- 
ent, no  louj^r  manifest  an}'  progress  or  independence  in  their  medicsl 
knowledge ;  the  other  including  those  who  possessed  at  one  period,  or  who 
still  possess,  a  progressive  development  of  their  own  in  medicine. 

Accordingly  we  present  the  following  division  : 

SKCTION  FIRST. 

The  .Meflical  Culture  of  those  Nations  wlioso  I  development  in  Medicine  is 
either  already  closed  or  is  stationary  M>r  not  indepenrlent).  The  His- 
tory of  the  Must  Ancient  Medicine  and  the  Medicine  of  Primeval 
Peoples. 

I.  The  Mciiieine  of  the  K^yptians. 

II.  The  Mi'ditine  of  llie  Ancient  Pei-sians  (C'huideans.  liuby loniaus.  .Vs- 
syrianSj  Syrians,  Medes)  and  Phu'nicians  ( Carthagenians^. 

III.  The  Medidne  of  the  Jews. 
lY.  The  Medidne  of  the  Indians. 

Y.  The  Medicine  of  the  Chinese  and  Jaimnese.  ■ 

TI.  Medical  Ylews  and  Kconomy  among  other  Nations,  of  wlioni  8(»nie 
have  disappeared  from  history,  some  are  stationary  in  their  develop- 
ment, and  others  possess  as  yet  no  medical  culture  of  their  own 
(Scythians,  Kalmucks.  Siamese,  Turks,  etc.,  etc. ). 
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SECTION  SECUND. 


The  Medical  Cnllnre  of  thoee  Nations  whose  Development  in  Medicine  has 
been  or  is  progressive. 

FIRST  PERIOD.    \    _  ^ 

The  Medicine  of  the  GreckB  (and  Romans)  to  the  Downfall  of  the  Western 
Empire  in  the  year  476.   History  of  Ancient  Medicine. 

SECOND  PBUOD.    p  "-^^  '  V> 

Medicine  fh>m  the  DownlhU  of  the  Western  Bmpire  to  the  Discovery  of 
America,  ftom  A.  D.  476-1492.  Hiatoiy  of  Medieval  Medicine. 
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Medicine  from  the  Discovery  of  America  to  the  close  of  the  First  French 
Revolotion  by  the  Consulate,  from  1492*1800  A.  D.  History  of  More 
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EGYPTIAN  MEDICINE. 

tld>r*t.  fit't. — Hemclitua. 

Kg}  pt,  if  not  the  oldest,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  oldest  of  dviUiseol 
lands.  Mesopotamia  may  alone  ivith  some  justification  dispute  her  claim 
to  the  first  rank  in  antiquity.  If  too  there  is  any  truth  in  the  hypothesis 
that,  at  the  dawn  of  the  world's  history,  the  home  of  primeval  roan  lay  to 
the  south-east  of  Africa,  in  the  region  long  since  submerged  by  the  ocean ^ 
it  is  also  probable  that  the  progenitors  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  wandered 
into  upper  Egypt  along  the  course  of  the  modem  Bar  cl  Asrek.  and  estab- 
lishing here  :i  permanent  settlement,  foundetl  the  earliest  home  of  t'i\  ili/.u- 
tion.  The  tradition  of  the  .Ethiopians  that  Kgypt  was  one  of  their  colo- 
nies supports  this  hy|>othesis.  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  settlement  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  undoubtedly  foUowetl  the  cuiTent  of  that  stream.  Recent 
investigators  (including  Ebors>  stipp^ise.  howpvor.  thnt  tlic  Kgyptians.  un- 
doubtedly an  lndo-(  Jerniauic  peopU-.  init^r;»tc'<l  tu  loss  i'lin  nicia  into  their 
present  home.    But  in  language  they  bt'lon^:  1<>  thi'  ."^rMiitk-  stock. 

The  extreme  aniiquity  of  Eg3'ptiaii  civili/.ation.  from  wliicli  many  of 
the  most  ancient  nation.'^  :  in(  hiding  even  theUiv<ks)  nianifeslly  hoitowed  a 
part  of  their  science  untl  Ihcir  culture,  is  evidenccil  by  iLs  venerable  edifices 
and  monuments,  which  indicate  considerable  technical  skill,  by  the  reconls 
of  the  dynastic  registers,  and  efipecially  by  the  medical  works  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  which  have  been  preserved  to  our  day.  These  rrach  back  to  a 
period  which  we  can  as  yet  indicate  by  irugtwerthy  figures  in  the  case  of  no- 
other  people ;  and  yet  they  presuppose  a  long  antecedent  course  of  deveU 
opment,  extending  ftom  the  age  of  primeval  rudeness  to  the  attainment  of 
such  a  grade  of  civilisation  as  that  b^'  which  they  were  themselves  pro- 
duced. In  the  great  number  of  their  writings  already  discovered,  as  well 
as  in  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  decorated  their  monuments  and 
mummy-cases  with  hieroglyphics,  we  also  find  evidence  to  the  same  effect. 
Later  grades  of  civilization  alone  mature  a  literature  so  «Ctensive  as  that 
which  we  find  among  the  Egyptians.  Indeed  this  is  so  considerable  that^ 
basing  our  argument  upon  it  alone,  we  might  defend  the  view  that  the 
Efryptian  people,  even  at  the  very  early  period  when  this  literature  arose, 
hud  already  considerably  (ie^encrated  :uul  were  in  fact  verginsi  on  senes- 
cence. For  youthful  i^eoples  are  especially  proud  of  physical  abilities,  and 
devote  attention  to  these  alon**.  while  il  is  only  nations  which  are  growing 
old  that  lay  the  chief  importance  upon  scientific  eulture.  and  are  fond  of 
writing.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  eonlirmed  by  the  history  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  ami  even  by  our  own  age. 

(13) 
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Id  accordance  with  ancb  facts  and  ocniBideratioiiB,  tliere  is  no  internal 

improbability  in  assigning  the  foundation  of  the  first  kingdom  of  Egypt  to 
tbe  sixth  millennium  before  Clirist.'  An  especial  ground  for  referring 
this  event  to  so  early  a  period,  a  period  of  whose  medical  writings  especially 
we  have  acquired  no  knowledge  in  the  case  of  any  other  people,  mny  be 
found  in  t)u'  fact  that  the  sober  t  arnost  and  heavy  intellect  of  the  imcient 
Egyptians,  as  meet  it  in  tlu'ir  survivinj;  and  chunu't eristic  works  of 
architecture,  scuipture  !iih1  painting,  unlike  the  bouiniless  vanity  of  tbe 
Chinese,  or  the  overtlowin<;  fancy  of  the  natives  of  India,  was  not  suited  to 
originate  supposititious  history. 

The  Kgyptiana,  like  all  other  people,  had  several  divinities  who  presided 
over  the  cure  of  disease.  The  principal  of  these  deities,  Isis,  was  at  onoe 
the  sister  and  the  wife  of  'Osiris.  For  among  the  Egyptians,  as  well  the 
pagan  North^Oermans  (though  in  contrast  with  the  custom  of  the  Jews), 
msrriages  with  sisters  were  permissible  and  usual  even  for  their  gods,  and 
this  custom,  in  accordance  with  popular  prejudice}  was  adopted  or  retained 
by  the  Grecian  Ptolemies.  Isis  bad  demonstrated  her  eminent  medical  skill 
by  recalling  to  life  her  son  Horus.  Imhotep,  the  Egyptian  /Esculapius, 
whose  temple  stood  at  Memphis,  :in<l  (Miunsn,  the  counsellor  of  the  sick,  were 
of  lower  rank.  The  cat-headed  Pacht  (Bubastis)  and  Ai>e  were  worshipped 
as  the  deities  of  parturient  women  or  of  child-blessedness  ;  for  children 
among  the  Eiiyiitians  were  esteenie<l  a  great  blessing,  as  they  were,  and 
in<lerd  still  are,  \\y  their  docile  pupils  the  Jews.  Tbe  cat  was  sncred  to 
raclit.  ami  this  animal  was  held  in  such  honor  that  the  death  penalty  was 
prescrilmJ  for  killing  a  "man  "  (catV  Thot  (Tli{)Ul,  Thuti),  a  god  repre- 
sented sometimes  with  the  head  ol'  an  ihis,  sometimes  with  that  of  a  dog. 
enjoyed  greater  respeet.  and  was  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  art  in  general, 
and  especially  of  the  healing  art.  By  many  he  is  regartled  as  the  Egyptian 
..fiscttlapius,  though  he  enjoys  many  peculiarities  in  common  with  the 
Oreek  Hermes  and  tbe  PhcDnician  BIsmun.' 

Thot  is  supposed  to  have  been  tbe  author  of  the  oldest  Egyptian  medi- 
cal works,  whose  contents  were  first  engraved  upon  pillan  of  stone.  Subse- 
quently collected  into  the  book  Anbre  or  £mbre  (a  title  based  upon  the 
initial  words  of  tlria  book,  vis. :  ^*  Ha  em  re  em  per  em  hra  i.  e.  "Here 
begins  the  boolc  of  the  preparation  of  drugs  for  all  parts  of  the  human 
body*')  they  formed  a  part  of  the  ao>called     Hermetic  Books'*,  from 


1.  The  period       Ci.ufii    Thfiip*;     who  lnii!f.i!i<-  fnmott.s  pyramid,  and  liad  the 

Sphinx  r«"ii<)rt»d,  is  as-sijinod  iHccor(Hn<:  to  Huchta)  by  Liep.<iiu8  to  'M'l-l  li.  C.,  by 
Bruicsch  to  H7aH.  by  Uneer  to  4845.  and  by  ChampollkNi  to  B.  C.  dOOft.  Wi^emann 
takes  M  the  mean  date  4H45  R  C.    Now  lince  the  Sphinx  at  thia  period  already 

required  jo      restored.  h$  erection  must  be  referred  to  a  period  hundreds,  indeed 

thousands -if  \<'ar-.  iirfnrf  fiir  iImvs  -tf  Thfojii  fro  tli.-  (^111:111'  of  K:jypt  i  uiiUke 
that  of  .\ineneai  ii?  ver}  favorable  to  tiie  pre.-ervauon  of  situie  mottuments. 

2.  Ks»mun  was  one  of  the  ancient  CaMri   ami  xhr-  .K^rtilapiu.-?  of  the  Phfenictans. 

tatnous  temple.*  in  bis  honor  stood  at  Carihu^ie  and  iierilus.  iH.> 
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whose  prescriptions  no  physician  might  deviate,  unless  he  was  willing  to 
expose  himself  to  pnnislitiient  ia  case  Uie  patient  died.  This  punishment 
was  threatened  because  the  substance  of  the  medical,  as  well  as  the  relig- 
ioas  works  of  the  Egyptians — ^and  the  science  of  the  ivriests  united  in  itself 
medleine,  theology  ftud  philosophy — was  given,  according  to  their  view,  by 
the  gods  themselves,  and  a  disregard  of  their  prescriptions  would  be  noth< 
ing  less  than  sacrilege.  The  remains  of  these  books*  are  probably  pre* 
served  to  us  in  the  two  papyri  of  Leipzig  (papyrus  fibers)  and  Berlin, 
especially  in  the  former.  The  Leipzig  papyrus  was  comroittod  to  writing 
in  the  16th  century  B.  C,  and  is  the  offspring  of  an  epoch  of  high  civiliza- 
tion in  Egypt :  for  in  ttiis  same  century  of  Sesostris  or  Bamses-Miamun''' 
(died  B.  C.  1511)  lived  and  sung  the  old  Eg}'ptian  epic  }K>et  Fentnur,  and 
Mesu  rMosps)  was  also  educated  at  the  same  period  in  Egypt'  (Lauth). 
Tlii>  Bt'riin  l*aj)yrus  was  committed  to  writing  in  the  middle  of  the  1  Uh 
ct'utury  H.  ('..  ami  tlic  substance  of  both  tlicse  works  is  referred  hack  to 
the  fourth  millennium  Wefore  our  era.  Thosortes  ( Athotis;,  wlio  also  reigned 
during  the  course  of  this  latter  period,  receivtMl  the  surname  of  "  Imhotep", 
i.  e.  "  physician  ",  in  consequence  of  his  medical  knowledge  ! 

The  piipi)  rus  Kberji  ih  only  partinliy  deciphered,  but  it  \s  believed  to  iiave  beeu 
written  between  1550-1547  B.  C,  and  it  exhibits  to  as  a  compilation,  whose  contpnts 
arc  the  work  of  several  personn,  for  even  an  oculist  of  Byblos  in  Plueniein  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  associRte  authors.  In  this  we  have  proof  thut.  even  iit  thi.s  e.\trn- 
ordinnrilj  earl^'  period,  medical  science  was  ititprnationnl,  and  that  fvvu  then  Inn  we 
Aee  in  Zieins-senii  Codex  to-day)  Kavantss  of  a  foreign,  thou)£h  ucighborint;  nation, 
toolc  imrt  in  such  compilsuons.  This  papyrus  compiled  under  the  king  Ba-l(erli*TS, 
probably  at  On  ( Heliopolis),  where  was  located  a  famous  sacerdotal  college  (in  whicli, 
as  in  the  Museum  si  Alexandria  at  a  later  period,  polidinical  treatment  was  practised), 

1.  The  "Todtenbuch"  I  Book  of  the  Dead),  also  belongs  atnoni;  them.    This  was  "a 

sort  of  ftuide-buok.  which  every  Egyptian  must  possess  in  order  to  travel  with 
safety  in  the  other  world.  The  use  of  this  book  was  extremely  simple  and  inge< 
nious.  It  was  sufficient  to  liave  learned  it  by  heart,  or  to  have  niereh'  transcribed 
it,  in  order  to  know  it  afttr  denth  For  those  wlio  l)ad  iiPtilecifd  tliis  prpcrtiitinn 
during  life,  the  son  or  some  other  relative  performed  the  .service  of  reading  or  re- 
citinie  the  necessary  chapters  at  the  burial.  Finally  hy  the  donation  of  a  more 
or  less  complete  copy  of  the  work,  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  formulas  inscribed 
therein  was  secured  to  the  dead."  (Bochta.) 

2.  The  mummy  of  Ramses  II.,  Minmun,  is  still  preserved  in  the  ninseuni  at  Hulaq. 

The  complpto  name  of  the  king  was  Ra-Usernia  Sotep-en-ra  Ramessu  Miamun 
.'\-naclitu  I  tli»'  victor ' 

3.  A  thouHiind  years  before  liiis  the  Kjjyptians  po.s<ie>>sed  an  exf-rcise-book  of  elemen- 

tary mathematics  (papyrus  Hhind),  probably  composed  under  Amenemlia  111, 
(B.  C.  2221-2179).  This  was  copied  about  B.  C.  1700  hy  a  writer  namH  Ahamesu. 
and  its  contents,  almost  word  fur  wunl  art?  attain  found  in  a  book  of  the  .\lexan- 
ilriHri  Heron.  Pridiiilily  there  nUn  t  \i>t('ii  a  thi  nretical  tf»xt-lu>ok  (»f  mathematics 
in  Egypt  whit  )i  Imh  liij  hii'l  at  his  conuiiMinl  The  work  first  mentioned  comprise.s 
exercises  in  tiie  lour  primary  rules  of  ariibmetic,  and  especially  fractions  i  Kisen* 
lohr).  Bnigsch  has  recently  discovered  in  a  papyrus  the  fables  of  JEsop,  which 
must  either  have  been  of  Eg^-ptian  origin  or  imported  into  Eirypt  from  Greece. 
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bears  the  title  t^iven  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  contains:  remedies  for  disen-ses- 
of  the  «toniaeh.  the  ahdoineti,  thp  iirinsry  bladder:  for  tlu*  removal  of  the  jzlands  iii» 
the  >;roiii  (buboesf  and  the  "  kehu-mite " ;    "The  book  of  ihv  Kjes'  ;  reniodiex  for 
ulcers  of  the  head,  for  ^rrayness  of  the  hair,  and  promotion  of  its  growth ;  ointments  to- 
heal  and  strenjethen  the  nerves;  medicines  to  core  diseases  of  the  tongne,  to  8lreng;theti 
the  teelht  to  reraov<?  lice  and  fleari :  reme^lies  for  the  hearin}:  and  for  the  or^anH  of  smell; 
the  prppnrntion  of  the  fumous  Ky j»hi;  "  The  Secret  Book  of  the  Pli^'sician  (Tlu'  Scienc*- 
of  the  Movement  of  the  Heart,  and  the  Knowledge  of  tlu^  Henri,  nccrMiiiti;:  to  thv 
priestly  physician  Xebsuchet)" ;  prescriptions  lor  the  <'ye8  according  to  the  views  of 
the  priest  Chni,  a  Semite  of  Byblos;  "  Book  of  the  BanishinjE  of  Fains     recipes  for 
mottih-pills  for  nromen,  to  render  the  odor  of  the  mouth  ajEreeable;  the  various  uae» 
of  the  teqnem  tree,  etc.    The  papjnis  has  marginal  notes,  like  "  neftr"  ijrood)  etc.. 
wliich  [.auth  H!>«i<rM<;  to  the  year  1469  B.  C,  an  evidence  that  its  prescriptions  had 
been  tested  in  jii-.n  ticc. 

Thosi;  so-called  Hernietic  Hooks in  the  post-  VU  xamlriaii  a}<e,  and 
still  lator,  soi  ved  as  the  source  of,  and  a  mask  fur.  liie  vagaries  ul"  niagi<;,  and 
the  extravagances  and  fmnds  of  the  alchemists.  .Most  of  them,  however,  am 
foiKeries.  Apis  and  Serapis  were  also  ivganled  as  skilled  iu  the  healiug 
art,  and  the  tbiB  was  popularly  stipixjsed  to  have  been  the  hallowed  inveotor 
of  one  of  the  most  useful  roedical  operations — the  use  of  clysters — for  it 
was  believed  that  when  constipated  she  administered  them  to  herself  with 
the  aid  of  her  long  bill. 

The  matrnificent  and  wealthy  sacerdotal  schools  were  the  inatitutiotis  for  inslnic- 

tion  in  medicine.  The  be.*ii  of  these  were  located  in  Thebes  "with  it.s  hundred  jiHtes," 
in  Memphis,  Sals,  Ilcliopolis  (  Kjiyptian  Ann,  lleb.  On,  now  Matarieh  near  Cairo), 
und  f'hrnnu  (.Silfilin'  Tlu»y  ctirrcponded  sotnewlint  with  the  later  colleges  of  .\lox- 
antiria,  but  had  a  j)ureiy  esoteric  choracter.  We  may  rejjard  ihern  also  at>  the  uni- 
versities of  that  ancii'ttt  period,  provided,  as  they  were,  with  a  library,  laboratories, 
hoardtnifhouses  for  students,  otc.  Ileliopolis  especially  was  considered  a  school  of 
practical  medicine. 

The  medical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  tolerably  exten- 
sive, and  gauged  by  the  measure  of  those  early  ages,  by  no  means  unim- 
portant. It  was  at  all  events  quite  characteristic  Medicine  was  divided 
into  the  science  of  higher  degree  (conjurations,  dissolving  the  charms  of 
the  gods  by  prayer,  interpretations  of  the  revelations  received  hy  the  sick 
during  incubation  in  the  temples),  and  ordinary  medical  practice. 

The  highest  class  of  priests  (sagCB,  soothsayers),  whose  privilege  and 
duty  it  was  to  .study  tlu*  fli-st  ?t(\  llcniu'tic  Ixioks.  officiatctl  as  physicians  (»f 
the  liigher  science.'  Onliaary  meilicint'  was  practiced  by  jMicsts  of  tlie 
lowc.st  grade,  the  Pastophori.  The  latter^ — hence  their  name  -cairied  the 
image  of  the  sacred  (sam-)  barge  in  their  rciiizioiis  inoccbsionw.  and  it  was 
their  dnty  to  study  the  last  six  of  the  Ileiinetic  books.  These  treated  of 
anatomy,  pulhtjlogy,  phauuueoh>gy  ipapyiiis  Kl>ers  ?).  ophthalmology,  and 
gj'mecolog},  if  we  employ  modern  terms  for  their  tlesignutioti.  There 


1.  Undoubtedly  (he  oldest  physieiart^  knowu  to  \i.s  by  nauie  are  the  primitive  medi- 
cal coileajtucH  an<l  k'.ii.:<^  'Vein  iimi  l  ^r-horta  toth  millennium  B.  C),  Nebsachet, 
the  Sense  of  the  Ej^^piians,  and  Chui,  an  oculist. 
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was  too  still  another  doaa  of  priestly  physicians,  who  followed  the  annj 
and  enjoyed  a  ulaiy  ftom  the  state,  military  physicians.  Besides  these, 
tfaefe  were  veterinary  physicians,  whose  methods  of  treatment  are  still 
partially  preserved  npon  the  monuments,  and  who  were  mainly  specialists, 
fowl-doctors,  cattle-doctors,  etc.  In  Ihct  their  general  system  of  special* 
ties  (as  we  learn  already  fh>m  the  papyras  Ebeis)  was  so  complete,  thai 
according  to  the  account  of  Herodotus,  there  were  pbydciaos  in  Egypt  for 
each  part  of  the  body.  This  specialism  is  per  se  an  evidence  of  a  civiliza- 
tion of  high  development,  inde^l  of  one  tending  towards  its  downfall,  and  in 
Egypt  it  attained  a  perfection  which  our  own  system,  with  all  its  complete- 
ness, has  not  3'et  reached.  We  know  that  the  sick  were  visited  and  treated  at 
their  homes  by  the  physic'mns.  The  latter  must  first,  however,  be  sent  for  to 
the  ]*ro?ident  of  the  temple,  who  then  selected  and  despatched  to  the  patient 
th<'  '^peeialist  best  suited  to  his  case.  The  sick  were  also  tre:it<Ml  ns  out- 
patients in  the  temples.  Persons  of  rank  had  their  physician-iii ordinary. 
Whether  there  were  hospitals  in  Egypt  is  doubtful  ;  at  all  events  the  state- 
mcnt  that  the  siek  were  exposed  in  the  streets,  so  that  passers-by  might 
impart  ailvice  to  them  and  inform  them  how  they  had  themselves  been 
cured,  is  opposed  to  such  a  supposition. 

Id  consequence  of  the  strict  division  of  castes  which  stamped  its  im- 
piess  npon  all  the  arrangements  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  adoption 
of  the  medical  profession  was  permitted  to  the  sons  of  physicians  only, 
and  was  associated  with  birth  and  hereditary  succession.  The  distinctions 
of  caste  were  not,  however,  so  rigid  as  among  the  Indians,  and  persons  of  ft 
lower  caste  could,  b}*  means  of  eminent  services,  work  themselves  np  into  a 
higher. 

The  income  of  the  priestly  physicians  was  partially  independent  of  their 
"practice,"  inasmuch  as  it  depended  upon  the  proceeds  of  extensive  and 
untaxable  temple  endowments.  Besides  this,  the  patients  dispensed  to  the 
gods  (as  well  as  to  the  priests)  votive  offerings,  which,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, were  retjuired  to  be  promised  in  advance,  so  that,  even  at  tiiat 
time,  it  was  customary  to  chaffer  about  fec«. 

Ctiined  money  was  unknown  to  the  Egyptians  before  the  time  of  Alexiindcr  the 
Great,  but  in.stead  of  it  th<  y  iniide  iisp  of  ^vp•^:hf•l^  rin*rs  of  jrnid  and  silvj*r,  (»f  (liUL-n  nt 
values.  Herodotus  reports  of  the  Egyptian  priests;  auil  ^il> v>i<  iaii.-? :  "  Tlu-ir  pn  tirs  are 
large,  they  eat  the  cooked  oifcrings  and  receive  every  day  aiauy  geese  and  much  beef. 
Wine  is  also  giren  to  them."  So  they  had  no  very  bad  time.  Such  were  the  ordinaiy 
ofleringi. 

A  special  form  of  payment  or  offering,  of  which  examples  have  been  pre- 
served to  ns,  were  the  so  called  "  anathenutta,"  models  in  silver,  gold,  eta  of 
diseased  limbs^  feet,  hands,  or  deformed  arms,  which  the  sick  hung  up  in 
the  temples  for  the  benefit  of  the  gods.  These  were  then  sold  anew  by  the 
priests  to  other  patients,  and  again  oflbred  to  the  gods,  and  so  on  ocf 
•r^ni^ttm,  a  primilave,  lucrative  and  pious  pnictioe  which  has  been  pre- 
senred  in  onr  pilgrimage  churches  of  the  present  day,  though  obsolete  in 
2 
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private  practice.  The  object  was  tbe  same  as  tliat  sought  even  to^y 
in  Kevlaar : 

**  Whoe'er  n  wax  ImTiH  f»tf(^r«,  refrnins  his  own  hand  «()niid, 
And  who  a  wax  toot  ofVcis,  his  loot  is  freed  from  wotiiid," 

Ordinary  liygicnic  measures  were  daily  biitlis,  frii'tioii  ami  inunction 
of  the  body,  abstiiieiu-e  from  certain  kinds  ol'  food,  e.  g.  cow's  tlesh  and 
jiork  (llioutjli  the  ilesli  of  oxen  might  be  eaten),  the  flatulent  bean  (while 
the  far  more,  subpiciouts  onion  and  garlic  were  mueh  liked),  and  less  fre- 
quently gymnastic  exercises.  In  addition  tbe  Egyptians  maintained  a  sin)]jlc 
mode  of  life  and  practised  a  caieftil  system  of  nurture  and  hardening  from 
childhood.   For  the  sake  of  deanliness  linen  clothing  was  worn. 

The  simplicity  of  their  system  of  rearinje  children  was  so  jcreat,  that  tbe  expense 
of  raising  a  child  to  manhood  amounted  to  only  about  $4,00»  an  inexpensiveness  due 
chipHy  to  tbe  cheapness  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Moreover  the  Egyptians  took  a  purgative  and  an  emetic  regularly 
three  times  a  month  (on  the  principle  that  all  diseases  arise  from  the  food, 
and  are  to  be  prevented  in  this  way),  and  for  these,  as  well  as  for  the  daily 
evacuations,  and  even  for  coitus,  definite  times  were  preseribed.  It  is  dif- 
ficidt  to  under^ilaiid  how  such  prescriptions  (especially  the  last  mentio?ie<l) 
could  have  been  carried  out  in  practice,  for  tlie  ancient  Egyptians  were 
very  obscene,  and,  like  the  Scythians,  Persiau^s  and — modern  students — 
were  very  fond  of  drinkinji  lo  excess.  Beer  was  tbe  favorite  beverage, 
while  with  the  Persians  it  was  wine.  The  prescriptions  of  the  Egyptian 
physicians  for  the  expulsion  of  vermin  from  houses  and  clothing,  several 
of  which  iiave  been  preserved  to  ns,  ma^*  also  be  classed  under  the  head  of 
sanitaiy  regulations.  In  order  to  avoid  defilement  before  the  gods  by 
such  vermin,  the  priests  likewise  wore  linen  clothing,  and  shaved  off  every 
day  the  hair  upon  their  whole  body.  In  epidemics  fumigations  were  prac- 
tised to  purify  the  air. 

In  surgery,  ftud  especially  in  operative  surgery,  tbe  physicians  of  the 
warlike  Pharaohs*  accomplished  considerable,  and  obtained  results  Ailly 
capable  of  refhting  the  denials  of  this  fact  dictated  by  the  self-sufficient 
national  vanity  of  the  old  Greek  writers.  They  bandaged  suppurating 
ulcers  (ubennu),  practise<l  venesection  and  cupped  by  means  of  horns 
sawed  off  near  the  point.  Thej*  performed  circumcision,  in  accordance 
with  the  precepts  of  their  religion,  using  apparently  knives  of  flint,  and 
lliey  also  practiced  castration  by  crushinix  <>r  pounding  the  testicles,  and 
more  rarely  with  the  knife.  In  fact  this  latter  operation  was  performed 
with  such  success  and  dexterity,  that,  even  as  late  as  the  Koman  period, 
most  of  the  eunuchs  were  supplied  by  Egypt.  Tliey  jvactised  lithotomy 
with  a  dexterity  preserved  as  a  secret,  and,  indeed,  iierforuied  aniputiitions, 
as  pictures  found  at  Thebes  and  Dendcrali  testify'.  In  ophthalniie  surgery 
they  were  especiall}*  bkilful,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  even  opera- 

1.  Pharao  is  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  Ejryptian  royal  title  "Per-sa",  "Qreal  Hoase", 
about  equiraleat  to  our  modern  "Sabltme  Porte". 
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ted  Ibr  cataract.  Imperl^ly  noit^  (hwturee  and  artificial  teeth  have 
hetea  found  in  mummiea — ^tbe  latter  an  evidence  that  dentiatiy  and  dentistB 
Mxet  at  all  evente,  as  old  as  the  ooquetr}'  for  which  Egyptian  women  were 
notorioua.   From  the  preceding  remarks  we  might  infer  that  the  Egyptians 

were  experienced  in  the  construction  and  invention  of  instruments,  but^ 
in  addition  to  this,  a  great  number  of  surgical  instruments  have  been 
actually  discovered. 

The  pathological  kuowlodiic  of  tho  ancient  Egyptians  comprised  a 
knowledge  of  fever  antl  of  diseases  of  the  e3e8,  in  the  treatment  of  which 
Eizvptian  phy<5ieiaiis  enJoytMl  special  reputation  throughout  all  antiquity. 
They  musl  therefore  be  refiarded  as  the  earliest  oculists.  They  were  even 
suniUHined  to  foreign  courlb,  and  iiunish  us  the  earliest  examples  of  practi- 
tioners wlio  traveled  among  foreign  people.  Gray  cataract  was  called  an 
ascent  of  the  water,"  out  of  which  the  Greeks  made  a  descent"* 

The  Gjeyptiant  were  aim  acquainted  with  pterv>:ium  and  the  arcus  tenilis,  with  in" 
flamination  in  the  vascular  parts  of  the  eve,  ophthalmic  catarrh,  lippitudo,  amaragdus, 
or  i:re«'n  disease  (^rhiiicomii  ?K  hlood  in  the  eye,  fatty  dej^neratioa.  granolationR  and 
wljifHtiin'^  of  iIh'  I:itter;  with  disi'ases  of  the  heart,  of  the  ears,  of  the  skin  (ineltiHinj; 
leprosy,  .•cinall-po.v,  acne  of  the  face,  eruptions  upon  the  head,  er^j'sipelas,  itching  of  the 
lef,  sweat  in}!  of  the  feet,  etc.) ;  with  diHeasee  of  the  bidr,  verrainoat  diaeasM,  haematnriat 
•dycnria,  too  frequent  urination,  the  nrinnry  tronblea  of  children ;  with  dieeaies  of  the 
sexnal  oijtane,  of  the  stomach,  toothnicbe,  faead<ache,  etc 

Under  the  titles  Sti,  Hmaon,  disease  of  the  Ba,  Ohatj,  Bosou,  Zana- 
fOjJt.  Uchedn  (pains)  etc,  are  preserved  certaiiL  forms  of  disease,  whose 
analogues  of  the  present  day  cannot  be  preoisdy  determined.  As  an 
<czample  of  Egyptian  symptomatology  we  quote  the  description  of  the 
disease  last  mentioned  (gastric  cancer?): 

"  His  helij  is  heavy,  the  mouth  of  his  stomach  ie  dieeased,  hia  heart  burns,  his 
■cloilips  liaiii:  down  loose,  even  fthiin(hitit  clothlnir  <'annot  WMrm  him.  In  the  nijicbt 
tiiirnl  torments  him,  his  taste  is  perverted  hke  thai  of  a  man  who  has  eaten  the  figs 
of  the  gjcomore:  hia  deah  is  wasted  away  as  that  of  a  man  who  is  ill.  If  he  goes  to 
stool  bis  bowels  refuse  to  act.  In  bis  bellj  there  is  inflammation,  the  savor  of  his 
heart  is  ill :  when  be  rises  he  is  liice  a  man  who  ia  restrained."  (Haeser.) 

The  following  passage  may  serve  as  an  example  of  old  Egyptian 

'diagnosis  and  therapeutics : 

"When  thou  fiTidest  anyone  with  a  hardnef^s  in  his  re-ket  (pit  of  the  stomach),  and 

whf»n,  afttT  eatin;:,  he  fi-els  a  pressurr:  in  his  Intestines,  hi.s-  stomach  iJitC^  is  ."^wollen,  and 
he  feeU  had  in  walking,  like  one  who  suffers  from  beat  in  his  back;  then  observe  him 

1.  The  ancient  Greek  terms  for  our  modern  "cataract"  were,  &i:aj[utia  or  bypoeby- 
nia,  and   nrzn^oni::^  hypo^yeia,  both  of  which,  like  the  equivalent  Latin 

"saffusio",  imply  a  "pouring  down".  'I'he  rise  of  the  Lntln  "  cataraeta "  or 
"  catsractes"  to  designate  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
The  ^rliest  Latin  wrilere  in  whom  I  have  met  it,  are  Gilbertus  Anglicus,  and  the 
*'  Fonr  Hesters"  of  Salerno,  both  of  whom  flourished  probably  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  13th  century.  Ambroise  Far§  says  the  term  cataract  wa.s  employed  by 
the  Arabians.  According  to  Pliny,  the  Alexandrian  herb  Anagallis  arvenaia 
was  employed  as  a  mydriatic  (II.) 
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when  lit  IIm  itretohed  out,  and  if  Iboa  findest  his  intntiMS  Iwe,  and'  a  hairdn«M  in  hi* 

rt'hrt,  nay  to  thjmir  tliiit  in  a  diHcaseofthe  liver.  Then  prepare  for  ^jselfa  remedy, 
ii»Tt)r"Hrij{  to  the  s<  *  r<  »h  of  the  (hotanJcnl)  science,  from  flu-  plant  jMI-cAe-/€t<  And 
dat«M,  mix  tliHiii  {miticfi,  and  give  {da!)  in  water,  etc."    i  t^ijers.) 

W(»  Imvo  litilo  infonnntion  concerning  the  midwifery  of  the  Kgyptians, 
except  th:it.  tlu'v  luul  iniilwivcs  (mesrheimu),  and  tbat  tlu-  K«j\  |>ti;in  women, 
who  wore  dclicale  iiiul  luxuriuiiw,  here  cliildren  with  greiili  t  tiittioulty  tl>an  the 
Hebrew,  lit  tiiJlicull  cuhvh  physiciaua  wore  also  cidk'd  in.  and  there  were 
N|HHMul  lying-in  apartments.  From  their  gii'nsecology  we  know,  among  other 
tliingii,  et'rUin  prescriptions  ftjr  the  promotion  of  conception,  and  certain 
rules  for  the  n^cognltlon  of  fruitfhlness,  and  of  existing  pregnancy  in  women. 
If  e.  g.  a  woman  Uik«t  a  drink  prepared  ftt»m  the  herb  boudodou-ka  and 
tbo  milk  of  another  woman,  who  has  borne  a  boy,  and — vomtta— the  is 
[)regnant :  If,  however,  ahe  simply  emctatee,  she  is  not.  (Idioayncraay  of 
the  pregnant  ?) 

In  physiology  they  held  tliat  until  the  age  of  fifty  3'ear8  the  heart 
galna  annually  about  two  draohms  in  weighty  but  that  afterwatda  it  loeea 
about  the  same  amount  each  year,  so  that  finally,  In  old  people,  death  is 
iHX'asiontHl  by  this  continual  loes.  They  also  assumed  that  four  demcma 
ruled  over  the  body.  Hnnger  and  thirst  were  not  reganlod  as  Ixxlily  wants, 
but  as  (iuasi-|)oisonou8  substances,  which  forced  themselves  into  the  body 
antl  rtMUjired  to  be  neutralized  by  eating  and  drinking,  in  ortlrr  that  they 
nii^lit  not  (lostrv>v  it.  A  siioilnr  Hii|iorsiition  also  prevailed  r^aniiog  the 
diMui,  anvi  thus  thi*si>  too  ti  luirctl  food.    *  But  hta  '^ 

The  Kgvptiuns.  who  dul  not  shrink  from  humuu  dij-sivtioi^  :i-  much 
as  the  tlreeks,  wciv,  indtHHl,  ac(]uaiuted  with  anatomy,  but  uui  to  tiie 
degrtH»  whicli  we  miyfht  r\}Hvt  from  their  other  uietlical  knowKHiLrc.  Yet 
Alholisi.  Uic  ti*^vn  of  king  Menes  (^hvvtl  accoixiiug  lo  Bo*.kh  li.  C  a« Ul!.  accord- 
iug  tu  Lauth  B.  C.  41ai)«  who  is  ktmseif  aaud  to  have  beea  a  physician, 
had  written  on  anatomy.  Both  of  theae  were  kings,  and  thns  fttmish  evi- 
dence of  the  high  estimation  of  medicine  and  of  physieiana  in  Eg3rpt. 
The  KgD'ptiana  assumed  IhcoieticmUy  the  existence  of  two  kinds  of  veeseb 
and  nerves  {ot  tendons,  mefu\  of  which  there  wcie  in  the  body  ftom  24  to 

Such  a  ^roetu**  e.  g.  extends  ftom  the  little  llimifr  to  the  heart ;  hence 
the  custom  of  dipping  this  finger  into  their  libations  They  were  aeqaaiated 
with  the  heart,  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the  crvstalliae  lens  of  the  eye. 
When  we  cooskier  the  methvxi  in  which  the  operation  of  embalming 
was  {terfomml.  it  is  manifest  that  the  custom  could  rt^nlt  in  no  anatomical 
ktK>wU\lg\\  even  if  the  'vX^rson-*  who  made  ef^^^fl!•?''^^  Iheir  busittess  had 
been  of  a  dilfervut  cIass  l^^  n  ti  a:  :o  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  rvally 
belougvil-  The  Kxlies  of  tuir.  ix>me  women  >  when  they  could  not  be  em- 
baltiHxl  by  their  own  sws;.  as  wa*  the  usual  cti^tom' .  were  never  entni*ted 
t»"»  lh<^  eml*:iht\iT^  until  thrw  or  four  d^v;*  after  dealb  Toe  m<Tiie  of  pro- 
tVvivtrx-      o:;; ''ci^'iun^ wa>      '.oUv^wis  :  i^.  ;  ^ux-  diUrjiined  by 

ff|,etia»  04       <.kvv«iK;\i  m  whi<^  of  Ibt  ihiw  prevaleot  s^les  the  ope> 
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ration  slionUl  be  performed.    In  the  more  exix»nsive  styles  patterns  were 
exhibited  for  their  selection.    If  the  highest  style  (which  cost  about 
$1123)  was  selected,  one  of  the  sacred  scribes,  hierogrammatcus,'  marked 
eight  lines,  one  upon  the  left  side,  following  the  direction  and  length  of 
which  an  associate  from  the   disreputable"  and  most  deeply  despised 
caste  of  the  antjientSy  the  "  parascbisteS)"  with  a  sharp  stone^an  eyidenoe 
of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  cnstomo— made  an  incision  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.   He  then  ran  away,  so  as  not  to  be  stoned  for  his  ollhnoe 
against  the  dead.   Now  began  the  work  of  the  embalmers  *<^oolchytes~ 
who  existed  as  a  guild  down  even  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
viscera  were  removed  and  preserved  in  canopen,  i.  e.  vases  of  clay,  lime- 
stone, or  alabaster,  the  lids  of  which  were  decorate<i  with  representations  of 
<one  of  the  four  Genii  of  the  dead— Amset)  Hapi,  Tuamutef  and  Kheb- 
sennuf — to  whom  the  canope  in  question  was  dedicated.    After  the  cranial 
•cavit}'  was  cleared  of  the  brain  by  means  of  hooks  inserted  through  the 
nose,  the  cavitip-*  of  both  tho  cranium  an<l  abdomen  were  filled  with  spices. 
The  salters — taricheutes  —  then  laid  the  corpse  in  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  where  it  was  left  for  seventy  days.    At  th<?  expiration  of  this 
perio<l  it  was  again  washed  in  caustic  .soda,  then  coated  over  with  gum, 
and  finally  wrapi^ed  in  a  cloth  of  fine  linen.  The  corjise.  thns  prepared,  was 
{tiaced  by  tlie  friends  in  a  bivalvnlar  wooden  cotlin,  hollowed  but  to  suit 
the  size  an*!  form  of  the  body,  and  often  adorned  with  beautiful  hiero- 
glyphics. The  mumm\-,  thus  completed,  was  then  placed  in  the  catacombs, 
where,  as  we  know,  they  have  been  fbund  in  a  good  state  of  preservation 
«fter  thousands  of  years.   In  "  embalming  of  the  second  class,*'  which  cost 
tSOO,  melted  cedar  resin  was  ii^ected  into  the  unemptied  cavities  of  the 
body,  which  was  then  salted  down  for  seventy  days,  after  which  the  viscera 
And  resin  were  removed  together.     Embalming  of  the  third  class"  consisted 
In  simply  salting  the  body  after  it  bad  been  washed.   Besides  these  meth> 
ods,  the  Egyptians  also  often  buried  their  dead  in  the  ordinary'  way.  In 
fact,  the  poor  were  even  buried  in  the  sand  without  any  shroud,  and 
those  possessed  of  a  little  means,  in  arched  vaults  built  of  brick.  The 
Egyptians  too  were  the  earliest  nation  to  have  a  belief  in  immortality,-  a 
doctrine  which  the}'  held  as  much  as  3000  years  B.  C 

The  nncirnr  Iv/vplinn  ritstom  of  rmhalming  the  ih'ud  wns  nhn  prp«prvo<]  for  h 
long  time  aiuoiit;  the  Chri.<^tiHii8.  Thus  e.  p.  as  late  as  A.  D.  TIU  the  pHpynis  C'optieus 
was  found  besidt;  a  Chrintian  tnnratny.  With  respect  to  the  foundaiion  of  the  custom 
of  embalminj;,  Berodotas  rays:  "The  Peraiann  worship  lire  as  a  f[od,  and  the  burntng 
<if  corpsen  is  unusual  with  both  people:  witii  the  Persians,  Wcnu!«e  thej  my  it  is  not 
hecomini:  iti  the  trod  to  Cf>usume  n  dead  body;  with  the  KjrvptiariK.  because  they 
behVve  firo  to  hf  an  iiin  iiiiii  (  d  heinir  which  consumes  evorjthinji  thitt  it  .'•cizes  upon; 
when,  howevt  r,  it  hns  eaten  its  fiii.  it  dies  upon  its  ftiod.  Now  it  is  not  cu.storaary 
with  them  to  give  a  dead  body  to  the  beasts,  and  therefore  they  embalm  the  corpaes  in 

1,  TliP  s(-»i!H\  from  tlir  tlmo  of  ihc  Egyptian.**  fiown  to  the  inveiifiofi  of  printliip,  was 
n  very  important  personajie,  as  lie  is  even  lo-dny  in  tlie  East,  m  well  as  in  Italy. 
He  rankR  anon};  the  learned,  and  as  a  profetiisional  man. 
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order  thai  they  nmj  not  be  devoai«d  by  worms."   It  was  also  a  question  of  religioor  * 
views,  and  not  entirely  a  matter  of  hy^ene. 

According  to  more  recent  investigations,  the  custom  of  embalming  wu8  connected 
with  the  bciirf  iti  imnioi  lfilit  x ,  wliicli  tlse  Egyptians  first  posse^srtj.  'J'he  bodv  contains 
a  portion  of  the  (irt'jil  JntrlliiicrKe,  a  divine  spark,  elm,  which,  inasmuch  88  by 
itself  it  would  destroy  the  body,  is  rMiciosed  in  the  soul,  6a,  and  thus  loses  its  Hbining 
covering.  When  tbe  man  dies,  chu  is  freed,  and  is  converted  into  a  demon.  BUf  how- 
ever, does  not  perinh,  but  remains  in  the  dead  (under  the  title  Xra),  aa  a  kind  of  phan- 
tom of  him  to  whose  body  it  is  united,  and  hence  the  body  roust  be-  preserved. 
Accordin^rly  th(^  mstorn  of  f»!iiba1min'j,  with  tho  prf><oiitittion  of  food  and  furniture, 
like  chairs.  Ktooi.s,  etc.,  was  introduced,  tor  the  support  and  conveni(>nee  of  the  ^aul» 
of  the  dead.  The  donation  to  all  corpses  was  therefore  the  same  in  kind,  but  more  or 
less  expensive,  and  indicated  Bowefimea  merely  by  pictorial  representations  c»f  the 
furniture  of  tlio  dead.  The  funeral  banqiK  ts  were  also  desi):ned  merely  for  tlie 
support  of  the  ka,  who  wns  f^upp^i^ed  to  share  in  the  feast,  and  to  talte  whatever  food- 
was  left  over     fllichard  Buchta. ) 

Other  fiiethods  ot  disposing  of  tlie  dead  wcri'  also  in  common  use. 

The  Egyptians  were  acquainted  wilh  u  conaiilerablc  number  of  flrujja, 
and  liail  iiumerouti  formulie  for  tlicir  preparation,  rromineul  remedies 
were  opiutD,  strycbnus.  squill  and  vegetable  remedies  in  general,  thougb 
medidnes  of  ADimal  origin  and  of  a  disgosting  kind  were  also  employed. 
Among  the  latter  we  may  notioe  the  urine  of  a  wife  faithM  to  her  apouee 
(for  which' a  king  was  compelled  to  look  for  ten  years  among  the  Egyp- 
tian women  I),  as  a  remed}*  for  the  e3'cs,  the  excrement  of  animals  and 
even  whole  lusards  etc.  This  di^usting  practice  need  not  occasion  na 
mudi  surprise :  indeed  we  ought  readily  to  pardon  the  ancient  Egyptians 
when  we  reflect^  that  in  our  own  boasted  age  similar,  or  even  worse  reme- 
dies, e.  g.  roasted  placenta,  the  juice  of  ftesh  cow-dung,  liuinan  urine  mixed 
witb  brandy  etc.,  are  quite  commonly  employed  in  domestic  and  quack 
medicine.  The  Kgyptians  also  made  use  of  metallic  preparations  like  anti- 
mony (a  paint  fur  the  c^^es).  verdigris,  white-lead  etc.  Ointments,  oils 
(which,  in  consequence  of  their  excellence,  were  imported  from  Egypt  by 
even  tho  fJrceks  in  Hippocrates'  time).  pl:ist<  rs  pills  (mixed  with  honey  and 
aftorwards  rolled  into  fonii).  steam  for  uili;ii;itiinis.  poultices,  enemata. 
decoctious  etc.,  were  recognized  preparations.    The  fumigatory  Kyphi'  was 

I.  The  Kyphi  was  an  aromatic  conipoun<l  of  varying  composition,  i-mploycd  as  a 
fitmi^ntory,  a*!  a  mfdieinf  niid  in  embalming.  In  thf>  pny>\rtis  Kbers  it  ronsists 
of  juniper  berrie.H,  niyrrii,  feiiugre(d%,  niaKtit-,  olibaniim,  raisins.  {'!  frnifcii)  and 
several  other  ingredients  not  identified.  Other  formula*  for  its»  preparation  are 
iciven  by  Dioscorldes  and  Galen.  Amonj;  the  more  familiar  drugs  mentioned  in 
the  papyroa  Bbers  are  also  acacia,  calamns,  coriander,  saffron,  liyoscyamus, 
lettucp,  mandragora.  olive  oil,  pcunegrnnate,  and  perhaii.'^  the  CMJitor  oil  bean. 
Ca>itf»r  nil  (kiki  oil'  wa«  n«td  bv  thp  Kir.vptians  for  burninc.  and  also  in  inunctions, 
but  not,  so  far  as  i  know,  as  a  cathartic.  A  jiowerful  Kgyt»tian  poison  was  tlie 
halicacabon,  which  Ebera  believes  to  have  been  the  ;uh/.'j,  moly,  of  Homer. 
Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a  soporific,  more  active  than  opium,  and  the  drufc  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Celsus.  Dioscorides  and  Galen.  Sprengel  is  inclined  to  identify  it 
with  tin-  Pli\«a!i'<  yjonmifpra.  Tho  identity  r.f  Honi<'r'«  \ppi<nflH»  «till  rf>niain«  a 
question  to  U'at  the  ingenuity  and  profundity  ut  pharmucologiats  and  criticit.  (1J.)« 
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especially  &mons,  a  fact  which  flimiahes  proof  that  Inxnry  and  the  cos- 
metic art,  which  obtained  great  vogue  in  Egypt  in  later  times,  flourished 
also  in  the  earliest  periods.  8uch  directions  as  "In  th;  <  vening,"  "The 
fourth  part  every  four  days/'  were  frequently  employed,  and  the  quantity 
of  dmga  by  measure  and  weight  was  given. 

Egyptian  recipes  for  dtsense  of  the  tnteKtinea:  Csraway  *eed«  drachm; 
O  Ktse  s;rease.  )  dmclim:  Milk,  I  tenat  (about  ^  )»itit).  Rttb  up  tlie  seed  of  the  plant 
tebni  (?)  witli  vinejrar.  and  jjive  lo  llie  patient.  PomPtriHiuiff  r'hmI.  J  dr:iclim  ;  sycornore 
(ruit,  I  draclim;  beer  (Hrst  brewed  by  the  Egjpiitins,  uiid  drunk  luaiil^),  1  tenut: 
boil,  M\r,  eHt ! 

These  prescriptions  i«h»  uirnish  evKiviiee  of  a  cultivntc-d  pharmacy, 
and  it  is  \ery  possible  tliat  tlie  Arabians,  fn  whom  tin-  iiivt'iitioii  of  tliis 
art  has  been  ascribed,  only  borrowed  it  iVuni  Uic  Eji\  ptians ;  lor  it  is  un- 
doubted that  they  frequently  made  use  of  Egyptian  prescriptions.  From 
the  fhet  too  that  apothecaries  are  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Moses  it 
may  be  concluded  that  a  distinct  class  of  apothecaries  existed  among  the 
£g3*ptians,  teom  whom  Moses  borrowed  most  of  bis  regulations.  There 
were  quite  certainly  domestic  medicine  chesto  among  the  Eg)'ptian8,  of 
which  that  of  the  queen  Mentnhotep,  found  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  may 
ftimiah  an  example. 

In  the  preparation  of  remedies,  as  well  as  before  taking  the  same^ 
prayer  was*  offered,  definite  forms  for  which  are  still  extant  One  of  these 
runs  as  follows : 

"  May  Ih\9  henl  lue,  as  stie  lieiited  HortiK  of  all  the  ills  itiiiicted  upon  him  when 
Set  slew  his  fiillier  Osiris.  O  Isi«  llinn  jrrriit  pneliantn'ss,  free  me.  deliver  ine  from 
all  evil,  imd  and  liorrible  things,  (rum  tlie  ;:o<i  and  liuddesis  of  <*vi\,  from  the  uod  uud 
goddess  of  mckneM,  and  from  the  unclean  demon  who  preMen  upon  me.  as  thou  did<t 
loose  and  free  (fay  eon  Horns." 

The  "Blacic  Art",  however,  was  punished  with  death  IVom  very 
early  times,  and  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Ramses  II.  Mental  dis- 
eases were  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  demons  (^Ati),  and  amulets  were  in 
common  use,  especiall}'  In  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  sj'stem. 
(Nowada^-s  we  employ  galvanic  belts  and  metallotherapy — mere  varieties 
of  amulets.)  Astrology  also  was  called  into  counsel  in  the  treatment  of 
disease. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  the  <»tiological  ideas  of  the  Egyptians 
may  be  readil}'  inferred,  and  especially  the  tlieiirgic  character  of  oncicut 
Kgjptian  medicine  during  the  period  of  pure  Egyptian  civilization. 

\Vh«n,  liowevtT.  Psnrnmctichus  T.  fB.  C.  ()G4-6in>,  by  (he  aid  of  foreign 
trtxips,  drove  ont  the  princes  of  the  Uodckarc  liy,  and  Isirgeiy  dirnini.slu'd  tbe 
ancient  isolation  of  Egypt — an  isolation  wtiich,  in  ancient  times,  punished 
with  death  every  foreikMu  r  wlio  t  iittMvtl  tin*  country  ;  more  ej<|H  cially  when 
his  son  NecliHu  (NlcIh*)  11.  i^ucceedod  hitn  in  HIO,  and,  with  Ihv  aid  of 
l*hcenician  sailors,  accomplished  the  circumuuvigatiou  of  Africa,  and  began 
piercing  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  \  finally  when  Amasis  (570-520)  received  the 
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Oneks'  into  his  country  with  open  unoB,  the  original  old-Egyptian  medicine 
bcgnn  to  decline  more  and  more,  until  after  the  last  Egyptian  king, 
Nectanebus.  and  the  death  of  Alexander,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, it  cntirclv  vanisiied  beforp  tlie  Hroek  s3-stem.  to  survive  henceforth 
onlv  as  a  wretclu'd  abortion  of  mayfic  and  alcheniv.  In  the  Middle  Aetps, 
as  \vt'  know.  K<r\  ]itinn  windum  was  regardetl  identical  with  sorcery  the 
search  fur  the  phUo^pbers'  stone,  alchemy  and  astrology. 

II.  THE  MEDICINE  OF  THE  BABYLONIANS,  ASSYRIANS,  PHiKNICIANS 
(CARTHAGENIANS),  UEDES  AND  ANCIBNl'  PERSIANS. 

The  lands  of  the  central  portion  of  Western  Asia,  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  on  the  North,  the  Penian  Gulf  on  the  South,  the  Syrian  Desert  on  the 
West,  and  the  Indus  on  the  East,  were  in  the  remotest  ages  the  seat  of  a 
high  civilization. 

The  non-Semitic  people  of  Aecad  (Samerians)  are  considered  the  <dd- 

est  representatives  of  this  cradle  of  civilisation.  Their  oulturo  was  StttMe- 
quently  entirely  adopted  by  the  Semitic  races  who  succeeded  them,  and 
especially  hy  the  Jews,  whose  doctrines  of  the  creation,  the  fall  of  man,  the 
patriarchs  and  their  names,  the  flood,  the  tower  of  Habel  etc.,  display  the 
greatest  similarity  to  the  As.syrio-Rabylonian  traditions  and  narratives 
deciphered  from  the  euneit'orni  i?iscri|»tions."'  Tpon  tills  primeval  seat  of 
civiliznt ion  devi'loped,  after  the  (lisa|»pearance  ol'  the  Accadians.  the  .slates 
of  tlie  Haby loaians  (between  the  iMiphrates  and  Uie  Tigris,  .south  of  Meso- 
j)oLaniia  I  ;  the  Assyrians*  t  beyond  ihe  Tigris,  east  of  Mctoopotuiniu) ;  and 
the  Syrians  (west  of  the  Euplirsites).  All  of  these  nations  belonged  to  the 
Semitic  stock.  In  addition  to  the  states  now  mentioned,  we  find  also 
developing  upon  this  same  region  the  l^ingdom  of  the  Mcdo-Pereians 
(between  the  Tigris  and  the  Indus),  who,  however,  belonged  to  the  Indo> 
Germanic  stock,  and  were  younger  than  the  preoedii^  peoples. 

Babylon,  the  oldest  of  these  states,  at  a  very  early  period  (B.  C.  2000) 
became  a  province  of  Assyria  under  Ninus.  At  a  later  period  under 
Nebiichadneatar  <B.  C.  604-561)  it  again  obtained  the  ascendancy,  until 
finally,  under  the  reign  of  Nabonides,  Babylonia  (with  Syria  under  Cnrsus) 
was  subjected  to  the  Persian  power  by  C3TUS  (Kurusch,  Koresch.  B.  C.  559- 
529 )  in  the  year  l>38  B.  C. 

1.  By  tiie  introduction  of  tbe  pnpyrni  into  Greece  the  Greelts  firM  rec^ved  a  niitable 

mstvrial  for  permanent  writinje,  as  they  had  received  from  tbe  Pb<»nician»  tbe 

alpliniH-l  In  Pixi'tiician  word),  as  a  .«uitiili)e  nietin.s  for  tlio  same  object  (Msx 
Mhller).  Wliile  tliev  rccoivefl  tnnti  r-a!-  fin»l  mpari'.-  tiI«o  from  other  peopiev^  M 
they  sppt'dily  surpassed  ihein  ull  in  ihe  imporiance  uf  their  writij»jii«. 

2.  Tbe  Inngiiuire  of  the  Accadians  had  become  a  dead  tati}:uH<!e  a»  earlj  ns  the  I7ih 

century  B.  C.   It  was  written  and  read,  like  the  Chinese,  from  above  downwards, 
and  in  ct>liiniii>  wiiicli  followeii  eacb  Other  from  ri>:lit  to  left, 
d.  Ah  ♦•arly  hs  i>  ('   H'OO  tin-  A«>:\T!jui«i  pn«vr«isc'(i  ]i'i!arif»s  of  cutieiform  wririru^,  iitid 
a«lnin(inii<  :kl.  l'i  iimiuHUcnl  and  li-xicti^rnpiiieul  works.    At  a  still  carluT  period 
they  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  workin;;  in  gold,  silvi-r  and  bronze. 
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In  the  gimjr  dawn  of  •atiquity  there  immignted  into  Babylonia  ftom 
the  North  a  Turanian  people,  the  Cbaldees,  whose  dominant  element  con- 
eiated  of  the  servanta  of  the  deity.  The  latter  thus  rose  to  be  an  iofluen- 
tial  ptieethood,  and  acooidlnglj  the  name  Chaldee— the  Magi  of  the  Bible— 
"Was  employed  to  designate  both  these  immigrants  and  their  priests.  The 
-Chaldees  were  scattered  over  the  provinces  of  the  states  mentioned  above, 
and  enjoyed  great  esteem  as  mathematicians  (they  adopted  the  sexagesimal 
system.'  because  this  has  the  most  divisors),  nstroiiomers  (they  prepared 
the  iirst  calendars)  and  also  astrologers,  interpreters  of  dreams  and  (theurgic) 
physicians.  Acconlinjj  to  Horodotus,  however,  the  nuhylonians  had  no 
regular  pltT'^toiati'^.  who  visited  the  sick,  but  the  hitter  woro  cxpose<l  upon 
the  strot'ts.  aud  mterroiriilcd  by  those  who  passed  It'  :uiy  of  these  visitors 
had  recovered  froui  a  hiniilar  disease,  he  wat*  expected  to  counsel  Uie  sick 
4M  to  the  means  by  wliicii  he  had  been  himself  cured. 

The  Zend-Avesta  (Living  WonI),  composed  in  tlie  Zentl  dialect  of  the 
old  Persian  language,  and  its  later  aud  dauuditcr  dialect,  the  Pehlwi,  is  re- 
garded as  a  work  which  originated  sub»t.uutially  with  the  guild  of  the 
Chaldeans,  hot  which  was  committed  to  writing  by  Zarathustra  (Zerdut^ht, 
iSoroaster),  a  Bestur-Bapetman,  L  e.  priestly  law-giver,  who  lived  B.  C.  2500 
(?),  or  at  least  before  B.  C.  500,  probably  in  the  age  of  Darins  Hystaspes 
(B.  C.  521*485>,  and  was  a  memt)er  of  that  priesthood.  This  work  was 
subsequently  lost,  l>ut  afterwards  collected  ftom  memory  into  a  book  of  its 
present  form.  It  now  consists  of  the  Yazoa  (a  liturgy),  the  Vispered 
-(praj-ers),  and  the  Jescht  and  Bundebeseh  (history  aud  cosmology).  The 
medical  portion  (which  roust  he  regarded  as  common  to  all  the  people 
mentioned  above),  is  preserved  in  the  section  Vendidad,'  The  Javidani- 
•chire<],  or  Book  of  Eternal  Wisdom,  was  older  than  the  Zend-Avesta,  but 
has  been  lost. 

The  mythology  of  the  Persians  di^itiuguishes  a  good  principle,  Or- 

inu/A  ( Ahuram.n7:da).  belonging  to  tlie  li^lil.  from  whom  emanate  the 
good  spirits,  the  supreme  Amsriin-paiids  i  A hinescha«;peiit'i^  whose  decrees 
are  diliu'ftitly  executofl  by  their  hulK>rdinute  Izviln  (an<:eis.  archangels),  .32 
in  numlHjr.  Among  the  hitter  Korschid.  the  sun,  and  Milhra,  iu  the  middle 
between  the  sun  niid  moon,  are  especially  conspicuous.  It  also  recognizes 
Ahriman  ( Aniirainandschuj  the  evil  principle,  chirkuess,  and  the  supreme 
Diws  (Dews,  Dewas),  Aschmosch,  i)gbetasch,  liuchasp,  Astujad,  Tarik, 

1.  From  them  il  pameU  over  to  the  Greeks  etc  ,  and  our  division  of  the  hour  ituo 

slxry  minutes  is  n  remiinnt  of  Hiilnloninn  mnlhemntics  or  nslronomy.  Tlie 
donhlo  standard  or  r»'l!i{ivp  \  tiliii'  of  irold  nnd  «Hvor  Max  Mtilh  r  rilsn  dfri^es  from 
the  Kaltyiuniand,  from  whom  the  Persinns  acquireii  il,  and  t\rH  intiochi (.*<'(!  it  intu 
practice.   With  the  latter  the  relative  value  of  the  two  motala  was  1 : 18  5. 

2,  Thi.s  i.s  sliijiuly  coiilused.    The  remains  of  liie  reputed  writinus  ut  Zoroaster  are 

divided  tnti»:  1.  The  Vendidad-Sail^,  consisUne  of  the  Vendidati,  the  Ya^na  and 
the  Ylspered.  2.  The  Yesht-Sade:  H.  The  Bundebeecb.  The  6rst  two  nre 
written  in  the  Zend  dialect,  the  last  in  the  Pehlwi.  ( U.) 
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Toeina,  emanating  from  bim,  and  to  whom  A  In  imaa  himself  belongs*  Tbeifr 
Diws  convey  to  men,  and  are  the  oaiases  of  all  diseases,  while  the  cure  of  tb* 
latter  is  efFected  hy  means  of  the  second  Amscbaspand.  Ardibehcscht,  but 
tbrou<rh  the  mediation  of  tlie  priests  (cvprywhero  aetivt*  in  the  beginning; 
of  medical  culture)  the  Mazduynrnas  (faithful),  who  employ  : 

"Trees  and  herb?.  Si>m<>  an-  cured  by  the  knil'o,  otiiera  by  tlie  Wi^HT*  For  by 
tlie  celestial  or  god-like  WoKD  discaseK  are  mohl  surely  cure*!.  Th*-  mobi  perfect 
cures  are  the  work  of  the  *icod-lilce  WORD'",  since  in  tliis  way  the  soul  »lso  sbarea 
in  the  core.  Magicians  too  are  reuwdvd  aa  the  most  excellent  pbjsieians.  Beeides 
these  there  were  herb-doctors  and  knift'-doL-ttirs  (surgeons  i. 

Ainj-ama  was  called  tiie  god  of  healing,  and  Thrita,  who  (like  the 
pUy»iciaaS|  his  disciples)  was  bigldy  esteemed,  was  regarded  as  the  god  of 
ph3'8icians. 

Besides  the  statement  that  ('yrns.  out  of  care  for  his  army,  sarrounded 
himself  with  (military)  physicinns.  wo  find  for  later  times  the  information 
that  F/<iyptians  and  Greeks  came  w^ith  special  frequency  m  physicians  to 
the  i'ersian  court,  and  that  these.  —  ever^'thino:  has  its  earlier  example  if 
their  treatment  was  not  fortunate  in  its  results,  were  in  similar  danger  to 
thai  incurred  by  the  ordinary  physicians  of  the  Caliphs  ami  the  physicians 
of  raediajval  kings,  who,  in  such  cases,  were  occiisionally  crucified.  In  still 
later  times,  Jews  and  Nestorians  filled  these  positions,  while  aboui  A.  D. 
1000  they  were  oecnpied  by  the  Arabian  ph^-siciana,  among  whom  we 
usually  indude  also  native  Persians. 

The  Old-Persian  medicine  too,  so  far  as  we  may  Judge  firom  our  ex- 
ceedingly scant}*  information,  was  theurgic  in  its  character.  Thus  e.  g.  if 
menstruatioQ  in  a  woman  continued  more  than  seven  daj's,  this  domestic 
calamit)'  was  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  a  demon,  and  the  unfortunate 
woman  was  beaten  in  order  to  banish  bim.  A  woman  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  locbial  or  menstrual  discbarge  was  regur<led  as  unclean  (a» 
among  the  Jews,  and  on  similar  h3'gienic  grounds).  w  hik>  intercourse  with 
pregnant  and  suckling:  women  was  considered  sinful.  After  the  birth  of  a 
dead  child — a  dead  body  was  reganled  as  polluting — the  lying-in  woman 
w.'VS  recjuired  to  purify  hei-self,  i.  e.  for  three  days  she  must  <*njoy  no  meat,, 
bread  or  wine,  she  must  wasli.  (»r  at  least  sprinkle  her  body  and  her  cloth- 
ing with  the  urine  of  a  cow  ;  she  receiveti  as  nonrishment  liot  milk,  and 
was  brouglit  to  tlie  place  of  purification  thirty  paccH  fnmi  the  tire,  water 
and  the  holy  bundle  of  twin's,  three  paces  from  pure  men.  Arlilicial  abor- 
tion was  forbitlden.  Iie|)rosy  was  asrrif>od  to  otrences  against  the  sun,  and 
the  sufferer  was  eompelled  to  li\i;  apart  from  the  liealthy  (Herodotus). 
Amulets  played  an  import  ant  lole. 

"Each  city,  ever3'  province  liad  its  Genius;  sparklinj:  stijneh  were  worn  for  love 
of  the  Oenii,  and  in  this  way  originated  the  reliance  upon,  and  belief  in,  the  virtuea 
of  stones.  They  served  to  avert  evil,  and  wpre  especially  uKeful  a«rain8t  the  venom  of 
serpents  and  Bcorpion.s.  ihe  creatures  of  .Xhrinian  :  ihey  mitiyated  the  pains  of  labor, 

of  di*»ea<»*»  and  of  wound??  «inrp  ir  wn«  liolip^'t-d  that  (ii<  nnd  wnfnr,  the  iiuiIp  and 
(eniale  Genius  of  nature,  were  active  in  thcin.    Hence  the  doctrine  ef  the  Ma^t  a»  to- 
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thtir  MmiHMiition ;  hence  the  preacriptions  es  to  tbeir  uu;  hence  the  ittfcid  in  the 
Orphic  myiteriee,  which  were  trftnapurted  from  the  Black  and  Cespian  seaa."  (Herder.)- 

The  Penians  seem  to  have  been  eBpecialljr  famous  for  their  knowledge- 
of  poiaoDB.  The  Hauma^driok— a  drink  prepared  (Tom  the  plant  Hauma, 
which,  like  the  mandragoia,  was  a  god — ^increased  fruitftalneas,  and  was*  * 
prescribed  by  the  physicians  for  pains  in  the  limbs,  catarrhal  obstructions 
and  urinary  diseases.    All  very  meager  traditions  ! 

The  regulaUons  of  the  ancient  Persians  with  respect  to  medical  fees- 
and  examinations  are  known  to  us  more  fully  than  their  medicine.  The 
priests  alone  were  very  bad  pay,  a  simple  l>enediction  sufficing  to  satisfy 
their  score.    All  othor  persons,  however,  paid  well.    Thus  the  chief  of  a. 
tribe  paid  with  a  farm  ;  ii  locnl  mairnate.  and  a  boy  <jf  good  fniTiily.  paid  one 
lariic  draught-ox  ;  a  house-holder,  a  small  draught-ox  ;  wonn  ii  wt-re  to  be 
.  treated  more  oheaply.    Thus  the  lee  for  the  lady  of  the  house  was  one- 
she-ass  ;  for  the  wife  of  the  chief  of  a  family,  one  cow  ;  for  the  wife  of 
the  chief  of  a  tribe,  one  mare  (a  horse  in  the  times  of  Dariua  wa.s  worth 
-  50  l*ersiau  daries,  which,  if  of  gold,  were  equivalent  to  five  dollars,  if  of 
silver,  to  fifty  cents; ^  the  wife  of  the  lord  of  the  province  paid  one  she* 
oamel.   Thus  the  fkmous  doctors  of  that  day  weze  able  to  acquire  in  the 
end,  in  place  of  our  modern  stocks,  a  tolerably  fine  collection  of  live  stock, 
espedally  as  it  was  considered  among  the  Persians  the  greatest  disgrace 
to  remain  in  debt  (and  to  tie)— an  idea  which,  as  we  know,  is  entirely  ex> 
ploded  in  the  present  da3',  at  least  as  regards  ph^'sicians.    Even  the 
veterinary  surgeons  were  not  forgotten  in  the  Old-Persian  tariff.  They  too 
were  paid  in  cattle,  receiving  for  the  cure  of  a  large  draugbtrox,  one  or 
medium  size;  for  that  of  a  medium  sized  ox,  a  small  one.  and  for  the  cure 
of  a  small  one,  the  value  of  it  in  feed  ;  sick  doizs  (the  dog  was  a  sacred- 
animal)  must  l>e  treated  like  human  l)eing8. — As  regards  examinations, 
(which  were  limited  to  "practical  cases"),  any  physician  who  had  "cut" 
three  unbelievers,  and  on  these  occasions  had    done  for"  them  all.  failed 
hy  pass ;  if,  however,  the  unbelievers  survived,  the  faithful  might  give  him 
a  trial. 

"  At  hi»  pleasure  let  him  treat  the  faithful,  and  at  bis  pleasure  let  him  cure  them 

by  cuttinji." 

These  minute  regulations  seem  to  indicate  n  hiiiher  education,  even  in 
medicine,  than  we  have  been  aware  of  up  to  the  present  Liaie.  Yet  it  is  also 
known  that  tlieir  other  knowledge,  especially  in  architecture,  astronom}-,. 
technics,  postal  matters  etc.,  attained  eonsidend^lc  height.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible too  that  the  Persian  medicine  proper  occupied  a  low  position  (for  only 
Egyptians  and  Greeks  are.  known  to  us  as  court  physicians),  and  that  tiiese- 
reguiations  as  to  fees  were  directed  against  extortion  on  the  part  of  the 
lower  native  sacerdotal  physicians  only. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Assyrians  also  belonged  among  the  most 
powerful  and  cultivated  peoples  of  ancient  times,  a  fact  indisputably 
established  by  the  recently  deciphered  cuneiform  inscriptions  and  the  menu- 
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mente  lately  disoovered.  As  early  as  B.  C.  8000  such  danger  from  thte 
Mngdom  of  Assnr  threatened  the  Bgyptiam,  even  then  banning  to  dedine 
in  power  and  oultnre,  that  the  subject  princes  of  the  Hygachos  were  com- 
pelled to  protect  themselvesagainat  it  by  the  foundation  of  border  fortresses. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  high  position  Which  the  Assyrians  held  among  the  peo« 
pie,  whose  writings  have  been  preserved  to  us,  our  information  witli  regard 
to  their  medical  views  is  ver}'  scanty,  at  lemt  up  to  the  present  time.  A 
few  traces  of  tlieir  medicine  are,  however,  found  in  the  epic  poem  "  Istar's 
Journey  to  Hell. "  rrccntly  dfoiphered  hv  Sehrndor.  Thoujih  idontienl  with 
A8tarte,this  tioddos.s  am  iii_r  Hh>  Asfyriaiis  whs  divided  into  Istar  rind  Banllis, 
the  former  (the  supreme  ^^od  of  the  Aceadians)  resembling  the  iieavenly 
Venus  Urania,  the  latter,  the  animal  Astarte.  Istar  presided  over  se:cual 
fruitfulncss  and  generation.  In  addition  to  this  nuMlieo- mythological 
information,  we  tind  in  this  epic  the  following  passage  rehuiug  to  the 
patliolog}'  of  the  Assyrians : 

**  Go  forth,  leuii  Iter  fdrtli  to  suflfer  lier  pui)i<ibnicnl ;  disease  of  die  eves,  of  the 
liiiw.  of  the  feet,  of  the  heart,  ihall  strilce  herf " 

a  tone  which  liarmonixes  perfectly  with  that  of  the  Holy  Writ»  and  shows 
tliat  the  culture  of  all  Semitic  racn  is  similar  in  sulMtance  as  well 
as  form,— a  fact  which  points  to  their  common  source  (Accad).  Here 
also  eveiy  disease  is  a  punishment  ttom  the  gods.  This  explains  how  the 
Jews  adopted  so  many  things  from  the  Assyrians  (and  Aoosdians  ?),  even 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  which  was  so  strict  among  the  Assyrians, 
that  in  tlie  cuneiform  inscription  translated  b^*  Qeorge  Smith  it  is  said : 

"The  seventh  day,  fenst  of  Mnnidach  nnd  Zir:  Puniltn,  a  ^reat  feaxt,  a  day  of 
real.  Thf»  prince  of  tfu*  poopio  will  ent  iiphhor  lite  tli'sh  of  fiirds  nor  edokiHl  fniits. 
H<*  wiii  not  c)ian<;e  hi.s  clottiin^.  lie  will  put  on  no  wliite  robe.  lie  will  briiiic  no 
ofierin;:.  The  ktnie  will  not  ascend  into  his  chariot.  He  will  nut  perforra  his  duties 
as  rojral  law^glrer.  In  a  ftarrison  citjr  the  eommniider  will  permit  no  proclamationB 
to  liis  flolclier«.   The  art  of  the  pby«ician  will  not  be  practised." 

Thus  on  the  Sabbath  even  the  sick  must  dispense  with  the  physician. 
The  following  charm  may  be  considered  a  theurgic  remedy  i^inst  the  ele- 
mentary spirits,  who  were  regarded  as  the  carriers  of  internal  diseases. 
These  diseases,  inasmuch  as  their  ori<.'in  was  not  directly  cognizable  by  the 
senses,  were  inexplicable  to  the  masses : 

"  Let  the  witch  «it  uj.^n  thr  ri<rlir; 
Let  her  leave  the  It-fi  side  tree! 
Adihina,  do  thou  tie  the  knot, 
Bind  ap  the  head  of  the  sick. 
HiA  limhn  in  like  manner  with  fotteris! 
Seat  thou  thyself  on  \\\s  bed, 
With  the  water  of  youth  besprinkle  liiinf "' 

The  iiiUueiioe  of  tlio  olemrntary  f^pirits,  of  the  so-called  Adisina,  was 
ailso  r<'«?ardt'd  as  a  general  cause  of  disease — those  spirits  who, 

'■  Iti  ttic  ijcpths  (tf  till"  >"Pa  n«  in  tin'  ether  of  heavpn,  nro  nor  mnl'*  nor  yet  fematSi 
•Order  and  custoa>  they  know  not;  prater  and  .supplication  they  heed  not." 
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Yet  they  jield  to  the  chftrm  of  the  enchantress,  who  envelope  the  sick 
likewise  with  msgie  hands.*  The  pein  of  oircumclston  (an  operation  intro* 
daoed  among  them,  as.  among  all  Semitic  races)  is  s«d  to  have  been  miti' 
gated  by  the  compression  of  the  vessels  of  the  neck  until  the  operation  was. 
completed.  It  is  worth  remarking  in  the  history  of  civilisation  that  moch 
of  the  superstition  (even  medical  superstition)  cherished  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  descended  from  them  to  later  nations,  had  its  origin  with 
the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  (The  first  t>ook  on  astrology  is  that  of 
Sargon  I.) 

Tn  reviewing;  the  nu'd'K'.nl  culture  of  the  Phoenicians  it  is  iiniwrtant  to 
reiiu  iiil H  T  tlmt  in  ttie  papyrus  Ebers  it  is  stated  that  one  <>f  its  b<M)k8  i» 
the  work  of  a  physiciati  of  Byblos.  What  we  know  of  this  book  permita 
us  to  tx>ujeclure  much  more  iuiportaut  medical  knowledtje  than  has  been 
heiTtofore  suspected  in  this  Semitic  race,  di8tina:ui8hed  for  its  teehi  ii  ai, 
nautical  and  meteorological  knowleilge,  as  well  as  for  its  activity  in  coloni- 
sation, its  commerce  and  its  luxury,  and  which  also  exercised  an  important 
ialloence  npon  the  Greeks.  That  the  Phceniclans  Indolged  In  an  extremely 
sensual  religious  worship  is  known.  In  their  disgusting  cultos  of  Fballos 
and  Astarte  (Mylittacultus)  they  worshipped  the  visible  instrument  of 
male  procreative  power,  viewed  in  a  religious  light.  It  is  also  known  that 
their  supreme  deity  Baal-Zebul,  the  Beelzebub  of  the  Bible,  was  a  god  of 
medidne,  and  was  interrogated  by  even  the  Jews  as  an  oracle  of  health 
and  disease.  His  priests  were  clad  in  red  clothing  (the  earliest  example  of 
the  red  garments  of  the  physician  ?).  Their  special  god  of  medicine,  how- 
ever, was  Esmun,  the  eighth  of  the  Cabiri  (identical  with  the  Tdtean 
Dact30i,  Corybantes,  Curetcs),  who,  in  female  attire  reaching  to  the  feet, 
with  shaven  heads  and  exliibitinir  an  erect  |)liallus.  challen|]re  comiiarison 
with  certain  modern  lilack-clothed  Cabiri,  save  tli  it  with  the  latter  the  dis- 
tinctive phallus  slinks  away  into  privacy.  The  ancient  Cabiri  also  occu- 
pied themselves  with  serpent  charming,  rather  than  with  other  arts  and 
medicine. 

The  PbocDiuians  were,  as  we  know,  the  inventors  of  writing,  nii  an  wliich,  when 
coropftred  with  the  Ejzyptian  hieroglyphs  and  th«  Arayrian  cnneiforni  writing,  may 
claim  for  ancient  and  medieval  timea  the  same  itnportHnce  in  the  hisioiy  of  eivttisa- 
tion  as  the  art  of  printing  compared  with  the  handwriting  in  vofiuc  up  to  the  period 
of  'w  discovery.  The  Phoeuician  writing,  too,  was  the  model  for  the  letters  of  all 
later  people.  * 

1.  A  very  strikint;  similarity'  with  the  Hrst  Assyrian  incantation  is  found  in  the  follow- 

in;;  chnrm  coniin<::  down  from  the  Mersplmrs  incnnti\tion«»  and  German  pnpnn 
iiiiiiquity :  "  Einst  sa8.<<en  Idise  (Weiber),  sasseii  hier  und  dort;  einige  bunden 
Bande,"  etc.    This  probably  points  to  prehistoric  relation.H. 

2.  The  ancestors  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  settled  for  an  onknown  period  on  the 

shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  possessed  antique  nniTefsities  as  early  as  B.  C.  2000. 

These  were  located  upon  the  islands  Tyros  and  .Aradoa,  two  of  the  modern 

Bahrein  I  Innd?  A  third  ishind,  called  Dilmonn,  silnated  on  the  coast  of  dusiana, 
a  short  diaiauce  from  the  mooth  of  the  Tigris,  was  also  devoted  ,to.  sacerdotal  in* 
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Of  the  medioal  customB  of  tbe  Cartlmgeiibuis,  who  were  PliiamHmui 
•colonists,  we  know  nolbing  more  than  that  the  aaoie  ddties,  even  in  med- 
*  ioine^  were  wonhipped  by  them,  and  in  a  manner  diflRnriog  tmt  digbtl^- 
ftom  that  of  the  parent  slock.  They  had  oettain  regulations  as  to  food 
(aeooiding  to  which  e.  g.  when  sitting  to  administer  Jnstioe,  or  when  in 
€amp^  thcj  most  drink  plain  water),  a  religions  and  hygienic  inttttttti<m 
oommoQ  to  all  Semitie  people  down  to  tbe  present  day.  We  may  find 
evidence  that  the  connection  between  the  mother  and  <laugiiter  state  ooa* 
tinueil  to  a  late  period  in  the  fact  that  tbe  Carthageniau  Mago  (between 
B.  C.  250  and  140)  had  written  in  the  Fha»nicinn  language  a  book  on  rural 
•economy,  inchidtnfr  votorlnan-  medicine.  Tliis  was  substHjupntly  translated 
into  (rreok  b}'  CassiuB  Dionysius  rt!K)Ut  B.  C.  100),  and  gtiU  later  an 
epitome  of  it  was  published  by  lituphanes. 

IIL  JEWISU  MEDICINE. 

If  views  are  divided  as  to  the  route  by  which  the  Egyptians  immi- 
grated into  their  countrj*,  it  is  well  established  with  regard  to  the  Jews, 
th.1t.  wandering  as  nomads  ftom  the  r^ions  bordering  uix)n  the  middle 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  they -enmo  at  a  very  early  period  hy  way  of  Palestine 
into  Kgypt ;  that,  after  a  short  sojourn  here,  they  rctiirned  to  I^alestine, 
and  that  they  subsequently  ( H.  ('.  1!»00  )  revisited  Kgypt  for  a  long  |x;riod. 
From  Kgypt  (upon  whose  nionninenls  their  name  lias  been  re-<liscovered  in 
our  own  day  under  the  title  Aperu,  Aperiu,  i,  e.  Hebrews)  they  were 
4igain.  after  the  lapse  of  four  hundred  years,  and  after  they  had  heeonie  a 
numerouft  people,  led  back  by  Moses  (Egyptian  Mesu,  H.  C.  15G0? — 1480, 
•or  ir>:{l  -  14i>0;,  their  great  and  terrible  lawgiver,  a  pupil  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  whose  doctrines  he  partly  and  almost  literall}'  adopted.  This  man, 
the  elder  of  the  two  world^reuowned  foundets  of  religion  among  the  Jews, 
as  a  statesman  looked  at  medicine  fiom  the  purely  political  statidpuim 
only.  After  completing  his  education  in  the  golden  age  of  Egyptian 
•cnltore.  he  did  not,  as  we  know,  lead  the  Israelites  to  the  completion  of 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  did  not  survive  to  see  the  political  independ- 
ence of  his  race.  Yet  this  very  &ct  rendered  his  laws  only  tbe  more 
secure  fh>m  change,  and  more  indisputably  binding-Hi  statement  applicable 
not  only  in  religious  matten  but  aitoo  in  medicine. 

The  medicine  of  the  nn^t  enduring  and  most  penistent,  as  well  as  the 
most  pliant  race  of  all  the  people  of  history,  a  people  scattered  throughout 
the  whole  world  and  adapting  itself  to  all  circumstances,  yet  always  pre- 
serving its  exclusiveness,  its  ancient  God  and  his  commandments  —  the 
medicine  of  this  people,  1  say,  was  far  different  in  its  character  during  the 
complete  independence  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom,  from  what  it  appeared 

•truetion.  In  these  ancient  uwivercitie*  Mtronomj  was  ditigenllj  cnltiTated,  and 
we  owe  to  tbem  the  invention  of  the  zodise,  with  its  division  into  signs,  degrees 
.and  minntes,  tbe  division  of  the  day  iats  twelve  eqosl  hoan  etc  (Ma«pem)..(H.) 
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»fler  this  period  hud  gone  by,  and  when  an  intermixture  of  ibis  obstiuutely 
faithfal  nation  with  its  ueigbbom  of  a  more  highly  cti1ti\'ated  atock  could 
be  no  longer  avoided.  Soch  was  the  result  (list  of  the  Assyrian  captivity  ' 
(aboat  B.  C.  722),  and  subsequently  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  {about 
B.  0.  604).  But  Jewish  medicine  was  never  a  science  of  indigenous 
growth.  The  most  eminent  representative  of  the  Semitic  race,  like  all  its 
•other  branches,  lacked  any  conspicuous  and  independent  scientlilc  creative* 
ness.  In  the  period  after  the  complete  dispersion  of  the  Jews  the  influence 
of  Greek  science  predominated  in  its  teachings. 

The  first  of  these  two  periods  rurnislios  us  the  medicine  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  the  last,  the  medicine  of  the  T:ilinud.  The  former  manifests 
plainly  its  origin  in  the  priestly  schools  of  Kgypt,  and  just  as  clearly  its 
conformity  to  Assyrian  ideas.  It  {lis[)l;iys  pro  ominently  the  purest  char- 
acter of  priestly  '  llwuriiic)  modieiiK',  and  in  tliis  respect  surpasses  even  the 
Assy rio- Babylonian  and  the  Egyptian,  its  models. 

The  i^emitic  race,  especially  the  Jews,  exercised,  as  is  well  known, 
a  controllin*r  influence  not  only  ni>t>a  the  faith,  ijut  also  upon  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  We.st,  and  thus  the  greatest  portion  of  tlu'  iny-siic  ini^edients 
of  all  inoilieal  art  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Semites,  in  the  same  degree  as 
its  scientific  and  artistic  eleuiwnUs  are  referable  to  the  Greeks. 

Old  Jewish  medicine  too  was  almost  exclusively  a  medicine  of  the 
State,  not  a  private  profession.  Talmudic  medicine,  on  the  other  hand, 
gave  undeniable  precedence  to  Greek  methods  and  Greek  science,  and  ez* 
eluded  what  we  may  call  Jewish  medicine  flrom  fhrther  development 

As  the  old  Jewish  medicine,  originally  borrowed  in  all  probability  from 
peoples  already  highly  cultivated  (Egyptians,  Assyrians  and  Babylonians), 
lacked  a  m3'thical  phase,  so  also,  in  consequence  of  its  strong  and  all- 
pervading  monotheism  (characteristic  of  the  Semitic  race  in  general,  as 
well  as  of  the  Egyptians,  who  were  tn  this  respect  the  teachers  of  the  Jews), 
it  lacked  mythical  representatives.  Accordingly  Jehovah  (the  god  of 
light,  Ila,  according  to  Lauth),  of  whom  it  is  written  '*  I,  Jehovah,  am  thy 
physician,"  is  alone  to  be  regarded  as  such  a  reprepenlative.  Among  his 
people,  too.  who  originally  lacked  a  l>elief  in  immortality.  He  was  regartled  as 
a  i^eneral  vau^r  of  disease.  He  punished  with  diseases  the  traiiswrepaions  of 
his  commandments,  and  thus  it  comes  that  Christian  etiolojxy  down  to 
Luther,  and  even  later,  considered  diseases  a  i>uni.Nhment  for  bins.  This 
iraseible  Deity,'  as  a  punishment  for  violation  of  his  commands,  utters,  by 
the  mouth  of  Moses,  the  following  threats  : 

'  The  Lord  HhuU  make  the  pestilence  cleavp  unto  thee,  until  he  have  coihsumed 
thee  from  off  the  land  wbilber  ihou  goest  in  t<i  possess  ii.    The  I.^rd  shall  smite  thee 

1.  The  translator,  while  rccncnizinir  the  truthfiiliip.sM  and  ju8tice  of  the  author's 
frequent  and  bitter  arrainiiment  of  tlic  folly,  wickednpss  and  bigotry  of  the 
medisval  Church,  feeU  culled  upon  to  disclaim,  once  tor  ail,  any  sympathy  with 
the  ^^osliciam  whidi  roan,  in  his  judgment,  this  and  a  few  other  passages  of  an 
otherwise  excellent  work.  (H.) 
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with  ooDiampUoa,  And  witti  fev«r,  «nd  with  inflammation,  and  with  fiery  heat,  and 
with  the  sword,  and  with  blastiag,  and  with  mildew;  and  they  shall  poreae  thee  nttlil 
thou  peridh  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  the  boil  of  E|p'pt,  und  with  the 

emprotis,  ntul  with  the  scurvy,  nnd  with  the  \\ch,  whereof  thon  cnnst  not  be  healed. 
The  Lord  shaii  smite  thee  with  madnesR.  and  with  bliudnes«,  and  with  astoiu^bment 
of  heart.   .   .   .   Thou  shalt  betroth  a  wife,  and  another  man  shall  lie  with  her."  (!!!) 

From  the  theurgic  eluiracter  of  this  metlieine  it  is  self-evident  that, 
dnrln^  the  earliest  epoch,  the  Levites'  aloao  could  act  us  physicians. 
They  oJliciated  in  the  public  sen'ice  exclusively.  Of  any  private  medical 
practice  on  their  part,  at  least  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Jewish  history,  noth- 
ing is  known-^  fact  which  finds  no  parallel  in  the  case  of  any  other  peo- 
ple. The  Levites  examined  cases  of  leprosy,  investigated  the  pority  of 
men  and  women,  sexual  raaturily  etc.  A  Levite  piactising  as  a  phj^ician 
must  not  be  blind  of  one  eye,  nor  have  his  vision  impaired  ;  nor  could  he  pur- 
sue his  investigations  at  early  dawn,  nor  in  the  evening  twilight,  nor  even 
within  a  chamber  on  a  cloudy  day.  K i ng  Solomon  ( reigned  B.  C.  1 020-960\ 
who  cured  tliscases  by  exorcism.'  and  the  propliets,  in  special  cases,  were 
also  called  physicians.  Thus  Eiisba  awakened  the  son  of  the  Shunemite 
woman  from  apparent  death,  and  cureti  the  Syrian  genend  Naaman  of  lepro- 
sy by  bathing  in  the  Jordan.  Elijah  and  Ahijah  also  supplied  prophetic 
prognoses.  After  the  two  captivities,  and  the  eonsecjuent  contact  of  tlie 
Jews  with  foreipi  nations,  there  arose  also  a  class  ol"  temple  physicians  and 
s|)ecial  surgeons.  In  the  latter  centuries  l>efore  the  Christian  era  there  were 
also  city  or  comninnal  pliysicians  and  surgeons.*  The}-  ninst  liave  been  held 
in  hi^li  esteem,  lor  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach  (2-3  century  U.  C  ),  who  was  a 
physician  and  savant  of  Egypt,  characterizes  these  later  physicians  and 
their  social  position  as  follows : 

"  Honor  a  physician !  .  .  .  .  The  skill  of  the  physician  shall  lift  up  liis  head, 
and  in  the  sight  of  icreat  men  he  shall  he  in  admiration  When  thou 

1.  The  individual  trih^'s  liad  special  hnnnprs.    That  of  the  Levites  bore  the  colota 

of  the  Gt'tman  empire,  ihousrh  diff'trtiitl}  urriiiiui  ti. 

The  virw  stsitt'd  ill  the  text  is  denied  by  Wun  ii  i  tuir  IMilist  li  tjiltnndische  Medicin), 
and  i»  also  questioned  by  Trusen  (Die  Sitten,  (Jebrrtuche  uad  Krniikheiten  der 
alten  Hebnter).  Certaintj  the  eases  of  king  Asa  (965«9U  B.  C.)  and  Jehoram 
(<}96->8t^4  B.C.),  as  recorded  in  11  Chron.,  zvi,  12  and  II  Kings,  viii,  29,  wonid  seem 
to  impij  the  presence  and  activily  of  other  phjsicians  than  the  Levites.  (H.) 

2.  The  Talmud  often  mentions  a  medical  work  entitled  "Sepher  Bephooth",  ascribed 

10  the  pen  of  king  Solomon.  (H.) 

3.  In  Tatmudic  timea,  although  every  physician,  as  a  rale,  practised  snrgery  also, 

thprt'  .-till  rxi<trd  n  frw  >;pecirjl  ^ijnifM'ns.  who  devoted  their  entire  ait«'ntion  to 
Miri^ery.  The  latter  were  called  I'lnan  ,  while  the  phy«ieian8  bore  the  title 
of  "  Kophe-l'nian  ".  or  simple  "  Rophe".  Both  daassa  of  medical  men  were 
under  the  immedtale  jnrisdiction  of  the  local  courts  of  jnstice  ( Beth-Din  1,  without 
whose  license  no  one  was  permitted  to  practice.  Each  city  was  compelled  to 
have  at  lon«t  one  "  Rophe  Caan".  The  Talmnd  also  meatioBs  lla,  a  Teterinavy 
sargeon  of  Jabae.  ^U.) 
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fiwbil  lick  csU  npon  God,  Md  brins  the  pbjwcMii :  for  a  prodeiit  man  Bcornetli  not 
the  remedies  of  the  earth.*' > 

In  contrast  with  thitt  enthasiaetic  panegy  ric,  we  meet  among  the  Hebrews,  as 
among  all  cultivated  peoplo,  satirical  mnarks  upon  phj'picians,  such  as  the  followtng 
from  the  Bible  itself :      Pliystoian,  ht-iil  tliyst-lf       tlio  sharpest  and  ciH-tost  satire! 

Thoro  wore  in  id  wives  as  early  as  the  ix;ri<wl  oi'  the  sojouru  iu  Egypt, 
e.  Sikiphriih  iiiid  Piiah  ;  but  instead  of  rendering  assistance  to  l^'ing-in 
women,  -  in  tlitticult  cases  they  comforted  them  until  Ihey  died"  (Siebold  . 
Delivery  took  place  either  uix>n  the  deiivery-stool,  or  ujjon  the  lap  of  an- 
other woman.    The  new-born  infant  was  rubbed  down  with  salt. 

Obsteiricul  ooerations  seem,  however,  to  have  been  entirely  unknowu;  tor  even 
in  eases  of  prolapse  of  the  hand  everything  was  left  to  nature.  When  Tamar  e.  g.  is 
said  to  have  borne  twins,  the  midwife  merely  bound  a  red  thread  around  the  prolafised 

hand,  and  thrn  allowed  it  to  return.  Inasmuch  as  the  Hebrew  women,  then  ns  now, 
bor»'  t  liildrpn  easily  and  often,  operations  were  superfluous.  .\  special  ble.s8ing  as 
rejipectJS  child-bearing  rexted,  and  still  rests,  upon  the  people  of  God.  The  Jews  of  the 
old  kingdom  were  also  by  no  means  so  eflTeminate  and  luzurions  as  xh»j  are  toniay. 

Besides  the  diseases  preserved  in  the  passafres  of  the  Bible  quoted 
above,  the  lit  hrew  pathology'  mentions  *'  The  Ej^yptiau  plajxues"  as  the  oldest 
of  epidemic  diseases,  though  the  precise  nature  of  these  plagues  is  un- 
known. We  retid  also  of  the  "Plague  of  Baal  Peor"  (which  the  Moab- 
itish  women  were  careftil  to  oonniiimcate  to  the  children  of  Israel,  as  a 
memorial  of  their  love)  ;  the  ^'Bieeaee  of  the  Philiatines  the  Disease  of 
Sanl'*;  the  Disease  of  NebuohadneEZBr'*  ete.«  and  especially  <*The  issne 
of  the  body"  *<The  white  issue*',  the  disease  of  the  (male  and  female) 
floah,  and  its  bastard  form,  the  White  and  red  leprosy."  The  symptoms 
of  the  last  two  diseases  are  described  as  follows : 

"  And  the  prim  shall  look  on  the  plague  in  the  skin  of  the  flesh :  and  if  the  hair 
in  the  plagae  be  tamed  white,  and  the  appearanee  of  the  plagne  be  deeper  than  the 
•kin  of  the  Jlesh,  it  is  thp  plngue  of  b  prosy  And  when  the  flesh  hath 

in  the  skin  thorfoi'  a  boil,  and  it  is  healed  and  in  the  place  of  thf  boil  there  is  a 
white  rising,  or  a  briglit  spot,  reddish-white,  then  it  shall  be  shewed  to  the  priest;  and 
the  priest  shall  look,  and  behold  if  the  appearance  thereof  be  lower  than  the  skin,  and 
the  hair  thereof  be  turned  white,  then  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  unclean :  it  is 

tlif  plague  of  lepio.sy,  it  hath  broken  out  in  the  boil  But  if  there  be  in 

thr  bald  Ilea  1  or  tin-  hald  forehead  a  reddi.Hb-white  plagne,  it  is  leprosy  breaking  out 
in  his  bald  head,  or  lii.s  Itaid  foreheail  "  etc. 

The  symptoms  of  the  benign  scab  are  : 

"And  when  a  man  or  a  woman  hath  in  the  skin  of  their  flesh  1  liL'lil  ^pnts  even 
white  bright  spot^,  then  the  priest  shall  look ;  and,  behold,  if  the  iiriglu  .spots  in  the 
skin  oi  their  flesh  be  a  dull  white,  it  is  a  tetter,  it  hath  broken  out  in  the  skin :  he  in 
clean." 

I.  A  farratro  from  Kcclesiasticus,    part  of  which  is  not  found   in  our  English 

version.     See  Ecclesiasticus,  chap,  xx.wiii.  (H.) 

According  to  the  views  of  Pfleiderer  (in  "Die  Philosophic  Heraklit's  etc.,  '85).  the 

author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  was  a  Hellenistic  Jew  of  the  first  century  B.  C, 

who  likewise  wrote  the  2d  and  4th   Pseodo-Heraotitan "  letters.  (Baas.) 
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It  14  9u4  of  MiMCt,  IhftI  hi*  ejreii  in  extreme  old  *xe  wen  not  darkened,  an  in- 
direct evidence  of  »  knowledjee  of  presbyopt*.  or  senile  eetonict. 

The  above  deacriptions  letd  as  to  that  branch  of  medical  adenoef 

which  was  of  all  the  best  coltivated  among  the  Jews  —  public  hjgiene  or 

medical  police.   It  conesponds  to  the  realit}*,  in  both  the  actual  and 

chronological  point  of  view,  to  consider  the  Jews  (Moses)  as  the  creatora  of 

the  s(  ii  IV f  of  public  hygiene. 

The  regulations  of  this  branch  relate  espedally  to  the  leprosj  '  of  raen, 
houses  and  clothing  ".  to  sexual  interconrse  and  its  abuses,  to  bathing 
after  coitus  nnd  to  pollutions,  to  the  marriage  of  kindred  (forbidden  also 
jiniong  the  Egyptians  and  Ph(vnicians),  to  the  situation  of  cemeteries,  the 
time  of  burial,  the  isolation  of  the  sick,  ihv  n«o  of  vr«;«;cls  omplovi'd  by  the 
latter  and  to  cn«o«<  of  douhn'iii  diseases  Hi  re  too  should  be  include<l  the 
strict  rtiruialioiis  rejai diiiir  the  kind,  and  uiwie  of  pivparation,  of  footi  and 
of  slaughlcied  animals,  as  well  as  the  pri'oepts  reiaii\e  to  j)ormissible 
animals  and  Uu  ir  mode  ul'  death  —  regulalioiis  which  must  be  8tudie<l  by 
tiieir  rabbis  and  bntehei-s,  even  ut  liie  present  day. 

The  ultaiiimeutfe  uf  liie  Jews  in  surgen*  were  exoeediogly  scanty.  Of 
operative  measures,  only  "  The  Seal  of  the  Covenant",  an  expression  applied 
to  circnmctsiOD  (an  operation  which  they  probably  adopted  ftom  the 
Kg)  ptians  and  performed  with  a  stone  knife),  seems  to  have  been  prsctised. 
Castration  was  likewise  at  least  known  to  them,  though  tbejr  were  for- 
bidden  its  practioe.  The  Jews  were  also  acquainted  with  hernia,  and  its 
existence  occasioned  expulsion  fkom  the  congregation.  Their  knowledge 
of  obstetrics  was  likewise  scsn^.  In  their  doctrines  relating  to  child-bed 
(the  management  of  which  was  again  regulated  especially  from  the  hygienic 
point  of  view),  the  re<I  and  white  lociiia  were  distinguished,  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  former  continue  after  the  birth  of  a  boy  seven  <lays :  after  that  of 
a  girl,  fourteen  days.  Thu  while  lochia  are  said  to  continue  after  the  birth 
of  a  boy  thirty-threv  days  ;  after  that  of  a  girl,  sixty-six  days.  In  the 
nearly  related  science  of  ijvn;ecfti«>iry  we  learn  that  they  distinguisheil 
ljetw<»en  rnensti uaiH  11  and  nieirorriiagia.  These  latter  discharges,  even 
after  I  heir  rts>at;<  .n,  render  the  wurauu  nneleau  in  the  eye  *»f  the  !aw  for 
seven  full  du\».  and  during  their  continuanei-  are  guan! ol  \\  i" ti  lin  adud 
severity  against  a  charaeteristic  of  the  Jews  —  Mosei>  knew  his  people  — 
as  the  followiUi;  passage  will  testify  : 

'*  And  ii  a  man  sliall  lif  wjih  h  wotiiau  Lavinjt  her  sicLju  >.<  arui  -'n.-\il  tinover 
her  nakediie.x^;  he  hwth  d^^^;uver«4  her  fountaia.  end  «he  liatb  uuco^ervd  ihe  louuuun 
of  her  blood :  «nd  both  of  them  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  tbetr  people." 

In  contrast  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomana.  artificial  abortion  was  for- 
bidden. 

In  con^queaee  of  the  stem  prohibition  against  contact  with  the  dead, 
a  Jewish  anatomy  is  not  to  be  thought  of :  The  bones  and  vessels  onlj 
are  very  vaguely  mentioned  iJobxi.  Nothing  too  is  known  of  any 
Jewish  physiology.    But  jthe  almost  complete  absence  of  a  ptiarmaocJogy 
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among  the  Jews  is  remarkable ;  for  they  vfrere  acquainted  with  a  great 
•iQmber  of  plants,  and  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  they  lived  for  ao  long  a 
time,  had  a  very  large'number  of  remedies,  which  they  might  have  appro- 
priated. Figs,  the  heart,  liver  and  gall  of  flshes,  are  mentiotied  as  medi- 
cines, and  bathing  in  the  Jordan  as  a  remedy  for  leprosy.'  This  lack  of 
remedies  is.  doubtless,  to  be  explained  by  the  purely  theurgic  character  of 
Hebrew  medicineL  Vet  the  mortalit)'  of  the  Jews  was  not,  for  this  reason, 
any  greater  than  that  of  other  people  who  employed  ^'remedies"  in  abund- 
ance. At  a  later  period,  when  the  belief  in  demons  had  been  introduced 
«mong  the  Jews  by  the  Chaldieans,  oracles  for  the  cure  of  diseases  were 
sought  even  firom  Beelzebub,  and  there  were  then  also  witches  for  men  and 
beasts. 

A  bond  of  union  between  the  ancient  metlicine  of  the  Jews  and  that  of 
the  Talmudiats  is  found  in  their  cofnmon  tendency  to  i'cli^if)tis  law.  and 
nlthotifrh  Talmudif  iiKMliciiu'  is  suhstiuitially  quite  distinct  from  the  older 
lorni  of. Jewish  hum  jiciiu'.  it  scoins  proper,  for  this  reason,  to  include  it  in 
the  present  chapter.  TIjc  crci  tion  of  ((^iejjes  for  the  preservation  and 
explanation  of  the  pure  faith,  tu'c  i  ssiiairii  by  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
at  Jefusalein  and  the  siinultuiieous  downiall  of  its  st-liools,  was  the  oi-ca.sit>n 
of  the  origin  of  the  learned  Talmudie  medicine.  Although,  in  consecpience 
of  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  these  schools  were  founded  in  places  widely 
separated  fh>m  each  other,  —  at  Jahneh  near  Jerusalem,  Nahardea  in 
Mesopotamia,  Mathce-Mechasja  on  the  Euphrates,  Sura,  Alexandria  and 
Tiberias ;  Kabbi  Gamaliel  taught  at  Jabneli,.  the  Rabbis  Simeon  and 
Jehnda  Hakkadoach  at  Tiberias,  Rabbi  Abba  Aricha  at  Mechasja,  Rabbi 
Samnel  at  Nahardea,  Rabbi  Asche  at  Sura,  Rabbi  Tudus  at  Alexandria, 
Tobias  of  Modaim  near  Jerusalem  (about  A.  D.  185),  who  belonged  among 
the  followers  of  Eraaiatratus,  Channina  Ben  Chama,  about  the  same  period, 
who  inserted  natural  and  wooden  teeth' — they  still  maintained  with  each 
other  a  spiritual  union.  Their  golden  age  falls  within  the  first  Hve  centu- 
ries after  (,'hrist.  These  colleges,  however,  did  not  remain  free  from  the 
influence  of  other  oriental  people,  and  especially  did  not  escape  that  of 

1.  Miiaio  was  rr^rarUed  as  a  psycbicnl  reiuedj*,  and  Hlpepini;  witli  jouiiu  tiiniUcttti  was 

recommended  as  a  means  of  physical  recreation  for  all  nipn.  Wound-balsam 
was  alio  mentioned  as  a  surgical  remedy. 

2.  Other  prominent  .lewisli  physiciiuis  of  tl)e  Tahnadic  peridil  wen-  Themliis  of 

T ,:i(>flif*fn  '  fl  A.  E).  120^  t>nr»  nf  tin-  Inst  and  Ift-st  tcucliors  of  tlic  Knipiric  .<»'liool. 
wlio  wrote  a  ireatisi*  upon  tin*  brntielM'.s  of  rnodieiu*^  '  hitfirfifuritt  (%ir"f(n'ift  >  f 
SaluhrtJil  ;  Kabbi  Chanina  Ben  Uohu,  who  llonritthcii  about  tii<-  sume  pC'ruxi,  ntiti 
established  the  protrnosis  of  bis  patients  bv  the  fluency  of  hw  prayers  in  their 
behalf;  Uhmael  Ben  EUsha  (Ua  Cohen,  "Rabbi  Islimaer'),  hh  anatomist  of  the 
close  of  the  flrat  century,  whose  pupils  were  distili<:lli^lM•d  lor  their  atqiiaintnnee 
with  anatomy  and  phyMifdoyy,  and  whoso  .sciiool.  luiili  r  tlie  litlf  "  I><"lihr  Hahhi 
l«maer  ,  was  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  Talinudist^.  Tobias  ot  Modaim 
(mentioned  above),  the  **Tobta  Harophe"  of  the  Talmud,  wrote  a  treatt.se  upon 
the  fanetions  of  the  brain.  (H.) 
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the  Oieeks.  —  The  sect  of  the  Kasenes  (Thefspentae),  which  gave  a  epecuJ 
character  to  the  medidoe  of  the  later  p«niod  of  Antiquity,  arose,  about  B.  C 
150,  fh>m  an  intermixture  of  various  pbiloso|>htcal  views.  To  this  sol^eot 
we  shall  revert  hereafter.  —  The  Talmud  originated  in  a  compilation  of  all 

the  interpretations,  traditions  and  decretals  of  tbc  Rabbis,  originally 
entitled  Mishna,  and  completed  between  A.  I>.  200  and  A.B.  2iM.  IJndw 
the  title  Gemara  further  explanations  of  this  work  were  written  (A.  D. 
370-390).  These  two  works  taken  together  formed  the  Talmud  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  was  again  revised.  At  last  a  final  revision  produ(^d  the 
Talmud  of  Babylon,  consisting  of  the  Misboa,  the  Gemara  and  their  suc- 
cessive explanations. 

The  medical  contents  of  tho  Talnutd  Hre  substiintiHlly  !i>  fnflnws: 
\tn  siirgerv  •'mhracps  a  knowletlice  of  dislocsitioiiH  uf  thv  femur,  oontn-lotis  of  tbe 
hkuU,  perfiirHliun  of  the  lunps,  (laophaguK,  titotuacb,  small  interline  und  gall-bladder, 
of  wound*  of  the  spinal  cord,  tracbeat  pia  mater,  of  fractures  of  the  ribs  (all  of  which 
were  considered  very  dangerous,  unless  immediate  medical  aid  could  be  obtained),  of 
oral  and  nasal  poljpi.  the  latter  of  which  wen;  coti.sidered  a  punishment  for  pa?<t  .stn»>. 
In  sciatica  a  curious  direction  i^  'jlivon  to  rnli  'Ik-  )n]»  sixty  times  with  nu  nt  hroth. 
Still  more  stnii^ular,  however,  is  the  treatment  oi  .-^i  hii:  in  the  bladder,  and  among  the 
variona  procedures  we  notice  onlx  tlie  fbllowin^:  catch  a  louse  from  a  man,  uihI 
another  from  a  woman ;  fix  the  one  upon  the  breast  of  the  woman,  the  other  upon  the 
penis  of  the  man :  then  let  them  urinate  upon  a  hiackbenr}'  bush,  while  iomebodjr 
watchi's  whellier  tin-  stone  C'«cnpf*'< !  Hi\-icJcs  ihv  (inliiinr}'  npri  atiori-,  o,  p  vpnrscrltdn. 
which  was  in'rformed  by  meclianics  or  barbers,  menti«>n  i.s  in;n]o  of  tlie  cir<  unu  ision 
of  hermaphrodites,  of  an  operation  b}*  which  tbcst;  unfortunate  )H>in«;4  uii^hl  be  made 
capable  of  coitus,  and  of  tbe  operation  for  imperforate  anus.  The  execution  of  the 
latter  operation  is  described  very  minutely:  the  anal  region  is  to  be  first  oiled  well, 
and*  then  exposed  to  the  rajs  of  the  snn !  An  incision  is  then  made  of  tbe  sise  of  a 
barlf\v-corn. 

The  Jaliniuiie  patholo);^'  ascribes  disoa.ses  lo  n  constitutional  vice,  totnil  intlu- 
eucea  alTeci  ing  t  in*  bod}-  from  without,  or  to  tiie  effect  of  muuic.  It  recogniz«>&,  among 
other  things,  tbe  ortidn  of  jaundice  from  retention  of  bile,  and  of  dropsy  from  snp- 
pres.^ion  of  urine.  The  latter  discu-p  iti  general  was  divided  into  nnasiirca.  ascites 
and  ty nipntiites.  I'mLitio^tirally  it  is  declared  that  hydrocephalus  internus  is  alway.<^ 
fatal,  wliilc  liydroL  t'phahis  cxtornus  is  not  necessarily  so :  thnt  rn pf tire  and  atrophj' 
of  the  kidneys  are  followed  by  death;  that  hydatids)  of  the  liver,  on  the  contrary,  are 
not  fatal;  that  suppuration  of  the  spinal  cord,  induration  of  the  lunfaetc.,  are  in- 
curable,-~view8  which  may  have  been  based  upon  the  dissection  of  animals,  and  may 
be  consltli  r«  d  germs  of  pathological  anatomy.  Swratintr,  sneezing,  defecation, 
nocturnal  iiollutions  and  dri'amK  promisinu  a  favorable  termination  of  existing 
diseu!>e,  pass  for  critical  s\  ui|<ii.tn8. 

In  therapeutics  nutumi  rcnicdie.«,  i>uth  4>xteriial  and  internal,  were  employed,  tut 
well  UK  the  arts  of  magic.  The  Rabbin,  at  other  times  so  strict,  allow  to  the  sick  even 
prohibited  articles  of  diet,  if  they  havii  a  desire  for  them.  Amon^;  their  .vpecial  pre- 
scriptions we  notice:  onions  for  worms;  wine  and  pepper  in  disorders  of  the  stomach  : 
milk  sucked  directly  front  tlip  t*>nl  of  a  poat  in  dyspn<ra;  emetics  in  nausea-  a  mix- 
ture of  gum,  alum  and  satlron  in  too  profuse  menstruation,  a  doji's  liver  for  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog ;  injections  of  oil  of  turpentine  in  cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder;  a  drop 
of  cold  water  in  the  eye  in  tbe  morning,  with  warm  foot  and  hand  baths  in  the  even- 
ing for  sore  'eyes;  bleeding  and  the  warm  bathti  of  Tiberias.   Asaf«ctida  and  many 
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other  firup*  nn*  certainly  derived  from  Grecian  mwlicine;  tho  lajing-on  of  litind.s, 
prayer  and  conjurations  are  with  less  certaint}*  due  to  the  same  source.  In  dietetics 
it  was  recommended  before  the  ajre  of  forty  to  take  more  food  than  drink  ;  after  that 
age,  to  reverse  the  habit:  after  meals  to  eat  salt,  and  then  to  drink  water  freely,  but 
not  to  work  too  much,  nor  to  walk,  sleep,  nor  indnljie  in  venery  or  wine.  On  the 
other  hanil,  it  is  advised  to  visit  the  water-closet  rovtularly  every  mornitii:,  and  to 
bathe,  anoint  and  wmsIi  frequently. 

The  aniUoniy  of  the  Taliuudi.srs  is  Imsed  cliinflv  upon  the  dissection  of  animals, 
thou'ih  Kiihbi  Ishmael,  at  the  close  of  the  first  ciMitury,  dissected,  or  rather  "skeleton- 
iied"  by  boiliji)!.  the  body  of  ii  prostitute'  (dissection  in  the  interests  of  science  was 
perinifted  l»y  the  1'aiinud  i,  on  which  occasion  lie  found  252  ( instead  of  2H2 1  bones. 
'riM\v  recojrnizod  the  origin  of  the  spinal  cord  nt  the  foramen  magnum,  and  its  termin- 
ntirtii  in  the  cauda  equina;  allowed  two  coats  to  the  a'sopha^its;  included  the  lungs 
in  two  coMM-insrs.  and  gave  a  special  coat  to  the  fat  about  the  kidneys.  As  regards 
explorative  measures,  they  were  very  well  ac<|uainted  with  their  favorite  subject  of 
investigation,  and  called  the  uterus — the  sleeping  chamber;  the  cervi.x  uteri-  lhe 
porch;  the  ■■  s»'e«l-ve88el8 " — the  store-room:  the  vaninn  — the  outer  house ;  the  hymen 
(unknown  even  to  the  Greeks,  liut  not  overlooked  1»>  the  Talmudists  in  their  very 
zealous  investigations  of  this  region  I  was  called  the  virginity  :  the  labia  majora — the 
hinges;  the  prolabia— the  doors;  the  clitoris — the  key.  The  whole  female  body  was 
compared  to  -a  larder!  They  assumed  the  existence  of  a  fabulous  '"Ossiculum  lais", 
an  indestructible  part  of  the  body,  I)elieved  to  serve,  like  seed,  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  whole  body  in  the  resurrection,  and  called  by  the  Arabians  '"Aldabaran" 
{ Langer). 

In  physiology  they  assume  cold,  heat,  dryness  and  moi.sture  as  eomp<jnent  forces. 
In  experimental  physiology  they  point  out  that  removal  of  the  spleen  is  not  fatal,  and 
distinguish  between  semen  and  albutnen  by  the  fad  that  the  former,  under  the  intluence 
of  heat,  deliquesces,  while  the  latter  coagulates. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Talmudist.s  in  the  natural  sciences  emliraces  the  Mosaic 
zoology,  while  their  botanical  knowledge  extends  beyond  the  Bible.  According  to 
them  the  elementary  Ixtdies  are  earth,  air,  fire  and  water.  In  midwifery  they  teach 
that  pregnancy  continues  270-27S  days,  and  cannot  be  determined  before  the  fourth 
month.  As  a  means  of  recognizing  this  condition  they  give  the  deeper  sinking  in  of 
the  pregnant  female  in  walking  over  soft  ground.  The  fietus  born  in  the  eighth 
month  is  not  viable.  Normally  the  Actus  lies  folded  together  like  a  roll  of  parchment, 
the  hands  upon  the  temples,  swimming  in  the  amnion  like  a  nut  in  the  water.  Caisa- 
rean  section  on  the  living  female  was  practised  with  .success  (Israels),  and  they  were 
also  acquainted  with  version,  evisceration,  abortion,  moles  and  monsters  (including 
absence  of  the  extremities,  imperforate  anus,  hermaphroditism,  cryptorchidism, 
hypospadias  etc.  I,  which  are  ascribed  to  coitus  of  a  demon  or  beast  with  a  woman, 
or  of  n  man  with  ii  beast,  (juile  as  remarkable,  but  much  more  important,  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  rabbis  in  the  history  of  generation  and  development,  as  well  as  in 
gynaecology.  With  respect  to  the  first  subject  especially,  their  statements  .seem  to 
depend  upon  "their  own  experiments".  For  example,  they  say  that  introduction  of 
the  whole  penis  is  not  always  necessary  for  in»pregnation,  but  that  mere  introduction 
of  the  glans,  — what  the  lascivious  rabbis  (the  discoverer  of  this  learned  Talmudic  ex- 
pression tnnsl  have  prided  himself  no  little  upon  it!)  cnll  osculatio  glandis — is  sufti- 

I.  Prostitutes  were  numerous  among  the  Jews.  They  were  required  to  veil  their 
faces  while  walking  upon  the  streets,  and  to  solicit  custom  only  while  sitting 
before  their  houses.  The  latter  regulation  was  designed  to  prevent  street 
prostitution.  ^^V^^ 
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c-ieuL  They  also  decliire  thai  pretinanc}  canuot  take  place  stantibus  muliei  e  ac 
oirn.  astfttement  which,  however,  seeins  refuted  by  more  recent  experinentt;  that 
the  man,  by  boldinK  on  to  the  ruiht  or  left  teatide.  has  it  litorally  in  hU  own  hands  to 

bej?»?t  boys  or  pirl.-? ;  and  other  nimihir  experiments !  Tlie  Uvtus  is  Huppo.sfd  to  develop 
t'rom  thp  hfnd,  the  iipjxM*  and  Iowit  rxfrrnuties  orijriuntin;:  in  tin*  Tfh  wppk,  thi- 
genitals,  mouth,  nose  and  eyes  in  the  lith  week,  the  firnt  hairs  after  thre«*  or  tiirce  and 
one*half  months,  at  which  period  also  the  sex  may  be  nfely  detenniued.  Man  origi- 
nates from  the  purest  portion  of  the  semen,  not  from  the  whole  fluid,  while  the  white 
tissnes  (bones,  sinews,  the  brain,  thc>  while  of  the  eye)  spriniC  from  the  male  semen, 
and  the  red  li^^ues  (skin,  nuisdr,  hnir,  the  ijhick  part  of  the  eye)  from  fliat  of  the 
female.  To  this  rnmpomid  IkxIv  (Jod,  however,  .siipplieJi  it<i  spiritTinl  powers'  In 
compliance  with  the  precepts  of  their  religion  the  Tainiiiiii«i.<)  especially  delighted  in 
vaginal  exploration  with  the  oiled  6nieer,  and  in  practising  inspection  of  the  .genital 
organs.  Thus  they  determined  that  two  hairs,  one  oti  the  mons  Veneris  (how  in  the 
world  did  they  6nd  it?l,  and  one  in  the  n.xitla,  fiirnislu'd  entirely  satisfactoty  proof 
of  the  puberty  of  the  female;  that  nienstruation  ini^ht  occur  even  in  children  etc. 

Th»^  THlmiKlic  dirot'tions  for  [)ractiee  j^ive  ovidcneo  of  ilie  practicitl 
roinmon  soiiso  of  those  i)liysifian<?.  "  T^wk  to  your  j>ay,  O  physieinn  ! 
For  that  fur  which  uothiug  is  p:iiil,  the  same  never  curce' — a  maxiui  which 
Dtill  holds  gooil. 

With  the  iiji'iliciiu'  i>f  thv  Talniinl  termintitod  iiHHlieiiie  as  trent«'<l  in 
special  Jewish  works,  though  in  the  Middle  AtroK.  as  in  the  prc;>cul  ilay. 
Jews  in  great  nunibei*8  ottieiatcd  as  esleomed  physicians.  Thus  Charles  the 
Bald  (A.  D.  822-^77)  had  for  his  ordinary  physician  a  certain  Sedechias. 
Among  the  so-called  Arabian  physicians  there  were  also  man}*  Jews^  and 
in  Salerno  they  officiated  as  teachers,  though  since  then,  even  down  into 
the  present  century,  such  duties  have  been  forbidden  to  them/ 

IV.  INDIAN  MI'MHCINB. 

The  land  of  the  sacred  Ganges,  wreathed  in  poesy  and  rich  in  gods 
and  temples,  bred  In  the  earliest  ages  a  highly  cultured  people,  who,  even 
in  hoary  antiquity,*  had  already  made  long  strides  in  medicine,  and  had 
attained  a  grade  of  scientific  knowledge,  beyond  which  they  have  never 
since  advanced.  Vet  India  did  not  produce  her  present  inhabitants.  The 
Indians,  that  gentle  though  tenacious,  extraordinarily  fanciful,  though 
thorough  and  prol  iMi  I  people  of  the  Indo-Gernianic  si  ( Ic  had  not  their 
original  home  in  the  India  of  to  day,  but  iinmi^nited  liero  Worn  the  north 
at  a  period  far  from  detennitinhle  ^B.  (\  400O  ?-2*i(M>  ).  Alter  driving 
out  the  l>r:ivt(l;»*<.  the  dusky  inhabitants  of  the  south,  iluy  hnd  founded 
nourishing  stales  in  Bengal  as  early  as  B.  C.  1000  (or  according  to  others, 

1.  The  medicine  of  the  Talmudistit,  in  its  de|»endence  upon  that  of  the  OreeitSr 

furnishes  us  a  prelitnioarv  point  (fappui  for  an  interesting  comparison  of.the 

latter  with  the  medicine  of  the  Indians. 

2.  Max  Mailer  n.'iranls         Indiana  as  coiihiderably  older  than  even  the  Kjryplian.H. 

He  speaks  of  a  lan^ua^^e  (from  which  word.*  have  been  tran.xferred  into  our  own 
tongue)  which  existed  "  before  there  was  a  single  Greek  statue,  a  single  Babylo- 
nian bull,  or  a  sinjcle  Egyptian  Sphinx". 
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about  B.  C.  13UU.)  At  this  period  they  were  alieuch  iicquuintod  with 
writing,  but  duriug  the  prevalence  of  the  primitive  Agni-  or  Varuna-cultua 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  later  diatEoctioiis  of  oaste.  These  diatinctions, 
ao  boatile  to  development,  originated  in  the  eatablishmentof  the  Brabmanic 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  at  which  period— abont  B.  C.  800 — ^the  priesta  also 
began  to  role.  After  this  time  the  distinction  of  eaate  was  much  stronger 
than  in  Egypt,  so  strong  e.  g.  that  a  Sudra  who  should  seat  himself  in  the 
place  of  a  Brahman,  would  have  had  the  actual  cauteiy  applied  to  that 
portion  of  the  body  adapted  to  sitting,  or  would  have  had  a  cat  inflicted 
upon  it  ! — a  prelude  to  the  later  branding  of  heretics  by  Christians  !  Bat 
a  Brahnian  who  took  a  Siulni  mcioly  for  a  concubine  was  di^raced.  The 
precepts  of  Manu  (B.  C.  700-GOO)  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  law-book  of 
this  period.  About  B.  C.  100  ibc  BiHldhistie  doctrine  nttaincd  vogue. 
Acconiing  to  tfii'^  (lootiine.  which  contiasts  stitmgly  with  tlic  Brahraanic, 
all  men  every  wlieiv  b:ive  equal  rights — and  this  was  a  purely  moral  precept, 
indep<'n(U*nt  of  <Jo<l ;  an  atheistic  doctrine,  which  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
divine  revelation,  but  simply  a  human  idea  ! ' 

Even  before  this,  about  the  year  B.  C.  ilt).  the  tirst  (Jreck  pliyHirian, 
Ctcsias,  physician  to  the  Persian  eourt,  came  to  India,  and  in  the  year 
B.  C.  ^7  the  yoke  of  Alexamter  the  Great  fell  upon  the  ftontiers  of  that 
country.  About  the  year  B.  C.  300  Megastbenee  officiated  as  embassador 
at  the  court  of  Sandraoottus.'  Whether  these,  or  other  later  Greek  physi- 
cians became  at  all  acquainted  with  the  medical  views  of  the  Indians,  or  in 
any  way  exercised  upon  them  a  permanent  influence,  is  very  doubtfhl ;  for 
the  Greeks  themselves  acqaired  only  a  scanty  acquaintance  with  Indian 
views,  and  could  therefore  impart  to  tbem  probably  none  of  their  own. 

CtosiM  reports  e.  g.  that  th«  Indian  physicians  were  espeeinlly  skilful  in  the 

treatmpiit  of  the  bites  of  serpents.  an«l  .Mfiinstheiies  declares  that  they  live  ai  very 

sinifilf  tifi'.  use  few  druur^,  nnd  nmko  tliotr  wives  ns  fniitfn!  fis  ran  ho  itnairiiH'd,  wliile 
by  tlio  !i<liniiii^Tration  of  certain  medicines  tbej^  could  be^et  buys  ur  girU  with  incon- 
ceivable ceruiiiily. 


1.  Its  author  was  the  irreat  Sahyamnni  ( Buddha,  died  B.  C.  412),  son  of  Idnt;  Dsnboma 

of  Kapulivustu.  It  was  lirst  ek  v«t«'d  to  the  position  >>f  tli<-  so!*'  religion  nnthor- 
ized  \>y  thv  statr'  Ky  kin::  Azokn  <VkC.  J.Mt  2l''2i  ..f  M!Pj:udli;i  iihotit  B  C.  250. 
Sinrf  flif  f»th  <  <'titiiry  ot  our  pic^ciit  na,  Iiowcvit,  it  lias  lie^n  Hiinin  drivt-ii  out  of 
intiia  by  the  Braliuianic  reli((ion,  mo  that  to-dny  it  la  almost  entirely  pxterminated 
there,  and  now  flourishes  onlj  ninonje  the  Chinese.  Discussion  of  the  literetnre, 
art,  technics  etc.  of  the  Indiens  here  would  lead  us  too  fiir  from  oursulgeet. 
We  will  only  remark  that  fhcsf  wovf-.  on  the  whole,  at  least  equal  to,  and  in  many 
respect??  far  surpa^^sed  those  ol  the  Kgyptians.  In  poetry,  I'm.  thr  Indians  need 
not  dread  comparison  with  the  Greeks,  if  they  had  only  kept  their  poems  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation. 

2.  The  Chandragupta  of  Sanscrit  writers.   Me^sasthenes,  aiso  a  pltysieian,  whs  em* 

bnanador  from  the  conn  of  Seleucas  Kicator.  fie  wrote  a  work  in  four  books, 
entitled,  r«  VvJim,  of  which  fragments  only  remain.  We  learn  from  Me^thenes 
that  in  hit  day  a  registry  of  births  was  kept  in  India.  (H.) 
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Most  importaut,  however,  fur  the  Indians  wub  liie  coDf{uest  ol'  their 
oouotry  by  the  Mohammedans,  about  A.  D.  1000  '  From  this  period  the 
Sadepondenoe  of  the  people  ceased,  and  the  thread  of  development  of  their 
oiigiiisl  oiTilizstioa  was  eut  off. 

Indian  medieine,  if  we  except  the  Egj'ptian,  Babylonish  and  Jewish,  is 
the  oldest  In  the  world  Like  the  others,  it  is  aUo  a  priestl}*  medicine. 
In  its  whole  extent  it  grew  op  opon  Indian  soil,  altboogfa  at  a  late  period, 
and  in  special  branches,  e.  g.  midwifery',  foreign  views,  especially  those  of 
the  Greeks,  were  probably  interwoven.  The  extreme  antiqoity  of  origin 
claimed  (in  aocordanoe  with  their  pecoliariy  fanciftil  chronology)  for  the 
oldest  of  the  Indian  medical  works  yet  known  to  us  is  unfortonately  not 
salisfactorily  settled.  Were  this  (juestion  determined,  it  would  furnish  us. 
of  cour84».  a  favorable  stiind-point  from  which  to  decide  upon  the  independ- 
once  of  their  im  dicino.  The  views  ns  to  the  jieriotl  of  their  composition, 
however,  vary  hotwucn  B.  C.  KKMi  and  A.  I).  lOUO.  The  earlier  jKjriod 
seems  to  be  accepted  as  the  iiiore  probable,  and  nccordingl}',  if  we  select 
this  tolerably  certain  date  as  ti»e  basis  of  (uir  jiidjyment  concernino  the 
antiquity  of  Indian  medicine  in  general,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  the  fourth 
in  point  of  aiititiuity  of  any  kuuwn  to  uh. 

The  medical  writings  of  the  ancient  Indians  are  contained  in  their 
sacred  books,  the  Vedas,  which  originated  about  B.  C.  1 500.  and  were  pre- 
served by  oral  tradition  until  about  A.  D.  1500.* 

Of  these  books  there  are  four:  the  Kigveda  (hymnology),  the 

Yayurveda  (^science  of  prayer),  theAtharvaveda  (science  of  in* 

cantatiotts),  and  theSamavoda  (science  of  song).  There  are  also  later 

supplements  to  these  books,  the  Upanishads  and  Vedinta.   The  Yayurveda 

is  also  rc^rded  as  an  Upanishad  to  the  Atharvaveda.   To  the  (younger) 

second  of  the  Vedas  belong  the  Yayurvedas  of  the  phymdaos  Chsraka  and 

Susruta,  the  origin  of  which  is  assigned  to  about  B.  C.  1000.   These  are 

the  oldest  special  Indian  meilical  works  of  which  we  have  au}*  precise 

knowledge.    Besides  these  physicians,  Agastya.  who  wrote  38  treatises, 

embracing  the  whole  sphere  of  medicine,  and  Atreya.  the  author  of  the 

Sanhita  (a  work  which  mentions  many  diseases,  and  says  that  everything 

spoken  by  Manu  is  medicine),  nre  classed  an  Vi-ry  ancient  professors  of  the 

metlical  .'irt     The  oldest  of  iliLse  works  (and  the  source  of  the  other  Vedas), 

the  Kigveda,  contains  sim[)le  medical  charms  : 

'Ye  breezes,  heaimn  hlow.  and  watt  lii.H  pain  away; 
The  j(ods  liave  sent  yon  forih  with  Btores  of  healing  drugs/' 

The  cold  water  treatment  of  febrile  diseases,  recently  introduced  among 

us  as  something  of  a  novelty,  is  apparently  mentioned  in  the  passage : 

1.  I'ikIi  I  Mnhinoiid  of  (jhazoi.  iH.) 

2,  .^bt\  MnIl<T  li«t!ds  that  in  th»'  cnfirr  >^o  rtillfj  V«  r|if  pprinH,  iim'I  i-vi-n  hitr-r.  ihe 

Iniiian  works  wi  re  iransmilteti  iiy  oral  tradition  aloni',  thai  no  wntU'ii  dociiment.s 
arc  demonstrable  prior  to  the  time  nf  Atoka  (who.  Hccordinss  to  him,  reigned 
B.  C.  259-222),  and  that  the  earlim  inwriptionft  origliimtd  in  his  time. 
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*'  U«Altng  mn  the  wMery  bitbits,  miier  cools  ill*  Caver's  i^w, 
H«*Ua}t  aiGiiimit  emj  piMtae,  hedtb  to  iboe  brings  woter's  flow." 

In  the  Atbarvaveda  we  also  fimnd  cbariM,  which  indicate  ftom  the 
color  of  drogp  their  eflhot  apon  the  bod3%  as  e.  g.  gold-iwinnier  and  ttflkoii 
in  jMiDciice.  red  remedies  and  eapedally  ml  cows  in  diseases  of  the  vital 
force  (the  blood).  From  the  formala  *'  Form  to  form,  force  to  force  " 
(idpamrApam,  vmyoTayaa)  we  maj  even  deduce  a  sort  of  primitive 
hoRKBopatby. 

Finally,  in  tlie  following  pusna^c  we  fiud  iin  nticiont  and  wry  hnmiliii- 
tini:  tni<»-  of  the  association  of  ijhysici.ins  with  orUiuary  tradesmeii, 
togetiii  )  with  t\  nic*e  knowlefl*!^  (»t"  hinnan  nnlvirc  • 

Various  are  llit:  liettire.i  ot°  incii :  the  wnjroner  ion>£.-i  for  wtxHl,  ilie  doctor  fur 
discMes*'— an  exuropk-  u(  the  proverbial  wisdom  of  the  Jiidians,  of  which  the  best 
specimens  are  to  be  found  partienlnrly  in  the  VedSntn.' 

The  medical  mythology  of  the  Indians  oames,*  as  the  god  of  plij'Si- 
ciana  and  physician  to  the  gods,  Dhanvantari  (Danavantra,  Panavantri); 
who,  entwined  by  the  serpent  Vasutci,  leans  upon  Mandar,  the  mountain  of 
the  gods,  which  shoots  up  out  of  the  milky  sea.  According  to  tradition, 
he  was  sent  upon  the  earth  by  Indra,  when  the  world  was  sick,  and  here 
educatcil  many  physicians,  among  whom  was  Susruta,  son  of  the  Fakir- 
king  Visvainithra,  of  whom  Heino  sinj^  so  disrespectfiilly.  Brahma  him- 
self was  likewise  a  sod  of  meilicine,  as  well  as  his  son  Dakshas.  and  the 
two  S()HH  of  the  sun  Asvin,  together  with  Buden,  whose  mother,  the  wife 
of  Hrahusputi.  conceived  him  in  adultt'iv  with  Tsehandra  A  feniaU' 
•  s|)(H  ia!ist among  the  Indian  deities  was  iHiti  ka  Takurani  (goddess  of  the 
smaU-[K)\ ). 

Numerous  priests  from  the  l  asto  of  the  Brahmnns,  ami  the  ir  sub  eubLcb. 
the  Vaisya  and  A'aidya,  oniciatud  teacliers  of  medicine  and  us  piiysiciaos 
among  the  Indians.  The  Vaidyas,  as  the  higher  of  the  two  sub-castes,  in- 
cluded the  physicians  proper,  while  the  Vaisyas,  or  lower  caste,  fhmished 
nuiaesv  Besides  the  practising  physicians,  there  were  the  ordinary  physi- 
ctans  of  princes  (who  bad  also  kitchen-doctors),  as  well  aa  others  who 
sooompanied  them  to  war,  that  is  military  physicians.  In  like  manner 
there  were  veterinarians,  some  of  them  too  possessed  of  considerable  scien* 
tiih:  attainments.   Indeed  even  the  ordinar)'  ph^'sictans  paid  some  atten- 

1.  Vedantii,  tlie  end.  object  or  pliilosoptiy  of  the  \'e<la.    It  is  a  mark  of  wisdom,  too, 

that  these  speak  not  only  of  a  dreud  of  death,  but  ubo  of  a  fear  of  life,  which  is 
often  more  justifiable.  As  the  Indian  medicine  of  the  present  da.v  is  still  identi- 
cal with  the  ancient  dcx'trines,  ho  the  reli)fi'Mi  uf  the  ItMliitus  ubont  ;')0  yenrs  xt^o 
recurred  to  the  X'cdAntH,  or  fpanirthnds.  For  New  Hraiiiiianisni  IJratirmiMnnAj  i, 
itegun  itlioiit  .'•()  years  ago  hy  Rani-Mnhmi  Hoy.  and  advanced  by  Kt-whiiii  C'liunder 
Sen  (died  1882).  is  nothing  but  n  r«-luriuation,  mutatis  mutandis.  All  of  which 
ia  proof  of  the  tenneious  force  of  primeval  forms  of  culture. 

2.  Like  almost  all  people  who  live  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  Indians  practised  origin- 

ally a  worship  of  their  anee«tor8  (Nfax  Miilleri  from  which  may  have  developed 
everywhere  the  anthropomorphic  doctrine  of  gods. 
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tion  to,  or  rather  wrote  ui>on  veterinary  mediciue,  e.  g.  Su8ru  t!i  A  j)enalty 
was  imposed  upon  the  fault}*  treatment  of  the  lower  animals,  uuU  in  India, 
even  to-day.  there  are  institutions  for  the  care  of  beasts  (introduced  by 
Azoka  i.  and.  strangle  to  say,  for  own  vormin  Indian  medical  practice  i» 
distinguished  from  thuL  of  all  other  jieople  ol'  antiquity  by  the  fact  that  it 
recnsniizes  no  proper  specialists,  but  simply  physicians  practising  general 
medicine. 

The  study  and  practice  of  the  Indian  physicians,  however,  are  con- 
trolled by  regulations,  winch  «jive  evidence  of  a  very  earnest  and  worthy 
conception  of  the  medical  profession,  and  euibody  truths  acknowledged 
even  to-day ;  yet  they  impose  upon  the  physician  certain  external  require* 
ments,  the  estimation  of  wblcb  is  ciiaracteristic  of  the  diilclHice  mind  of  tbc 
people,  though  the  ado|>tlon  of  some  of  them  wonld  seem,  if  not  necessary, 
at  least  usefbl,  for  us  of  the  present  day.  There  were  demanded  of  the 
pb3*sician :  a  fine  person,  absence  of  passion,  decorum,  chastity,  temperance^ 
amiabilit}*,  veracity,  consideration  for  the  sick,  generosity,  diligence,, 
earnestness,  A^eedom  flrom  boasting,  secrecy,  a  desire  for  knowledge,  whicb 
scorns  not  even  the  lessons  of  an  enemy,  and  above  all  reflection  and  inde> 
pendence  of  thonjrht.    Moreover  it  is  said  : 

'■  A  pliypicinn  wlio  desires  .success  in  his  pructice,  hi.*-  own  profit,  a  j:oo<l  nauic, 
and  finally  a  plan'  in  ht-aven.  inu.'»t  pra3'  daily  for  tlic  wclfnip  of  all  livinir  creatures. 

Hrsl  ot  ilic  Urabii)an.s  and  of  ihe  cow  ^a  sacn  d  animal  alpo  amuog  the  l'];!yptiau!s|. 

,  ,  .  .  The  pliysiciiiii  should  wear  his  hair  short,  keep  his  nails  dean  and  cot 
dost!,  and  wear  a  sweet-smelling  dress  <  for  this  we  require  no  spedal  directions  to-daj). 
He  shuuld  never  leave  the  hottse  withoat  a  cane  or  umbrelln;'  lie  should  avoid  espe- 
cially huv  f:uiii!i:iiijy  svith  woim-n.  ...  T.pt  lii«  speech  be  soft,  clear,  plrasant. 
Transactions  in  ttie  hou.si'  slumlti  not  be  bruited  ubroad."  fHaeser./  The  last  advice 
in  found  also  in  the  liippocratic  Oath. 

Medical  instruction,  which  (Mmprises  the  learning  by  heart  of  the 
medical  doctrines  taught  orally,'  is  imparted  by  the  Brahmans,  and  begins- 
in  early  youth,  a  r^ulatton  which  we  find  aspnin  among  the  Qreeks,  and 
indeed  in  the  ordinances  of  Charlemagne.  The  pupil  must  first  select  » 
good  text-l>ook  and  then  a  good  teacher.  Instruction  embraces  the  theory 
of  medicine  and  a  practical  course  at  the  bedside,  with  the  performance  of 
operations  on  gourds,  onions,  skins  filled  with  water  etc.  The  pupil  must 
begin  to  study  earl}'  in  the  morning  (after  having  rinsed  his  mouth,  evacu* 

1.  It  seems  we  tnu.st  ascribe  to  ilus  ancient  source  the  famous  doctorh'-f^tatf,  which 

plays  HO  nice  a  rt»te  of  K^ve  aaicurj  in  Hoxartli's  "  Consdtation".  The  yellow 
sun-shade  is  just  helnz  introduced  amone  us 

2.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  Indian  gtudenis— the  Srotriyns— learn  the  Veda  from 

the  lip.s  of  their  (Juru  (teacher),  nevi  r  lr<  mi  a  maMusenpt,  and  still  h-.^s  from  » 
printed  editioti.  Snhs«equently  they  ajiain  Leach  it  in  the  snme  way  to  their  own 
pupils.  Theological  Htudcnts  pursue  their  studies  for  eight  years,  and  learn  by 
heart  about  12  lines  a  day  (Max  MiiUer).  Among  the  Greeks,  or  Hippocratists, 
and  the  scholars  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  the  methods  of  t^achinv;  and  learning 
were  the  same,  and  hence  it  was  ordered  that  instruction  should  begin  at  an 
early  period,  because  in  youth  the  memory  is  strongest. 
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ated  bis  bowels  and  pra>e(l  to  the  cow  aind  ttie  gods),  and  cease  late  in  the 
evening.  On  the  other  band  the  teacher  must  be  extromcl}-  carelbl  in  the 
selection  of  tbe  pufrtl,  and  very  tonacientioas  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  a  r^^lation  which  would  do  no  harm  to-day.  Conference  with< 
fellow-students  is  eammerated  among  (he  'means  adapted  to  give  the 
student  a  better  insight  into  his  studies.  . 

Old  Indian  medicine,  which  contionea  to  be  pnictiRed  to-day,  ia  expiwed  to  the 
greatent  datif^er  from  the  colleges  crectotl  since  the  Enirlish  conqueat.  Of  theae,  the 
college  in  thn  Piindjauh  waa,  in  \y*71.  raisorl  to  th«'  rank  of  a  iinivprs^itj',  with  the 
riirht  to  jrive  iliplumus.  I  he  numbor  of  phj-sicians  of  tlie  old  and  new  school,  in  a 
population  of  about  2'lo  millions,  amounted  in  1>^8I  to  113,571)  ( I  in  2,250  inhabitants, 
SA  in  Germany). 

The  position  uf  the  medical  profession  is  regulated  b}'  law.  In  this 
way  e.  g.  are  determined  the  medical  honoraria,  among  which  is  reckoned' 
a  place  after  death  in  the  heaven  of  Indra  (probably  in  those  cases, 
numerous  there  as  here,  where  no  payment  in  cosh  is  possible).  Thus  too 
is  determined  tbe  penalty  iat  errors  in  treatment  etc.  The  unfortunate, 
Brahmans,  relatives  and  (Hends  of  tbe  physician  are  entitled  to  trmtmcnt 
free  <)f  cliarge.  From  women  also  the  physician  may  accept  foo<l  only. 
On  tbe  other  hand  tho  property  of  one,  who.  after  recovory.  will  not  pay  the 
proper  fee,  is  f(r»rfeited  entirely  to  the  physician.  The  Hajahs  were  exi)€cted 
to  watch  ovvr  ihe  execntion  of  these  or<rniant!es.  jind,  since  permission  t4> 
practice  in  i\n\  place  was  granted  b}'  them,  they  often  among  the  Indians 
also  favored  unworthy  pciHtms, 

"  Who  flutter  the  friends  of  tlic  iiatis'iit  ami  an'  careful  to  accept  a  small  honor- 
arium, and  to  ascribe  their  evil  results  to  the  improper  behavior  of  the  invalid,  not  to 
fhenKelveo"  (nor  to  their  predecenor  in  the  treatment  of  Uie  tiise),'-*a  description 
which,  such  \s  the  tronj  of  hiatoiy,  aeema  drawn,  partially  at  leaat,  from  our  own 
daily  life.  Indian  humor  demanda,  in  order  to  render  a  reaidence  aizrt  eable,  that 
th«  if  -hniiM  hf  then'  h  rirh  mnu  who  lends  morify,  a  Brahman  wlm  rxjiounds  the 
Veda.s,  and  a  physician.  It  aifo  declare.s  that  tiie  physician  live.s  by  patientj*,  a-s  the 
sacrificer  by  offerings,  and  the  discreet  man  by  fooU. 

Midwives,  as  a  special  class,  seem  to  have  been  wanting  among  tbe 
Indians,  but  their  duties  were  performed  by  ordinary  women.'  In  some- 
what difficult  cases,  however,  as  among  the  Egyptians,  male  assistance  was 
procured,  in  which  respect  the  Indians  were  in  advance  of  tbe  Christians 
until  the  16th  century  ! 

The  sphere  of  Indian  medicine,  if  we  except  the  Greek,  is  the  most 
comprehensive  known  to  us  throughout  all  antiquit)*.  So  true  is  this  that 
it  hss  at  different  times  awakened  question  as  to  the  genetic  connection  of 
the  two  sciences,  without,  however,  as  yet  aflbrding  an}'  evidence  of  such  a 
relation.  In  other  branches  of  science  the  same  question  arises ;  e.  g. 
Greek  and  Indian  tnatliematirs  present  many  points  of  Himilarity.  —  The 
medical  seioncc  of  the  Iiuiiatis  eiuhratt's  aliiK).st  all  our  liranchi'.s  of  the 
present  day,  though,  in  accordance  with  their  early  perio<I,  the3'  naturally 

I.  In  villages  the  wife  of  the  washerman  ia  the  official  midwife.   (Max  Mniler.) 
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«e  not  made  such  specialtiee  ae  at  present,  and  are  in  some  reepeeto  inoooi- 
plete  and  impeifect. 

The  Yayunreda  of  Snsrnta.*  a  phyaidan  who,  in  oonsequence  of  hia 
extensive  knowledge,  was  alter  death  translated  among  the  gods,  and 

dariiij^  his  life  was  a  famous  teacher,  is  the  work  best  known  to  os.  Ttiis 
treatise  is  divided  into  six  sections  :  1  Sutrasthana,  i.  e.  the  doctrine  of 
principles  ;  2.  Nidanastbana.  i.  e.  patbol<^' ;  3.  Sarirasthana,  doctrine  of 
the  l>ody  :  4.  rhikitBitasthana.  therai)eutic8  ;  .').  Kalpasthana,  doctrine  of 
anii«U)t(»s  .  i»  rttaratantrn,  inclusion.  The  materials,  however,  are  not 
iU(  iinit<  l\  atnii)<:tU  and  divided  aci*ording  to  this  plan.  Thv  contents  of 
this  work  lotm  the  Kasis  of  the  following  exposition  of  fndian  medicine. 

Its  ji«'i)eral  pathology  |M>ints  out  ay  tlie  <')inrneteristics  of  health,  a 
serene  spirit,  clenr  «ens<'  and  |)erreet  undenstaiuiin^.  uuiforin  waruUli  troju 
a  uniform  mixture  of  the  tin  ids  and  elements,  and  undistnrbed  regularity 
of  the  seerelion.s  and  ftnietions  of  the  bod  v.  Diseases  are  divided  into 
natural  and  supernatural  (the  work  of  demons),  with  subordinate  classes, 
as  aocMental,  corporeal,  mental,  original  and  complicating,  secondary, 
internal  and  external  Pain  is  considered  a  symptom  of  all  diseases,  and 
fever  a  symptom  of  all  severe  allbctiona.  Etiologicallj,  diseases  are 
ascribed  to  an  unequal  or  perverted  action  of  the  five  common  elements, 
Kther,  air,  fire,  water  and  earth.  These,  however,  in  the  first  place,  through 
the  influence  of  food,  season,  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  climate, 
form  proximate  causes  of  disease,  while  corruption  of  the  three  "elementary 
fluids  '.  bile,  mucus  and  air,  is  looked  it{>on  as  the  remote  cause.  The  latter 
fluid  has  a  retreat  between  the  hip  and  anus.  Above  the  hip  and  anus, 
and  beneath  the  umbiliens  is  the  seat  of  "the  concocted";  between  the 
concocted  and  the  crtide  is  the  seat  of  the  bile,  while  the  seat  of  the  mucus 
is  also  that  oi'  the  crude.  If  the  fluids,  separately  or  together,  are  cor- 
rupted, immediately  the  "Corp<^rpal  elements",  chyle,  hlowl.  the  tlesli, 
cellular  tissue,  lK)ne8.  marrow  and  Henieii  are  also  morbidly  altered,  and 
therefor*'  the  disturbances  of  these  arc  conceived  of  as  specitd  proximate 
causes  of  ilisease.  through  which  again  the  excretions,  urine,  sweat,  fjeces, 
milk  and  menstrual  blood  are  aff<H:ted.  If  the  chyle  is  iu  excess,  the  heart 
becomes  sodden  ;  if  the  blood,  the  vessels  become  swollen  and  the  limbs 
and  eyi  s  become  livid ;  if  the  flesh  is  too  abundant^  the  buttocks,  face,  lips, 
sexual  oigans  etc.  increase  in  size.  If  the  excretions,  fleces,  milk,  sweat, 
urine  and  menstrual  blood  are  increased,  these  corresponding  results  show 

1.  K.  Hans  ilecliircs  that  an  ol'l  Indian  phv.sieinri  Snsrula  nevor  existed,  that  the 
work  which  Uenn*  hi-;  nnme  oriuhialed  in  tho  l*>th  c«  ntury  and  is  foittdfd  upon 
Arabian  trnnslntionH  and  ♦^'nhnration.s  of  Hippucraips.  The  name  Hippocrates 
in  Arnbic  \*  Buenit,  Hrfini  which  ic  forai«d  the  SHnitcrit  Snarutn.  ConTersely, 
Wise  <leelai«s  thot  Hippocrutp^.  on  hi«  travelii.  nibbed  Suiirala  of  suck  of  hit 
tfai:hinu>i  a.«.  helonn  to  the  I;iti<  r.  Thu,**  unc»  i tain  is  our  Inowledjie  of  th«^  old 
Indian  nu  dionl  work» '  Ac  i  i  riiinu  to  Max  Mldkr  the  most  ancient  Snnrcrit 
inHnuscTipts  are  of  the  b"»th  century  A.  D. 
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Ibemaelveg ;  twelling  and  pain  in  the  abdomen,  enlargement  of  the  braaato, 
ineveaaed  flo«r  of  milk  with  tenderneaa.  a  bad  odor  and  itching  of  the  akin, 
pioftiBe  aweating,  debility,  ft«qnent  and  painftil  urination,  and  flnatly 
iolfaunmatioo  of  tiie  lower  portiona  of  tiie  body.  OHhier  evils  ariee  ftom 
dnnghts  of  air,  water,  the  paaaiona,  bad  habita  of  life,  insoffleient  clothing, 
anelean  dwellings  etc. 

Worms  also  play  an  important  part  in  the  etiology  of  diseased  condi- 
tions of  the  body  or  its  parts,  and  the  existing  superstition  to  this  effect, 
nmonp:  lv>th  the  maaaea  and  the  "  educated  probably*  had  its  origin  in  this 
Indian  idea. 

The  Indians  were  acquainted  with  numerous  diseases  bolfniging  to  tlic 
department  of  surp^ery.  such  km  fractures,  lithiasis.  hernia,  abscesses,  ulcers 
etc    Tnilor  the  latter  head  syphilis  is  thus  described  : 

"lii  women  the  humora  re«ultiii>i  from  venereal  excitement  iinctKe  tlie  .sfxiiwi 
orgaus  and  occasion  very  teiiUcr,  foul-sroeliing,  fungous  growths  (cuuUylomuUi),  wliich 

secrete  a  slimy  blood  ,  The  cause  of  ulcers  of  the  penis  is  too  vigorous  inter- 

oonive  with  a  woman  whose  vagina  is  diseased,  .  .  .  ,     .  Remedies  are  sulphate  of 

copper  mill  kmJ  arsenir.  If,  however,  the  membrr  alrf-ady  mih'IIs  iif!V'ii.-i\e,  it  must  be 
cauterized  with  a  red-hot  probe."  Phimosis,  paraphimosis,  orchitis  and  epiditlymitis, 
fietula  in  ano,  ba'morrboidal  tumors,  tumors  in  general,  together  with  lepra,  elephan- 
tiasis and  woanda  are  also  described. 

In  the  line  of  instmments,  scalpels,  forceps,  specula,  saws,  needles, 
moxaa,  the  actual  canteiy,  enema-syringes  and  animal  bladders  fitted  with 
tabea,  by  means  of  which  injections  were  made  into  the  bladder,  just  as  In 
the  present  day,  etc.  are  known,  but  the  hand  is  very  properly  distinguished 
as  the  best  of  all  instruments.  In  respect  to  form,  too,  instmments  are 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  every  operation.  Operative  sui^ery  attained 
such  a  po.sition  among  the  Indians  that  the^*  did  not  shrink  fh>m  the 
greateat  and  most  difficult  opomtions.  We  may  notice  first  the  dressing 
of  wounds,  concerning  which  the  Kamayana^  says  : 

"The  wounded  in  bnttio  should  be  qnickl_v  pickeJ  up,  Ciirrii-d  into  a  tent,  the 
bleeding  stayed,  and  upon  the  wounds  should  ije  dropped  an  anodjne  oil  with  the 
joice  of  liealiiitf  bwrbs." 

Next  we  may  quote  the  apothegm : 

*The  fire  cures  diseases  which  cannot  lie  cured  by  physic,  the  Icntfe  and  drugs," 
•—a  saving  whidi  xeminds  us  of  the  well-known  Hippooratic  aphoriam." 

Under  this  head  are  embraced  also  the  minor  surgical  operations,  such 
as  venesection,  extraction  of  arrow-heads,  piercing  of  the  ears,  opening  of 
absoessea^iu  those  of  ttie  breasts  avoiding  the  milkducts— besides  check- 
ing hsemorrhage  by  pressure  and  cold,  the  bloo<ly  suture  and  paracentesis 
alxlominiK.    We  observe,  moreover,  that  attention  was  paid  t«>  even  the 

1. '  The  Ramayana  is  the  greatest  of  the  Indian  epic  poems,  ascribed  to  the  poet 

Valmiki,  vbo  is  supposed  to  hare  flourished  about  B.  C.  250.  It  contains  no 
less  then  24,000  verses,  devoted  to  the  history  of  Rama.  (H.) 

2.  "Qua?  medicamenta  non  s.inant   ea  ferrum  =.inat;    qua-  ferrum  noii  sunat,  ea 

ignis^sanat;  quie  vero  ignis  non  sanat,  ea  insanabilia  reputare  oportet"  (U.) 
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lodging  uiul  situutiun  of  those  operated  upon.  The  Indiana  alao  knew  and 
pmetised  (though  not  very  satisfactoril}  )  the  o|)erative  treatment  of  hare* 
lip,  oto-,  cbeilo%  and  rliino-plasty.  herniotomy,  laparotomy,  the  extirpation 
jOf  tumors,  removal  of.  the  ovaries  in  women  in  order  to  restrain  their  lust 
(an  op<*ration  practised  also  for  the  Lydinn  kinirs).^  another  "modern  ' 
operation  set  early  performed  !  the  operative  treatment  of  flstnla  in  ano. 
cataract,  and  other  oi)erati\e  [Jioeedures.  Amonjz  the  hitter,  however,  we 
mav  distinirnish  lithotomy  in  men.  For  tlie  latter  the  hijzh  operation  was 
prescribeii,  while  lu  women  the  incision  was  to  be  made  through  the  urethra 
or  vagina  : 

" 'I'lio  iihy>i(  iiUi  (»rt-<»fs  willi  iiiis  imiid,  passirij;  from  the  navel  of  tlie  fiatieiit 
(iownward.s,  until  tbe  stone  has  slipped  down.  Then  he  cacries  the  oiled  fingcri^  (tlie 
left  index  and  middle  finieer.  |tie  nails  of  which  have  been  cut  cloce)  into  the  anum — 
panini!  alonjc  the  rapht'-  8(r«>tcht  .s  cnrefully  hut  foroihly  tlie  lis^^nea  between  the  penis 
and  anns,  jirasps  the  insensitive,  undistended  and  smooth  hladtl«T,  pre.«>sin>r  slnmjily- 
uv.vMird  with  the  two  fin«:ers.  so  tltat  the  f:tnnf  p!-njf»e»s  a«  n  hard  tsimor  above  th»» 
>,v  ruphy^is  pubis.  At  this  point  he  maizes  an  inciKion  and  extracts  the  stone.  I'he 
physician  shoatd  take  pains  to  avoid  spllttinjs  or  brealcing  tbe  Ktone,  for  a  single 
fragment  left  behind,  even  thoujrh  it  be  stnall,  grows  up  anew.  Tbf^refore  the 
physician  should  draw  out  tbe  entire  stone  with  the  forceps." 

In  operative  midwifer3%  also,  the  Indiana  displayed  important  know- 
ledge. Besides  Casarenn  section  upon  women  who  die  in  the  latest  period 
of  pregnancy,  oephalic  and  podalic  version,  embryotomy^  embiyuleia^ 
craniotomy  etc.  were  performed. 

"When  tln'  child  cannot  be  hrou>:ht  lorth.  the  physiciar.  may  employ  tiie  knife  in 
such  a  wf«v  thai  he  by  nn  po-;stbiIi(\  vnt>  n  liv-nsr  fliild  with  it;  for  it  tlie  child  is 
injnretl,  ilie  physician  may  dt.«.iroy  both  mother  and  cliild  together.  Having  cheered 
up  the  woiiian,  he  then  grasps  in  his  band  a  sickle-shaped  knife,  cuts  in  pieces  the 
head  of  tbe  {dead)  child,  drajss  down  the  cranial  bones,  seizes  with  a  book  the  breast 
or  shoulder  of  the  child,  and  draws  it  out  by  the  cnt  besd,  the  eye  or  th<'  »  bin.  If 
the  .shoulder  is  ni'ar.  he  cuts  off  the  arm  clo.*e  up,  make<  an  incision  into  the  abdotnen, 
di<»f(Midfd  liko  n  fx-liows  or  filled  with  air.  (•xtracf^  the  inte.vtim^,  and  drawn  out  the 
now  pliant  chiid,  or  t\rn.)ii>  down  tlie  hip  boi»e«.  Wiintever  liiul»,  however,  the  physi- 
cian sei7.es  muxi  be  cut  .olT  nnd  dmwn  out»  knd  he  must  preserve  the  woman  carefully 
from  injury/* 

The  history  of  generation  and  of  development,  ordinary  midwifer)-  and 
gj'uecology,  likewise  enjoyed  the  attention  of  the  Indians.  The  time  of 
menstruation  was  remarkably  beautifkilly  and  poetically  (as  the  subject 
deserves),  pointed  out  as  the  |)eriod  best  suited  for  conception, 

*'  For  then  tbe  mouth  of  the  womb  is  open,  like  the  flower  i>f  the  water-lily  to  tbe 
beams  of  the  sun ; " 

probably  because  the  Indians  asaumed  that  the  embryo  originatrd  ft-om  the 
union  of  the  "delicate  "  male  semen  and  the  **fiery"  menstrual  blood.  If 
the  former  predominated  a  male  was  produceil ;  if  the  latter,  a  female; 
if  however,  both  are  eijual.  an  androgynous  indiviihial  was*  the  result. 
The  man  attains  puberty  at  the  auc  of  25  years,  the  woman  at  12  .\fter 
conception  is  acoompUshed  the  embryo  fixes  itself  in  the  iivat  mouth ,  in 
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the  second,  it  becomes  oval  or  spherical ;  in  the  third,  the  bead  and  ex* 
tremities  begiu  to  manifest  themselves;  in  the  fifth,  the  outlines  of  the 
trank  and  head  are  visible  and  the  intellect  develops :  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh,  these  become  more  evident;  in  the  eighth,  the  ehild  becomes  test* 
less;  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  or  twelfth,  it  is  bom.  Before  birth, 
however,  the  child  tnras  itself  over  (adiute),  L  e. 

**  The  child,  wbo  Blit  with  the  liond  erect  ttic  niDiith  dirci-ted  lo\v;ii  ■!  the  spine, 
pnying  therewith  to  God,  and  beholding  the  heaven,  the  earth,  and  the  regions 
beneath." 

inverts  itself,  bo  tl  it  the  iicad  now  lies  beneatli.  a  doetrim'  which  re<*ently, 
as  the  result  of  i?.ii<rations  upon  the  chatiiies  of  pus>iLion  of  the  I'a'tus 
during  preguuucy.  Uiu»  leceived  conliriiiation  uiul  acceptance,  although  of 
a  more  limited  and  precise  character,  licgular  acooiicbenieut  requires  the 
aid  of  four  stout  women  only.  If,  however,  the  position  of  the  child  is 
faulty  (in  which  are  induded  footling,  back,  breech,  side  and  breast  presen- 
tations,  as  well  as  presentations  of  the  arms,  bead,  hands  and  feet  together), 
it  must  be  either  improved  by  the  physician,  or  the  labor  must  be  termin- 
ated artifidally.  The  same  must  be  done  in  the  case  of  an  unusually  large 
head,  in  contracted  pelvis,  or  in  iklse  (losttionB  incapable  of  correction. 
The  sexnal  life  and  sphere  of  woman,  in  conditions  of  both  health  aiid 
disease,  among  the  Indians,  as  among  all  other  oriental  |ieoplo.  are  subjects 
of  earnest  study. 

Their  special  pathology  includes  among  internal  diseases,  rheumatism. 

gout,  hfemorrhoids.  inflammations,  fever,  catarrh,  diabetes  mellitus  (first 
mentioiiod  anitnig  tlie  frrooks  by  Oometriiis  of  Apaniea).  <li!irrlifi*;i,  jaundice, 
congh.  \  i  i  tniiious  diseases,  epilepsy,  mania  a  potu,  the  exanthemata,  dysen- 
tery,  jiiithisis  etc. 

Diagnosis  is  «'tf»'L-ted  by  i!k'  iiid  oI"  thi-  scn.sesand  by  (•xiiiiiiiiatioMur  Uk- 
sick,  and  the  ptiysician  was  expcctid  to  pay  etspecial  attention  to  llie  pulse, 
the  bodily  temperature,  the  color  of  the  skin,  the  urine  and  lieces,  the  eyes, 
the  strength  of  the  voice,  and  the  noise  of  the  respiration  (  !). 

The  symptomatology  of  the  Indians  is  very  complete,  though  the 
oriental  descriptions  sound  strange,  and  the  forms  of  disease  have  no 
analogues  with  us.  "Disease  of  the  heart"  manifests  different  symptoms 
aoooiding  to  its  origin  : 

if  tlie  hearirdisease  has  originated  from  the  air,  the  heart  becomes  strained  and 
tos.secl  to  and  fro,  it  i.s  a>:itHted.  lacemted,  rent  und  shaken.  Thirst,  heat,  warmth, 
inHammution  and  cHrdiuc-  futi^up,  arix-  in  !iilir>u.s  lienrt  diripnse.  Flat  tilt' i'.c<*.  des- 
poiuiencj',  sweating,  dr.vne.ss  of  the  inuuiii,  weijiiil,  salivation,  di.«gu.st  lor  food,  stupor, 
lack  of  pasiiion,  a  .sweet  taste  in  the  mouth,  uri.se  when  the  heart  i&  diiieuscd  from 
mucus.  Abdominal  colic,  expectoration,  rigors,  pain,  eructation,  vertigo,  disgust  for 
food,  redne.s<«  of  the  eyes  und  ctnnciation  may  arise  when  the  disease  depends  upon 
worms  \'ertijjo,  la.<5situde,  fuintnes.s  nnd  emaciation  are  synipiom."  when  this  disease 
oritrinaiea  in  worms,  but  tbej  also  appear  in  patients  affected  with  both  worms  and 
mucus." 

The  then^ieutics  of  the  Indians  arc  >iiiiiieil  by  the  curability  or  incur- 
ability of  the  disease.   If  the  disease  belongs  to  the  incurable  class  the 
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pbytiomw  do  not  tike  the  pntieot  under  tventment  at  ell,  bat  adviee  him 
piflinljy  honestly  aiM)  mweltohly, 

**  To  go  forth  apon  »  n«rrow  foot-path  to  ib«  inviKible  north  eastern  longne  of  Imod, 
to  live  on  water  and  air,  until  this  eaithlj  tabernacle  sinks  down  and  bis  soul  ia 

united  with  God."    ( Haeser. ) 

Herodotus  similarly  relates:  "*  Whosoever  among  the  Indians  becomen  eick  iioes 
out  into  a  desert  and  lay8  himself  down  there.  No  one  troubles  himself  about  him, 
whether  he  be  sick  or  dead." ' 

If,  however,  the  disease  is  curable,  attention  must  be  paid  in  the  cure  to 
the  disease  Itself,  the  season,  the  oripmic  fire»  the  age,  bodily  habit,  the 
strength,  the  intelligenoe,  —  aocording  to  the  Indian  ideas  the  stupid  are 
cured  more  quickly  than  the  intelligent,  because,  thinks  the  open-hearted 
Snsmta,  they  are  more  obedient. — nature,  idiosyncrasies,  remedies  and  the 
regions  of  the  earth.  In  '*  disease  of  the  heart "  the  cure,  with  all  due  regard 
to  the  above  circumstances,  is  managed  somewhat  as  follows : 

"  If  the  heart  is  diseased  through  ihr  air,  the  patient  should  be  first  of  all 
iiiKiiiitfHl  tln  ii  fake  nn  prriPtic,  and  thereafter  ii  tirink,  consistinji  of  numermip  inurnii 
fiiiH.  When  now  )i(>  is  reftularly  "piiritied",  given  food,  consist injii  of  old  ricf 
in  meat-broth  with  butter,  then  an  enema,  and  Hnally  another  emetic.  If  the  heart  is 
corrupted  bj  mneti8,the  patient  first  of  all  takes  an  emetic,  then  the  drink  recooiroended 
in  heart-disease  depending  upon  air  tiext  antidysentcric  food,  or  a  pnrgstive; 
finally— the  physician  skilful  in  the  administration  of  eneroata,  gives  him  an  enema 
of  oil  and  Pavonia  odornta."  * 

The  Materia  Medica  of  the  Indians  is  most  copious,  in  fact  iilmost  as 
ricli  as  ours  of  to-day.  Tt  embraces  rLinedics  from  the  animal.  ve«ietable 
and  mineral  kingdoms,  togttlier  with  the  arts  ol  luagie.  Remedies  are  used 
both  externally  and  internally  ;  the\*  are  divided  into  pbarinaeo-d3'namic 
classes,  and  are  either  siiiiple,  or  (as  is  more  frequently  the  case)  exceed- 
ingly complex  in  their  nattire.  Venesection  and  cupping,  especially  the 
former,  pluy  an  important  part,  as  well  as  means  for  exciting  and  strength- 
ening the  desires  and  delights  of  love  in  both  the  feeble  and  the  strong — a 
genuine  oriental  apecialty.  Even  inhalations  into  the  mouth  and  nose  by 
the  aid  of  tubes  are  known.  The  ancient  Indians  had  hospitals.  Inocula- 
tion of  the  natural  and  artificial  vims  of  small'poz  was  practised  in  a 
prophylactic  view.  The  Brahmans  always  performed  this  operation  in  the 

1.  Ev«>!i  nf  the  present  day  pprsone  hop«  li  ^-ly  i'l.  nr  «iipposod  (o  he  in  a  hopeless 

condition,  are  carried  to  the  baniis  of  tlie  Gang«  .s,  where  their  relatives  fill  the 
inoath  and  nose  of  the  invalid  witli  the  sacred  mud  of  this  stream,  and  then 
abandon  him  to  the  waters.    If  the  persons  thus  exposed  chance  to  recover,  they 

an-  no  lonjier  acknowledged  by  their  relatives,  but  an-  ri  v'STded  a.^i  dead.  They 
an*  tht'fi  comiH'lI<  *!  to  takr  rrfii.rp  in  iI  p  "  N  ilfafrt  v  ,it  tf.o  dead  men  "  (found  in 
the  vicinit\-  of  lui>;c  citifsf,  and  there  to  proioni;  a  wretched  life,  (Prof,  Ed, 
Hildebrnndt.  "  Roise  uni  die  Krdf  ",  f>  e>\..  Berlin.  bHTO). 

2.  Such  "Indian  cures"  I'requenlly  enoujih  with  an  also  attract  the  common  people* 

and  from  their  manifest  activitj  procure  a  thriving  business. 
The  Pavonia  odorata"  is  an  Indian  plant  of  the  order  of  Malracea*.    <H.  I 
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iHginiiiag  of  the  warm  neaaoa.  The  skin  wu  robbed,  a  ftw-  inofariani'  made;' 
and-  Virna  of  (be  pieoeding  year,  with  which  i^ledgjeta  of  ok>th  had  been* 
aatnratedf  waa  bound  upon  the  abraded  snrlhoe.  The  persona  thus  inooo* 
lated  were  compelled  to  remain  in  the  open  air  (Indian  metbod  of  inooala» 
tion).  Boya  were  inoculated  upon  the  ontAide  of  the  forearm,  girls  upon' 
tb«  .upper  arm.  Vaccination  Is  now  obligatoiy  in  the  larger  cities,  but  else- 
where the  old  plan  is  generally  carried  out 

Dietetics  are  carried  to  the  extreme,  and  carefblly  regulated.  The 
Indians  arc  forliiddon  to  cat  mvni. 

Their  knowledge  of  toxicology  is  considerable.  Sucli  an  acquaintance 
too  witli  natunil  history  as  is  necessary  to  a  knowledge  of  remedial  agents, 
is  p«^><^se88ed  by  the  Indians  in  a  remarkable  degree.  On  the  other  hand^ 
aualonjy  forms  the  weakest  sifle      Indian  inedieine. 

This.  lu>\vfVi'r.  DiiL'lit  not  to  <H('asif>ii  iimeli  aiirprise  when  we  e<»imider 
tbe  prohibitiiMi  oi  eontact  with  the  ilead~-uu  oHenee  always  to  be  ex[)iiiLed, 
though  only  lightly.  The  method  of  preparing  lK>dies  and  the  sole  instru- 
ments employeil  in  this  process  hit  very  original,  but  certainly  not  adapted 
to  afi'ord  a  good  insight  int^i  the  strnetuiv  of  the  human  body. 

"  l^t  the  plivsician  leave  a  corpse  faj^teiieii,  tu^ethor  with  ita  receptacle,  in  a 
brook,  to  macerate  in  a  clear  place,— a  corpse  which  hns  a  body  uninjured,  nncor- 
rupted  by  pui^mi  u tisliakcii  In'  chroaic  diM  :i><  .  iinliiiiulied  u  Inindred  times,  lin- 
riothf'il,  —  !in<l  (iraw  it  oul  wlieii  inaciTatioii  is  c<inipI<.'U'd .  I  he  curpse  u{  the 
expiration  i>f  sfven  «i:iys  shotiM  ihfti  lie  r't'i'icr]  with  |tir>r»'s  of  bark;  lie  can  then 
with  his  t'ves  sec  lln'  fkin  ami  all  tin*  e\l!>i-ii;i  1  ai.ii  uiU-rii;il  parts."'  ' 

These  pieces  oT  Ijark'  luini  iIh-  eiitire  dissecting  case  ol'  the  Indians. 
From  sueh  methods  of  preparation,  singular  views  in  regard  to  anatom}' 
ought  not  to  surprise  us.  Accordingly  the  human  body  consists  of  six 
members  (the  four  extremities,  the  trunk  and  head),  and  has  7  membranes, 
7  segments,  70  vessels,  &00  muscles,  900  sinews,  300  bohes^  212  joints,  but 
only  24  nerves,  and  9  organs  of  sense,  etc.  The  vessels  contain  not  only 
blood,  but  the}'  carry  also  bilo,  mucus  and  air  about  through  the  body. 
Of  the  nerves,  which  take  their  origin  Arom  the  navel,  10  ascend,  10  descend 
and  4  ran  trensvereel}'.  As  soon  as  the  10  ascending  nerves  reach  the 
heart,  however,*  they  divide  into  30. 

The  physiology  of  the  Indians  supplies  something  more  than  such 
fanciful  theories.  They  distinguish  exeicticm  and  digestion,  chyme  and 
chyle,  from  the  latter  of  which  the  blood,  alXer  birth,  originates.  The 
natural  heat  is  regulated  by  the  nerves,  which  also  control  the  motion  of 
the  breath,  urine,  blood,  semen,  and  menstrual-blood  in  their  seveml  chan- 
nels. They  assume  the  existence  of  a  vital  force  which,  it  is  true,  is  recog- 
nized by  its  etfeets  only,  but  which  animates  all  portions  of  the  body  etc. 

To  sum  u{)  our  Judgmeiil  of  Indian  uuMlicine.  we  tnii'^f  nssign  to  it,  at 
ah  eveiiis,  u  superiority  over  the  Egyptian  and  the  Jewi^ii  ;  indeed,  it  may 
cia^D  even  the  very  tirst  rank  among  those  examples  of  medical  culture^ 

1.  Wiae  lays  a  brush  made  of  reed*,  hair,  or  bamboo-bark.  (H.) 
4 
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whioh  bawe  not  ezperienoed  s  oootiDaous  development  That  it  wee  not  Ikr 
behind  Ofeek  nedidiie,  both  in  the  extent  of  its  doctrines  and  in  its  inter> 
nid  elabonition,  fnrnishes  ns  only  n  Teij  soperficinl  comfMrison.'  It  can- 
not fail  to  extort  our  admirstion  when  we  consider  the  voy  sarljr  period  in 
which  it  developed  and  attained  so  high  a  grade,  and  when  we  take  into 
aeeonnt  also  the  people  who  accomplished  so  great  a  work.  Yet  wp  can 
nr  v  r  moxKiin-  it  \)\  our  Standard  of  tOKiay.  Such  a  course  would  be  as 
false  as  unhistorical. 

V.  THE  MBDICINK  OP  THE  THINKSE  AND  JAPANESE 

Tf  we  may  consider  it  a  characteristic  of  the  ancient,  as  well  as  UKKicrti 
liido-dtTmiUiic  peoples,  that  they  liavc  all  tkveiopeil  ufler  the  ty|>e  of  the 
organic  kingdom,  in  other  words,  that  their  civilization  has  sprung  up,  de- 
veloped, bloomed,  decayed,  and  finally  perished  (sometimes  together  with  the 
people  itself) ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Monfcolian  races  have  followed  the 
type  of  the  iaoiganic  kingdom.  They  and  their  civilisation,  like  mountains, 
having  attained  a  certain  limited  height,  liave  existed  there,  inflexible  and 
almost  unchanged,  for  thonsands  of  3*ear8.  Thus  they  are  more  en- 
during^ and  defy  longer  time  and  destruction,  so  that  up  to  the  present 
time  the  dictum  that  to  stand  still  is  to  die.  seems  in  their  case  to 
lack  verification.  Their  very  inflexibility  preserves  them  ttoxn  the  diseases 
of  development,  and  from  ultimate  destruction.  The  germ  of  their  civiliza- 
tion and  their  forms  remain  unchanged.  This,  however,  has  been  possible 
only  fmm  the  fact  tlmt  thoy  have,  up  to  the  present  time.  }>cen  able  to 
prcsiMve  thf^mselves  iVoni  intt  lUu  ituil,  ami.  if  possible  still  more  strictly, 
from  pliysicnl  intermixture  with  (orciLin  races.* 

Tlic  pfujjli'  ol"  Kon»r-tn-t.<('  (lied  B.  ('.  47J»),  the  Chinetic.  (^uick-vvilietl 
indeed  and  fanciful,  but  wunuo^  in  art.  in  the  higher  sense  of  that  term, 
are  commonly  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  Mongolian  race.  Their  literature 
is  apparently  immense,  though  but  little  of  it  is  known  to  the  ontside 

I,  ,\  'rnngfer  of  (In-rk  niodloIiiP  to  India  !•<  -^tii!  n^ymnieii,  so  ft  ,i»  tlu-  ori^nalitv  of 
Indtaa  roedicioe  would  be  doubtful.  In  .«iu|>p()ri  of  tiiis  assumed  traustnission 
•re  addvcsd  tke  fkets  that,  even  in  antiquity,  inlercoone  with  fiwther  Asia 
oeevrred  (Solomon,  Megaathenes,  Alexander  the  Great,  etc.),  and  tbat  active 
commercial  aiioeiationi  existed  even  in  Roman  tinea.  A  nnmher  of  no\d  darics, 
found  near  Benare!*  somn  few  yenr«  Rgo,  fnrnish  positive  pvidnnco  of  .«uch  inter- 
course. Pliny,  however,  aKRcrtit  that  inure  than  twenty  iniUiu(ii>  of  dollars  in  gold 
and  silver  flowed  into  India  annually  in  the  way  of  barter.  (Max  MuUer.) 
Actual  tranemiwion  of  scienltfie  information  ftiNn  Greece  to  India  on  tb^  unlgeot 
of  astronomy  can  be  prov«ii.  According  to  Nullcr  Aryul'lima  (A.  I».  4T(>t  taught 
the  revohititiii  of  the  rnrtli  upon  its  nxis  nnd  explivin.'fl  the  nrisrin  of  .*olnr  and 
lunar  eelipscs ;  iniie*>d  actual  (ireck  iiaine!<  are  found  lu  the  poet  Kitiida^a,  whose 
poetry  displays  evidences  of  Grecian  Influttnce.  Henee  Muller  speaks  of  the 
"  Indian  era  of  the  reoMasance**. 

2.  The  recent  discovery  of  Roman  imiMrial  coina  in  the  vicinity  of  Canton,  is  aatia- 
factory  evidence  of  commercial  intRrcourse  between  the  ancient  Romans  and 
the  Gbtneee. 
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voild.*  JadgM  of  it,  like  Yon  der  Oabelents^  afflrm,  however,  tiiat  it 
demODStiates  the  activity  of  the  general  law  of  development^  even  among 
'  the  Mongolians,  though  the  coune  of  this  development  may  be  slower  than, 
among  the  Indo^nnanic  peoples. 

That  the  Chinese  possess  an  ancient  civilization,  entirely  cbancteristlc, 
and  in  its  way  even  highly  developed,  is  well  knowD.  While,  however,  they 
themselves  place  the  beginning  of  their  political  life  many  ttiousand  years 
before  the  Cbristian  era,  it  is  certain  that  their  ieluil)le  history  teache«<  bac  k 
no  farther  than  a  few  centuries  before  Christ.  They,  however,  ascribe  to 
the  emperor  Hn;\n«r-ti  (B.  V.  2637)  a  treatise  on  medieine  still  extant,  and 
entitled  Nuy-kin  (  \pi'^^7:in,  lieidsin).  probably  a  forgery  of  the  he^inning 
of  our  era.  In  like  iiiaiiiier  the}'  ascribe  to  the  emperor  Chin  non<^  ( H.  C. 
2699)  a  kind  of  pliarnuieop«eia  or  catalogue  of  the  herbs  of  the  celef^tial 
kingdom,  and  lliey  further  relate  that  Tsching-wang,  the  Heeond  emperor 
of  the  Tsin  dynasty  (founded  by  Tschwaiig  »iang-wang.  the  builder  of  the 
Chinese  wall,  B.  C.  248),  authorized  the  destruction  of  all  books,  except 
those  treating  of  agriculture  and  medicine,  in  order  to  abolish  every  tradi- 
tion of  custom  and  law.   Tlie  whcrfe  stoxy,  however,  is  very  ontrastworthy. 

The  ancient  and  onlimited  liberty  of  choosing  one's  occupation  in 
China,  which  contrasts  so  strongly  with  onr  own  custom,  has  resulted  in 
making  the  medical  profession  perfectly  enormous.  From  the  earliest 
times,  therefore,  there  have  been  found  several  physicians  in  every  village, 
as  has  recently  become  the  case  with  ua  In  China  any  person  may  be  a 
physician  to  the  poor  and  the  ihithfhl  (that  is  to  the  masses  abandoned  to 
every  impostor),  without  having  given  any  previous  evidence  of  his  profes- 
sional competency.   Anyone,  too,  may  assume  the  title  of  physician. 

Reeeotly,  however,  the  Chinese  fcovernment  has  had  its  eye  upon  the  phyBicians. 

"The  doctors",  so  runs  an  edict  of  1882.  "have  the  bad  habit  of  not  visiting  their 
patients  hefore  on<'  o'flock  in  the  afternoon.  Sonif  of  thpin  ♦»v»<n  nmokp  f>piiim  mid 
drink  tea  i we  should  sny  spirits)  "'until  late  in  the  evrninji.  These  are  abuses, 
which  the  government  will  under  no  cireanistances  permit.  Doctora  muist  visit  their 
patients  at  all  tineii;  if  necesaary,  thej  mnitt  visit  them  several  tiraefl  a  day.  Thej 
most  think  more  about  them,  and  less  about  their  fees.  The  public  and  all  officials 
are  notified  that  n  phviiician.  whn  dops  not  rnme  at  onrn  wlinn  r  alit  il.  can  claim  only 
the  half  of  hin  lei'  and  his  expenses.  If  yon  phy.sieians  put  otf  jour  caIIm,  you 
manifeHt  your  j;otl less n ens  and  nin  usfainKt  yourseU  »'s."    rTnsnrf  Zeit".* 

The  coiirt-physieiHtis  only,  as  a  aiattiT  of  pro  autiDii  nrc  coiniu'lled  U) 
pass  jin  cxamiimtion  before  a  college  at  IVkiu.  Pliysicuias  beloiiLrinij  to  old 
(medical)  families  are  held  in  special  estcciu.    There  are  aitM>  ui  (  tuna 

1,  Acoofding  to  Kwotse  Kien,  Pekin  poeseaees  an  immense  Khtary.  founded  in  the 

r2-13th  century.  Kvery  city  has  its  ttate-llbrary  under  the  administration  of 
inuridHrins  Rowi.jf^s  fht!«c  there  are  private  and  ciretilatinfr  lihrarlj-s,  tlif  laftpr 
\  of  which,  in  <*iintra.st  with  our  similar  institutions,  are  patroni/ed  only  by  the 
lowest  classes,  and  chietly  by  women  and  girls.  Chinese  ^host-stories  and  love- 
.tM^  ronaneea,  i^ja  ete.  ioKm  the  literafy  provender  of  the  patrons  el  the 
cirenlatina  libraries  even,  in  China,  ... 
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speoial  dentiBtBi  ocalisto  and  minor  BUigeons  (Vay-ko),  whoee  lesidenoes 
m  diBtingniBhed  by  flrm-names  and  eigne  ae  wiilt  ne ;  only  fhe  pnactical 
Chinese,  among  whom  newepaper  advertising  ie  as  yet  not  greatiy 

developed,  add  thereto  the  grateful  certificates  of  tlieir  oonvaleeoait 
patients  and  similar  matters,*  as  charlatanioal  recommendations— a  enstom 
nrhioh  has  not,  at  least  as  yet^  oome  into  vogne  with  us. 

Ab  rc}rHrt1«!  business  signs,  it  is  said :  "  From  the  number  of  briglit  colored  pictures 
we  li!iv(<  fo  (leal  witli  n  mnn  of  consideration.  (^h\  (uic  f'u^f  of  his  detorwny  we  rf^ad  • 
"I'wai  IV.,  great uraudson  of  Twai  I.,  of  Ningpo,  whose  sptfcialtj*  is  the  trejitmentof 
fractures  and  dislocattotw/  The  other  aide  shows  us  the  worthy  man  himself,  ns,  with 
three  fitifsera  and  an  air  of  importance,  he  feeU  the  pulse  of  a  patient.  Beneath  are 
the  words :  '  E.v«ellent  ability  inherited  from  bis  ancestors',  a  notiiration  which  rarely 
fails  of  ita  effect  upon  the  Chinese." 

In  China,  however,  as  in  certain  parts  of  Switseiiand,  physicians  are 
also  in  some  degree  apothecaries.  The  visits  to,  and  examinations  of  the 
wealthy,  which  often  last  for  hours — though  in  the  case  of  the  poor  they 
are  stiperticial  enough.  —  are  very  reasonable  in  price  (about  25  cents),  and 
the  proscriptions  fumislunl  are  remarkalily  Inrge  ami  lonij.  Tlu*  Chinese 
hnvf  no  pulilic  hospitals,  for  evfiyoiie.  even  the  ixlreniely  poor,  would 
cuii«r«Jvr  it  a  Lneut  tlis'jfrnfo  arcorditi'i  In  Cliiin'sc  custonis.  if  he  did  not 
himself  talw  car*'  of  his  sick  Ut.[)e]Klaii; >  r  n  latives.  Piely  towards  the 
(h'ee:iHc«l  intnuhi-rs>  of  one's  family  i«  .s*j  ui^  at  tliat,  even  in  the  uulices  of 
(leuLh,  Lhf  remedies  employed  in  the  special  case  aie  jiiven,  in  order  to 
guard  against  reproach.  The  Chinese,  from  their  conservative  dispositioOt 
employ  their  own  physicians  even  in  foreign  countries,  e.  g.  in  America, 
where>  however,  ttiese  phj'sicians  are  cunning  enough  to  provide  themselves 
with  the  title  of  doctor  and  a  white  clientele, 

"  The  Chinese  are  even  greater  fatalists  than  the  Turks.  Hence  they  nlwH38  pre- 
fer to  cover  all  possihie  parts  of  the  body  with  itreen  plaster,  and  lo  swallow  down 
mijshty  mixtures,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  brewed,  wliith  f(ir  <*ver  bo  many  h»iiidr«'d 
years  have  heen  nionfi<iiu>d  infallihle  renudieH  It  is  only  in  dnnin'rouy-  vHnes  that 
they  call  upon  their  quack  ductors,  of  whose  cures  they  boast,  witliout  ever  blaming 
tliem  for  their  failures  (a  habit  which  would  be  very  uj^reeable  amonic  us!),  which  the 
will  of  the  gods  has  always  determined.  As  soon,  Itoweveri  as  a  foreign  physician 
appears  at  the  bedside  thr>y  tui);)>t  tliut  in«>diciii<>  is  an  uncertain  science,  and  expect 
certain  success.   On  the  whole  th*.'  Chinese  despise  out  science." 

Chinese  aiwtheearies,  l)cfore  the}-  can  carry  on  their  business,  must 
h.nve  passed  an  examination,  and  must  exhibit  a  diplonui  from  the  examin- 
ing hoanl.  Poweiful  remedi»»s.  like  opium,  arsenic  etc.  are  iVuhiililtMi  to  be 
dispensed  by  them  without  the  prescription  of  a  physieian.  Tlie  jihanna- 
oies  are  fully  supplied  with  the  necessary  drugs  (a  Chinese  pliartnaeojxiMa 
ocmtains  650  ditierent  kinds  of  leaves),  and  they  are  kept  in  a  very  orderly 

li  Mmj  phyaictait!)  nail  up  on  the  front  of  their  hous€>A  the  plasters  n<;ed  by  their 
patientR  and  tlipn  rnturned  to  the  pli vsit  inn.  aini  prncp^^'^  Is  <  iintiinicil  uiuil 

Hually  the  whole  linust?  is  covered.  They  ulm  weur  hu^re  hpectacleM,  made  of 
wiodow-glass,  to  convey  the  impression  ihnt  ihey  are  r:avnni*. 
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condition.  Besides  pills  as  large  as  musket-lmlls,  their  proprietors  also 
prepare  love-potions  etc. 

The  phnrinacies  also  hnve  curiona  kind.s  of  sijins.  e.  j:.  a  row  of  lanterns  over  the 
entrance,  adorneil  on  all  hides  wiih  figures,  flowers  and  clmraciers.  vkhiio  froiii  wiihin 
comes  n  powerful  odor.  Over  the  door  is  the  name  of  the  pharmacy'.  "The  Double- 
headed  Eagle'',  and  within  are  found  tablets  with  notices  like  the  following:  "All 
medicines  from  every  province  of  the  kingdom  for  sab'":  "Powders  carefully 
mixed"  etc.  The  prescriptions  of  physicians  are  prejiared  \ty  the  apothecary,  as  wilh 
us,  but  the  latter  combines  also  with  his  buKine.ss  tin*  occupation  of  fortune-telling. 

Medical  study  consists  in  mechanically  learning  by  heart  the  old 
Chinese  rae<lical  works,  and.  where  ))ossihle,  the  inherited  knowledge  of 
remedies,  all  in  accordance  with  the  genuine  (Miiucse  maxim  :  "  The  older 
the  better." 

Chinese  surgery'  (Wae-ka)  embraces  the  practice  of  acupuncture  (our 
Baunscheidtism),  which  is  regarded  as  a  univerHnl  remedy,  and  has  for  its 
object  the  quickening  of  the  *'  vital  spirits."  It  is  practised  by  twisting  or 
driving  in  a  needle  inserted  into  the  body,  and  in  the  first  case  is  ctilled 
Ncdschibari,  in  the  last,  Udschibari.  By  this  operation  a  free  passage  is 
supposed  to  be  made  for  the  "winds".  Besides  this,  Chinese  surgery  in- 
cludes the  application  of  moxas,  cupping,  inoculation  (a  crust  upon  cotton 
in  the  nose  !),  which  the  physician  Oo-mei-schan  is  said  to  have  invented 
about  A.  D.  1000,  paracentesis  of  the  eye  and  bleeding.  The  latter  opera- 
tion is,  however,  practised  rarely,  and  is  performed  wilh  a  |x>tsherd  or  small 
lancet,  after  which  tallow  and  oil  are  applied  to  the  wound  without  any 
bandage.  Enemata  are  not  employed,  since  they  are  otfensive  to  the 
modesty  of  the  dignified  Chinese.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  they 
make  shift  with  poultices  —  in  this  line  cats'  liver  and  fowls' entrails  are 
specially  popular,  —  while  fractures  are  treated  by  extension.  Kneading 
of  the  muscles  (Massage),  which  is  also  said  to  have  been  in  use  2000  years 
before  Christ  (though,  according  to  Wernicli,  of  Japanese  origin),  is  like- 
wise practised.  The  Chinese  also  claim  to  have  been  able  for  thousands 
of  years  to  produce  anaesthesia  b}'  means  of  the  preparation  Mago.  Inocu- 
lation of  mrxlified  smull-pox  too  has  recently  been  practised  by  them.  Their 
surgeons  are  extremely  ignorant,  are  assigned  to  inferior  service  and  receive 
little  pay,  so  that  their  shops  are  poor.  Castration  is  practised  by  members 
of  the  guild  of  surgeons.  The  thighs  and  liypogastrium  are  first  bandaged 
to  prevent  excessive  hcemorrhage,  after  which  the  |>enis  and  scrotum  are 
cut  off  close  up  to  the  body  !  The  instrumental  apparatus  of  Chinese  sur- 
geons is  ver}'  incomplete  (as  is  manifest  from  their  practice  in  bleeding),  so 
that  e.  g.  in  the  extraction  of  teeth  they  employ  ordinary  forceps. 

Practical  midwifery  is  in  the  hands  of  old  women,  and  is  nowhere 
managed  by  physicians.  At  best  we  find  only  a  kind  of  midwives,  who 
study  the  position  of  the  child  according  to  plates  in  the  books  for  mid- 
wives,  and  make  use  of  a  great  number  of  superstitious  manipulations, 
amulets,  deliver3'-stockings  etc.  The  physicians,  on  the  other  hand,  busy 
themselves  with  prescribing  remedies,  which  are  supposed  to  improve  even 
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the  position  of  thf  child  in  the  womb,  though  thev  know  nothing  of  f'5lhf»r 
the  uterub  or  its  functions.  Hence  we  can  say  nothing  of  an  obstetric  act 
in  China. 

Military  h^'gienc  is  totally  unkin  wn.  Neither  in  the  army  nor  in  the 
marine  service  are  there  any  militiuy  physicians. 

The  pathology  fShan<j;-lian)  ol  the  Chinese  is  very  incomplete.  All 
diseuiies,  eapecially  epidemic  diseases,  are  ascribe*!  to  spirits  and  winds,  cold 
and  warm  humors  etc.,  and  are  assi^neil,  in  accordance  with  their  benif^n  or 
malign  character,  to  Yo  (the  good  principle),  or  Yn  (the  evil  priuciplc). 
To  Yo  belongs  e.  g.  acute  inflaittinatory  fever,  to  Yn,  hectic  fever,  etc 
There  are,  according  to  Chinese  iiathology,  10,000  iwleties  of  feveis. 
Among  their  diagnostic  procedures  are  examination  of  the  tongue  and  the 
eyes,  and  feeling  of  the  pnlse.  The  poise  flows  from  the  spirits*'  of  a 
certain  part  of  the  body,  which  manil^t  l^eir  presence  in  a  given  place. 
By  means  of  it  both  the  caase  and  the  seat  of  disesse  are  to  be  found. 

The  art  of  feeling  the  pnlse  is  very  old  and  extremelj  elaborate.  It  ia  performed 
ele^ntly,  by  placing  soveral  fingers  upon  a  certain  point,  and  then  raiBing  Or  deprcM- 

ing  each  in  turn,  ns  i.«»  done  in  playing  the  piano — ihe  ChifK  ^c  *'  play  iipn?) "  thp  pulse 
where  wp  simply  feel  it.  In  tliis  prjulice  tin'  elianpps  of  tl.c  moon  ir;  1  the  season  of 
the  year  urc  cuDHidered,  according  to  certuiti  rule.s.  The  pcrturitiHtice  often  lasts 
Mveral  boara,  sometimeii  on  the  "heavenly  spot"  (the  upper  part  of  tlie  carotid 
artery),  or  on  the  earthly  spot'"  (tlie  tibalis  posticus  near  the  ankle),  or  on  the 
"human  «pot "  (the  radial  artery  at  the  wrist) — the  latter  must  be  felt  with  the  three 
firitrcnj  m**ntionf>d  brlow !  -Komptimes  on  the  right  arm,  sometime.H  on  tho  loft,  now 
higher  up,  now  lower  down,  now  on  one  side  only,  again  on  both  sides,  one  aftor  the 
Other  etc.  lliree  6nger8  particuhu^y  were  employed:  D^un  (the  indez-gnger.  indi- 
cating the  spirits  of  the  liver),  Quoan  (the  middle  fingter,  tndieating  the  spleen),  and 
Shaku  (the  little  Bnger,  indicating  the  heart).  Tn  irmenHcs  of  the  heart  e.  fC  the  lefi 
pulse  is  iiiVfsti<:!it*Ml  ;  in  those  of  ihr-  liver,  llir  ri;rli1  fte,  Knili  sin-ck  upon  the 
toiiuii''  iind  every  di-^coloration  of  tliis  orti.-m  points  to  hpecial  diseases  ami  viscera. 
Thus  a  red  tongue  indicates  warmth  of  the  heart — and  the  south  ;  a  white  tongue,  the 
lungs-^and  the  west,  ete.^-'absDrdities  for  which  analoigaes  might  have  been  firnnd, 
not  long  since  even  in  civilised  Europe. 

Chinese  pharmacology  (the  woric  of  Lee^Shee-Tshin,  consists  of  40 
octavo  volumes),  contains  remedies  from  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms atmost  exclusively,  and  is  very  copious.  It  indudes  elephant's  bile, 
dried  spiders,  bugs,  toads,  lisards,  snakes,  clawa^  ears,  tongues,  hearts  and 

livers  of  numerous  animals,  excrements,  dragon-bone,  cotton,  ivoxy,  musk, 
rhubarb,'  gentian,  camphor,'  Ohinese  seeds,  leaves  in  large  doses,  and 

1.  Rhubarb  ia  mentioned  in  an  herbal,   entitled  Feu-kiug,  and  a.Hcribed  to  tiie 

emperor  Chin-nong  (B.  C.  2787-2697).    Cassia  is  also  here  noticed  ander  lha 
title  Ewei.  (H.) 

2.  The  earaphor-tree  was  known  to  the  Chinese  as  early  as  the  6tb  century,  but  the 

first  notice  of  the  preparation  of  thefon  from  the  wood  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  herl>al  Pun-tsaou-kang-inuh,  written  }<\  Le  she-chin,  near  the  middle  of  the 
16th  cpjituiy.  The  Stimatrn  ramphor,  however,  is  prescribed  by  Aetius  (A.D.  650), 
though  as  a  considerable  rarity.  (U.) 
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innumerable  other  tbiogs.  The  genuine  ginseng-root  (worth  sbont  $25 
an  oanoe),  and  the  edible  neets  of  the  swallow  (Collocalia  eecnieata)  mn 
considered  veritable  patiaoeas,  and  are  specially  prized  by  the  Chinese  as 
aphrodisiacs  (the  medieval  monks  osed  similar  stimuhuits). 

In  therapeutics  too  great  importance  is  laid  upon  striet  diet^  fteqnent 
baths  etc  The  chief  task  of  the  physician,  after  making  his  diagnosis,  is 
to  remove  the  materia  morbi,  which  has  entered  by  way  of  digestion, 
the  nerves,  or  the  circolation.  In  general  the  miixim  contraria  contrariiff 
is  followed  :  heoce  iu  debility  e.  g.  the  extract  of  tiger's  blood  Is  prescrib(  d. 
Almost  every  animal  supplies  a  distinct  speciflc,  particularly  its  blood  and 
its  liver.  Then  of  course  exorcism  by  physicians  (in  epidemics  with  dra- 
gon-banners iu  front,  burning  scraps  of  colored  pnpcr  inscribed  with  for- 
muhe  of  incantation,  tiro  iTac  kers  etc.),  and  similar  superstitious  observaiv- 
cen  are  not  wHiuirK^.  Often  too,  i  spoeially  aniuii«i  the  wealthy,  the  whole 
store  «)I  (  iii rax  i' medies  must  be  exhibited,  until  the  proper  s()ecitic  is 
foniul,  aud  the  pat  U'liL  either  restored  to  health,  or  cun  d  —  to  death,  lo 
the  hitter  event  the  patient,  at  .  tiniing  to  the  Chinese  idea,  is  indeed  cured 
by  the  suitable  renieily.  but  the  pliysieiaii  lia«  not  had  the  time  to  rid  him 
of  his  poisonous  drug,  und,  as  the  result  of  this  uui'urtunale  want  of  time, 
the  patient  is  doomed  to  die.  (Wernich.) 

Anaiom}'  and  physiolog}-  occupy  the  lowest  grade  In  Chinese  medical 
science,  though  a  few  very  old  and  imperfect  plates  are  in  existence,  and 
Earopean  anatomical  works  have  been  translated,  e.  g.  that  of  Pierre 
Dionu.*  In  their  veneration  of  the  dead  dissection  of  the'  homan  body  is 
of  course  escloded.  The  Chinese  assnme  six  chief  oi^gana  in  which  the 
"  moisture  **  is  located,  vis.  the  hearty  liver,  two  kidneys,  spleen  and  longs ; 
six  others  in  which  is  the  seat  of  "  warmth/*  via.  the  small  and  large  inr 
testine,  the  gall-bladder,  the  stomach  and  the  urinary'  apparatus.  They 
enumonite  365  bones,  including  8  for  the  male.  0  for  the  female  cranium  ; 
12  ribs  in  men,  14  in  women.  The  Chinese,  in  place  ol'  the  fire  and  earth 
of  the  Greeks,  class  wood  an<l  metal  as  elements,  and  heat  and  moisture 
(whose  union  produces  life,  their  separatitm  death)  are  regarded  as  funda- 
mental  qualities.  W  ith  death  everything  is  ende<l.  for  the  Chinese,  and 
the  doctrines  of  Coiij; fu-tse  reco<rnize  no  immortality.  The  (jualitics.  liow- 
ever,  wuniier  from  tinn-  to  time,  anil  therefore  t!ic  [jhysictan  mu^t  lon  w 
the  six  »pringH  of  life  —  very  ineomprehensiiiU-  things  for  us  ol"  iho 
present  day,  thoujih  .something  more  than  a  hundred  years  ai;o  tiiey  were 
also  lieanl  ol"  among  us!  The  circulation  Hows  outward  from  the  iungs  five 
times  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  terminates  in  the  liver.  The  bile,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  remedies,  so  also  is  it  the  special  seat  of  courage 
(the  Chinese  are  courageous  only  when  in  passion) ;  the  lungs  give  origin 

1«  "  L'anntotnie  I' horn  me  suivnnt  la  circiilntitni  <hi  sanir  ot  !(•,«  deriii^re.s  d&coo- 
vertea",  Paris  16^0.  it  was  translated  Into  Chinese  by  P^re  i*arrenin,  u  Josuic 
minionar^-,  early  in  the  18th  c«ntury.  at  the  request  of  Cam-Hi,  the  reigning 
emperor  (died  1723).   (H  ) 
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vto  the  voice  ,  the  apleeD  is  iha  scut  of  reuiioii  and,  nith  the  heart,  furuiabes 
ideas ;  the  tfw  is  ibe  gmnaiy  of  the  soul,  while  the  stomaoh  is  ttie 
vestingnplaoe  <it  ^  — .mind  etc. 

The  "  IiMtmolioiM  Ibr  Goronen"  eontun  a  kind  of  medittiie,  vhleb 
enutnuintefl  ittnnnyMftbte  nonBt^naical  si^ns,  supposed  to  remain  valid  loD|;aftftr  death. 
The  how-s  of  parents  may  br>  identified  br  the  child,  if  the  latter  in6ict«  upon  himself 
u  wound  with  iv  knife  and  allows  the  blood  to  fall  upon  the  suspected  l>onej».  If  the 
latter  absorb  the  blood,  they  belong  to  the  parents ;  if  nut,  tbej  are  the  bones  of  a 
fltranicer.  Hie  Impartant  iKrint  U  tbat  in  tbis  waj  a  criminal  ia  alwaji  diseoTered— a 
•tMalt  euHf- attained  by  tbis  or  any  other  procedure  —  avonf^ -the  Chinea^ 
(L.  Kat^eher^ 

The  Chinese  in  their  extremel}' comprehensive  literatoiepowew  DUUMF- 
•0U8  medical  works  of  widel}*  different  |)criodK    A  mong  these  are  the  Ohing'- 

che-chun -ebing:  C  Approved  fJiiide  to  Medical  l^rnetice).  in  forty  volumeR,  a 
treatise  on  pharmucoloiiA  <  titrtlcd  Fen-?:;\o-t;tiii-iiiu,  l)Oth  voluininous  com- 
pilationB  nnd  onrYclop;edia8 — compein  1  ii nm  hnt  good  books,  impress  the 
Chinese  no  more  than  they  do  as,— w  orks  eniiiled  Zsin-io  zschuau-schu, 
Benzao-gao-mu,  as  well  as  translations  of  European  (particularly  French) 
works. 

The  reader  will  discover  that  very  much  of  Chinese  luediciue  has  the 
ai^MArance  of  either  a  caricature  or  a  satire  of  onr  own. 

[Bvon  OUoes^ezdiisi  veness,  however,  has  been  compelled  to  yield  some* 
ilhing  to  tbe  induence  of  Western  science.  In  1866  the  Chinese  goverament 
■eetflUlshed  a  nniversity  at  Pelcin,  to  which  Baropean  and  American  iMofesson 
were  called.  All  tbe  foreign  settlements  and  misslonaiy  stations,  of  ooame^ 
contain  restdent  European  or  American  pbysldans,  and  ia  some  of  the 
jtaqger  cities  these  representatives  of  We.Htern  medicine  are  men  of  excellent 
ability  and  considerable  experience.  To  these  the  better  educated  and 
iDore  wealthy  of  the  Chinese  not  tincommonly  apply  for  medical  advice^ 
ea{>ecially  after  the  failure  of  the  efforts  of  the  nntive  practitioners.  In 
1880  T,i  flung  Chan*?,  viceroy  of  Pi-Chi  Li,  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Mackenzie, 
an  English  phyaieiaii  attached  to  the  JiOiniou  Mission,  opened  a  li<^*»pitnl 
for  the  nativps  in  Tien  Tsin,  the  port  of  Fekin.  This  hospital  conUiu  s  4o 
"beds  ".  With  a  dispt-nsary.  waiting,  ojjerating  and  lecture  rooms,  and  is 
under  the  direclit)n  of  Dr.  Mackenzie.  The  natuiv  of  the  so-called  lieds 
will  be  best  uudersjtood  from  the  following  description  given  by  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  News  : 

"They  are  constructed  of  Inrge  bricks,  set  in  mortar,  having  a  fire-place  beneath 
eaoh,  in  whieh  straw,  hay  and  brush  are  bnmed  for  heatinic  the  whole.  Thoi  each 
IMtienI  has  •hie  own  fire,  by  which  all  hii  food  in  cooked  in  nten^ils  fiimished  bjy 
himself.  Now  when  a  Chinaman  talcei  to  one  of  these  l)ede,  whit-h  mi|;ht  with  pro- 
priety bf  ti  rmt'H  R  brick  oven,  Im'  inimrdtately  proi^eeds  to  «?i\(  -.t  Iiimsf  !f  of  all 
clothing  duwii  to  the  skin ;  nothing  remaining  on  the  body  save,  it  may  be,  a  piece  of 
doih  about  the  loins.  He  then  places  himself  1>etween  two  thick,  coarse,  plank4iha 
qoiUst  with  hit  aeek  apon  a  wooden  pillow.  This  ia  tbe  Chinese  fashion  of  prepariaf 
4br  and  going  to  bed.  and  although  it  has  drawbaefce.  yet  it  allows  certainly  of  freo 
inspection  of  the  individaal  at  a  moment's  notice. 
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With  the  eo-oparation  of  the  same  Li  Hung  Chang,  Dr.  Howar«l,  a 
fsmuk'  j>hyaiiuun  and  t^riKiuitte  of  the  Medical  (-oHeire  at  Ann  H!ul>or, 
Michigan,  has  organised  lu  a  unnple  at  Tien  T.siu  a  duspt-nanry  for  lualea, 
who  by  Cbioefte  uustoin  aro  absolutely  deuied  all  uie«lical  aid  from  male 
i^nekitioiidis.  Maogr  of  ^the  miMionary  statioaa  hsve  liospitals  and  ditpcm* 
■MkA  aitUicM  W  their  otber  liwtitotioiiA.  Thiw  the  Mefehodiet  miadoii  at 
BoogImw  a  iboeplCBl  and  dlspeneary,  «Dd  oi^gMifand  in  188S  a  medienl 
«nhoQl,  erhieb  in  11884  ihad  eleven  native  atndcDta.  The  tooturas  are  ddlv- 
tfcd  io  CUneee,  and  (est^booke  an  aleo  ftiniished  in  the  native  tongae. 
Tlie  Ofutienfaiai  oompviMe  a  eootee  of  inatmetliHi  of  Hve  }'eani^  dntattoii. 
In  the  hoa|ilt|d  and  aktaebed  diipenMUQr  nearLj  12,000  patientB  wore  treated 
in  1884.]  (ii.)  . 

JAPANESE  M6DICIIN«. 

The  imaginative,  buny  Japautae,  the  "French  of  the  East",  more 
<lisposed  to  art  than  the  Chinese,  and  food  of  novelty,  are  a  uiixture  of  the 
aboriginal  Ainos  (now  almost  extinct)  and  the  conquering  Malays,  whoee 
blood  at  preiaent  predominates.  (Accordvig  to  fiaeltz,  liowevar/  the  Japa- 
nese are  pore  Mongols.) 

Tfaey  have  advanoed  in  independent  medicine  no  flirther  than  the 
^ehlnese,  from  whom  (aooording  to  G-ierke)  they  adopted  their  medical  lcnowl« 
«dgc  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  oentuiy  of  our  era.  Becently,  howevw,  thc^ 
have  endeavored  to  push  forward,  partly  by  catling  European  physicians  to 
!(he  medical  schools  of  their  own  country,  partly  l>y  sending  their  young 
men  to  be  cdacatetl  as  physicians  in  foreign  universities,  especially  those 
of  ^'orth  America  and  Germany  (e.  g.  Munich,  Berlin).' 

Medical  iielioolx.  after  the  model  of  those  of  ICurope  and  America,  exiat  in 
Nai:a«nki  Osaka,  Kan<iosehina,  Santra,  Flakadfit  and  Nafl»'t:oja.  A  mo^t  complete 
academy  or  university  on  the  German  model,  and  in  whicii  evtji  tlie  Gorman  language 
ia  emplnyed  in  teaching,  wm  erected  at  Yeddo^  in  1871.  Her^,  however,  the  iastruc* 
-doa  in  fsiren  more  as  in  oar  Gymnasia,  and  is  divided  into  eoversl  irrades.  The 
*  teat^Kioks  are  Enropean  works  translated  Into  Japanese.  Even  a  medical  jonrnal 
appears  rf'triilarlv.  edited  by  an  Englishman,  and  bears  the  title  Kio-se-i'Sdsu,  tir 

"Medical  News"'.* 

The  Japanese,  especially  the  weultliy  uiuoug  theiu,  worsliip,  as  the  god 
of  health,  {rood  t  heer  and  fruitfulncss  in  women,  HoU^i,  a  fat.  Jolly  god  — 
phiriipucss  is  considered  a  sign  of  happiuess  and  comfort  —  whose  belly  a.s 
he  sits  overhangs  his  short  legs,  and  vrlio  seems,  therefore,  to  have  a  good 

1.  No  leas  than  500  students  were  sent  to  the  United  States,  anion}:  llit-ni  the  brother 
•of  thr>  Mikado,  who  became  n  stiidcnt  in  tlif  f  S  Vaval  Acadf  iiv  at  .\ nuapolis. 
Anions  these  students  were  tive  ladies,  the  iin>t  ui  their  aex  to  leave  Japan  for 
edacational  purposes.  Harvard  University  received  a  nnmber  of  the  Japanese 
students,  and  others  attended  various  other  eastern  colleges.  <H.) 

1.  Ia  1684  aboat  a  dosen  medieal  jornvsU  were  pnljiUebed  in  Japan,  aJI  of  mhlA 
were  said  io  receive  a  fair  supiMMct.  ( HO 
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practice  aud  to  be  a  good  celestial  colleague.  Ou  the  other  hiind.  Abutto, 
who  belongs  to  the  gods  of  the  second  class,  is  invoked  by  the  poor  and  by 
mariners,  who  now  and  then  cast  into  the  water  a  small  coin  as  a  fee.  To 
test  whether  or  not  Uieir  praj  er  has  been  heard  by  the  god,  they  throw 
spitballs  of  amulet  paper  against  his  image  ;  if  these  stick  fsst  it  is  a  good 
sign,  but  if  they  foil  to  the  ground  the  prayer  remains  unheard  1  Shion-vo 
or  Oiogin  is  the  god  of  long  life.  To  rid  themselves  of  infecUous  diseases 
the  Japanese  celebrate  the  feast  Kusurikari,  on  the  fifth  of  May,  when  herbs 
are  gathered  with  superstitious  observances.  Jammabos  or  oonJniorB  cure 
diseases  by  providing  themselves  with  a  description  of  them,  laying  this 
before  an  idol,  twisting  the  paper  into  pills,  and  finally  giving  these  pills  to 
the  sick. 

In  the  pathology  of  the  ancient  Japanese  medicine,  external  and  in* 
temal  diseases  are  said  to  l>€  distinguished.  A  disease  peculiar  to  the 
Japanese  pathology  is  the  lesion  of  the  spine,  called  Kakkeh.  The  most 
wonderful  things  are  regarded  as  therapojitic  measures;  e,  g.  in  small-poz 
the  decoration  of  the  ftiek-ioom  with  red  hangings.^ 

The  ceiipral  pres ali-iu  i'  of  pro^titutioti  in  .lapnn  iurider  which  ht  -.n]  wf  mupt  not, 
however,  class  the  peculiar  tfapiiiieKe  teniporftry  mnrriajre;:,  iKrtniitiMl  even  to 
foreijrncrH),  renders  ejphilis  <»f  frequent  occurrence.  In  its  treatment  the  native 
practitionen  employed  saperatitious  remedies,  bnt  mercury  also.  According  to- 
.Brunner,  a  favorite  domestic  remedy  for  j{onorrboea  was  three  times  three  hairs  from 
the  Mions  Veneris  of  a  woman,  and  sulphur  baths  from  the  famous  mountain  Fusi-Yama 
(the  Jnpniii'>«'  Aix  la  Chapello  I  wcrr  emplnvffl  as  the  last  re«f>r?  in  syphilis.  That 
the  venereal  disease  was  introduced  into  Japan  by  the  earlj  Kuropean  missionaries, 
as  has  been  stated,  is  quite  possible,  for  venereal  disease  and  the  priesthood  neither 
ezdttde  nor  imply  each  other.* 

The  Japanese  apply  moxas  (according  to  Wemicfa  a  Japanese  inven* 
tion,  prophylactic  in  design),  and  the  body  of  every  native  bears  the  dca- 
trices  of  these  applications.  Acupuncture  is  also  practised,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  this  art  formed  the  key^stone  of  ancient  medical  education  (prior 
to  1820).  They  are  acquainted  with  numerous  medicaments,  partly  native* 
partly  adopted  from  the  Chinese,  and  indeed  the}*  have  plates  of  remedial 
herbs.*  Besides  mozas  and  aeii puncture,  warm  baths  (in  which  the  tub 
once  filled  suffices  for  the  whole  family)  may  serve  for  an  example  of  their 
hygienic  measures.    The  Japanese  have  been  acquainte<l  with  cremation 

1.  It  is  curious  to  note  thai  this  identical  plan  of  treatment  in  the  sraall-pox  was 

practised  by  the  famous  John  Qaddesden  on  the  son  of  king  Edward  II.  early  in 

the  14th  century.  Oaddesden  was  professor  of  medicine  in  Morton  College, 
Oxford  find  the  first  native  court-physician  of  England,  but  nevertbelesa,  as 
Wat8on  says,  "a  very  sad  knave".  (II.) 

2.  A  .TiipHnefle  Tru'diciil  work  of  tlie  Dat  do  period  HKl  .\  D  ;.    an<!  entitled 

"  Dai-do  ru  shiu-ho  ',  is  said  to  mention  syphilitic  cltum  te,  buixi,  ulceration  of  the 
throat,  and  affections  of  the  skin,  joints  and  bones.  (H.) 

3.  Our  modern  extract  of  malt,  under  the  name  "  midzu  ume".  has  been  employed  iu 

Japan  f<»r  centuries.  (H.) 
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since  the  Uth  ci-ntMry.  and  thoy  also  perform  vaccination  with  cow^ 
pox.  a  practice  introiiuceti  into  Japan  by  Phil,  von  Siebold,  betwecD  1820 
and  18:{0. 

The  Japanese  have  also  a  real  art  of  midwifery  of  considerable  elabora- 
tion, and  exercised  by  men.  They  practice  in  accordance  with  the  precepta 
of  the  tooua  obatetrioiaii  Kagawa-gen-ete,  who  in  the  year  1795  poblished 
his  book  on  this  aabjeet  entitled  San  rong  (Description  of  Labor).*  In 
this  work  are  diacuosed  the  development  of  the  fiBtne,  the  theory  and  pnio* 
Ube  of  pregnancy,  the  eelection  t>f  the'  lying*in  apartment,  the  position  dni^ 
ing  laboi^^apanese  women  bear  children  upon  the  knee— the  management 
of  labor,  the  ase  of  labor-atoole  and  the  abdominal  bandage,  a  oap  for  the 
extraction  of  the  fcetne,  fillets  fbr  extraction  and  turning  (Wernich),  and 
finally  Tersion  by  external  manipulation. 

In  th«  arti6cial  iodaetion  of  premature  labor,  a  certain  root  it  inserted  between 

the  uterus  and  the  membraites,  and  left  in  position  for  one  or  two  days:  or  silli 
threads,  dipped  in  n  solution  of  inu^k,  nn*  Introduced  into  the  op  titprl  durini;  the 
fourth  or  fifth  raontii.  Artificial  abortioti  is  indeed  prohibited  b.v  law,  and  he<?ides 
this  is  regarded  as  a  sin  hy  the  women  of  the  Iiit;her  classes,  but  it  in  frequent,  in  fad 
caatoaarj,  among  women  pregnant  by  a  teniporuty  raarritKe,  and  among  tbora  of  the 
lower  ctaae.  In  Uie  latter  it  is  performed  b)*  ijenorant  women,  just  as  among  servant* 
l^rte  with  us.  In  the  tempomry  marriages  the  question  is  asked  whether  children 
ftr<»  dr^irr-d  or  not,  nnd  the  nrdcr<<  received  on  this  stiltjcct  are  <jenipii!nn.«iy 
executed  by  the  female  cuutructors  (tampon?).  Ubstetricians  were  not  required 
to  pass  any  examination,  and  learned  their  art  practiealiy  firom  obeervation  of  their 
teachers. 

On  the  whole,  the  medidne  of  the  Japanese  bore  almost  as  strong  a 
theurgic  diaracter  as  that  of  the  Chin^,  fW>m  whom,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  it  wss  adopted.  Both  too  may  be  considered  philosophical  sciences, 
inasmuch  as  neither  was  ever  a  sacerdotal  medicine  proper. 

The  relations  of  the  medical  profession  in  Japan,  during  the  period 
when  the  Influence  of  foreigners  was  almost  entirely  wanting,  were  quite 
different  ftom  those  which  have  prevailed  since  this  influence  has  become 
dominant, — since  about  1820.  ami  more  strongly  since  abotit  1860. 

In  ancient  Japan  students  studied  for  two  years  with  a  teacher  of  their 
own  caste.  They  recited  to  the  latter  certain  Chinese  medical  works  (which 
wppf  vprv  rrtroly  explained),  learned  tf»  pro[)are  meflicines,  acquin'd  certain 
manipulations,  and  linally  coinpli'tcd  their  education  !iy  practisin^^  acu- 
puncture for  about  two  days.  The  liigher  physicians  i)t  longed  to  the 
"  Long- sleeves,"  i.  e.  the  learned,  and  as  such  had  their  heads  shaved, 
except  in  the  capital,  where  the  influence  of  lUuldiiism  was  not  felt.  Here 
they  wore  their  hair  m  a  cue,  twisted  upon  the  crown  of  the  head.  Ordinary 
physicians  sprung  from  the  lower  e^iste,  composed  of  artisans,  merchanta 
and  peasants,  or  wers  the  sons  of  physicians.  The  latter  was  more  fte- 

1*  Ten  years  later,  Kagawa'e  adopted  son  and  aesistant  poblished  some  oommea* 
taries  on  the  San  rong,  entitled  San  rong  yoku.  (H.) 
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4|oeDtly  the  cam.  Id  the  former  owe  the  medical  men  by  (heir  traa^ar 
m»ong  tht  Ltrng  iimtm  eojoyed  w  eleratioa  of  nuk.  tiMi  is  tkej-  woe 
sUowed  to  wear  out  twofd.*  The  pbysicua  s  booonriani  eonsittttl  of 
^«rii0d<*piCMt»''--.iaias2tiie  otdioaiice  provided  aboat  thraeoeflte!^ 
yludi  wont,  indeed,  oidiaaril|'  given,  but  eoold  not  be  ened  te.  B|jr  cri^g- 
Iflg  end  Aatlery  the  pbjsiaaos  endenvoittd  to  iocfeeae  tlieae  iMxionuna. 
Tile  eailier  pbjreiciaoe  of  Ja|Ma,  likie  thoae  of  Cfanna,  had  advectisipg 
^gne,  but  the  Japanese  liad  depicied  opon  tfaeir  ai^es  actnal  cases  of 
illi^iui^  sren  aypliilitie  lesions  npon  gig^'M*  penea  (Hildebraodt). 
^ke  bitter  orgaoa  were  depieled  t^K)  in  the  rooet  unconstnnned  way  in 
otber  irx«litiee»  e.  oo  the  -  c«»flee-boiiaea".  Medicioea  were  made  a 
ipaeial  charge,  and  wben  the  physician  was  voosulted  at  his  own  residence, 
were  alone  charged.  In  villages  the  physicians  were  particularly  looked 
up  t/>  as  '  savant**"  r^pccialistM  oJ^stetrieians,  venen-al  clr>ctors.  den- 
tihtu  f.f  >  witli  thf  »-xr»'{t'^!on  of  ilif>se  pliysirian^^  who  p<'rforined 
u' M  I  'll  IK  ;  1 1  ri-.  were  U  i  r-j;.  ru-il  than  tlif  'j^-ntTul  ph  v.sicimi'*.  (|uile 
ill  <  r  rr.i-;  to  the  cu-tom  u  iih  us.  If  a  ]'ij\-if  ian  of  llio  lower  class 
ren(iere*l  lnins<  If  spcciaii y  tainous  he  migbl  iK-couie  physieiaii  to  tlie  prince, 
which  of  cmirse  happened  only  exceptionally.  These  pUystciaos  to  the 
prince  wore  two  swords,  and  looked  <)own  witli  infinite  scorn  upon  tfaeir  in* 
foior  oolleagnea.  As  a  role  tliey  sprung  fiom  tlie  Samorai  caele,  and  were 
considered  degraded  merobeca  of  the  eame :  benoe  tbejr  were  lecroited  only 
fton  the  aona  of  the  Samurai  physically  nnfit  for  military  service.  If 
mentally  incompetent  they  became  priesta !  Only  wben  compiled  by 
neoeaeity  did  they  praotiae  like  the  popular  phyaiciana ;  as  a  rule  they 
held  position  near  the  princes.  They  too  bad  special  distinctions  of  rank : 
the  lowest  class  stood  between  the  foot  and  mounted  Samuraia,  though 
nearer  to  the  latter.  The  sufierior  Daimio-physiciane,  like  the  ordinaiy 
phyaiciana  of  the  Shiogoon,  belonged  to  the  Samurai  caste.  The  real  phy- 
sicians-in-ordinar}'  of  the  Shiogoon,  on  the  other  hand,  belonged  to  the 
nobility  of  the  empire,  possessed  small  estates  and  castles  and  were  dis- 
tini^uishf'd  f)y  titles.  The  physicians  of  the  Mikado  —  about  fifty  in  num- 
bor,  i Deluding  twenty  superior  physiciftn«,  and  one  president,  to  whom  all 
the  others  wore  .siib(;nlinate —  p<^)sspssetl  the  hinhest  rank  of  all  physicians. 
Mar)v  oftlifse  lii<rht'r  Daimio-,  Shii>gooii-  and  Mikadi)  physicians  were  rather 
conipatiiotiH  and  entertainers  of  their  lords  tiian  medical  cuun-^  ll<»rs  and 
only  u  fow  of  iheiu  served  as  physiciuns-in-onlinary.  The  Dn  j)h3'si- 
cians,  if  of  higher  rank,  had  the  right  to  l)e  buriie  iu  a  litti  r.  Ivango,  on  the 
journeys  of  their  master  to  the  court  of  the  Shiogoon,  those  of  lower  rank 


1.  Even  in  th«>  In^t  (  ♦■ntury  Krirf>p<'Hf»  physicians,  n«»  wo  know  wpr*»  p<»rnii(te<l ,  hh 
memberH  of  the  up[>er  cl&m,  to  wear  a  BtrHipht  sword,  i  he  privilejie  of  wearing 
a  sword  was  aiiain  given  to  the  state  physicians  of  Hesse  during  the  present 
ceainrjr,  thougb  (be  least  of  them  were  thue  made  members  of  the  "Lon^- 
tleeves". 
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tfiiwt  tnviel  OD  fbot,  and  a  litter  was  aaaigned  to  them  only  in  eaaa  of 
flitigae.^ 

In  "  New  Japan too  all  legal  regulation  of  the  {layment  of  phyaiciana 
is  wanting ;  atill  the  old  principle  oontinoeB  in  vogue : 

"  Since  men  of  this  world  can  never  bv  free  from  diseMee^  (lie  pbilotopbers  of 
antiqnit}',  full  of  compassion,  linve  creiired  the  hcaliiii;  art.  When,  therefore,  their 
Hi«»<'ii>lf»s  n1<^o  riir<^  di'?pa«ps  "ikilfully  auil  have  fiuc<'e8S,  je  ou^lit  "  a  nf;inlive  regula- 
tion—  'to  concede  to  them  no  great  income  indeed,  for  if  they  were  in  possession  of 
the  sane  they  would  neeetmrily  neglect  their  pro{MBlon'\-*'ft  philoaophj  which 
teens  to  fa»v«  safcg^*^  ovr  bw  tariff  of  fees,—**  but  as  oftea  as  the}*  have  perforned 
a  care,  ye  ooght  to  give  then  a  fee  correHponding  to  the  greatoess  of  their  suct^ss. 

The  phyaivians  educated  in  the  universities  of  "  New  Japan  "  are  said 
to  be  about  like  our  old  country  pliysiclans  ;  thv  best  educated  of  them, 
however,  stand  higher.  The  physicians  of  the  advanced  school  ''even  way 
back  in  the  country,  have  provided  themselves  already  with  percussioD 
hammers,  pleximeters  and  stethoso()j)es,  and  indeed  with  medical  themiO> 
nu'tors,  which  they  carry  |)r<nidly  and  ojicnly  in  their  belt."  as  our  whole 
3'ounger  generation  carry  them  in  tlicir  breast-pockets.  In  1878  Wernich, 
to  whom  we  owe  all  this  information,  thougiit  that  in  three  years  the  whole 
(•ountry  would  be  settled  with  iiniveniity  pupils.    The  government 

sends  a  nie(li<'al  Journal  inlo  each  «li.-trict. 

Besides  tlie  pli\.sieians  ilu:re  ui'e  also  niidwives,  Sambas,  a  \ery  ancient 
class  ol'  women,  wlio,  utcoriling  to  Wernich's  view,  supplied  the  principles 
for  the  teachings  of  Kagawa.  Then  again,  there*  are  practitioners  of  mas> 
sage,  Ammaaaa  (blind  kneaders,  likewise  blind  men),  who  are  practised  in 
the  art  of  muscular  kneading.  The  specialists  in  acupuncture  practise 
their  art,  ai»ording  to  minute  and  numerous  rules,  on  certain  places  which 
have  names  like  "  Great  Ocean  "  (Kiokai),  a  point  situated  one  inch  below 
the  navel,  "  Heaven's  Axis "  (Sensu),  an  inch  on  either  aide  of  the  navel, 
etc  The  acupuncture  figures  most  used  are  triangular,  imperfectly  right* 
angled  or  rigbt-angted.  The  operation  is  regarded  merely  as  a  measure 
of  prevention.  In  1834  there  was  also  a  private  ophthalmic  clinic  in 
Tokio 

[Some  idea  of  th«'  nlmost  incredible  rapidity  of  the  advnncc  of  .Tiipnn  in  mtdical 
PcietH  t'  m:iy  hp  formed,  when  we  state  fluit  in  \^^]  no  less  tliau  2i>~  inediral  works 
(princip.iliy,  however,  trauslatiooH)  wen*  put)li8hed  in  the  Japanese  ianguiige,  and 
that  in  1883  some  400  v|»lumeii  of  Japanese  medical  tezt-booka  were  sent  hy  the- 
government  to  the  libraiy  of  -the  office  of  the  Snrgeoa  General  at  Wasliiiigton. 

1.  The  nrtedical  arrangements  ol  Old  Japan'  ,  as  described  in  the  text,  will  probably 
be  better  understood  if  we  explain  tbat  until  1667  the  Mikado  was  the  actual 
spiritual  and  the  nominal  political  bead  of  the  fEOTernment,  while  the  Shioaooa 
or  Tycoon  was  the  actual  political  ruler.  The  rcvolntiun  of  1867-68  resulted  in 
thp  'ippositinn  of  ilif?  Shlotroon  and  the  restoration  of  the  Mikndo  lo  his  original 
supremacy  in  both  rfligion  and  polities.  The  daimios  were  the  ancient  feudal 
lords  of  Japan,  uwin>;  allegiance  to  the  Shiogoon,  but  independent  in  their  own 
sphere,  #bite  the  Samurai  were  the  miKtary  nebilhy  neat  in  rank  beneath* 
thedaiatos.  (H.) 
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Rxcftllont  ami  elaborate  hfalth  reports  'weekly)  for  tlip  city  and  province*  n*'  N'ni.'n'^aki 
were  also  pui»li8hed  by  the  authorities  in  IBHH,  and  in  n  Health  Depuritnt  tit  tor 
Japan  was  estabUi»hed,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Mausanori  Aguia,  prutciii^ur  of 
hygiene  in  the  utiivenitjr  at  Tokto,  and  a  former  Btudent  in  Hnnich,  Leipsic  and 
Berlin.  The  Sei  I  Ewat,  or  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Medical  Science  in 
Japan,  cotisists  of  members,  pos6e!!sefj  a  museum  and  a  library,  and  in  1885 
piibliabed  hn  Transactions  in  Kntrlish  and  Japanese.  And  all  this  the  work  of  about 
twenty  years  in  the  extreme  UrientI 

A  German-Japanese  medical  dictionary,  baaed  upon  the  *'  Dictionary  of  Owmaa 
Terma  nsed  in  Medicine  "  of  onr  coontryman  Dr.  0.  R.  Cotter,  hat  just  been  pnbKched 
in  Japan  It  was  compiled  by  Dr.  Shicu.  h  government  medical  examiner,  and 
Measrs,  Take  and  Shibatta,  oflSceri  of  the  Sanitary  Bniean.  (H.)] 

VI.  MBDICAL  VfEVrs  AI^D  ECONOMY  AMONQ  OTHER  ANCIENT  AND 
MODERN  PEOPLES,  WHOSE  MEDICAL  CULTURE  HAS  NOT 
BEEN  PROGRESSIVE,  INCLUDING  WHAT  MAY  BE 
CALLED  PREHISTORIC  MEDICINE. 

The  |Kiopli'  whose  nuMlieiil  \  ii'ws  un-  ln-rc  to  be  eoiisidcrod  belong 
partly  to  antiquity,  partly  lo  modern  Limes,  and  to  Iwth  the  old  and  the 
new  world.  But  thouixli  they  differ  widely  from  each  other  both  in  chron- 
ological order  and  ;^e<)gr:ii>lii<  il  locittion.  and  occupy  also  very  different 
griidcs  of  c-ivilizntion,  thoy  may  yet  be  cuiisidcrod  tojj^ether  and  from  the  same 
point  of  view,  iiijimiiucIi  :is  they  possess,  ortliil  posse.'ts.  merely  the  rudiments 
•of  metlical  science,  whether  original  with  themselves,  or  borrowed  from 
another  people.  Mo6t  of  them,  indeed,  occupied  the  lowest,  or  what  we 
might  even  call  a  prehistoric,  grade  of  medical  knowledge  and  thought 
Bat  they  cannot  be  utterly  ignored  in  forming  our  conception  of  medidne 
as  a  part  of  civilization  in  its  entirety*.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
regard  to  a  few,  who  Airnish  us  valuable  Information  concerning  the  be- 
ginning of  the  development  of  medical  culture.  Others  belong  here  mly 
because  they  have  developed  no  original  medicine  of  tlieir  own,  but  have 
adopted  the  science  of  some  other  civilised  people. 

We  begin  with  the  Scythians,  whose  home  lay  In  the  regions  to  the 
north  of  the  Blac  k  Sea.  They  came  very  early  into  commercial  and  other 
relatloDs  with  the  Greeks,  who  employed  them  as  {icdagogues.  policemen 
and,  indeed,  as  slaves,  and  ascribed  to  them  siK'cial  knowledge  in  the  art  of 
healing.  Their  priests  .^hariH,  .\n.nclmrsis  and  Toxaris  (the  two  latter  of 
whom  eanie  to  Athena  in  the  time  of  Solon.  ♦i39-559  B.  C.)  are  roeutioned 
amon<.;  others  as  possessed  of  skill  in  medicine. 

1 II  tlieir  own  country,  the  wnnifn  wcrt^  the  <  liit-t  plivsirintiH,  ihpy  ht*- lo-day 
among  the  RusHian  tribes,  who  now  occupy  their  old  honicti.  Yet  they  hud  aUo  male 
fkhysiciana,  who  probably  practised  surKery  alone.  At  U'ast  upon  a  vaM  of  electron 
(a  mixture  of  gold  and  ailver)  fonnd  in  the  Crimea,  two  men  are  depicted,  one  of  whom 
in  baodai^ng  the  I*-^  of  a  patient  .lertivdum  artem,  whih-  th«-  Dther  explorea  with  his 
finder  the  mouth  u(  uiiother  patit-nt.  who  icrewa  np  hi*  face  with  pain — a  very  rare 
picture  of  prehistoric  medical  treatment. 
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PbysiottDB  too  of  a  npulBive  type  were  the  Sc^thtan  EDuees  "  (an* 
<liog3mi),  who  threw  tbemselyee  into  artifldal  oonvoleione  and  theo  pie- 
dieted  the  result  of  diseases. ' 

Herodotii«i  r<'lntt«  of  iho  Sivthluns  that  \\\oy  wfre  lusty  drinkers,  and  that 
<^leompne9  lenrnotl  trom  them  Id  <iritik  so  liut<]  that  Ik-  hccuntp  for  a  time  insane  (the 
first  example  ot  delirium  tremens?):  and  further,  that  disen.scs  of  the  king  were 
Mcribed  bj  the  soothMjers  to  falie  oath*  sworn  by  hit  oame. 

Quite  similar  to  the  "  Enareee  "  —  indeed  their  auooeseorB  —  are  the 
^  Shamans*',  who  still  pass  for  magicians  and  physicians  among  the  people 
of  Asia  firom  Tartaiy  to  Kamlchatka,  and  who  by  screaming^  drum-beating 
and  ftarions  dancing,  woric  themselves  and  the  spectators  into  the  ftame  of 
mind  neoessai}'  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  medical  impostures. 

They  pretend  to  remove  diaoaees  by  eucliing  upon  the  •Inn  end  then  exhibit,  as 
evidence  of  their  saccess,  the  corpora  delicti  in  the  form  of  Ktones  eic. 

The  Usbeks,  a  Turkish  tribe,  besides  Sbaraanism,  also  embrace  Par- 
see  views,  aacribiu);  a  special  curative  power  ia  all  diseases  to  the  setting 

son.  (Vamber}-.) 

The  Mongolian  tribes,  who  inhabit  middle  Asia  and  embrace  Lamaism, 
when  sutterinj;  fruni  disease  have  recourse  either  to  amulets,  to  the  revoln 
tiOD  of'tli*'  pnn  inu  evlin'ter  (hitDnin),  or  to  Hpt'ciul  ln-alin^  idols.  Among 
their  amulets  is  iiu  lu  it  d  iIk  t  xci-emeut  of  the  Dalui-JLama,  which  is  taken 
iotemallv  in  the  form  oi  pilis  ' 

Among  llie  iduls,  otu-  caHi'i!  t^tschirbani  by  the  KaiuiuckM  in  e^p^'cially  di8lin- 
guished,  and  for  his  utility  in  practice  we  must  feel  the  |{reutciit  respect.  From  his 
uootfa  to  his  anus  runs  a  canal,  throngb  which  the  priests  administer  to  the  sick  pills 
consecrated  by  thi?  transit,  the  "nnnientionabio"  of  ihf  idol  having  been  first  placed 

upon  the  mouth  of  the  patient.    On  the  other  hand  the  old  men  of  the  Kalmucks  call 

upon  flit'  iilol  Aiu*clii  »<>  rcjuvptintt*  tltfni.  fsinrp  it  rests  in  lii.s  pnwfr  to  apportion 
health,  long  life  ami  rem  vv;i!  nf  xoiitli    tlicHitrli  Ik'  is  munulHctured  of  pliites  of  hra»i>. 

The  natives  of  TIhIh  i.  liuiuuih.  liust  Turkoslan,  Tamil  land.'  Ceylon 
and  Java,  for  the  mo.st  part  are  devoted  lo  the  groi»8e:>t  auperbtition.  \\'h('n 
e.  g.  in  1879  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of  Burmah  died  of  uiuall-pux, 
400  human  beings  were  o^bred  up  to  the  demons.  Sach  medical  knowledge 
as  they  possess  is  borrowed  fkom  the  Indians,  some  of  whose  medical  works 
they  (as  well  as  the  Siamese)  have  translated  from  the  Sanscrit.  The  most 
important  medical  treatise  of  the  Siamese  bears  the  title  "  Pathom-Cinda,'* 
i.  e.  **  The  First  Mirror."  They  distinguish  five  kinds  of  blood,  enumerate 
300  liooes  and  recognise  the  investing  membranes  of  the  liver,  the  spleen, 
the  brain  and  the  bones,  the  covering  of  which  looks   like  woro'Ont  linen." 

Their  midwifery  is  cnrioas  and  barbarous.   **  When  a  woman  is  taken  in  labor 

Hpvcrul  fenialf'  !icqtmintance«  and  the  midwife  arf  «tinimftTii'd  Thn  pntient  is  laid 
upon  ber  back,  and  one  of  the  attendants  continually  pretwes  the  belly  and  uterus 

I.  Further  infonnation  with  regard  to  theite  nnfortanate  beinip»  may  be  found  la 

Herodotus  (1.  c.  105;  IV  c.  TJ),  and  in  Hippocratesi  '*  I)e  tcre,  locis  et  aquis".  (B*l 
'i.  I.e.  Southern  India,  especialiy  the  Carnatic,  where  the  Tamil  language  is 

spoken,  ^ii.) 
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alternately  downward  and  backwards,  if  necessary  for  four  or  Rv^.  boura.  If  this 
plan  failH,  one  of  the  women  then  tn»ad<?  with  her  feet  upon  the  abdomen  of  tfatf 
patient  abuve  the  uterus.  If  this  too  does  not  succeed,  a  hatuluge  is  passed  beneath 
the  arms  of  the  parturient  woman,  and  the  U  raised  aloil,  while  several  other  women 
bans  on  to  ber  feet  aotil  the  ebild  is  born  and  the  perineum  ruptured*'.  Such  vigonni» 
inaiiipalattona  occur  frequently  among  rti(]<  yieople,  and  were  even  to  be  met  with 
araoU}!  us  until  afror  thf  Midtllc  Aiics.  IJpcenlly,  however,  some  improvprncnts  in 
medicine  seem  to  itavr  fiuuui  entrance  into  Siam.  At  If  UFt  fhp  kinj::  of  ihia  efuinlry, 
in  an  addteKS  to  I'^x-l'reKiiient  Grant  in  1879,  eMiphiiKi/.tni  the  fact  that  the  AmoricaDB, 
besides  other  sciences,  bad  brouf^ht  his  people  improved  medical  knowledge  ancf 
books. 

The  inhabitauts  of  Boroeo,  Sumatra,  Celebes,  the  Moluocas,  Sambawa, 
Bali,  Timor  etc.  seek  tbeir  pbyeidans  among  wandering  magicians  and 
serpent^liarraers,  who  by  Incantations  banish  the  evil  spirits,  the  bearers  of 
disease. 

Circumcision  is  pmciisod  by  many  of  tlie  Islanders,  cbieHj  in  boys,  tbougb  also 
in  grown  persons,  with  the  ofagect  of  facilitatint!  m>xuuI  intercourse. 

Of  modem  Persian  medicine  it  is  to  be  said  tliat  it  is  adopted  in  a 
oorropted  form  tcom  the  old  Arabian,  and  is  strongly  mixed  with  supersti- 
tion. Eun)|joan  e(^>iirt-pliysi(>ians  sojourning  temporarily  in  Persia  have  not 
been  n\)\i'  to  improve  it  much. 

Rfili  .Inc.  VA  I'oljik.  (iiiliriary  pliyH<  i:ih  uf  \\u-  Sliali.  jiiid  a  (»ti(  lu  r  in  the 
niedicul  school  in  'reheriiri,  (Miucntetl,  iippaienth.  t^otiu-  nbie  pii|>ils,  e.  p.  Mii/:i  .Ahdul 
Aii,  who  presented  lo  Kurupe  in  IhTT  a  report  on  the  playue.  Polak,  Wfore 
cbloroforming  a  patient  for  operation,  was  always  compelled  to  see  tbat  his  horse  was 
ready  saddled,  ho  tbat  in  caxe  his  patient  died  under  chloroform  he  miirht  be  able  to 
leave  the  kingdom  at  oiicc.  1'be  natives  looked  upon  chloroformization  as  a  kind  of 
witchcraft  ! 

In  the  upothe<arv  shops  a  phnrinnfopjfn  cftmpilcd  in  1(*>^1  by  ;i  crrtain 
"Ftither",  iind  contMiniti-j  over  1000  formula;  of  (Jreek,  Arabic  and  Persian 
ori<<in,  is  the  chief  autltority.' 

Thf  tlntiT''  nro  stil!  flividrfj  into  "hot"  and  'cold".  The  "iiot",  v  jr  cinehonH 
wine,  aronnitics  etc  ,  are  lulministered  in  "cold"  disea.ses;  tlie  "cold  like  bloodletting 
and  purtzativcs,  are  employed  in  "hot".  One  drug  is  administered  af^er  another 
until  one  is  found  wbicb  is  effective,  so,  of  course,  tbe  purest  empiricism  prevails. 
Calomel  \h  very  populnr.^  Surgery  scarcely  exi»>t8.  Mid  wives  are  nnknown,  their 
plaf'f  >)einj:  filled  by  old  women.  Labor  t:tKe«  place  in  the  ftittinj:  posture.  If  .n  per- 
son of  rank  in  >»iek  (lie  native  physician-  !ir«  sent  to  him  hy  his  vnjMTiors  and  sub- 
ordinates, and  the.><e,  atur  conHultation,  hubinit  their  views  lu  tiie  patient  hiuiaclf,  in 
order  that  be  may  decide  upon  tbe  metbod  of  treatment  wbicb  seems  to  him  tbe  best 
If.  however,  he  is  unable  to  come  to  any  conclusion,  the  priests  decide  for  him  on  ibe 
principles  of  the  Koran. 

Tbe  Turks  also  have  no  independent  medicine,  but  even  to-day,  follow, 

i.  The  '  Pharmacopoeia  I'erMica  "  of  Ange  de  la  Hrosse  ("Pere  Ange  j,  a  Carmelite 
liiar,  who  traveled  es  a  missionary  in  Persia  1664-1678.   (H.  1 

S.  In  cbia  pbarmaeopcela  wine,  aleobol,  blood,  urine,  fbces,  tbe  dog,  tbe  bog,  and 
Kafir  (Obriet)  are  classified  aa  "unclean".  Thn  Christ  is  branded  with  Perman 
abborreaoe,  even  in  a  pbarmacopeeia ! 
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like  thi'  other  Orientals,  in  study  aiul  piaclice  the  ancient  Arabians,  beyond 
whose  ideas  they  are  not  able  to  make  any  independent  advance.  A  fuU- 
btood  Turk,  esi)ecialljr  if  he  belongs  to  the  *'  better "  classes,  scorns  med- 
icine, and,  like  the  R<»nan  patricians,  considers  even  the  study  of  it  beneath 
his  dignity.  Even  the  physicians  who  have  been  educated  in  European 
nniverstties,  or  in  institutions  of  instruction  erected  and  conducted  by 
foreign  physicians  upon  Turkish  soil,  lapse  into  the  prejudices  imbibed  in 
youth,  as  soon  as  they  are  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  these  schools, 
which  are  constructed  upon  the  French  model.  Medical  matters,  howerer, 
especially  public  and  military  medicine,  are  managed  (at  least  on  paper) 
comparativeiy  well,  and  chiefly  in  the  French  style. 

The  Turkish  Acttdom}*  of  Sciences  with  itn  40  Immortals,  which  was  opened  in 
18*0,  has  held  one  session ! 

The  tolerably  numerous  and  excellent  European  physicians  who  have 
immigrated  into  Turkey,  and  whom  the  Turk,  unless  utterly  given  over  to 

the  Kismet,  receives  glad!}',  have  attained  no  controlling  inlluencc  in 
medicine.  On  the  other  hand,  in  their  ordinary  private  practice  they  have  al< 
wa3-s,  though  by  no  means  everywhere,  broken  through  the  barriers  erected  by 
the  Koran,  so  that  they  venture  to  practise  even  midwifery  and  gA  uiecolog}'. 

Tlifse  hrnnchcs,  even  in  the  capital,  nn*  to  a  consifii'ialiu'  extent  in  the  hands  of 
ignorant  ohl  women,'  sn-r^Jlod  "midwives".  before  uhoni  a  simple  dc-livery-stool 
is  borne  us  a  sign  of  ibeir  occupation.  (Seiigmaun.)  In  the  .smaller  cities  the  employ- 
ment of  these  midwives  becomes  the  rale,  to  which  in  countiy  districts  there  are  no 
exceptions. 

There  is,  indeetl,  a  special  medical  school,  or  mtber  a  university,  in 
Oiilhan^,  a  '*Soci(^t^  Imp^riale  de  M6decine"  etc.  in  Constantinople,  and 
likewise  a  medical  Journalism  in  the  Turkish  language.  The  latter  is  often 
tiresome  enough,  as  is  loses  itself  in  the  stupidities  of  ancient  Turkeydom. 
Even  in  the  latter  cities,  and  especially  in  Constantinople,  the  situation  of 
practical  medicine  is  fhr  flrom  good,  in  consequence  of  the  over-supply 
of  physicians,  not  a  few  of  whom  are  without  any  Aindamental  education. 
The  varieties  of  treatment  fHtuitised  by  physicians  of  diflerent  nationalities 

1.  The  condition  of  uenerai,  and  move  especially  of  medical  cultnre  amonji;  the  Turks 
of  the  present  day,  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  short  time  ago  (1K75) 
the  Snltana  Valid^,  i.  e.  the  mother  of  the  Sultan,  revived  an  old  law,  according 
to  which,  after  the  saccession  was  secured,  all  pregnant  women  in  the  palace  must 

suffer  nbnrtion.  or  nil  children  who  came  irit«»  the  world  >lii<iild  lie  killed  by 
iiCLiIeL'linj^  to  tie  the  uniuilical  cord!    Aborlifus  ;u>'  very  jjoitcral  in  Turkey, 
partly  with  the  object  of  preserving  tlie  charms  ot  the  women,  partly  to  avoid 
being  bound  to  any  de6nite  man  in  case  the  female  is  a  slave  who  may  be  snbse* 
qoently  set  free.   Many  nuptials  thus  become  unfruitful,  even  if  this  docs  not 
result  from  too  early  marriaj^e  (10-12  years).    Turkish  women  with  three  children 
are  therefore  a  rare  exception  (KollncrK  ntid  Turk.s,  who,  like  the  Afahdi,  leave 
wives  ar.  once  in  au  interesting  condition,  no  longer  exist.    For  the  poor  Turks 
Huch  extravagance  is  no  longer  practicable !    Most  of  then  are  actually 
monogamists. 
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and  their  bad,  i.  e.  doubtful,  compensation,  oondnoe  lo  the  same  nsnlL 

Supcri^tition.  lack  of  education,  barbarity  etc.,  make  piactice  even  dangdooa 
for  inland  physicians.  In  fact,  Sayda,  a  physician  educated  in  Egypt,  and 
an  apothecary,  who  niso  practiseil  medicine,  when  the  cholera  in  1875  awept 
off  their  patients,  were  stoned  in  the  Biblical  style  ! 

hv'^'A  raedir-inc.  if  we  may  speak  of  such  a  science  iu  Turkey,  is  yet 
in  the  same  |M;hiti,)ii  which  it  occupied  with  us  during  the  Middle  Aiies.  At 
best  it  amoiuiL.H  Uj  no  more  than  the  external  inspection  of  the  body  in 
cases  of  manslaughter,  murder  et<;. — The  insane,  until  a  short  time  ago, 
were  kept  in  iron  colhirs  and  clialns  in  genuine  media-val  style.  Now  tliere 
is,  indeed,  an  asylum  for  the  insane  in  Topfaschi,  but  for  the  most  part 
only  dangerous  cases  are  re<^ived  here.  The  remainder  ai-e  treated  at 
home  by  exorciams,  or  allowed  to  ran  about  at  will,  even  in  the  paradiaiacal 
•ooatnme  of  Adam  and  Eve.  A  few  years  ago  the  ooncbing  of  cataract  waa 
performed  by  the  ordinary  popular  physidana  and  rode  empirics,  and  even 
in  Constantinople  *'an  old  Turk,  who,  sitting  in  a  conrt-3'ard,  received  and 
operated  upon  his  patients^**  enjoyed  the  utmost  confidence.  (T.  Hiiscbbefg). 

The  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  militar}'  physicians  in  Galata> 
Serai  are  said  to  be  good.  The  course  in  one  of  these  school^  embraces  a 
period  of  ten  years,  four  of  which  are  passed  in  the  preparatory  school,  and 
aiz  in  that  of  the  medical  department  proper."  The  physidaD  must  then 
pass  two  years  more  in  the  military  service,  where,  however,  in  strong  con- 
trast with  our  service,  iu  which  the  physician  b^ns  with  the  rank  of  vice- 
sergeant,  he  enters  with  the  rank  of  captain. 

B«aide8  jilivsicians  (hechim),  there  are  in  ihv  finny  sargeons  {djerrah)  and 
assistants  m iiKinhi  hi).  In  1H77  csicli  batallion  in  the  field  was  rpquiretl  to  have  two 
surgeons,  and  t  acli  re-riment  one  rt';:init'iitf»l  surgeon,  witli  whom  was  aL<o  usFOciated 
an  pbysicinn.  Eacb  companj  waK  tu  have  an  ambulance  corps  ol'  eight  soldiers 
and  two  beasta  of  burden,  the  latter  of  which  (In  old  Byzantine  style)  bore  on  each 
iide  a  caehtoned  bag  or  basket  for  the  reception  of  the  wounded. 

The  Sultan  of  course  has  his  body-physicians  and  body-surg^ns*  the 
chief  of  whom  bear  the  titles  Hechlm-Baschi  and  Djerrab-Baschi.  In  1880 
he  had  also  his  court  astrologers.  Pharmaceutical  matters  are  oiganixed 
(on  paper)  after  the  Frrach  style,  and  apothecaries  are  expected  to  be 
educated  in  the  schools.  They  often  take  the  place  of  the  very  ignorant 
Turkish  physiciansw  Many  of  them  are  Greeks,  Armenians  etc. ;  others, 
natives  of  the  West,  and  of  course  never  of  the  best  class.  National  TuA> 
ish  pr^iarations  are  the  Madjum  and  the  Teoasukh,  which  are  consumed 
in  large  quantities— even  by  the  Sultan— and  are  to  be  regarded  as  soporific 
and  aphrodisiac  remedies. 

Military  physicians  are  the  most  biglily  esteemed  by  both  the  people 
and  the  fjfTicials.  On  the  other  hand  the  few  district  physicians  (memlekel 
hckivii),  coMiposed  chiclly  of  rejected  and  inefficient  pupils  of  the  imperial 
schools,  are  poor  fellows  who  arc  half-starved  in  spite  of  a  monthly  snlarv 
of  $75  (which,  however,  is  never  paid),  and  who,  therefore,  as  a  rule  keep 
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«  kind  of  pharmacy  or  medical  booth,  by  the  proflta  of  wiiich  they  aapport 
IhemaelTea.  Tbey  are  never  called  in  by  the  common  people,  and  are 
exempt  ftom  the  poll-tax.  The  bnaieat  fellows  are  the  popular  pbysiciana 
(VolkaSrste),  and  among  these  chiefly  the  Chodschas/  Tbey  feel  the  pulse 
{the  only  means  of  making  a  diagnosis  known  to  them  !),  and  then  hang 
upon  the  patient  amulets  inscribed  with  passages  ftom  the  Koran,  or  they 
pronounce  a  charm  over  him  and  finalh'  breathe  upon  him  with  their  gar* 
licky  breath — a  Cliodscha  with  an  a<rrceable  breath  is  a  famous  man !  For 
pay  they  receive  offerings  in  kind,  just  as  did  the  oldest  physicians  among 
the  Hellenes.  These  offerings  consist  mostly  of  eggs,  or  a  fowl.  Next  to 
the  Chodsehns  come  the  burhors  ;  itinerant  lithotomists.  some  of  thoin 
shepherds  by  calling,  wlio  perform  liiluiLoniy.  often  quite  skilfully  with  a 
pocket-knife  :  dervishes  who  practise  a  thenrgic  medicine  and  sell  universal 
remedies  —  e.g.  blood-stone  {ktuif't.^chi)  for  all  hfcmorrhages  ;  panzcchir, 
i.  e.  gall-stones  of  a  ruminant,  useful  against  all  poisons  and  diseases,  if  it 
please  Allah  ;  olibanum  for  urinary  ealeulus  ;  amulets  for  the  same  j)ur|>o«e. 
aud  useful  besides  against  the  devil  and  the  evil  eye  ";  cords  knotted  or 
furnished  with  buttons,  which  serve  as  a  kind  of  rosary  for  saying  prayers, 
and,  if  often  kissed,  are  useful  againat  fevers  etc.  Besides  these  are  old 
women  who  brew  potions,  firee  negreases,  so-called  Bobbali,  who  practise 
medical  incantations  against  evil  spirits  of  diflbrent  degree ;  "  Persians/' 
who  are  reputed  to  be  good  oculists,  and  finally  the  Kali  Tatri  whose 
aoqnaintance  we  shall  make  in  a  subsequent  paragraph.'  All  these  charac- 
ters, however,  are  not  specifically  Turkish,  but  are  found  with  every  people 
in  their  age  of  rudeness  or  semi-civilization.  For  only  the  most  highly 
dvtlixed  atatea  possess  a  well  arranged  medical  faculty,  and  even  with  them 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  charlatans  of  all  kinds. 

Medical  and  pharmaceutical  affairs  in  Houmania,  like  those  of  Turkey, 
are  arranged  chiefly  upon  the  French  model. 

The  same  i.s  true  of  modern  Greece,  though  here  some  German  r^[ular 
tions  also  make  their  appearance. 

A  mtMlical  school  or  Fiitulty  lias  existed  in  Alliens  since  18H3.  Popular  physi- 
cians, who  perform  even  ni:ijor  operations  and  travel  throujrhont  the  whole  Orient, 
are  tlie  Kah  Tatri,  inentioiieil  above.  These  are  members  of  eertuin  Greek  families, 
who  pmctiM  in  accordance  with  ancient  tradition,  ttnd  give  to  their  medical  knowledge 
the  air  of  an  hereditary  secret^  thus  represent  in):  as  it  were  a*posthumons  progeny  of 
the  ancient  Greek  itinerant  Asclepiadsc.  Popular  medicine  flourifthes  generally  in 
modprn  Greece,  just  &s  in  the  Orient  propor.  God,  tlie  devil,  enchantment,  "worms" 
ftc.  are  considered  causes  of  disease.  Prayer,  exorcism  and  magic  arts,  certain 
saints  ^o.  g.  SuVissunas  in  coughs,  St.  Jacob  in  deafness,  Su  Varvara  in  small  pox  etc.), 
ehannt  containing  the  name  of  Christ,  God  and  the  holy  virgin  (all  medieval  relics 0. 
in  epidetnics  ciroumscribinj:  the  afTcctt  il  locnlity  with  a  m^w  plouj^h  and  heifers,  bolb 

1.  That  is    Learned  in  the  Holy  Writ"  (Koran). 

2.  la  snrpcal  operations  of  importance,  a  licensa  from  the  magistrates  (sentd)  is 

appropriate^  to  avoid  the  Decessity  of  indemnifying  the  relatives  in  case  the 
qperation  has  aa  unfortunate  resak. 
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of  which  tie  tkeQ  boned  itbe  latter  *1ir«!i  — all  Ibcea  are  regarded  as  elTeetiTe 

medical  azents. 

The  Arabian  tribes,  both  the  inrk{M  nilent  And  tbote  sabject  to  the 
Tarkish  role,  show,  even  less  than  the  Turks  themadTCS,  any  traces  of  an 

original  me<lical  development.  On  the  contrarj-  they  cherish  the  corrupted 
relics  of  the  old  Arabian  medicine,  richly  garnished  with  superstition  and 

f»%'<>T]  i'lolatr}'.  Popular  phy«idans  and  learned  Ilakini  practice  ma^ic 
niedicin*'.  pn^jirtrc  philleris.  and  administer,  or  hiwc  huwj,  up.  ^crap;;  of 
paix.-r  in-<  ril>ed  wiih  venw*?^  from  I'le  K«»rau.  They,  hov\\\er.  also  ei>teem 
the  science  of  foreign  physician.-.  )iut  only  so  far  as  it  does  not  f>ttend 
against  the  Koran  and  strict  ortUotloxy.  Old  women,  instructed  in  mid- 
wiferv'  by  their  own  repeated  experiences,  fill  the  [x^'^ition  midwives 
even  to-day,  just  as  they  did  in  the  West  until  the  begiuniug  of  the  modern 
period. 

The  present  inhabitaote  of  Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  under  a  gorem- 
ment  (in  an  oriental  point  of  view^  more  enlightened,  manifest,  at  least  in 
r^iani  to  medicine,  a  greater  capadtjr  for  education.  Thej  hare  their  own 
good  institutions  of  instrnction,  supplied  with  native  and  foreign  teachers, 
inelading  among  them  the  eminent  physicians  Clot-Bey,  BlUhara  and 
Bnlard,  with  the  apothecary  Pmner*Bey,  of  Pfreimed  in  Bavaria,  who  died 
in  1882  at  the  age  of  74,  having  written  in  1847  his  ftmoas  woric  on  the 
diseases  of  the  Orient.  In  these  schools  are  educated  physicians,  veterina- 
rian'^,  jiix)tho<  aii<  s  and  native  midwives,  the  latter  of  whom  professor 
Wiukel  in  Munich  foun<]  at  least  some  of  them)  well  instructed  even  in 
operative  measures.  The  schofjls  arc  constructed  upon  the  French  model. 
Moreover  many  Kiryptians  study  at  Knropean  universities,  so  that  the 
Kgyptian  medii  ine  of  i<j-da3'  may  be  considered  a  tolerably  perfect  off  shoot 
of  the  European  or  French  science.  There  exist  well-conducteil  hospitals  in 
connection  with  tiie  h<*hools,  e.g.  at  Abu-Zabel.'  Cairo,  Alexandria  ete. 

Tlie  Atiy»inians,  although  possessed  of  tolerably  high  natural  endow- 
ment-. c\  (  n  ia  the  arts  i,puiuling,  the  art  of  the  goldsmith  ),  are  yet  devoted 
to  prayer  and  sunk  in  the  grossest  superstitions,  sprinkling  with  holy  water 
by  the  priests,  enchantments,  amulets  etc.  This  ought  not  to  surprise  us 
when  we  consider  their  Christianity,  which  is  purely  external,  though 
strongly  idolatrous.  They  even  have  no  midwives,  though  they  employ 
drugs  empirically,  particularly  in  the  treatment  of  worms,  a  disease  neces- 
sarily frequent  among  them  from  their  common  use  of  the  Juice  of  raw 
beef.   In  its  treatment  the  indigenous  kousso  is  the  favorite  remedy. 

Aecordioji;  to  Gerhard  Rohlfs,  the  leprous  are  given  prolonged  liaths,  and  take  in- 
ternall.T  a  decoction  of  eartinimrilla.  while  they  wear  amalefs  altoat  the  head  (like  ihe 

Arabs,  Berbers  and  Turkst,  altliou(ih  the  eliicf  sftcerdotal  physician  dedartd  all  these 

tncf»«nn  «  inefTectivo  Sy]i!iiH<  tno  is  fri-.ut'  d  with  pruycr.s  nrid  nimi!(  f.«,  fhntujh  re- 
ccntl,v  Kar.Haparilla  and  mercury  have  come  into  use.  Spitting  in  (he  eve^  is  rt  s:arded 
as  ao  excellent  remedy  for  the  diseases  of  these  orjrans.  Epileptics  arc  beaten,  under 

1.  A  town  of  Middle  Egypti  14  miles  north  of  Cairo.  (U.) 
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the  i<l<  a  that  the}"  are  possessed  of  the  devil.  Seal}'  eruptions  are  very  frequent,  for  the 
Abys'-ininns  never  wash,  but  anoint  themselves  abundantly  with  butter.  Circumcision 
h  practised  even  on  maidens,  in  consequence  of  their  tendency  to  excessive  hyper- 
tropliy  of  the  Itbin  minora.  Canion-crows,  hya-nas,  jackalu  etc  perform  the  duties 
of  medical  police  after  battles.  Diirinj;  epidemic  diseanee  etc.,  earthen  pipe*,  about 
20  inches  deep,  are  left  in  the  ground  forming  tbe  floor  of  tho  h<  »iso  to  serve  as  privies, 
and  when  these  are  snfficifiitly  full  th^y  nre  covered  ov«>r  li;:litly  nml  a  tipw  one  put 
into  position.  Tlifse  ^ive  rist-  to  toul  odors  and  freqiu  nt  <!i«oa>f  '  Wouinicii  fticinii's 
are  slain  or  castrated.  Putting  oui  the  eyes  is  n  Iri-quent  punishuM-ht,  and  per- 
formed bj  the  smiths  with  a  red-hot  iron.  Lepers  roam  about  the  country  begging, 
bat  are  exciuded  from  the  villages. 

The  negroes  too  everywhere  have  faith  in  talisinans,  fetiches  etc 
Accordingly  almost  all  tribes  have  magicians,  who  are  at  the  same  tame 
priests,  rain-makers  etc.,  and  by  means  of  poisonous  potions  piovide  for 
the  ezeention  of  God*s  judgments.  Among  the  Zulus  the  rain-doctors  are 
called  Tnwula,  the  witch  doctors  Tsinjanja.  It  is  the  special  business 
of  the  latter  to  look  ont  for  witches,  to  whom  all  diseases  and  deaths  are 
ascribed,  was  generally  the  case  among  us  daring  the  Middle  Ages.  Be- 
sides this,  it  is  their  duty  to  interpret  dreams,  since  in  these  the  Ttongo,  i.  e. 
the  spirit  of  the  drad.  is  manifostcd.  a  manifostation  usefid  as  a  remedy  in 
diseases.  Those  dream  specialists  often  become  wealth}',  as  they  are  rielily 
rewarded  with  cattle.  Diseases  are  likewise  rojjarded  as  warnings  from  the 
Amatongo  (the  progenitors  of  the  tribe,  from  whom  proceeds  every  fortune 
and  misfortune  of  their  earthly  descendants)  when  they  are  hnnirry.  and  to 
propitiate  them  and  satisfy  their  hiintror  saeritieea  are  offered,  which  the 
priests  of  course  eat.  The  I  kulunkulu,  a  kind  of  mythical  supreme  pro- 
genitors, are  the  teachers  of  onciromancy  and  medication  against  witch- 
craft. On  the  birth  of  a  child  "ever)'one  in  the  kraal  eats  certain  drugs 
and  a  magic  powder,  which  guard  the  child  from  malign  influences.  Incis- 
ions are  also  made  into  the  body  of  the  new>bom  infant,  and  the  magic 
powder  robbed  into  them."  Twins  are  disliked,  and  one  o  fthe  children  is, 
therefore,  usually  permitted  to  die.  The  dead  are  buried  in  the  sitting 
posture.   (Unsere  Zeit,  1880.) 

According  to  Max  Bucbner,  the  nefcroes  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  tbe 

basin  of  the  Congo  ( Hondo,  Minnugs  ete. )  endeavor  lo  prevent  diseaM  by  sprinkling 
the  ht  attliy  with  certain  decoctions.  I.ikf  np<zrnps  they  employ  exoicisin  ot  the 
fetirhcs,  praj'ers,  inunction,  massage  etc.,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  acmiaintunce 
with  the  Portuguese,  tboy  likewise  practise  venesection.  Incurable  and  dangerously 
sick  patients  among  the  tribes  of  sonth  Africa  (Banto.  Caflfirs  etc.)  are  iwlated  and 
abandoned  to  their  fate,  as  is  the  cnstom  among  all  uncivilized  people.  The  popular 
physicians  or  magicians  of  the  Bechuanaa  may  be  adduced  n.s  tlie  type  of  such 
charucterH,  to  be  met  with  in  all  ciirJy  periods  of  hiimnn  dfvplnpnif  nt.  Their  office  is 
either  hereditary,  or  its  duties  are  tanirht  for  h  considenition  to  members  of  other 
families.  The  tribal  ruler  is  the  chief  magician,  though  he  himself  practises  in  a  few 
cases  only  tbe  art  of  rain>mal(ing,  enchantment  etc.  Ordinarily  he  leaves  the  per- 
Ibrmance  of  the  m:i.:i<'  lites,  the  practice  of  medicine  etc.  to  the  Litgaka.  who  are 
acquainted  with,  and  make  use  of  a  A  w  tnt>(li(  in;il  lii  rbs.  Thv  vrry  clofiiin<;  of  these 
magicians  ia  superstitious  in  its  character.    I  hey  are  bung  over  with  atuuleta,  and  are 
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«Uk»  pointed.  Their  clothing  proper  cotiflista  of  a  bftboon*a  skin  and  umilftr  artielct. 
They  also  impart  ioMnietion  in  the  gatherinie  of  herbe,  and  the  **  banal  of  morbid 
matters*',  which  they  think  they  have  removed  from  the  sick  by  means  of  sweating, 

ctippin'i  etc.  fa  pnn-l^v  ontolo^icnl  oom-optinn  of  dif^aselV  The  course  of  inf<tn)Ption 
costs  one  CO. V  !  Exorcism  of  evil  bi'asts  atiU  men.  throwing  a  kind  of  dice  to  e*. la b- 
lisb  a  diagnosis,  and  public  exorcisms  in  cases  of  general  calamity  are  under  their 
Special  care.  They  also  '*  church  **  lying-in  women  and  their  husbands,  bleits  yootba 
und  tiiiiidens,  and  eircumciae  the  former  and,  indeed,  the  latter  also.  The  honoratiiini 
for  the  latter  service  is  not  paid  to  the  magicians  (or  their  hi  ir.M  imtil  the  maidens 
ari>  married.  Bcsidc^i  this  thcv  iin  pare  rempdifs  to  render  tlx  ir  patrons  "  l)\illct-proof  " 
in  war,  and  purify  dwellings  and  women  who  have  neglected  the  prescribed  "  puriiica- 
tiona"  during  the  pabiic  exorcisms.  The  Bafiotes,  on  the  coast  of  South  Goioea, 
practise  cupping  even  at  the  prexent  day.  just  as  the  ancient  ^syptians  performed  the 
operation.  Incisions  are  made  into  the  .skin,  and  upon  these  are  placed  horn.x,  which 
have  been  .sowed  off  to  tho  snitnMr  Icf)i:th  ;  from  these  rude  cup^  llip  nir  U  exhnnsted 
by  sucking,  and  the  vkiiitdrawal  of  blood  i.s  ihus  accomplished.  Midwifery  is  practii^ed 
in  Africa  cbietl y  by  women,  and  men  are  called  in  only  in  cases  of  necessity.  Felkin 
even  saw  in  Centra)  Africa  a  case  of  Ctesarean  section  performed  by  a  man.  At  ono 
stroke  an  incision  was  made  through  Ix'th  tlie  abdominal  wallx  and  the  uterus;  the 
opfniti'2  in  'lie  lutfor  f^rgHn  wns  thfti  enlarged,  the  li;i  niorr!;ai:»'  clu'cKf-d  hy  th«>  netun! 
cuulery,  and  the  cliild  removed.  While  an  assiiitant  compressid  the  abdomen,  ibe 
operator  then  removed  the  placenta  and  the  clot.s  through  the  os  uteri.  The  bleeding 
from  the  abdominal  waits  was  then  checked.  No  sutures  were  placed  in  the  walls  of 
the  uterus,  but  the  abdominal  paHetes  were  fastened  together  by  seven  Bgure  of  8 
sutures,  formed  with  polished  iron  needles  and  tlireads  of  bark.  The  wound  was  then 
dres.sed  witli  a  pa.«ite  prepan  d  fmtn  various  roots,  tin-  woman  [daced  (piietly  tipon  her 
abdomen,  in  order  to  tavor  pci  t'ect  drninaj^e,  and  the  ta^k  ol  tiit^  African  Spencer 
Wells  was  finished!'' 

The  negroes,  like  the  Hottcutot«,  have  practised  natural  inoculation  of  the  small- 
pox from  remote  times.    Even  in  Central  Africa,  according  to  Livingstone,  who  was 

both  a  physician  and  missionary,  inoculation  i.s  performed.  In  Tamale  an  Imam  is 
said  to  hnvp  pvcn  practised  a  kind  of  auscultation  in  diseases  of  the  lungs.  For  the 
propitiation  ot  tin*  evil  spirits,  and,  in  consequence  of  tlie  great  ibirtit  of  sume  tribes 
for  human  blood,  enormous  human  sacri6ces  are  offered  to  the  bearers  of  disease  in 
case  of  the  sickness  of  their  chiefs.  Cases  of  deatli  from  natural  causes,  as  well  as 
from  being  devoured  by  crocodiles  and  other  dissgreeable  accidents,  are  often  con- 
sidered by  thf»  tM'trroe«  the  wf>rk  of  n  human  "orcen  r  or  of  n  witch.  In  i-uch  an  event 
an  ordeal  is  prepared  lor  trie  real  or  tiie  repaicd  aiicnU  ot  the  calamity,  if  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  their  guilt  geems  to  be  obtained,  they  are  executed  by  means  of 
poisonous  potions  etc.,  especially  if  they  are  poor  and  unable  to  bribe  the  magician  to 
di'cidein  their  favor,  i.  e.  to  employ  a  harmle.vs  drink  for  the  ordenl.  Thus  for  one 
siiiiile  person,  who  ha.s  died  of  disrase  or  of  the  infirmilies  of  ag«',  two  or  three  times 
that  number,  or  even  more,  of  perfectly  innocent  persons  are  sncriticed  —  just  as  they 
were  in  the  earlier  trials  for  witchcraft  among  us  whites ! 

In  Baghirmi,  which  is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  Arabian  people,  epileptics — ftoflerers 

1,  I'he  patient  wm"  fir«t  retidererl  half  nn<'"n«-cifitis  by  Imnana-wine.  and  the  first  in- 
cision not  only  penelraleti  the  alidominal  walls  and  the  uteius.  but  also  act- 
ually Wiiunded  the  shoulder  of  the  child.  One  hour  after  the  operation  the 
pttttpnt  was  doing  well,  nnd  her  temperature  never  nme  above  lOl*  R,  nor  her 
puUe  above  108.  On  the  Ihk  day  tlie  wound  was  complfiely  healed,  and  the 
woman  apparently  as  well  as  usual.   (H. ) 
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from  the  morbus  sacer  ol'tlie  Urteks-  who  ute  regariJucl  as  bewitcltetJ,  are  treated  by 
being  beuteo  to  death,  certainly  a  radical  remedy.  In  Wndai,  castration  of  the  guards 
of  the  b*rem  —■  alio  a  safe  practice  I  —  is  performed  by  the  chief  of  the  blaclismttht, 
who  ia  in  addition  a  kind  nf  boily-harber  to  the  Iting  and  sliaves  hia  head  every  week. 
The  same  individual  is  alj?o  physician  to  the  liarpm,  and  after  the  arrpssum  of  ji  nevr 
kitiil  is  cnmpollcd  to  blind  nil  thr  mnle  riffsprinir  <A'  thf*  former  kiti>:  liy  p;issiti>r  n  red- 
hot  iron  across  the  cornea.  —  Kuropean  civilization  too  seems  to  liave  already  pene- 
trated even  Central  Africa.  The  Enicliah  in  1876  bad  erected  a  hospital  and  a 
pharmacj  in  Ujqi  and  Tanganyika.  Unfortunately  European  physicians  are  still 
looked  upon  simply  as  great  magicians,  which  is  not  to  their  advantage. 

The  ctrriimei«!t»n  practi-sed  by  tlir  Tlovas,  :i  .Muliiv  tiil>e,  may  perhaps  bo  re- 
Uarded  as  a  hurjiicril  opcrntinn.  Queen  liuimvolonii  11.  iu  l^M}  providi d  lierM  lf  with 
a  German  phy&iciuu  named  lluvcmunn  of  Uoslock.  —  The  N(*gru-Arabiiin  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Madagascar,  the  Salaclava,  drive  out  those  possessed  with  evil 
spirits  by  beating  them.  1'he  practice  of  circumcision  is  so  universally  diflused 
amon^  the  negnie.s  of  South  A f rica  that  the  uneircnmci.sed  are  refused  by  tlie  maidens; 
indeed  the  latter  are  thomselves  circinncisrd,  ntid  Witikfd  fotrnd  cireumcisi'd  maidens 
in  EgJ'pt  also,     l-'ooiliiiji  tjirths  and  idiil<ircn  Ijorn  witli  trrili  an^  put  to  death. 

AmonG^  the  people  of  Europe,  who  in  proi^ivss  of  time  have  almost 
disappiiiud  by  intermixture  with  foreign  bloo<l,  the  Celts,  who  dwelt 
originally  in  France,  and  emigrated  thence  to  England,  oectipy  the  first 
place,  in  consequence  of  their  antiquity  and  their  civilization,  euiiy  intro- 
diMsed  firom  the  Gi«ek  aettlers  in  MaraeiUes.*  Amotig  these  the  Druids,'  who 
formed  a  gnild  with  an  elective  chief,  Oolbhi  Druid,  and  whose  wives  (?) 
were  the  Alraanen  (Dniidie,  Druidesses),  practised  as  ])hystcian8.  The 
former  cored  diseases  by  means  of  incantations  and  magic  arts,  as  well  as 
by  the  aid  of  herbs  (especially  the  misletoe)  collected  with  secret  ceremo- 
nies." The  Alraunen  or  priestesses  (a  term  also  employed  to  designate 
a  class  of  witches  or  Idols),  prophesied  from  the  blood  of  their  enemies 
whose  heads  they  bad  cut  off  after  the  battle. 

Among  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Wales  the  banls  are  regarded  as 
phj'sicians  (philosophers  and  astronomers). 

The  old  Welsh  phy>«ician,  Cettwy,  tite  philosopher,  was  the  autlior  of  the  following 
hyjiienic  rules  r  1  IIi-  wiio  di  sirr  -  tn  n!tnin  n  crrat  npe  .shouUI  phiy  iiniil  l  o  is  20, 
work  until  he  is  40  and  liien  re.-st  lu  the  end  ot  bis  ua\ .s.  2.  He  slinnid  rht\  :md  to 
bfd  with  the  iurU,  He  should  eat  when  hungry,  drink  wbeu  lldrsty.  and  Ie^t  wiien 
tired.   4.  He  should  gnard  aifainst  too  dainty  food,  too  strong  drink  and  too  severe 

1.  As  they  belioved  in  ibe  transmijrnitlon  of  tiouU  their  civilisation  was  probably 

derived  in  part  also  from  the  K*ryptimi8 

2.  Tbeir  pupils  were  insiruetrd  omliy  alone,  and  were  not  prTriiiiied  to  uritt;  down 

their  verKes,  but  were  required  to  learn  tbcm  by  heart,  a  process  which  (accord- 
ing to  Cesar  "De  belio  Gallico",  VI.)  often  required  twenty  yearn. 

3.  Druids  clad  in  white  cut  it  with  n  golden  sickle  and  coliected  it  in  while  napkins, 

since,  in  order  tn  retain  its  efficacy,  it  must  not  touch  the  earth.    E^ven  at  the 

present  daj-  the  farmer.s  at  t'liristmas  hanj;  it  up  in  tbeir  home.",  and  on  New 
Year's  Day  in  Kn^tand  a  youtli  niav  ki.s.s  the  maid'  ri>  with  impunity  uimKm-  tbe 
misletoe  -  a  proces.s  iu  which  the  plant  seems  to  retain  .soui<>thin^  of  its  niai^ic 
and  fascinating  power^i. 
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work,  5.  lie  !<lioiiI(]  shun  strife,  loA'e  peace  and  refrain  from  too  much  iinxiety.  G. 
Let  hira  be  chi  erful  generous  and  just.  7.  Let  him  have  onl^'  one  wile,  be  Mroiig  in 
the  faith  and  pure  in  conscieDce.  8.  Let  bini  be  thoughtful  in  the  morninii,  indus- 
trious at  noon  and  tociable  at  night  9.  Let  his  thoughts  be  serene,  his  nmosementn 
blsmeless,  the  sir  wholesome  for  his  respiration.  10.  Let  not  his  clothinx  be  old,  let 
hta  home  be  clean  and  inviting,  and  let  him  be  contented  with  his  lot.  II-  Let  hi» 
clothin^r  be  litfht,  his  food  Hifht  and  his  lieart  linht.  12.  Let  his  demeannr  be  affable, 
his  raind  active.  18.  Let  him  observe  the  laws  of  his  country,  the  duties  of  iiih  culling 
and  the  commands  of  the  gods.  14.  Therebj'  will  his  body  be  bealthj,  his  feelings 
light  and  his  conscience  pure.  16.  His  life  will  be  long  and  bis  end  blessed.  —  These 
rules  if  observed  to^aj  would  be  profitable  to  cver}-one.  The  i^bysician  of  the 
dutiTc  stics  of  the  old  kings  of  Wales  was  called  Meddjd,  and  belonged,  as  among  the 
Romans,  to  the  servile  class. 

Our  German  forefatlierBi  tso  highly  extolled  in  the  writings  of  Tacitus^ 
also  possessed  healing  witches  and  idols.  The  latter,  dipped  in  water,  ini' 
parted  to  this  floid  the  power  to  remove  alt  diseases,  both  of  man  and  beast^ 
to  ease  the  pangs  of  labor  and  to  put  an  end  to  onfiroitlhlnesa  in  married 
women,  preciselj  like  certain  of  our  medical  springs  of  the  presmt  day. 
Amulets  were  also  worn. 

Kfiually  ancient  with  the  Celts  are  the  Scandinavians,  whose  medical 
mythology  displays  among  the  demi-g(Kl8  a  female  .Esculapius,  Eira, 
another  goddess,  Friceo.  invoked  for  fniitfuliiess  in  wcdlot-k.  and  Holla,  the 
aider  of  wome  n  in  labor.  Un  tiae  other  i)und,  ilohi.  a  iihaslly  form,  rcc^'ivcd 
all  those  wild  died  of  disease  intf)  her  residence  Nitllieini,  which  contained 
the  hall  Elidnir  (  pain),  lier  be<l  Koer  (diseaiie)  and  the  table  HunLrur.  Some 
lVagn)ents  of  genuine  niedieai  piacUee  and  information  of  a  later  period 
have  also  Itcen  prrsi  rvcd  to  tm.  Thus  tile  Scandinavian  physicians  in  eases 
of  dropsy  are  said  l<j  have  had  retrourse  to  the  actual  cautery,  and  in  asthma 
to  have  resr)rted  to  venesection,  while  for  bearing  the  wounded  those  war- 
riors were  selected  who  possessed  soft  hands.  Their  anatomy  meritions  214 
bones,  315  vessels  and  onl}*  30  teeth.  Their  physiolog}-  locates  love  in  the 
liver,  passion  in  the  bile,  memory  In  the  brain  —  data  which  remind  us  of 
Indian  ideas. 

Among  the  people  of  tlie  North  the  ancient  Prussians  possessed  the 
roost  complete  medical  mythology.  In  their  trinity  of  Pikollos,  Potrimpos 
and  Perkunnos.  the  latter  was  the  dispenser  of  health.  He  also  maintained 
a  sacred  Are,  whose  ashes  cured  almost  all  diseases,  save  tliose  sent  <lirecUy 
as  punishment  for  sins.  In  his  daily  journey  as  isochronous  god  of  the  sun, 
the  rough  country  doctor  became  so  dusty  that  Perkunatete  must  perforce 
administer  to  him  a  bath  every  evening.  Besides  the  sacred  asiies.  a  popu- 
lar reraed}*  was  the  water  of  the  sacred  springs  in  the  vicinity  of  t!ie  tem- 
ples, which  was,  however,  U)  be  tirst  purchased  fnun  the  priests.  The  chief 
temple  was  located  at  Uomovo.  ].(aima  was  the  uoddess  of  parturient  and 
unfruitful  women,  the  latter  of  whom  weie  relieved  by  llu'  skin  of  sacred 
serpents  Vet  if  the  care  of  these  serpents  was  neglected  by  the  inluibit- 
auts,  they  might  become  genuine  causes  of  disease.    Ausweikis  passed  for 
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the  iEsculajiius  of  ihv  Prussians,  and  was,  tluTelbie,  invoked  by  all  tUe 
sick  and  feeble.    Gittina  vvxs  tlio  bearer  of  painful  death. 

The  Sclavs,  who  in  the  Gth  century  A.  D.  drove  out  the  Germans  and 
immigrated  into  their  preaeiit  home,  like  their  descendants  of  the  present 
day,  sapeiBtitiouBly  accused  the  Zernebogs  of  introducing  difleaaes.  Maay 
diaeaaea,  too,  bad  special  goblina  as  their  aathota ,  the  nightmare  e.  g.  waa 
aacribed  to  Kodotta.  The  appearance  of  the  apectre  Smertnitsa  aonoonoed 
immediate  death  to  the  aick,  and  the  oonvulatona  and  death-rattle  of  the 
'dying  were  evidenoea  of  the  force  employed  by  her  in  the  aepazation  of  aoul 
and  body.  The  Solava  of  themaelvea,  however,  never  advanced  beyond  the 
first  tracea  of  theargic  medicine. 

Medical  8ui>erstition,  magic  etc.  are  very  prevalent  among  the  innssea 
•even  to-day,  and  theclerg}-,  together  with  the  Vidatsehi  (i.  e.  magicians, 
who  never  operate  unsuccessfully)  and  the  lay  brothers  vie  with  each  other 
in  thennric  or  semi-theurfric  i>ractice.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
Wr:ir?(  fi:irs  and  Wratscharitzas,  who  [irepnro  niystieal  j)oti<)n.'^. —  In  Servia 
we  lind.  liowever,  an  eutirel}*  modem  medicai  and  military  system,  though 
it  is  not  very  thoroughly  carried  out 

Recently  the  Sclavs  have  joined  with  energy  in  the  march  of  advancing 
science,  following  chiefly  the  lead  of  the  Germans  and  the  French.  — Rou- 
manian medicine  is  also  connected  with  the  French.  The  latter  people 
likewise  exercise  the  predominant  influence  among  the  Russians,  with  whom, 
particularly  in  the  ftontier  and  larger  cities,  the  relatione  of  practice  arc 
Ibr  the  most  part  the  eame  aa  with  na.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  diatricta 
<»f  the  interior,  in  apite  of  the  eziatence  of  district  physicians,  a  scarcity 
•of  medical  men  prevaila,  so  that  in  numerooa  placea  within  the  borders  of 
thia  coloaaal  empire  the  great  land-holdm  or  their  wives  anp{dy  medical 
attendance  to  the  common  people,  at  least  in  internal  dlseasea.  —  Among 
many  tribes  in  southern  Russia  and  in  the  Asiatic  portions  of  the  empire, 
attention  to  medical  art  is  still  considere<l  an  occupation  unworthy  of  a 
man,  and  medicine  is  therefore  practised  by  women  of  the  same  tribe,  or 
by  Russian  women  rosidinLr  in  the  vicinity.'  Indeed  in  eonsecjucnce  of 
this  prejudice  the  government  is  compelled  to  send  female  |)liysician8  to 
these  tribet*.  Pay,  when  demanded,  eonsists  of  present;?,  more  rarely  of 
money.  That  superstitious  practices  nequently  slip  in.  under  tlie  guise  of 
metlical  art,  auion*j  these  degraded  people  is  the  less  astonishing,  when  we 
retlect  that  among  us  the  grossest  superstition  in  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  diseases  dailj*  raises  its  unabashed  liead.  —  In  Montenegro  in  1875  there 
were  no  physicians,  and  even  no  midwivea,  ao  that  in  difficult  labors  ont- 
rageona  and  dangeroua  cruelties,  like  those  of  the  Siamese,  were  practised 
upon  the  unfortunate  sufferers. 

Even  among  the  Samoyedes  (Lapps)  we  may  recogniaa  tracea  of  a 


1.  This  is  an  exsnii»ie  historicklly  remarkable,  but  not  uniqae,  of  a  popalatton  wliicb 
accepts  onlj  female  pbjmcians. 
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theurL^i'  medicine.    According  to  their  ideas  demon-pnests  control  bealtii 
by  piopiiiatiug  the  evil  spirits,  the  Tatebi. 

One  of  their  inrocalions  runs  :  "  I  have  brought  thoe  an  nffpring :  1  have  Ffttisfiod 
thee,  and  thy  helly  is  now  full  etc    Grant  us,  I  pray  thee  now,  a  blessing  for  our 

beasts  iind  our  health." 

The  p]si|uimaux,  their  riois^hbors  on  the  western  continent.  aNo  display 
similar  traces  of  theurgic  medicine.  They  believe  in  ubiquitous  ^ood  and 
evil  Inniiits.  the  latter  of  whom  ma}' be  ajtpeased  by  the  Anirekokfi,  who  are 
at  once  mugieiaus  antl  physicians.  To  the  latter  they  apply  for  the  cure 
of  disease  und  to  foretell  death.  These  Augekoks  understand  theuiselves 
very  well,  and  are  said  to  have  practised  massage  from  time  immemoriaL 

The  IndianB  of  North  America  have  in  their  coigttiors  (medietne-men) 
a  class  of  pb3*BiciAti8  who  ally  themselves  with  Naoitta,  the  great  spirit,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  foretell  whetiier  the  patient  is  curable  or  not. 

In  some  tribes  these  conjurers  are  called  Medas,  and  pronounce  hk  uiiiations  and 
healthHsburmB.  The  Dacotah's  have  amulets  of  ▼arions  sixes,  acarcely  any  two  of  which 
are  alike,  hot  tlie  cotnpositioa  of  each  of  which  is  revealed  bj  Wakau-tan;:a  in  a 
dream.  The  portable  amulets  are  culled  medicines  Besides  these  tliey  huve  olher^ 
de«iirTip<l  tn  he  placed  in  fidiii  nf  the  wipwnm.s,  and  called  jirent  medjcinp«  Rnth 
varieties  are  coii.sidered  exiienifij  sncred.  Amont:  the  Siou.x,  after  the  usual  exor- 
cisms, incisions  are  made  in  the  skin  of  the  forehead  and  abdomen,  and  th(>  blood  is 
then  sucked  out  by  women  in  order  to  remove  tbe  dbease. 

The  Cbunipies,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  small  pox,  avoid  the  direct  road  and 
travel  in  eiirvp<!  and  .'?erp«'ntine  courses.  Other  Indian'^  fflldu  t!*'  =nmp  cus'ttn). 
I  According  ti t  ]>r  Sepp,  this  hahit  i.s  niialoiron-:  to  the  mriier  pla{:iie-dances  ,  de- 
signed to  propitiate  the  deity,  and  to  the  "  jjrnve-dancea",  still  cut»lomary  in  the  Orient. 
In  Sacbsenbausen,  near  FrNnkfort-on-tbe>Main,  as  late  a«  tbe  beginninicof  the  present 
century,  dances  were  performed  in  tbe  cburcb<yard,  and  the  "Scbftfflertanz",  practised 
yet  every  ten  years  in  Hmiicb,  is  merely  an  anachronistic  plague-dance.) 

The  medical  mythology  of  the  ancient  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  tbe  brave 
sons  of  Montezuma  (died  1520  A.  D.),  with  all  their  devotion  to  cmel  relig- 
ious sacrifices,  was  very  complete.  They  had  a  special  ^Esculapius,  Ixtit- 
Ion,  whose  wife,  Tzapotleman,  w:is  the  discoverer  of  healing  spices.  Tets> 
c  ttli'K  I,  however,  the  god  of  providence,  passed  for  the  author  of  diseases^ 
which  he  sent  a.s  punishment  for  evil  deeds.  They  had  priestly  physicians^ 
the  Tcopixiiui  These  endeavored  to  prevent  or  improve  false  positions 
of  the  fretus  by  kneading  the  belly  of  the  pregnant  woman  from  the  7th 
month  on.  If  the  child  did  not  therein  assnnif-  the  correct  position,  the 
mother  was  seized  by  llie  U  lts  atui  shaken  until  the  head  presented  itself  (as 
among  the  JajjancscV  The  A/.tec  priests  prar-tieetl  circumcision,  and  even 
beastfi  were  uurse»l  and  c:ni'<l  for  l>y  piiysicians. 

Even  the  Caribees  conhlrueled  fur  lliemselves  at  least  a  heaven,  llu- 
Jukhu,  where  there  were  no  diseases,  and  where  many  wives  and  plenty  ul* 
intoxicating  drinks  were  promised  to  the  men.  They  also  practisetl  a  kind 
of  circumcisioD. 

Tbe  Indians  of  Florida  likewise  had  their  physicians,  Jawas. 
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"  Whpn  thpy  wish  to  cure  a  patient,  they  are  accustnmed  to  rvsh  him.  prcs^  him,  to 
bite  and  blow  upon  him,  and  tinaily,  by  stroug  suction  upon  some  portion  of  his  body, 
they  shuffle  ont  ft  6fl1i-bone,  a  thorn  or  a  bone,  wbich  thej  then  declare  the  cause  of  the 
diaeaee.  Othera  perform  veiy  danjserous  manifiDlations  npon  themselves,  instead  of 
Qpon  the  patient,  and,  in  order  to  propitinte  ihe  evil  spirit,  swallow  knives,  stones  and 
gun-btirrpls'     These  phy-sicians  are  particularly  cunninj;  and  crafty."' 

The  phy.sicihiis  ot"  the  natives  of  Guiana,  who  are  called  '  Piaj-''.  one  of  whom  is 
pos&e&sed  by  each  tribe,  manage  in  a  similar  way.  They  treat  the  sick  by  prayer, 
blowing  npon  and  scratching  with  a  fragment  of  stone  the  painful  points,  and  then 
sucking  oat  the  blood.  Their  whole  bodj  is  striped  with  red  paint — ^the  special  color 
of  the  Faculty  1   Upon  the  head  they  wear  three  feathers,  and  upon  the  shoulders 

two  win«:s.' 

The  sons  of  the  sun.  the  Tncns  of  rem.  possessed  so  Iul^Ii  a  civilization, 
that  ihey  cujoyeil  a  cuiuplete  political  system,  and  had  attained  great 
advaoceiuent  in  architecture,  road-building,  postal  arrangements  etc.,  while 
even  in  art  and  dismatie  woifcs  of  metrical  form  (some  of  which  have  beoi 
reoeotly  translated  into  German)  they  were  by  no  means  deficient  They 
likewise  emplo}*ed  numerous  medidnal  drugs,  pre-eminent  among  wbich 
was  the  cinchona.  Led  by  ompirieal  instinct  these  people  had  emplo^'ed 
the  bark  in  appropriate  cases,  long  before  the  Europeans  bad  learned  fh>m 
them  its  properties.  They  had  no  special  god  of  medicine,  and  indeed 
recognized  only  one  god,  Pacbacamac.  At  the  ftstival  called  Citna,  the 
feast  of  atonement,  the  Inca  consecrated  four  sons  of  the  son,  who  b}' 
means  of  this  ordination  Itecame  physicians. 

As  the  Peruvians,  like  tjie  Etryptian.s,  were  devoted  to  the  cultu.«  of  the  dead,  they 
preserve}  thf'ir  eor{»«5e<?  pnr'Iy  in  h\\\ca  of  prass  and  woven  niaferinls  inlteil  ui>  like 
roumniies.  Finally  the  inlmbiinntx  of  Terra  del  Fue|;o  have  conjurers,  and,  according 
to  the  account  of  an  English  physician,  the  defunct  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion—epilf^ptlcs  are  its  chosen  representatives — tire  regarded  as  genuine  devils,  to  be 
kept  off  by  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  dead  are  converted  into  skeletons  by  a 
nobl*' '  I  i  V  iiiitiij-'iHnfelv  after  deatli,  and  flie  bones  are  then  buried  rtro\  i^orily,  uiitil 
some  llesh  ;>tili  ciinuint;  to  them  i.s  removed  by  putrefaction.  When  ihi.';  process  is 
completed,  the  .skelet<u)  i.s  linally  placed  in  a  urave  in  the  sitting  posture. 

Among  all  Indian  trilies  we  have  found  undonb{«>d  traces  of  principles  of  medicine, 
and  from  these  there  would  nnquestionably-  have  been  confstructed  (as  iimonjr  civilized 
peoples  in  the  course  of  eenturie.s )  a  real  .science  of  medicine,  had  not  a  home  and 
freedom,  the  lif'('-bb»od  of  »!l  independent  propre^;*,  been  cruelly  cut  rfV  }  y  t1  e  rnr  e- 
destroving  whiten.  Alas,  hnwever,  the  whole  race  will  ere  long  be  exterminate d,  and 
thenceforward  exist  only  as  an  impeachment  of  their  destroyers  before  the  tribunnl 
of  btstorj  I  Yet  their  medicine  had  already  attained  the  snme  height  reached  by  that 
of  the  Greeks  bat  a  short  time  before  Homer !  That  medical  ideas  and  practices, 

1.  My  own  humble  opinion  i.s  that  this  red  paint  of  the  Piays  is  a  prehistoric  example 
of  the  later  red  cloak  of  the  Faculty.  As  the  Indians  wear  no  cloth! nir,  they 
can,  of  courise.  replace  the  latter  only  with  red  paint    Tlie  three  featlier.s  niaj 

point  to  tht'ir  license  to  practise  n)edifini>,  snrirery  and  niidwifi-ry,  an'!  the  two 
winjis  may  irnlii  !iffl  thnt  th«  y  ettjti^-  hiyh  tliuhtii  of  thought  as  invest igutru >,  ns 
well  as  practitioner.".  If  mucIi  a  medical  man  should  conclude  to  practise  among 
na  civilised  people,  he  would  certainly  at  the  present  day  find  an  ('uormous 
practice  among  high  and  low— except  in  the  diseases  of  children ! 
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-whatever  their  kiod,  belong  to  the  earliest  luanifeetaUom  of  haman  thonieht,  is  shown 
by  evpn  the  natives  of  New  Holla&d,  who  occupy'  the  lowest  grade  in  the  *eale  of 

■civilization.  They  possess  priests,  KarrBji,  of  tlie  iiood  aiul  evil  Bpirit  (Koyan  nnd 
Petoyan).  who  rirt'  liki'wise  physicians,  curing  wcjuihIs  und  diseases,  and  fort trllin^; 
the  future.  At  King  C>eur>ie's  Sound  liiese  priest-ithysiciaus  are  called  Mulguraduk, 
and  are  highly  esteemed,  inasmuch  as  they  know  how  to  create  and  disperse  tempests» 
Tain  and  diseases.  In  Hawaii  they  are  called  Kahuna*la«n,  and  by  prayei^  and 
sacrifices,  especially  of  doiTM  and  swine,  they  propitiate  the  divinity.  In  the  Feejee 
Islands,  howpvfT.  tlie  physician  bears  llic  ironical  titif  of  "The  rarpfritrrof  Pcalh". 
The  ordinary  obstetricians  of  the  Sandwich  islands  are  old  men,  who  take  the  par- 
4urient  women  on  their  knees  and  rub  the  abdomen  from  behind  until  the  child  is 
expelled.  The  ttmbilicai  cord  is  then  cot  long.  Women  draw  the  tongue  of  the 
mother  out  of  her  mouth  until  she  vomits  and  the  after  birth  comes  away.  Next  the 
mother  takes  a  bath  in  tin-  s»'a.  and  at  once  resitnics  lur  nrdinary  duties  If  the  labor 
is  difficult,  the  attendants  know  that  lltey  have  to  do  with  a  half-breed  with  a  large 
head,  and  the  child  is  ordinarily  killed,  as  is  usual  among  other  uncivilized  people. 
The  South  Sea  Islanders  know  how  to  perform  trepanning,  and  the  natives  of 
Australia  pertbrm  even  ovariotomy,  and  produce  artificial  hypospadias  by  slitting  up 
the  urethra  to  produce  sterility  and  impotcncp  '  II.  Tillmanns.)  On  the  Other  hand, 
4uaoy  Polynesian  tribes  practise  circumcision  to  facilitate  coitus. 

If  the  medical  ideaa  and  cuBtoms  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  pages 
{and  their  number  might  easily  be  increased)  are  wanting  in  thofonghly 
scientific  and  technical  value,  they  yet  undoubtedly  fbmish  evidence  that 
no  people  exists  without  medical  views  and  regulations  of  some  kind,  and 
that  medical  efforts  aii'I  conceptions,  though  only  under  the* form  of  rude 
superstition  and  boHef  in  witchcraft  and  similar  phenomena  of  a  more 
highly  developed  theology,  belong  among  the  earliest  manifestations  of  the 
infancy  of  human  civilization.  lii'l«'»'(I  we  may  aflliin  that  medical  defence 
a<xainsi  dist-a.^es  and  death  is  a  fundamental  cli;uacleri.'*lic  of  man  even  in 
primeval  periods,  and  one  which  distinguishes  hini  ttum  all  other  beings. 
Hence  these  accounts  possess  as  wtj  believe,  a  certain  value  for  the  history 
of  the  development  of  huinamiy.  and  not  simpiv  lor  that  of  medicine. 
From  all  the  foregoing  considerations  there  seems  to  be  the  greatest  proba- 
bility that  the  necessity  for  medical  aid  in  the  widest  sense,  the  dread 
of,  and  resi^nce  to,  the  annihilation  of  our  being,  were  the  chief  agents  in 
the  formation  of  religious  representatives  and  oonceptionSy  as  an  expression 
of  the  natunil  instinct  of  self-preser>'ation  directed  primarily  to  the  body. 
It  is  also  quite  possible  that  a  medical  necessity  (if  such  an  expression  is 
allowable)  may  have  been  the  ftindamental  caose  of  the  origin  of  religion, 
and  consequently  of  the  beginning  of  a  higher  civilisation  among  all  people. 
Disease  with  its  oonseij nonces,  pain,  helplessness,  destitution  and  despair 
of  earthly  aid.  may  well  have  been  the  proper  source  of  the  belief  in  a 
supernatural  helper,  Just  as  we  now  observe  daily  that  disease  with  its  con- 
sequences  disposes  even  the  most  sensible  to  the  acceptance,  or  readmission 
of  snperstitious  practices  ("t  rlaiii  it  is.  at  all  events,  that  medical  and 
religious  iileas  oriL:in:ile(l  at  least  conirm|w»raneon>ly  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  human  history,  for  nearly  all  the  ciirlicst  jjodt*  of  almo:«l  every  people 
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were  also  gods  of  medicine,  and  almost  all  the  priests  of  the  gods  were  in- 
like  manner  ph3'sicians* 

From  the  special  data  ftimished  in  our  last  section  a  prehistorifr 
medicine  might  almost  be  oonstracted,  especially  with  the  aid  of  the  state- 
ments reganiing  the  people,  who  at  the  present  day  occupy  the  lowest 
grade  of  civilization.  In  fact  tlic  latter  are  still  found  in  their  prehistoric 
phase  of  development,  a  phase  which  the  civilized  nations  proper  have  long 
passed,  and  concerning  which  all  written  information  is  either  entirely 
wanting,  or  preserved  only  sparingly  in  saga  and  tradition.  But  without 
much  danger  of  error  we  may  infer  the  charncter  of  prehistoric  medicine 
frtnr.  the  analogous  conditions  of  tlie  rude  tribes  of  tlie  present  day. 
Heuce  tin.'  medical  customs  an<l  practices,  as  well  as  tin;  medical  jHTsonnt  l 
of  these  tribes  now  devoted  to  destruction,  acquire  the  greatest  interest  iu 
the  hi8tor\'  of  civilization. 

Medicini',  in  the  childhood  of  inankiud,  was  regarded  partly,  it  not  eii- 
lirely,  us  a  kind  of  religion,  and  its  practice  was  a  religious  occupation, 
while  its  results  were  the  nnited  work  of  gods  and  men.  Among  all  races, 
bat  especially  among  the  Semitic,  all  diseases  were  considered  originally 
(and  even  after  the  (jpening  of  a  tolerably  high  civilization)  visitations  or 
panishments  (torn  some  god  or  another,  who  mast  be  propitiated  and 
called  npon  for  aid  and  care,  and  this  idea  is  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  less 
highly  cnltivated  portion  of  mankind,  that,  as  we  know,  it  is  retained  by 
even  ^'the  faithfur'  of  the  present  day.  Beligion  and  medicine,  the  latter 
of  which  was  among  all  people  originally  theurgic  and  grossl}'  empirical, 
separated  from  each  other  at  first  gradually,  and  medicine  after  a  long 
period  then  first  reached  the  point  which  for  that  early  day  must  be  called 
the  beginning  of  science.  Yet  its  chnnu  ter  and  extent,  like  the  civilization 
of  the  people  to  whom  it  belonged,  did  not  at  first  attain  a  gi"ade  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  dignifj'  bv  the  nnme  of  science.  Here  too  our  ideas 
must  be  guided  by  the  peo))!*'  of  tlu-  aiic  and  llic  civilizutiou  to  which  flu  v 
had  already  attained.  The  medu-ine  of  the  people  alre;idy  mentioned,  in 
order  to  win  our  re.^pect.  and  indecil  our  admiration,  must  l)e  measured  by 
the  rule  of  civilijiution  of  their  i>eriod,  the  civilization  which  the^'  couidj  or 
actually  did.  attain.* 

The  medical  culture  already  described  {^except  much  of  that  iu  the  last 
section)  belongs  to  the  last  half  of  the  first  great  wave  of  civilization  known 
to  us,  and  which  completed  its  descending  course  in  the  trough  represented 


1.  The  discovery  of  hamsD  slculls  of  tbe  neolithic  period,  bearioft  evidences  of  (re* 
psnnintr,  deserves  notice  here  as  an  example  of  prehistoric  smeicail  jiraetice. 
An  pxcellent  r^'sume  of  our  knowledtrc  on  thi.s  subject  by  Robert  Fletcher,  M.  R. 
C.  Eiijr  ,  .\.  A,  Surj;.,  U.  S.  A.,  will  bo  foand  in  the  "  U.  S.  Geographical  and 
Geoiojjical  Survey  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Ue^ioo,"  vol.  v.,  1882.  Evidences  of 
tbe  pfebistoric  existence  of  syphilis,  in  both  Europe  and  America,  are  also  con- 
stantly BCcuniQlating.  and  may  already  claim  to  have  rendered  quite  probable 
ancli  an  early  existence  of  this  reputed  modem  disease.  (H.) 
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by  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.    From  this  trough  arose  a  second 

•wave  of  civilization,  upon  whose  crest  we  now  stand.  Whether  other  waves 
preceded  that  first  one,  wc  know  not :  but  such  an  assumptioo  is  not  op> 
posed  to  the  experience  of  history. 

Tl)o  proeeding  remarks  have  proven,  and  what  follows  will  further 
prove,  that  medical  culture,  like  human  culture  in  "general,  "  transforms 
itself  in  accordance  wilh  eternal  laws,  m  substance  the  same,  lu  turms 
differing  throusrh  the  ever  new  expression  of  the  ages  and  their  guiding 
thoughts."    (Gregorovius  Siciiiana,  iv.,  p.  138.) 
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THE  MEDICAL  CULTURE  OF  THOSE  NATIONS  WHOSE 

DEVELOPMENT  IN  MEDICINE  HAS  BEEN  OR 
IS  PROGRESSIVE. 
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FIRST  PERIOD. 
ANTIQUITY, 


THE  MEDICINE  OF  THE  GREEKS  (AND  ROMAN-    DOWN  TO 
THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  OVERTHROW  OF  THE  WEST- 
ERN EMPIRE  IN  THE  YEAR  476  A.  D, 


A.    MEDICINE  UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  GRECIAN  VIEWS. 
I.  THK  MEDICINE  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

Tbe  intimate  connexion  of  later  grades  of  the  developneot  of  humanity 
with  those  which  have  gone  before^  is  almost  always  most  pleasantly  shown 
by  tbe  history  of  civilization,  although  frequently  manifested  in  only  a  few 
fiicts,  which  illuminate,  like  the  electric  light,  the  daric  paths  of  human  eul- 
ture.  And  our  knowledge  of  th<»e  paths,  and  of  tbe  methods  by  which 
humanity  has  effected  its  intellectual  extension  from  people  to  people  in  tbe 
couise  of  centuries,  has  recently  so  greatly  increased  that  veiy  many  pre- 
ceding ^ps  and  interruptions  arc  filled  up,  or  bridged  over,  by  researches 
in  comparative  pliilolog}',  by  the  slud^-  of  the  monuments,  by  the  exhuma- 
tion of  objects  of  artistic  and  tischnical,  as  well  as  of  luxurious  and  ordinary 
use.  and  finally  by  the  discovery  of  very  ancient  records  etc.,  just  as  in  the 
physical  world  we  learn  to  explain  the  oHirin  of  later  forms  and  species 
from  an  examination  of  thosF  \Yhi(  li  linvc  Inuo;  since  porished. 

Thus  the  Greeks  undouhtcdly  incoiiKUMtcd  into  their  own  culture  orig- 
inal portions  of  the  ])nmitive  civili/.alioiis  which  we  have  already  considered. 
We  nceil  mention  only  the  use  of  U  tters  and  malhiunut  ies.  w  hich  they 
Ixirrtiwcd  from  the  IHuenicians  and  Kt^yptians  ;  the  very  early  examples  of 
ait  with  which  the  excavations  at  Tiryiis  (founded,  according  to  .'^chliemann, 
B.  C.  1500)  aiid  Mycenae  have  recently  made  us  familiar,  and  which  point 
to  a  prehistoric,"  pre*Homeric  or  pre- Hellenic  civilization,  at  one  time  to 
Scythian,  at  another  to  Phrygian  and  Thracian  tribes,  now  to  Asiatic,  again 
to  Egyptian'  models.  But  we  should  specnally  recall  the  fact  that  much  of 
tbe  old  Egyptian  medicine  is  met  with  again  in  the  Greek  (even  in  that 
of  Hippocrates),  and  particularly  in  the  Alexandrian  medicine.  The  Gieeks, 
however,  in  accordance  with  their  happy  mental  organization,  raised  these 
foreign  elements  at  once  to  an  extraordinar}*  perfection  and  development 
Whatever  €hey  touched  intellectually,  or  incorporated  from  without,  they 
improved,  purified,  elevated  and  refined.  The  simple  knowledge  of  these 
primitive  peoples  they  developed  and  elevated  into  the  liberal  sciences, 
which  they  created,  and  tbe  stereotyped,  mechanical  forms  of  the  former 

1.  Tiic  oldest  forms  of  the  gods  among  the  Greelcs  also  had  the  heads  of  aniniaLs! 
6  (81) 
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became,  aoder  their  hands,  a  genuine  art,  which  seeke  and  conceals  its  laws, 
not  in  external  precepts,  l>ot  in  its  own  inmost  being. 

Thus,  in  acoordanoe  with  their  pecaliar  disposition,  thejr  exercised  a 
unique  influence  upon  all  futurit}-,  and  became  naturally  the  leaders  of  the 
whole  great  second  phase  of  civilization  (after  the  disappeamnce  of  the 
first  £g3*ptian  and  Semitic  phase),  among  whose  sustaining  factors  we  too 
belong. 

Accordingrly  no  people  of  history  has  exercis^^d  so  controlling  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  IbrmaLiou  of  nil  sueeeodiuiT  huuiunity  —  ami  with  it  uj)on 
the  medicine  of  all  civilized  people — ;is  tlie  aueieut  Greeks  ;  and  no  people 
too  lias  since  attained  such  a  harmony  of  menuil  culture.  I'oets,  artists. 
hi8lorians,  philosophers,  mathematicians  and  physieians  admire,  even  lo- 
<lay,  the  Hellenic  spirit,  and  atlopt  its  wori<s  as  their  modeU— that  spirit 
at  once  so  rich,  so  deep,  so  graceful  and  so  comprehensive,  as  to  worlhilv 
4eserve  the  imitation  of  all  posterity.  Coupled  with  ci*eative  fancy  and. 
therefore,  strong  in  formative  power,  it  interwove  the  world  with  magic 
forms  of  noblest  poesy,  and  beautified  the  existence  of  mankind  with  higher 
ideals  of  every  art.  For  to  the  Hellenes,  above  all  other  peoi)le,  artistic 
•creation  was  given  by  nature  as  their  peculiar  inheritance.  In  earnest  and 
most  {HPofound  intellectual  labor  too  the  Greeks  created  lolly  models  for  all 
exalted  effort,  whose  eternal  worth  is  based  upon  their  perfection  and  their 
direction  to  the  great  whole.  For  the  Greek  mind  strove  always  for  the 
profound  and  the  entire,  and  was  always  directed  more  to  the  essence  of 
things,  not  so  much  to  fleeting  appearances.  It  was  not  contented  with 
knowledge  alone,  in  medicine  with  ^'facts''  alone,  but  ever  sought  likewise 
the  inmost  essence,  aim  and  object.  It  contemplated  the  world  from 
general  standpoints,  not  passing  from  the  special  to  the  general  so  frequently 
as  we  ourselves  do 

The  worhl  of  ajipearanees.  which  demands  minute  observation  of  nature 
or  absolute  experiment,  remained  to  tliem  almost  a  stranger;  at  least  llieir 
services  in  this  sphere  were  not  great.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  strove  after  a 
knowledge  of  the  workl  of  appearances,  but  still  more  after  a  knowledge 
of  their  essence  and  their  ground  ;  in  medieine  unav  after  a  knowledge 
of  disease  in  itself,  than  of  individual  species  of  disease  and  their  peculiar 
phenomena. 

They  proved  their  profound  and  3'et  practical  sense  too  in  treating  and 
striving  to  cure  rather  sickness  than  diseases ;  for  sickness  in  the  abstract 
continues,  even  to-day,*  the  most  successful  point  of  attack  for  medical  art, 
which  is  unable  to  battle  against,  and  to  conquer,  as  such,  the  individual 
diseases  laid  down  in  the  books. 

The  Hellenes  found  in  medicine  all  the  elements  of  a  philosophy,  in 
the  physician,  the  philosopher  (tij-o'-^  yo/>  <f'J.uno<fn^  •ffiUf-za:;)  -.  they  always, 
and  especially  in  their  best  classical  period,  considered  medical  practice  and 
medical  treatment  a  genuine  art,  and  the  ph3'sician  himself  at  onoe  a  phil- 
osopher and  an  artist. 
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1.  MYTUIilAL  AND  SACERDuTAL  MEDICINE.  THE  MEDICINE  OF  HOMER. 
The  HellciU's.  like  all  other  people,  assigned  to  medicine  as  its  foun- 
ders and  supjHjrters  certain  ever-rnlinfit  gods  and  godesses.  Transforming 
human  ctforts  and  iiopes  for  the  alleviation  of  human  biitleriiigs  and  inflrra- 
ities  into  poetic  creations,  they  thus  produced  their  individual  deities, obej* 
Lng  in  this,  with  refiood  sensibility  and  Hlce  'genuine,  jo^oas  lieatben", 
rather  the  laws  of  the  beautiftal  than  tliose  religions  precepts  which  charao- 
tericed  the  gloomy  and  ooaisely  sensual  Semitic  laoes.  Thus  Hera  (J uno), 
the  justly  jealous  and  irritable  wife  of  the  highest  of  the  gods,  concealing 
the  amoToas  deeds  of  the  cloud-glittering  Zeus,  and  prone  to  curtain- 
lectnreSf  was  the  natural  protectress  of  lawful  and  conjugal  birth,  while  in 
union  with  ber  olMtetrical  daughter  Ilithyia,  she  rsbntced  with  stem  auster- 
ity ail  oflbnces  against  the  code  of  morality.  This  fact  Alcmene  and  even 
Leto.  the  mother  of  twin  gods,  learned  by  sad  experience.  Jnno,  Apollo 
(Psean)  and  Artemis  were  also  <Ieities  of  healing.  Apollo  the  bearer  of  pes- 
tilence, Artemis  the  goddess  of  parturition.  The  latter,  indeed,  terrified  by 
.  her  motlier's  pangs  at  her  own  birth,  bosotiirlit  from  Zeus  the  fiwor  of  eternal 
virginity  ;  y«'t.  in  admiration  of  the  licuuty  of  the  sloopint;  Kiidyinion,  slie 
yielded  to  all -powerful  nature,  flrew  the  youth  with  her  own  hands  into  a 
cave,  and  in  puni.«hment  of  her  cuiier  juiKlerv.  by  a  trnly  *:udiike  super- 
fd'cujidation.  became  tlu»  mother  of  titty  'laughters  at  onee.  Pallas  Athene, 
on  the  contrary,  the  sp(  (  lal  patrt>ness  of  the  eyes  (but  fortunately  more 
learned,  and  tluis  a  sterile  bine-stocking),  though  the  protectress  of  mighty 
warriors,  remained  yet  a  virgin. 

The  proper  god  of  medicine  was  iBMMilapius.  son  of  Ooronis  and 
Apollo.  bearded  son  of  a  beardless  sire/'  as  the  Greeks  jestingly  said. 
His  life  was  with  difficulty  preserved ;  for  Apollo  brought  the  pregnant 
Coronis  (who  nevertheless  is  said  to  have  been  betrothed  to  Ischys)  to  the 
Aineral  pile,  and  only  by  taking  him  out  of  his  mother's  womb  was  jGscuo 
lapitts  saved,  begotten,  like  other  great  men,  in  concubinage,  and  born  by 
Ciesarean  section.  According  to  other  authorities,  Arsino^  was  his  mother. 
If  be  was  in  danger  of  being  burned  in  the  womb  of  Coronis,  he  is  said,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  have  l»een  abandoned  by  Arsinol'  after  birth,  and  to  have 
heen  save<l  from  starvation  ]>y  a  goat,  thus  affording  us  the  first  example 
of  the  artificial  feeding  of  children.  Thi-  wife  of  .Ksculapius  in  his  first 
marriage  was  flpione.  who  was  nceorded  divine  honors  with  him.  His 
second  wife  was  Lami>eti:\.  dan<rhl(T  ^^^f  the  sun-god.  The  former  bore  to 
him  Hygieia.  the  constant  companion  and  colUMiunf"  of  her  fallier.  and  llie 
feeder  of  his  serpent  Tthe  symbol  of  rejn\  enation.  an<l  probably  also  an  in- 
dication of  the  earlier  serpent-worship  ol"  the  niai^teians),  ns  well  as 
Machaon  an<l  I'odalirius,  ••  goutl  physicians  liotli."  Besides  these.  Panacea 
(whose  temple  stood  at  Oropus),  Jaso  and  ^Egle  were  children  of  J'^scula- 
pius  by  Epione.  while  Janiscon  ami  Ale.xanor  were  his  sons  by  Lampetia. 
Telesphorus,  the  bearer  of  convalescence,  is  often  found  in  attendance  upon 
iBsculaptns,  and  is  represented  as  a  boy  with  a  long  robe  and  a  Phrygian 
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cap.  Mythologj-  also  derives  vKseulapius  from  Memphis  in  Kgypt,  aiul  de- 
clares that  he  immignted  into  Greece,  bringing  medicine  with  him  ;  a  myth 
ftom  which  we  might  also,  conclude  that  Egyptian  medidne  was  the  mother 
of  the  GkcIl 

^scolaptQS  received  instraction  in  the  healing  art  ftom  Chiron,  who, 
in  spite  of  bis  offensive  combination,  half  horse,  half  man,  was  the  most 
versatile,  famous  and  popular  of  the  celestial  professors. 

Orpheus,  Medea,  Circe,  Heicnles.  Prometheus  and  Melampus  were  also 
associated  witli  the  earliest  medicine  of  the  Greeks.  Hercules  was  the  dis- 
coverer of  warm  baths  (hence  called  Heraclean),  and  a  mythical  hygienisL 

The  services  of  .Kficulapius  (who  h«s  also  heen  consiilered  a  real  phy  sician  of 
about  the  period  B  C.  l'2501,  were  fspeeiallv  of  a  surjricnl  nature,  but  extended  likc- 
wtBf  to  internal  diseases.  In  addition  to  natuml  remedies,  he  employed  magic  fongs 
to  aid  their  effect : 

"  Lullinj:  the  pain  with  force  of  soothing:  iharm, 
Kefreshinfe  drinkii  he  gave,  or  grateful  Balve 
I'nto  their  wounds  applied;  emploved  the  knife 
To  raise  up  others  from  the  ir  bed  of  pain." 

Ill  consequence  of  the  unexainpled  results  of  his  art  -Ksculnpius  made  himself 
hiiti  till  to  Pluto,  who  accordinjily  accused  him  to  Zeus  of  desolatinj:  the  reulm  of 
.shades  rsucli  u  churjfe  would  scarcely  pa^n  □)u^ter  lii-tiay.  in  itpite  uf  unnuniliered 
^sculapii ! )  and  Zeus  slew  him  with  bis  ihiind(»rhoU.  a  mythical  and  pal|mble  decJars- 
tton  that  the  law  of  death  could  not  be  alteretl  in  favor  of  piiysiciatii. 

After  his  death  be  was  exalted  to  tbe  position  of  the  god  of  medicine, 
and  a  special  cnltus  was  introduced  by  his  priests.  Tbe  places  devoted  to 
bis  cultus  were  the  so-called  Asclepieia,  of  -  wbich  the  most  famous  were  at 
Trioca,  Kpidaurus,  Cos,  Cnidos,  Peigamns,  Myoenie  and  Stcyon. 

These  localities  were  situated  on  wooded  »«lope8.  or  in  the  vicinity  of  medicinal 

sprinj^M.  and  contained  imajic-  of  the  pod.  and.  of  course,  many  priests,  who,  atnonj: 
ill.  fin cks  to(».  i!mii2tirat('fl  civilization,  and.  like  the  mediaeval  inf>nks.  !-clt  ctrd  ti  c 
best  positioim.  Neiliier  d^intt  persons  nor  parturient  women  wt-re  permitted  to 
remain  in  their  vicinity,  a  ranitary  re>:ulation  imitated  to-day  iu  &om(:  uf  oar  bathint;, 
and  other  private  medical,  institutions.  For  the  reception  of  the  sick,  or  th^r  repre- 
sentatives, in  the  sacred  treatment,  there  were,  however,  inns  and  boarding;  houses 
connected  with  the  temple,  but  the  eap:u'i(\  of  these  was  never  sufficient  for  the 
demand.  The  proceedin^.s  of  the  priests  were  somewhat  a.s  follows :  the  patient,  or 
his  deputy,  vism  prepared  by  the  iuterdiciiun  uf  certain  kindiiof  food  and  of  wine,  or 
by  absolute  fasting;  for  without  such  preparation  no  person  might  ei.ter  the  temple. 
As  he  entered  the  latter,  the  priests  in  their  robes,  accompanied  by  their  daughters, 
recounted  wonderful  sl^nies  of  the  deeds  of  the  jiod,  of  cures  effected,  and  of  remedies, 
whereby  the  imajiiimtion  of  the  patient,  and  his  exprrf nt iori'=  of  course,  were  excitt  d 
to  the  hitjhest  pitch,  aud  the  ground  levellt-d  lor  what  was  to  follow.  Next  came 
prayers  aud  a  imtb  in  tlie  warm  or  cold  spi  ii.^ift,  followed  by  frictions  and  inunction 
of  the  body  and  other  manipulations.  Then  was  arranged  l»efore  tlte  statue  of  the 
god  the  offering,  in  tlie  8hupe  of  a  cock  or  a  ram,  which  was,  of  Course,  of  moi^  im- 
portauce  to  the  priest  than  to  the  god.  Now  followed,  in  the  presence  of  the  pri(?^ts, 
or  in  the  vicinit}- of  the  temple,  the  ceremony  r.f  Iticubatio!!,  (hiritij!  which,  according 
to  Aristophanes,  all  kinds  of  pranks  were  practised,  even  *iown  to  absolute  vulgarity. 
Sleep,  tlirough  the  preceding  excitement  of  the  imagination,  was  filled  with  dreams. 
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whoM  interpretation  was  th«  boflinctf  of  the  priests.  The  latter  now,  however,  ordered 
certftin  remedies,  e.  g.  cathartics,  cneticsi  bleeding— according  to  all  eecovnts  to  an 
enorinous  extent,— fusting  i-tc.    If  n  cure  fol!(>w>  d  then  the  will  of  the  god  bad  been 

obeyed:  but  if  not.  then  the  patient  had  always  in  some  way  committed  an  over- 
sij:ht,— just  as  is  the  case  with  i^nmc  doetors  to-dnj".  If  the  {mtifnt  wn?  curod,  the 
conTuleseent  then  offered  consecrated  offerings,  e.  g.  golden,  or  ivory,  or  terra  coita 
i  museum  in  Naples)  models  of  the  dineased  parts  (anatbemataj  i  or  be  hung  medals 
opnn  the  legs  of  the  god,  which  were  then  earried  otT  by  the  priests.  In  certain 
•mplea  the  medical  history  of  the  convalescent  and  the  remedies  employed  in  the 
case  were  inncribed  upon  the  po^is  of  the  temple,  or  upon  suspended  votive  tablets, 
which  thus  servf^d  n  porpofp  siniiliir  to  l'  t'tufc  hes  of  tin'  ciiri  d  hiinjr  iip  in  cprtnin 
r»f  our  imihs  artd  pilijrim-resortis  of  lo-duy.  Uui  ul«u  Und  ihi>  .I'h  n  lUaiie,  that  tliey 
tiirtiished  to  the  later  science  of  therapeutics  its  first  enipirieni  principles.  The 
(purport  of  one  of  these  tablets  of  a  later  periiid  was  as  follows : 

"Julian,  after  spitting  blood,  seemed  hopelessly  lost.  The  god  ordered  him  to 
<rome  and  take  from  the  altar  pistachio  nut«.  and  to  eat  the.^e  for  three  days  mixed 
with  hone}*.    H<»  whs  restored  and  canif  uwd  thanked  ihe  limj  hefmc  thf  pef)ple." 

We  5f  o  that  liM-n.  as  now,  (.-ontiding  simplicity  enjoy i  ti  the  b<  >i  cluiiii  tn  siirress. 
Vet  such  theurgic  customs  had  likewise  their  realistic  side,  if  such  an  r.\pre.<sion  is 
allowable.  If,  for  instance,  a  valuable  remedy  wns  discovered,  its  coni|iosition  was 
engraved  upon  the  posts  of  the  temple,  or  ujion  special  tablets,  and  thus  wag  finally 
collected  a  kind  of  pathology  and  a  store  of  drugs,  such  as  may  have  given  origin 
e.  g.  to  the  "  Coan  Prognoses". 

Tlie  priest?  of  .'Esculapin>»  were  not.  however,  thf>  direct  founde-H  of  Crecian 
medicine.  This  was  the  work  of  the  Asclepiaite,  gmids  of  purely  hiy  physicians, 
which  existed  in  various  localities,  even  where  there  were  no  famous  sanctuaries  of 
wGseatapitts  (e.  g.  in  Crotona),  and  whose  members— like  the  KaliTatri  of  the  Orient 
UMlay — traveled  about  in  the  practice  of  their  profession  and  to  make  their  fortune* 
These  were  called  to  attend  the  sick,  or  were  visited  by  the  latter  at  their  own 
Te«'d<'nre«».  Some  of  them  acquired  f^pecial  repnfntion  nnd  won  pojstlmmnu*;  fame, 
even  as  writers.  Doubtless  these  were  the  most  highly  gitl«:>d  and  the  ht-.st  ♦Miutated, 
who  gained  tluir  higher  education  chiefly  from  intercourse  with  celebrated  men  whom 
thej  met  in  their  travels.  In  fact  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  ancient  Greeks  generally 
obtained  their  higher  education,  and  not  from  frequenting  schools.  Of  eourae  the 
mo^t  famous  Asclcpiads  were  great  travelers,  even  Hippocrates  tlic  most  distinguished 
of  them  all.  These  Asclepindie,  however.  ^vh<.  were  considered,  and  prolVssed  to  be 
descendants  of  it^senlapius,  originally  appropiiuted  the  Mibstnnce  of  tin-  mediritie  of 
the  temples,  and  increased  it  by  such  drugs  as  were  dii>covered  by  any  of  their 
members.  Ponubly  (as  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun)  some  of  the  original 
aitsistants  of  the  priests,  entmsted  with  the  administration  or  preparation  of  the 
medicaments  prescribed  by  the  latter  (in  spite  of  their  genernlly  tiu-ur^ir  trt  atment), 
mav  have  finally  emnncipHtt-d  tlii>msolves  entirely,  and  set  up  l>uf-inr>-s  on  tlioir  own 
account  in  the  neighborliood  ot  tlie  temples.  These  gradually  e.xiiiindtd  their 
business  beside  thatuf  the  priests,  just  as  we  shall  see  done  mutatis  mutandis  in 
Salerno,  whteh  was  also  originally  a  place  of  miracttlotis  cures,  and  then  developed 
into  that  school  of  physicians,  which,  during  the  Middle  Ages*  was  as  famous  as  any 
of  the  Asclepions.   These  Asclepiads  bequeathed'  their  knowledge  to  their  descend* 

1.  AH  the  earliest  intellectual  rrratinn«  were  preserved  by  oral  tr.'uiition  fioni  teacher 
to  pupil,  and  it  was  not  until  a  later  period  that  they  were  fixed  by  writing,  in 
order  to  be  learned  more  easily  they  were  composed  in  verse,  e.  g.  the  Yedas, 
Hnmer,  the  verses  of  the  Dniids  etc.  A  roong  the  Greeks  the  Aoidoi  were  the 
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ants,  or  to  those  received  into  their  guiU),  who,  hy  thii*  reception,  hecame  genuine 
Asdeptadie". 

In  Homer*8  poems  we  find  no  intimation  of  the  woiship  of  ^fiflcolapiae, 
though  HerodotQs,  who  places  Homer  in  the  9th  century  B.  C,  considerB 
and  designates  him  the  chief  manufacturer  of  gods.  It  may,  therefore,  have 
originated  after  the  age  of  the  poet.  iBsculapiua  is  mentioned  only  as  an 
unrivalled  physician  and  as  the  father  of  Machaon  and  Podalirius.  The 
latter  were  not  only  physicians,  but  also  warriors  in  the  ft«y,  and  acoord« 
ingly  placed  upon  complete  equality  with  the  other  combatants,  for 

'■  Fih!  thirty  s.-iil  tljp  s[mrklin}r  waves  diA  tdc, 
Which  Podalirius  and  Jlachaon  guide." 

They  were  held  in  high  esteem,  for 

**  A  wise  phjnicisn  skilletl  onr  woundj>  to  heni 
Is  more  than  armies  to  the  public  weal." 

And  were  manifestly,  in  that  day,  r^arded  as  artists*  not  as  trades- 
men : 

"  Whd  then  will  nsk  a  striin^">r  \o  liis  board, 
Kxcept  a  piiMi?  SfM-vant  ;  in  ;\  vvurd 
A  seer,  pli^'sifiun  in  our  times  of  ne«'<J, 
Or  architect,  or  bard  inspired  to  lead 
Our  hearts  lo  joy  by  strains  of  godlike  song." 

Pseon  (Pieon),  who  healed  with  divine  celerity  the  wound  of  Ares, 

"Thus  ho  who  .shakes  Olympus  wiih  his  nod 
Then  gave  t<i  Pieon's  care  the  bleedinj;  god. 
With  gentle  hand  the  hnlm  he  poured  around, 
And  healed  the  immortal  flesh,  and  closed  the  iround,'' 

was  physician  to  the  wounded  gods. 

Besitles  these  "men  ol'  healing,"  or  to  use  our  modern  terra,  ''army 
surj^eons,"  Homer  also  introduces  female  physicians.  Helen,  Agamede,  **the 
fatr-baired,  who  all  healing  herbs  well  knew,"  and  others. 

Intonal  medicine  was  not  entirely  unknown  in  noinoric  antiquity,  but 
surgery  was  the  chief  business  of  the  physicians.  Thex  cut  out,  or  drew 
fortli,  is.  swords  and  lances,  checked  the  hiemorrhage,  waslied  thewounda 
with  tepid  water,  applied  lumdages  after  sprinkling;  them  with  soothing 
drugs,  and  in  addition  administered  a  restorative  drink.  There  were  no 
stationary  or  movahlo  licld- hospitals,  iuit  the  snldiei*s"  tents  or  barracks 
took  tbeii-  place,  and  possibly  also  served  for  the  reception  of  the  wounded 

guardians  of  these  verges.  The  earliest  written  works  of  the  Greeks  were  ac* 
counts  of  travels  by  land  or  sea  (penodoi  or  periplus),  and  were  written  upon 

.small  pieces  of  leather  I  diphtherat)  hy  the  Logosiruphoi  nhout  the  Cdi  century 
B.  C.  .\naxiroan(li'r  also  wrote  out  hi«j  philopophiral  nih  >  of'  life.  It  was  not 
until  the  introduciiDti  of  jiiipynLs  trmii  K;:\pi  liiJit  a  written  littTUdirc  became 
possible.  The  earliest  collections  ot  Greek  iuer»uure  were  made  Peisistralus 
and  Polycrates  (Max  Multer).  Hippocrates  was  the  first  to  commit  medical 
,  ideas  to  writing,  and  thus  became  the  father  of  medical  literature  or  medicine. 
Before  his  day  it  had  been  taught  orally  only  among  the  Greeks. 
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and  the  sick.  (Frolich.)  lotBniftl  diaettses  are  never  mentioned  by  Homer, 
except  an  epidemie  of  nine  days  excited  by  the  darts  of  Apollo.* 

Homer  8  anatomical  knowledge  does  not  exceed  those  rudiments  to  be 
aioquired  by  the  slaughter  and  eating  of  animals.  Sinews,  bones,  intestines 
etc  are  mentioned,  terms  which  correspond  very  closely  with  those  of 
Hippocrates. 

His  acquaintance  with  materia  medica  is  equally  scanty.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  £g3*ptian  drugs,  of  which  there  was 
a  very  large  number,  for  Helen  gives  to  Telemachus  such  a  drug,  which  she 
had  received  ftom  queen  Polydamna,  wife  of  the  Theban  king  Thon.  f  Lauth.) 
Homer  also  says  that  ail  the  Eg}'ptians  were  physicians.  Besides  charms^ 
we  mti.y  conjecture  som^ing  in  the  line  of  medicine  in  the  "drink  of  obliy* 
ion*''  (opium),  to  which  may  be  added  such  dietetic  remedies  as  the  odor- 
ous onion  (eaten  freely  and  gladly,  together  with  garlic,  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  in  spite  of  their  devotion  to  the  beautiful),  bone}*,  wine  etc.  Chief 
of  all,  however,  was  the  bath,  followed  by  inunction.  After  Homer's  time 
Machaon  was  regarded  rather  as  H  surgeon,  and  Podalirius  as  a  physician. 

3.  THB  PHUIMOPHT  OF  THE  QBBEEB  DOWV  TO  THE  tIMB  OF  FLiTO^  AID 
ITB  8HABB  II  THB  THBOBT  AID  MATBBUL  OF  KBDIOIIB. 

(about  b.  c.  600  TO  B.  c.  430.) 

The  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  exercised  so  essential  an  influence  upon 
their  medicine — ^the  philosophefs  were  not  only  metaphysicians,  but  also 
physicists  (natural  philosophers),  and  many  of  them  also  physicians — that 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  former  formed  the  theoretical  principles 
of  the  latter,  and  we  cannot  well  keep  the  two  separate.  Above  all,  the 
method  of  investigation  of  the  Grecian  philosophers  at  any  given  period 
was  the  method  employed  in  medicine  at  the  same  period,  and  the  same 
has  been  the  case  even  down  to  our  own  day.  Hence  the  whole  medicine  of 
the  Greeks  bears  the  special  character  of  a  philosophical  science,  if  we  except 
that  of  Hippocrates  alone.  He  amon^  all  the  Ancients  was  almost  the  only 
one  who,  while  cultivating  tried  observation  and  experience,  yc  t  yielded 
its  proper  place  to  pure  reason  as  such,  and  trod  the  anaiytiGO-synthetic  path. 

Tbftt  oi vilizatiuii  miide  Its  entrance  into  Grooco  proiHT  in  part  ftoni  Asia  and 
E^vpt,  and  l>v  wa^*  of  lunia  and  the  islands,  is  stiowji  hy  the  earliest  iistarnl  phil- 
Otophj  developed  iifier  the  primitive  rmoaticisro,  the  so-calU-d 

lONir  S(  IKtOL  (aBOI  T  000  75.  C.) 

Its  f.Mintlpr  wn.-*  Thales  of  Mihttt*  {iVM)-oA\  II  ('  ,  n  piipti  <»!"  the  Kpyptian 
prip.«fs  and  a  coiitemporar}'  of  .\)ra'us  of  Mytilonp  aliout  HOt»  ii  <"  i  mid  Sappho 
(about  ti2H-568  B.  C).    He  nssiimed  water  and  reason  uleity^  as  the  principle  and 

1.  A  pestilence  in  Crete,  which  hns  been  associated  with  the  sie^e  of  Troy,  also  falU 
in  the  ajre  of  Homer.  Tr  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  "evil  eye",  so  much 
dreaded  even  at  the  present  day  in  the  Orient,  e.  by  the  negiues,  the  modern 
Greeks  and  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Italy,  played  a  great  role  in  etiology, 
even  in  the  days  of  Homer. 

1  Ifepenthe.  (H.) 
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finii  cause  of  nil  thincs.  Of  these  tbe  6rMt  predominates,  and  in  all  traRtformctions 
of  form  in  the  secondary  elements  —  earth,  air  and  fire  —  preserves  its  cbaractofiatics. 

Ill  mechanical  separation  and  union,  or  throu^ih  active  contraction  and  dilatation,  of 
these  elements  everything  whifh  exists  has  its  ori;rin.    Tlialos  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  introducf*  froomt  try  from  Ejiypl.    Amuinnnnh  r  of  Mih  f\ix  !  born  B.  C.  61 1  ' 
assumed  undivided  mutter  {ju  azet/myj  ns  the  primary  principle,  iVum  which  heat, 
cold,  dryness  and  moisture  developed  themselves  in  such  a  way  that  t)ae  kindred 
principles  found  themselves  united  (elective  affinity).  On  the  other  hand  Anaximtne$ 
of  Milefiit  (E.  C.  570-5(K)l  considered  air  in  its  essence  the  unchangeable  principle 
of  all  things,  ascribing  to  it  inimpastirability.  ciidlessnefs  and  roniiant  motion  as 
characteristics.    Kiiher  ite  or  Ana.\iiiiaiid»r  brdu^br  the  sun-din  I  info  Grrpcc  Her- 
aclitus  of  Epkeaui  (about  ooG-460  B.  C, ),        wocpin}:  philopopher  'i  "Jh»«  obscum*", 
assumes  lire  as  the  primal  matter,  and  enmity  (zo/.i'm^^        of  the  minutest  parts 
as  the  cause  of  decay,  while  their  friendship  (^twhtfiuy  sffujvri}  i»  the  ground  of 
origin  of  all  things.    An  anima  mundi  is  the  sculptor  of  the  equally  fiery  human  .soul, 
which  lattnr  is  dprired  from  the  former  in  respiration.    He  derives  the  embryo  from 
the  inuli;  .sL'inen  alone,  nsfstirninir  tn  tlic  iitt-niw  simply  the  role  of  a  place  of  develop- 
ment.   Far  more  imporinnt  is  the  iduloMijiliy  of  Aimxu'/orax  of'  C/azomeme  in  Asia 
Minor  (B.  C.  500-428>,  the  teacher  of  Pericles  (died  of  the  plutfue  B.  C.  429),  and 
likewise  an  able  nstroiiomer.    He  regarded  the  planets  and  the  moon  as  bodies 
analoiTous  to  the  earth,  and  conttitlered  the  moon  to  be  inhabited.    He  was  a  kind  of 
ancient  Galilei,  inn^imu  h  ns  he  was  accused  and  convicted  of  impiety  by  the  Eumol- 
pidu' on  account  of  lii^  doctrines,  hut  fscnprd  pmiislirncnt  iiv  Hi;ihf.  Annxagoras 
assumed  matter  and  spirit  as  tlu-  clciiK'titary  jiri lu  iples  df  tlif  uorid,  ot  which 

the  first  consittted  of  innumerable,  ttiniilar  most  nunute  particle.s  ^ liomcroraeriu.'). 

transformed  by  the  creative  activity  of  the  spirit  into  animate  and  inanimate  olgects, 
and  governed  as  dead  matter.   His  ph3*siological  and  pathoiofcical  views  are  as 

follows :  The  animal  body,  by  means  of  a  kind  of  aflinity.  appropriates  lo  itself  from 
the  nutritivp  nupply  tlic  poitioris  .sinulur  lo  itsflf.  .MaK'S  oriirinaie  in  tbf  riirhl. 
females  in  tiic  Icfi  side  nf  lUe  uterti??.  I^iscases  are  OL-CHsioin  d  by  the  hilv,  which 
penetrates  into  ibe  blood-ve&sels,  Uie  lungs  and  the  pleura.  Diugenes  ApoUunia 
(B.  C.  560-460),  the  founder  of  a  theory  of  vessels,  in  which  are  conuined  intimations 
of  the  left  ventricle,  the  aorta,  the  carotid  and  the  pulse,  assumed  air  as  the  fbnda- 
mental  element,  from  whicli  matter  and  spirit,  all  things  in  general,  are  formed,  and 
frf>m  wliiph  fvrry thing  receives  life.  In  the  animal  body  it  goes  from  the  loft  ven- 
tricle into  iiil  tlie  vessels,  and  niiiiirles  there  with  the  blf)od.  — 'Ibe  most  important 
intiuence  upon  inter  times  was  exercised  by  Ktiipcdncitx  >'J  Ayriyeutinn  (B  C.  504- 
443),  who  aasumed  the  four  t^leiiientJi,  Water,  Air,  Fire  and  Earth.  Nothing  can 
either  originate  or  be  destroyed,  but  all  changes  are  simply  those  of  form.  Every 
thing  originates  in  the  friendi<hip  (^(XtVi)  everything  is  destroyed  by  the  enmity, 
«'i.  e.  separation t  of  these  elements.  Men,  bea.<=tR  and  plants  he  ct>nsidered  demons 
punishe<l  by  hani^httiptit.  who  tin  onirli  purification,  might  again  attain  to  n  M^iilence 
in  the  Sphairos.  the  .seat  of  the  gods.  It  was  in  accordance  with  these  views  that 
he  treated  all  diseases  by  theurgic  meaus.'  The  se.\  of  the  embryo  was  determined 
by  the  predominance  of  heat  ur  cold  in  the  parents.  He  believed  that  the  einbiyo 
was  nourished  through  the  navel,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  terms  amnion  and  chorion. 

1.  However  he  al-o  banish' d  epitjenitcs  by  building  fir^-s  and  drainifT«r  the  water  from 
swamps,  a  proceeding  winch  Niegeli  has  recently  again  n^conuntjnded  on  the 
principles  of  bacteriojog^-.  Invonlrast  with  Homer  he  understood  the  etiology 
of  pestilential  diseases,  and  introduced  a  treatment  in  some  respects  quite 
realistic,  leaving  out  the  gods  and  working  himself. 
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Death,  however,  resulted  from  the  extincuon  of  heat,  the  eflVet  of  teparation  of  the 
«lementa*  ExpinUioB  mroee  from  motton  of  Ute  blood  «pw«rds,  and  consequently  of 
the  air  outwards;  iutpiration,  in  an  inverse  way.  He  desired  to  be  couf'idercd  a  isod 
and  to  appear,  like  a  god.  in  the  dress  of  a  charlatan  ( Gregorovhis).  He  is  !<aid  to 
have  raided  a  wnimm  from  the  dead  (most  f>f  tht'!«c  people  raised  from  the  dead  are 
w  onif  n !  1,  and  to  lia\e  gone  into  heaven  in  a  blaze  ot'^lory,  i.  e  to  have  been  received 
umouu  the  ^ods.    'i  lit- 

ITALIAN  SCHOOL,  OK  MCIIOOL  OF  CUOXO»A,  (liSTAULlSUED  ABOUT  11.  C.  550), 

was  founded  b^-  Pi/ihagoroi  of  fioMO*  {^B.  C.  5(i0-^89)  at  Crotona  in  Mn(£nn  Gra'cia, 
■whither  he  had  fled  before  Polycrntp?,  the  tyrnttf  of  his  nativp  liind.  He  hud  visited 
Kjfypt  and  acquired  in  that  Itirihplaoe  ot  niatlu-tiiinics  tlif  piiiu  iplrs  of  his  (ioctrine, 
-  another  evidence  of  ihe  inilueiice  of  ihut  primeval  home  oi  civiii/Hiiuu  upon  (Grecian 
ecieooe.  His  teacher  was  Onnuphris  (Unnofre)  of  Heliopolis.  Pjthugoraa  formed 
«t  the  outset  a  sect  of  his  followers,  who  should  make  it  their  study  to  rule^heir  whole ' 
life  by  definite  principles,  amooic  which  were  included  some  of  a  medicinal  or  dietetic 
charactf  r.  Niiml)pr,  as  the  purest  cnncpption,  formed  tlic  hnsis  of  his  pliiloFophy. 
Unity  was  the  symbol  of  perfection,  tln^  (irsl  caM«e  of  nil  thintTK.  God  liiiiisclf  '1  ho 
ninnber  2  represented  the  inaierini  world.  The  wliole  universe  was  based  upon  the 
number  12,  which  is  divisible  into  thrice  4:  whence  we  have  B  worlds  and  4  splieres. 
These  in  turn  result  from  the  4  elements, "  water,  air,  6 re  and  earth.  The  corporeal 
elements  are  comprised  in  the  uumber  10,  in  which  a^iain  each  singie  number  hju 
its  counterpart.  Hodies  originate  under  various  combinations  of  the  endless  and 
nnendless,  the  direet  nrid  indireet,  unity  and  plurality  ripht  and  left,  itmlennd  female 
the  motionless  and  the  muvitig,  thu  httui^ht  aitd  curbed,  the  bri}:lit  and  dark,  the  >(Ood 
aod  evil,  the  square  and  parallclo^iram,  oppositcs  10  by  10  together.  All  this  united 
forms  the  Mutic  uf  ike  SpkertM,  The  animal  soul  is  an  emanation  from  the  anima 
mandi,  and  consists  of  the  intellect,  the  reason  and  the  soul  proper.  God  is  the  Mral 
universal,  light  of  lijshts,  author  of  himself.  Between  the  two  exists  a  trindtttiim  of 
hijrher  or  lower  beings  (demriiisi  Man  is  the  lowest  of  the  }ii<:lier  and  the  hi>;hest  of 
the  li»wer  beintrs  He  wnn  tiie  tirsi  ;itiion}£  the  <ireeks  to  teaeli  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  the  decay  ul  ihe  body  alter  death,  thou)£h  others  nffirm  thai  liie  same  tiung 
was  taoffbt  by  his  master  Pherecydes  of  Syracuse.  After  death  the  human  soul 
ascends  or  descends,  the  former  for  reward,  the  latter  for  punishment:  hence  the 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis.  Nature  is  capable  of  the  highest  perfection.  —  The 
basixoflife  i^  heat.  New  life  orijiiiintes  from  the  semen  (which  sprinjis  from  the 
male  brain  and  contains  a  wartu  halittis)  tnpether  with  the  moisture  of  the  brain  of 
the  female.  I'he  semen  is  the  foam  of  the  noblest  blood.  The  good  is  like  unity, 
-godlike.  Striving  after  this  gives  moral  health.  Diet  and  gymnastics  however  serve 
to  maintain  physical  health.  In  diseases,  which  are  occasioned  by  the  demons, 
prayer,  offeririirs  and  music  to  restore  the  harmony  of  the  spirits  are  useful,  ^laj^ic 
virtues  reside  in  certain  plants,  e.  jt.  the  cabbage  (a  special  food  of  the  sect),  fcquill 
and  anise.  Surgical  interference' i.<?  inadmissible;  salv(>s  and  poultices,  on  the  other 
band,  are  allowable.  This  medley  of  hiuh  t^oundinj;,  but  fcroundleKs,  ^entence^  itmin- 
*  tsined  great  influence  in  .^^ucceeding  ages  t  ven  in  medicine.  —  Among  the  pupils  of 
Pythagoras  ^fem«on  (>/'CVoloita  (BtuUium,  in  Magna  6r«cin.  B,  C  500,)  was  the 
fomi  fam  ouK  in  roedici  ne.  Ha  was  manifestty  the  finrtT  <  animal  >  anatomitt  and  ia  said 
to  have  discovered  the  optic  nerves  and  the  Kusfachian  tubes.  In  physiology  he  like- 
wise admits  the  ongin  of  the  semen  from  the  hrnin,  ntid  heli^  ves  that  the  head  nf  the 
fcttus  is  the  first  part  dev»'iojied  Health  ifepends  upon  harmony,  disense  upon  dis- 
cord, of  the  compfment  parts  of  the  body,  ol  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  moisture, 
bitterness  and  sweetness  etc.,— a  doctrine  amplified  in  later  »yittems  of  medicine. 
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His  theoty  of  hearing,  of  which  Theophrastua,  of  Bream,  (acoording  to  Albert) 
fpvw  an  account,  la  verj  well  worth  notice :  "  Ve  hear  with  the  ear  beoavae  it  con- 
tains a  vacuum,  and  this  occasions  the  sound.   In  the  cavity,  however,  the  ^ound  is 

jrenerafed,  fhp  air  resonnflinc  njrninst  it."  In  ponerntion  botli  pnteiits  furnish  spinen, 
and  whichever  o("  the  two  sufjplieH  tiif  most,  tliis  om-  (iftenninos  tlie  sc  x  of  thf  tinbiTO. 

In  consequence  uf  thi>  banishment  of  the  Pythagoreans  from  Croiona  (aboot 
B.  C.500),  aueh  philosophic  phtsiciana,  80*called  "Periodeulie"  (itinerant  phj^ciana), 
spread  themselvea  abroad  in  all  directions.  Among  them  Dtmoetdts^  conrt-phygician 
of  Poly  crates  of  Samos  (535-5*22  B.  C.),'  was  especiall}'  notable  He  received  an 
annual  salary  of  ubnnt  ?1',000  from  PolycrntPS.  nnd  »iftor  his  death  went  to  the  court 
of  Persia,  where  he  cured  Darius  ot  a  dislocation,  which  his  K^iyptian  physicimi'^  did 
not  understand  how  to  relieve,  and  his  wife,  Atossa.  of  an  abscess  of  the  hreaht. 
Other  distingaiabed  *' Periodeutae "  were  Acron  of  Agrigentum,  who  put  an  end  to 
the  plague  of  Athens,  though  this  is  alao  aacribed  to  Hippocrates,  Metrodonia  and 
Epicharmiift  (640-450  B.  C. ). 

THE  ELKATIC  SCHOOL 

was  founded  bj  Xtnophanu  of  Cohtphnn,  in  Elis,  about  B.  C.  450.  The  Eleatica 
held  God  and  the  world  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  were  also  pantheists. 

THE  UATBRIALISTIC  (ATOMIC)  PHILOSOPHY  (B.  C.  450), 

of  Ij9ueippu»,  a  eontproporary  of  Pythagoras,  and  of  Dtmoeriim  of  Abdera  in 
Thrace,  the  "  hmjihing  philosopher  "  i  snO-oOO  B.  C).  one  of  the  greatest  spirits  of  all 

time,  rejected  creative  reason,  and  replnce<l  it  by  necessity.  Tt  soujiht  in  matter  the 
foun(hition  of  llie  worhi  nnd  »)f  fhontrhf  ;  indeed  it  professed  to  find  the  principle  of 
all  thinjcs  iu  the  infiititely  minute,  identical,  not  eternal  nor  illiniitnbly  liivisihie,  but 
still  infinitely  numerous  Atoms.  Within  these  reside  order,  position,  form  and 
motion.  They  difler  in  sise.  and  to  this  difference  their  weight  corresponds.  The 
dilferencea  of  the  element^*,  fire,  water,  air  and  earth,  depend  upon  differences  in  the 
form  and  size  of  the  atoms.  The  soul  cotisists  of  lound  and  smooth  atoms,  nnd  its 
expf'^^^^ions.  like  life  in  ',.'t  nernl.  tne  n  tf-snlt  of  tlw  motion  of  the  atoms.  These 
smooth  and  rounci  utuiiis  exist  iu  tlie  wlude  body.  In  special  parts  they  are  particu- 
larly active,  so  that  the  heart  e.  <i.  occasions  wrath;  the  liver,  desire;  the  brain, 
thought.  The  perceptions  of  the  senses  originate  In  the  motion  of  the  atoms  of  ex- 
ternal objects  (whu«e  inmue  they  are)  toward  our  organs  of  fense,  and  produce  in 
these  orsrans  a  palpable  impression,  the  perception.  Spirit  nnd  body  are  identical; 
a  healthy  condition  of  the  brain  implies  mental  health:  nnd  di;-*  a.M'  of  the  .'•ame 
orpun  i»nplies  mental  disease.  u  poitit  oi  view  not  reached  attain  until  the  18lh 
century.  No  medical  wrilinus  (jf  Democriius  i>re  at  present  extant.  'I  hey  related  to 
epidemics  (which  he  explained  by  a  downfall  of  the  atoms  of  destroyed  heavenly 
bodies),  and  also  to  fever,  diet,  proenosis,  hydrophobia  etc. 

In  a  considerably  less  dctfrce  the  followin^i  systems  also  were  concerned  in  the 
di  vclnpment  of  ibe  theory  of  medicim*.  The  School  of  Sojdiists  tlie  fi)uiii)ei.<  of 
which  were  (Jovjios  of  Ltontinm'  (B.  C  485-^78).  and  Proiaijoran  of  Abdera*  (H.  C 

1.  According  to  Herodotus,   Polycrates  bronght  the  physicians  of  Crotona  into 

reputation.    Next  to  them  in  fame  stood  those  of  Cyrene. 

2.  In  Sicily,  wlio-se  population,  according  to  Grcgorovius,  even  at  the  present  daj, 

has  soptiisiicui  tendencies. 

3.  As  an  example  of  his  precepts,  we  quote;     Man  is  tiie  mta.>iure  of  aii  things;  of 

those  which  are,  that  thej  are;  of  those  which  are  not,  that  they  itra  not 
"  Contradictory  affirmations  are  equally  tme.**  (He  might  have  added,  "  Doubt- 
fnl  thinp  are  uncertain.'*  H.) 
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48!M04),  4eienM]«d  philoiopby  into  roerir  diftlectie  »rtifiw.  in  order  to  utilise  the 
BiMsee  both  political)}'  and  materially  for  their  own  advantage.  Their  greateat 
opponent,  though  himself  educated  in  their  art,  was  Sucro/fg  (  B.  C.  -IG9-3991,  a  con- 

lenipnratv  of  Hippnrrntes,  and  the  profound  rreutor  i*!"  :i  piinT  conception  of 
rooratitj,  who  tell  a  victim  to  Athenian  intolerance  and  pf rst-cution.  The  pupils  of 
floeratea,  Euclide*  of  Meyara  (about  B.  C.  400),  and  Phcedoa  of  Er etna,  io  Eubcea, 
diaearded  completely  the  perveptiona  of  ibe  senaes,  and  allowed  Ibi'in  no  existence 
wimtc\er.  ArUtippus  of  Cyrene  (B.  C.  435),  however,  was  the  founder  of  the 
(  vrenaic  Schof*!,  wliich  rejected  all  svslems  of  morals  and  declaied  pleaeure  the 
hi<:he«5t  :iiid  only  ^ood.  On  ilie  other  hand,  Anfisfh^ne.-^  of  Athens  (born  B  C.  14  1 1 
preached  absoluie  contempt  tor  riches,  the  vanities  of  this  world,  and  for  Fcience 
ilaelf,  and  thae  became  tlie  founder  of  the  School  of  Cynics,  whose  best  known 
aaember  was  hie  popil.  Diogtnu  (6w  C.  414-324). 

In  concluding;  this  aection  it  ma}*  he  remarked  that  in  (ireece  it  wa>  not  entirely 
devoid  of  daut^er  to  be  possessed  of  an  eminent  mind,  ami  piirticularly  to  teach  in 
opposition  to  the  snpfr^tition  aid  erf  diilitv  of  the  it  n^ses  and  ilie  ptnjndicf?  and 
authority  ot'  the  priests.  As  early  as  li.  (J.  432,  on  motion  of  Uiopciliies,  a  s<pecial 
paragraph  against  those  who  denied  God,  and  studied  nature,  was  incorporated  in  tbe 
lejsal  code  of  Athene. 

3.  8GH00L8  OF  THE  ASCLEPIADi:  AND  GIMHA8T8. 

From  societies  founded  bv  iislsculapins.  or  rather  from  medieul  assuci- 
alions  simply  named  after  him,  proceeded  tlioee  inedieal  guilds  or  "  facul- 
ties(to  explain  ancient  econotnj*  by  our  own),  which  are  distinguished  as 
the  schools  of  the  Asclepiadte.  These  were  devoted  to  medical  instruction 
and  pra<'tice.  and  divided  their  doctriites  into  {'xoti  riL'  and  esoteric  Indeed 
mcfliciiif  :il  this  period  was  rather  a  faculty  united  with  tiic  iiHlivKlunl  :i!)d 
maintained  as  a  secret,  than  a  science  |)ossessed  of  tixed  rules  and  dilluscd 
by  writings.  It  was  chielly  a  system  liequeathed  imn)ediut«'l v  from  father 
to  son  (»r  to  pupil  ;  an  art  preserved  untl  transmitted  by  oral  insti  iu  lion  from 
man  to  man. — In  th(>>e  schools  of  the  Asclepiadse  (as  in  the  later  schools 
of  the  Jews  and  the  Arabians,  and  the  Christian  CuUnedal  schools)  instruc- 
tion HI  medicine  began  at  an  early  age  (10-12  years),  and  was  imparled  not 
soleh'  to  those  who  belonged  b}'  birth  t^j  the  family  of  a  physician,  but  also 
to  others  who  were  merely  adopted,  in  order  that  they  might  select  a 
teacher  ftom  this  family,  who  instructed  tbcm  in  return  for  a  certain  bono- 
lariam.'  At  the  oonduslon  of  their  course  of  itiBtruction  .the  pupilg  were 
compelled  to  take,  and  subacribe  to,  an  oath,  the  words  of  which  we  here 
introduce  as  the  oldest  written  monument  of  Grecian  medicine : 

"I  swear  by  Apollo,  the  physician,  by  iEsculapins,  hv  Hvgeia,  Panacea,  and  alt 
the  god»  and  jtoddeasea,  that,  accnrdinx  to  my  ability  and  judjEment,  I  will  keep  ibis 
oath  and  atipulation,  to  reckon  him  wlu>  teai  1k'>  hh-  this  art  eqaally  dear  to  me  as  my 

parents:  to  shore  my  substance  with  him  and  relieve  his  necessities,  if  required;  to 

1.  The  Sophists  were  the  first  lesehers  in  Greece  who  imparted  inrtmction  for 
money.   Their  fees  were  often  very  high.   Gorgiaa  demanded  190  roinae  (about 

S:{,350)  from  each  pupil.    Yetit  waa  regarded  as  a  dis^crace  that  they  took  pay 

for  instruction ;  and,  as  the  same  thinj:  waa  done  by  teachers  of  medirine,  it  is 
probable  that  the  latter  did  not  belong  lo  the  higher  classes  of  Giecian  fieimen. 
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look  upon  fais  offspring  on  the  ■aoie  footing  ms  my  own  brothot*.  mnd  to  tooeh  tbeni 
this  art,  if  th«7  i>bsll  wiah  to  leorn  it,  witboot  foe  or  stipuUtion ;  and  that  bj  precept, 

leoture,  and  every  oth^r  mode  of  inetruciion,  I  will  impart  h  knowledfze  of  this  art  to 
mv  own  pons,  to  ttiose  of  my  teacliers,  nnd  to  disi  iplrs  bound  by  a  >-ti|>ulation  and 
oath  acionlin>£  to  ihe  law  of  mediciiu-.  but  tn  no  others.  1  will  follnw  tliat  sjstem  of 
re>rimeii  which,  uccordin^:  to  ray  ability  and  jiidirrnent,  I  coosider  Ibr  the  benefit  of 
of  my  piitienta;  and  abatain  from  whatever  ia  deleterioaa  and  miaehtevoNa ;  1  will  givo 
no  deadly  medicine  to  any  one,  if  asked,  nor  augsest  any  aoch  conneel ;  and  in  like 
manner  I  will  not  t;ive  a  womin  a  possai  y  to  produce  an  abortion.'  Wifh  parity  and 
with  linl!tio<:s  I  will  p:i<!«  my  life  nud  piucti'se  my  art  I  will  nut  cut  persons  Iaborin|C 
under  the  Jstoiie.  l>iit  will  h'uve  thin  to  hv  donp  Uy  nuMi  who  are  practitioner^  of  this 
work,  into  whatever  houses  I  enter,  I  will  go  into  them  lor  the  benefit  of  the  sick, 
and  will  abaiain  from  every  voluntar}*  act  of  mischief  and  corruption;  and,  furdter, 
front  the  seduction  of  females  and  males,  of  freemen  and  slavea.  Whatever,  in  con- 
nection with  my  professional  practice,  or  not  in  connection  with  it,  1  SOO  or  hear,  I 
will  (iol  divul.:.-  as  reckonine  tliat  all  such  tliiii>.'-  nhould  bo  hcpt  secret.  While  I 
continue  lo  ke«"p  this  oath  inviolate,  niav  it  ijc  ^rantrd  to  me  to  enjoy  life  and  the 
practice  of  my  art.  respected  by  all  men  iit  ail  limes!  But,  Rhould  I  tre8|msii  and 
violate  this  nath,  may  the  reverse  lie  my  lot ! " 

Such  schools  of  the  Asclepiadie*  existed  in  Rhodes,  Crotona  in  lower 
Italy,  and  O^'renc,  now  Barca,  on  the  northern  ooaat  of  AfHca.  The  most 
celebrated,  however,  were  those  of  Cnidos  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Cos  (now 
Stanchio),  one  of  the  Sporades. 

The  school  of  Cnidos  (in  Carta)  is  said  to  have  laid  especial  weight 
upon  the  subjective  statements  of  the  sick,  the  relation  of  the  s3'mptonis  to 
individual  parts  of  the  body  and  the  use  of  active  remedies,  especially 
drastics  (coccum  Gnidium,  the  berries  of  the  Daphne  Gnidium).  Less 
attention  was  devoted  to  diet  It  cultivated  the  science  of  diagnostics  and 
recognized  some  auscultator}-  signs,  e.  g.  the  pleuritic  McUon  sound  (!},  and 
satisfactorily  distinguished  many  diseases,  such  as  phthisis,  typhus,  diseases 
of  the  urinary  bladder,  the  kidneys,  the  bile  etc.  The  Cnidians  also  per- 
fornicd  even  major  operations,  like  trepanning  the  ribs,  excision  of  the 
kidneys  (recently  revived  as  something  new  !)  etc.,  and  though  always  em- 
pirics, thev  were  bold  operators.  In  opjwsition  to  the  physicians  of  Cos, 
however,  ihey  discarded  venesection.  The  Coidiau  Sentences '  are  supposed 

1.  Latin  "  neque  >«imili  rntione  mnlicri  pes&um  subditiituin  Hd  iVctum  corrumpendum 

czbibebo.' 

2.  There  were  ttuild-schools  for  the  bards  also  at  this  period.   With  regard  to  these, 

Mffihly  ( Geschtchte  derantiken  Lit.)  sa^'s:  "  But  how  were  theae  bards  educated? 

By  family  and  oral  traditional.  These  bard  schools  represented  Himply  an  en- 
lariTcd  fitnily  nnlofi,  wlticli,  pfrhiip*.  f«'lt  its-flf  **ntwined  by  thf  r-thical  bond  of 
cominun  duties.  Thai  ii  detiiiite  lechnique,  wiili  (iwd  rulc8,  v^ua  ihus>  bciiueHthed, 
is  clear  "  The  .came  thiuj:.  tnutatis  mutandis.  \»  doubtless  true,  also,  .for  the 
contemporary  schools  of  the  Asclepiadie.  In  the  latter,  of  course,  Htppoeratea 
filled  the  place  of  Homer. 

3.  The  **Cnidian  Sentences"  wao  probnhlr  a  collection  of  aphoiixms  called  from 

the  votive  tablets  of  the  temple  of  .Esctilwpius,  at  Cnidos.  Burypbon,  a  Seoior 
contemporary  of  the  xreat  Hippocrates,  is  said  to  have  bf«n  the  compiler.  They 
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to  have  emanated  from  this  scliofjl.  Among  the  fiunous  physicians  of  the 
school  of  Cnidos  were  Eudoxus  (B.  C.  408-355)  :  {'tcsijis,  phy.sician  at  the 
court  of  Atarxcrses  I.  (B.  C.  46")- 125  '.  who  lias  been  alrtaily  nicntiontd  in 
the  section  im  Indian  medicine,  and  wlio,  as  an  historian,  wa.s  called  hy  the 
aneients  a  liar  and  a  laidiiist  ;  Kur>phon,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Cuidian  Sentences,  and  to  have  been  the  first  to  employ-  the 
actual  cautery;  Mcomachus,  the  father  of  Aristotle,  and  others. 

The  school  of  Cos  (which  was  flourishing  as  eariy  as  B.  G.  600),  in 
oontavst  to  that  of  Cnidos,  cultivated  especially  objective  investigations, 
symptomatology,  prognosis,  the  relation  of  the  symptoms  to  the  entire  body, 
etiologA ,  and  expectant  and  mild  therapeutics^  though  it  recommended 
venesection :  in  short  it  practised  all  that  we  can  praise  in  the  medicine 
of  Hippocrates  and  the  Hippocrattsts.  These  two  schools  are  the  first 
examples  of  those  two  opposing  tendencies  which  have  characterized  med- 
icine down  to  the  present  day,  and  which  have  alwaj's,  alas,  made.war  upon 
each  other ;  for  in  therapeutics,  the  most  uncertain  branch  of  uncertain 
medicine,  each  boasted,  and  could  lioast,  of  equally  good  results  !  Among 
the  physicians  of  Cos  the  following  are  specially  well  known  :  Apollouides; 
Nebrus;  bis  ^ow  Onosidicus  ;  Hippocrates  I.,  the  son  of  Gnosidicus,  a 
contemporary  of  Miltiades  (died  B.  C.  489),  and  the  grandfather  of  Hippo- 
crates the  Great 

Far  beneath  the  pupils  of  the  schools  of  the  Ascieptada;  stotxi 

THK  OYHMAST8. 

These  were  originally  teacht  rs  of  jiymnastic  exercises,  bnt  as  Aliptfe 
also  l*M>k  charjre  of  bathing  and  anointingr  the  body,  furnislu  d  assistance 
in  cases  of  wounds,  fractnres  and  dislocations,  and  dabbled  hraveiv  likewise 
in  internal  nu;dicine.  Their  snperintendent  was  the  gymnasiarch.  whose 
office,  the  gymnasiarchia  (i.  e.  the  oversight  of  the  gymnastic  exercises,  the 
gy  mnasia  and  the  instruction  in  the  agonistic  sjx)rts,  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  poblic  festivals)  was  a  high  official  position;  for  triumph  in  these 
contests  was  valued  more  highly  than  one  in  the  intellectual  field  !  Beneath 
him  stood  the  xystarch  who  had  charge  of  the  apparatus.  Among  the 
gymnasts  the  following  were  especially  fkmons :  Iccus  of  Tarentum,  who 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  dietetics ;  Herodicus  of  Selymbria  in  Thrace 
(called  also  Piodicus,  and  Herodicus  of  Megara),  a  teacher  of  Hippocrates, 
who  treated  even  acntc  diseases  by  gymnastic  exercises,  e.  g.  wrestling, 
pedestrian  tonrs,  long  races  etc.,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  flrst  to 
demand  medical  honoraria  in  place  of  the  lyee-wiU  ofiTerings  heretofore  cus- 
tomary. The  union  of  gymnastics  with  medicine  Plato  (Politics,  boolc  I.) 
calls  one  of  the  greatest  of  nuisances. 

are  quoted  hy  Plato,  the  comic  poet  (B.  C.  440),  noticed  by  Hippocrates,  and 
were  in  existence  as  late  as  the  time  of  Galen  (A.  D.  170).  Littr^  conjectures 
that  Mveral  hooka  presMrved  in  the  Hippocratic  oollection  nay  Im  the  offspring 
of  the  sdiool  of  Cnidos.  (OeaTret  d'Hippoorat,  torn,  vii,  p.  304.)  (H.) 
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Tliftst'  gymnasts  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  wiih  tlio  atliloia-.  wlio  cuiti- 
vated  mere  bodily  activltjr  and  «kiU  in  certain  special  excrciseH,  unU  were  pugiliat« 
and  wrestlers.  Tbejr  were  compelled  to  abstain  from  wine  aiid  women,  and  had 
special  regulations  as  to  food  (soraetliinf;  tike  our  trainers  of  the  present  daj;  there 

is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  !),  which  latter  vonsisied  of  roast  meat,  dry  diet  ♦  tc,  in 
order  to  preserve  their  sfrpncth.  With  the  .«nme  object  th<>y  pi ncf'M  fl  irniiictii.n,  for 
the  urtcients  con.sidered  inunction  ot  the  skin,  even  with  simple  oil,  a  means  of 
hardcniujS  themselves. 

4.  THE  ItEDIO&L  FAOULTT  ABOUTkTHE  TIME  OF  HIPFOCRATCS. 

It  should  be  remarked  at  tlie  outset  tbat  tUe  medical  profession  among 
the  Greeks,  as  among  the  Orientals,  was  always  held  in  great  respect. 
Moreover,  botlt  before  and  during  tlic  iii^o  of  Hippocrates,  the  practice  and 
soeiiil  |M>«sition  of  jyhysiclaus  were  iti  many  re<ipects  very  similar  to  those 
wiiich  exist  among  us.  I^hysieiaiis  generally  prmiised  both  medicine  and 
surirery.  i.  e.  they  were  L'^oiieral  practitioners.  Thtrc  were  also  mediciil 
prot'i'Hsors  and  talents,  tliough  the  former  linjitid  their  activity  to  jiriMite 
teachiiiL^  N'>  t'Tinal  nialriculation  seems  to  have  taken  phiee,  but  on 
leavin;,^  the  teacher  or  medical  "school  '  the  oath  (juoled  aliove  ((he  model 
of  our  doctors"  oath)  was  atbiiiiiistered.  Moreover  there  were  physicians 
appointed  by  the  State,  who  even  presenti  d  their  own  <]ualitications  in  the 
public  assembly  by  a  S{)eet  li.  somewhat  as  the  Knglisli  physii  ians  of  the 
prcseiiL  day  <h)  in  the  paperb  when  they  desire  to  obtain  a  hospital  {tositiou. 
These  might  be  called  State-phvsicians.  Besides  these  there  were  phybicians 
chosen  and  paid  b}'  certain  communities,  for  the  special  purpose  of  taking 
care  of  the  poor  free  of  exi^nse  —  communal  or  charit}-  physicians.  Tlien 
there  were  simple  praotistng  physicians  who  either  bad  permanent  residen- 
ces, or  were  so-called  "  periodeutie  (itinerant  physicians,  like  the  itinerant 
bards  of  that  period),  and  who  practised  flrotn  city  to  city.  Some  of  these 
carried  along  with  them  their  own  drug  shops.  There  were  also  court  phy- 
sicians who  practised,  often  with  high  salaries  ($1100-2200),  at  the^court 
of  foreign  tyrants  or  kings,  and  were  ft^oently  the  ordinary  physicians  of 
these  princes,  like  the  Jewish  physicians  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Finally, 
even  at  this  early  period,  there  were  arm}'  and  naval  surgeons  also,  who 
were  engaged  for  certain  definite  periods,  e.  g.  for  a  single  campaign. 

Inscriptions  liave  been  discovered  containinc  the  agreements  of  such  physicians, 
and  spectfjrinjE  (heir  duties,  salarj-  etc.    Douations  for  special  services  were  itiven  to 

physicians  at  a  very  early  jteriod.  Thus  a  physician,  OtmsiK.s  and  bin  brother,  as 
early  as  tho  5ili  c  Mit  ,ir\  l!  (',.  r»M'oiv<  «|  !and^  from  kin-:  Stasiky proa,  of  Idalion,  in 
return  for  tluir  diMtaorfhtt  d  aid  on  occusit»n  of  a  mas.<acre  of  the  citizens  of  that 
city  by  the  Persians. 

Whether  there  were  regular  surgeons  with  the  armies,  and  if  so,  how  many  were 
allotted  to  each  division,  is  unknown.  That  sncb  physicians  extstt  d,  however,  al  an 
early  peii(»d,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  according:  to  the  laws  of  Lycur^us, 
(about  B.  C  '^00)  their  y)r>»'-f»ncf'  was  required  amonj;  the  Spartans.  It  wmild  thii.« 
seem  a*  if  .«ur^eond  were  otie  ot  tlie  earliest  product?  of  war.  Lj'cur^us  i,  la^.«Mi  tliem 
among  tlie  "  officials",  not  a.H  combatsints,  a  position  wtiich  they  also  occupied  in  the 
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German  arnjr  down  to  1870.  HippocrateB  loo  perniiUed  his  6on  Thetaaln*  to 
acGotnpany  Alcibtftdes  (B.  C.  4&1-404)  to  Sicily,  in  tli«  position  of  army-i  hjMdftii. 
Critobnlns  cared  the  wound  of  Pliilip  of  MnccHon  (B.  0.382-336),  received  during 

the  siejip  of  Methone.  though  only  with  the  loss  of  vision  in  tlie  wounded  eye. 
Alexander  i  li.  C  M5fi-H23K  we  know,  hud  Philip  of  Acariuiiiia  ns  liis  ordinary 
phjsiciaa,  anti  tlie  Witter  ImH  Weoinc  the  classical  model  of  medical  honesty  and 
fidelity.  From  the  same,  or  a  later  period  we  know  Callistheoes,  whose  unfortunate 
fate  has  secured  for  him  lastinK  remembmnce ;  Glaucias,  Alezippos,  Critodemus, 
Androcydes  and  Pausnniiis.  Since»  however,  Xenopbon  (B.  C.  44r)-:!.*i4  i  had  eight 
field-siir)ieonM  witJi  his  'Ten  Thougnnd",  we  may  infer,  as  Hccker  believes,  that  one 
surgeon  was  uiiacbed  to  nboui  ench  1. 000  of  the  troops  (chiliaichia  I.  We  find  no 
mention  of  special  field-hospitulji,  though  those  existed  among  the  Egyptians  from 
whom  the  Greeks  borrowed  mimy  rejeulntionp.  The  sick  and  wounded  were  sheltered 
in  the  neighboring  vitlajees  and  cities ;  while  on  the  nisreh  the}-  were  carried  in  rear 
of  the  troops  In  camp  they  w«>re  placed  in  ordinary  tents.  (Seethe  "Anabasis").' 
YoMU'jr  and  old  woineji  fidin  "the  bajruage' — !«o  Xenophon  says — shund  in  the  care 
of  ilie  wounded,  so  thai  we  .see  this  tdass  foliowitijj  tiie  military  hosts  of  that  day  as 
well  a»  the  merienary  troopa  of  a  later  period.  Markets  too  were  held  in  the  campM 
I  an  entique  style  «f  suttling),  ihoujtb,  as  a  rule,  the  requisitions  and  thefts  were  not 
confined  to  the  simple  necessaries  of  life,  for  everything  was  regarded  as  booty. 

FaiDoaB  and  popular  physicians  bad  their  assistants  who,  for  the  most 
part,  took  care  of  slaves  and  the  poor,  and  were  notorious  for  their  rough- 
ness.  Finally  there  were  natnral-phjsicians  (indeed  even  popular  writers 

on  medicine),  bathing-ph3-8icinns  (for the  wealthy  of  .\tlioiis  even  now  went 
to  the  baths  in  summer),  niagieians,  male  and  female  empirics  and  mid- 
wives,  in  whose  hands  was  placed  the  entire  practice  of  obstetrics,  except 
formidable  operations  after  the  death  of  the  child  The  latter  were  prac- 
tised by  men  alone,  and  most  tVcquently  resulted  in  the  death  of  the 
motlur. 

The  midwives  were  called  "  navel-rtitfiRrs"  {oviphahitomai),  and  at  a  later  period 
tnaici,  and  in  ad  Itfion  to  the  ordinary  services  of  a  njidwirt\  including;  kncadinir  nnd 
rubbin;:  the  abdomen  to  improve  the  position  of  the  child,  the  administration  of 
medicines  etc.,  they  also  undertook  the  execution  and  direction  of  the  sacred  songs 
snng  daring  labor.  In  children  born  apparently  dead  they  pressed  the  blood  back 
out  of  the  umbilical  vessel.",  presented  the  new-born  to  the  father,  in  order  that  bc 
mi>?ht  lift  it  and  thus  acknowledjre  it  for  his  own,  determiiiea  the  existence  of 
prejinnncy,  prodnrrd  abf)rtifiM<;  and  e.xp*  d  flu*  i-hildren,  if  requested—  a  prnctice 
allowed  wiiiiuui  !|iiestion.  In  c'>nsequencc  too  ot  liieir  knowledge  as  to  whut  I'nrtieb 
were  pby.sicially  suited  to  each  other  (for  the  Greeks  looked  upon  matrimony  as  a 
purely  sexttal  institution),  they  had  a  kind  of  antique  mntrimonial  bureaus,  and  took 

cbarj;e  of  those  who  "Amud  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  obser\ ailun  for  a  con- 
siderable period       for  the  most  part  pxnr-i!\  as  they  do  with  us!   The  midwives  also 

treated  the  ili^easp?;  of  wonn  n,  init  were  di.^lim  t  from  the  "  I)octres8es  ".  like  Aspa^ia 
and  .\rteaiisia,  who  occupied  tbemsolve.s  particularly  with  cosmetics  and  Ircc  Iiac 

For  the  exerciHc  of  medical  practice,  which  was  very  often  carried  on 
fur  u  long  distance  from  the  perniuiient  residence  of  the  physician,  there 

1.  It  may  be  remarked,  e» passant,  that  Xenophon  mentions  snow-blindness  in  thi.«i 
book-,  and  reccommends  for  its  prevention  that  something  black  beheld  before 
the  eyes. 
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was  required  fin  certain  provinces  only)  some  evidonoe  <>f  capacity  in  the 
form  of  a  certiticatc  frotn  his  teacher.  In  peiieral.  iiowcvcr.  practice  was 
perfectly  free,  as  it  is  with  us  to  da}',  except  that  wiiiio  frpc  |iliysicians 
might  treat  ail  patients,  witliout  regard  to  their  sucial  positiou,  servile 
ph3'sicians  could  treat  slaves  only,  n  restriction  based  upon  the  social  itleas 
of  the  Ancienl8,  and  prevailing  also  in  other  arts.  Malpractice  waji  not 
liable  to  punishment.  The  treatment  was  carried  on  either  at  the  house 
of  the  patient,  or  in  the  latreion  of  the  physician. 

ThpRp  latteia,  plac«"«  for  prp«priV(in<r  or  <)|><  inti ri'j.  at  oiuc  cliiiii  s  for  out  jiaiif  rt.s 
and  private  hospiuils,  form  the  inosi  stnkini;  peculiaritj  of  (ireelv  practice,  ai.d  were 
prettj  naroerous.  The  sick,  however,  could  eigoy  in  them  onlj  a  temporary  recep- 
tioa,  though  they  were  mostly  very  sptcious  and  supplied  with  alt  neceasary  apparatus 
and  instruments.  The  latter  wen>  often  .^^prcMul  out  ostentatiou.sly.  in  iho  nt\h  of 
cliarliiUtiis.  and  won*  made  of  cuslly  and  <:littfrinu  materialK.  —  an  old  "liiinibnu"  met 
wifli  her(^  and  tlu-rc  even  to-dH\  'I'hp.'-o  mpdical  shops  for  the  most  part  onjovt-d  a 
good  bii.sine.ss  and  [Vikc  tho  barbei  biiopb  «if  the  Middio  Ages)  .'>er\ed  ai^o  a.«t  phic«'s  of 
amusement,  in  the  absence  of  saloons  and  uen.<]iiipLM>.  to  bpreud  the  (not  infrequent) 
scandals  of  Antiquity.  Besides  private  latreia,  there  were  also  others  beloaicing  to 
certain  communities  and  to  the  ntnte,  and  desi}£ned  for  the  care  of  the  poor;  but 
hospitals,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  did  not  exist  in  Grecian  antiquity. 

Most  pbyBicians'  occupied  themselves  with  general  practice,  as  the 
science  of  medidDe  itself  was  sttU  quite  simple  and  midwifei^'  was  not  as 
jet  separated  from  surger)*,— a  separation  not  made  until  after  the  Middle 
Ages.  A  few  onl}'  were  specialists,  chiefly  the  lithotomists  whose  occupa- 
tion, as  is  manifest  fkom  the  terms  of  the  Hippocratic  oath,  was  generally 
considered  a  disreputable  one.  Yet  ot^ulists  and  dentists  seem  to  have 
been  specialists  also. 

Besides  skilful  physicians,  many  of  whom  enjoyed  a  iseneral  education  and  pes. 
sessed  philosophic  minds,  there  was,  of  course,  a  crowd  of  charlatans;  and  besides 
medical  men  whose  walk  was  worthy  of  their  callinic,  there  were  fools.  Hence  strife, 
f»nvv  jind  oth(!r  fvil-  wp'-p  prf^valont.  so  that  nt  tirnf^s,  f»v»'n  nmonti  tli»'  TIkm  ks  the 
im  <i  n  nl  profe.ssion  could  no  longe  r  \>r  t  (  (.  koiii  il  ;t  r<  sjici.  tiiliie  onr  '  An  exp»*rience 
which  ihut  profession,  alas,  has  been  eompi'llt  d  to  sutler  among  many  nationji  and 
for  long  periods  of  time.  From  this  statement  must  of  course  be  excepted  many 
physicians  who  lived  and  labored  with  high  honor.    Even  HtppocrateK  declared : 


1.  Ivory  sieth(».MC()pc'8  inlaid  with  j:old    atuon);  the  corypha'i !      "The  iirnoraiit 

phy.sician.s  have  ivory  bo.\e.«,  .silver  cupping  apparatn.**  and  knives  inlaiti  with 
ijold  tnad»*  for  them  RiiT  whrii  cofn pf>!!oi)  u»  n>c  tlii'.>-e  inslrutnfnt?;,  fh««T  do  not 
knuw  bow  to  liandle  ihem,  and  an  expert,  with  a  rusty,  but  sliarp,  knife,  must  tree 
the  patients  from  their  sofrertng."  (Lncian.) 

2.  As  regards  the  number  of  physicians  in  ancient  Athens,  nothing  can  be  said. 

Whether  it  ever  reached  the  160  living  at  the  present  day  in  that  city  is  doubtful. 

Instruction  in  the  22  preparatory  schools  of  the  kingdom  is  free,  and  anyone  can 
go  from  the.se  to  the  university  at  Athens.    A  portion  of  the  Htudents  of  this 

in.stitution  earn  their  living  by  blacking  boots  et<-     (See  Urlichs. ) 

3.  Be.side.s  sooth.sayers,  sophists  etc.,  Aristophanes  declares  that  physicians  owe  their 

existence  to  the  clouds. 
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"Through  our  wruQgling  the  whole  art  hat>  Talien  into  great  disrcputtj  among  tlie 
Uitj,  80  that  they  do  not  believe  even  in  the  existence  of  an  art  of  healing.  For  in 
■eate  diaeaaes  prmctiticMien  differ  so  widely  from  each  other,  that  what  one  deelarai 
to  he  the  best  treatment  is  rejected  bj  another  as  bad.   In  this  way  medicine  may  be 

compared  to  the  art  of  the  soothsayer,  who  holds  as  propitious  the  bird  which  appears 
on  left,  whilp  the  same  bird  nppesnnjj  upon  the  rijrht  is  considered  unlucky.  In 
like  manner  from  the  liight  of  birds  one  soothsayer  will  predict  one  thing,  another, 
another."  (Hseser.) 

The  honoruriuni  of  the  lihysiciiin  consisted  originally  of  voluntary 
offerings,  but  at  a  later  period  its  amount  yvna  determined  by  an  agreement 
entered  into  before  the  treatment  was  begun.  The  Hippocratists,  however^ 
f/om  feelings  of  delicacy  and  honor,  never  adopted  the  latter  custom, 
pfobaUy  beoaaie  they  did  not  oonrider  their  pffukteaion  a  trade  in  wares. 
Moreover,  tbere  were  city  and  diatriot  phydoians,  and  for  these  public 
physicians  there  were  provided  fixed  saJaiies.  The  latter  were  often  rela- 
tiyely  high,  as  e.  g.  at  Athens,  where  an  annual  salary  of  $1,875  was  once 
paid  to  a  physician. 

A  large  sum  which  furnishes  a  measure  and  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  Athens 
in  its  days  of  gloiyl  A  good  horse  in  the  time  of  Xenophon  was  worth  $150;  a 
ebceaix  (about  one  quart)  of  meal"- the  daily  ration  of  a  slave — cost  at  the  same 

time  about  18  cent??,  nnd,  from  the  scarcity  of  corn-land  in  Orcncf,  offpn  more.  Of 
wine  an<i  meat — the  Groeks.  in  contrast  to  the  Romans,  cultivated  cattlp-ruising  more 
than  ligriculture  —  there  was  no  lack,  especially  as  the  Greeks,  in  addition  to  game, 
poultry  and  partieularlj  fish,  ate  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals,  bogs,  horses,  asses,, 
dogs  and  eren  foxes^  hedgehogi  etc.  Moreover  prices  in  Greece  corresponded  t» 
the  flactnating  valne  of  money.  Thus  tn  the  time  of  Solon  an  ox  was  worlli  about 
84  cents,  and  a  sheep  only  16  cents. 

In  addition  to  what  may  be  called  the  regular  faculty-  of  medicine, 
there  was  also  a  considerable  number  of  dealers  in  drags,  phannaoopole 

sod  pharmacotribte  (a  special  sort  of  merchants  comparable  with  our 
grocers),  who  kept  medicines  for  sale  in  their  booths,  but  must  not  be 

regarded  as  pharmaceutists  in  the  present  sense  of  tliat  tonn,  unless  we 
consider  them  u  kind  of  old  (r reek  apothecaries,  as  is  often  done.  As  a 
rule,  however,  j>hysieians  prepared  and  dispensed  their  own  drugs.  The 
class  first  mentioned,  in  addition  to  <lrug8,  dealt  in  burninL'-iilasses,  cosmet- 
ics etc.,  s  niK  tiling  as  our  apotliecurics  sell  petroleum-lamps,  insecticides 
and  perfumeries. 

Of  a  still  lower  rank  wen^  the  rhizotomists  (root-cutters  and  cratherers). 
who  eolU'ctcd  drugs  with  stranije  and  superstitious  ceremonies,  often  at 
night.  Among  thene  were  many  ennnini;  knaves  and  itinerant  mounte- 
banks, such  as  existed  among  the  Uoniana  and  later  peoples  evpu  down  to 
the  present  century.  The  worst  r<*]intation.  however,  belonged  to  the 
pharmaceutrue,  a  term  almost  synonymous  with  abortionists. 

This  class  of  person?  must  have  occasioned  mnrh  misfhief  in  ancient  Athens  and 
Sparta,  for  »SoIon,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  their  business,  erected  B,  C.  694  the  first 
brothels,  and  filled  them  with  female  slaves  purchased  abroad,  and  Lycurgus  published 
laws  according  to  which  they  were  driven  out  of  the  country  and  foreigners  were 
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liceDsed  to  prepare  medicines,  in  their  stead.  Paederasty  was  recoinnx'nded  bj 
Solon.  Bttd  iiiftitnted  bj  the  State  in  Spntta  and  Tbebee,  in  order  to  prevent  over- 
population. It  was  alio  recommended  for  the  same  purpose  by  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
and  in  contrHst  with  this  disgusting  practice  the  NeO'M^thnsian  sponge  is  a  remedj 
of  immaculate  parity ! 

Finally  the  gymnaata  also  belonged  to  the  medical  profession  of  the 
ancient  Greeks. 

That  veterioary  physiciaiis  existed  in  Gi-ecian  antiquity  may  be  con- 
cluded from  the  fact  that  the  diseases  and  anatomy  of  animals  were  dis- 
cussed by  very  early  writers,  e.  g.  by  Aristotle.  Kven  regular  physicians 
occupied  themselves,  as  much  as  they  could,  with  the  treatment  of  animals, 
es|)ecially  that  of  horses.  The  Greeks  possessed  also  sanitar}'  officials 
who  had  the  oversight  nf  street  cleaning  etc.  Epaminondas,  among  others, 
was  appointed  such  an  officer,  though  only  to  humiliate  him. 

B.  BIPFOOftATBB  THE  OBE&T,  AHP  THB  BIP?OaSATIBn. 

The  period  of  the  highest  political,  material,  artistic  and  literary 
grandenr  of  Greece,  when  the  Persian  wars  had  been  fought  to  a  victorious 
end,  and  that  moumfUl  internecine  slaughter  of  the  Greeks  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  not^  or  rather  had  just,  begun  ;  when 

poets,  philosophers,  artists  and  statesmen  struggled  for  the  victorious 
laurel,  finrming  a  line  of  combatants,  such  as,  in  innate  greatness  displayed 
upon  so  narrow  a  field,  and  at  such  a  time,  no  people  and  no  age  has  since 
beheld, —  this  period  offered  also  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  ap- 
pearance and  labora  of  a  genius  who,  a  model  to  all  futurity,  taught  those 
principles  in  accordance  with  which  the  medical  art  should  be  practised. 

To  characteriae  this  age,  or  rather  its  tolellectaal  elevation,  it  is  doubtless  suflTi- 
cient  to  recall  to  the  reader  mer»'ly  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  great  men  who  liveil 
shortly  hpfore,  rontemiioraneous  with,  or  not  long  alter  Hippocratpf  and  who  sealed 
lor  all  succeeding  ccnluries  the  supremacy  of  the  Grecian  spirit.  At  this  time 
Pieonius  created  his  Nik^,  Phidias  in  ivory,  gold  and  marble  his  statue  of  Zeus  and 
the  Parthenon,  Praxireles  his  Hermes  (B.  C.  364);  Polyitncrtus,  Zeuxis  (about  R.  C. 
4001  and  Pnrrhasius  won  immortal  fame  painters.  Oratory  shone  forth  in  Lysias 
(born  B.  C.  4.'>Si,  and  soon  after  reached  its  z»?nith  in  .Eschin«'8  (B.  C.  ;^y2-317)  and 
c^p'^cisilly  in  D'  nio'ilhpnes  (  B.  C.  385-.{2'2),  Philosophers  likf  Anaxugoras,  ProtajE- 
oras  of  Abdera.  Prodicus  of  Ceos  and  other  Sophists,  Democritus  of  Abdera, 
Socrates,  Plato  and  many  othens,  established  the  laws  of  human  thought  and  human 
existeaeer  as  well  as  those  of  nature.  Aristotle,  the  greatest  investigator  of  antiquity, 
followed  their  footsteps  in  tlie  natural  sciences.  Herodotus  (B.  C.  484-4(^7),  an 
exception  among  the  ancient  historians  who  devoted  them.selves  almost  exclusively 
to  ihf  history  of  their  own  fveople,  npf  ned  ihe  rmvl  nf  historical  iiive8ti>;ation  and 
devoted  couiiiderable  attention  to  the  ui:>iory  of  Uie  barbarians,  while  Thucydidcii  and 
Xenopbon  have  left  us  imperisbable  models  for  historical  writing.  The  drama  is  the 
peculiar  creation  of  the  Greeks,  entirely  wanting  among  Semitic  races,  and  in  this 
depnrtnjeiit  .Kschyhis  (B.  C.  /i'25-456),  Sophocles  (B.  C.  40'i-40r>*  .nnd  Euripides 
(B.  C.  480-406^  have  furnished  ii.s  the  models  for  tniiredy.  Ciatinu.-?  ( B.  C.  520-423), 
Kupolis  (born  about  B.  C.  445)  and  Aristophanes  ^boro  about  ti.  C.  410i,  for  comedy. 
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•AndP'mdftr  (B.C.  52W41),  for  the  loftier  lyric  art.   Statoamen  like  Themutodei, 

Cimon,  Miltindes,  Pericles,  Aloihiailes,  Nictaa  and  others,  representntirrs  of  the 
smallest  of  states,  thoiijih  supported  by  a  preat  colonial  power,  guided  the  destiny  of 
•Greece,  and  with  it  the  tate  of  the  whole  of  the  then  civilised  world. 

Tn  such  rpoch  ai)|M';inHl  —  great  mi'ii  !ir<>  far  inofe  the  offspring 
lliau  the  creators  of  theirt  i«  m  hs — the  greatest  and  most  famous  physician 
of  all  niiti(jnity.  a  man  endowed  with  the  most  uoiquo  giilts  for  his  profes- 
aioQ,  Hippocrates  II.  of  Cos. 

Son  of  the  midwife  I'hajnarete  (18th  iu  descent  from  Ilf  iriilc^)  and  the 
Asclepiad  Heraclides  17th  in  descent  from  .Esculujnusj,  he  was  bora  B.C. 
460,  and  even  during  his  lifetime  won  the  title  of  "  the  Crreat." 

That  he  iippewred  \n  such  an  ape  is  an  e.\pre8.sion  of  that  ever  active  law  of 
iialional  development,  by  virtue  of  which  the  great  inindB  of  any  people  appear  to- 
gether or  in  dote  saceeuioii  to  eeek  oClierf  end  u  *  role  occupy  bnt  brief  periods  of 
time.  I  It  thete  periods  too  the  nation  ileelf  paesei  through  its  golden  age  in  a  poHtieal, 
social  and  economical  point  of  view«  ere  national  vigor  is  cormpted  and  overwhelmed 
by  the  general  prosperity. 

The  fiist  teacher  of  Hippocrates  was  hia  father.  Leaving,  however, 
the  guild  of  the  Aaolepiade  la  hta  native  plaoe,  after  the  death  of  his 
parents  he  went  to  Athens,  where  the  sophist  Gorgias  of  Leontini  (whose 
wife  had  been  one  of  his  patients)  and  his  brother,  the  gymnast  Herodicus, 
were  his  teachers.  He  travelled  extensively  (it  is  said  for  twelve  years),  so 
that  he  became  a  genuine  periodeutes  or  itinerant  physician. 

This  was  doiibtleSB  the  ori}!in  of  hin  great  power  of  observation,  of  his  regard  for 

the  infliienc  ■  of  climate  and  locality,  the  corporeal  and  mental  constitution  of  men  etc. 
He  s!tidie(l  the  hook  of  nature  i.'k  Tti'  iijihT-nsrus  vun  Hohenheim  demanded  of  the  true 
phvsiciani,  and  here  learned  to  vuiuu  tier  powoio  and  to  utilize  them  at  the  sick  bed; 
indeed  his  whole  therapeutic  bent  is  commonly  designated  Physiatry. 

Hippocrates  resided  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of  liw  Black  Sea, 
U|K>n  the  island  of  Thaso.«<.  and  probably  also  in  P^gypt.'  but  lived  for  the 
greater  \Kxrl  of  his  life  at  Laiisiiu  in  Tbessaly,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died 
B,  C.  377  (according  txy  others  370).  His  tomb  was  shown  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  city  as  late  as  the  second  century  of  our  era. 

His  Ijest  epitaph  is  furnished  by  his  own  famous  precept :  Jiife  is 
short,  opportunity  fleeting,  judgment  difBcnlt,  treatment  easy,  thought  hard, 
but  treatment  after  thought  is  proper  and  profitable."  An  ancient  plane- 
tree  is  still  pointed  oat  in  Cos,  beneath  which  Hippocrates  ia  said  to  have 
held  his  consultations.  Tradition,  which  surrounds  all  greatness  with  a 
halo  of  glory,  illumined  also  the  grave  of  Hippocmtes  with  the  stoi^'  that 
a  swarm  of  bees,  whose  honey  was  specitilly  useftil  in  the  treatment  of  aph- 
thn  in  children,  made  their  hive  within  its  walls. 

Hippocrates  was  the  creator  of  profane,  as  distinguished  from  sacer- 
dotal or  guild  medicine,  which  had  prevailed  until  his  day ;  of  publi<^  in 

1.  Recently  much  f>f  the  Hippocratic  writ:n_'«.  which  had  heretofore  hcea  looked  upon 
as  pecoliarly  Greek,  has  been  rcco^ui/.ed  as  Kg^  ptian  in  it^  origin. 
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place  of  the  preceding  secret  medidne.  In  a  word  he  was  the  great  creator 
of  Bcientiile  medicine  uid  of  artistic  practice. 

U«8iUe8  the  case  of  the  wife  of  Gorgias  above  mentioned,  the  plague  at 
AliheDt,^  Abdera  aod  in  l\\yn%,th9  cure  of  the  '^lovenekoew"  (nonradaja  UMj 
eallad  brolcen  heart)  of  king  Perdiccas  of  Maeedo&iai  and  hit  fwofMnonal  dietam 

regarding  the  mental  diseaite  of  Democritua  (who  wag  considered  insane  by  the 
Ahdorltes  because  he  ciissected  animals),  are  mentioned  as  examples  of  liis  practice. 
A  call  from  Artjvxerxes  Machrocheir  irei>:ned  4()r)  -12')  B.  C")  he  decliued.  All  this, 
however,  is  unpruveii,  as  well  an  the  absurd  story  that  Hippocrates,  before  bis 
departare  bom  Cob,  set  fire  to  the  temple  of  iBsenlapini,  in  ovdar  that  the  honor 
the  inventtoo  of  the  "Aphoriama"  might  remain  hit  without  diqinte.  If  he  simply 
borrowed  theee  from  the  temple  (a  charge  probably  pnrtinlly  true),  it  ihowB  at  least 
that  he  recognized  their  importance  and  ]ir(  >f.rvpd  and  publis)ied  thorn  a  sorvice  in 
it<;elf  of  ttreat  medical  and  historical  importance.  The  following  is  the  genealogical 
tree  of 

HIPPOCRATES  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 
Nebrns  (abont  ft84  B.  C.) 

Giiusidicns,       Chryaus,  Klaphoi>. 
Hippocrates  I.,  (about  600  B,  C.) 
HeraeKdea^Phainarete. 

Hippiw^iteTu.,  (460-377,  or  H70  B.  C.) 
Thessalus,  Druco,  wife  of  Poly  bus,  wife  of  Ctesias  (?), 

Hippocrates  III.  Hippocrates  IV. 

of  which  ? 

Tbjmbneas. 

of  whom  T 

Hippocrates  V.  Hippocrates  VL 

of  which  7 

Praxianaz. 
Hippocrates  VII, 

Besides  these  there  are  reckoned  in  the  Hippocratic  family  Dioxippus,  PbtUons 
aod  Praxacoras,  all  of  Cos,  and  Pltstonicos,  Eudoxos,  Philotimus  and  Chrysippus  of 
Loeri  T!i.  *«-  all  lived  between  B.C.  400  and  B.C.  286,  and  from  Thessalas  down  were 
ibllowerti  of  the  medicine  of  Uieir  school. 

1.  Hippocrates  does  not  mention  this  "ptmine".   It  raged  B.  C.  430-42$,  and  carried 

ofT  in  till-  lust  year  but  one  of  its  prevalence  10,000  citizens,  400  footrsoldiers  and 

400  cavalry  In  spite  of  the  masterly  dfTription  nf  Thtieydidea,  it  is  unKettled 
under  wliat  fdriri  of  disease  of  the  pn^sfiil  day  this  pla^iue  should  be  included. 
Thucydides  (471-400  B.  C.)  does  not  mention  Hippocrates. 
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The  Hippocriitic  writings*  are  written  in  tUe  Ionic  dialect,  and  are  53 
in  uuniber  (though  divided  by  others  into  80).  But  a  small  part  of  them 
are  the  work  of  llippocrati  s  himself.  Some  were  written  by  one  or  the 
oilier  of  the  physicians  iUicatly  mentioned  ;  others  by  unknown  physicianB 
of  the  same,  or  a  diflereut  period.  The}'  received  the  form  in  which  thej' 
have  descended  to  us  chiefl}'  in  the  Alexandrian  period,  and  are  accordingly 
defaced,  and  some  of  them  entirely  falsified.  A  few  originated  in  the  pre- 
Hippocnitic  age,  otheia  in  the  time  of  Hlppoo^atea  himself,  and  still  others 
in  mach  later  ages  (even  after  Christ).  The  authors  are  called  by  the 
generic  title  of  Hippocratists,  though  dilfering  remarkably  ftom  Hippo- 
«intea  and  fix»m  each  other 

Tlie  phikMophtcO'physiological  and  general  patholoeical  views  of  the  Hippoc- 
ratiatt  are  based  apon  the  aaeumption  of  the  foar  elementi  of  Empedoeles,  water, 
fire,  air  and  earth,  whose  miztnre  (crasis)  and  cardinal  properties  (drjuesi,  warmth, 

coldness  and  moisture)  form  the  body  and  its  constituents.  To  these  correspond  the 
cardinal  fluids,  yellow  hiUv  blood,  mucus  nnd  black  bile,  in  the  order  mentioned. 
(Here  we  find  the  first  thoorj-  of  humoral  i)atholoj:y).  Henhb  consists  in  u  uniform, 
disease,  in  an  irregular,  action  and  reaction  of  ail  these  upon  and  between  each  other. 
"Acridi^**  i«  also  asBumed  as  an  additional  cause  of  disease.  ~Tbe  Ibadamental 
oondition  of  lift  is  the  innate  heat  (ealidum  ianatom,  f/ifporoy  Otpfi^),  the  evapora' 
tion  of  which  (jccasions  death.  The  prodaetion  of  heat  is  (Eieatest  in  youth,  and, 
therefore,  at  this  nrro  most  nourishment  is  npcessnry,  while,  as  this  production  dorlines 
in  old  age,  the  need  for  nouriabmeut  declines  with  it.   The  proportion  also  holds  true 

1.  Tbe  following  accoant  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Hippocratista,  as  well  as  the  snb> 
sequent  exposition  of  those  of  Galen,  is  arranged,  for  the  naost  part;  in  accordance 
with  the  writings  of  H;ispr,  Leclerc  and  others,  and.  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
portance of  both  these  writers  in  inedio!Tt«».  is  preserved  as  complete  as  pos.sible. 

The  *"Oatb  is  considered  '  pre-Hippocrutic' .  The  '  De  affectionibus",  "De 
wptimestri  et  oettnefttri  parta",  "Be  morbis  nittlierum",  "De  dentitioae",  "De 
«nibvyonis  exeistone"  and  "De  snperftetatione"  are  regarded  as  "Cnidian**:  the 
"Projrnostieon",  •Tnenotationes  Coac»",  "Prwdicta"  and  others,  as  "Coan": 
the  "Dp  frrp.  aquis  et  locis",  "Epidemiorum  lihri'',  "De  victu  in  acutis",  and 
"Dp  capitis  vulneribus",  as  "genuine":  the  "De  arte",  "De  prisca  medicina', 
"Lex  de  medico",  "De  liquidorum  nsu",  "De  penitura '  and  other  (especially 
surgical)  writings,  as  "contemporaiy" :  tbe  "De  natura  hominis",  "De  glandolia", 
"Decorde**  <post-Aristotelian),  "De  diebus  eritieis*'  (postrGaletiic)  and  others  as 
"pOBl>Hippocratic" . 

What  singularities  and  (to  speak  mildly)  what  peculiar  observations,  incap- 
able of  justification  by  all  tbe  cxplanation.s,  childish  interpretations  and  praises 
lavished  upon  them,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ui^ocratic  works,  is  sitown  e.  g.  by 
the  following  aphorisms :  "A  woman  is  never  ambidextrous"  :*  "  Pains  extending 
from  the  spiae  to  the  elbows  are  remored  by  veneseetion  "  Rigors  in  women 
begin  cbieflj  from  the  loins,  and  move  by  tbe  spine  to  the  head.  In  men  th^ 
begin  more  from  behind  than  from  the  anterior  parts  of  the  body,  as  from  the 
«!bows  and  ihi^jhs.  They  have  also  a  thin,  dry  f>kin,  as  shown  bv  the  hair"  etc. 
The  Hippocralic  work.**  also  contain  much  that  is  incomprehensible  to  us.  Their 
uncritical  reference  of  many  things  to  supernatural  inlluences  smacks  of  ignor* 
ance;  their  contempt  for  other  things  (especially  many  of  the  acquisitions  of 
exact  science)  indicates  a  lack  of  scientific  8|ririt. 
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in  a  diTiiilur  way  with  fevers  at  different  ages.    The  pneuma  which,  in  the  form  of  air^ 
circulates  in  the  ves^iols  is,  however,  also  tM'c<'*'<arv  for  the  maintennnce  of  life.  It^ 
regular  circulation  is  the  condition  of  healtb,  wtulu  mudilii-ations  ol' thia  be^eet  di^ase. 
In  Ibig  we  matt  not,  however,  understand  circulation  in  its  modern  acceptation,  for 
Hippocrates,  though  holding  that  the  blood  runt  to  the  peripbMj,  and  tlwnce  b«ck 
ai;;ain  to  the  internal  parts  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  recognizes  and  menttons  no  point 
of  orifiin  for  this  circulation.    A  tliird  active  force  in  ibebody  is  the  "enonnot^'.'  A  I? 
threo  of  these  are  forces  inherent  in  the  bodv  without  manifesting  any  vital  power 
of  their  own.  —  Diaea-sea  are  cured  by  restoruiioii  ut  the  disturbed  harmony  in  beintc 
and  action  of  the  elements,  elementary  qualities,  cardinal  lluids  and  cardinal  forcea. 
ITatnre  (ipftat^),  i.  e.  the  ritsl  forces  inherent  in  the  body,  accomplishes  the  cure. 
howCTer*  in  the  best  way.   If  ntiture  works  undisturbed,  the  disease  rum*  a  reffnlar 
course  through  the  three  stages  of  crudity,  coction  and  crisis.    In  the  first  of  iht't^o  n 
degeneration  of  the  fluids  predominates;    in  the  second   tht'y  arc  prrpared  lor 
evacuation;  in  the  third  they  are  removed.    If  this  enurue  fails,  and  especially  if 
the  "crisis"  is  wanting,  there  result  secondary  diseases,  or  iucurable  conditions. 
The  crises  occnr  particalarly  npoo  the  odd,  so-called  critical,  days.   Hence  th<» 
interference  uf  the  physician  (and  in  this  his  art  consists)  is  directed  always  tO> 
choosing  the  right  instant*  for  lending  aid.    This  is  especially  the  case  in  fevers, 
whirli  fire  caviled  by  h«»Rting  or  excess  of  mucus  due  to  a  chock  nf  tlip  sspcreiion* 
Besidis  the  proximate  causes  of  disease  mentioned  iiere  aud  above,  Hippocrate.'^ 
constructed  especially  the  important  doctrine  of  remote  causes.   Such  4ire  offences 
against  a  judicious  mode  of  life,  climatic  and  meteorological  influences,  the  pecnltar^ 
ttiesof  the  season  (conatitutio  annua),  endemic  and  epidemic  consdtntion,  place  of 
residence  etc. 

To  this  was  joined  Dietetics,  n  sfience  also  founded  iiy  Hippocrates.  This 
science  re»£arded  the  age,—"  Old  persons  use  less  nutriment-  than  tlie  young", — the 
season,—"  In  winter  abundant  nourishment  is  wholesome;  in  summer,  a  more  frugal 
diet"t— the  bodily  condition, — '  Lean  persona  should  take  little  food,  but  this  little 
should  be  fat;  fat  peteons.  on  the  other  hand,  should  take  much  food,  but  it  giunilr! 
be  lean", "the  habits  etc.  In  addition,  respect  was  also  paid  to  the  easy  digesti- 
bility of  food, — white  meat  is  more  ea.sily  digested  than  <iark,  :uid  to  its  preparation. 
Water,  barley -water  and  wine  were  recommended  as  drinks.  Bath«,  inunction, 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  the  freqnent  use  of  emetics  were  also  eommendi>d  as 
dieteUe  measures,  and  the  dietetic  principles  of  Hippocrates  in  febrile  diseasea  are 
substanUally  obnerved  at  the  present  day.  By  means  of  some  of  the  foregoing  and 
other  precepts  Hippocrates  extended  the  doctrine  of  indications,  which  constitutea 
one  of  bis  greatest  services  to  medicine. 


1,  The  only  passage  of  the  UippocrHtic  writings  in  wliich  this  word  DCcurs,  (and 

if  an  liibernianism  may  be  pardoned  it  does  not  occur  here)  is  found  In  the 
(Spurious)  book  of  Epidemics,  and  is  coached  in  the  following  terms: 
7a  f tfjffjvra  ^  ipftm^ra  f,  htox*\"^*^  trnjitara.  This  is  unintelligible  enough,  and 
the  entire  importance  of  the  "enormon"  is  due  t<>  KHau-Boerhaavo,  who  in  174.'> 
published  a  work  eiititled.  "  Impetum  faciens  dictum  Ilippocrnlis  etc.".  in  which 
he  e!a!>orftied  the  idea  of  nn  etiormon.  a  8ui)siance  intermediate  between  body 
and  spirit.    (See  Ilecker  ami  IIii<  Mr.>  lH.» 

2,  This  "right  instant"  has  been  tiimiiiar,  but  by  no  mean.s  detinitely  determinabie, 

ever  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  and  accordingly  the  expression  may  often 
conceal  the  charlatan. 

3,  He  designates  it  fuel,  quite  in  accordance  with  our  modern  theories. 
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The  DiagnotUcs  of  Hippocrates  (though  he  does  not  recognite  any  such  special 
branch)  was  founded  especially  upon  olgecUve  investigation  by  means  of  the  aeofes, 

And  made  use  of  every  aid.  The  ear  supplied  a  knowledj^e  of  tb*  iim rous  rale 
("like  the  huhbling  of  boiliriir  vinegar "  '  and  <»f  .succussion  ;  ihe  pi^lit  liuni.sht'i]  n 
survey  of  secretion  and  excrt^tiun,  the  budily  fruiiie,  the  ultittitle  oi  the  body  aud  ha 
members,  the  gait  etc.  (inspection,  adspection) ;  feeling  (the  hand  upon  tbe  breast) 
supplied  an  idea  of  the  bodily  temperatare.  and  perhaps  likewise  of  tbe  pulse 
(thongh  he  eertaiiily  knew  nothing  of  countiuic  the  latter);  moreover  vaginal 
touch  was  practised,  and  tbe  taste  and  sense  of  smell  were  equally  put  to  service.  The 
sense  of  touch  wns  also  nrni'  tl  with  leaden  <ound8,  garlic-stalks,  and  the  like,  for 
diagnostic  pnrpnsc^ ;  tlie  s\^h{  was  assisted  e.  i:.  by  specula  nni.  Anamnesis  <rave 
consideration  to  heredity,  precediu}{  di^eaiieii  and  tendencies  to  disease,  as  well  au  to 
such  mattera  aa  experience  proved  to  be  profitable  or  hurtful  Yet  the  stt1:|fcctive 
symptoBAs  were  also  not  neglected. 

The  nearly  allied  science  of  Semeiology  was  still  more  highly  elaborated.  In 
fact  the  whole  Greek  disposition  was  adapted  to  the  estinnttioTi  nf  the  normnl  in 
form,  deportment  etc.,  as  a  basis  fur  the  comprehenf-inn  (  t  nmr  .id  variationg  ot  all 
kinds;  for  the  Greek  eye  had  received  an  artistic  educuiiuu  irum  Uie  multiplicity  of 
worka  of  art  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 

One  of  tbe  chief  services  of  Hippocrates  to  medicine  was  the  foundation  of  the 
science  of  Progaous.  This  was  based  upon  the  excellent  maxim  :  "  In  order  to  be 
able  to  projrnosttcate  correctly  who  will  recover  and  who  will  die,  in  whom  the 
disease  will  be  long,  in  whom  short,  oni-  niiii*!  know  all  the  symptoms,  and  must 
weigh  their  relative  value."  It  considered  the  perspiration,  the  sleept  mucous  rales 
in  the  throat,  tbe  visage  (facies  Htppocratica)  carphologia,  the  appearance  or  abfeuce 
of  the  "  crises"  on  the  appointed  days  etc. 

In  .fStiology,  he  pays  particular  attention  to  age,  constitution,  meteorological 
influences  etc.,  and  utilizes  in  practice,  as  well  aa  in  prognosis,  the  following  pussage: 
"  <'utarrhs  are  danirerous  in  old  people  when  a  dry  spring  follows  a  winter  vvith  sfstith 
winds  and  rain.  If,  however,  the  summer  is  dry  huU  nurih  winds  prevail,  with  south 
winds  ill  a  rainy  autumn,  coughs,  hoarseness  and  catarrhs  arij?e." 

Tbe  auisical  knowledge  of  Hippocrates  is  considerable,  both  as  rejEards  the 
number  of  diseases  recognised  by  him,  and  their  treatment  with  or  without  operation. 
Fractures  are  handled  particularly  well  as  regards  tbe  method  of  reduction  and 
dressing,  the  mode  of  repnir.  and  the  duration  of  this  process.  ]f  e.  g.  a  fracture  is 
healed  with  considerable  shortt  iiing,  he  is  of  tlie  (ipiiiion  that  it  is  ijctler  to  break  the 
corresponding  sound  bone,  so  as  to  equalize  the  shortening.  The  Kame  may  be  said 
of  dislocations.  Hippocrates  e.  g.  recogoiaes  luxations  of  the  humerus  inwards, 
downwards  and  outwards:  "The  head  of  the  humerus  is  often  luxated,  but  not 
upwards,  in  consequence  of  the  acromion;  nor  backwards,  by  reason  of  the  scapula; 
nor  forwards,  in  fonsequence  of  the  hiceps  tnusele :  but  rarely  inwards  or  ontward.«, 
yet  frt'ijiicntly  and  cliiefly  downwards.  *  lie  employs  also  a  great  nuinhir  of  TT  PtlHids 
of  reduction.  Diseases  of  the  joints  ^und  their  treatment  by  massagej,  uijd  wounds, 
especially  of  tbe  skull  are  well  managed.  The  latter,  in  consequence  of  Ibe  fact 
that,  until  the  time  of  tbe  discoveiy  of  explosive  weapons,  arms  designed  to  strike  or 
cat  were  chieBy  used,  formed  the  favorite  field  of  surgical  labor.  Hippocrates  also 
recognized  the  fact  that  wounds  of  one  of  the  i  i  rehral  hcmisplieres  produce  paraljvis 
or  spasms  of  the  opposite  side.  The  trentini'iit  and  InMilin^r  of  wounds  hy  first  and 
second  intention,  HstuUe,  ulcers  and  tumors  were  also  judiciously  discussed.  Hernia 
was  less  fully  treated. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  operative  surgery  recognises  a  considerable  number 
of  instruments,  but  is  limited  in  major  operations  to  such  measures  as  allowing  ihe^ 
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hnmorrhaice  to  cmm  of  itself,  or  throuirii  the  iBflneiice  of  syncopo,  or  to  arraatinK  it 

by  the  nae  of  cold  water,  while  a  kind  of  amputotion  or  rather  ablation  wai  praetiaed 

a,  g.  in  gangrene,  only  after  formation  of  the  line  of  dprnarcntion.  nippocratea  too 
calls  war,  qnitp  justly,  tbe  school  of  Kurgeons:  "  Ue  who  desires  to  prnctise  surgery 
niu8t  go  to  war."  Trepanning,  paracentesis  thoracis  and  abdominis  etc.  were, 
however,  practieed.  Stress  was  laid  apon  the  necessity  of  a  good  position,  good 
illamioatioD,  and  good  assistants  in  an  operation ;  bnt  the  chief  weight  was  placed 
upon  the  practice  and  the  dexterity-  of  the  physician.  The  hot  iron  was  employed 
frequontl}',  a  practice  to  wliidi  reference  is  made  e.specinlly  in  t!i*-  famous  Ajiliorlstnt 
*' What  drugs  fail  to  cure,  that  the  iron  (or  knife)  cures;  what  iron  ciires  not,  tl»at 
the  Hre  cures;  but  what  the  fire  fails  to  cure,  this  roast  be  called  incurable".^  The 
obstetrical  operatiotis  were  ateo  anigned  to  opemtiire  aargery,  since  there  was  no  snch 
thing  as  ordinary  male  midwifery.  His  surgical  therapeutics  recognises  »  very 
judicious  plan  for  reposition  of  the  gut  in  prolapsus  ani,  and  is  acquainted  with 
luvrtfion  of  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  (the  knowledjrp  of  this  diHlocution  w«8 
entirely  lost  from  the  aj;eot  Hippocrates  until  the  last  century).  The  latter  accident. 
a»  well  as  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  was  treated  very  judiciously  and  simply,  and  in 
fracture  Hippocrates  (according  to  Albert)  even  lays  stress  upon  stmplicity  in 
dressing.  Other  surgical  remedies  were  bandages,  poultices,  plasters,  ointments^ 
styptics,  caustic  (even  shoe-blacking*  was  thoa  employed),  cold  and  compression, 
suppositories,  pessnnps,  enpmata.  cnppiii!:  etc.  The  rudiments  of  orthopa^ic 
surgery  are  also  to  be  found  in  Hipporrnfes.  who  treats  club  foot  with  suitable  manipu- 
lations, bandages, and  proper  shoe^.  (Kroner.  )  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that 
illnstraUons  of  bandaging,  extracting  darts  ete.,  are  to  be  found  in  works  of  art  of 
the  4th  and  6th  centuries  B.  C. 

The  Ophthalmology  of  Hippocrates  refers  most  diseases  of  the  eyes  to  the 
degopfit  of  ifijurious  humors  from  the  brain  (catarrh)  into  the  eyes.  It  was  limited  to 
an  acquaintance  with  the  external  and  manifest  disorders  of  the  eye.  tumors,  blenor- 
rho-'a,  ectropium,  entropiuni,  epidemic  inflammations,  styes,  gray  (senile)  cataract, 
which  he  cults  glaucoma  etc.  Visual  troubles  like  amblyopia  were  also  indicated, 
and  a  few  operationa,  like  e.  g.  that  for  the  relief  of  toichiasis,  were  known.  Whut 
nice  observations  Hippocrates  bad  made  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  blindness  dtie  to  wonnds  of  the  supraorbital  nerve.  "In  wonnds  of 
the  eyebrows  and  yomewluit  hiirher  md  tlie  sijrht  becomes  darkened  As  long  8s  the 
wound  is  fresh  mure  ur  k^.s  sight  i.s  preserved,  but  the  longer  the  cicatrix  persists,  t>o 
much  the  Minder  the  patients  become."  According  to  Hippocrates,  the  vitreona 
body  and  the  lens  were  the  proper  organs  of  sight  (Maguns.) 

Obstetrical  science  discussed  the  position  of  the  parturient  woman  (kneeling  in 
bed.  or  8itnn>_'  nt>on  the  !Rbor-«^tf»o1) :  adhesion  and  delivprance  of  the  placenta 
(the  child,  .still  attached  by  the  cord,  was  laid  uptm  a  bladder  filled  with  water,  and 
the  bladder  was  then  punctured,  in  order  that  the  delivery  of  the  placenta  might  take 
place  without  violence,  as  the  result  of  the  gradual  evacuation  of  the  bladder) ;  the 
position  of  the  child  (presentation  of  the  head  was  normal;  that  of  the  pelvic  ex- 
tremity was  dangerous  to  both  mother  and  child  ;  hence  cephalic  version  was  exclu- 
sively recommended,  though  no  practical  method  for  its  sccompiisbmeiit  was  given.) 

V  iEschylus.  who  was  older  than  Hippocrates,  introduces  the  same  climax  in  his 

"Agamemnon  ' ;  "  What  is  lacking  in  the  physician  and  drugs,  I  will  then  destroy 
utterly  with  the  knife  atid  fire",  so  that  this  famous  aphorism  is  pre>Hippocratic. 
( It  will  also  be  found  in  Indian  medicine     See  page  45.    H. ) 
2.  Melanteria  {fiska\>Tr^/iirf).     It  was  employed  as  an  application  to  hairoorrhoidal 
tumors,  and  is  mentioned  also  by  Dioscorides  and  Galen.  (H.) 
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nippocntet  MMimeft  tbtt  the  *'cuthHte"  of  the  French  it  completed  hy  the  7th 
mouth.   He  diecosMe  the  death  of  the  child,  its  viability  (in  the  •eveoth  month);  the 

change  in  the  os  uteri  daring  pregnancj;  abortion  and  its  arti6cial  induction,  which 
the  Hippocratists,  however,  fin  opposition  to  Oreek  ideasi  rcjectid.  and  therein 
proved  themKelvea  good  physicians.  For  the  production  of  abortion  numerous 
methods  are  given ;  among  them  the  tampon  and  the  following  rerj  ingenious  one : 
•to  leap  op  with  both  feet,  and  at  each  spring  to  strike  against  the  bntioeks  with  the 
heels  until  abortion  en«nes.  This  wae  prescribed  with  the  desired  result  for  an 
amorous  and  much  loved  singer,  "  who,  as  such,  had  much  interconrse  (professional 
virtues  were  the  satne  thpu  m  fo-<1nr''  witli  men."  The  opening  of  the  cranial 
-caritjr  (by  means  of  .tuiiable  iustrunienta  i.  amputation  of  the  extremitif  h,  opening 
of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  of  the  child,  and  its  extraction  by  means  of  a  Itook.  are 
also  described.  Monstrosities,  the  aftered  countenance  of  the  pregnant  woman  (with 
male  children  supposed  to  be  red),  were  known,  and  it  was  held  that  the  ftetus  during 
pregnancy  sucked  upon  the  cotyledons,  organs,  which,  from  the  observation  of  the 
fowpr  nnimals.  were  singtilarly  €«nouglt  transferred  to  the  human  being,  although 
buman  placentff!  could  be  had  every  day.  ]f  menstruation  continues  during  pregnancy, 
-the  fotas  is  diseased,  and  being  deprived  of  the  blood,  which  is  designed  to  serve  as 
its  nourishment,  abortion  ensues.  The  birth  of  the  child  was  efliNted  bj  itt  own 
exertions  in  pushing  with  its  feet  against  the  womb,  whereby  the  head,  aided  bj  Ao 
weight  of  thi>  lx>dy,  ruptured  the  membranes,  and  oponed  the  os  uteri.  Huntrer 
forces  tho  child  to  thij?  artiort,  since  in  the  Inter  months  of  pregnancy  it  is  insuffi- 
ciently nourished.  l>ead  children  are  unable  to  bring  ihemcielves  into  the  world,  and 
hence  their  birth  is  dangerous  to  the  mother— a  fatal  interchange  of  cause  and  effect. 
Children  bom  during  the  8th  month  Hippocrates  considered  not  TiaUe.  Quite 
modern  abuses  seem  to  have  been  known,  e.  g.  empecheura  against  conception 
(The  Oath),  for  in  general  among  "the  good  people  of  the  olden  time"  sexual 
intercourse  and  -rximl  exce.^pes  were  miieh  more  artfully  mananed  than  in  our, 
in  many  respocus  comparatively  innucent,  age.  Yet  to  the  honor  of  the  profession 
be  it  said,  such  things  were  done  chiefly  by  the  raidwives,  who  principally  practisHl 
the  obstetric  art,  while  the  physicians  were  onlj  called  to  the  most  diflcult  cases, 
where  the  child  was  dead,  *'  in  which  then  the  death  of  the  mother  too  was  almost 
•ceruin." 

In  spite  of  the  frpqnency  of  arfiftcinl  abortions  at  this  period — a  freqneticv  which 
depended  upon  tht^  lawfulness  of  the  operation — and  in  spite  of  the  observaiioos 
upon  the  hatching  of  eggs,  the  history  of  fistal  development  was  bat  scantily  known. 
As  early  as  the  seventh  day  all  parts  of  the  fotus  were  held  to  be  perfectly  visible  etc. 

The  knowledge  of  Gynaecology,  Kke  that  of  the  branches  mentioned  above,  was 
not  far  advanced.  Disease.s  of  the  uterus,  however,  were  tolerably  well  known.  For 
hysteria  "  matrimony  as  the  best  cure"  was  judiciously  advised.  Siniiulj«r  views, 
like  those  held  with  reference  tti  the  '  wandering  of  the  uterus"  in  the  body  of  the 
sick,  prevailed  also  with  respect  to 

OsiiBBATioif.— It  was  believed  that  by  holding  the  right  testicle  one  could  beget 
boys;  that  the  male  semen  penetrated  to  the  female  (the  mucus  s>>creted  by  the 

genital  tract),  that  the  female  Kemeti  for  boy.s  originated  in  the  right  ovarium,  that  for 
girls  in  the  left,  so  that  the  sex  was  prelormed  in  these  organs,  and  the  maU'  st-men 
supplied  merely  the  excitation  necessary  for  development.  The  fruitfulness  ut  wumen  , 
was  tested  by  fumigation  of  the  vagina,  the  fumes  in  the  most  favorable  cases  pene* 
tratf  ng  upward  even  as  far  as  the  head  etc.  The  assertion  that  thin  women  conceive 
more  easily  than  fat,  small  women  than  large  etc.,  was  based-nponlhe  observation  of 
natnre,  while  the  advice  to  effect  conception  during  menstruation,  as  the  most  favorable 
time,  was  the  result  of  a  filthy  assumption. 
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Wc  will  remftrk  here  that  tbe  Greeks,  even  in  the  time  of  Uippootmtes.  wwe- 

probnbly  in  sexual  mBtter«  the  most  licentious  of  nil  nation.s,  «t  Ifast  if  Aristophanes 
depicts  only  half  thi-  reality      We  have  reason  to  bclicv*'  tluit  pji'derssty .  omrr 
Lesbicus,  heuerism  and  hurlotry  prevailed  generally  uniunK  the  Groekb,  wbu  were  in 
Other  re$peete  alao  very  hnni«ii.  As  respects  Pathology  it  i«  surprising,  in  spite  of 
his  masterly  observation  of  the  special  phenomena  of  disease  in  general,  hov  few 
special  diseases  are  distinguished  by  name.   Slore  foeiieral  conditions,  like  phthisis, 
catarrh,  dropfy,  cytmnohc  etc.  were  rlasspd  together,  while  tlie  itymptoms  described 
point  clearly  to  a  knowledjie  of  intermittent  fever,  puerpf-rftl  peri'onitis,  pneumonia 
epilepsy,  ileus,  meningitis,  diseasea  of  the  kidney  tin  wincit  the  urine  depositci  a 
sediment  and  foams)  etc.   Hippocrates  regards  diseases  of  the  skin  as  mere  critical 
expressions  of  internal  diseases,  and  employs  in  their  designadon  for  tbe  most  part 
the  same  names  in  use  at  the  present  day.   In  his  doctrine  of  catarrh  (which  con- 
tinned  in  votrtie  for  thousands  of  years  down  to  the  time  of  Schneider)  Hippoerates 
holds  tiiat  the  catarrhal  mucus,  formed  by  alt  tiie  vajior.s  ascending  from  the  whole 
lower  part  of  the  body,  becomes  condensed  in  the  bruin  and  then  flows  duwn  again 
through  the  ethmoid  bone  into  the  lungs,  intestines  etc   If  this  theoretical  explana- 
tion is  false,  still  his  emphasising  the  importance  of  catarrhs  shows  how  good  a 
.practitioner  Hippocrates  was.    For  thoagh  catarrhs  are  stricken  out  of  the  general 
cansps  of  mo.st  diseases,  lesions  of  the  mncous  metnbranes  continue  to  be,  even  to-day. 
the  ino.st  importntit  ami  niof^t  stjccessftil  fit-Id  of  professional  activity.  -In  Pisyciiiairy 
too  Hippocrates  did  not  distinguish  the  diflerent  forms  of  mental  disorder  strongly 
.from  each  other,  but  he  yet  recognised  most  of  their  symptoms.   £ven  delirium 
tremens  was  known  to  the  Hippocratists.  Indeed  in  that  time,  and  in  fact  as  early 
as  tbe  days  of  Flomer.  very  considerable  quantities  of  liquor  were  drunk  on  occasions 
As  an  example  of  a  Hippocnitic  history  of  dtspase  w»»  may  qnote  the  following: 

".Angina,  which  lia<l  hefallen  .\ristion,  in  whom  it  first  hfiran  in  tht' tongue: 
speech  unintelligible,  tongue  red  and  dry.    On  the  hrst  day  a  rigor  and  fever,  a  red 
superficial  swelling  upon  the  neck  and  breast  of  both  sides,  limbs  cold,  livid,  respira- 
tion blowing.  Drinks  regurgitate  throogfa  tbe  nose,  she  cannot  swalhtw.   Stools  and 
urine  retained.    On  tbe  fourth  day  all  the  symptoms  are  worse.    On  the  fifth  sh* 
died  OS  the  result  of  the  anjrtna."    Most  medical  histories  terminate  with  the  death  of 
the  patients — clear  evidenci.'  that  pliysicians  did  not  deceive  themselves  as  to  ihf 
limits  of  medical  art.    On  this  account,  however,  discredit  was  cast  upon  Hippocrates, 
and  his  art  was  called  the  medicine  of  death.   Celsns,  on  the  contrary,  thought  that 
Hippocrates  needed  not,  like  lesser  minds,  to  cover  his  failures  with  riience :  for  In- 
spite  of  these  he  had  reputation  enough  to  counterbalance  them. 

Hippocrates  already  distinguishes  between   acute  diseoses  and  epidemics. 

"  A'  Mte  diseases  arc  tho«sp  which  th<'  ancirnts  name  pleuritis,  peri-pneumonia, 
phrenitis,  iLtlmr^uri,  cuusui«,  and  the  oilier  iiiheui»es  included  in  these,  and  in  wliicli 
the  fever  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  continued  one.  At  periods  when  no  general  pestil- 
ential disease  prevails  epidemically,  there  die  of  these  diseases  more  than  of  alt 
other  diseases  together." 

The  most  brilliant  and  eternal  contribution  of  Hippocrates  to  medicine  ate 

his  therapeutic  ma.xims:  "Follow  rmture";  "The  phy.Hiifian  is  a  servant,  not  a 
teacher  nf  nature",  ihmitrh  also  '  I'Ik'  jthysiciun  i«  n  nprvant  of  art":  "  Nattires  are 
the  physicians  of  diseartcs  ; '   "The  physician  should  lienefit,  or  at  least  not  injure. ' 


1.  By  '  nature"  Hippocrates  understands  a  torce  in  the  organism  inexplicable  to  uk, 
but  which  maintains  the  body,  and  which  he  calls  somelimen  tu  Oito^y  wiat- 
times  ri»  4a(/i«»y(fiv  and  sometimes      iwt/i/tMi'jv.   (Marx.  I 
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Id  ftccordance  with  such  convictionc  (especially  the  last,  which  is  cMpable  cf  no 

arbitrnrv  interprefntion),  nippocraies  would  not  forcibly  control  tlie  course  of  lh»; 
disease,  bot  weuUl  tnanai^e  it  by  observing  and  awaiting;  its  subsidence,  in  order  to 
interfere  for  the  first  time  actively  wiien  nature  herself  j;ave  him  the  hint.  Even 
during  antiquity  therefare  h«  «m  reproaohed  with  doing  loo  little  in  di8ea8e,--^a 
chance  which  certainly  redounds  to  bis  credit  He  desired  to  do  neither  too  little  nor 
too  much.  Hence  he  says:  ^Timidity  Indicates  incapacity;  rash  noss  is  evidence  of 
unskilfulnestt."  That  Hippocrates  was  the  founder  of  tlu'  metiiotl  of  trenfmpnt  (that 
of  indication!))  adapted  to  the  constitution  and  the  kiiul  of  diseuse,  has  been  already 
mentioned. — in  feverish  diseases  he  allowed  much  driniv  (ptisan),  and  withdrew 
noortshmenc 

"  The  more  we  nourish  unhealthy  bodies^  the  more  we  injure  them." — "  The  sick 
apon  whom  the  fever  seises  with  the  ^rreatest  severity  from  the  very  outset,  must  at 
onc^  subject  themselves  to  a  rigid  diet  Yet  Hp  was  not  prpjudiftMl.  nor  devoted 
to  a  stereotyped  system:  We  should  examine  also  the  strenj^lh  of  the  sick,  to  see 
whether  tiiey  may  be  in  condition  lu  maintain  this  spare  diet  to  the  crisis  of  the 
diseitfe.**  '*  Complete  abstinence  often  acts  yery  well,  if  the  strength  of  the  patient 
can  in  any  way  maintain  it"  In  the  application  of  these  mles  we  must  be  always, 
mindful  of  the  strength  of  th«'  pntient  and  of  the  course  of  each  partirulnr  diseasi , 
as  well  as  of  the  cotistiliition  and  ordinary  mode  of  life  with  respect  to  both  food  and 
drink.  (Jfjlden  riih's  ! — IWs  ftindiinienial  principle  was  roiihan'a  t'linfratiis  oppon- 
tnda,  »nd  yet  similia  Mimiiibua.  He  regulated  the  diet  very  carefully,  and  indeed 
was  the  creator  of  dietetics  for  the  sick.  If,  as  just  mentioned,  in  acute  diseases. . 
he  at  first  withdrew  nourishment  and  selected  chiefly  liquid  articles  of  food,  especially 
ptisan,  in  chronic  diseases,  on  the  otVier  hand,  he  adopted  a  very  strengthening  plan 
of  treatment  nnd  prescribed  e.vercises,  bathing,  the  milk  cnre  etc.  In  the  beginning 
and  during  the  lieijiht  (»r  painful,  acute  disea.^es,  particuhirly  of  the  great  viscera,  the 
lungs,  liver  etc.,  he  instituted  frequent  bleeding  in  the  vicinity  of  the  diseased  part 
and  upon  the  same  side,  proportioned  to  the  streniclh  of  the  patient. 

In  diseases  of  the  nppw  half  of  the  body  he  selected  the  arm,  bead,  neck  or 
tongue  as  places  for  bleeding;  inthoseof  the  lower  half,  the  feet.  In  febrile  diseases, 
be  adopted  the  moi.m"  treatment,  gave  an  ahundanee  of  driiilcs.  und  at  the  period 
of  the  crisis  discarded  medicine,  to  avoid  prcMlueing  any  iii>^tin  h;ini  <•  He  was  fond 
of  purgation,  i.  e.  the  use  of  cathartics  nnd  emetics,  bitt  did  nui  administer  them  in 
acate  diseases  until  the  stadium  of  "coetion"  made  its  appearance.  He  also  purged 
the  head  and  lungs,  the  former  e.  g.  with  hellebore,  the  latter  by  shaking  the 
body,  metallic  remedies  etc.  This  he  did  especially  in  acute  diseases,  where  the 
urine  wri?:  mtuMy,  but  not  where  it  wa>  elenr,  He  also  purged  the  intestines  with 
eneiiittta.  <iar!iles  were  prescrihed  in  the  pluirvnreal  di-seascs,  wliieh  seem  to  have- 
been  so  common  in  that  day.  in  hygienic  matters  Hippocrates  advi.seti  one  to  observe 
what  be  taleratts  well,  and  what  badly,  and  to  manage  accordingly  ;  to  labor,  rest, 
sleep,  all  in  their  due  season ;  not  to  eat  too  little,  nor  with  too  abpolute  regularity, 
that  deviation  from  the  rule  may  not  produce  harm;  to  drink  pure  spring-wnter,  as 
well  as  win<'  mixed  with  water  morf  or  less,  aceordinjr  to  the  .season;  occasionally  to 
get  a  little  tipsy,  .«o  that  aceidental  excesses  may  not  occasion  harm:  in  fact  to  get 
drunk  often  (a  piece  of  advice  which  even  the  disciples  of  .i'Escuiapius  have  always 
cheerfully  followed),  bot  also  to  control  the  passions  etc.  Among  his  numerous- 
remedies  (263  have  been  enumerated,  in  spite  of  his  constantly  emphasizing  the 
assistance  of  nature  ,  Hippocrate.i  employed  chiefly  vegetable  substances,  though 
drn-rs  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom  also  were  not  discarded.  Some  of  these 
remedies  were  al>-o  articles  of  food,  e  c.  the  fleflh  of  the  hor.se.  ass,  fox  and  doir. 
cabbage-juice,  7  pints  of  asses'  milk  as  a  mild  purgative  eic.    Metallic  remedies  were- 
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■also  recognised,  copper,  »1um  and  lead.  He  nseii  m  dioretiee*' :  rediebee. 
CftOtbarides,  squill,  usparagnSi  garlic  etc. ;  as  drasticd  (which,  however,  he  employed 
very  unwillingly),  hellebore,  euphorbium,  colocynth,  scanimony,  the  grana  CInidia 
•etc.  ;  as  diaphoretics,  sweating  was  likpwiBe  not  one  of  bis  fn^ortfe  methods  of  treat- 
ment,—-wurm  Wttter,  warm  drinks  etc.;  as  narcotics,  lettuce,  mandtugoru  and  lollium 
(not  opium)  etc.;  aa  astringents,  nut-galls,  oak-bark,  sanguis  draconis  etc.;  M 
•eroetiee,  e  deeoctioti  of  lentiU,  vine^  and  honej,  tickling  of  the  pharynx,  kjmop 
with  vinegar  and  aalt  etc. ;  as  expectorant*,  pti«an  with  oxjmei ;  aa  corrigents«  dried 
figs  etc.  To  these  may  be  added  such  external  remedies  as  vesicants,  cuppiiic 
glasses,  pnnltlr-ps  etc.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  Hippocrates  kept  himself  almost 
•entirely  Iree  troin  all  snperfstitinu.s  and  theiirjric  tiu'thod.sof  treatment.  Hp  abandoned 
tbese  to  the  charlulanii.  Vet  the  Greeks  ai  that  time  had  already  adopted  from  the 
Aaiatica  the  belief  in  demona! 

The  anatomical  icnowledge  of  Hippoeratea  waa  very  imperfect,  aa  muat  naturally 
have  been  the  case,  inasmuch  as  it  was  based  upon  the  dissection  of  animals  only. 
The  different  parts  were  not  kept  distinct  enough  from  each  other,  but  were  often 
interchanged,  iiitenningled  and  artificinllj'  constriu'ted.  In  detail  the  hones  were 
best  known  (cranial  sutures,  diploe  l,  while  mi.sty  views  alone  prevailed  with  reference 
to  the  muscles.  On  the  other  hand  the  intestines  were  better  distinguished.  Nervei, 
sinews  and  ligaments  were  confounded  together,*  while  aa  regards  the  vessels*  (which 
contained  partly  blood  and  partly  pneuma),  and  especially  as  to  their  coava^-  bis 
view;?  were  most  singularly  artificial.  He  was  acqufvinted  with  the  perieardium,  the 
two  ventricles,  the  thickness  of  the  wn1l«,  the  miiseiihir  nature  and  internal  app^'ar- 
ance  of  the  heart;  he  knew  that  the  left  ventricle  is  empty  after  death,  and  hu  was 
acquainted  with  the  valves  of  the  great  vessels  of  the  lieart.  He  also  knew  that  the 
auricles  do  not  contract  exactly  contemporaneously  with  the  ventricles.  Four  pairs 
of  vessels  were  assumed,  one  originating  behind  from  the  nucha,  a  second  out  of  the 
head  behind  the  ears,  the  third  from  the  temples,  the  fourth  from  the  brow.  These 
-eross  each  other  partially  h\  their  eourse  etc.  The  brain  is  regarded  as  a  gland  which 
cojidenses  into  mucus  the  ascending  vapors,  which  then  (as  said  above)  tlow  down 
through  the  nose.  The  kidneys  are  aUo  glands,  connected  with  the  bladder  bj 
veins".  The  liver  is  an  organ  for  the  preparation  of  blood  and  bile,  has  five  lobes 
-and  is  more  vaacutar  than  all  other  parts.  The  vena  cava  with  several  bronchia  pass 
from  it  to  the  heart,  and  one  vein  goe.s  from  it  to  the  Kpleen.  Hippocrates  Was 
acquainted  with  the  duodetmm,  the  colon,  the  mesenterv,  tlie  seminal  vesicles  and 
the  reelum,  hut  no  clear  description  of  them  if  given  anvwlier*-.  The  nerve**  are 
hollow  and  convey  the  spirituH  aiiiuiHles  throughout  the  body,  an  idea  which  occasioned 
lively  discussion  as  late  as  the  17th  century.— All  this  we  xhall  criticise  more  mildly 
when  we  reflect  how  difficult  was  the  diffusion  of  correct  anatomical  viewa  even  down 
to  our  own  century ! 

Of  Physiology  in  the  works  of  Hippocrates  we  enntjot  with  propriety  speak. 
Still  we  may  adduce  here  the  facts  that  it  was  assumed  tliiit  the  food  was  cooked  in, 
the  stomach,  which  possessed  a  peculiar  warmtii,  increassed  by  the  liver;  that  the 
blood  is  "warm  '*  in  the  left  heart,  while  in  the  right  it  is  still  "cold";  that  the  cause 
•of  its  warmth  is  the  pneuma,  received  from  the  air  by  means  of  the  cold  "  lungs  etc. 
Hippocrates'  profound  comprehension  and  appreciation  of  the  history  of  medicine  is 
expressed  in  the  following  maxim:  "The  physician  must  know  what  his  predecessors 
have  known,  if  he  doett  not  wish  to  deceive  hoth  him.self  and  others." — Ue  recom- 


1.  They  were  called  indiscriminately  •/-''/"«>  or  r>t/o^.  (H.) 

2.  Both  arteries  and  veins  were  called  ^kifie^  \  liftTi^pv^  is  the  trachea.  (U.) 
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m«iidc  u  m,  rale  in  practice  that  the  physician  should  win  the  admiration  of  bis 
ptttieiite,  ra  otoeet  to  be  acoompliehed  parttcalarly  by  good  diagnoiee  and  progBoeea: 
that  he  sboald  not  be  too  oflieione,  nor  roll  up  his  sleeves,  like  an  athlete,  when 

he  wighea  to  bleed  or  administer  an  enema — evidence  that  even  the  little  arteof 
practice  were  fully  understood  even  in  the  days  of  Hippocrates. 

The  preceding  data  did  not,  indeed,  originate  with  Hippocrates  and  his 
pupils  alone,  but  are  borrowed,  partial!}^  at  aU  events,  ftom  earlier  Greek 

(and  apparently  foreign  —  Egyptian)  physicians,  so  that  as  we  assume  a. 

Homer  before  Homer,  vre  must  also  assume  an  Hippaci*ates  before  Hippoc- 
rnti'^.  This  fact  he  liimself  points  out  by  iuyins;  stress  uj)on.  and  demand- 
ing resj^ect  for  ''the  Ancients."  HipiKKTrites,  on  the  one  hand,  summed 
up  the  knowU'  Ilt*  of  }ireccding  pliysieiaus  unknown  to  and  on  the  other 
added  thereto,  doubtless,  much  that  was  new  !     In  detail  rates  too 

is,  of  course,  not  exempt  Arom  the  deficiencies  of  his  age  and  of  his  individ- 
ual mind. 

The  undying  importance  of  Hippocrates  in  medicine  rests,  tirst  of  all, 
not  so  much  upon  hi.s  enrichment  of  science  with  new  material  (though  this 
honor  too  is  his  unquestioned  due),  as  upon  the  creation  of  a  scientific 
(lay-)  medicine  and  art;  upon  the  method  and  really  great  principles  which 
he  intioduoed  for  all  time  into  sdenoe,  and  especially  into  practice.  His  in- 
▼eetigation  and  determtnAtioii  of  tbe  pbenomeiiE  of  Aaeaae  and  of  the  Mience 
of  ndology,  and  still  more  hie  improyement  of  proteaional  treatment,  have 
alao  won  for  him  immortal  reputation.  H  ippocrates  was  above  ail  else  a  pfao- 
titloner  who  desired  chiefly  not  to  impose  vpon  his  fellow-men  with  showy 
diaooveries  and  theories,  bat  to  assist  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
And  this  he  did  t  Hence  his  godlil^e  words :  Where  is  love  ftnr  art,  there  is- 
also  love  toward  man" — a  maxim  which  raises  him  to  that  genuine  human- 
ity which  we  ascribe  to  Christianity  alone.  Hence  too  his  declaiation : 
^'Sndi  is  my  view ;  others  may  hold  another.  The  victor  in  such  a  strife- 
provea  ordinarily  only  his  own  lingual  dexterity/'  The  latter  idea,  in  like 
manner,  displays  so  deep  an  insight  into  the  attainable  knowledge  of  his  time, 
that  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  Hippocrates'  self-criticism  and  freedom 
ftom  prejurlic-e.  On  the  other  hand  his  practical  activity  supplied  to  him, 
as  to  all  great  physicians,  a  fertile  soil  for  the  development  of  the  germ 
of  his  genius,  and  we  must  consider  the  great,  practical  doctrines  (partly 
purely  intuitive,  partly  deductive)  which  he  transmitted  to  posteritj*  for  its 
•guidance,  the  ripe  fruit  of  that  development.  To  his  eminently  practical 
bent  is  to  hp  nscribed  also  the  fact  that  he  create(i  and  specially  cul- 
tivate<i,  ilinsc  tii:inohes  of  medicine  which  are  profitable  in  practice:  Semei- 
ology.  prugiiosUc.*^.  diagnostics,  a^tioloj^j*,  symptomatolojjy  and  tiierapeutics, 
and  in  a  mucii  less  degree  systeaiutic  pathology,  anatomy  etc  Yet  he  did 
not  create  one  single  name  for  his  pictures  of  disease  !  Throughout  all  his 
I'liurts  he  remains  as  free  as  possible  from  the  perplexities  of  theory,  llow 
correct  was  his  judgment  in  Uus  is  shown  by  the  career  of  his  unuiediate 
foliowerSj  who  confined  their  thoughts  less  by  the  fetters  of  fact  and  sober 
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•observation,  and  f<*ll  into  errors  wliich  prevailed  for  oonturies,  but  arc  now 
long  forgotten.  Vet  HippocnUc'*  lives  and  will  continue  to  live,  the  im- 
mortal model  oi'  medical  thought,  and  stUl  more  of  loedical  practice,  so  loog 
:a8  medieal  science  iti^elf  exists  ! 

Finally  to  <li;iw  for  ourselves  a  picture  of  Hijiixx  rutes.  the  man  and 
the  author,  we  should  say,  to  judge  from  his  words,  be  was  a  philanthropic 
physician,  philosophically  e<lucated,  enlightened  in  religion,  and  freo  from 
8Ui>ersLiLion,  as  such  very  active.  |)rol)ably  rather  short  and  stoutly  koii- 
Certaiiily,  from  his  aphorisms  and  cliuical  conversiition,  we  should  say  be 
was  not  without  humor  and  sarcasm.  Moreover  he  was  a  careful  and  im- 
piejudiced  observer,  trusty,  circumspect  :  though  not  entirelj'  free  froiu  en- 
thusiasm, ycl  without  great  fancy  ;  he  had  a  liigh  conception  of  his  profes- 
sion, which  was  stamped  upon  his  demeanor  ;  he  was  free  from  all  deiusiona 
-concerning  himself  and  the  bounds  placed  u\)on  his  art  by  nature. 

"Moreover  it  is  not  sufficient  that  we  do  what  is  proper  for  the  cai!e  and  tb** 
time,  but  the  mck  tli«niie1ireB  and  their  attendants  must  do  the  same,  and  the  circum- 
stances must  he  suited  to  the  olgect  in  view.*' 

As  a  writer  Hippocrates  is  distinguished  by  the  simplicity,  force  and 
precision  of  his  expressions,  which  not  iD&equently  display  an  oracular 
brevity  and  a  dramatic  pathos.  He  has  always  the  right  word  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  not  infteqnently  he  oonstraeta  for  himself  new  compounds  when 
he  is  describing  his  own  observations,  in  which  peenliarity  he  is  not  nnlike 
Homer.  Finally  in  language  he  is  Burpassed  by  but  Ibw  Greeli  writers,  and 
may  be  classed  unhesitatingly  among  the  classical  authors  of  his  own,  and 
indeed  of  all,  time ! 

Moreover  he  was  very  well  acquainted  with  mankind,  which  eonUnitet  in  all  a^c^s 
the  same:  **  The  physician  visits  a  patietit  soffering  from  fever  or  a  wound  and  pre- 
scribes for  liim.  ()rt  the  iio.xt  day,  if  the  patient  feels  worse,  the  blame  is  laid  upon 
the  physician:  if,  on  the  other  hantl.  1h'  feels  better,  nature  i.s  extolled  and  the 
physirinn  reaps  no  praiPt*."  A  regard  tor  ih'cenpy  is  also  inculcated  :  "  One  must 
never  strip  bare,  nor  exhiiiit  to  the  by  slanders,  without  necc.^.siiy.  those  i»arts  of  the 
body  which  should  he  covered."  "  One  should  saj  something  agreeable  to  the  patient, 
flatter  his  sense  and  humor  his  fancies,  if  they  are  not  danicerous."  Even  the  rage  of 
physicians  and  patieni.s  f(»r  novelties  and  bratijiadocto  was  well  known  to  Hippocrates. 
No  prolonged  study  i.s  required  "to  set  a  broken  arm.  and  an}'  physician  is  capable 
of  doitii:  tfiis  ".  yd  I  know  certain  physicians  who  crffite  a  reputation  for  dexterity  by 
the  unnecos.saiy  parade  of  their  n>anners,  a  nmller  which  corrupts  tlie  public. 
.  .  .  .  A  nov«dty.  the  advantage  of  which  is  not  known,  is  prai.<:ed  more  than  the 
ordinary  method,  whose  excellence  has  heen  proved ;  and  surprising  things  are  more 
highly  pris&ed  than  those  which  are  obvious  in  themselves." 

Although  Hippocrates,  as  we  have  seen,  exercised  upon  the  medicine 
of  his  time  an  influence  so  powerflil  as  to  give  it  direction  and  a  name  for 
all  (bturc  ages,  and  although  he  himself  enjoyed  the  greatest  respect  and 
rei>utatioQ,  even  among  his  own  contemporaries,  yet  the  influence  of  his 
principles  was  surprisingly  short  Their  decline  began  almost  during  his 
lifetime,  and  after  his  death  took  a  very  rapid  course.   This  observation 
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^•ould  be  highly  surprising,  were  it  not  at  once  evident  that  the  T{\\> 
pocratic  plan  of  simple  obsen'ation  and  sober  appropriation  of  the  facts 
observed,  with  the  least  ]>08sible  speculation,  suited  ueither  the  niodo  of 
thought  nor  the  spirit  of  the  Grecian  people.  For  the  latter  was  eminently 
philosophic  nnd  theoretic,  but  by  no  means  unprejudiced,  obscrvinj;  or  dis- 
{>oscd  to  natural  science — a  spirit  represented  in  all  antiquity  by  Hippocra- 
tes alone. 

The  connexion  of  medicine  willi  natural  seieuce  did  not.  a.s  Sccger 
says,  increase  the  respect  of  the  masses  for  the  medical  art.  llipjKx  rates 
laid  weight  even  u^wn  mathemalicS;  and  ace<jrdinj?ly  recommended  it.s  study 
to  Thessalus.  He  caibs  a  philosophic  phyaiciuu,  indeed,  a  gotbike  man,  iiut  he 
is  himself  no  philosopher  in  the  sense  of  a  definite  "  school  "  and  doctrine, 
lie  is  lio  school  philosopher,  and  thus  few  traces  of  the  widely  extended 
philosophical  doctrines  and  theories  of  his  time  are  to  be  fonnil  in  his 
writings.  Yet  he  is  a  philosopher  in  his  method,  in  his  treatment  of  sub- 
jects, in  his  invesligatiuns  of  the  causes  of  disease  and  of  the  inner  con- 
nexion of  all  the  pbeoomena  manifested  in  tbe  human  body  and  in  nature. 

After  his  day  a  philosophy  which  paid  slight  respect  to  all  fiu^  and 
held  all  observation  by  the  senses  to  be  deceptive,  won  a  controlling  in- 
llaenoe  over  medicine.   I  refer  to 

6.  TEE  PHILOBOPBT  OF  PL&TO 
(B.C.  427-847.  ). 

whose  specniative  contemplations  (Dogmatism),  a  comprehensive  sj'Stem 
formed  &om  his  own,  Socratic,  Pythagorean  and  religious  doctrines,  assumed 
two  principles,  absolute  intelligence  (godlike  reason,  God),  and  matter,* 

The  human  S()ul  is  an  emanation  from  the  former.  Tin  immortsi  part  dwells  in 
(he  spherical  head,  which  in  its  form  resembles  the  cosmos.  wh\]p  if.«  mortal  pnrt  re- 
sidi'S  in  the  body,  ami,  indeed,  us  mind  has  its  seal  above  ilie  linijihruirin  in  tlio  lifurt ; 
the  lower,  sensual  part  resides  beneath  the  diaphragm  in  the  .stomucb.  CiTiaiuty  of 
knowledge  depends  upon  tbe  remembrance  of  ideas,  the  pre-existing,  innate,  snper- 
nntanl  models  of  all  thinii^,  but  not  npon  the  perceptions  of  the  Benses,  which  supply 
nerely  the  external  appearances.  The  world  is  formed  of  the  four  elements,  which 
are  Dot  indi vi=i!)lfv  ( F'irf  consists  of  pyramidal,  pnrtli  of  cubical,  siir  of  nrTaiional, 
and  water  of  twenty -^idt'd,  atoms,  i  In  addition  to  ilic^c  tlipro  is  nl.-^o  ihc  ;i  tlit  r. 
Plato,  like  Pyt lm<:urai»,  laid  jireat  i»eiglit  upon  maiheiiintics,  which  he  too 
had  studied  espc;:ially  durini;  his  residence  of  thirteen  years  in  Heliopolis.  His 
teacher  was  Sechnuphis  (Sichnnn),  a  priest  of  Memphis.  Plato  was  lo  partial  to 
KMnnetry.  that,  a?"  is  well  Know  ti  he  would  receive  no  scholar  who  wms  ignorant  of  this 
hrsnch.  Evcrytliinjr  in  the  body  has  in  view  the  spirit.  With  respect  to  temporal 
affairs  i'l.'iKi  l)elii  (juite  "modern"  idp«<.  l]p  thought  e.  tr  that  the  *tnip  should  as- 
sume the  regulation  of  the  subject  of  reproduction,  should  introduce  a  kind  of  com- 
mnnity  of  women,  and  nnite  maidens  with  old  men,  and  young  men  with  older  women 

1.  How  fond  the  Grt  ek^  were  of  artistic  form,  even  in  abstract  works,  n)ay  be  in- 
ferred from  th>-  dram;tt!C  form  which  Plato  <;z:\\o  to  lii*  wrltittuF,  elotliinsr  them  in 
the  dress  of  dialogues,  and  stxiiuping  them  with  plastic  pictures  of  the  Greek 
life  of  bis  day. 
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eUi.  In  fact  he  was  an  antique  Hocial-democrat,  wiio  (in  contrast  with  Aristotle,  who 
laid  more  emphams  upon  the  rishls  of  ttio  individual)  subordinated  everjtbinf;  to  tW 
state.  Plato  too  would  by  hia  doctrines  guard  against  pauperism  and  over^popoiationt 

goblins  trbicb  even  in  that  day  excited  apprehension.    It  may  be  remarked  incident- 
ally thnt  we  learn  from  Phirn'^  "Politics"  tluit  tlie  Grrrk  mothers,  pvpn  of  the  better 
classc8,  Mucklod  their  own  t  liildren,  though,  says  Plato,  they  should  not  continue  this- 
business  too  long,  but  soon  take  nurses  for  their  children,  for  fear  of  becoming  too 
feeble  to  bear  other  offsprings. 

The  heart  is  the  origin  of  the  bloodvessel^  and,  as  the  seat  of  the  mind,  receives 
through  them  the  commands  of  the  snperior  soul.  The  lungp,  which  receive  through 
tho  trnchea  a  portion  of  the  drink  in  addition  to  the  air,  serve  to  cool  off  the  heart. 
The  liver  serves  the  lower  desires  and  for  the  purpose  of  divination.  The  spleen 
furnishes  an  abode  for  the  impurities  of  the  blood.  The  intestine  is  long  and  tortootui 
in  order  that  the  food  may  remun  the  longer  therein,  so  that  the  ndnd  may  not  be- 
distnrbed  too  often  in  its  contemplations  by  the  renewal  of  nntriment  necessitated  fre- 
quently by  greater  shortness  of  the  got.   Breathing  takes  place  by  inward  pressure 

oftbenir,  for  no  vncant  space  can  exist  in  tlic  Vndy  (horror  vnciil).  The  muscles 
with  the  bones  serve  an  a  protection  to  the  marrow  against  heat  and  cold.  The  mar- 
row itself  consists  of  triangles,  and  its  most  perfect  portion  is  the  brain,  which  gene- 
rates the  semen.  Death  is  occasioned  by  a  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  martow. 
Sight  originates  in  a  union  of  the  light  flowing  out  of,  and  into  the  eyes ;  bearing,  in 
&  shock  of  the  air  (correct  even  now),  which  is  communicated  to  the  brain  and  the 
blood,  and  even  to  the  soul.  Taste  is  due  to  a  solution  of  snpid  atoms  by  means 
of  small  vessels,  which  latter  conduct  those  from  the  toumie  to  the  heart  and  soul ; 
smell,  however,  possesses  no  image  as  its  foundation,  and  is  therefore  very  transitory. 
Vhu>  considered  the  nteras  a  wild  bea^  which  never  follows  reason,  and,  throned 
non'SaUsfaction  of  its  desires,  roams  aboot  in  the  body,  and  also  excites  inordinate 
lust  etc.  Disease  originates  in  a  disturbance  of  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
fluids.  The  most  frequent  eauf!<'  of  rli^^-ase  is  the  downflow  of  mucus  and  acridity;  the 
most  dangerous,  is  corruption  of  i!i  •  marrow,  .\nother  cause  is  the  yellow  and  black 
bile,  through  whose  aberrations  luliummations  arise.  Continued  fever  is  occasioned 
by  fire,  quotidian,  by  air,  tertian,  by  water,  quartan,  by  earth.  Mental  diseases  are 
the  result  of  corporeal  evils  or  of  bad  education.  Besides  bodily  exercise  and  diet, 
remedies  are  formed  from  drugs,  which  constitutean  opposing  treatment  for  diseases, 
before  which  they  flee  awa}-.  Of  physicians  he  says  that  they  most  be  rulers  of  the 
sick  i"  orfier  to  eur<'  them,  but  they  must  not  be  money-maker^ 

Iti  aci-onlatice  with  Plato's  partial,  speculative  auU  fuutastic  metbod 
was  built  up  the  so-called 

7.  DO&MATIO  mWL 

Tlie  physicians  of  this  doctrioaire,  humoral  sect  may  be  culled  the 
representatives  of  the  prevalent  a  priori  tendency  of  Gredc  medicine :  in- 
deed we  may  regard  them  as  the  representatives  of  a  reaction  against  the 
analytic  poriiion  of  the  method  of  Hippocratic  medicine.  Since  their  daj 
this  alternation  of  a  priori  and  inductive  methods  of  investigation  has 
oonstantlj  recurred  in  history.  The  Dogmatists  placed  reflection  above,  or 
rather  before,  experience :  jet  they  did  not  reject  experience  entirely,  con- 

1.  With  respect  to  hearing  he  says  that  we  li<  a:  witti  the  ears  because  there  is  withiiv 
them  a  vacant  space;  for  this  gives  the  sound  — exactly  like  Aknueon, 
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sidering  it,  however,  simply  accessor}'  proof  of  the  correctness  of  reason. 
Hence  they  first  sought  after  the  causes  of  disease  ;  not,  however,  the  actual 
causes,  but  those  discovered  in  a  speculative  way  and  not  based  upon  pre- 
ceding observation.  They  also  cultivated  a  purel}'  a  priori  method  in  leti- 
olog}*.  The  mucus  flowing  down  from  the  brain,  the  different  kinds  of  bile 
etc.  were  assumed  as  the  cause  of,  and  the  principle  of  classification  for, 
diseases,  and  the  latter  were  then  formed  into  classes  and  named  in  accord- 
ance with  the  humors  adopted  in  each  case.  Thus  there  were  mucu& 
diseases,  bilious  diseases  etc.,  and  if  one  only  knew  the  nature,  i.  e.  the 
systematic  position  of  a  disease,  the  remedy  was  easily  found — it  was  one 
antagonistic  to  mucus,  bile  etc.  Moreover  the  physicians  of  this  school, 
like  the  similari}'  reviled  philosophical  physicians  of  the  I'Jth  century  (with 
whom  too  they  shared  a  common  predilection  for  certain  subjects,  e.  g. 
physiology  or  the  history  of  development— generation  of  the  chick,  of  man 
etc.)  were  not  entirely  devoid  of  merit.  The  appearance  of  Dogmatic  after 
Hippocratic  medicine  was  the  first  example  of  that  law  of  development  of  the 
sciences  (including  medicitie),  by  virtue  of  which  a  period  of  realistic 
methods  of  investigation  is  always  followed  by  another  in  which  the  ideal- 
istic methods  predominate,  and  conversely. 

Of  the  writings  of  physicians  of  this  school  little  but  fragments,  pre- 
served in  the  works  of  other  authors,  have  come  down  to  us.  The  school 
itself  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  of  Greece  (as  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  War  is  justly  called  by  Jaeger),  and  to  the  epoch  of  rapid  de- 
cline of  Greek  life.  Its  founders  were  Thessalus  (B.  C.  380).  who  lived  at 
the  court  of  the  Macedonian  king  Archelaus  ;  Draco,  physician  of  Queen 
Roxana.  both  sons  of  Hippocrates,  and,  most  important  of  all,  their  brother- 
in-law,  Polybus,  who,  like  Thessalus,  was  author  of  some  of  the  so-called 
Hippocratic  writings. 

Tbe  latter  enriched  the  medicine  of  his  day  with  a  knowledge  of  the  opg-mem- 
brane  and  observations  upon  the  hatching  of  hens'  eggs,  in  support  of  a  more  certain 
basis  for  the  history  of  development.  According  to  Polybus,  the  egg-membrane  orig- 
inates in  the  curdling  after  coitus  of  tlic  male  and  female  semen  in  the  bipartite  ute- 
rus by  means  of  heat,  and  the  formation  of  a  crust,  the  membrane  itself.  The  .sex  of 
the  embryo— a  problem  which,  though  exceedingly  old.  has  never,  even  fo  this  day, 
been  solved  either  theoretically  or  practically  —  depends  upon  the  greater  .strength 
of  one  of  the  two  semina.  Its  growth  takes  places  through  attraction  of  kindred  parta 
and  the  vital  air  conveyed  to  it  by  the  mother.  Polybus  assumed  bile,  mucus,  blood 
and  water  as  the  causes  of  disea.se,  while  Thessalus  claimed  only  the  excees  of  the 
two  former  as  such  causes,  and  generalized  the  down-flow  of  mucus  as  the  effective 
agent  in  the  production  of  catarrhal  diseases. 

The  remaining  Dogmatic  ph3'sicians,  even  more  than  those  already 
mentioned,  drifted  into  empty  speculations  frequentl}*  bordering  upon  the 
limits  of  absurdity.  Kvcn  anatomy,  whose  im|>ortance  in  the  investigation 
of  the  causes  of  disease  was  so  fully  understood  that  the}'  recommended 
and  defended  the  o|)cning  of  those  who  died  of  disease,  and,  indeed,  of  liv- 
ing convicts,  was  c*onstructed  in  accordance  with  theoretical  considerations. 
8 
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The  temptatioii  to  do  this,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  bumaa  dis- 
sectioiui  and  the  rarity  af  even  the  dissection  of  animals,  was  vary  great, 
and  Hippocrates  himself  had  set  the  example  in  this  respect,  as  in  most 
ether  of  the  views  of  the  Dogmatists.  A  veiy  earions  example  of  tiiis 
Qonstruotive  tendeocj  is  found  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Crossing  of  the  ves- 
sels "  advanced  by  Syennesis  of  Cyprus  (about  B.  C.  360),  and  the  mnoh 
earlier  Diogenes  of  Apollonia. 

The  latter  physician  by  reflation  eTsn  discovered  that  the  embryo  originalee 
from  the  semen  of  tlie  male  alone  (Leeawenhoelc  2000  years  later  taught  the  same 
doctrine,  mutatis  mutandis,  but  based  it  upon  the  mtcroicope),  aad  that,  if  of  Uie  male 
aex,  it  is  completely  formed  in  iive  months. 

DioxiPPi  s  of  Co8  (B.  C.  370) 
followed  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  partial  potietration  of  drink  into  the  lungs,  and 
sought  to  uphold  this  view  in  defiance  of  the  epiglottis.  The  latter  organ,  in  his  view, 
separates  the  grosser  portion  of  the  drinic  from  the  finer,  so  t^  the  latter  only 
reaches  the  Inngs,  while  the  former  passes  on  into  the  stomach.  Hence  birds,  which 
nerdy  sip  water,  bare  no  epif  tottta  ~  This  view  was  also  muntained  by 

Philistion  of  LooRi,  a  oontemporaiy  of  Plato, 
who  occupied  himself  with  anatomy,  and  ezplMned  respiration  as  a  process  for  cool- 

ing  the  innate  heat. 

PxTRo  (or  Petronas)  is  credited  with  the  following  Dogmatic  treatment 
of  fever.  (From  the  creation  to  the  present  day  wliat  has  not  been  exacted 
ftom  the  sick !) 

At  the  outsot  promote  perspiration  by  an  abundance  of  bed-dotbes ;  in  the  remis- 
sion drink  a  quantity  of  pure  water,  in  order  to  again  excite  perspiration.  This  pro- 
cess he  regarded  as  necessary  until  the  crisis  of  fever.  If  under  this  treatment  the 
crisis  did  not  occur,  he  then  administered  salt  and  water  as  an  emetic,  following  it  np 
by  as  much  wine  as  the  patient  would  hold.  Petro  was  also  the  inventor  of  tweatr 
boxes. 

The  treatment  of  Acesiaa'  was  proverbial  for  its  bad  results. 

EuDOXUS  of  Cnidos  (B.  C.  40G-35il)  studiod  priestly  medicine  in 
Egypt*  and  introduced  the  1*_\  tliagorean  doctrine  of  numbers  into  the 
medical  art  of  his  time.  Ue  was  an  astronomer,  the  firiend  of  Plato  and 
the  teacher  of 

Chrysdm'i  s  of  Cnidos  (B.  C.  340), 
with  whom  he  spent  fifteen  muiiths  at  Ilcliopolib  a:*  a  pupil  of  the  priest 
Chonnuphis.  en<j:ao;ed  in  the  study  of  Egyptian  wisdom. 

Chrysippus  made  use  of  vegetable  remedies  only,  end  paved  the  way  for  the  long 
prevalent  and  utter  rejection  of  purgatiTes  and  venesection  —  the  latter  because, 
according  to  Pythagoras  (and  the  Bible),  the  btood  contains  the  soul,  a  doctrine  of 
Egyptian  origin.  In  fevers  he  withdrew  all  nonrishment  and  administered  emetics 


1,  Acesias  was  the  name  of  a  physician  of  an  unknown  age  and  country,  notorious  for 

his  want  of  success.  Hi'nce  Aristophanes  says  (Suidas  s.  v.  Acesias)  'AxerTta^ 
hiT'iro  i.  e.  "  He  is  getting  no  better  very  fast".  He  must  have  lived  prior  to 
B.C.  400.  (H.) 

2.  Greek  physicians  frequently  travelled  in  this  country,  and  thus  Egypt  gained  an 

ever  increasing  influence  upon  Greek  education. 
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mud  eiiemata,  while  in  hemorrhage  he  pUced  ligii^res  around  the  limbs  to  retftin 
th«  blood  (Etmarch't  sjttem?). 

Mbdius,  Abi8T00IKB8|  the  physician  of  Antigonns  Qooatas,  Mitboik)- 
BUB,  the  son-in-law  of  Aristotle  and  teacher  of  Erasistratua,  Phaov,  Ahibton, 
Philstab,  Phibbctdbb,  Acuhbnbb,  Dionybiub  "  the  Hnmphacked",  who 
obeenred  the  Pest Hbbmippub  and  Hibtom achub,  aathora  of  works  on 
the  history  of  medicine  now  loet,  were  all;  n^einberB  of  the  Dogmatie  School. 

Earlier  tban  these  i>hyticiaDi  lived  ICeton  of  Atheni,  who  sought  to  combine 

jnedicine  aod  mathematics.  He  computed  B.  G.  432  that  19  solar  jears  (235  months) 
made  a  so-called  Metonic  period,  a  calculation  "TiVf^ofpipntly  corrfctpfl  hy  Tlippnrchos 
and  Calippus  (B.  C.  l60-r25l.  We  maj  add  that  Hipparchus  uiiiizfid  the  results  of 
Pytheas,  a  g»'o$rraphical  investigator  and  merchant,  who  about  B.  C.  400  made  the  first 
(designed)  expedition  to  Ibe  north  pole,  determined  the  first  meridian  (of  Han^ke), 
mnd  is  the  first  to  mention  the  Tentons,  a  people  who  dwelt  around  the  months  of  the 
Rhine,  and  whom  lie  reckons  nmon>;  the  Scythians.  This  Hipparchus  of  Rhodes  (about 
IfiO  R.  C.)  was  the  first  who  taujiht  a  heliocentric  solarsystem  and  calculated  the  solar 
parallax  in  order  to  determine  the  distance  of  the  sun,  while  Aristarchus  of  SamosI  about 
B.  C.  280^  reckoned  the  revolution  of  the  earth  and  moon,  and  endeavored  to  deter* 
mine  the  former  by  the  moon's  phases.  He  also  demonstrated  that  motion  of  the 
eartb  eronnd  the  fixed  sun  was  compatible  with  the  endlessness  of  the  world;  asserted 
by  Heraclides  of  Pontus.  The  Chaldean  Stlencus,  of  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  taught 
about  B.  C.  160  the  heliocentric  solar  s^'stem  as  a  doctrine  of  his  own  (Ueberweg). — 
We  brinjr  forward  these  facts  to  show  the  decree  of  exact  education  (which  was  intro- 
duced into  Alexandria  as  early  as  the  litth  century  B.  C.  and  subsequently  attained 
the  grade  just  described),  and  still  more  because  it  counted  physicians  as  its  most 
eminent  representatives. 

PiocLBB  of  Cabtbtqtb  (B.  C.  350)  . 
in  BuboBa  was  one  of  the  most  famous  physicians  of  antiquity,  compared  even  with  Hip* 
poctetes  himself.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  treatises  on  ferers,  materia  medica,  poi- 
80D8,  dietetics,  anatomical  subjects,  the  history  of  development  etc.,  and  distinguished 
between  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  as  well  as  dropsies  depending  tipon  disease  of  the 
liver  or  spleen,  established  the  differential  diagnosis  between  ileus  and  colic  etc.  He 
interpreted  fever  as  a  symptom  and  held  sweating  to  be  unnatural,  opposed  the  views 
of  his  predecessors  regarding  the  conrse  of  the  vessels,  demonstrated  that  the  male 
aemen  is  not  foam,  since  it  b  heavier  than  water  etc.  He  also  embraced  the  Pytbag- 
ocean  doctrine  of  nnmben.   Other  Dogmatists  were 

MNE8ITHEU8  of  ATHENS,  who  wrote  OD  eystematic  medicine  and  on  die- 
tetics, including  the  feeding  of  children  ;  Xenophon  of  Oob,  a  follower  of 
Obrj'sipptis  In  rrprard  to  ligation  of  the  limba ;  Dibuchbs,  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  discuseed  the  cabbage ;  Plistonicus,  who  wrote  upon  food ;  and 
Pbilotimus,  a  good  anatomist  The  latter  physicians,  together  with  Ltbi- 
maobvb,  were  pupils  of 

PBAXA00BA8  of  Cob  (about  B.  C.  336),  the  son  of  Nikarchns,  and 
teacher  of  Herophiius. 

Prazagoras  has  acquired  immortal  fame  by  his  discovery  of  the  distinction 
hetwei^n  arteries  and  veins,  of  which  the  former  were  the  active  agents  in  the  forma- 
tion ot  the  pulse.  I  tider  ordinary  circumstances  tliey  contain  air  only,  but  in  the 
case  of  wounds  blood  is  aUo  found  iu  them,  having  been  drawn  in  from  all  the  sur- 
nmnding  parts.  He  considered  respiration  an  action  designed  to  strengthen  the 
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heart  by  forcin};  «lr  into  that  nr^an  ;  the  brMD  irM  a  mere  dependence  of  the  spinal 
cord,  but  the  heart  was  the  (iri^in  of  the  nerves.  Prnxn<Tf>rfls  was  a  Humorist  of  th^ 
purest  winter,  tind  m  such  assumed  no  leas  tfaaii  eleven  hwmorg:  tbe  sweet,  uniformlv 
mixed,  vitreous,  acid,  salt,  salty,  bitter,  pungent,  tized,  leek-green  and  jeliow.  He 
•ought  the  sonrce  of  fever  in  the  great  iretm  eava,  nnd  ealted  attention  to  the  dMereo- 
eee  of  the  pulae  in  conditions  of  health  and  diaenae.  He  practiaetl  taxis  in  every 
possible  way  in  cases  Of  strangulated  hernia,  and  even  performed  (though  this  is  difll> 
cn1»  to  decide)  the  o]if»r?it ions  of  herniotomy  (at  least  in  "iliar  pa-sion"  hi  rfrommends 
culling  into  the  abdomen  roniovin^  the  fffices,  and  then  sewing  it  up  again)  Hnd  ara- 
patation  of  the  uvula,  in  trie rapcutics  he  favored  bleeding,  though  only  before  the 
fifth  daj  in  inflamniacions,  employed  vegetable  remedies  almoetjexclusively,  and  laid 
great  weight  oa  the  diet  In  the  time  of  the  Dogmatic  school  originated  the  prohibi- 
tion of  drink  in  feverish  diseases,  the  revivml  of  which  not  mnoy  deeennia  ago  cost  the 
life  of  many  typhns  patients. 

ft  ABI8T0TUB  AVO  H1B  PUPILB. 

AuisroTi.E  (B.  C.  384-??21  \  the  teacher  of  Alexander  the  Groat,  was  the 
son  of  Nicomachua,  a  pliysieiaii  oi'  Stagira  in  the  vicinity  ol"  mount  Atbos. 
desceiuied  from  the  family  of  the  Asclepiada',  and  practising  at  the  court 
of  the  Macedonian  king  Amyntas  (died  B.  C.  3f)!>).  the  luihtr  of  IMiilip  II. 
(B.  C.  383-336).  lie  exercisuil  no  such  important  and  immediate  influence 
upon  the  views  of  ancient  medicine  as  did  Plato,  though,  on  the  other  band, 
during  the  Middle  Ages  Ms  authority  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  fia 
did  not,  like  Plato,  call  about  bim  a  numeroas  sehool  of  followers,  yet  his 
great  mind  supplied  for  tboosands  of  3'eaiB  the  principles  of  thought  and 
observation,  and  tbe  material  for  the  extension  of  all  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, but  especially  of  the  natural  sciences,  of  which  he  is  considered  tbe 
creator.  He  granted  to  tbe  perceptions  of  tbe  senses  tbetr  Aiti  rights,  and 
thus  opened  the  way  for  what  may  be  called  Grecian  Eealism ;  in  opposition 
to  tbe  Idealism  of  Plato  and  the  Materialism  of  DemOcritus  he  took  tbe  road 
of  anal3'si8,  and  thus  exercised  undoubtedly  a  favorable  influence  upon  phi« 
losopby.  Yet, on  tbe  other  hand, his  influence  was  prejudicial  in  awakening  an 
exaggeration  of  the  art  of  forming  conceptions — an  art  built  up  by  htm  in  a 
masterly  manner  only  to  be  corrupted  by  others  into  subtlety  and  artifice. 
Yet  "  to  estimate  the  activity  of  Aristotle,  to  explain  his  relation  to,  and  to 
exhibit  his  agency  in,  tbe  formation  of  the  human  mind,  this  is  to  give  the 
history  of  all  science  and  art,  and  to  describe  tbe  whole  political  life  of  the 
ancients  ;  and  such  a  work  would  demand  a  mind  like  that  of  Aristotle 
himself!  "  In  his  day.  too;  Greek  cnltuitj  had  already  begun  its  decline, 
and  Hellenic  activity  in  the  depailinent  of  mind  lost  more  and  more  its 
creative  power,  degenerating  gradually  inlo  a  simple  pedantry  whicii  con- 
tented itself  with  imitation  and  compilation.  The  i>elly  jealousies  ami 
(luarrelsonietiess  too  of  the  Greeks  themselves  prepare<l  the  way  for  the  in- 
curable wounii  inllicted  by  Philip  IL  of  Mat  e»li>n.  and  Grecian  independence 
was  lost  in  spile  of  the  patriotic  orations  of  Dciiiosthenes. 

Aristotle,  thf  crojitor  of  lo;/ic,  liko  I'liito.  n^.-'uiued  five  elemertu*  as*  rninponenfs 
of  the  body,  uud  Assigned  to  tliein  ilirev  cardinal  qualities,  form,  subs^tanee  und  ino- 
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tion  or  rest.  Experience  was  the  basis  of  all  science;  the  knowledge  of  the  powers 
gnbservieni  to  the  soul,  the  mtt  ferhfia  wiis  its  object.  'J'he  body  is  the  inblruuient 
of  the  soul,  and  both  bodj  and  houI  are  in  essence  one  and  the  snroe.  Life  is  muve- 
menl;  th«  hMrt»  ]}o«r«vw,  w  tbe  M»t  of  wsrnitb,  the  sourte  of  motioti,  leiMiUlity 
•nd  demre.   li  i§  the  "AeropoUs  of  the  body  *\ 

The  investiKiittomi  of  Aristotle  in  natural  science  (in  aid  of  which  Alexander 
supplied  liitn  witb  money  and  material)  extended  espfcially  over  tbe  animal  king- 
dom.   He  wu.s  a  famoug  zoolofcisi  and  the  founder  of  couiparative  anatomy,    it  is 
only  through  phjsioloii^  that  he  comes  into  contact  with  medicine,  since  pathology, 
particiiUrly  tfaM  of  idMi  ii  only  slightly  and  incidentally  eonittto«d.   He  refers  dis- 
eases 10  the  blood'  and  the  hnmors^-lhieegh'  ^he-abmideoce  or  leek  of  wbioh,  as  the 
case  may  be.  their  differences  arisOi   He  mede  observations  on  the  influence  of  the 
weather,  thf-  season,  the  food,  druj^  etc.    On  the  other  hand  his  labors  in  nnatom^y, 
which  he  studied  in  animals,  are  of  great  importance.    lie  distinjiiii.shed  tho  nerves 
as  such,  but  called  them  canals  of  the  brain,  which  latter  organ  he  described  as  blood- 
lew,  and  of  tbe  lainest  aise  in  man.    Yet  by  tbe  term  "  oeara"  he  nnderstaods  ten- 
dons  and  ligaments,  whieb  he  thinks  originate  from  the  heart.  He  recofcnised  the 
optic  nerre,  but  explained  the  auditory  nwve  as  a"  vessel ".   The  common  origin  of 
th  >  vessels  from  the  heart  is  also  one  of  his  theses,  and  he  discovered  independently 
the  ditference  between  arteries  aT>d  veins.  He  gave  its  name  to  the  aorta,  and  speaks 
of  the  gTfat  vena  cava.    Vet  iie  iiad  totally  incorreet  views  concernint:  the  course  of 
the  vessels.    Thus  one  rati  from  the  liver  to  the  rit£ht  arm,  another  from  the  spleen  to 
the  left  arm ;  henee  reneaeetion  npon  the  side  of  the  or|uin  affected  by  disease  was 
especially  efficacioy  s.   He  described  the  nreter  correctly,'  and  the  oivo"*  of  sensation 
inexnctlj.  In  his  physiology  be  assumes  that  vessels,  tendons  ete.,  as  "  homogeneous 
parts",  preside  over  sensation,  whiU'  the  other  "non-homogeneous  parts"  control  mo- 
tion.   Chyle  originates  in  the  proce.ss  of  coction  in  the  stomach  (pepsis,  dyspepsis), 
and  is  thence  carried  into  the  heart.    In  his  view  the  blood  is  tiie  nutritive  material 
designed  for  tbe  Ibrmation,  growth  and  warming  of  tbe  body,  and  for  the  ^^upply  of  its 
waste.  It  is  brought  to  the  ttmues  by  tbe  vessels,  and  in  its  normal  condition  is  an 
inditTercnt  fluid  which  contains  neither  mocuSt  bile  (either  black  or  yellow),  nor 
W(»ter.    But  in  condition"  of  disease  the  blood  become??  mixed  with  thete  e.xtrnneous 
tiuids.    Wntpr  he  t-on.siders  the  essence  of  si^ht  ;  nir  that  of  hearinjr;  water  and  air, 
of  araell;  earth,  of  feeling;  while  fire  is  mixed  witii  either  all  or  none  of  the  senses. 
All  of  the  senses  act  by  m^ns  of  a  medium,  e.  g.  sight  by  li^ht.^  Sleep  is  a  reptrained 
energy  of  sensation,  with  unrestrained  capacity  therefor.  In  respiration  the  pneuma, 
which  serves  for  the  purpose  of  C00lin>i,  passes  through  the  trach4»  into  the  heart. 
The  semen  is  the  noblest  moisture  of  the  body,  and  contains  a  spiritual  element; 
whtlf  the  testicle.s  .serve  to  retain  it,  and  are  also,  according  to  Aristotle,  organs  for 
the  promotion  of  cha*tity.    The  color  of  the  semen,  even  in  negroes,  is  white.  Genera- 
tion is  due  to  an  intermixture  of  the  male  semen  with  the  meneirual  blood,  which 
letter  is  then  congnlated  by  the  spiritual  elements  of  the  semen,  and  the  result  is  the 
origin  of  the  embryo.    The  capacity  for  ftecundation,  with  rare  exceptions,  is  closely 
connected  with  the  existence  of  ihe  menstrual  flow.    More  than  five  children  can 
neither  be  bp'.rnt'pn  nor  born,  nt  one  time.    Superfcetation  is  possible     In  ombry- 
olojry  (bj-  his  observation  of  hatcbinfr  ej;£rs>.  he  discovered  the  punrtnm  xnticna,  and 
also  tbe  vessels  proceeding  from  this  point,  which  latter  form  the  first  evidence  of 
dsrelopment.  Tbe  heart  of  the  embryo  moves,  as  he  saw  in  hatching  eggs»  and  does 
not  stand  still  as  was  believed.   He  disputed  the  development  of  the  male  embiyo  to 
tbe  right,  and  tlie  female  ia  tbe  left  lude,  and  asserted  that  the  fcetas  conld  aot  respire 


1.  ihe  hrst  tntimtuion  of  the  undulatory  theory  is  ascribed  Uf  .Aristotle. 
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before  it  wne  romplctely  bom.  Aristotle  empba8tz<»«  tb<»  necessity  and  advantage  to 
the  physician  of  a  knowledge  of  the  natunil  sciences.  "  It  i'  the  huniness  of  the- 
naturalist  to  know  also  the  causes  ot  health  and  diseatve.  Hence  jiiosi  nalnraiists 
tee  io  mediciiie  tbe  cooelticioii  of  their  sindies;  end  of  phjaiemoe,  tboee  at  leut  vbo 
display  aome  aeteati6c  knowledj^  in  tlie  praetiee  of  their  art  hegia  the  ctndy  of 
medicine  with  the  natural  Bciences  "— quite  modern  ideae!  He  aho  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  better  class  of  physicians  lay  preat  wpitrht  upon  anatomy  Yet  in  spite  of 
hiF  iiire  knowledge  of  nature,  Aristotle  was  not  free  from  the  superttih'  n  of  his  age, 
and  was  a  r^cliever  in  dreams,  the  happy  sijinificance  of  a  sneeze,  chirumancj  etc. 

A  pupil,  and  the  soccefleor,  of  AriaUKle  io  the  Lycenm,  was  the  learned 
TaioraBASTiis  (properly  Tyrtamns)  of  Bresna.  in  Lesbos  (B.  C. 

He  of  e.'ipecial  importance  as  the  Srat  botanist,  and  described  500  plants^ 
partially  from  his  own  oViservafion  in  travellinp.  and  parrinlly  f especially  the  foreifin 
species;,  from  the  reports  of  merchants.  Moreover  he  instituted  experiments  upon 
the  sense  of  smell,  and  wrote  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  upon  sweating,  vertigo, 
fiuntiofc,  pakj  ete.  In  like  manner  iHth  hw  book  '*0n  Stones  "  {iltpX  kWmv)  he  was 
tbe  founder  of  the  department  of  mineralugyt  or  rather  the  first "  mineralopsi."  For 
weakness  of  sight,  or  rather  to  sirenglhen  the  eyes,  according  to  Theophrastus  (and 
Pliny  makes  the  same  statement),  emerald  seal  riiijjs  were  worn,  "in  order  to- 
strengtWf)  the  sig^t  by  their  aspect."  (Magnus.)  In  this  work  be  makes  mention  too 
of  quicksilver. 

After  him  Strato,  of  Lampsacus  in  Mjsia  (B.  C.  280),  was  President  of  the 
Lyeenm  and  teacher  of  Ptolemy  Philadelpbos  of  Alexandria:  He  likewise  wrote 
on  special  sensations,  as  well  as  on  diseases,  growthf  generation  etc. 

Other  Peripatetics,  like  Lyoon  of  Troas  (a  physiologiat  between  B.  C. 
269  and  226),  tbe  eacceseor  of  Strato,  Eodemua  of  Rhodes  (B.  C.  260)|. 
MenoQ,  Ctearchns  and  Cailisthenes  (died  about  B.  C.  326),  a  kinsman  of 
Aristotle,  fiunons  for  his  ttagie  death  occasioned  by  his  own  candor,  occu- 
pied themselves  also  with  medical  matteis. 

e.  TAB  SCHOOL  OF  ILEXAND&IA, 

wbidi  oompriscs  the  followers  of  Horophilus,  Krasistratus  and  tiie  Empir- 
ics, was  a  late  bloom  of  the  Grecian  spirit  cultivated  tipon  the  soil  of  the 
ancient  Pharaohs  by  the  ostentatious  and  luxurious  Ptolemies  (233-30> 

B.  C),  the  successors  of  Alexander  in  Egypt. 

The  latter  kingdom  at  thi.s  period  contained  HO/WO  lo*.'ns.  with  seven  tnillions  of 
inhnhitants,  and,  as  tbe  mistress  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  possessed  immense 
wealth. 

The  patronage  of  Alexander's  generals,*  now  elevated  to  the  position 
of  kings,  who,  in  order  to  oonfer  lustre  upon  their  thrones,  condescended  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  sciences,  was  the  son  to  whose  artificial  beams  thia 
intellectual  bloom  was  due.  Tet  for  these  rulers  tbe  sciences  were,  fpr  the- 
moet  part,  merely  a  new  kind  of  luxury  or  a  pastime,  as  they  were  at  a 
later  period  with  Loiiis  XIV.  and  his  imitators.  The  flavor  and  fani^  of 
princes  at  this  time,  however,  acted  with  exceptional  permanency  upon 
science  by  sapplying  to  men  of  genius,  who  would  otherwise  have  probabl}*^ 

1.  A  short  time  before  the  death  of  Alexander  there  broke  out  in  his  army  an^ 
epidemic  skin-disease,  wluch  itaaJbeen  by  some  considered  sroull-poi. 
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died  inactive,  the  means,  the  occasion  un<l  liie  leibiire  for  their  labors.  This 
is  especially  true  of  human  anatomy.  At  this  period,  for  the  first  time  in 
all  antiquity,  were  human  bodies,  in  spite  of  the  prejudice  of  the  Greeks 
•Bd  «till  more  of  the  Egj-ptians  against  such  "godless"  proceedings, 
ftvely  plioed  at  the  dispositloD  of  investigation.  But  that  living  men,  as 
aeema  proven,  were  aleo  disMcted  at  that  time  by  the  repreeentatives  of 
ocience  (in  order  to  aeareh  ont  tlie  seat  of  the  eool  and  the  origin  of  dia- 
ease),  we  must  declare  a  lamentable  crii^lt}',  nnpaidoaable  even  to  an  ez> 
oese  of  scientific  seal.  As  little  can  we  excuse  the  regolar  annual  repetition 
of  animal  vivisections,  already  ,  performed  a  hundred  times,  and  practised 
to-day  in  illustration  of  lectures  designed  tp  demonstrate  anew  phenomena 
already  a  hundred  times  demonstrated,  as  well  as  to  show  OUT  modem  pre* 
dsion  and  the  dexterity  of  the  experimenter. 

Taken  all  in  all  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  Alexandrians  wax  rather  exteosire 
than  intensive;  one  which  detoted  its  enerjEies  lesa  to  original  and  creative  intellectual 
labor,  thun  to  explanation,  criticism  and  elaboration  of  the  labors  of  others,  and 
especially  ot  the  works  of  Hippocrates.  This  tendency  favored  the  orifiio  of 
icbolaatte  and  learned  opintonBt  to  be  attaeked  and  defended  with  equal  obttinaej^ 
and  promoted  the  growth  of  thoee  *'tcliooh",  which  were  the  natural  resnlt  of  these 
disputes.  From  the  intimate  contact  of  the  Alexandrians  with  the  Orientals,  their 
tendency  to  refinements  nnd  dialectics,  which  had  always  suited  the  Grecian  mind, 
throTf^  with  consid*  riibly  rn  >r,.  vigor  than  amonjr  the  ancient  Greeks.  "The  latter 
had  brought  all  the  proper  urts  to  perfection,  and  no  intellectual  activity  possible 
witboot  eradition,  wlibeiit  immense  wealth,  and  withont  other  encoamgement  than 
that  sapplied  hy  their  own  enthusiasm*  had  been  foreign  to  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
everfthiag  nsefnl.  elegant  and  brilliant,  which  owes  its  creation  simply  to  the  fnvor 
of  a  eovernment.  and  to  external  support  and  enconrajrement,  is  the  work  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  their  age.  The  fondition  of  the  arts  nt  the  tinu-  of  these  rulers 
furnishes  about  the  measure  of  tliai  which  later  antiquity  iiad  attained,  and  in  a  few 
branchee  only  did  the  Romans  make  a  still  further  advance.  (Schlosaer).  It  was 
the  practical  sctem^,  whose  bloom  in  the  life  of  the  people  ever  corresponds  with 
the  summit  of  their  cnlture  (or  rather  with  the  decline  which  speedily  follows  the 
attainment  of  thi';  summit),  and  nstually  for  a  considerable  time  maintains  thin 
elevation — it  was,  1  «ay,  the  practical  sc  iences  which  now  occupied  the  forejrround. 
The  chief  fame  of  the  Alexaudrians  is  based  upon  uiathematicii,  astronomy,  mechaaici^. 
architecture,  ship>building,  commerce  and  trade.  To  these  we  may  add  biblicHpraphy, 
for  which  special  inatituUons  existed  with  the  design  of  facilitating  the  replenishment 
of  magnificent  libraries.  The  calttvation  of  the  natural  sciences,  botany  and  pharma- 
colofry,  zoolopy  ^tc.  waf  closely  related  to  medicine.  For  the  former  as  well  as  the^ 
latter,  and  particularly  for  anatomy,  there  existed  great  collections  or  museumf».  Jn 
short  this  was  an  age,  which  in  many  respects  resembled  that  of  the  Roman  emperors 
and  our  own  day.  It  showed  its  proper  productiveoess  only  in  the  natural  sciences^ 
mechanics  and  medicine,  branches  in  which  a  high  creative  power  may  he  dispensed 
with,  and  may  be  replaced  by  an  intellectual  force  founded  open  observation  by 
means  of  the  senses,  quite  in  contrast  with  the  arts  and  higher  mental  .xciences; 

( Sehlosser. ) 

The  Alexandrians  were  partly  commentators  and  compilers,  and  partly  inde- 
pendent workers.  They  also  corrupted  and  falsified  many  writings  of  the  earlier 
authors.  Their  educational  institutions  were  the  "  Museum  "  in  the  Bruchium,  which 
was  ckMcd  by  the  outrageous  Caracalla  (A.  D.  188-217),  and  the  "Serapeum",  the 
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former  situated  in  the  eastern,  the  latter  in  the  western  part  of  Alexandria.  The 
Museum  wa«  founded  by  Ptolemy  PhiJadelpbus,  the  Serapeum  by  Ptolemy  Sr.t.  r. 
Both  contained  l&D^e  libraries,  which  the  Ptolemies,  in  emulation  uf  the  kio^s  of 
Pergamus,  increased  until  they  are  Kaid  to  have  contained  700,000  rolls  of  papyrus. 
The  UbraTy  of  the  Mnsenai  was  thrice  consuned  b;  fire,  ris.  in  B.  C.  47,  and  A.  D.  390 
and  632;*  that  of  the  Ser»]Mam  waa  deatrojed  A.  D.  391  at  the  Inatig^atton  of  Iho 
fanatiual  Christian  bi^op  Theophilus.  The  Kcientific  treasures  amaaaed  in  these 
edifices  consisted,  however,  not  of  bonks  only  l.'it  nl^n  of  collections  of  every  kind, 
especially  aaatomicul,  zoological,  botanical  i>ri  pur  iiion.H,  and  meclninical  apparatus, 
ail  of  which  were  open,  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  to  the  disposition  of  both  teachers 
and  students. 

In  eonaeqnenee  of  her  preference  for  the  departmenta  of  natnral  science  Alex* 
nadria  vas,  even  far  into  the  Middle  A^es,  the  special  school  for  their  study.  Indeed 

from  her  walls  a  knowledjre  of  these  branches  was  spread  abroad  to  the  -\rnbinns  in 
ilu  i'a.st,  !io  that  "The  University  of  Ale.xandna"  was  regarded  asthe  most  impurtant 
ot  uil  the  educational  institutions  ot  the  Ancients.  In  later  Roman  and  early 
msdueval  tiaiea»  the  study  of  medicine  in  Alexandria,  as  Ammianus  Marcetlinaa 
femarks.  was  a  great  recotnmendaUon^as  great  as  when  a  phjsician  of  the  prsaent 
day  can  say  that  he  has  studied  in  Vienna,  Paris  or  London,  though  it  msy  be  that 
he  was  chiefly  occupied  with  very  different  mntters  from  medicine  while  in  those 
cities.*  Medicine.  botuTiy,  pliy.sic;?  and  inatlietuntics  were  especially  cultivated  here. 
Both  teachers  and  scholars  dwelt  in  the  institution,  or  in  ita  vicinity.  The  former 
received  high  salaries  and  a  free  residence,  ^nd  many  students  also  had  their 
residence  and  maintenance  free  of  all  expense.  Here  met  and  mingled  Greeks, 
E(;yptian8  and  Jews,  in  a  manner  totally  unlike  that  of  any  scientific  institntion 
of  ancient  times.  Hence  this  antversity,  alone  amon>:l  those  of  all  antiquity, 
received,  almost  from  the  outset,  an  inlernationai  character,  and  educated  the  most 
physicians  of  all  the  ancient  schools. 

The  Museum  contained  also  (in  imitation  cf  the  Egyptian  temples)  places  for 
prescribing  for  the  sick,  a  sort  of  clinic  for  out-patients. 

To  belonjs  to  the  Maseom,  or  to  be  from  the  Museum,  bad  as  frreat  a  charm  for 
the  savants  of  that  day,  and  rendered  them  as  conscious  of  their  own  importance,  as 
our  titfe.^  "  Fellow  of  the  .\cademjr  of  Sciences"  etc.  have  upon  our  professors  of  the 
present  day.    (8chlos.ser. ) 

This  epoch  which,  when  compared  with  the  preceding  dogmatic  ten- 
dency of  medicine,  must  be  regarded  as  an  epoch  of  realism,  or  rather  an 


1.  Tru^  M'Hf»u;n  w.is  i^^■it.  burtied  during  the  .Htrujigle  between  Oanar  an<l  Poinppy,  by 

ail  extension  of  the  flames  from  Cie.sar  s  fleet.  It  was  probably  restored  by 
Cleopatra,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a^cain  destroyed  during  a  revolt  which  broke 
out  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  about  A.  D.  265.  I  know  nothing  of  any  calamitj 
to  the  Maseum  A.  D.  HUG,  unless  the  author  supposes  it  to  have  shared  the  fate 
of  the  Serapeum  noticed  in  the  text.  The  date  A.  D.  6S2  evidentl}-  refers  to  the 
di  ^i ruction  of  the  library  by  the  Saracens,  which,  however,  Gibbon  places 
in  (iio.  (H.) 

2.  Ammianus  Marcelliiiu^i,  who  wrute  about  A.  D.  378,  says:  "Attain  of  medicine, 

the  aid  of  which  in  our  present  extravagant  and  luxurious  way  of  life  is  incessantly 
required,  the  study  is  carried  on  with  daily  increasing  eagerness ;  to  that  while 
the  employment  be  of  itself  creditable,  it  is  sufficient  as  a  recommendation  for 
any  medical  man  to  he  able  to  say  that  he  was  educated  at  Alsaandria.  And 
this  is  enough  to  say  on  this  subject."  (H.) 
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«poch  of  feaUBtk)  ratotion  agaiost  Dogmatiwi/  was  distinguuBhed  by  the 
mppmtwnotf  of  the  flrmous  ftmnder  <tf  huma  anKtoniy,  a  physioimi  companNl 
by  antiquity  with  Hippocnites  hinaelf : 

Hebophilus  of  Chalcidon  (about  335-280  B.  C).  A  pupil  of  Pnziig- 
OfBB  of  CoB»  oidinaiy  pbysiclan  of  Ptolemy  Soter  (B.  C.  323-284),  and  the 
teacher  of  Agoodioe  (who  practised  midwifei)'  in  Athens  under  the  same  dif- 
ficnlties  at  the  hands  of  her  male  oolleagnes  as  those  which  meet  our  doo- 
tresses  at  the  present  daj)>  Hetophllos.  inherited  fiom  Ftazsgoras  a  pre- 
dilection for  anatomical  investigation,  and  purroed  his  studies  upon  human 
corpses  and  even  upon  the  living  bodies  of  coovicts.  —  A  contemporary 
of  Heropbilos,  and  a  pbjaician  valued  no  less  highly  in  all  antiquity,  was 

Eraristbatus  of  lULls  on  the  island  of  Ceos,  one  of  the  Cyclades. 
His  teachers  were  Chiysippus  of  Cnidos,  Metrodorus  and  Theophrastns. 
At  first  he  was  a  simple  practitioner  and  acquired  great  reputation  b}'  his 
•diagnosis  and  treatment  in  the  case  of  Antiochus  I.  Soter  (6.  G.  281-262), 
the  son  of  Scleucus  Xicator  (B.  C  312-281).  Antiochus  had  fallen  des- 
perately in  love  with  his  step-mother  Strulonice,  and  Erasistratus,  who  was 
the  ordinary  physician  of  king  Seleucus,  reeognizeti  tiie  cause  of  the 
prince's  illness  by  his  palpitation,  trembling,  perspiration  and  ])lushing  on 
tho  ontnince  of  that  lad}',  and  cured  hira  by  tlie  homn'o]):iihi(  treatment  of 
matrimony  with  the  object  of  his  dt  sire.  His  success  wa8  rewarded  ^\  ith  a 
fee  of  100  talents  (about  $100.U<iOj.  ^Siibsefpiently  Erasistratus  live<i  in 
Alexandria  as  ordinary  physician  of  Ptolemy  Philatlelplius  (B.  C  284-246), 
a  sovereign  of  great  scientific  impurlunce  in  the  history  of  that  city.  Eni- 
ijistratus  tiled  about  ii.  C.  280  and  was  buried  nuur  llie  luouulaiu  Mycaie, 
opposite  Samos. 

From  the  doctrines  of  each  of  these  physicians,  who  belonged  to  the 
golden  Hge  of  Alexandrian  erudition,  but  of  whose  teachings  ver}*  little 
has  been  preserved  to  us,  descended  a  school,  which  survived  to  a  late 
period  ^  that  of  the  Herophilists  until  about  A.  D.  100,  and  Uiat  of  the 
followers  of  Erasistratus  until  about  A.  D.  200.  .Thej  fought  with  leam%i4^r<  ^  ^  A 
pertinacity  to  the  veiy  end.  ,    .  ^  . 

To  mark  the  doctfinw  of  their  foondera  we  plaee  tli^m  bere  in  cotitrasi  with 

Horopliiliia.  Brasistratus.  • 

Akatomt  and  VrrYsioLOT.Y.  Anatomy  Avn  PirvF^noor. 

Knew  tlie  nerves;    aserilifl  to  them  Divided  the  nerves        those  of  i>eri$a- 

capacitj  for  sensation ;  divided  them  into  tion  and  tlio&e  of  motion,  the  former  of 

those  snlqect  to  the  will»  sod  those  which  arise  from  the  brain  substance,  the 

which  ealend  from  bone  to  boue.  ^bieh  latter  from  the  memlmmes.    He  also, 

latter  are  not  controlled  by  the  will  However,  confounded  m  rves  und  liiia- 

^confnsion  with  li'jRmenfs).    He  <)"rivcd  ments.     As  records  the  Ijriiiti.  he  den- 

the  nerves  from  ihe  brain,  in  whtcli  he  cribed  accurately  ita  structure,  convolu- 

di«covered  the  culamus  scriptorius,  the  tions  aud  ventricles.    Ue  rcjcarded  the 

1.  It  mii^Ht  also  be  called,  withoat  much  error,  the  epoch  of  antiqae  scientific  or 
•eaact  medicine. 
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t0l»  eboroldM,  thtt  yaniMt  tinaaM.  and 

the  torciilar  Herophili.  According  to 
hiB  the  fourth  cerebral  ventricle  »  the 
Mftt  of  the  soui. 

•  ^ 

He  discovered  tho  chjliftroal  And 
lymphatic  veMela. 

Described  accurately  the  liver,  Fallo- 
pian tubes,  epididymis,  duodenum  (to 
which  he  gave  its  name),  aad  alao  the 
OS  hjoidei,  the  uveai  the  vitreous  humor, 
the  rettDa»  aad  the  ciliary  processes. 

He  called  the  pulmonary  artery  the 
vena  arteriosa,  and  the  pulmonary  vein 
the  artsria  venose,  and  knew  that  the 
left  spermatic  vein  sometimes  originated 

from  the  renal. 

He  dijitinjuiishLHl  in  retipiration  a  systole' 
a  diastole,  and  a  period  of  rest,  the  last 
of  which  arises  from  the  deiire  to  both 
expire  and  inspire.  The  vessels  receive 
pnenma  from  the  Inngs  and  the  skin 
(perspirntioii?!. 

He  founded  llie  doctrine  of  the  pulse 
(rytbm,  the  bounding;  puke,  varieties 
according  to  a^e).  The  pulie  is  com- 
municated by  the  heart  to  the  walls  of  the 
anories.  He  distinguishes  between  after> 
ies  and  veins,  and  admits  that  the  former 
contain  blood. 


JStioloot. 

Diseases  originate  in  a  corruption  of 

thf  humon!.  Parnlvsi?  is  dij»»  fn  ;»  k 
ot  Miflui'iice  of  tlx."  tu'^voll!^  Icri  e.  Sudden 
death  depends  upon  paraly^Ls  of  the 
heart.  He  laid  little  wciicht  upon  ..Ctiol' 
ogy,  bnt  mnch  more  upon  Symptomaiol- 
OKy. 


convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  and  sdll 

more  of  the  cerebellum,  as  the  scat  of 

thoughf,  and  lorMtrd  mpntal  diseases  in 
the  brain  The  dfvelopmeiii  of  the  em- 
bryo takes  place  by  new  foriuation  (epige- 
nesis). 

Knew  the  lymph  and  chyle  vessels,  and 

gave  as  their  contents  air  and  milk  alter- 
natp)v  Named  the  parenchyma  of  the 
liver,  whose  invisible  canals  discharge  the 
bile,  the  trachea  (heretofore  called  "arte- 
ria"),  the  valve  of  the  vena  cava  (val- 
vule trichlogyoa),  the  chordae  tendinetK' 
of  the  heart  The  latter  organ,  accord- 
111'/  to  him,  contains  no  blood,  an  idea 
which  Galen  refuted  by  puncturing  ita 
walls.  Theoretically  he  assumed  anas- 
tomoees  of  the  arteries  aad  vmns,  which, 
however,  normally  terminate  in  closed 
extremities  opposite  each  other. 

Respiration  is  the  introduction  of  pneu- 
ma,  which  at  hrst  goes  into  the  pulmo- 
nary veins,  and  thence  tbronjiih  the  faearfc 
into  the  bloodless  arteries.  This  pnenm» 
in  the  heart  is  vital  spirits,  in  the  braio 
aniiiiul  spirits. 

The  influx  of  the  jmeunia  into  the 
arteries  occasions  their  dilatation  and 
thus  the  pulse,  which' is  a  pasrive  proceis 
propegated  from  the  heart.  The  arteries 
contain  simple  air. 

Digestion  takes  place  through  frictioi> 
of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  i  latro-phygi- 
cianl);  nutrition,  by  the  addition  of  new 
particles;  secretion  by  the  non^atbraetive 
force.  The  bite  is  omIcss  ;  Ikewlse  the 
spleen  and  other  viscera.  Drinks  do  not 
enter  the  air  passages. 

He  shows  traces  of  pathological  anat- 
omy:  induration  of  the  liver  in  dropsy. 

.(£TiOLoar. 

The  chief  cause  of  disease  is  plethora 

and  uhfrrarii>t>  of  tlir  hiiniors  'tn  '  r  h  ''i); 
ui  levers  id  till'  larm  I,  in  infianiniittion  in 
the  sniaiier  artenen.   intiamraation  arisea 

when  the  blood  is  detained  in  the  small 
vessels  by  the  poeuma  driven  from  the- 
heart  into  the  arteries :  fever  occurs  when 
the  pfi*»tima  is  crowded  back  to  the  heart 

by  the  venous  blood,  and  Kl'^rwi  i^ou  into 
the  large  arterie*.    Dropsy  aiways  pro- 
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Sbmkioloot. 
Hero^liiliw  dividefl  iHii  ■cienoe  into 
DuigBoiit.  Frog Doais  Mid  AnftmneMS.^ 

Theiupectics. 
Herophilus  followed  in  purt  Hippnc- 
rntf's:  laid  great  8ire«a  apon  diet:  bled 
frequently;  used  freely  compound  and 


ceeds  Irom  the  liver.  Paralysis  is  due  to 
an  abvmitioii  of  th«  noiftuta  whiek  aow^ 
ishes  the  nerves  of  motion. 

SiNiioi^T. 
Critienl  evnonntione  cm  be  diatingnUhed 

from  those  which  are  injurione  with  greet 
difficulty  onlj. 

Tbkhapectica. 

Ernsistratns  rejected  Hippocrates,  and, 
like  Chn  sippus,  utterly  discfirded  bleed- 
ing, as  well  as  purgation ;  recommended 
so-«aUed  specific  remedies.  ~  la  hiBmor-  baths,  enemnte,  emetics,  friction,  cupping, 
rlMm*  he  pnetieed  ligation  of  the  limbe.  tempemneo  of  life,  llgMion  of  the  limbo 
and  was  the  first  to  edminister  cooking-  to  clove  the  anaatomoiing  Teiseli,  whioh 
salt  (a  remedy,  as  we  know,  still  given  in  hemorrhage  are  open.  Whs  a  fore- 
to-day  without  effect  in  lif^  moptysis).  He  runner  ot'  TTahnemann  in  his  acceptance 
was  a  friend  of  much  medication.  of  the  powerful  effects  of  the  smallest 

'doses  of  medicine:  three  drops  of  wipo 
was  a  very  beneficia]  drink  in  biltona 
PSAEMACOLOGY.  diorrhoBa* 
He  preferrp^f  vegetable  remedies,  and 
was  a  good  botanist.    He  designated  rem- 
edies as  '  UandH  of  the  gods." 

SlRGKRY.  StTRfJERT. 

Uentphiiua  likewise  culUvated  e^pe-       Erasistratus  discarded  paraeentefis  ub 

daily  the  irektmeat  of  nioers.  dominis  ;  opened  the  abdomen  to  apply 

remedies  directly  to. the- affected  spot; 
invented  a  kind  of  eatheter.*  In  order  to 
explain  hivmorrhnpe  dnrinir  sur;rical  oper- 
ationn,  he  supposes  that  the  pueunia  first 
escapes  out  of  the  arteries,  and  is  then 
replaced  by  yeuons  blood,  so  that  no 
OiSTBTMCS.  bleeding  arises  from  the  bloodless  arteries. 

He  knew  the  changes  of  the  portio 

vaffinalis  In   pregnanor,   and  regnHffl 

ni*-n«!ruation  as  necesssry  to  proitnancy 

and  lo  health.    Difficult  labors  arise  from 

transverse  portion,  incomplete  dilatation 

of  the  cervix,  non-mptnre  of  the  mem* 

branesy  inertia  uteri,  death  of  the  fcetos, 

hmmorrhage,  tnmors  etc. 

It  is  easy  to  trndefstand  tbst  such  diflbrences  of  doctrino^  rude  in 
tlieiitteLv«fl,  mod  etUl  more  rudely  defended,  afforded  abundiiDt  opportmiitiea 
tat  teamed  diapatee  and  the  foundation  of  "achoola",  and  that  theae 
oppcMrt^nitiee  might  eaally  continue  to  exiat  In  an  age  of  erudition  and 
artifletality.  To  this  waa  added  too.  the  superabandanoe  of  pfayaidana,  a 

1.  Heinembranee  or  rf>eoll<-ction  of  what  has  occurred.  (H.) 

2,  The  catheter  was  employed  us  early  as  the  age  of  the  Hippocratisls.    The  instru- 

meut  of  Erasistratus  was  shaped  like  the  Roman  S.  (H.) 
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oODdition  which  always  Ihvon  tpeoialism  in  praotioe,  ftnd  which  was  fhr 
more  inariied  in  this  age  thaa  in  the  classical  period  proper.  Among^  thto 
class  of  specialists  the  llthotomists  were  prominent^  and  among  these  sgain 
the  name  of 

Ammonius  of  Albxandria  (about  B.  C.  230)  deserves  special  notice.* 
The  UthotomiRts,  nv  some  of  them  at  least,  degraded  their  art  by  the  most 
infamous  practices. ' — At  this  period  medicine  was  divided  more  decidedly 
than  heretofore  into  Pharmac}',  Surgery  and  Dietetics  (medicine  proper).* 

a.  The  Herophillsts  (B.  C.  290  to  about  A.  D.  100),  who  in  later 
times  fell  into  subtile  refinements,  particularly  with  refer^uie  to  the  pulse, 
had  their  original  headquarters  at  Alexandria.  After  tlie  expulsion  of  the 
literati,  however,  by  Ptolemy  Physcon  (B.  C.  145-117),  they  took  refuge  at 
Laodieea.    Among  the  onrlier  of  them  belong 

EuDKMrs  the  Anatomist  (B.  (\  290). 

who  d»\toriho<l  the  hone-^'  thr  nerves,  tlie  brain  and  tlic  fringes  of  the  Fallopian  tubes; 
DK.MKTHirS  of  Al'A.MKA  IN  ClLK'lA   (B.  C.  2T<)). 

who  named  and  described  diabeles,  but  was  especially  distiiiguisbed  utt  an  obstetrician. 
He  divided  hemorrhages  into  those  arising;  from  an  iiijury  of  the  vessels,  and  those 
which  have  their  origin  in  atonj,  **atmstonioiie"  or  oiniple  esndMioa  of  Uood, 
without  any  1«>sion  of  the  vessels,  but  simply  as  the  result  of  ihinneisof  the  l)!()od  or 

of  the  vascniar  walLs,  Dropsy  he  divided  inaccurately  into  tympanites  and  ascites. 
He  cultivatcii  iiharniacolo^ry  and  particularly  obstPtrics,  in  which  latter  dt'partmpm 
he  ascribed  diihcult  labor  to  abnormities  of  the  fu>tus,  the  pnsKages,  or  to  the  eondiuou 
of  the  womb,  (ezeesaive  siae  of  the  bead  or  of  the  other  parts,  false  position,  death 
and  emphysema  of  the  fcetns,  small  pelvis,  diseases  of  the  womb,  mental  and  physieal 
disturbances  etc).  In  the  normal  poKiiion  the  head  was  downward,  the  arms  on  the 
thi>rh!;.  or  tho  feet  down.  Abnormal  positions  were  the  presentation  of  one  Off  both 
hands,  or  tht-  e.xistence  of  wrong  rotation  of  the  head. 

Callianax  (B.  C.  270), 
notorious  for  bis  harshness  (*)  ; 

Bacohius  (B.  C.  264), 
who  wrote  commentaries  upon  Bippocrates,  mentioned  four  causes  of  hasmorrbage: 

laceration,  suppuration,  anastomosis  and  exudation  (the  latter  the  chief),  and  declared 
that  the  pnl-^e  o<  i^inated  in  the  whole  body,  a  doctrine  violenily  opposed  by  the  parti' 

sans  of  Kraiii»'ti  aius ; 
CUEYSERJIUS, 

who  considered  the  pulse  a  function  of  the  arteries  alone,  and  entirely  exdaded  tbe 
heart  from  its  furmaUoa; 

1.  lie  inv<Mit«'>i  a  kind  of  lithiitrit««.     '  FT.) 

2.  Antiochiis  VI.,  of  Syria,  was  iiiurdt  red,  al         instigation  of  Tr3'phon,  by  the 

llthotomists  in  a  pretended  operntion  for  stone  ( U.  C.  UH).  (H.) 

3.  That,  even  as  early  as  the  a>je  of  Herodotus,  Greek  physicians  divided  medicine 

into  specialties,  may  be  inferred  from  the  expression  that  author,  in  wbidi  he 
•ays  that  the  Efcyptians  "  also"  divided  np  the  medical  art,  the  **also**  of  contat 
implying  that  the  Greeks  did  likewise. 

4.  To  a  patient,  who  lamented  that  he  must  die,  Callianax  replied  shortly  :  "Patroclus, 

too.  mu-:t  die"  Simon,  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  on  U»e  diseases  of  womeo« 
lived  before  Callianax. 
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Mantiab  (B.  C.  260), 
who  was  H  cultivator  of  pharinaco]o};y,  pharmacy  and  bandaging.    He  was  the  iirst 
who  eolieetcd  the  preparation!  of  drujj^t  iBto  h  sp«enl  hook. 

CTPIA8  of  HYLAtA  IN  CaBIA  (B.  0.  260) 
wrote  coromeotariea  on  Hippocrales. 

CALLIMACHaS  (B.  C.  246) 
likewise  wrote  oommenurlea  on  Hippocratea. 

HERACLIDBSOf  KEYTHILSA  IN  BcEOTIA  (B.  C.  230), 
m  popil  of  Cbrysermas,  who  elaborated  the  doctrine  of  the  pulse. 

Andreas  of  Cabvstub  (B.  C.  210) 

wrote  on  the  history  ot*  medic-iiie.  plmrmacolojry,  adult  orations  of  opium,  ioTented 
bandaKfis  and  described  rabies  ciininu  and  pantophobia  as  special  diseases. 

AOATnARCHTDES  (B.  C.  170) 
described  the  dracunciilus. 

Zbmo  of  Laodicea  (B.  C.  210) 
wrote  commenUriet  upon  Hippocratea,  regarded  the  heart  aa  appendaf^e  to  the 
artenea,  and  explained  the  paUie  bj  an  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  latter. 
He  alto  invented  some  compound  remedies. 

who  wro!»  rommrntarieBnponHippocratea,alao  founded  a  apecialachool  at Laodicea,^ 

to  which  beionixcd  : 

DioscoRiDEs  Phacas  (about  B.  ('.  40), 
physician  of  Cleopatra  and  atulior  uf  24  books  on  medicine; 

Alkxander  Puilalethes  (A.  J>.  20), 
who  made  some  subtle  definitions  of  the  pulse,  lo  which 

Dbxostrekes  Philalbthbb  (under  Nero), 
the  famous  physician  of  Marseilles,  subscribed  with  few  alterations.  The  latter  was 
the  mo»t  celobriited  oculist  of  his  time,  and  his  work  on  diseases  of  the  (now  lost) 
was  the  authority  upon  this  subject  until  about  A.  D.  1000.  The  use  of  the  term 
h^pochysis  tor  cataract  lin&tead  of  the  glaucoma  of  IIi])pocrate8),  origiuated  with  this 
school,  though  it  WHS  probably  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians. 

AR16T0XENE8  (A.  D.  79) 

derotsd  himself  to  the  pulse  and  pharmacology. 

Apoi«loniu8  Mys,  Apollonius  Thbr  of  Tybe 
and  Others  also  belong  among  the  later  Herophilista. 

To  the  followera  of 

b.  Ei  asiKtraluH,  whose  school  continued  from  B.  C.  280  to  aboat 
A.  D.  200,  belong: 

StRATO  of  BbBYTUB  in  CkSLB-SYBlA  (B.  C.  280), 
who  wrote  commentaries  on  Hippocrates  and  discarded  veoesectton  because  of  the 
difficnlly  of  distinguishing  between  arteries  and  veins.  One  of  bis  pupils  was  Apol- 
kmias  Stratoniens : 

Xenopiion  of  Cos  (about  B.  ('.  200) 

Hred  before  Apol!onin«  of  Memphis  iB.  C,  ITjO  i.  ntui  wrote  on  botany,  the  pnlse,  med- 
icine?? and  diseases  ut  women.  He  regarded  the  departure  of  worms  from  the  body  a 
dangerous  sign  in  diseases. 

1.  Zeuxis  flourished  probably  about  B.  C.  50.  (H.) 
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VI.',  ^  V    ■*       i.t^r.'.-nT    Ti<»  ' :  -■.■9r.%%  ptjiuMMm*  wank  mrngmim  «c  tktt  Ajeomadriu 

Ftn^MWi  'M  fv**  4httcr  icfw*  &  C.  <4  aai  30 

rr:    X  Sum  rtx4end  KrK«e  M the MsAj  U^Mrata.  ate  ^ 

m*d*r*  '/.  irjn^.'.t*  v^*ti  kiV'..:  B.  C.  _  &Ad  t£.€  detcr.sie?  of  tie  «Mer-oroB 
i»f*6Vt<  r^j  >a/.&«r  Cte«^:^^uLA.-  Hero*  Hved  sbovt  BlC.  2S4l.Mii  his  aemorj  is 
f><a>i  i<4  i»  «i«<l.<->^  4r>mi  i»  eke  pmeM  daj  bj  m  isvMtios  Hcrai**  ysfd*.  He 
alio  ^'tottM^  u9kVii^  htni»^  cateroMle  aad  «fifloc»>;  aUIe 

fpsfved  that  aabliica]  bersi*  mi^t  eoatm  tisple  air  dc 

The  diadple*  of  HnoraiLrs  and  EftASiinATrs  Ml  WKm  aad  won 
into  the  diieiuMOD  of  emptj  MibUitics — and  00  the  aid  allMed  br  tbe 

1.  An  ir*»--'r»fTit  in  whifh  «:r  w«*  driren  into  flote-i'k*  f;'^*-*  bj  »  tiream  .>f  water 
it  w«ji  p. » J  fed  HOGa«tliiD(  like  oar  orckestrioB.    it  may  t>e  reman&rd  brre  that 
faeeaHiac  to  NobI*  tbc  acrioas  naae  of  tbe  aacieat  Cvecfca  bad 
evea  ia  ibc  Alexaadriaa  pcnod  iolo  vtna<MKwbip\»  aad  brilfiaat 
•oagbt  by  Cb«  ^mpioTment  of  aambrrs.   Ftoleiaj  Fliiiadelphat «.  ^  pnaealcd 

^lO  raa^iciann.  inclriding  300  lingers  who  piat-  l  npon  tb«  citbanL  Among  the 
Romans  ihi*  iftnd^nrr  was  carried  •till  further  .ind  in  C^^r's  time  on  one 
OCcaAiaQ  1200  iUQi;en  and  musicians  performed  together  io  Rome,  a  phenomenon 
afaia  vitaeaiad  ia  our  day.  Tbe  Greek  ma«ical  aocatioa  was  tranwnitted  to  a« 
hj  tbe  Alesaodriaa  Aljrpiat»  aboal  a  C.  96$, 
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Ptolemies  to  the  advancemeut  of  science  bore  no  fruit  of  importance,  if  we 
except  from  this  jud^cnt  anatomy,  aad  perhaps  materia  medica. 

As  tlie  schools  already  mentioned  may  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
Aristotle,  so  the  third  Alexandrian  school, 

c.  The  School  of  Empirics  CB.  C.  280  to  about  A.  I).  IIT),  was 
especialh'  due  to  the  influence  of  the  skeptics.  Skepticibii^  inaugnmted  by 
Pyrrho  of  Elis  (B.  C.  376-288),  was  introduced  by  .Enesidemus  '  into 
the  medicine  of  the  Empirics,  who  assumed  originally  the  title  of  Teretics, 
or  Mnemuiieutics,  and  only  at  a  later  period  took  that  of  I\]iii})iric8. 

This  school  (if  we  except  that  of  ilippocruLos)  undoubLudly  defended 
the  best  priui  ^ples.  and  is  of  great  importance  in  the  development  of  the 
methods  of  medical  investigation  and  treatment.    The  Empirics  rejected 
as  useless  all  search  after  the  causes  of  disease,  and  all  knowledge  of 
anatomy — certainly  a  graT«  mistake — but,  on  ih»  other  hand,  laid  the 
greatest  weight  upon  experience.    The  fonndations  of  the  latter  were 
accident,  history  (the  remembrance  of  earlier  cases  and  anamnesis),  and  the 
application  of  similar  cases  (analog}  ),  which  tc^ther  composed  the  so-called 
** Empiric  tripod".  In  new  diseases  there  was  added  thereto  invention, 
which,  as  practical  experience,  in  so  fSitf  as  it  was  awakened  by  earlier 
experience,  formed  a  fourth  category.  They  r^ected  all  &  priori  reasoning, 
and  bad  recourse  to  the  so-called  b3'potypose8  (i.  e.  definitions,  in  which  no 
attention  was  paid  to  the  hidden  causes),  as  well  as  to  nominal,  instead 
of  real,  definitions    and  to  the  epilogism  (i.  e.  a  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  disease  acqniied  from  actual  obaerration),  by  which  all  fruitless  antece- 
dent reasoning  was  cut  off.   If  e.  g.  a  person  has  become  insane,  and  a  scar 
is  also  found  upon  his  head,  one  infers  from  the  latter  the  hidden  exciting 
cause  of  the  disease,  the  wound  of  the  head.   The  Empirics  also  discarded 
the  doctrine  of  indications.   They  wislied  only  to  cure  the  patient — an 
undeniably  practical  aim — and  thus  to  fulfil  the  highest  duty  of  medicine, 
which  is  not  aided  by  fine-spun  theories.   Aoooiding  to  their  ticws,  disease 
is  a  coincidence  of  accidents,  which  always  concur  in  the  human  body  in 
the  same  way,  and  whose  number  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  since  from 
a  single  accident  one  can  seldom  judge  of  diseases,  and  determine  their 
treatment.    For  the  latt«r  purpose  the  addition  of  more  recent  cases,  the 
time  and  the  ortier  of  their  occurrptKo  are  also  of  wntroiling  importance. 

The  founder  of  the  School  of  Eni|tirie8,  whose  aim  was  opposition  to 
the  absolute  rule  of  the  Dogmatism  of  that  period,  was 

PuiLiNus  of  (^oe  '  B.  C.  280), 
a  pupil  of  Herophiliis,  and  a  commentator  on  the  wnuu^s  of  Hippocrates.    He  dis- 
oirded  all  dogmas  and  laid  weight  upon  autopsy'  aloue,  a  term  which  became  tiub- 

1.  iEnesidemus  was  a  tiafive  of  Crete  who  flourishod  at  Alexandria  probabl}-  about 

B.  C.  40.    He  wrote  eijibt  books  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  Pvrrho.    i  H.) 

2.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  Empirics  employed  the  term  autopsia 

in  tu  ■trictlj  etymological  senie  to  designate  personal  ohservaiion,  and  not  as 

^ynonomous  with  autu[)sia  cadaverica  or  po.st  mortem  OXaniination,  aa  the  tonn 
is  very  frequeatlj  employed  at  the  present  day.  (HJ 
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sequcrjtly  the  shibboleth  oi"  the  Empiric  sect,  and  i"?  again  met  with  in  the  !7A 
century  and  the  patholojdcal  schools  of  the  19th.  Yet  Philinus  declared  that  the 
uatomioi]  kiri»iri«dt(e  wbteh  he  had  acqiiinNl  fron  Harophilua  had  not,  m  such, 
holped  him  at  all  in  th«  core  of  the  nek.  fiia  nu>c«nor,  however, 

Sbrapiok  of  Albxahdua  (B*  0.  270)> 
from  hit  importance  in  the  school  waa  alto  stjied  its  second  founder.  He  was  always 

at  war  with  Hippocrntcs,  and  gave  vojiue  to  several  curious  remedies,  c.  ir.  the 
testicles  of  the  wild  boar  in  epilepsy.  He  likewise  recommended  sulphur  in  chronic 
diseases  of  the  i»kin,  the  heart  of  the  hare,  turtle's  blood  and  —  crocodile's  dun^ 
The  latter  throng  his  inflaenee  is  said  to  harve  ae<|nired  a  very  high  price.  Serm^on 
wished  to  discard  all  hypotheses  and  to  evoid  all  wrangliag.  He  lived  about  the 
period  of  the  greatest  scientific  activity  in  Alexandria,  under  Ptolemy  Guergetes 
(B.  C.  246-221^,  who  authorized  the  trandation  of  the  Bible  known  as  the  Septnaipnt. 

6LAU01A8  (B.  C.  260) 
wrote  a  collection  of  alphabetical  commentaries  upon  Hippocrates,  with  the  design 
of  provinfT  him  a  supporter  of  the  Kinpirics.    He  was  likewise  the  inventor  of  the 

"Empiric  tripod',  and  prided  himself  greatly  upon  his  invention. 

Zki  xis  the  Empiric  (B.  C.  250) 
was  also  an  eminent  pbytiiuiuii. 

Heraclides  of  Tarentitm  (B.  C.  240), 
a  pnpil  of  Mantias  the  Herophilist,  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Empirics,  aod- 
wrote  extensive  commentaries  npon  Hippocrates,  with  treatises  on  the  cnre  -of 
tnternat  diseases,  pharmacy,  food,  the  pulse  etc.  He  employed  opium  internally 
to  procure  sleep,  and  treated  "phrenitis"  in  a  darkened  clmniher,  with  daily  enemata. 
vene«?pclion,  nnd  ponlticps  to  the  head.  He  likewise  occupied  liininelf  with  the  Cos- 
metic art  and  the  .study  of  poiiious,  iiiid  mentiunn  the  strangulation  of  hernia. 

Apollonius  '-the  Empiric   (about  B.  C.  230)  ami 

ApoLLONirs  BiBLAS  (B.  C.  230-200) 
wrote  cummentarieH  upon  the  writings  of  Hippucrati'S,  and  the  latter  was  also  the 
author  of  treatises  upon  dru^. 

AP0LL0NIU8  of  GlTTlUM  {ll  CyPE1:B, 
lived  much  later->-HUH>at  B.  C.  50 — ^bnt  likewise  wrote  commentaries  npon  HippoC' 
rates  with  some  original  treatises.   He  was  a  pnpil  of  Zopjrns. 

The  subjeotB  of  medicines  and  poisoaa  in  this  d$j  daimed  bo  much 
interest  that  even. 

ATTAL08  in.  of  Pbroaml's*  IN  MvsiA  (B.  C  138-133),  and  Mitbbi- 
DATES  the  Gekat  of  Pontes  (B.  C  124-64), 

oecepied  themselves  with  their  study,  established  botanical  ^rnrdens  for  this  purpose, 
and  experimented  with  poisons  and  antidotes.   The  so-called  "  Mitbridaticam  ",  a 

1.  Capital  of  one  of  the  kingdoms  formed  from  the  rains  of  the  empire  of  Alexander, 
and  the  seat  of  a  ttni?ersity-  and  academy  of  fine  arts  (Altar  of  Pergamns).  It 
was  lon^  a  rival  of  Alexandria,  CKpecially  in  regard  to  its  lihrarj,  which  was 

founded  hy  Knmenes  H.  f  R.  C.  T.^-UVJ).  Whi  n  Ptolemy  IF.  had  prohibited 
the  exportaiiiin  of  papyrus,  in  order  to  deprive  tlie  king^  ul  Per^Htnus  of  the 
material  for  tlie  increa&e  of  their  collection  of  books,  parchment  is  said  to  have 
heen  invented  here  to  take  its  place.  (Baas.) 

Pergamns  was  the  birth|daee  of  Galen,  and  the  seat  of  a  very  famons 
Asctepieion,  which  was  visited  hy  Caracalla  as  late  as  A.  D.  215.  (H.) 
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hijjhly  pri/.i'ii  nniversal  antidote  e»lppme<l  down  even  to  modern  times,  derived  its 
name  frotn  tlic  latter  monarch.    At  this  period  too  lived 

Cleoi'Uanti  s  {B.  C.  138), 

«rho  was  the  teacher  of  Atclepiftdei  of  Bithjiiia  and  wrote  on  remedies,  and  the  poet, 
^mmarmn  and  pbjeician 

NicANDEB  of  Colophon  (B.  C.  136)  in  Lydia, 
educated  in  Alexandria,  whose  poems  "Theriaca"  (On  poisonous  beastsj  and 

"  Alexlpharmaca"  (antidotes  !  are  still  extant.  The  first  contains  di-scriptions  of 
the  hitr-s  of  «««r|^«'nt«».  eflppcinlly  of  thp  viper,  mention^  lff'chp<»  cups  and  Inirning  out 
the  bitten  pari.  Thf  second  poem  teache<«  thf  rf'in«'Mil  of  thp  poison  in  thp  first 
place  bjr  emetics,  nnd  its  envelopment  bj  drinlvs  imilk,  oil,  wine  etc.  !.  It  ulso 
dewribes  in  je^neral  the  Kjmptonic  in  catee  of  internal  poiaoiiinjc,  especially  hy  opium, 
colchicnm^  henbane,  litharge,  white  lead  etc. 

In  the  last  century  befc»re  Christ  lived 
Cratbvas  (B.  C.  70). 
a  famous  rhlzotomist,  who  dedicated  to  Uitbridates  a  work  on  pharmacology  with 
color*  '!  j.lntp<5 

rosiiM.Mi  R  i  B.  (V  70) 
too  is  reckoned  among  the  Empirics,  and  ijideed,  even  (Jltouatra  <  U.  C  ti9-30), 
dauthter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  the  magnificent  and  captivating  spouse  of  her  brother 
Ptolemy  XI L.  Dicmfsns,  is  mentioned  in  this  connexion,  in  eooseqnenee  of  bar 
titerary  labors  on  the  snfajjects  of  cosmetics  and  diseases  of  women.  Her  eoorseof 
life  was  undoubtedly  adapted  to  j^ive  her  abondaot  experience  in  the^e  brancln  >,  and 
we  nee<l  only  admit  fhnt  hpr  amofirs  with  Caesar,^  Antony  and  others  left  her 
iuffici'  iit  I'-isure  to  d<  vote  to  their  .study. ^ 

In  tills  too  sh«'  had  as  models  her  predecessors,  the  beautiful  and  .starry -haired 
Berenice,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  Arsinoe,  the  daofthter  of  Berenice  and  wife 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelpbns,  both  of  whom  had  Invented  famous  ointments  aiid  per^ 
fasaeries.  Indeed,  aceordinii  to  the  papyrus  Ebers,  articles  of  luxury  and  ooametic 
appliances  were  in  common  use  in  K^'yi  t  at  an  extremely  early  period  and  were  aa 
popnliir  tli'  T'-  .n«  under  Louis  XI\ .  and  the  rejrenc}',  tliough  their  fra|prance  could  not 
at  either  period  remove  the  odor  of  the  vices  of  society. 

Cleopatra  prescribes,  e.  g.  fnr  ulcers  of  the  vulva:  arsenic,  burni  paper,  claterium, 
latbyris.  sulphur  aa.  6.6  grammes.  Rub  to]Eether  and  apply,  or  insert  as  a  pessary, 
twice  daily,  nifcht  and  mornin;:,  until  the  ulcer  is  healed.  She  is  also  acquainted 
wi'h  roiidylomafR  rh.ii;!idr«  and  irnnorrhopn  and  di.>^cusse8  diseases  of  preicnant 
piirt'irieiit  and  l.viii'.'  in  women  etc.  Whether  the  queen  was  the  real  authoress  of  the 
work  ahcrwied  to  her  pen  is  doubtful. 

The  number  of  the  later  Kmpiries  is  great,  but  even  tlieir  period  is 
not  alwavs  well  eBtiiblisjiietl.    \V('  notice  oulj 

HEHAii  of  Cappadocia  ^li.  ('.  30), 
who  wrote  a  treatise  on  pharmacology  t  N'arthe.\  > ; 

1.  Even  in  tbi^  fallm  a:^''  '*f  the  kiriixdom  of  the  Ptolemies  !Jci«'nce  in  Alexandria 

stood  so  hitih  that  Cicsar,  the  ruler  of  the  KomanR  (at  that  time  at  the  summit 
of  their  power  I,  authoriJRed  the  Alexandrian  Sosiyene.s  to  reform  the  calendar. 

2.  With  Cleopatra  disappeared  from  the  stage  of  history  the  Greek  family  of  the 

Ptolemies,  only  to  survive,  however,  (sometbtnK  like  our  Hohenstaufen  family) 

in  the  immortal  r<'i  or  I-  of  poetry  nnd  rotnatico  Ii^  ffmradin,  however,  was 
named  Co^sarion,  and  was  put  to  death  utter  the  battle  of  Actium  bj  the  cowardly 
OctavianuH. 

9 
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MeNODOTUS  of  NiCOMEDIA  (A.  D.  100), 
the  invftiitor  of  the  "  Epiloirism  "  ; 

ZoPYRUs  (about  li.  C.  80), 
ft  ctilHviitor  of  pharmacolojry  : 

TiiEUDAS  of  Laodicea  (A.  D.  117).  u  .Tfvvish  ph3'8iciaii  educate<I  in 
AlcxaDilria  and  famous  as  an  uuatuuiisl,  but  opposed  b}-  Galen  ;  Quintus, 
Ltcdb»  Satyrus,  -Escuhion  of  Pergamus,  Pelops  of  Smyrna.  Pheciaxcs, 
CAhUQhKs  and  Nusibsianus,  who  were  all  teachers  of  Galen. 

Still  later  EmpiricB  were  Aqbippa  and  Ssztus  Empieicus  (A.  D.  193), 
who  exereiseil  great  influence  even  in  modem  times,  as  e.  g.  upon  Plerm 
Bayle.  Sextns  tliougbt  the  same  thing  might  be  defended  or  opposed  on 
equivalent  grounds,  and  was  a  pessimist  also  in  regard  to  the  object  of 
existence.  Both  these  latter  phj'sicians  belonged  to  the  philosophical  sect 
of  the  Slceptlcs,  the  last  oflbhoot  of  the  Empiric  school,  which  continued 
also  to  the  very  close  of  antiquity. 

That  the  partisans  of  the  two  last  mentioned  Schools "  fell  into  all 
sorts  of  wrangles  and  quarrels,  may  be  judged  both  from  the  known  facts, 
and  from  the  special  dialectic  training  and  ability  of  the  later  Greeks, 
increased,  if  not  awaki  nod.  by  their  active  and  not  always  pure  political 
and  party  life— yet  the  Kmpirics  may  remind  us  that  diseases  are  cnnd 
by  remedies,  not  by  eloquence.  Our  own  experience  too  of  the  oonrse  of 
aflhini  in  later  times  ma}-  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  Alexandrian 
science  exercised  a  controlling  influence  upon  all  subsequent  antiquity,  and 
supplied  even  to  median  al  niodicino  its  ediu  ationnl  material.  ^Vry  much 
of  what  i*?  ascribed  to  thi'  later  w liters  among  the  .Vucients,  and  especially 
to  (ialen,  really  belongs  to.  ant\  was  taken  from,  the  earlier  Alexandrian 
physicians,  whose  works  have  mostly  perished. 

10.  TBItBRIIAET  MBBIOIVB. 

Some  fragments  of  the  veterin.  i  \  work  of  Simon  of  Athens  are  still 
extant  Xenophon  and  Aristotle,  too,  touch  upon  veterinary  subjects,  and 
special  works  on  this  branch  were  written  by  the  famous  Diodes  and 
Epichannus  of  Cos  (about  B.  C.  250),  though  no  relics  of  them  now  remain. 

We  must  here  interrupt,  however,  for  a  short  time,  the  frirther  dtacns- 
alon  of  declining  Grecian  medicine,  to  examine  the  scanty  traces  of  inde- 
pendent medicine  among  the  Romans, — the  next  most  highly  civilised 
people  of  the  old  world. 


II.    Till-:  MKDICINE  OK  TiiK  ROMANS. 

SO  Ihr  as  we  can  speak  of  such  an  art.  did  not  rise  above  the  \  ery  first 
rudiments^  In  tllis  department  also  the  productive  genius  of  the  (J reeks 
was  lacking  among  the  Romans,  and  here  too  the  greatest  and  undeoiabl}- 
the  most  on£rinal  people  of  antiquity  in  |>  >litirnl  science,  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks  intellecUial  grafts  to  improve  their  own  dull  (though  vigorous)  un- 
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interesting  and  none  too  frnitfiil  nu-ntal  culture.  — a  culture  which  in  fact 
livofl  s  >  to  *i)t':ik.  upon  the  imported  spices  of  Grecian  spirit.  And  this 
f^reciun  spiiii.  so  liomuUessl}'  rich,  so  attractive  and  yet  so  profound,  could 
supply  to  this  peojde., undoubtedly  ^reat  in  that  element  wlicrein  lay  its  own 
weakness  ruul  even  in  tlie  ruin  of  its  native  land,  an  adequate  aiul  jjerfect 
pollen,  wliuli  has  for  centuries,  indeed,  fructified  our  own  civilization. 
Thoro  were  then  among  the  Romans  a  semi-original.  mytholotj:ical  medicine, 
and  traces  of  iheurgic  prachces  alone     ,M1  else  hclongs  to  the  Greeks  ! 

According  to  the  well-known  tcbUuiony  of  Pliny  the  Romans  had 
originally  no  physicians,  at  least  none  whom  we  can  consider  educated  in 
their  art.  "  The  Roman  people  for  more  than  GOO  years  were  not,  indeed, 
without  medical  art,  but  tbey  were  witliout  physidans."  This  art  consisted 
merely  in  prayers,  dietetic  measures,  prescripUoDS  ftom  the  Sibylline  books, 
charms  etc.  That  the  Romans  cherished  much  grosser  supentitions  than 
the  Greeks  is  well  known.  With  rude  simplicity  they  elevated  into  divta- 
tties  those  evils  which  especially  harassed  them,  in  order  probably  to  rid 
themselves  of  them  by  sach  promotion,  and  then  worshipped  these  deities 
with  fervor.  Thus  fever  and  foul  odors  were  worshipped  as  the  goddesses 
Pebris  and  Mephitis ;  in  great  weakness  Fessonia  was  invoked ;  when  the 
•cloacip  exhaled  fonl  odors,  Cloacina  I  £ven  a  goddess  Scabies  was  not 
wanting,  and  a  plague-god  Angeronla ;  a  goddess  of  menstruation  and  of 
the  womb,  Fluonia  and  Uterina;  and  Ossipoga,  goddess  of  the  navel  and 
bones  of  children !  Most  numerous  were  the  goddesses  of  midwifery,  as 
Cama,  who  aleo  guarded  the  powers  of  the  stomach.  Dea  Natio,  Beie  Car- 
mentie.  Prosa  and  Postverta,  who  were  invoked  in  false  presentations. 
These  goddesses  designed  for  the  female  sux  seem  to  have  originated  in 
the  fancy  of  the  midwives.  The  inventive  genius  of  servants  manifestly 
supplied  the  necessities  of  male  superstition  with  the  god  Priapus,  the 
visible  representative  of  male  generative  activity,  whose  worsliip  we  have 
already  noticed  among  tin*  Plncnit  ians,  and  likwise  exi8te<l  among  the  Jews 
in  their  Lingamcultus  The  jju  siding  di\  inity  in  niedicine.  however,  was 
Dea  Salus.  who  wat<')ie()  over  l»«)th  pnhlic  and  private  weal.  Yet  even  of 
these  gods  and  goddesses  none  seem  oriirinnl  but  nil  to.ltave  been  invented 
by  Roman  fancy  at  Grecian  huggcstion.  Tiie  iast  mentioned  godti<'ss  v.  n.  first 
received  a  temple  at  Rome.  B,  C.  450,'  after  Apollo  Mcdicus.  who  enjoyed  one 
as  earh"  as  H.  C.  4()7.'  With  this  deity  and  their  <iwn  divinities.  w!io  owed 
their  very  existence  and  names  to  an  inapt  and  rude  fancy,  the  Komans 
were  not  satisfied,  but  worshipped  also  Phrygian.  Egyptian  and  Grecian 
medical  gods,  and  built  for  them  temples  at  Rome  and  in  other  places.  In 
these  templM  the  ministrations  were  offered  in  part  by  the  original  fellow- 
oonntiymen  of  the  deities  concerned,  lest  perchance  they  might  be  {Di[)ro[)- 

1.  A  U  C    tr)0  or  B.  C.  302.    It  whs  founded  by  tlie  censor  C.  Junius  Bubuleas 

n  ("  :Wj  and  dedicntpd  H.  C.  :^02.    iU  ^ 

2.  This  temple  was  vowed  on  the  occasion  ot  a  H^vcre  epidemic  ut  Rome,  B.  C.  430, 

and  dedieattd  by  C.  Jalius,  consul,  B.  C.  426.  (H.) 
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erlj  execotod.  Thus  they  sacrifloed  to  ^sculapiuft  (who  was  sommooed 
from  Epidaarus,  B.  C.  294,  to  be  a  Roman  God),  to  Isis  and  Serapia,  to 
Juno  and  Diana  Lncina,'  and  thej  solemnized  the  mjsteries  of  the  Cabin. 

The  thenigic  practices  to  be  followed  in  pnblic  calamity  under  the 
form  of  disease  were  fulfilled  by  the  Haruspioes  and  Aagurs,  wIk>  were  of 
Etruscan  origin,  and  rather  ministers  of  state  than  of  religion.  Nnma 
Pompilins  (reigned  B.  C.  715-672),  who  promulgated  the  law  relative  to 
the  excision  of  the  child  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  pregnant  woman,  estab* 
lished  also  a  College  of  Augurs,  who,  from  the  flight  of  birds  and  the 
entrails  of  animals,  predicted  health  or  the  reverse,  even  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Cicero,  when  they  could  scarcely  look  each  other  in  the  face  witboat 
smiling.  Distinguished  men,  noniinntcd  especially  for  this  porpose,  intor* 
rogated  the  Sibylline  books,  and  in  epidenii<  s  magic  songs,  learned  from  the 
Etruscans,'  were  universally  sung.  In  order  to  propitiate  the  gods  solemn 
processions  were  also  instituted  (as  at  a  later  period  in  papal  Rome,  which 
adopted  nmch  of  it??  pnsrenntrN'  from  the  heathen),  or  a  nail  was  driven  into 
the  ri^ht  door-jiost  <»1'  tlie  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitoliijus.  On  the  (»etasit)ii 
of  a  dreadful  plairue  in  the  year  B.  C.  400,  the  Jlnmans  soU-ninized  the  first 
lectisternium  ;  that  is  the  imaTres  of  the  <rods  were  placed  upon  foin  lies, 
borne  through  the  streets,  and  tinally  feasted  with  the  best  viands  of  the 
season. 

Marcus  Poreius  (^alo.  ilie  Censor  <B.  ('.  J.U-nity,  up|K)sed  the  gradual 
introduction  of  Grecian  civi]i2alii>n.  as  he  diil  everythinii  not  originally  of 
Boman  growth  ;  for  he  was  perfectly  acquuiiitt  tl  with  that  phenomenon 
which  has  i*ecurred  so  often  in  history  —  the  deterioration  resulting  from 
the  contact  of  a  more  highly  cultivated  and  correspondingly  etl'eminate 
people  with  a  nation  of  lower  intellectual  development  but  physically  more 
vigorous—and  hence  he  desire<l  to  preserve  Roman  popular  medicine  to  the 
exclusion  of  Grecian  science.  Accordingly*  he  himself  practised  medicine 
after  an  old  receipt-book,  and  recommended  senseless  magic  songs  (oarmina), 
e.  g.  in  dislocations.  Huat,  hanat.  ista,  pista  sista  damniato  damnaustra." 
Like  the  Pythagoreans  he  considered  the  cabbage  —  probably  under  the 
form  of  ambrosial  Muerkraut  —  especially  healthy,  as  was  also  wine.*  He 

1.  Compare  Horace  )i 

*■  Muiaiuiu  cu>tu,->  iirniorutit«|ut'.  Viiitu. 
Quiv  laltoranteK  utero  pueUii« 
T«r  voentH  audis.  ftdiinit^ae  leto, 

Oiva  triformi*." 

2.  The  Ktru^cnns  werr  «ri  aKoncinal  Iialiaii  rncf,  who  j»p-i>t  ,>M',i  a  verr  h'mh  civilr?^- 

tio»  \^)uy^  WIkiv  tlie  liuiuutis  oatno  inio  luilv.  Iij  lernmirs,  technics  aud 
architecture  they  occupietl  a  hiiiu  pnMUuti.  and  carried  uu  an  t^teiuive  com- 
inerce  with  E'lypt  and  the  Orietit  in  general,  m*  well  ajc  with  the  north  of  Europe. 
Their  written  lancuaice.  however.  ba»  never  l>een  Ufctphered. 

3.  How  ooHrse  was  tl;o  imxK"  of  Ilt'o.  even  «nn>n;^  tin-  o'.ii  K.ui!aiK»  ot"  rank,  may  be 

inferred  from  the  kitotu'ii  rt  oi-itits  ol  (\iti>.  iti  wliuli  tii>tir-duinpling»  plsj  the 
same  role  that  they  Jo  among  the  BavArtan.^  ut  the  (ir\>»ent  day. 
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likewise  understood  surgical  mutters,  and  was  a  vt'tt;nujiruui  lo  hoot. 
Thus  he  had  sick  cows  placed  upon  their  hind-legs  and  drinks  poured  down 
them  by  men  —  but  not  for  the  worhi  by  women  ! 

In  this  ertrly  period  physiciiin.s  formed  a  class  (lespi.-eil  by  tbe  belter  orfJ«»r  of 
Housansi,  tor  mediciue,  down  to  the  time  of  Ca-sar  and  eveu  later,  was  considered  au 
ocenptttioD  unworthv  of  on«  of  the  QuiriteH,  in  Uet  •»  dishonorable."  Old  Roman 
phjfticians,  therefore,  (all  the  physicians  seem  to  have  been  foreixnen)  are  never 
mentioned  by  name,  tliou<:h  we  have  accounts  of  grentor  t  r  lesser  epidemics, 
especially  CHinp-epidemics.*  By  dejireet*.  Iinwfver.  many  GtfM'k  physicians  of  the 
lower  order  (pqiitvalenf  to  tho  uncalled  "itinerants"  of  the  Middle  Ajies)  n\ aiiderod 
to  Rome,  in  order  lo  turn  tliei.-  knowledge  into  money  in  the  wcaliliy  luetropolis  of 
the  world.  In  this  respect  we  may  draw  a  not  oninterestinfc  hiatorieal  parallel 
between  the  mataal  relattuns  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  those  of  Kurope  and  America 
St  ■  later  period.  The  older,  civilized  people  fertilised  the  rising  republic  witli  their 
spiritual  treasures  and  acquirements;  the  new  stale,  in  return,  ottered  lo  the  adherents 
of  fh«*  oM  a  bettor  tnafrrinl  pxi.stence  here  than  at  boriip.  Another  point  of  similaritj' 
may  also  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  beiiinnin)!,  chielly  the  lower  and  impure 
elements  of  the  Grecian  medical  profession  travelled  from  Greece  to  the  Roman 
capital,  just  as,  after  about  2000  years,  the  same  tbtnfc  occurred  with  respect  to 
Eorope  and  America.'  The  Greek  a1ipts&,  bath'keepers  and  .slaves,  who  claimed  in 
Rome  to  be  physicians  and  worked  for  pay,  prepared  for  succeeding  and  comix  tont 
physicians  in  Rome  the  same  doubts  and  the  same  burden  of  scorn  that  their  mudcru 

1.  Epidemics  of  a  nosological  character  not  definitely  determined  raged  in  the  years 

H.  C.  4;)1.  436,  4^0,  412.  405.  31)5  (in  the  reports  of  this  so-called  "  ?•  of 
Diodr.nis"  mention  is  madf  r,f  "  tlie  physician.s" ),  I^n.',  M,;! .  :!14  2li|  27f.. 
'212  (before  Syracuse),  205.  1H2  lin  Rome).  M!"?,  If.'  in  Home).  ■>.")  ctr  On 
these  occa.'iions  aid  was  sought  iu  lectistornia,  uuguricii  etc.,  and  at  one  time, 
when  men  particularly  succumbed  beneath  the  p1a;:ue,  H70  old  women^a  class 
of  whom  many  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  fallen  victims,  even  among  the 
heathen,  to  mistaken  belief  and  Huperstition,— were  con<l<Mnned  to  death.  Thus 
the  'Christians"  do  not  Stand  alone  with  their  belief  in  witches! 

2.  The  faticifiil  anaioLTv  hore  as.sumed  i.s  impaired  hy  tin-  considerHtion  ihat  while 

the  Greek  medica.«<terH  wetit  to  the  metropolis  of  the  world  to  make  nioney  and 
enjoy  its  pleasures,  tbe  pioneer  phytiicians  ()f  America  came  to  an  untrodden 
wilderness,  for  the  moet  part  from  very  diflTerent  motives.  Nor  do  I  know  any- 
thing in  the  history  of  the  American  medical  profession  which  warrants  the 
implication  of  the  text  that  its  early  representatives  were  inferior,  mentally  or 
morally^,  to  the  nrrrai/f  of  thoir  European  collenpnes  Of  course  the  nrnst  pros- 
perou<i  riiid  hIjU*  European  prm'titiotier.s  felt  no  temptation  to  exchan^i'  the 
comforts  Mild  luxuries  of  civilization  for  the  trials  and  dangers  of  colonial  life  in 
America.  Of  course  quacks  and  other  adveuturers  abounded,  and  it  may  «ven 
be  (though  1  know  nothing  to  establish  the  fact)  that  some  of  our  pioneer 
physicians  belonged  to  that  class  of  whom  the  poet  wrote: 
"True  patriots  all:  for  }>p  it  undfrstood 
They  left  their  country  loi  llieir  counlr\  s  good." 

But  an  ajte  and  iiemisphere  wliicli  produced  a  I'ludd,  a  Greatrakes  n  l»it:hy, 
a  Butler,  with  other  notorious  charlatans,  can  .scarcely  rebuke  the  American 
colonies  for  harboring  a  few  less  fomon«,  and,  therefore,  less  dangerous,  quacks. 
We  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  early  physicians  of  the  United  States  have  left 
behind  no  reputation  over  which  their  succeaaors  need  blush.  (H.) 
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compeers  occasioned  for  a  \ontt,  time  amont;  the  more  intelli^'ent  AmencaDs.  Greek 
phjeleiane,  therefore,  were  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  better  Roman  eirclest  and 
passed  for  cbarlataiiH  and  alchemists.^   The  first  Greek  surgeon  who  wait  attracted 

to  Rome,  or  rather  tin?  first  whose  nnrno  has  been  preserved  to  us.  was  a  certain 
ArcliatiJUhus,  from  Peloponnesus,  who  B.  (,'.  210  even  received  Hotnan  eilixi  ntthip. 
The  storv  tfoes,  iiowcver,  that  he  was  i)unished  from  tlie  cit.v  »«  a  "caruifex" 
("butcher"  is  the  vulgar  .expreraion  to-da^  i,  because  lie  Used  ihe  knife  and  6n*  to» 
freely. 

Not  lonn  after,  however,  the  Greek  physicians  won  an  hotioritble  position. 
Indeed  the  most  distint^uished  (ir^ok  phjsieiuns  of  later  times  priicti.«ed  chiefly  in 
Romf  and  th<*  :rreat  provincial  cities  of  the  empire,  to  which  rnnk  even  Ath'^n*;  had 
gunk,  iicrc  bet^an  u  period  in  which  a  complete  Kepanitiou  of  (ir^ek  and  Human 
taedicine  is  no  lonj^er  possible,  for  both  were  continually  jo.siling  each  other  on  one 
and  the  same  6eld,  the  Roman  Empire.  Y«!t  the  loading  vtttwn  and  the  acioal  sul^ 
stance  of  the  science  were  always  borrowed  from  (he  Grcekn,  thottich  Roman  phjM* 
cians.  from  this  time  forth,  ciillivnted  medicine  in  various  wa\s.  Still  we  may  say, 
in  general  terms  that  there  wa»  no  longer  anv  ori^iinai  Roman  mi  dicine! 

111.    URIiKK  .MKDICINK  l»o\VX  T(  i  I  IIK  TIMK  UK  THK  !?()M\N  EMPIRE 
AND  UMIL   lilK  PKHIOD  OF  ITS  OVEKTHKOW. 
(OR.fiCO-ROMAN  MKDICINK  > 

Til  spitt"  of  the  sulijoction  of  llie  (Ireeks  to  tin-  jtolitioal  power  of  the 
Ilomans,  in  spiW  of  tin-  loss  of  tbeir  political  ituii-puihiiiii  —  n  «'r<iulitiun 
united  among  other  pcojtle  with  their  spiritual  jjower.  their  iiunosi  being 
and  their  capacity  for  action  —  still  this  uiiiqiie  (ireek  people  preserved  its 
old  creative  activity  and  power,  ruled  the  Romans  through  thesie  in  the 
field  of  science,  ami  ihus  vanquished  their  political  conquerors  m  the  .'sphere 
of  intellecl.  Ui>on  all  people  with  whom  tlie  peculiar  (ircck  spii  iL  iiaa  ever 
come  into  contact,  it  has  at  least  impressed  its  stamp.  But  it  brought  the 
RoiuanB  so  completely  under  its  power  that  the}*  imitated  its  works,  and, 
indeedf  the  rich  and  (what  Is  ordinaiilj  the  same  thing)  the  eduoatedy 
eapccialljr  after  the  age  of  Sylla  (B.  G.  138-78),  chose  the  Qreek  as  their 
w>lloquial  tongue. 

So  much  was  thia  the  case  that  not  only  were  Greek  sehoola  sontiht  afier  irery 
much  like  our  untverKitiea,  hut  the  Latin  Inneuatie  itself  aasunif^  a  Greek  t>troc(are. 
Children  were  expected  lo  learn  to  speak  (ireek,  and  for  thi8  purpnite  Greek  nuraea, 

teachers  etc.  were  invited  to  Home,  and  in  the  work.s  of  the  most  inipr)rtnnl  Roman 
writers  of  t!it^  •sii](\*>ti  ii«^o  ol  l.iitin  literature  wf»  tv^n^  imr  iiif'«  qn»  nTly  -t  rapH  of  (»reek. 
Upon  wiiicii  liic  authors  pride  thein^eUeii  as  openly  as  wc  dni  wiili  I  rench  in  the  Ibtb 
century.   This  we  otMierve  even  in  Ctcerol 

Roman  citUure  waa  an  little  independent  that  it  can  lay  no  claim  to  oriainality 
in  anything  save  ajiriculturo,  jurisprudence*  and  architect  me.  For  even  the  hri»i 
Latin  poets  Were  (Jrcek'N  i  Livius  ,\ndn»nicuis  ('na-us  Na'vins,  t^uintuK  Ennius,  all  in 
the  M  ceniury  H.  ('.  i,  or  wrote  after  Greek  model;',  aa  Plautus  (died  B  C  1^0), 

L  Juvenal  writes: 

'*  Orspcttlns  eauriens  in  coclutn.  jasseris,  ihtu'* 
2.  As  the  Greeks  were  the  authoi-t$  <.f  public  Inw.  »o  the  Romans  created  private  law, 
both  in  contrast  lo  the  theocratic  law  of  other  ancient  peoplca. 
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Publiua  Trrentius  Afer  (died  li.  C.  193),  Pacuvius,  Ca?ciliiis  Statius,  Atiicus. 
Horatius,  Verjrilius,  Uvidius  and  Lucretius  (died  A.  I).  35).  In  philosophy,  oratory 
and  hi.sturtcal  writing  too,  tlie  RoniaiiR  followed  the  Greeks,  as  is  iimnifest  from 
Cicero,  Livius  (  B.  C.  38-17),  Seneca  and  others.  In  like  manner  the  most  important 
statesmen,  like  Sylla,  Cwsar,  Lucullus.  and  Pnmpey,  embraced  the  firceian  cnltnre. 
The  latter  stateflman  also  transplanted  Greek  medical  litemture  to  Home,  and  irs  of 
special  importance  from  ihe  fact  that  he  had  his  freedman  Lena'U.s  tninslate  some 
of  these  wrilinirs  into  Latin.'  Whatever  jireat  works  in  sculpture  and  painting  the 
Romans  possessed  were  also  the  creation.s  of  Greek  artistH.  Kven  in  the  sciences  of 
mnthi-matics,  mechanics,  botany  etc.,  the  Greeks  were  likewise  the  teachers  of  the 
Romans.  In  these  subjects  the  latter  accompli.shetj  as  little  ori^iinal  work  as  they  did 
in  philosophy,  which  owes  to  them  not  one  single  original  system.  On  the  whole 
the  Romans  believed  that  the  higher  sciences  were  broujrlit  to  perfection  by  the 
Greeks,  a  sijiniBcaiit  idea,  which  .seems  to  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Middle 
Ages  7 

In  aeconlance  with  this  creative  faculty  of  their  spiritual  being  and 
their  great  power  of  intellectual  amalgaination,  the  Greeks,  even  after  the 
loss  of  their  native  nursery  and  home,  planted  among  the  foreign  Romans 
a  new  doctrine,  whose  substance  was  largely  furnished  by  tiie  acquisitions 
of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  which  completely  supplanteil,  and  checked 
the  development  of,  the  scanty  germs  of  Roman  medicine  proper.  They 
gave  to  ancient  medicine  a  new  theoretical  foundation  ;  in  place  of  the 
humoral  pathology  which  had  prevailed  since  the  da\-8  of  llipjwcrates,  they 
called  into  existence  its  rival  Solidism,  destined  henceforth  to  struggle  with 
Humorisin  for  the  precedence,  and  thus  they  awakened  between  the  two 
ideas  a  strife  which  after  long  centuries  is  not  yet  fought  to  a  conclusion. 
A  temporary  exchange  of  the  one  for  the  other,  as  tlie  weight  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age  has  borne  down  the  scale  to  either  side,  has  been  the  onl}-  result. 

The  author  of  this  new  medical  theory,  which  in  the  sequel  Ijecame 
the  occasion  of  a  school  long  influential  in  medicine,  and  known  by  the 
name  of 

1.  THE  SCHOOL  OF  METH0DI8H, 

was  ASCLKIMADES.  of  PrI.'SA  IN  BlTIIVNLV  (H.  C.  128-56). 

Hp  studied  under  Cle«»phantus  at  Alexandria,  sojourned  also  at  .Athens,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  medicine  and  rhetoric,  and  practised  then  at  Parion  in  the 
Proponris  und  on  the  Hellespont.  .Vfter  such  extensive  travels  he  came  to  Rome, 
where  at  first  he  tnui^ht  rhetoric.  Subsequently  he  practi.>-ed  medicine  with  such  suc- 
cess— a  result  to  which  his  philosophical  education,  as  well  as  his  adroit  conduct  and 
pompous  behavior,  jrreail}'  contriluited  —  that  the  Romans  cojjsidered  him  an  ani;el 
8»-nt  from  heaven.  He  Wds  also  on  friendly  terms  with  the  most  distiniiuished  tuen, 
such  as  Cicero.  Crassus  the  Orator,  and  others.  Besides  the  advaiilajres  of  such  an 
acquaintance,  he  increased  his  fame  in  the  eyes  of  the  nias.ses  by  the  revival  of  a  man 
apparently  dead,  as  well  as  by  his  vehement  repudiation  of  Hippocrates,  whose 

1.  Many  of  the  more  important  Latin  authors  belonged  to  the  class  of  frceduien. 

2.  Another  weinhty  fact  may  be  mentioned.    The  Romans  liberated  woman  from 

the  almost  harem-like  .social  position  which  she  held  amon^  the  (ireeks,  and 
thus  prepared  for  her  complete  emancipation  uudcr  Christianit}*  and  her  equality 
ill  the  family. 
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temchingct  he  nmmed  *'a  study  of  deftth".  He  censured  the  eerlier  physicieiis 
Ketit'rally,  »nd  may  be  regarded,  mutetU  mutondis,  as  a  kind  of  antique  Paracelaoa. 
His  bold  assertion  that  he  who  rightly  understood  luedivine  woald  uever  become  siek 

mn)'  have  imprpssf'H  mnny  persons,  in  accortianct*  with  (I oethe's  approved  inaxitu  : 
"  Trust  .vour.HLif  ami  tilt'  people  will  trust  you  '  'J'lii.s  a8f>eri ion  was  verified  ot  least 
in  hiK  own  person,  since  lie  did  not  die  a  natural  deatli,  but  succumbed  to  the  resuitj* 
of  a  fall,  which  he  suffered  in  extreme  old  ape. — Asclepiades  wrote  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage many  works,  of  which  fragments  alone  are  preserved. 

Judged  by  hiB  teachings  Asclepiades  was  a  man  of  onooniraoii  tnentid 
power  aoc]  boldness ;  in  bis  practice  his  methods  were  in  part  excellent. 
The  reputation  of  great  charhttanism  —  a  little  of  it  is  found  in  all  practice 
— ^whicb  he  e^foys  in  history  is  due  to  the  hatred  of  the  Romans  (wbo  felt 
their  intellectual  subjection  to  the 'Greeks),  and  to  that  of  his  ancient  col- 
leagues :  for  it  is  not  conceivable  that  such  important  services  would  have 
been  possible  in  association  with  gross  charlatanism,  nor  is  it  to  be  assumed 
that  an  open,  bare-fafed  (|uack  could  have  enjoyed  the  steady  fHendshlp  of 
the  great  men  named  above !  He  is  not  free  however,  from  a  straining 
aftor  ortirinality.  especially  in  his  principles  and  methods  of  treatment,  and 
in  this  he  went  so  far  as  to  turn  upside  down  iilmost  everything  heretofore 
current.  Hence  he  tlrew  npon  himself  the  hatred  of  those  who  clung  to 
antiquity,  and  IMiny,  openly  and  cbauvinistically  enougU  to  render  his 
motives  i)erfectly  clear,  says  : 

"'I'his  only  ran  annoy  us,  that  a  man  of  thi.H  inont  tirk!«  race,  withotir  nn\'  exter- 
nal uiil,  siniplj-  for  the  mke  of  his  own  profit,  should  have  suddenly  ii^iveii  the  laws  of 
health  to  the  human  race,  thoneh  man3'  persons  have  since  abrogated  them." 

Be  this  as  it  uiay.  .Vsclepiutles  was  an  iiilellecluul  pioneer  aud  u  man 
possessed  of  an  extremely  fine  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  one  who 
merely*  used,  perhaps  a  little  too  openly,  that  phrase,  which  in  antiquity, 
and  alas,  to-day  too,  is  often  current  or  tolerated  in  practice, — ^^MumUtsndi 
dedpil  **~Ilis  fundamental  ideas  (and  still  more  those  of  the  Methodists, 
wbo  claimed  him  as  their  founder),  and  particularly  his  therapeutics,  wbidt 
were  modeled  very  little  upon  theory,  have  maintained  themselves,  though 
in  a  modified  and  somewhat  masked  form,  even  down  to  the  present  time. 

His  doctrines  are  founded  thoorettcally  upon  the  views  of  Heraelides  of  Pontes, 
and  the  philosophy  of  Leucippus  and  Democritns,  completed  by  Epicurnii.  Practi- 
cally, however,  they  are  linsed  on  tlie  teafhiii2.«  of  the  Stoa. —  Ileraelitles  of  PotttUSt' 

a  pnpil  of  l*lato  and  Aristotle,  assumed  dissimiUir,  fortul.  s-  utid  chnniii  .nlife  :\toms  as 
thtj  basi.s  ot  nil  thintiK.  Kpiciinis  i  B.  C.  ;5tl-'270l,  tin  the  other  hand,  who.se  egotistic 
rule  of  life,  to  seek  only  utter  comfort  and  pleasure  as  tlie  end  of  existence,  has 
otyustly  given  him  a  bad  name  for  all  time,  held  the  world  to  eonaist  of  innumerable 
most  minute  atoms,  which,  however,  (and  in  this  the.v  are  distinKnifthed  from  the 
atoms  of  Democritns)  meet  not  from  necessity,  but  rather  apontaneouslr.  In  this 
meetin<;  "lelf  determination  is  also  raHe'l  into  phiy 

The  atoms  are  indivisible  and  cognizable  i>y  the  spirit,  l>ut  not  by  the  senf-es. 

1.  He  tauffht  the  daily  revolutioik  of  the  earth  from  west  to  enst,  and  the  absence  of 
motion  in  the  fixed  stara.  He  was  the  author  of  the  so-called  Egyptian  <lmt 
aetuaUy  Greek)  system  of  motion  of  the  heavenljr  bodiett. 
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The  latter  faculties  he  held  tu  be  cupuble  only  of  dtftcertiing  the  truth  tneaits  of 
«3cperieQoe.  With  how  onprcjadks«d  fto  eye  lieTC]nml«dezp«fk»iH»0  maj  be  inferred 
firom  the  feet  that  he  declMed  religion  to  be  a  prodnet  of  fear.  For  thb  bw  was  taxed 

with  hercRj — no  hnrmless  eharKe  oven  among  the  heathen,  who  had  their  own  inqnie> 
itors.  Tb"  '■onl,  ft"*  well  as  the  bo<J.v  ln^  considered  a  substance  compounded  oi  atone 
(but  of  tin-  tirit'st  Hud  roundest  atoms  only  i  imd  iKit  a  simple  substance. — The  Stoics, 
of  whom  Zeuo  ili.  C.  H40-2G0)  was  the  tirit.  luid  stress  upon  a  "natural"  mode  of 
life  as  the  chief  means  of  happinesa. 

In  his  philosopbico- mechanical,  general  pathological  and  physiological 
▼lews  Asclepiades  conceives  matter  to  consist  of  extremely  small,  but  still 
divisible  and  fragile,  formlesa  and  mntable  collections  of  atoms,  the  **Con- 
eretions  "  (^u^x/^rVr^r?),  cognisable  Indeed  by  the  andeistanding,  bat  not  by 
.the  senses.  These  originally  moved  about  nnoontrolled  in  the  general 
vacnnm  of  Democritns,  and  burst  in  pieces  through  accidental  collisions. 
By  union  of  the  Unest  fragments  thus  engendered,  the  "  Leptomeres*', 
originate  tbe  visible  bodies,  whose  differences  of  form  and  varying  peculiar- 
ities have  their  foundation  in  the  different  association  of  the  leptomeres 
into  diflSarent  bodies.  The  particles  also  leave  between  them  little  empty 
tubes,  the  poioi,  in  which  move  a  multitude  of  tbe  finest  particles,  which 
occasion  sensation  and  correspond  to  the  pnenma  of  others,  here  considered 
only  ntornic  nlly.  If  the  motion  of  these  particles  is  quiot  and  regular  it  is 
called  health,  but  if  it  is  irregular,  feeble  or  Iwisterous,  sickness  arises. 
Sickness  also  originates  in  the  air  received  in  respiration  and  in  the  food, 
and  enters  onr  bodies  in  respiration  and  digestion,  by  both  of  which  it 
passes  through  the  poroi  into  the  heart  and  the  blood,  and  through  this 
fin.nll}-  into  the  whole  botly  which  it  nourishes.  The  pulse  originates  in 
un  influx  of  the  particles  into  the  vessels  .  animal  heat,  sensation,  secretion, 
in  a  similar  way.  hunj^er  and  thirst,  however,  originate  in  emptiness  of  the 
pores  of  the  storniu;h,  which,  in  accordance  with  our  varying  couditioDS, 
max  be  either  empty,  full,  or  contractetl.  " 

In  stirtrf»rr  Aftflfpiadrs  hnf  wnti  jrreat  reputnttnn  hy  hiH  practice  of  trarhpofomy 
In  angina.  He  al^o  recuminended  KCHrlficntion  of  tli«:  ankles  in  dropsy,  as  well  as 
paracentesis  with  the  smsilcst  possible  wound.  He  observed  too  spontaneous  luxa- 
tion of  the  hip-joint. 

According  to  him  the  proximate  caus^  nf  disease  is  staKOHtion  of  the  atoms;  Oli 
the  other  hand  he  find.s  in  the  humors  only  u  procatftrpiic  cuuse. 

In  patholofTV  he  was  the  first  to  disiintrtii!*li  d'  fiuilrhf  ucute  and  chrnnic  diiseasea 
( for  example  dropny ).  The  special  forms  ot  dit^es.se  are  bnsed  upott  the  trreater  or 
less  di&proportioo  of  tbe  atoms  to  the  porot.  and  tbe  (crade  of  sisgnation  tbna 
oceasiooed.  Thus  e.  a-  ^ttotidian  fever  oriai  eaten  through  the  larfeest  atoms,  tertian 
thrOttich  the  medium-sized,  quartan  tbroa^b  tiu>  finest. 

Upon  the  sizf  of  these  atoms  depends  niso  the  prnde  of  the  fever:  larger  atom.s 
ocifv-ion  8«?vere,  smallfr,  \fr<i^  dHn^frnns  fever.  Fever  lunt  oriuinatps  in  nttive  move- 
CDenl.<  of  the  atoms:  the  chilliness  is  due  iu  iheir  quivhceiice.  iia^morrhnire  is  ii  result 
of  putridity  or  of  laceration,  and  does  not  depend  upon  synanaaromoses. — Crises,  in 
opposition  to  Hip|»oenites.  Asclepiades  totally  denied,  a  denial  which  exeited  tbe 
special  wratb  of  Galen.  What  is  said  in  therapeutics  of  the  activity  of  natnte  is, 
«ccordiog  to  Asclepiades,  pure  sopbislry !   The  pbysteian  alone  cnres,  and  nature 
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simplv  ttupplies  opportunities.    In  (itseuse  iiuture  us  oiten  wurkH  it)juriou8l3' 

heneficmlly.  The  ftttid«iieblftl  principle  ef  bie  thereapeatiee,  m  feroooi  u  it  ii  im- 
prftcttcftble,  is  expretted  in  tbe  maxim :  "  The  phyncian  should  core  tnto^  celeriter 

ae  jucunde." 

In  ull  tliis.  and  PApecisUy  in  hia  doctrine  of  indicarion*?,  Asclrpiiidf wa<5  the 
r<'storfr  ot"  patlioloiry  and  tlierapeutics. — Fever  lie  regarded  as  a  curi4iiv<-  jijicnrr  In 
the  beginning  he  denied  both  food  nnd  drink,  "so  that  he  did  not  allow  the  niouui  to 
be  rioaed  even  once  "--a  fatal  principle,  which  maintained  cnrrency  antil  the  time  of 
Van  Helmont,  and  even  until  late  io  the  present  century.  In  this  stage  he  recoizi' 
mended  <  lenr  tight.  At  A  later  period,  however,  he  allowed  good  food.  Certain 
methods  of  treatment  wero  fullovvt'd  nt  fortain  dt'finitc  periods,  aTid  thii«  n rose  the 
<loctrinp  of  cyclic;ii  cuks,  Tluis  on  the  third  day  of  A  ver  ln'  would  jiivc  mi  i  nema; 
on  the  fifth,  an  emetic;  on  il«e  sixth,  rest  in  bed.  He  discarded,  however,  the  use  of 
medieinM,  and  e^peciallj  of  strong,  debilitatiniE  remcdieii,  and  rejected  violent  purga- 
tives and  emetics,  counseltinji^  on  thecontrarj«  dietetic  and  hygienic  treatment* 
enemata,  cold  baihn,  drinking  cold  water,  and  especinlly  the  U8c  of  wine  in  convales- 
cence. The  shower-bath,  exercise,  l  iilinir,  even  music,  singing  nnd  declfimiition  were 
also  employed  therapeulically  hy  As*  Icpiadeji.  He  often  practit>ed  lileedinff.  but 
cautioned  ugaiunt  the  use  of  cups,  while  siiongiy  tavoring  frictions  ( massage ).  The 
latter  were  frequently  employed  in  the  gymnasia  of  the  ancients  (even  to  excite 
sexaal  desire),  and  especially  in  the  Oriental  gymnasia,  whence  Asclepiades,  as  » 
native  of  Asia  Minor,  may  have  taken  them.  They  became  vcrj*  popular  at  that 
period  (like  maxsage  in  the  present  day  ),  and  weru  submitted  to  hy  even  queens  and 
empresses.  They  were  to  be  continued  until  slrep  "-iipervened  which  latter  A»el»'- 
piades  considered  wholesome.  In  Phreiiiii.s  (a  icmi  whicii  he  us  the  first  to  u.-t;  in 
the  sense  of  mental  disturbance^  he  utterly  discarde<l  the  use  of  the  dark  chamber 
and  bleeding,  but  recommended  decnetions  of  poppy  and  henbane,  wine  and  sea^water. 
In  tetanus  he  Hdmtnistpred  warm  bathb*  and  inunctions  of  oil,  while  in  epilepsy  he 


1.  The  Roman  baths  were  nrninzed  as  follows:  I,  The  hypocnnstum  or  hot-air 
elmmhpr  in  the  ba.Hementt  2.  The  va-;nrtiim.  an  apartment  with  three  l)nsjii« 
placed  one  above  the  other,  which  .supplied  by  means  of  pipes,  hot,  tepid  or  t  old 
water,  according  to  their  distance  from  the  first,  or  hot-air  chamber:  3.  The 
balneum,  with  a  baitin  (alveus),  upon  whose  border  (labrum)  or  upon  special 
i>enches  (soHa)  the  bathers  seated  themselves:  {.  The  laconieuni  with  a  steam 
boiler,  which  could  be  opened  by  a  \alve  to  let  the  steam  out,  and  iKTforaied 
<jtoo!<  or  benches:  The  tepidariiiiii  for  warm  air  Imths  t  Tlie  trii£i<iiirium 
for  cooling  off  by  sprinklietu  Uoni  a  tub  <  bapiisterium)  and  in  a  cold  bath  :  7.  Tbe 
elaeotherinm.  a  room  for  keeping  the  vessels  of  oil  and  ointment,  snd  for  inunc- 
lion :— The  balnea  pennilia  (invented,  according  to  Pliny,  by  Sergios  Orata,  but 
ordinarily  ascribed  to  Asclepiades)  were  similar  to  oar  sbower-baths  of  the  present 
day,  thoiidt  probably  pnxluced  by  condensation  fif  the  stesm  upon  the  ceiling  of 
the  bathro/un  and  it^^  8ul>«ef|iiej!t  preeipitation. 

Wu  may  also  remark  here  that  not  only  artiHcial  bnths,  but  naiiiral  bathti 
likewise  (sea-bathing  st  Baiae  etc.),  were  commonly  used  among  the  Romans,, 
especially  the  indilTerent  warm-baths  e.  g.  Bsden-Baden.  Wiesbaden,  Badenweiler, 
Baden  im  Aargau.  Aachen  etc.  in  Germany.  They  also  had  their  seasons  for 
bathing,  and  trave1e<l  to  the  baths  ronime  chez  nam.  The  fact  that  the  Ancients 
had  no  body  linen,  and  wore  only  woolen  outer  clofliing,  rendered  necessnry  the 
use  of  daily  Ijailis.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  whole  Middle  Aces,  and  this 
circumstance  explains  the  existence  and  general  diffusion  of  bathing-houbes  even 
in  small  places  and  in  the  eampr. 
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MdviMsU  sexual  intercourse.  lo  r^^d  to  coKi  baths,  Aselepiftdes  fxercised  upon  hi>> 
own  time  an  inBneim  •imilir  to  that  of  SIlMwn  peMant  Vinceuz  von  Priefisnitz 
(1799-1851 )  upon  con.  Aicteptadea.  however,  differed  from  F^ieemifts,  ae  his  friends 
Gicem  nnd  others  difforcd  from  the  artless  nobles  who  soffered  themselves  to  be 

maoprafMi  by  Priessnitz  At  that  time  the  cold-water  and  hHrdenin<:  nmnia  whr  so 
strong  ainoi>K  the  blase  aristoLracy  of  Eomo,  that  even  n  Seneca  on  the  fir^l  flay  of 
January  bathed  in  clear  runnint:  water:  "  I,  as  a  pronounced  cold-haiher.  on  ihe  tirst 
of  January  soufEbt  the  canal,  and  beicao  each  new  year  by  jumping  into  the  aqueduct, 
inatead  of  roadinic,  writinte  or  rehearsing  something."  {See  Marx. )  Therapentics  corre- 
sponds at  all  times  lo  tht-  physical  and  intellectuul  condition  of  a  people :  from  this  the 
science  oritrinntP);  atui  lo  this  it  accommodates  itself.  Tlu'  science  of  therapeutics  too 
15  nut  horn  in  tin  heads  of  physiciHOS  alone,  but  is  the  oifi^priog  of  ull  the  circum- 
stances  of  a  ppri^d ! 

If  iu  the  therupculics  of  Asclcpiiulcs  \\v  separate  the  chaff  fof  which 
there  is  quite  enoiish  in  all  sysfctiis)  ff«>!ii  tlic  wheat,  wc  must  adinit  that  in 
thin  braiich  oi'  medicine  t<jo  he  was  the  pioiuei  of  eminent  i  m  pro  v  emeu  is. 

Ht<  s<  orn  for  anatomy  and  phy8iMl(v_'y  deserves  all  reprobation.  Yet  he  experi- 
mented in  tiie  hitter  branch,  as  we  jeurn  Imm  Tcrtuiliiin : 

"  Asclepiades  may  itivestigute  goats,  which  bleat  without  n  heart,  and  drive 
awaj  ftie««  which  fly  withoot  a  head  " 

This  scorn  for  anatomy  be  shared  too  with  famous  practitioners  of  a  later  see! 

PoIlowefB  and  pupils  of  Asclepiades  (Asclcpiadists)  were  : 

PbILONIDES  of  DYRRHACHItTM  (about  6.  0.  42),  NiCOlf  of  AOBIdBNTUM 

(about  B.  C.  49),  TiTCS  Aupidius  of  Sicil}*^  (about  B.  C.  44).  who  wrote  on 
ebronic  diseases  and  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  melancholia  whip- 
ping, hunger,  thirst  and  occasional  coitus,  which  latter,  according  to  Hensler, 
was  at  that  time,  curiously  enough,  counted  among  the  bodily  or  gymnastic 
exercises.  Marcus  Artorius  (about  B.  C.  31),  who  saved  the  life  of 
Augustus  at  the  battle  of  Philippi ;  Glodius  and  Niceratus,  who  wrote 
on  catalepsy,  and  left  us  some  recipes  (about  B.  C.  42) ;  Chrtsi]>pi:s, 
who  wrote  on  intestinal  worms;  Miltiadks  Elaii  sils,  who  wrote  on 
chronic  diseases  ;  Sextius  XmER,  a  friend  of  the  physician  next  mentioned 
and  a  laborer  on  the  subject  of  simple  medicines  (about  A.  D.  50)  ;  Julius 
Bassi  s,  a  Boman.  who  wrote  in  the  (ireek  lai^iuge  a  work  on  drugs 
(about  A.  P.  44) ;  Pktronh  s  Mi'sa  and  Petronh  s  DioDOTfs.  writers  on 
medicines,  and  Alkxam»f,r  of  Laohicea.  Antosiis  Mtsa'  (A.  D.  10) 
cuieil  AiiOTStus  (B.  ('.  (.3-11  A.  D.).  whose  slave  he  had  been,  of  a  disorder 
of  the  liver  hy  means  of  col(i  poultices  and  baths.  He  was  also  tlic 
physician  of  TToiace.  Ki  i'HORHi  s,  a  brother  of  Musa,  wa?'  ])hysician  to 
Jt  H.v  of  Ni  MUUA  rdied  B.  ('.  46),  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  god-father 
of  the  Eupho.hiaceae. 

The  most  imjx)rtnnt  pupil  of  Asclepiades,  aiul  one  who  in  liis  old  ajzc 
changed  ami  corriiiited  his  master's  doctrines,  m  a  basis  for  the  system  of 
-  Methodism  "  was 

I.  An  *' Instmctio  de  bona  valetndine  Ci*nifeni'anda",  assiftned  lo  the  pen  of  Miisa. 
is  still  exuiti. 
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TiiKSiisuN  of  Laodioka,  (B.  C.  50). 

He  was  the  Mthor  of  a  work  on  chronic  diawtw;  wrrote  on  the  planuin,  eiepfaAa- 
tiuie  (on  which  he  was  the  first  writer),  and  some  medical  letters,  and  would  have 

written  also  on  rabie.s  canina,  but  nave  it  up,  bocaiise  in  his  earlier  life  the  »\fht  of  a 
case  had  Hufticed  to  sicken  him  witii  the  Kame  disease,  nnd  he  feared  a  reliipfie  should 
he  nndertake  to  writr*  about  it.  From  quite  comprehensible  ciiuseH  he  was  a  poor 
practitioner,  in  spite  of  his  inveoUon  of  fumoua  remedies,  like  the  diacodium,  tbe 
diafErjdium  etc. 

He  left  the  uttuns  of  Asclepiudcs  eutirel^'  out  of  consideration,  but 
classified  diseases  all  the  more  strictly  in  accordance  with  tbe  Goodittoil 
of  the  poroi.  Accordingly  disease"  consists  in  either  a  oontrat^tioD  or 
relaxation  (status  strictas  or  laxus)  of  the  latter^  to  which  Moaseas 
8ub8equeDtl3'  added,  as  a  third  characteristic,  a  mixed  condition  (status 
mixtus).  Subsequently  another  "commnnity  "  (as  these  general  cbarac* 
terlstics  were  called)  was  added,  the  community  of  time  or  course'*  in 
acute  diseases,  according  as  these  were  in  tbe  stadium  of  increase,  of 
maximum,  or  of  decrease  of  the  symptoms ;  hence  proceeded  the  inTention 
by  the  Methodists  of  the  ^' three  day  periods  "  (diatritua)^  of  which  the  first 
seven  days  contained  three. 

The  system  thus  formed  passed  as  "a  method  "  intermediate  between 
the  strong  Pogmatism  and  the  Empiricism  of  the  forcing  physicians,  and 
was  opposed  to  both.  At  a  later  period  the  subject  received  a  scientifio 
dress  and  was  spoken  of  as  a  ^*  method  of  science  '*  which  sought  "the  com- 
munities", in  order  to  base  upon  them  the  cure  of  diseases/  Evet^'thing 
except  the  supposed  general  condition  of  the  body  in  question  lost  its  im- 
portance. Such  was  the  flite  of  diagnosis,  the  anatomical  seat  of  disease 
(tbe  better  Metluuliste  were  not  ignorant  of  anatomy),  symptomatology, 
tetiology,  constitution  etc.  I  poii  the  recognized  community  the  physician 
built  up  Itis  "  indications"  for  the  treatment,  whether  to  relax  or  astringe 
or  —  in  mixed  conditions  —  to  remove  the  most  prominent  commnnity. 
As,  however,  these  three  indications  did  not  suffice  for  all  cases,  in  course 
of  time  the  '  surgical  indications"  and  the  "prophylactic  indications" 
were  added.  The  former  were  directed,  1.  to  the  removal  of  all  foreign 
matter  which  had  obtained  entrance  into  the  body  e.  g.  foreign  bodies  .  or 
2.  the  removal  of  such  forciun  .structures  as  had  orijrinatcd  in  the  l»<.)dv 
without  external  agency,  e.  g.  tuniurs  :  or  'A.  the  correction  of  changes  of 
position,  as  in  fractures  of  bones  ;  or  4.  the  repair  of  <lelieucies  of  sub- 
stance, e.  g.  in  ulcers,  arrest  of  development,  like  hare-lip  etc.  The  ''pro- 
phylactic indications  "  rchiled  to  l  onditious  which  would  not  fit  any  of  the 
old  "coinniunities  .  c.  g  poisoning,  the  bites  of  poisonous  t>easts,  in  whiclt. 
the  poison  must  first  ))v  removed. 

Thessalus  made  a  further  addition  to  this  theorelically  imperfect 
structure  in  the  ••  metasyncri&is '"  f  rccorporation ).  which  was  to  be  directed 
especially  against  chronic  constitutional  diseases,  where  the  other  methods 
of  treatment  were  of  no  benefit.  This  name  cuu  be  found  even  us  cati\  as 
Hippocrates.    The  object  of  tbe  mctasyncrisis  was  to  bring  the  atoms  into 
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ditfiTont  position — here  too  the  •cvclical  cures"  were  of  servicu  —  and  it 
Consisted  of  tiic  rocorporativf  "  part,  through  which,  nolwithstandin*^  it, 
cxjntained  a  depU'tive  treatment,  the  forces  might  be  n^tv*red,  and  the 
regenerative  "  part,  wtiich  was  designed  to  change  the  whole  bodily  con- 
dition. 

The  community'  was  diagnosticated  e«p*?cially  from  the  ttondition 
of  the  evacuations  and  .secretions,  fVom  the  circumstance  whether  the}  were 
restrained  or  profuse  etc. 

For  example :  the  status  strictus  prevnils  in  putrid  fever,  in  which  the  heat  is 
rMtrtined  bj  "  soot"  (fuligo):  the  status  Hixas  exists  In  swooning  from  loss  of  blood, 
in  too  frequent  alvine  evacuation,  in  sudden  joy :  the  slatvs  mixtus,  in  epilep^. 
pftraljsis,  leibargy,  eatarrb  etc. 

The  crises  and  critical  days  were  discaided.  Since  the  physician,  not 
nature,  cured  diBease,  the  maxim  of  Hippocrates  Life  is  short,  art  is  long" 
might  have  been  exactly  reveised. 

Remedies  for  certain  "communities*'  were,  e.  n.  in  the  status  nirieius,  warm  baths, 
warm  lotions,  warm,  moist  air,'  warm  poultices,  diaphoretics,  diur«  tit-s,  cHihRTticF. 
pectorant.s,  emetics,  bleedinjr  <  which  the  Metliudists  prnctit-ed  upon  I  lie  Mde  cpi  •  site 
to  that  afifected),  cupping,  ;<carihcation,  Iceehes  (which  Themii»on  was  the  Hrst  to 
introduce  into  practice!) — measures  employed  as  well  in  stricture  in  general  as  in 
that  of  any  special  organ,  since  in  the  latter  esse  too  we  can  only  act  upon  the  whole 
body.  Dietetic  measures  are  withdrawal  of  tiourishmant,  pure,  warm  and  clear  air, 
sleep.  Kince  it  noi  iiifrrquently  oti-ii.'iinns  pcrsiiiriuion,  moficratf  jor.  bodily  exerri»<»'H 
in  affections  of  tin-  licail,  aMliiiia,  runniii<:  in  «  (irpiii(  ii(  y.  huntintf  on  fool  and  on 
horseback,  moderate  t-oitu:!,  since  it  warms  and  evacuates  the  sem^'U  (retaining  it 
occasions  headache,  melancholy)  etc. 

Against  relaxation:  pomegranate,  sanguis  draconis,  absinthium,  mjrrli,  verbas' 
cum,  chtdyheate  and  alum-water,  cold  baths  etc.  Dietetically :  cold  air,  abundant 
food,  red-Mrine,  rest,  friiilit  etc. 

In  mixed  conditions  the  suitable  remedy  wa»  selected  in  accordance  with  the 
most  striking  community. 

As  regards  the  three  day  periods:  in  pncnraonia,  during  the  first  three  days  no 
food  and  no  drink  were  given,  and  living  in  tolerably  warm  air  with  the  horisontal 
position  were  recommended.  At  the  height  of  the  di.<ea.«e  the  chest  was  rubbed  and 
enveloped  in  cloth-  dipix  d  in  oil,  utnl  -I.  cj)  was  fiu'oidden.  After  the  cri,«i.«  of  the 
di.sea^e  sleep  was  a^ain  perniitttti  ami  a  \  i  rn  stction  was  instilnted!  Barley -water, 
fresh  ei£gs,  or  a  drink  of  ^ni.^e,  honey  and  oil  were  given  for  nourit«hnient,*  and  cup.s 
and  steani  baths  were  employed  externally,  a  mixture  of  honey  and  the  yolk  of 
eggs  etc.  was  used  as  an  expectorant— and  finally  a  blistering  plafctor  was  applied  to 
the  chest! 

Kxarnpli- i)f  !i  '  cyclic  cuir  "•  preparation:  first  day— little  fi' xl  and  water,  or, 
with  the  robust,  tola!  witlidrawal  of  both  :  on  the  second  day— iittif  exerci.'^e,  rubbing 
with  oil,  the  third  pan  of  some  dpeciaiiy  prescribed  nourishment,  or  of  the  ordinarj' 
food,  and  so  on  for  two  or  three  days:  then  in  addition  a  second  third  of  this  food, 

1,  They  taujjhf  that  more  attention  should  be  directed  to  fho  .air.  which  we  are  forced 

to  inspire  constantly,  than  to  our  meat,  which  we  indulge  in  much  more  sparingly. 

2.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  Greeks  and  Romans  down  to  the  time  of  the  Bmpire 

knew  nothing  of  bolted  flour,  and  used  universally  rye^flonr  (Liebig).  Accord' 
ingly  the  sole  bread  of  classical  antiquity  was  pumpernickel  t 
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and  after  3  or  4  dajs  for  the  firti  lime  a  fall  portion.  In  a  similar  way  they  gradaally 

im»«a8ed  the  exercises  and  the  wine  I  Hetasyncriaift :  first  day  — fast;  aeoond  day — 
exercises,  inunctioti  nr  Imthin.:,  in-xlerfile  use  of  wino,  niic  third  of  a  portion  of  roatit 
mfnt,  ^nlt  meat  wiih  (  :ip»'ts  or  inu^tnn],  or  preserved,  unripe  olives  ;  Mt'f**r  2  c»r  M  Hjiys 
two-tiiirdii  of  a  portion  ul  food:  after  the  same  tiuinber  of  days  a  full  porjion.  1  he 
diet  van  changed,  itnd  IhiA  procera  repeated,  until  at  Initt  a  new  cycle  was  introduced 
with  emetics  of  rndish  etc.  The  iignrions  effects  of  the  emetie  were  prevented  by 
sleep— on  tb«  whiilc  a  ihorontthly  "  nieihodiattc treatment ' 

Jt  is  manifest  ftom  the  preceding  accooot  that  the  fertile  ideas 
of  Asclepiades  were  merely  reduced  to  the  dead  level  of  a  system  by 
Methodism  *\  aod  that  even  his  therapeutic  methods  gained  nothing  in 
the  hands  of  the  Methodists,  although  their  tberapentics  (a  science  in 
which  the)' even  formiiluted  certain  en«iaring  rules)  was  oertainl}*  their  best 
contribution  to  mtnlicine.  That,  however,  distingui^^InMl  physicians  of  that 
and  a  lator  period  —  for  we  can  T^hA  tin  surprise  at  tlie  characterless  Roman 
people  of  later  times,  wlto  judged  everything  by  superficial  appearances  — 
adhered  to  this  most  practical  "  of  all  systems,  is  only  to  be  explained 
by  the  strong  ebb  which  had  begtin  to  manifest  itself  in  the  higher  in- 
tellectual departments,  and  whirli  tlie  rapidly  sinking  wave  of  ancient 
culture  intro<luced  and  brought  wiiii  itself.  Fortunately,  however,  some 
tow  good  spirits  shunned,  or  at  least  endeavored  to  shun,  the  headlong 
current ! 

Among  the  othvr  Mctliodifts,  ThcHsnlus  of  Tralles  (A.  1).  CO),  the  son 
of  a  weaver,  was  at  all  events  one  of  the  most  talented. 

Ilr  Was  u  sort  (»f  nnti([ttp  "  nntur;i]  "  <l<»ctor,  for  Mrt!ui'lie?M  mcHllB  in  many  «nr  s 
the  so-chIKmI  "  i;;it  III  ;(i  medicine  of  nuidern  limes.  l  hessnlus  was  entirely  ttifhcmt 
any  .school  educuiion,  aiul  was  coiMpelled  to  rely  solely  upon  Iuh  uniiiiorcil  and 
natural  genius.  He  scorned  all  science  and  ilie  educnied  pliy>ictans  of  antiquity, 
and  boldlj  tr»d  the  road  of  charlatanry  end  rudomontade.  He  fawned  upon  tl«e  rich, 
and  became  1  he  leader  of  a  metiieal  mob  which  followed  liltn  on  account  of  \ih  binh 
nnd  hrinirinjr  tip,  and  lie  hjis  ilius  bocom«  r>r  posterity  tiie  model  of  a  medical  charla- 
tan \h'  cnllc'd  nil  the  ithysicians  of  earlier  times  biinuleis  'n  tliinjr  wliich  has  been 
done  loo  by  oiiierwiae  reputable  physicians  of  modern  timetil,  protested  that  he  could 
teach  the  whole  of  medicine  in  half  a  .vear,  and  called  himself  the  "  Conqueror  of 
phjaicianti*' !  He  waa  alwajx  surrounded  hy  pupils  of  n  Klation  similar  to  Mm  own, 
and  with  them  he  used  to  visit  his  patients,  a  custom  which,  as  we  know,  found  otficini 
acceptance  in  the  ITlli  century,  'riiessalus  was,  so  to  sny,  the  orijiinal  fontider  of  the 
"  Poliklinik  '  He  enriched  Melbodistn  with  the  metasynciitic  treatment which 
be  eniployrij  ui  nh  rr^ 

Among  the  toilowtia  of  Thessalus  were  :  Menemaclius  of  Aphrodisia, 
01  yiii[>iciis  of  Allietii??  f  A.  D.  70).  Mnaseas  (A.  D.  80^  Ap'>llnni(l»'s  of 
Cyprus  (A.  1>.  100),  Julian  tlic  elder  (A.  I>.  140),  who  o{)jK.>t  d  Hi})p()cr:itf.s 
and  wrote  an  introtluclion  to  incdicinc.  lie  iiud  studied  with  Gaien  in 
Alexandria,  but  hubsetpiently  liccanie  bis  cmu'iiiv, 

Olht'i  Meihodiists  were  ;  l-]udcuius  (H,  C.  ibj,  who  wrote  on  hydropho> 
bia,  and  Vectius  Valens  f about  A  D.  23). 

both  intatnouti  for  their  scandalous  relations,  the  former  witii  Livilla,  the  daughter- 
inUaw  of  Tiberius  (B.  C.  42-A.  D.  37),  wbot^e  husband,  Drusus,  he  poisoned;  the 
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second  with  Messalina  (murdered  A.  I).  48).  who  bad  Livilla  executed.  Livilla  herself 
was  a  daoiehler  of  the  no  less  infainons  Agrippina,  wlio,  with  U»e  aid  of  the  pbysidaa 
Xeoopbofi  of  Cos  inad(»  away  with  her  husband,  the  emperor  Claudios,  by  means  of 
a  dish  of  poisonous  mushrooms—a  nice  party  of  ladies  and  physicians  I 

ScRlBONirs  Larous  (A.  D.  45). 
a  compiler  of  medicinos,  especially  iliosf.'  of  a  po]nilar  clmracter.  who  wns  also  the 
first  to  recommend  th«-  electricity'  of  the  electric  ray  in  eases  of  headache: 

Meoes  (B.  C.  20), 

a  'tirupon  vrhn  observed  tuniots  of  \hc  })reast  and  forward  dislocation  of  ihe  knee 

joint,  ami  iuveiited  iiislruiuents  for  lithoiouiy; 

i'HIU'MKNKK  (about  A.  1»  SO;, 
a  very  tainoiis  phyhtician.  who  mentions  podalic  veiMon,  contracted  and  oblique  ptlves, 
uterine  polypi,  points  out  too  great  youth  and  too  advanced  age  causes  of  difticult 
laoor,  teaches  the  treatment  of  disturbances  of  health  during  pregnancy,  detemined 
the  treatnient  of  the  diflTerent  forms  of  diarrhaa,  com|iosed  the  remedy  '*  Anihora" 
used  for  ulcers  of  the  mouth  etc. : 

Andbomaohus,  Tbe  Eldbb  (A.  D.  60), 

inventor  of  the  "Theriaca",  a  universal  remedy  coniposed  of  more  than  fiO  drtip.s  and 

said  ti)  !jp  effirarion«  even  nirninof  wounds.  He  was  a!*«othe  fir^t  "  An  liiator"  'thouuh, 
according  to  Brian,  the  notorious  Xenopiion,  who  puij*oned  Claudiu.'^.  ami  according 
to  otherji,  a  certain  Eutychus,  bore  the  title  before  him],  and  the  physician  in-ordinary 
of  Nero. 

SORANl'S  of  EpHEBUS, 
was  an  unprejudiced  and  sharp-sighted  observer  and  diagnostician,  whose  ability, 
erudition  and  experience  as  a  practitioner  were  not  fully  recognised  from  bis  own 

writings  until  the  present  century.  He  whs  the  8on  of  Menander  and  Phopbe,  and 
lived  ill  Rome  in  the  fin..-  f.f  Trrijftn  f  A  D  !»v  lIT)and  fladn'an  fA.  D.  117-138). 
He  enjoyed  great  reputufion  as  a  physician  and  obsieinciHii,  wrote  on  many  biihjects 
of  medicine,  surgery  and  midwifery,  and  passed  among  the  ancients  as  the  best  und 
most  learned  of  the  "  Uethodists".  Fourteen  of  his  writings  have  been  enumerated, 
of  which  his  famous  work  "On  Diseases  of  Women  "(in  the  original  Greek),  a  work 
on'*  Chronic  DiBen^ie.s"  (trnnslated  into  Latin  by  CteHus  Aurelianus).  a  treatise  oti 
medicines  (translated  into  Latinl.  atiil  nue  on  the  etymolngy  nf  the  names  of  the 
part«  nf  th'-  lititnar,  hody.  are  .'till  extaiil.  Ihe  tir.^t  in  the  only  gynaecological 
work  preserved  Irom  antiquity  written  for  the  use  of  midwives.  Its  contents  furnish 
evidence  that  gyruecology  and  obstetrics,  both  ordinary  and  operative,  as  well  as  the 
management  of  the  child,  belonged  among  the  most  perfect  branches  of  ancient 
medicine.  The  Work  is  quite  full  of  surprising  and  acute  reninrks.  which  pi  ovethat 
it  is  only  in  our  late  day  that  the  perfection  nf  the  ancient  Soraiius  ha»  Ix  en  in  maTiv 
respect*  rejratned  '  For  e.xuuiple.  in  coitu-  and  menstruation  the  os  uteri  <  pen-  ;i 
statement  recently  confirmed,  an  rcgaids  coitus,  by  the  observation  of  an  American 
physician.  He  distinguishes  the  vagina  from  the  nlerus,  and  compares  the  tatter  in 
form  to  a  cuppingijlass. — Extirpation  of  the  utems  (which  was  performed  also  in 
antiquity)  is  not  necessarily  fatal.— Virginity  prolongs  life.  — Coitus  at  the  close  of 
menstruation  is  most  readily  fruitful. —Artificial  abortion  in  the  third  month  is  least 
dans^eroii.s;  yet  it  raay  be  dan2ernti«?  from  the  production  of  tetanus  etc — Careless 
manual  removal  of  the  adherent  placenta  raay  produce  inversion  ot  the  uterus. — If 
the  placenta  is  not  separated,  both  ends  of  the  cord  (cut  with  a  sharp  instrument) 
mast  be  tied. — ^The  parturient  woman  sits  upon  the  lap  of  another  woman,  or  betiv 
upon  the  labor'Stool  recommended  and  carefully  described  by  him. — He  gives  an 
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extremely  cerefal  description  of  the  reqnUitei  for  a  good  wet-imrse,  end  of  tbe  betk- 
Inc,  and  Koneral  brittiring'Op  of  children.   Theyehoold  never  be  weened  before  the 

sixth  month,  and  then  their  food  should  be  thin  pap  and  soft  etcgs.  Remarks  on  the 
artificinl  ft  pding  of  chiWrcn  (withoutanur.se)  are  entirel.v  wanting,  as  is  (he  case 
with  all  otiter  uiicient  pli3 fticians.  (Biedert.)  This  fact  may  be  explained  by  the 
^supposition  that  the  Ancients  may  have  had  sufficient  nurses  in  tbeir  female  slaves. 
locUion  of  the  gums  in  diffienk  teething  Sorenus  mentions,  but  njeeta.  In  opbthel* 
mie neonetoram  he  recommends  instillation  of  uil.— Amulets  end  the  like  ere  per- 
mitted in  metrorrhHgia,  since  they  maintain  hopefulness  (!). — Percussion  snd  rnecue- 
s5on  sprve  to  (listinpiiiBh  between  mnles  and  tynipnnttc.c  An  nceonnt  of  a  vn^inal 
.specuhitii  i-;  ^ivpii,  and  direetions  i'or  redueinii  tlie  vagina  to  virginal  Kize  1j_v  the  intro- 
duction of  tampons  saturated  with  a  decoction  of  galls — a  cosmetic  practice  wrj 
common  emong  Roman  ladies  t  *He  displays  a  knowledge  of  internal  investigation 
with  the  oiled  linger,  of  the  knee-elbow  poeition,  evacoation  of  the  bladder  by  the 
catheter,  and  rnptnre  of  the  membranes  to  aid  in  difficult  labor. — Wrsion  may  be 
performt^d  hy  either  iho  head  or  feet  (find  indeed  in  living  children). — The  hand 
should  be  introiliict  d  iruo  the  uteru.s  with  th<  Hngers  formed  into  a  cone. — MeotioD  is 
made  of  dismembering  of  the  child,  craniotomy  etc. 

Att.\I-U8 

vv;ia  a  pupil  of  Sorauus.  utid  a  practising  physician  about  the  end  of  the  second 
century. 

MOSOHION  DtOaTHOTES 

(Mascio,  probably  in  the  6tb  century  according  to  VaL  Hose)  also  wrote  on  diseases 
of  women.  His  manual  for  roidwires  was  first  translated  into  Latin,  and  then  Irom' 
this  back  again  into  the  Oreek,  and  is  taken  from  the  work  of  Soranus;  at  least  it 
varies  very  littlp  from  the  Intter  trr^ati'se.    Tie  nppn«ey  ilic  itioorv  of  the  origin  of  the 

male  eriii)rvo  in  tlif  r5<rht.  !in<i  of  the  lenmle  in  I  lie  k'fl  .--ide,  gives  eorrectl^'  the 
symptoms  ot  incipiera  ai)ortion,  and  is  acquainted  with  face  preBcutations.  He  gives 
as  the  caase  of  fluor  albus  too  violent  sexual  desire,  and  teaches  ,that  the  umbilical 
cord  should  be  cut  with  a  knife  or  scissors,  inatead  of  separating  it  (as  bad  been  done 
from  antiquity  down)  with  a  piece  of  wood  or  a  hard  cru.st  of  bread.  The  menstrual 
blood  serves  during  pregnancy  a.s  nourislunent  for  the  cl^ild  ;  hence  it  ceases  to  flow 
during  thin  period,  and  is  j^r  rmtrd  riuriii<^  ilic  intervals  of  prpc"«'i'".v.  After  severe 
disea.ses  it  also  ceases  to  flow,  aitd  is  devoted  to  streogtUentng  the  pntienL 

The  following  passage  displays  close  observation :  Sterility  is  a  disease  common  to 
both  women  and  men  "  (in  the  latter  it  has  not  been  thoroughly  studied  until  recently). 
**In  men  it  is  occa.sioned  by  prolonged  bodily  weakness  etc. ;  in  women,  when  ihey 
are  too  lean  or  too  fat,  when  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  clo.sed  or  too  narrow''  (this 
has  no  rffon  nco  to  Sims"  uterine  surgorv,  ffr  !»y  t!if»  mouth  of  )h<>  wnrn!v  the  Ancients 
under.»:t<>ij(l  tli"  introitu-  vairinii;)  "or  beset  with  caiiosities,  indurations  or  ulcers," 

i,n  s  A  ri{Ki.iA.M  s, 

w!iu  lived,  i>!ueiised  Jind  taught  at  Rome  at  the  close  of  the  4th  or  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century  A.  D.  (though  Bohlfti  places  him  about  the  time  of  Galen),  was  a 
native  of  Sicca  in  Numidia.  His  writings  "On  chronic  diseases Quertiona  and 
answers  on  materia  medica,  and  "  On  diseases  of  women  '\  which  are  in  part  (espe- 

1.  It  mny  hr  remnrked  hero  that  an  historifjil  .tiidy  rS  the  sexual  relations  and 
customs  of  diHTerent  people  and  agc^s  is  yet  to  be  written  ;  and,  disgusting  as  the 
subtject  and  the  results  of  the  invef-tigution  would  often  prove,  it  would  still  form 
an  important  chapter  of  the  history  of  humanity.  Dufonr's  **  Histoire  de  la  Pros- 
titution" and  other  works  furnish  materials. 
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ciallv  tin-  Iftttei-  translations  of  thp  works  of  Sornnne,  arc  still  rxtaTit.  fintit  is  par- 
ticularly well  analysed  and  described,  and  tiif  snmv  may  be  Hai'i  of  li\ dropliobin. 
He  also  describes  a  kind  of  condensed  milk,  mul  knows  of  additions  to  ))reveni  its 
becoming  sour  (KtoMtone).  He  is  the  first  who  distinguishes  priapism,  sMljriasis  and 
phthiriftBis  as  special  diaeases.  (Rohlft.)  He  especially  advanced  differential  diag> 
noma.  Even  aoscnitation  is  hinted  at  in  his  works.  He  also  is  th(>  reprcMMitative  of 
<>xc<»Hfnt  thefHpeiitic  pritifiples :  o  »^  ho  dur  ;;  not  wi.«li  to  euro  ilif  fit  of  *icn\\,  but  to^ 
guar<i  niTiiinst  its  ri'turn  ;  In  iii'-ntions  tb*>  hctM^tit  of  nutritive  (  iiruiatu,  and  of  the 
exh»lation8  of  furestH  in  diseases  of  the  chest  irecopni/ed  also  by  <ialenK  Hij*  ideas 
on  diseases  of  the  neires  and  mind  are  especially  important.  Be  disearded  restraint^ 
and  desired  isolntion  of  the  ptitienia.  We  are  ehiefly  indebted  to  bim  for  our  know- 
ledge of  the  views  and  principles  of  the  Methodists,  and  during  the  Middle  .\i!esliis 
book<(  I!)  r\«'<l  :is  th)  i^iiiijc  of  the  medical  study  and  practice  of  the  monks.  Rei.ucu9 
and  LrcKKTit's  w«mi'  bis  pupils. 

The  foitowing  pbysiciatis.  like  the  last  two.  are  known  by  name  only 
as  >Ii>lli»)(lists":  Xknoi'IIon  ( lie  nainetl  the  ditterent  parts  of  the  IkkIv), 
.Ki  ll  s  l'Ro.Mim  .H,  DniNYsits,  Pboci;li8,  Antipateb,  Apollonii  s  0¥ 
Cyfri's,  Riieoim  s  ete 

The  Methodists  were  liiiall\  nMM^cd  mlo  the  folluwing  schools,  but 
llieir  views  and  writings  eontinned  popular  until  far  into  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  have  api)eared  with  some  changes  even  in  modern  times.  Inasmuch 
as  important  changes  in  tin-  social  iK)sition  of  ph\»iciuns  in  the  Uoinan 
empire  wen»  connected  with  ^ouie  of  the  .>lethodi8t8,  it  seems  most  appro- 
prialv  Lo  unite  with  what  precedes  the  consideration  of 

S.  THE  MBOtOAL  FBOFBSBIOI  AND  MEDIOAL  BEOOLATIGVB  DIDBA 

THE  ROMAH  BHPtBE. 

The  iiotjjans  n<>  more  lired  a  medical  profession  than  thev  en  :tted  a 
medical  science  of  their  own.  unless  we  include  tinder  this  head  the  .Vtigurs, 
Haruspiccs  and  similar  ministers  of  snpemition.  The  latter,  however,  did 
not  (as  amonj^  other  jH^ople)  transform  themselves  in  eoiuHe  of  time  into 
active  physicians.  In  the  nu'dieo-social  <lepartment  likewise  the  T^otuans 
remained  under  the  <:nidance  of  the  (Ireeks.  The  earliest  (an<l  most  of 
the  later)  regular  physicians  in  the  Roman  stale  Ix  Ir  n  jed  to  the  latter  peo- 
ple. Tbey  were  accommodated  with  so-called  niedieiuu-  ,  pnlilie  shojjs,  in. 
which  they  lM>th  prescribed  and  prepared  and  sold  medicines.  Tlu  se  shops 
oorrespouded  to  the  Greek  latreia,  and  in  some  respects  to  the  •offices**' 
of  American  pbyaiciana.  rnfortnnately,  however,  in  the  beginning  the 
best  represeotatives  of  wedical  science  did  not  come  to  Rome,  and  the 
innate  contempt  of  the  Romans  for  professional  medicine,'  together  with 
their  strong  national  hatred  for  the  (rrecks,  was  only  promoted  by  the 
desplcableness  of  the  first  so-called  Greek  physicians  (bathers,  barbers, 
and  the  like),  who  immigrated  into  their  state.    For  both  these  reasons, 

I.  Araonjt  the  Romans  as  well  a.s  tlip  (Ireeks  tHnd  later  Riave-boiding  people  in 
general)  all  earninn  of  nioney  by  either  Indilj  or  mental  labor  was  rcfsarded  as 
plebeian,  or  nnited  only  for  kIuvtjs. 

10 
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till  l  i  liM  i  !Ik'  free  liomuu  found  little  reiisou  to  eboose  the  medical  pn)A"8- 
Hum.  wiiu  li  WHS  among  the  Romans  always  a  complete'y  frt'e  rx-eiipatiiMi. 
This  is  iiumifest  fr*)m  the  following  declaration  of  the  learned,  but  intensely 
Komaii,  i*liiiy : 

*' The  di|;nity  (! )  uf  the  Rmuan  dues  not  permit  him  to  make  a  profottiiuu  of 
medtciiie.  and  the  few  Romans  who  begin  to  ttudj  it  are  venal  teoegadee  to  the 
Greeks/' 

A»,  however,  the  practical,  aober-thlDking  Roman  learned  to  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  phyaiciaos  for  the  mainteoanoe  and  incieaae  of  his  poasesaiona, 
and  eapecialljr  of  hta  alavea,  he  bought  in  foreign  landa  alavea  who  had  been 
already  educated  as  phyaiciana,  or  he  allowed  his  own  alavea  to  be  brought 
up  as  phj'siciana  at  home  (medict  eervi),  and  these  slaves,  in  consequence 
of  the  expense  bestowed  upon  them  and  the  profit  to  be  obtained  (Vom 
tliem,  were  valued  above  all  other  living  possessions. 

"  Since  »c  estimate  a  notary  as  worth  50so1idi  l$2<>0),  we  wilt  assume  physicians 

S  and  midwivos  to  be  worth  BO  .^olidi  (fHI5).' 

As,  h(twever,  such  slaves  might  die  natural  deaths,  or  might  be  manu- 
mitted, the  close-fisted  old  Roman,  like  the  parsimonious  Italian  of  the 
present  tiny.  ^Indly  made  use  of  hired  slaves  of  this  kind,  ainonp;  whom 
tlu're  must  have  ct-rtaiuly  Ikhmi  some  uiagnificcnt  ^^peeiinens  !  Oneof  thes<' 
i.\  g.  8€irve(l  his  ina.stA.'r  tirst  :(s  roinjK»un(ler  of  poisons  :  then  he  became  a 
thief  and  a  mumierer,  bo  that  tns  loiifzui-  was  tiiially  cut  out  and  he  was 
crucified  !  How  hiprhly  (taken  as  human  beings)  such  servile  physicians 
were  valuetl,  and  how  far  titey  were  considered  pure  wares  and  pieres 
of  moval»h«  ()roperty,  is  proven  by  the  classico-ecooomicul  advice  t>f  the 
alave-hrueding  Cato  : 

"Sell  the  old  cuttli*.  infirm  oxen,  wordilcHi*  sheep,  wool,  hides,  wugtms.  old 
furniture — old  sIsvoh,  sick  slaves — and  snchlike  things  !*' 

Frcedmen  physicians  (medici  liberti)  were  employed  in  the  public  ser* 
vice  (scrvi  vel  liberti  publici),  and  these  were  held  in  greater  esteem  than 
the  private  medical  slaves^  These  fk^eedmen  were  fkvquently  manumitted  by 
their  masters  under  the  conditions  that  they  mnst  treat  their  ftiends  gratu- 
itously, and  in  case  of  necessity  support  the  masters  themselves  by  thdr 
praotice. 

The  physiciaas  of  the  lower  class  were  also  frequently  employed  ss 
asstotants  by  the  very  baay  higher  practitioners. 

I,  This  valuation  ig  from  thf  prridd  of  \)ic  later  emperors.  Snrvilp  physicians  w<Te 
placed  under  tlit  control  ot  an  ovotseer  (KUperpositus  mf-dii-onini ».  'flu*  ponition 
and  iruaimeni  of  diusc  al  ivm.  however,  araung  ihe  Ancients  was  entirely  different 
fmm  that  of  ibe  negro  slaves  of  nsodern  times*  and  in  the  later  times  of  tbe 
empire  tbey  became  so  numerous  as  to  far  exceed  in  numlier  the  free  dtisens. 

(Baas.) 

Tlu?  Kamc  law  estimated  ihc  vnlite  of  ftii  ordinarv  slave,  possessed  of  no 
trude,  at  *iO  solidi ;  if  possessed  ot  a  trade  i  noiiiries  and  physicians  excepted),  at 
'.U)  Holidi.  But  Hu  urdinary  eunuch  was  \Hlued  at  aO  solidi,  and  it  pMsseased  of  a 
tnide  hia  Talae  rose  at  once  to  70  )<o1idi.  ( H.) 
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A  few  only  of  the  Quirites  occupied  themselves  professionally  with 
medicine.  Most  of  the  physicians,  oven  under  the  Kmpin*.  were  (treeks 
<'s1ftves)  and  Ksjyptians.  The  contempt  of  the  Romans  for  medical  men 
was  not  lost  even  when  better  physicians  came  fVmn  Ort^ece  and  received 
citizensliif).  These  too  were  driven  away  !  This  feeling  eijanged  somewhat 
at  a  lator  ]>(  l  iod,  when  eitizenship  was  g:ranted  by  (.'ttjsar.  (B.  C.  100-44. 
Antistiiis  was  the  name  of  the  physician  who  examined  his  death-WDUiKis.'l 
to  all  {>iiysleians.  Aselepiades  and  Musa  especially  exercised  the  most 
permanent  infTuence  in  increasinpf  the  public  estimation  of  physicians.' 
From  this  period  ioi  warei  under  the  Empire  physicians  (in  glaring  tfontrast 
U>  the  contem[)t  under  which  they  at  an  early  pi'riod  labored)  were  favored 
almost  beyoml  bounds.  For  the  physical iy  depraved  Romans  compre- 
hended their  advantage  and  neeeasitj  for  thelk'  mrn  aickl}*  bodies.  Hadrian 
in  the  year  18H  even  granted  them  immunity  ftom  taxes,  military'  service 
eta,  and  they  were  also  firee  the  duty  of  supplying  post-borsea  in  the  travels 
of  the  higher  ofl9cial&   (See  Hitter  von  Rittershain). 

The  emperors  created  court-physicians  and  physician»-in-ordinary 
(archiatri  palatini),*  as  well  as  city  and  distriet  physicians  (archiatri 
populares).  Municipal  physicians  with  a  salary  already  existed  in  imita- 
tion of  Greek  institutions.   They  were  called  archiatri  municipales. 

The  court-physicians  beluuged  to  the  court  oQicialti  of  the  second  rank,  and 
were  addmaeNl  as  "pnesul  spectabilis".  The  honorar;  titles  of  vir  p»rf«*i*tii<8iinuft. 
vicariiiB.  comes,  and  even  of  dux  (a  ducal  or  princely  title)  were  asiii|[ncd  to 
then,  proof  enoiiKh  that  the  Romaoii  since  tlie  dnvR  or  the  Republic  had  U»4  an 
immense  jilmre  of  their  earlier  nistir  simplicity  and  vinor !  A  ff-w  of  the^e  court  nnd 
ordinary  pli.visieians  received  an  itnnual  fnlory  of  many  thcuisands,  exciuKivc  of  other 
emoluments.  Others  were  the  ordinary  physiciaos,  and  frequently  the  favored  lovers 
of  the  cinpreMies.  When  th»y  withdrew  from  8i*rvice  thoj  became  ^'ex-erchijitri**. 
Often,  however,  thej  took  the  position  of  archiatri  populares  (or  roluntartly  iiermitteil 
tbemselves  to  tw  transferred  thither),  since  tbi«  office  seem.s  to  have  been  more  lucni- 
tive.— The  archiafri  pop!ilnres  were  neither  purpcominutial  phy.sicians,  nor  Pltv8iknt^- 
arzte.'  nor  yet  prote>>ors  in  our  modern  sense,  but  in  one  and  the  MMue  per.-on  lepie- 
acnted  all  these  three  offices  alternately.  They  were  chof^n,  n«t  by  ihe  government, 
bat  by  the  ntiaena  and  the  municipality.  Antoninus  Pius  deciei-d  that  10  xhi  uld 
Iw  chosen  for  lara^  cities*  7  for  mediam-siaed  cities  and  5  for  stnall  citiM. 

The  C^tLKOiiTM  Abobiatborvm,  which  was  composed  of  all  the 
archiatri  of  srcity,  received  the  candidate  into  the  ordo  (guild)  archiairo- 
rum.  If  an  ahsolute  majority  of  voices  (in  Rome  7  out  of  12)  in  the  college 
voted  for  his  worthiness,  and  then  assigned  to  him  tlie  position  of  Junior 
fellow  of  the  college. 


1.  Musa  by  his  fiuccessftil  tmitriioct  f  t  A  ii^Mi.sliis  fnnu'd  his  freedom,  Roman  citi/.en- 

•hip,  much  money,  and  the  k(ii>:iit  s  nn\:.  the  lalt^r  the  prototype  of  the  ring 
snbaequentlj  placed  upon  the  finger  of  the  graduating  doctor. 

2.  Nero  employed  them  to  treat  the  bruisea  contracted  during  his  niKhtly  rtoveU 

incognito  in  the  streets. 

3.  ^District  health  officers  with  extensive  powers  and  duties.   ( H.  > 
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The  choict;  and  reception  were  to  be  made  solely  on  the  ground 
ol*  capacity,  ami  not  llirougU  the  recommendation  and  favor  of  the  influeo- 
littl.  In  a  similar  manner  the  vacancies  resulting  from  misfortune  or  death 
were  filled  anew.  If  all  these  formalities  had  been  fulfilled,  the  imperial 
conflrmation  was  required  for  the  jucbiatri  palatini  only. 

The  archiatri  populares,  whose  number  wis  6r«t  fixed  bjr  law  under  Antoninus 
Piua,  in  return  for  a  fixed  poitiion  and  <alary  (payable  •emi'snnnally),  were  repaired 
to  treat  the  poorieratis.  They  hud  the  right, and  \\  A:i.s  their  duty,  to  leach  medicine, 
and  they  instructed  poor  students  witliout  poy.  Thcv  received  from  the  municipali- 
ties  uii  extrii  allow.ince  in  t!ie  »jhnpe  of  the  produtts  of  nature,  and  ho\h  portions  of 
their  pay  were  to  ho  titfiivercii  widumt  deduction  so  long  as  they  held  the  otiice.  lu 
their  private  practice,  however,  iliey  could  also  accept  fees  and  donatioius. 

**  Thoy  ahail  have  an  annual  salary,  in  order  that  tb^  may  honorably  j>erve  (be 
pour,  rather  than  lianely  (frovei  before  the  rich.  We  also  decree  that  they  mej 
accept  8oinetliinu  for  their  services  from  those  who  have  recovered  and  offer  it  tO 
theni.  Init  not  from  those  who  are  yet  in  danger  from  diseH^e  "    'A.  1).  I'.Tdl. 

Tiie  areliiatri  populares  I  who  were  similar  in  functions  to  our  rtiysikntsarzte, 
exc«*pt  that  thc3'  were  not  le^rHl  physicians  to  furnish  judicial  opinions)  niijiht  also  he 
remove*!  on  tihtdning  the  opinion  of  reputable  colleges.  Any  insult  ofiered  them 
expiixeil  the  offender  lo  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $5000. 

Tlie  collies  of  the  areliiatri  had  the  oversight  of  the  ordinary  praeCia- 
Ing  physicians  (artifices),  among  whom  there  were  Jews,  even  in  Rome  as 
early  as  the  first  century.  The  income  of  these  practising  physicians  de* 
pinuh'd  u|)on  tlu  ir  fvo^  alone.  These,  pnn  ided  the  physician  belonged  to 
the  frceborn.  could  also  be  sued  for  at  law.  ^tow  this  rule  was  excepted, 
however,  whatever  fees  a  sick  person,  in  danger  of  dying,  had  promised  to 
pay,  or  had  left  to  the  ph}*sician  in  his  will.  The  number  of  these  phy- 
sicians must  have  hoeii  large.  At  first  they  enjoyed  almost  eqttal  privileges 
with  the  archiatri  At  a  later  period,  however,  their  ii;2;lit!<  were  tuore  cir- 
etimscribed,  yet  theic  was  always  i;iiarantee<l  to  them  an  huuorable  posi- 
tion, particularly  to  tliu^^e  who  settletl  in  their  native  city. 

"  We  ordain  that  piiusicixns.  and  above  nil  archiatri  iind  e.x-ari lnatii.  lojietlier 
with  I  heir  wive.s  und  ehilUicn.  as  well  as  their  properly,  shall  be  free  from  every 
puym«*nt  of  laxiiti,  and  from  all  offices  both  public  and  civil;  and  that  they  sbnll  not 
be  co«npelled  to  entertain  public  icuests  in  the  provinces,  nor  in  any  way  to  administer 
a  publie  ofiiee;  nor  shall  they  be  summoned  to  defend  themselves  in  court,  nor  cited 
befoie  the  lm|verial  court  outside  of  their  province;  nor  .shall  they  l»e  in.>>ulted  in 
any  w  ly,  Imt  whosoever  insults  thorn  shall  be  punished  ac<-o!dinjj  to  the  ^peciaI 
judiinient  of  tlie  majfistrate  alone.  We  command  that  a  stipend  and  i^alury  he  given 
ti>  theni.  in  onler  that  n)a:i\  of  them  may  the  more  rea<iily  devote  themaelves  to  the 
liberal  studies  and  the  beforemeniioned  artx." 

Hence  the  rush  for  the  lucrative  medical  profession  was  immense, 
particularly  as  firom  the  outset  it  fell  under  the  laws  of  ft«e-trade,  and  thita 
the  door  was  widely  opened  to  the  ignorant  and  impure  elements  of  society. 
The  latter  availed  themselves  \fio  so  IVeely  of  their  opportunities,  that  in 
Galfio^a  day  many  so^calleil  physicians  could  not  even  read  perfectly. 

That  the  numlwr  of  physicians  in  ancient  times  was  generally  very 
large  is  rendered  certain  fh>m  the  following  considerations.   If  th^  conclu* 
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Bioti,  tbat  in  times  when  there  are  many  plLvsidaos,  mticb  will  also  be  writ- 
ten on  medioat  sobjects.  is  as  Just  (ami  it  is  verified  by  our  experience 
to-day)  as  tbal  other  conclusion,  also  depending  u|>on  direct  daily  obser- 
yation,  that  when  there  are  many  physicians  there  will  t>e  abo  much  *•  doc- 
toring" and  medication,  then  it  follows  from  the  number  of  medical  authors 
known  by  name  from  the  period  of  the  School  ^of  Alexandria  down  to  the 
time  of  Galen,  that  there  must  have  been  at  tbat  period  a  very  considerable 
number  of  physicians — a  number  quite  ss  considerable  in  proportion  to  the 
popalation  of  the  period  as  it  is  to-day. 

Accordiujr  lo  Sirabo  (H.  C.  ti6-A.  D.  tln  rc  were  liislrict  plivsiciiins.  t*vpii  in 
(he  country,  in  Qsnl  about  the  time  of  Chri»t  ( llivser).  And  consultaiions  (slwnys  n 
ni(oof  loo  machof  a  good  thinie)  becaine!ikt  an  early  period  •<>  itreata  nuiiMinee 
that  Hadrian  conceived  the  iden  that  thi*  oooiW  of  phyHiciatM  enlled  in  an  counsei  in 
hia  iUoeas  contributed  to  his  i  uiii  i 

Accoidingly  there  appeared  a  phenomenon  which  always  manifests  it- 
self when  the  profession  is  overstocked.   Among  tliese  pb3'slcians  were 

many  specialists,  numerous  oculists,  nurists,  surgeons,  dentists,  uroseopists, 
specialists  in  bleeding,  eatbeterizatioD  and  clysterization,  lierh  drx  t(  rs. 
nilk'doctoiB,  gynscologists  (paints,  tootbpowder  etc,  of  which  the  ladies 
made  great  use,'  belonged  in  their  <lepartment').  movement  curprs,  special- 
ists  in  private  diseases,  in  the  tr»'atment  of  fistuUe,  in  the  cosmetic  mi, 
hair-doctors,  wine-doctors  (in  the  style  of  the  cider  and  pern'^doctors 
appearing  in  the  German  capital),  hernia-doctors  etc.,  etc 

Aiiiont:  the  ocnlistH  we  mnj  montinn  the  fnnious  Chnrmip  <Hb«iit  A.  D.  wlio 
was  paid  fnr  the  cure  of  a  Kiiijtle  patient  about  $10000:  P.  Decimius  n  clinical 
physician  and  oculist,  who  left  a  fortune,  althoiitih  he  had  bccnasbivp*.  Cains  and 
£uelpides  (about  A.  1).  54):  Zoilns  faboiit  A.  I).  69).  Their  oinimeiU-pots  and 
huiiness-staaipg  have  been  found  ultuost  everj'whcre  where  Roman  lc{;ionK  were 
•totioned.* 


1.  Martial  sajs: 

Wben  iliou  at  home  and  absent,  bnrrciwed  harre 

.\nd  tyres  for  thee  the  shops  doc  still  prepare; 
\Vh<>ii  fcrth  as  cluntli.'i,  nt  slff»pitT_'  fimr-s  luyd  by, 
Tliy  fncr  !it  ni^lit  <lotli  never  witli  tlu'*'  Ivo; 
Ix>cked  up  in  hundred  boxes  ;  wbenc«"  i  the  morne. 
That  looke  they  brinic  thee  out  is  nextda3'  worne." 

(Old  translation.)  (H.) 

2.  If  from  remedies  one  may  infi  r  tlie  diseases  for  which  they  were  emphiyed, 

traelioma  must  have  been  very  frequent  among  the  Roman  soldiers;  for  sulphate 
of  copper  is  one  of  the  remedies  most  frequently  found.  That  the  ittamps  of  so 

many  oculists  have  been  preserved  depends  Q|ion  the  fact  that  all  uphihtilmic 
troubles  (myopia.  pr«'sby()j)iu  etc  i  In  iintiqiiit}'  were  Irfatcl  miIcIv  br  tno<li(  atinn, 
for  glasses  were  iinknnwn.  From  the  expression  "Ad  cluritiiK'rn  >c  visus,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  remedies  supplied  with  this  label — chietly  balsamic  prepara- 
tions, which  are  employed  even  to^lay  to  '* strengthen *' the  eyttf,  when  •:la8sefl 
are  really  reqaired— were  used  for  defects  of  vbion.    Ihe  "oculists"  wboae 
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False  teeth,  and  seta  ot  teeth  couHtrucied  of  ivory  faitened  witl>  gold  wire, 
existed  w  earij  m  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tablee. 

"In  Kotne  ihii  evil" — and  the  decaj  of  (>ici<>iico  and  practice  which  accotnpaiiiee 

it  and  is  alwnvs  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  the  moral  power  of  all  national 
s{>ir(t.  -"  ronclx  d  its  acme,  and  a  ron»litiori  was  dovcloppH.  which,  in  nil  its  ropnlsivc- 
ni'Rs,  HUiidti  at  the  present  daj'  daii>  and  hourly*  before  our  eyes.'  iHa-Rer. )  The 
hereditary  vices  of  the  medical  profession,  vices  depending  upon  the  uncertainty*  of 
therapeutic  skill  and  the  aaaoelated  precarioutneBS  and  ancertaintj  of  external 
existence,  npon  which  the  laity  at  that  lime  poured  out  their  contempt,  and  con* 
cornin)!  wliich  physiciang  raised  kNid  lamentations — colleaiEneahip,  even  then,  us 
to-day,  often  n  synonym  for  prof'fRsionn!  jpnlnmr,  roripmcnl  o|ven  and  Beoret  rli-- 
paru'jciiii'iK,  »Miw,  want  of  rKfuit  ilti  cmjis  tlatlt-ry  of',  ami  fawniiijj  upon  patienu 
and  ttieir  friends,  open  and  secret  dihhunes^ty,  prefn\  and  euvetousness,  abaudonnteut 
of  scientific  effort,  forgetfolness  of  the  humane  side  of  the  profession  etc.,  etc.  —  arose 
to  frijchtful  proportions ;  so  that  Galen,  who  had  a  jost  and  noble  conception  of  his 
caHin<£  (doubtlesti  influenced  by  a  feeling  of  sickness  springing  from  hin  love  for  his 
profcHsion  I,  complains :  "TIhmc  is  hd  distinction  between  robbers  and  phrsic  anh. 
except  that  the  former  (Mtnimii  tlit  ir  tni.'sdeed.s  in  the  nimintaini^.  the  latter  in  Rome. 
The  SHtiriiits  even  accused  some  physicians  of  theft  whiie  vi>«iun}!:  their  patients,  e.  jr, 
of  breaking  out  the  precious  stones  forming  the  eyes  of  statues  etc. 

Of  course  the  dear  public  bore  then,  as  it  bears  now,  a  great  share  of  the  bhmie 
of  these  lamentable  errors;  for  Oalen  says  further:  "The  public  call  not  tlio  i.ert 
physicians,  but  rather  those  who  humor  their  raprices.  Where  no  thought  is  gi\ en 
in  the  chnic**  of  a  physician  to  any  difference  in  individuals,  but  the  good  and  ba<l 
pass  for  equals,  there  each  physician  keep-  mainly  in  view  what  he  may  acquire 
without  labor,  and  what  offers  a  |>i  o8p<'ciui  gain."  The  public  loved  too  what  it 
could  not  understand :  "  People  who  understand  no  Greek  place  no  confidence  iu  a 
physician  who  doef>  not  practise  his  art  in  the  Grecian  style;  indeed  they  have  less 
confidence  when  they  understand  what  sen'cs  to  cure  them'*  (Pliny. ^  ^  just  as 
with  uh! 

How  the  public  of  that  day  was  cajoi«'«l  may  be  interred  from  the  foUuwnig 
account  of  the  same  autiior.  who  was,  however,  by  no  means  a  cool  and  unprejudiced 
judice :  '*  Lender  the  reign  of  Neni  the  whole  world  went  over  from  Vettius  Valens 
to  Thessaltts.  who  discarded  all  preceding  prescriptions  and  wrathfully  inveighed 
i^aiiist  the  physicianH  of  every  a::'  with  what  discretion  and  talent  may  be  area 
from  tliefact  that  he  called  tii  tll^^^•l(■  ufioii  his  tomb-Mfoii<'  tin-  "Conqueror  of  pliVRioians  " 
No  charioteer  or  play  nctor  had  hO  great  a  following  upon  the  street."!.  TI.en  Criito.'» 
of  Marseilles  got  the  start  of  him,  while,  under  the  guise  of  greater  carefulness,  he 
combined  medicine  and  astrolog) ,  and  devoted  attention  to  the  hours.  These  men 
guided  Rome,  until  suddenly  Charmis  of  Marseilles  invaded  the  city,  and  not  only 
condemned  the  earlier  phygicinns,  but  also  ibeir  warm  bnths,  and  prescribed  cold 

stamps  have  been  found  were  mostly  dealers  in  opbthalwic  remedies,  probably 
the  agents  of  physicians.  (Baas.) 

The  '*collyria*'     the  Ancients  were  of  the  eonsisteney  of  our  extracts  or 
soaps,  and  bore  like  our  toilet  soaps,  the  stamp  of  the  proprietor  or  inventor. 

The  vesHels  in  which  these  collyria  and  eye-salves  were  stored,  and  even  the 
remedies  themselves  bearing  the  t<tamps  in  question,  have  bei'H  found  in  grout 
numbers  in  Germany,  Kntiland  and  Frfinrp,  mo«f  frrf(uently  in  localitie  s  where 
permanent  campit  of  the  Homan  legion.s  are  known  to  have  been  .situated.  As 
an  example.  1  quote  from  Haeser:  C.  CINTV8H1NI  BLANDI  EVVODGS  AI» 
ASPR.    (Caii  Centnsminii  Bland!  Euodes  ad  aspritndinem).  (B.^ 
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iolinns  even  in  the  middle  of  winter,  havin)^  ihc  .sick  dipped  into  the  luken.  And 
tlftere  is  no  doubt  thai  all  these  phvsicwnt  desired  to  gnin  repotation  by  novelties,  end 
thite  tampered  with  our  lives.  Hence,  too,  their  lamentable  qoarrela  at  tfae  stek  bed» 
where  none  of  them  liold  the  same  opinion  for  fe»r  of  apptarinir  the  follower  of  some 

one  ♦>l««p  Dailv  is  thi^s  art  chancod"'  (as  was  said  also  hy  Tiutzkowl,  "  and  it  is  cerlain 
that  a^  soon  as  one  of  them  is  skilled  in  oratory,  he  becomes  at  once  (he  arbiter  of 
life  and  death  amontc  us." 

Besides  the  poi-soiis  ulieady  luenlionod  (loctrisscs  :itul  mid  wives  also 
practised  nicdiciiu'.  and  the  latter  at  an  early  period  even  exercised  ofTldal 
fuuctioiks  aa  experts  before  the  courts.  In  this  event  live  midwives  were 
summoned  as  a  jury,  and  three  brought  in  a  verdict.  In  difficult  cases 
physicians  might  also  be  called  in,  but  as  a  rule  the  midwivcs  alone 
ftttended  even  the  worst  cases.  Id  later  times  the  latter  formed  a  goild 
lanamerable  tath-keepers  (to  whom  the  physicians  not  Infrequently  aban- 
doned  entirely  chronic  cases),  barbers,  gladiatorial  physicians  (iatroliptie, 
aliptce),  theatrical  physicians,  magicians  and  exorcista  (who  were  not.  how- 
ever, considered  physicians)  etc.,  dabbled  In  medicine  in  all  possible  and 
Impossible  wa}*s  —  exactly  as  they  do  with  us. 

IlCnorant  pfaytticiana  decorated  thoir  simps  and  boxi-s  with  all  sorts  of  triflef  in 
order  to  attract  the  masses ;  others  evHn  inviicd  patients  in  from  the  streets  (hired 
serrantx  attend  to  this bnstn«-8s  now-a-dnys).  Charlatans  operated  upon  a  kind  of  Ktn;rn 
(as  is  d<»ne  to-dny  in  Italy  bv  the  itinemnt  i'ucce.s^orK  of  tlu'«e  lower  physicians),  and 
carried  tliese  staffs  about  with  them,  ns  wa*?  done  as  luff  as  the  last  century  by  Dr.  Kysen- 
barth  &  Co.    ua  evidence  that  uriti«juii_v  tin  niched  the  chiP.^ical  inudel  for  this  cu.»*tnni. 

The  honorarium  of  tiie  |)liysieiai)  lor  an  ordinary  visit  amounte<l  to 
about  29  cents,  though,  aeeoidiug  t«>  riinv.  eo  in  pot  it  ion  fre(iuently  rcdueetl 
the  fee.  Still  distinmiislied  pliysieians  in  special  ea.se.s  received  such  fees 
as  Pope  Pius  IX.  was  abie  to  pay  out  of  his  Peter's  {)enee,  Imt  are  not  met 
with  today  among  private  indiviiliials  even  in  Kti'4laud  and  America.  Thus 
Galen  for  a  single  case  received  a  fee  of  iJ'ilOO,  whiU-  others,  like  Crinas  of 
Marseilles,  were  able  to  acquire  such  wealth  that  they  furnished  cities  with 
walhi  —  such  {^rties  with  us  would  provide  themselves  mther  with  fire* 
proof  safes  —  and  3'et  retained  more  than  half  a  million  dollars!  Tlie 
surgeon  Aloon  under  Claudius  was  able,  and  was  compelled,  to  pay  a  tine 
of  more  than  half  a  million  dollars,  and  yet  soon  maile  up  the  sum  i^in. 
From  such  Instances  (which  were,  however,  quite  esceptional)  the  old  saying 
^^Galenus  dat  opes ! "  may  have  had  Its  origin.  A  targe  number  of  ph}*- 
sioiana,  however,  must  have  lived  in  poverty  and  even  absolute  want  This 
may  be  inferred  ftom  the  system  of  robbery*  which  Ulpiaa  was  forced  to 
oppose  In  his  ordinance  providing  that  a  physician,  who  hy  his  treatment 
had  exposed  any  one  to  the  danger  of  losing  his  sight  or  similar  injaiy,  and 
ahoold  then  persuade  the  patient  to  sell  him  any  of  his  property  below  its 
actual  value,  on  condition  that  he  should  cure  him  s^ain,  should  he  com- 
pelled to  disgorge  all  his  plunder!  The  wealtliy  had  their  family  physicians 
who  enjoyed  a  high  sahtry,  payable  usually,  like  medical  fees  in  general^  on 
the  first  of  January. 
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The  deportment  of  piiysicians  wae  the  same  that  it  has  ever  beea, 
even  down  to  our  own  da3\  Some  cringed  in  apparent  homilit}*,  others 
stratted  in  ostenaation;  some  behaved  rudei}*  and  smelt  of  wine  and 
onions,  as  e.  g.  Quintus ;  others,  and  nndoabtedh  many,  behaved  worthy  of 
their  high  calling.  Yet  of  these  latter  histor3'  alwa^'s  takes  less  notice  than 
of  the  excesses  of  the  bad ! 

Each  cohort  (420  men)  employed  four  miUtar>*  physicians,*  whose  pay 
consisted  partly  of  money,  partly  of  natural  products*  According  to  other 
authorities,  however,  each  legion  often  cohorts  had  one  legionary  physician, 
and  only  ten  cohort  phj-sicians.  The  latter  ranked  as  subalterns.  In  the 
navy  also  there  was  one  physician  to  each  trireme.  A  few  of  these  navy 
physicians  (and  probably*  of  the  cohort  physicians  also)  received  a  double 
salary,  as  a  distinction  and  reward  of  merit.  The  administnition  of  the 
army  hospitals  was  assigned  to  pro[)er  officials  (pnefectus  castrorum, 
tribunuB,  comes),  to  whom  the  physicians  were  subordinate.  Still  there 
were  no  field-hospitals  in  our  sense  of  that  term.  The  badly  woundeti  were 
placed  in  lents  in  the  camps  rvaletudioarium )/  and  there  were  also  bathing 
establishments  for  the  soldiers.  The  wounded,  when  it  was  possible,  were 
carrieil  to  the  neigl>oriog  cities,  after  having  been  borne  immediately  into 
camp.  Each  soldier  carried  with  him  the  most  necessary  bandages  already 
.prepared  for  use.  an  arrangement  which  we  have  only  reoenti^'  adopted. 

The  KornaiKS  had  alri  iiilv  oii-t  rved  timt  iniliiHry  ^frvu-o  conirihtitfH  fo  henUh : 
Kxpert  military  men  an?  ol  the  o]>inioii  thnt  Uiiilj  fxerci.ve  contributes  more  to 
health  xhan  iiU  pliysiciana." 

In  early  times  medical  instiuction  was  impartetl  by  individual  phy- 
sicians in  return  for  a  certain  specified  houorarium.  Subse<)uently  the  In- 
struction was  given  chiefly  by  the  archiatri,  and  In  their  (guild)  colleges, 
which  served  as  the  model  of  the  guilds  of  the  surgeons  etc.  In  medieval 
times.  Students  were  also  educated  in  the  higher  schools,  which  first  arose 
in  Rome  daring  the  reign  of  Nero,  but  existed  too  at  an  early  period  In  the 
provinces  (at  Marseilles  In  Gaul  etc.).  Pure  medical  schools,  however,  did 
not  exist  among  the  Romans.  Alexander  Severus  gave  a  salan*  and  lecture 
rooms  to  the  medici  scholares  (professors).  The  latter  often  took  their 
pupils  with  them  to  their  bedside,  and  this  custom  gave  oocssion  for  the 
satirical  complaint  to  which  Martial  gave  utterance : 

"  Lanieuebsin.  sed  ta  comitatu^  protinun  nd  me 
Veniati,  ceottim.  Syinmnclie,  diMeipulis; 
('i  iitum  me  fetiirere  mnnus  Aquiloju*  jU'lata- 
Nun  babui  febrein.  Sy lumache.  nunc  habeo."* 

1.  Not,  however,  until  the  beicinoinic  of  tlie  Empire. 

2>  Valotudinaria  were  eblabli.><hed  us  soon  as  five  or  six  legions  were  ns^ocinted  in 
service.  Tlii-y  wrri'  placed  on  the  left  of  tlie  porta  praitoria,  and  were  60  feel 
square.    Haihitiu  faciiitie.s  weri>  only  exceptional.  (,U.) 

3. —  "  Faint  wmn  I  only,  Sy  mraachus,  till  tbou. 

Backed  by  an  hundred  students,  throrig'dat  my  bed; 

An  tiimdii'd  icy  fin'^er*;  chilN^d  my  l>n)w; 

1  had  no  lever,  now  i  in  nearly  dead  !  "    i  Hj 
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Ab  a  rale  tbc  physicians  visited  tiieir  patients,  though  the  sligbtly  indis- 
posed also  went  to  the  offices  of  their  medical  advisere.  Fauons  physiciane 
gftTe  ooneoltatione  in  writing,  and  even  fornislied  medicine  to  patteDts  in 
fbreign  oonntriee,  as  we  shall  see  done  also  at  a  later  period.  The  phy- 
•idana  often  public!}*  defended  their  views  and  prescriptions  when  these 
were  attacked  bj  their  good  ooUeigaes,  a  custom  which  depended  upon  the 
general  publicity  of  ancient  life  as  compared  with  our  own,  which  is  passed 
8o  laigeij  within  the  limits  of  four  walls.  Thus  Oalen  e.  g.  and  his  pupil 
Tenthraa  catechised  each  other  on  such  occasions,  and  our  modem  Journal- 
ism would  have  made  brilliant  use  of  these  medical  discussions.  Among 
the  Arabians  too  at  a  later  period  phjvicians  and  savants  Airnisbed  striking 
examples  of  this  learned  logomachy. 

Hospitals  for  sUives  uoly  (valetudinaria  and  vctcrinaria)  were  to  be 
foond  upon  farms,  and  probably  also  in  the  city,  in  tlie  days  of  the  Republic 
and  the  first  emperoi-s.  These,  however,  were  maintained  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  their  proprietors,  as  far  as  possible,  from  pecuniary 
loss,  and  not  from  motives  of  charity,  a  sentiment  wliich  first  manifested 
itself  in  the  erection  of  such  institutions  during:  the  times  of  Christianitv.' 
Up<»n  the  ostntcfi  the  "  Vilicuf*  "  or  Vilica  "  had  the  oversight  and  the 
disiribiilioii  of  the  sick  though  the  proprietor  himself  %vns  often  the 
physician  Duriug  th(>  <l<'(  lin<'  of  the  empire  no  phjsicians,  of  course.  l<tok 
care  of  the  many  ehiUlreii  who  were  exjwsed.  Nerva  (A.  D.  9(>-H8),  how- 
ever, liad  iiiaiifiurated  antique  foundling  asylums,  in  which  the  uiinnal  cost 
of  individual  maintenance  amounted  to  about  $7.50.  Autouimis  u>o  had 
coustructeil  a  hospital  for  parturient  women,  a  sort  of  lyin^-in-hospital  and 
home  for  convnleseents  combined.  This  was  located  in  Argolis.  (See 
Lerch,  ••Geschichte  der  Balneologie  p.  118.)  Hospitals  pro|)er.  therefore, 
in  our  sense  of  the  term,  did  not  originate  until  Christian  times;  for  the 
Bomans'-probably  with  some  justic(\  in  consequence  of  the  violent  separa- 
tion of  the  sick  fN>m  their  ordinary  relations  and  conditions  of  life-~  regarded 
such  institutions  as  inhuman,  even  in  periods  when  epidemics  prevailed. 
Pnbllc  hygiene,  as  we  designate  it  to-day,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  edi- 
ies,  who  were  provided  with  the  most  absolute  authority.  It  was  their  duty 
to  look  after  the  aqueducts,  drainage  (e.  g.  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  where 
remains  of  works  supposed  to  have  been  constnieted  before  the  Roman 
age  have  been  recently  discovered),  the  building  of  cloaott  or  sewers  and 
their  preservation,  the  saoitar}-  condition  of  the  streets  and  houses  etc..  for 
which  objects  they  provided  immense  means,  chielly  from  their  own  private 
purses.  We  have  no  information  as  to  whether  they  called  in  physicians 
for  advice,  but  it  is  improbable,  for  no  employment  of  physicians  by  the 

1.  Chrt;»tian  institutionh  of  chiirily  and  hnspitflU,  thouiih  acltinll.v  ori^'ii  iiiiit^  in  the 
Inter  periods  of  Antiquity',  we  shall  present  in  our  description  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
For  in  spirit  they  bebng  entirely  to  diis  period,  and  are  absolutely  without  any 
intimate  relation  to  Gwco-Roman  antiquity.  Evon  in  point  of  tine,  it  it  only 
their  earliest  development  that  enn  be  anig ned  to  Aatiqaity. 
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state  for  sanitory  or  legal  puriK)8es,  as  experte  lw»fore  the  e«»urti>  i-tt..  wa» 
introduced  arTion<»  any  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The  baths,  whit  h  were 
in  almost  daily  uae  amonjr  all  the  Ancients,  and  were  also  retained  througb- 
out  the  whole  Middle  Ages,  must  be  c<jnsidered  institutions  of  public 
hygiene,  inasmuch  as  their  building  and  maintenance  were  diiefly  provided 
for  bj  the  treasai^'  of  the  stnte  or  municipality,  and  they  were  therefore 
under  governmental  oversight  (except  iu  the  matter  of  morality).  This  is 
tme  especially  of  the  time  when  oriental  manners  had  not  yet  oorrapted 
the  Romans,  as  they  did  nnder  the  Empire,  and  when  the  baths  retained 
their  simple  character,  instead  of  being  artistically  decorated  places  of  ren- 
desvotis  for  men  and  women.   A  bath  cost  about  half  a  cent. 

Pharmacies  and  apothecaries  equivalent,  or  similaf,  to  ours  of  the 
present  day  did  not  exist  among  the  Romans.  Gven  the  most  distingnisfaed 
physicians  prepared  their  own  medicines,  or  at  least  kept  them  on  hand. 

These  niedtcineit  bore  labels,  which  made  known  the  name  of  the  drugs,  tb^ 
directions  for  their  uiee,  the  diseases  for  which  thej  were  designed,  and  the  name  of 

tlie  inventor,  in  whieli  respect  they  filled,  in  some  deKree,  the  place  of  onr  modern 
Htlvertispmpnts.    Tlie  physirianf:  had  too  their  own  boxes  for  medicines  and  medicait 

n-i'i*:htN,  wijich  were  often  beauiifiilly  deconiifl 

Indeed  tliev  ofteti  collected  dnijis  for  themselves  ( as  e.  ^.  ( Jalen ).  in 
oilier  to  have  tlieiii  <renuine.  The  seleelioii  and  prepurution  of  dru^s  was 
indeed  one  of  the  most  im{X)rtiint  duties  of  the  earlier  physieians  Tln' 
moKt  expensive  dru<xs  were  theu  too  regarded  as  most  efficaen  Tlu- 
Seplasia'  aiul  Sepl:isiarii'  dealt  only  in  drtisis  and  the  oinltn*  nts  m 
the  daily  baths.  The  ordinnr}'  simple  internal  remedits  were  [)repare<l  Ht 
home.  In  the  later  days  of  the  Roman  Kmpire,  iiowever.  special  formula' 
like  electuaries  (elect nana),  eye-salves  and  lotions  (colly riai.  plasters 
leniplabtrai  and  emolliput  poultices  (malagmata).  were  kept  and  adulter- 
ated (for  there  was  no  oversight  of  the  matter  by  the  statv)  in  the  officiiia* 
of  the  Seplasiarii.  Apotheca at  this  period  signified  a  wine-room,  tboiigli 
not  in  the  euphemistic  sense  of  the  term  employed  to-day.* 

'The  physicians —  many  scai'cely  know  the  names  of  the  drugs — trust 
to  the  Seplasiarii,  who  always  adulterate  their  medicines  and  sell  old  plas- 
ters and  coUyria  and  drugs  spoiled  by  age." 

Bven  the  same  Pliny,  who  had  a  geuoine  hatred  fur  physicians  and 
tradesmen,  and  is  not  therefore  a  reliable  witness,  but  seems  rather  to  have 
been  a  scandal*monger,  names  the  latter  class  flatly — poison  mizera  (mcdi- 
camentarii).  The  same  statements  apply  to  the  terms  Pharmacas  and 
Pharmaceutria,  which  designated  male  and  female  poisoners,  Boroerers 
and  sorceresses. 

1.  rhe  tfroccrs  and  selierii  of  toilet-articles  amonc  the  Romans. 

2.  Thi'  "  npnf h»>cH  "  was  ii  room  in  the  nppor  part  of  the  house,  in  whicli  the  nmphoi.T 

wero  .sl(>r<  li  No  Koman  kf\tl  liis  wine  in  n  cellar,  h8  we  employ  ihti  term.  E*«  n 
the  "  ecllu  virmrin  "  was  above  iiround,  and  an  ancient  Roman  brought  down  hiA 
Hine,  instead  of  bringing  it  up,  as  we  do.  (H.) 
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Pharmaceuta,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  title  of  one  who  occupied 
biimelf  with  the  healing  art  and  the  pi-eparation  of  drugs.  The  Pbarmaco- 
poliK  (who  may  be  coDsidered  as  about  equivalent  to  oar  apothecarieB)  sold 
simple  drugs  and  also  put  up  prcscriptione.  They  travelled  about  from 
place  to  place,  and  among  the  Romans  passed  for  charlatans  and  mounte- 
banks "  to  whose  words  we  listen,  but  to  whom  no  invalid  trusts  himself 

Besides  the  persons  already  mentioned,  the  so-called  Herbarii  also 
flmisbed  physicians  and  the  public  with  drugs.  Under  this  title  were 
andentood  those  who  gathered  and  dried  the  drugs  in  question,  or  reduced 
them  to  a  salable  form.  On  the  other  band,  the  Pbannaootritie  oorres* 
ponded  to  our  dnig-powdereis  of  to-day,  bnt  were  in  ancient  times  an  in> 
dependent  trade. 

The  price  of  drags  was  in  some  cases  very  litirh:  thus  500  imimmes  of  the 

bsham  of  Gi lead  cost  at  the  place  of  Collection  iiboat  $54,  in  Rome  $187:  &00 
grammes  of  nan!  lenvcR,  $7.50-$l  t :  500  irrninines  of  spike  of  nanl,  $I5> :  500  gramnie« 
of  oil  of  tho  folia  maliiharhri,  $75:  500  grammes  of  pepper,  $0.76-3.00  etc.  ^Mar- 

quardt,  H(i»  ni.  I'liv iitiilt<'rihiimer,  InflT  \ 

On  the  whole,  the  imputation  of  all  the  last-meiitioru'd  branches  of 
business  was  very  equivocal,  sinci'  all.  without  oxception.  dabbled  occasion- 
ally in  the  sale  of  poisons  »'t<v  and  especially  in  those  abortive  reinedios 
whicli  prevented  Roman  wives  and  niaich'us  from  becoming  mothers, 
wiieliier  within  or  without  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  In  addition,  thev  had 
a  monopoly-  of  the  treatment  of  secret  diseases.  The  annual  income  of 
some  of  these  fellows  frequently  amounted  U.)  as  much  a«  $12,000-24,000. 
The  position  of  the  true  physician,  in  contrast  with  that  of  sm  h  characlere, 
Galen,  however,  considers  qnite  rea:al.  for  he  compaie.->  the  fonner  t»>  an 
architect,  while  the  latter  aiv  placed  in  laiher  disreputable  company. 

"  Aa  he  stands  in  comparixon  wiiii  the  ciirpenters,  laborers  and  tradesmen,  n>  llse 
pbjsicisn  stands  in  compsriiton  with  his  serrnnts.  the  rhizotomista,  oinlment-nint  <'rs. 
cooks,  plsster'spreadem,  poalttce-malcers,  sdminiftrators  of  clysters,  bleeders  and 
cappers.'* 

Tbe  worst  sort  of  drug-sellers  in  Bome,  however,  were  without  doubt 
the  ** Medics ustially  old  prostitutes,'  and  tbe  "Sage*',  who  treated  tbe 
diwases  of  women  and  prepared  love-phiiters  and  abortive  drinks,  and  niur> 
dered  and  exposed  children. 

In  times  of  tlie  greatest  corruption  their  commiHsions  for  the  latter  busises^  were 

especially  frequent  Amon^  ilie  Greeks  niul  Romans  the  life  and  death  of  children 
rested  upon  thf»  iittthnrify  fjf  thf*  parrrit  a  harnnritj*  which  Chn">f timit y  was  ihe  fir-t 
to  set  asiiie.  ^ran^^s  of  tln>f  imiiii-ie  and  >aija-  v\f>r«'  pwitf'fiHily  miiDi'rnus  in  the 
degenerate  ajieof  tiie  empire,  and  pandered  to  the  most  Khjimeless  and  vicious  dii-ireK 
of  the  corrupt  circles  of  the  court  world.  They  practisfd  the  introduction  of  tamptms 
^  the  prevention  of  conception  (a  custom  recently  preached  up  amonir  us  ou  ueo- 

1.  The  number  iit'  mi  r  etrii  <  5  in  the  later  days  ot  Keune  was  ver}  jtreut.    Thei  woie 
to  be  eiijoA  *'d  hi  rHte-*  varyinj:  from  one  cent  up  to  $^{75  pyo  doni,  accordint:  to 
their  beauty,  yooih  etc.   From  the  time  of  Califnila  a  tax  was  laid  npon  this 
rofeaston,  o  fnct  which  the  popes  in  later  time^  recalled  to  remembrance. 
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centui}'  A.  D.)t  wIiom  treatise  ^  On  tfte  Parte  of  the  Homan  Body  "\ 
aeoncdiog  to  E.  J.  Zamcke,  ia  taken  from  Raftia,  the  tmk  chapter,  with  the 
exception  of  a  thw  paaaagea,  being  the  entire  work  of  tlie  latter. 

The  fewer  the  new  diacorerica  made  at  this  period  in  the  department 
of  anatomy,  the  mofb  were  noveltiea  invented  In  materia  medica  and  phar- 
maceatioa,  aiwaja  a  aign  that  a  true  comprehenaion  of  the  eaaeotials  and 
capabilitiea  of  piactical  medicine  baa  been  loat   Medical  art  waa  looked 
apon  aa  a  matter  of  business,  promoted  esi^eeially  by  new  remedies  — jast 
as  it  is  now.    At  this  period  all  therapeutic  effleif^nc}-  waa  denied  to  natarw, 
and  tranaftrred  to  the  province  of  art;  for  the  golden  saying  of  Hippocm- 
tee,    Natures  alone  heal had  been  long  forgotten,  and,  indeed,  never  hud 
any  deep  significance  save  to  a  few  I   The  tfaouL^thlesa  crowd  either  quietly 
accepted  the   new  remedies  ".  or  a  venal  band  of  claqueurs  disseminated 
them  or  trumpeted  abroarl  tlieir  merits,  exactly  as  they  do  to-day,  save  that 
at  this  period  this  could  not  l>o  done  by  grandiloquent  advertiaementa  in 
the  columns  of  the  political  and  medical  journals,  which,  as  we  all  know, 
can  deny  their  resjKmsibilif v  in  virtuous  and  precise  terms,  without,  how- 
ever. renoutK  iiiL^  the  prolit  accruing  from  their  want  of  principle.    To  add 
to  this  lack  ot  msi^lit  and  judgment  the  further  element  of  stuplditv.  the 
descriptions  of  the.so  remedies  are  often  pi*esented  in  ver«e  as  to-dav  Ihev 
are  displayed  in  sin-cial  forms  of  type.    Such  practices  hrousht  honorable 
science,  then  as  novf.  into  contempt,  with  the  ditferencte  again  that  this 
feeling  then  found  its  expre.>»si<m  not  in  the  imperial  Diet,  but,  as  we  shall 
sec,  in  learned  compilations  by  the  laity. 

A  few  person.s  among  the  Uoinans  wrote  at  an  earl\  period  on  the 
subject  of  medicines,  either  in  special  treatises,  or  incidentally  in  other 
works.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Lenieus,  a  freedmau  of  Porafxjy; 
C.  Valgius  Rufua  (B.  C.  12)  ;  .Emiliua  Maoer.  senior  (died  B.  C.  15);  M.  T. 
^  Varro  (B.  C.  116-27) j  Meniua  Rufha(who  invented  a  favorite  "  Hiera  ".  an 
antique  counterpart  of  our  Vienna  potion),  a  contemporar}-  of  Celsus  ;  and 
Apuleius  Celsus  under  the  reign  of  A  ugustus.  la  the  time  of  Pliny  a  phy- 
sician by  the  name  of  Castor  also  possessed  a  botanical  garden.* 

Other  more  important,  or  rather  more  famous,  pharmacologisu  of  this 
period  were :  , 

Pa.mi'Hii.i  s  Mi(jmatoi»ouk8  (between  A.  1>.  14  a8j. 
author  of  a  book  "  On  plants",  di.-iplayiiiif  neither  oriinniilit;  nor  oritical  scDmeii,  and 
ftdl  of  sepentition.   Howbven  he  acqnire*!  grcat  weatth  bj  a  remedy  for  mentagra. 

HBRXifNivs  PHirx>  of  Tabsus  (about  A.  D.  20), 
inventor  of  the  "famona"  Philoniittn  (for  colicky  patiiKl  the  description  of  which  in 
vene  is  still  extant.  Under  Nero  lived 

1.  Amon);  the  physicians  alroinlv  nienlioncd,  the  folldwinL'.  its  wv  have  seen.  uccnpitHi 
themselves  with  tlie  Hubjcct  *>(  pliarmauoloK^  :  !>extiuH  Niger,  Juliun  iias«ui>, 
AndronMchos  the  Elder,  Petrotiius  Diodotui.  and  PetroaiaK  Muta,  Niceratus, 
Seribonins  Largni  and  Antonins  Pacchins  (abfiui  A.  D.  20),  a  phjsician  men- 
tioned by  Seribonins. 
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SERVIMI'S  f>AMn(  RaTKS  (  :il)OUt  A     ?>.  25). 

who  described  iu  iambic  vciAe  many  compound  remedies,  such  ii.s  tnalagiimta,  Bco[)a, 
•ntidota,  tooth-powder,  plastprs  etc. 

The  most  important  pharmacological  writer  of  aotiquit^',  who,  like 
Galen,  Ptolemseoa  and  other  historically  iraportant  characters  among  the 
AocientS)  enjoyed  the  highest  esteem  as  an  unsurpassed  scientific  author- 
iij*' among  the  Romans,  as  well  as  during  the  whole  Middle  Ages  and 
even  into  modem  times,  was,  however, 

pKOAMius  DioscoRiDifs  (A.  D.  40-90)  of  Anazarba  (later  Oflisarea 
Augusta  in  Cilieia). 

«a  iitdependent  investigator  aod  irriter  upon  the  medicineN  emplo.Md  at  ihat  time, 
drawn  from  either  the  Htiimal.  vejretable  or  mineral  kingdom.  Ancient  pliyaical 
scienof'  <Mnhraced  liltlt-  Imt  iIipsp  thref  brnnches:  for  the  A ncient*  knew  \  t  rv  little 
of  pb}-i3ic;r<,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  experiment  (except  in  physiology)  — i>iuij>curides 
recojznized  about  400  plantM.  Galen  as  many  as  (iOO,  £bn  Beithar  800.  Linneus  about 
S>,000-10»000.  and  tO'day  we  know  more  than  100,000  tpeeiM.  Dioseorides  had 
travelled  extensively  in  Italy,  Gaol.  Spain,  (ifrmany,  Greece  etc.  Many  of  hig 
medicines  are  still  in  use  to^ay.  while  others  bnvt^  become  obsolete,  nnd  ctill  others 
belong  to  the  supf^rstitions  which  were  currcnf  in  flie  author's  n^ri-.  Wf*  tnny  mention 
as  examples:  whey,  ox-gall,  aloes,  fern,  cinuutnon.  custoroil,  i^uvLur  tn  favutite  reuiedy 
later  with  the  Arabians),  quicksilver,  white  lead,  blue  viiriol  (ibe  chemical  preparation 
of  whteh  in  special  apparatns  is  partially  pvenK  rennet,  mandrafEoea-taa'an  amsatbetiS) 
bci|pi(tn  intermittent  fever  ),  tin-  t:riniy  r^wi  Ht  of  }!ladiators  and  bathers  etc.  Re  makes 
known  also  the  current  adulterations  of  the  medicines  of  that  time 

TiKKRirs  CLAUDIC8  Mk.vicEatks  (about  A.  D.  34),  of  Zeophleta, 

Was  phy>iriiiii-in-m-dinary  to  lln'  emperor  Tiberius,  and  invrntor  of  the  diacbvlon 
plaster  'tii*-  ri.iiti»>,  though  not  the  prffise  composition,  of  wMcli  is  preserved  in  our 
plaster  of  to-day  |,  and  many  other  compounds.  ilis  recommendation  to  employ 
actual  fijnirefl  in  the  designation  of  weijchts  in  prescrtptiotis,  instead  of  arbitrary  signs, 
was  vttrjr  judicious,  thoufth  it  was  not  complied  with  until  the  middle  of  the  present 
century.  Hf  wrote,  l>ei<ides  many  (155)  otlier  works,  a  treatise  on  pharmacolofty  with 
«  bombastic  title,  dedicated  to  the  emperor. 

Andromachits  tbb  Tovnuek  (about  A.  D>  54). 

like  his  father  physician-in-ordinary  to  Nero,  travt*  an  nccotitit  i>t  many  drutcs ;  among 
others  of  24  remedies  for  ear-ache,  remedies  for  bleeding,  c<K)ih-uche  etc.,  and  plasters 
with  hi«rh-flown  titles. 

Xk..s<M  KATES  of  Ai'URoiJi8iAs  (about  A.  D.  7Uy, 
was  author  of  a  treatise  on  food  drawn  from  the  class  of  fishes,  and  (like  the  I§opntlis 
a  short  time  afOt  and  Prof.  Yeaiier  at  the  present  time)  introduced  disicuating  tilth  as 
"  fDediciau'*;  e.  g.  ear^waz,  menstrual  blood,  htaraan  flesh,  bat's  blood  etc. 

Apollomius  Abchjbtrator  of  PnoAXUB  (about  A.  D.  80), 

wa«  the  inventor  of  some  remedies  for  tlu-  bearing  and  the  like,  and  observed  cases  of 
cerebral  inflammation  reaaltinje  from  inKolstion. 

AacLEPiADBS  Pharnacion  (about  A.  D.  100} 
recommended  even  animal  excrement  as  a  medicine,  and  many  other  "remedies." 

On  the  other  liand  Kkito 
more  elejfantly  occupied  himself  wltli  the  invention  «>f  cnsmetie  ]»repari\tions,  to 
which  he  (as  is  customary  loo  today |  gave  mugnificcut  names,  such  as  "The  incoto- 
pArable  remedy"  etc. 
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As  an  antlior  on  fsiihjocts  of  iialiiial  history  and  tlio  honliiii:  art  we 
must  at  Ii  ii.sl  mention  here  the  pam'ux  rist  of  niedicine  and  I'rieiid  oC  pin  si- 
eians  lau  iuh  Aiinu'ns  Snirca  A.  P.  il')!.  who  has  oftnn  int«rw<»vrn  iii 
his  writings  niaxiniss  lehdiiig  to  pliysieai  and  n)ental  diet,  i'cnK'di<*8  aod 
diseases' 

Cam  s  1*1. iNv  the  Kldcr.  of  Como  (born  A.  D.  23,  died  at  ^tabiu^,  in  an 
eruption  ol  mount  Wsuvius.  Aug.  2'id.,  A.  O.  79), 

that  scorniT  ot' docfor.s  and  thoroujili-bred  iipcr  of  Roroanihin  of  the  tvpe  of  Cato, 
deserves,  however,  specifti  mention.  Like  Celsas,  ft  aavant  und  encjciopadist  of 
enoriDOiis  endurance,  he  wait  not  always,  like  him,  correct  in  bis  judgment.   As  * 

writ<-r  he  hH>  lutlr  command  of  laniEus^e,  a  defect  which  he  8triveK  to  rcphicc  hv 
far-fetched  uinl  obst  urf  mod« of  cxprrssioti.  This  hitter  defect  is  also  manifest  in 
Sallu.st  an'l  r^niniilian  ii  sitrn  of  thp  ilet  liniti^  fnsto  nnd  tfitellectual  exhaustion  of  the 
Romans.  MunnerisniH  of  expresbioii  and  eni^^inaticai  obscurities  were  sought  after, 
to  serve  as  a  kind  of  pepper  and  impart  savor  to  the  intelleetnal  diet.  Pliny  too  was 
one  of  the  few  ancient  anthom  who  was  sealously  studieil  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
hifl  work  formed  the  sum  and  suhRtance  of  all  knowledire  of  the  natural  sciences 
during  this  period.  He  wrote  his  Historia  NntmaliH,  whicii  i.s  compiled  from  2000 
different  works,  in  two  years  {A.  D.  77  78).  It  contains  nothing  original  relative 
to  the  drugs  and  inediciiies  which  are  discussed.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  he  knew 
cataract,  ineinl>runa  pupillaris,  culoboma  and  mydriatic  remedies.  (Panas).  The 
fottowiiifr  passajces  may  serve  at  examples  of  his  hatred  afcainst  physicians,'  "And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  all  busy  themselves  with  our  lives,  in  order  by  the  dis- 
covery of  8ome  new  iliiii|f  or  anotber  to  win  reputation  for  Uiemeelves.  Hence  flow 
those  pitiable  di<^p'il<'«  over  the  ^icK  :  for  no  one  Ims  tlie  snnie  views  as  another  ;  hence 
also  that  inscripiion  upon  the  tombstone  ol  llie  unfortunatr  \  ictiin  :  "He  died  by  ren^on 
uf  the  confui^on  of  the  doct-ors."  1  hi.-<  spifrious  iirt  is  (■haii;:ed  so  often  and  so  ianu-nt 
ably,  and  we  are  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  breath  of  the  spirit.'*  of  Greece."  **  There  is 
alas,  no  law  aisaiusi  inconipet«>ncy  no  striking  exnmple  ta  made.  They  learn  by  our 
bodily  j<'opardy,  and  make  experiments  until  the  death  of  ibe  patients,  and  the  doctor 
is  the  (»nly  person  not  pnutslii  tl  for  munipr." 

Examples  <if  wluil  Ik-  di^i  oviT*'  !  nmi  bunded  down  to  p<>sT«^rity  :  As  regard.s  the 
menstruation  uf  feinale.s,  rarely  ean  unyiiiing  iie  found  more  peculiar  and  dreadful  io 
ila  results.'  Wine  wftieh  has  not  censed  fermeniintr  becomes  sour  (a  maxim  firmly 
believed  by  the  common  people  to-day  in  FrHnc«>  nnd  on  the  Hhinel).  Duin  who  lick 
up  mentltrual  fluid  li(>conie  mad.  Ant»  ca.st  away  thrir  More  of  food  if  a  menstruating 
woman  come.s  in  tht  ir  htM>/hi)()t  hood  " — ch  nr  evidence  tlmt  Pliny  liiinsi-ir  was  no 
observer,  but  rfhitiMl  what  he  read  widiont  criiici^ni  (*t  course  he  does  belter  in 
medicine,  especially  us  regards  plants  and  medicines.  The  description  of  a  kind  of 
spectacles  has  been  atoo  claimed  for  liim  (**  Nero  princeps  gludialornm  pugnas  spec* 
tabotin  snmmgd'*),  but  in  .our  opinion  tlie  psssaiie  »«rel|-  implies  that  the  blas£ 
tyrant  looked  at  the  proceedini;;s  throngh  colored  iclass.  INiny  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  treatment  of  corpulence,  for  he  siiy.s  that  he  who  wishes  to 
become  stouter  and  more  corpulent  should  drink  during  his  meals,  while  he  who 

1 .  He  already  made  use  of  the  expression  that  the  'Rouiuns  were  perishing  of  too 

much  literature.    What  wouhl  he  .say  of  us? 

2.  Vet  Alien  he  himself  was  sick  he  called  in  a  physician,  and  even  recommended 

him  fo  Trajan  as  a  candidate  for  citizenship. 
l)r.  1  iif odor  Clemens,  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  con^idl•rs  menstruating  women 
disseminators  of  bacilli. 
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desires  to  bectfme  thinner  ehonld  not  drink  either  during  or  after  mealB.  Be  prefers 
■ea  vojTftges  (common  even  in  that  daj),  with  8Qb.seqnent  residence  in  H^'vj  t,  in  the 

treatmnnt  of  dispascg  of  the  chest,  to  A  residence  in  the  resinons  atmosphere  of  pine 
woo  is,  an  opinion  in  which  he  is  opposed  lo  Celsufi. 

The  most  ImportaDt  Roman  autlior  on  medical  subjects,  and  a  compiler 
of  a  much  higher  order  in  his  eight  books  "  De  iMedicina  was  Aulhs 
Cornelius  Celsus  (between  B.  C.  25-30  and  A.  D.  45-50).  He  had  also 
written  on  philosophy,  orntorv,  jurisprudonee.  history  etc..  and  was  in  fact 

n.n  r  rK-yc-lop;edist.  Thouijli  not  a  physician  l)y  profession,  he  was  able  to 
wriLo  and  to  think  on  medicine  (|uite  like  a  regular  practitioner,  so  that  his 
work  may  claim  the  valne  of  an  orierinal  treatisi'  on  medicine.  Tn  tliis  he 
was  aidi'd  h\-  a  rich  experience  in  practice,  actpiired  in  his  own  valet udi- 
naria  Tijis  too  placed  in  his  hand  (which  a  healtiiy  skepticism  well  huited) 
a  guide  for  the  exorcise  of  criticism  on  phyaicians  and  medical  art — a 
faculty  wliicii  lie  exercised  with  nuicl)  more  justice  than  l*liny.  In  addition 
to  such  excellencies  he  enjoyed  also  the  comui  uul  uf  a  language,  which 
differed  but  little  from  the  best  examples  of  Latinity. — How  nicely  be 
weighed  even  single  words  is  shown  sufficiently  by  the  one  sentence  : 
^  Ut  alimetita  saois  corpohbus  agricultara,  sic  sftoitatem  legris  medietna 
promittit." 

His  judgoieot  as  to  the  power  and  the  limits  of  medical  art,  as  well  as 
his  knowledge  of  faomao  nature,  stamp  him  a  bom  phj'sioian. 

'* The  failings  of  those  who  practice  medicine  are  not  to  be  charged  to  the  art 
itself  *' — **  It  is  their  confidence  in  medicine  which  is  Tcry  freqnendy,  indeed  roost 

frequendy,  of  adraota^e  to  the  sick." — **  It  h  tJi.  ty:n  of  a  prudent  man  not  to  under- 
take tlip  trontnient  of  one  who  cannot  be  cured,  lest  he  jfain  the  rrputatinn  of  <liiying 
bim,  whom  his  own  fate  is  draining  down."  "The  y»hTsiciiiM  of  expcriiiicp  is* 
recognized  by  bis  not  at  once  Heizing  the  arm  of  his  patient  as  soon  as  he  comen  to 
his  side,  bat  he  loolcs  npon  him,  and,  as  it  were,  sills  hiin  first  with  a  serene  look,  to 
discover  how  he  really  is;  and  if  the  sick  man  manifests  fear,  he  soothes  him  with 
suitabk-  words  before  proceeding  to  a  manual  examination." — "Little  minds  confeFs 
nothiiii:  (lif^trrncr'ful  to  tlicmsrhe?,  for  they  have  nothing  to  lo?c  t  Rtit  to  a  frrcnf  mind 
it  is  betittiii:;  to  acknowli  ii^M-  even  mistakes,  especially  when  'h"  results  of  medical 
practice  are  iuuiiioil  down  for  tlic  Ifonefit  of  posterity."    (See  H  i'  r.^ 

His  descriptive  an  !  opemtivf  surgery  (including  also  operative  dt'utis- 
try)  is  considered  the  best  coutribution  of  Celsus  to  medical  art.  It 
must  still  be  regarded  a.s  a  *' masculine  branch,  in  comparison  with  the 
.salve-surgery  which  came  into  vogue  at  a  later  period.  It  gives  us  too  the 
best  idea  of  the  eminent  services  of  the  AlexandriaQS,  who  furnished  the 
substance  of  surgical  art. 

The  qiialificaLions  of  the  surgeon,  according  to  Celant«,  are  a  firm,  steady  Imnd, 
the  ability  to  use  either  band  equally  well,  youth,  or  at  least  an  approximatiou 
thereto,  a  sharp  ^e,  lack  of  timidity  and  compassion,  so  as  not  to  be  moved  by  the 
onteries  of  bis  patients  not  lo  harry  more  than  the  case  admits,  and  not  to  cut  leas  thaa 

nay  be  necessary,  but  to  manage  to  the  very  end  as  if  entirely  unaffected  by  hisvriee. 

He  describe;^,  on  tho  one  hand,  n.  lariip  number  of  snrgical  uilmcnf?;  .^-uch  as 
diseases  of  the  joints  and  the  bonee,  wounds,  tumors,  burns,  fistula,  absceti^.  sprains 
11 
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«nd  luxations,  for  n-iiieh  he  recommetuls  reduction  before  the  developtneiil  of  ioflfttn- 
raation;  fraclures,  in  which,  wIk  h  thry  fail  to  unite,  he  recommends  extfiision  iind 
ruhbin;!  to^retht'r  ihe  ends  of  the  bone,  and  even  cuttin«r  down  upon  the  bone  so  thai 
it  htals  as  uit  open  wound ;  hernia,  which  he  ihinkt;  oiitiinates  in  laceration  of  the 
periloneutn;  strangulated  hernia,  whei^  he  Cttttions  agumst  cathartics;  the  radical 
operation  for  reducible  hernia  bj  turning  op  and  cesting  a  ligature  about  the  nvck  ol 
the  sack,  or  compression  of  the  latter  until  necrosis  takes  place  (in  large  ntid  atrangit- 
lated  hernia?  he  does  not  approve  of  any  operation);  foreijin  bodies  in  the  ears  vie.  : 
on  tlic  otliff  Imtrl  ho  notices  umny  operations  of  tlie  Antionts,  some  of  thoiii  humii'd 
down  to  ua  \>y  liint  uh^ne,  anion;;  others:  bleeding,  double  ligation  of  bWeding  ve*i}.pls 
and  division  of  the  vessels  between  the  li};atures,  lithotomy  (be  recommends  bimanual 
examination  from  the  belly  and  rectum  to  determine  poeitiveljr  the  diagnoei*  of  stone) 
even  in  women,  castration,  amputation  in  the  sound  fleeh  with  a  single  circalur  cut 
(in  gan}!rene  only,  a  rule  wliich  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  Middle  Ages  down  to 
the  17th  century),  which  he  i^^  tlu-  first  amnn<r  the  Anrionts  to  de«cribp  nnequivotnllT. 
catheterization,  repair  of  delects  o(  th«  nose,  lips,  auric  les  jukI  prepuce'  (indiidintr 
the  not  easily  explained  iofibulaliou,  so-called),  trepanning,  the  operative  treHtniini 
of  goitre,  scleruticonyxis  in  cataract  (which  he  ascribes  lo  coagulation  of  the  homors 
in  the  pupil),  resection  of  the  ribs,  enemata  (with  the  view  too  of  artificial  ffeding), 
diseases  of  the  ears  (which  he  only  among  the  Ancients  discusses,  and  in  which  he 
recommends  ilie  enr  «yr!n'jre\  fxtraetioo  of  te.'th  by  means  of  forceps,  fn'-tenif).^  T»  etL 
with  tf'">ld  Hire,  Ixirsting  hollow  teeth  by  jteppereorns  pressed  into  thtm  etc.  'i  he 
results  of  extraction  in  cases  of  anchylosis  of  the  teeth  and  alveoli,  caricK  o  nd  necrosis, 
are  known  to  him,  and  the  tooth  was  accordingly  shaken  loose  moat  painfully  before 
application  of  the  forceps.  In  the  treatment  of  wounds  he  recommends  ripening, 
styptic  and  caustic  remedies,  but  declares  re^t  the  best  remedy  of  all. 

His  operative  midwifery  fdiscussed  to;_'ether  with  surgery)  is,  on  the  (.ther  hand, 
meajrer.  and  his  method  ot  extraction  by  means  of  honks,  nfter  the  emjiloy  menf  of  ver 
sion  by  liie  heud  or  foot  ^in  dead  children),  is  rude.  The  latter  operation  he  employed 
in  transverse  preiientation,  and  aided  the  subsequent  extraction  by  external  manipula- 
tion, a  method,  which  quite  recently  has  been  commended  as  very  effective  and  good. 
He  was  also  acquainted  with  the  conversion  of  breech  into  footling  presentations  In 
presentation  of  one  foot  he  cuts  this  off.  He  w-.is  aI.«o  acquainted  with  decapitation! 
Celsus  distinguisiiHH  among  mental  diseases  three  varieties  of  plirenesi?*.  He  ril<:o 
speaks  in  favor  of  coorcive  measures  in  tiie  case  of  the  violently  insane,  but  says  that 
each  case  must  be  individualized.  Sleep,  which  is  usually  absent,  must  be  compelled, 
if  necessary,  by  narcotics.  Raving  maniacs  he  considers  more  difficult  of  cure  than 
those  more  qnietly  insane.  In  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eyes  he  advises  the 
employment  of  the  milder  remedies,  instillations,  salves,  etc.,  the  more  severe  the  in- 
flammation may  he 

Tlial  he  was  iilso  w.  11  v.  rsed  in  practice  may  be  interred  from  his  remark,  that 
it  is  the  pan  of  a  tlieatncal  performer  to  display  great  activity  in  small  matters,  in 
order  to  give  the  impression  of  having  been  of  great  service.  He  recommends  the 
physician  to  wait  a  few  moments  before  feeling  the  pulse,  and  meanwhile  to  quiet  the 
patient  by  a  cheerful  air.  His  pictures  of  internal  diseases  are  clear,  and  some  of 
them  arf  preserved  to  the  present  day  (area  Celsi,  kf  rion  Celsi ).  He  is  iiLso  the  first 
to  distingnisli  li:illuLin;iiiotis  of  vision.  HiH  natural  dietetic  prescriptions  and  simple 
therapeutic  measures  (in  which  he  often  mentions  Asclepiades),  as  well  as  his  seniei- 
ology  and  progntratics,  both  of  which  are  based  upon  Hippocratie  principles,  have 

].  Among  the  Jews  who  desired  to  evade  the  taxes  imposed  upon  them,  or  to  obtain 
office  among  the  Romans,  which  they  conld  not  do  without  a  prepuce. 
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especial  value.  As  an  example  of  his  clear  meiboii  of  description  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowtnie  potsaiie:  "Tbu  iMtriimeat  (the  eath«ter)  is  necessary  not  only  in  men,  but 
also  oeca«ionaU3r  in  women.   In  order  that  it  may  fit  eTerybody.  whether  small  or 

large,  the  physician  should  have  three  sizes  for  men,  and  two  for  women.  The 
lar;;est  sizp  for  men  slioulil  bp  l'»  incfips  in  lptt<rlli,  the  medium  12  iiiclH's,  and  the 
smullest  9  inclieti.  For  women  the  larger  size  should  be  inches  and  the  stnnller  6 
inches  in  length.  The  instriimeitt  should  be  curved  slightly  (especially  the  male 
variety),  and  as  smooth  as  possible,  and  neither  too  thin  or  too  thick.  The  patient 
sboald  be  placed  supine  upon  a  bench  or  conch,  as  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
anus.  The  phyt^iciun  stuiidiiig  upon  his  ri>:ht  side  gnisps  with  his  left  hand  the  penis, 
and  with  the  ri^lit  introduces  tin'  in^trumellt  into  the  uritiary  passage.  When  the 
f«theit;r  has  reaciied  the  net-k  of  ilit-  Madder,  it,  with  tlie  jipnis,  is  to  he  deprc^st-c 
and  the  point  pushed  into  ihv  bladder,  and  after  the  evacuation  of  the  urine  it  is  to 
be  withdrawn." 

In  this  work  of  Gelsus  much  of  the  substance  of  the  lost  writings  of  ancient 

physicians,  and  especially  those  of  the  Alexandrian  n^e,  is  preserved.  (le  has  mani- 
festly "elected  from  thene  with  ripe  jud-iement  (inly  what  is  rea,*onaljle,  useful  and 
valuable,  and  accordin<ily  has  paid  comparatively  little  utLentiori  to  opinions  and 
theories,  a  point  in  which  he  contrnsis  stron^&ly  with  Oalcn,  and  which  impresses 
upon  his  work  the  stamp  of  practicality  and  nsefulness.^ 

4.  THE  PVBUMATIO  SOSOOL, 

in  opposition  to  the  luimoral  theory  of  the  "  i>t><i:fnaLi.sts '*  and  the  solidisiu 
of  the  MeUitHli  i>  ■"  introduced  the  aJ'riform,  spiritual  principle  of  the 
"pneuma"  (the  world  suul  of  the  Stoics,  especially  of  Zeno.  their  chief ) 
into  their  general  patholoiry.  Vet  tlicy  also  K'fl  the  eleiuentary  qualities 
(wuriiUh,  coldness,  moisture  and  drvness,  which  aoconling  to  their  doctrine 
niuy  l)e  seen  and  felt,  and  not  recognixed  slraply  by  their  effects)  a  place  in 
their  •  System  ".  The  pacnma  comes  by  the  waj' of  the  respiration,  as 
a  part  of  the  creative  "  World-soul  into  the  heart,  and  is  driven  thence 
into  the  vessels  and  the  whole  body,  in  which  it  effects  in  a  passive  way 
the  diastole  of  the  pulse,  while  the  contraction  of  tlie  arteries  is  an  active 
process.  When  it  works  regularly  and  is  united  with  warmth  and  moisture, 
it  occasions  health ;  under  contrary  circumstanceSy  and  mixed  (crasis)  with 
warmth  and  dryness,  it  occasions  the  acute  diseases ;  while  mixed  with  cold 
and  moistnie  it  prodaoes  the  phlegmatic  diseases,  and,  finally,  with  cold 
and  dryness  —  melancholy.  This  latter  condition  in  its  acme  introduces 
death,  a  state  in  which  everything  becomes  dry  and  cold.  Moreover  the 
Pneamatists  assume  predisposing  and  transient  causes  of  disease,  and  for  all 
fiebrile  diseases  a  corruption  of  the  humors,  which  they  named  putrefac- 
tion.*'*  The  hard  pulse  is  inseparable  ftom  all  fevers.  They  also— as  is 

1.  The  physician  CeLsiis  must  not  be  confounded,  as  ha.s  been  done  occasionally, 

with  the  Epicurean  Celsus.  who  lived  under  Hadrian  and  was  stigmatized  by 
Origen  as  an  enetny  of  Christianity. 

2.  The  pntfsfactive  proceis  during  all  antiquity,  and  even  into  modem  times,  was 

regarded  as  the  cause  of  origin  of  organised  or  living  beings.  Conversely  we 
nowadays  regard  organised  beings  as  the  cause  of  putrefactioD. 
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oonceivableMa  Boch  a  system held  dialectics  to  be  a  necessary  pait 
of  the  medical  art  In  fact  so  firm  was  their  faith  in  thli  branch,  tliat  in 
their  practice  treason  to  their  native  land  was  to  be  expected  rather  than 
an  abandonment  of  their  dogmas.  By  means  of  dialectics  they  built  up  in 
the  most  subtile  way  the  doctrine  of  the  pulse,  which,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the}'  referred  to  the  influx  and  efllux  of  the  pneuma  into  and  ont  of 
the  heart  (or  lungs)  into  the  vessels. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  force  and  matter  are  inseparable.  God 
controls  the  world,  and  is  present  in  the  whole  aniverse.  He  permeatea  this  as  a 
warm  halitns,  which,  in  the  formation  of  the  world,  separated,  into  air  and  water. 

Tho  son!  is  God,  or  \hf»  wnrin  lialifus  within  nnd  is  mortal,  imt  survives  tin-  1m  (lv 
iMiiil  tlie  conflai£r;itioii  of  ilie  uorld.  It  is  divisible  int()  tlie  five  senses,  the  tufuiiien 
of  .speech  and  )k{cneration,  and  the  controlling  force  in  the  lieart,  to  whicii  the  presi- 
dency belonjEB.  Experience  arises  out  of  numerotts  retninisceiice^.  The  idea  oiig« 
inates  in  advancing  from  perceptions  to  the  general,  which  is  an  atwtraciion.  for  the 
individual  alone  has  ext8tence~a  view  affirmed  also  by  the  Nominalists  and  Sdiolas- 
tics.  (Ueberweg). 

The  founder  of  the  Pneumatic  school  (whose  repreaentatives  lived 
between  Vespasian  and  Antoninus  Plus,  about  A.  D.  70-160),  as  well  as 
its  only  powerful  representative,  was 

ATHRNiBUS  OF  Attalia,  in  Cilicia.  He  was  a  famous  physicibn  at  Rome, 
about  A.  B.  69,  and  tnmed  his  weapons  first  against  the  views  of  Asclepiades, 

but  soon  fetl  into  hair-splitting  refinetnents,  especially  with  respect  to  the  pulse.  To 
the  latter  he  assigned  eight  qualities:  rythm,  fullness,  regulariiy,  irregularity, 
uniformity  and  unevencss,  slowness,  frequencj',  size,  force,  and  named  also  several 

subordinate  divisions  of  these  qualities.  He  split  np  the  pneuma  into  the  psjclui  nl. 
the  physical  and  the  pc^nprative,  confnrmnhly  to  the  chief  functions  of  the  body,  but 
fell  into  contradiction  of  his  Pneumatic  principles  in  adding  to  bis  system  theelenien- 
tarj  qualities,  of  which  he  distinguished  warmth  and  cold  as  "formative'',  while 
dryness  and  nioistare  were  "plastic".^  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  assumption 
of  causes  of  disease  in  the  Hi ppocratic  sense.  In  conformity  with  the  idea  of  Aris- 
totle, that  substance  and  form  were  derived  from  different  individuals,  he  declared 
the  monstrun!  bb)od  to  be  the  .substantial,  nnd  flie  male  semrn  the  formative  principle 
in  generation  and  development.  Women  iiave  no  8eu)en.  lie  coi.clitded  further  that 
the  female  testicles,  the  ovaries,  inui^inuch  m  ihc  woman  has  no  semen—the  fluid 
secreted  by  tlie  female  sexual  organs  was  a  sort  of  local  perspiration,  the  result  ot  ibe 
violent  movements  and  friction  during  coitus— are  superfluous  ortrans,  exactly  like  the 
male  breasts,  and  like  the  latter  exift  merely  for  i*ynimetry.  In  dietetics  he  followed 
)rood  priiu'iples  He  recomm«»n<is  :»>•  retTifMH»»'i,  ra\d  juid  WHrni  baths;  nnniU  ts  in 
headache,  huiiiuti  milk  in  con^uinptiuii.  Tlif  '  Hin'rn  of  Archijienes  was  p;irii«- 
ularly  famous  as  a  remedy  to  purify  the  head,  .stomach  and  all  the  huniois.  >iiid 
consisted  of  colovynth,  squill,  euphorbium.  gentian,  (ipoponax,  and  theriaca,  tta  20 
grammes,  and  about  600  other  drugs!  Venesection  he  performed  only  in  disonsex 
attended  with  too  much  blood,  and  in  these  he  never  pushed  <t  lo  synr>opf.  Moreover 
he  was  solicitous  f«)r  pu'ilic  byi^iiMi.-,  jiu'  ilishol  (n''tho<l8  for  the  fill  riii  inn  of  drinking 
water,  and  madf  obni-rv  ations  on  the  situation  of  dwellings,  particuhirlj'  as  to  itn  in- 
fluence on  health  and  disease. 

1«  rd  Kotr^Tun  and  rd  6XtJi«.  (H.) 
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Ainonti  tlie  fnmous  pupils  or  Atbenteus  the  very  fiint  departed  {torn 
his  iloctrioes,  und  waa  tlie  founder  of  the  8f>-called 

6.  aOHOOL  OF  SOLBOnCBi 

whose  principles  are  distinguished  by  its  title.  The  different  physicians 
belonging  to  this  school  followed  widely  differing  views.  The  originator 
of  this  8o*ca1ted  '*  school  **  was 

AoATiiiNi  s  (»K  J^PARTA  (nhout  A.  I).  DO),  wii  )  <  ndoavorcd  to  combine 
the  vif  ws  m1'  his  master  with  those  of  the  Methodists  and  early  Empirics. 
By  this  process,  in  the  <"ourse  of  tiiiu'.  the  "Ecleeties"  (Episynthtiics, 
Hectics)  were  formed,  a  sect  vvliieh  mi mberfil 'among  its  members  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  medical  men  of  later  aiitiquitw 

Of  his  doctrine  of  the  puiise,  which  lie  constructed  with  much  Kuhtiiity  on  Pneu- 
nmtic  principles,  we  know  timt  he  ascribed  the  full  pulse  to  the  volume  of  the  inilowinK 
pneuma,  while  he  mainiained  that  one  could  not  pi^reeive  the  contraction  of  the 
vein,  and  explained  t.1te  pulsation  of  the  veins  by  the  existence  of  concealed  veins. 
He  spoke  earneMtly  aiiuinst  tlie  abuse  of  warm  baths,  prevalent  in  his  day,  and  advo- 
cated the  employment  of  cold  baths,  as  must  beneHciHl  to  the  health. 

A  pupil  of  Athcnieus  was  a  certain  TuEonoRfs  (the  17th  of  this 
name  ),  whose  luitiie  has  been  preser>'ed  to  us  by  some  remedies  for  tetter. 
The  most  famous  pupil  of  Agathiaus,  however,  was 

Abchioenes  of  Apamba  (A.  D.  48-117),  a  physicianof  unnsoal  acute- 
Dess  of  mind,  which  manifested  itself  in  his  observations,  though,  alas,  it 
also  degienenited  into  obscare  snbtiiities.  He  distinguished  himself  also  as 
a  snrgeon. 

in  surgery  he  described  amputation  with  preliminary  ]i<:atioii  of  tlte  main  vessel 
and  sui>'»f»quent  cauterizutldn  nf  llie  smaller  ones;  wounds  of  the  In-ad  :  tati^rht  thr» 
practice  ot  bleedinjr  npon  tlx*  ln  ahliy  side,  and  tlic  employment  of  ciiiisiics,  particu- 
larly- in  sciatica,  in  order  tu  obviate  baMuorrha^^c  as  fur  as  poi«sibie  in  amputations, 
he  bad  the  skin  retraeted  and  then  bound  a  bandage  about  the  limb  above  the  point 
of  operation,  something  in  the  style  of  Esmarch.  He  warns  against  operations  in 
patients  from  whose  great  feebleness  one  anticipates  an  unfavorable  result.  He  does 
not  limit  the  indications  ft)r  araputafinn  to  <rHn;:rcnp  aliiri*-,  hut  extends  them  to  such 
shHitt'riiii:  of  the  liinh  as  will  probai»ly  result  in  garijfrtiif-.  t(»  i  xt»msive  wounds,  cancer 
and  ulcers  (^Wernher;.  His  dispuiatiousness  may  be  interred  from  his  say  inji  that  a 
man  ghonld  rather  betray  bis  conntry  than  the  opinion  of  bis  sect.  His  admirable 
gift  for  analysis  appears  most  brilliant  in  his  divisions  of  the  pulse  and  of  pain.  Of 
the  former  he  assumed  eight,  dependin-;;  upon  the  size,  strength,  rapidity,  frequency, 
fuilues.s,  order,  equality  and  rythm  of  tin-  pulsations,  nttd  tn  rnch  (jf  thcfir  clnsscs  he 
distin);uished  three  varieiios:  the  stronji,  ilie  weak  and  the  itiici  iiK  iiiate,  Pain  he 
divided  into  drajjuing,  severe,  iichiuj:,  stinging,  writhing,  dull,  immoderate,  cramping, 
and  also  falsely  professed  to  determine  from  these  characters  the  seat  of  disease.  In 
the  doctrine  of  fever  he  introduced  the  so-called  epialos*  and  the  semi-tertian  fever. 
He  also  enriched  nosognosy  by  distinguishing  sharply  sympathetic  from  primary 

I.  A  form  of  fever  in  which,  losieilicr  with  febrile  symptoms,  the  patient  also  suffers 
with  rigors.  (H) 
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diseases.  In  all  diseases  be  assumed  two  stadia  only,  that  of  the  acme  and  that  of 
resolution.  He  wms  the  first  to  divide  mineral  waters,  in  accordance  with  their  cbenii* 
cat  composition^  into  nitrous,  snlplmrous  and  aluminous.  In  therapeutics  he  managed 
empirieallj,  and  invented  many  compound  remedies,  amonjs  others  also  a  so-called 
hiera.' 

Aret^:us  op  Cappadocia  (about  A.  D.  30-90),  shows  bimseir  a  great 
physician  by  his  conception,  even  thus  early,  of  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion : 

"  When  he  can  render  no  farther  aid,  the  physician  alone  can  still 
monm  as  a  man  with  his  incurable  patient :  This  is  the  physician's  sad 

« 

lot beyond  which  modern  me<licine  ought  certainly  to  go,  since  for  us,  in 
cnse5;  whoro  our  tochnicn!  nrt  fails  us,  oar  profession  represents  a  humane, 

if  you  will,  a  Christlikc.  tnission  ! 

But  in  his  observations  iirid  the  naturalness  of  his  pictures  of  disonsc 
Aretneus  also  stands  hi«zh  amonir  tlio  nneient  ph3'sidans  ;  indeed  in  this 
respect  he  resenililes  greatly  Hippocrates,  whose  dialect,  and  I'ven  raanner- 
isuis  he  ud<»|  tr  I  But  instead  of  the  simple  style  of  Hippocrates,  Areta»U8 
adopted  a  jxtinpusity  and  studied  conciseness  of  expression,  which  corres- 
ponded to  his  age,  so  iutolenint  of  Hippocratic  simplieity.  The  greater 
clearness  of  his  pictures  of  disease,  too,  wtis  un<icuil.ie<il3-  due  in  ^rreat 
measure  to  improved  views  and  methods  of  observation,  the  result  of  hqise 
of  time.  The  appearance  of  consumptive  patients  he  sets  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing clear  words : 

"The  voice  iioarse.  the  neck  slender,  the  finjsers  iliiii.  hni  tlicir  joints  tiiick. 
The  bones  nione  seem  to  exist,  fur  the  flesh  is  consumed,  the  Hnjier-natU  are  curved— 
for  the  flesh,  which  is  supplied  so  plentifully  to  the  fini^ers,  si^rves  as  a  support  to  the 
nails.  Those  who  have  a  slender  build,  a  breast  like  two  boards  joined  together, 
shouMer-blades  projecting  like  a  bird  and  a  prominent  pomuro  Adami,  have  a  predis- 
position to  this  di.teaso." 

in  this  pointed,  though  plastic  style,  he  distinguishes  many  diseases, 
so  that  even  to-day  their  diagnosis  is  easy,  a  remark  which  is  not  true  of 
many  of  the  ancient  physicians. 

So  he  doscrihe.s  e.  jr.  diphtlieria  (ulcera  Syriuea),  paralvsis,  in  which  he  distinguished 
the  pariilysl--'  of  .-(Miration  f ana-,-tlM->ia  i  I'idiii  tli:if  of  motion  '  jiiir.Mlysis  proper),  niifl 
called  tiie  mixed  cuudttioii  parapk'uiii.  lie  kuew  liiut  injiirifs  ol  the  briiin  occasion 
paralysia  of  the  oppo:itte  aide.  He  also  described  ha'tuoptysis,  migraine  and  cephal- 
alicia,  diabetes,  disvasoi  of  the  bladder,  aortitis,  pnenmonia,  diarrhoea,  gonorrhoea, 
fluor  albus,  elephantiasis,  jaondice  (which  he  ascribed  to  stoppage  of  the  biliary 
ducts),  epilepsy  (even  thnt  occasioned  by  li  ad  poisoning).  Mental  disturbances  he 
divided  into  ninnia,  tnolaru  liolia  and  settled  insnnity.  a  division  which  nil  followinjC 
ages  have  not  e!«'5otiti:il!y  improved.  In  nil  his  dclint-ation.s  of  di.sease  he,  after  the 
example  of  liippocriite»,  takes  into  con.sideration  the  constiiution,  the  age,  the  season, 
and  the  situation  of  the  place.  To  eaeh  section  of  his  work  he  prefixes  an  anatomico- 

1.  \  physician  Herinotiene?*  also  belonjr.s  to  thi.s  .sect.  Martial  (A.  D.  40-100)  says 
r>f  niin:  ".\iiilra<:(»r.i«  ^lutlu-i}  nnd  dinp'l  with  mo  ehcf rfiilly.  bnt  t^n*  iiPXt  tnoniing 
hi;  was  toiind  dead,  i'nn  you  t-ll  im*,  Fiiubiina,  tlic  cause  of  hi.s  death?  He  saw 
in  his  dreams  Hermogenes,  the  physician." 
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phvsioloeical  introduction  concerninti  the  pnrt  oftlie  bmly  whose  diseases  are  to  be 
con«;i(iprp{l  fin  thf  9Xy]e  of  mnny  of  otir  modoni  text  bookn^  and  pxercises  a  sharp 
criticism  founde'i  upon  his  own  observations,  in  anatonij  he  does  not  differ  jireatly 
from  the  views  of  his  time.  Still  we  find  in  his  work  tnttnaiionB  of  the  tubes  of  Bellini, 
while  he  m%y  possibly  have  had  a  correct  idea  of  the  decomtion  of  the  nerves  and  of 
the  Hunterian  decidua  also.  He  knew  that  the  tongue  was  COOipos^  of  muscles.  In 
physiology  he.  with  Aristotle,  regarded  respiration  as  the  process  by  which  the 
pnouma  rr-ac  hrd  the  lunjis.  and  thence  tlie  heart,  the  seat  of  life.  Tlif  blond  was  pre- 
pared in  the  iiver,  tiie  bile  in  the  >:all-bladder ;  in  the  lar^e  intestine  a  secondary 
difestion  taitee  place;  in  the  spleen  is  to  be  found  thick,  eoai:alated  blood;  the  «eat 
of  the  soul  U  in  the  heart.  He  knew  that  the  contents  of  the  arteries  was  Hieht-colored, 
that  of  the  vr  ltis  dark.  In  therapeutics  he  reconniK  iided  in  general  proper  dicictic. 
and  milil  medical,  treatment,  but  did  not  shrink  al-ci  frum  moro  pnwprful  drugs,  like 
elaterium,  hellebore  etc.,  and  he  employed  without  hesituiiun  cnu>tic'.«,  blecdinp  ftiy»on 
the  diAAAsed  side  in  the  ouUset  of  the  disease— pleurisy — ),  leeches,  bli.Hters,  and  even 
the  aetnal  f»nt-!ry.  The  sliieht  sneeess  of  tracheotomy  was  known  to  him,  and  he 
defended  isood  principles  in  his  treatment  of  the  insane.  In  chronic  diseases  he  was 
fond  of  ffivinn  castorenni.  Two  of  his  works  are  still  extant,  viz:  *'De  cauris  et  signis 
aciitorum  et  diutarnornm  morboram,"  and  "De  curatione  acntomm  et  diutumoram 
morborum." 

HKRODOTrs  (about  A.  B.  100), 

a  pnpil  'if  All  ithlnii'^.  wrote  on  cerlnin  acute  infectious  exantlieuiiita,  whicli  liiive  been 
iiitprprcted  a.s  small  pox  '^also  uieiisl.  s,  petechia**,  and  aino  upon  verminous  diseases. 
He  is  the  first  to  mention  pomejcrunate  root  as  a  remedy  for  tapeworm.  In  thera- 
peatics  he  laid  especial  weight  on  the  diaphoretic  method,  and  reconimended  hot 
sand-baths,  oil-baths  and  baths  in  sea  and  minliral  water.   A  famous  snrgeon  was 

Hbliodoeus  (about  A.  D.  100), 
who  has  left  some  fragments  upon  amputation  without  ligation  of  vesselo.  He  recom- 
mends the  divistion  of  the  skin  of  the  leg  in  front,  and  the  sawin^  throu>!h  of  the  Inm  s, 
before  dividing  the  vascular  soft  parts  on  the  back  of  thole;:.  The  liiomorrhiiKc  is 
thon  tn  hf  stopped  by  n  firm  bandajTc.  H«?  discards  rlioppinj:  off  limbs,  and  decbires 
amputanon  throu}ih  and  al)ovt;  the  kneo  and  elb.'>w  joints  very  dangerous,  an  idea 
which  maintained  currency  down  into  the  I7th  century.  Supernumerary  members  he 
removed  by  double  circular  section.  (Wernher).  He  describes  trepanning  and  its 
after-treat  merit.  Caries  and  necrosis,  injuries  of  the  head,  exostoses  and  fissures  of  the 
skull,  and  their  treatment* 

Cassivs  TBS  Iatrosopbist  (abottt  A.  D.  130)  ' 

discusses  in  Hi  .sections,  eclectically'  and  in  accordance  with  \:ir'oii<  "systems", 
his  "Medical  Questions".'  Some  of  these  arc  tn'ntfd  with  considi-rulilc  judgment, 
e.  g.  those  relating  to  metastntic  abscess  of  thf  ]):irotid,  synipnthelic  affections  of 
botii  eyes,  the  er^'sipelas  of  wounds,  the  secondary  .swelling  of  glands  (for  instance 
those  of  the  axilla  following  ulcers  upon  the  band),  the  formation  of  callus  etc. 
Other  questions  receive  a  comical  treatment,  e.  g.  sneesing,  which,  according  to 
Cassias,  takes  place  twice  in  soccession— because  man  has  two  nostrils !) 

Philip  op  CiSSABiA  (abont  A.  D.  117) 
is  considered  a  aealous  follower  of  Archigenes.   He  wrote  about  medicines,  catalepsy 
and  eonsumpUon,  in  the  treatment  of  which  he  discarded  the  use  of  baths. 

1.   "Questiones  et  Problemata",  or  in  the  original  Greek   Jarinxat  duufnai  xai 
itpo^Xijfliara  ^omxa.    (H  .) 
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The  greftt«st  ol'  the  Kclectics,  however,  was 

Claudius  Galen 

of  PeqpRinas'  (A.  D.  131-201  or  210),  who,  though  he  did  not  oontider  him- 
self an  Eclectic,  and  is  not  nsuallj  classed  as  such,  jet  distinguished  himseli 
above  all  others  bj  advancing  a  complete  "  Eclectic  System  '*  of  his  own — 
a  system  which  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  enjoyed  uiKlisputed  sway. 

Oalcn  was  in  the  niedieni,  as  Aristotle  in  tlie  philosophical,  department 
the  leading  lawgiver  of  both  Christians  and  Arabians  during  the  whole 
Middle  Ages,  and  he  has  therefore  attained  the  widest  importance  of  all 
the  ancient  phv^i'  iims.  "He  belonged",  as  Scblosser  says,  -  to  a  period, 
in  which,  as  in  all  times  of  laxity  and  over-reRncment,  the  institutions  of 
instruction  were  excellently  arranged,  instruction  was  learned  and  profound, 
and  the  strtiggle  for  those  branches  of  knowledfro.  wfiich  every  man 
of  breeding  was  expected  to  posses*.-,  was  «;cncra!ly  ditluseii.  Hence  much 
attention,  irrdecd  niofc  aiteiilion  than  at  other  tinier,  was  bestowed  upon 
those  branchcii  wliich  demand  no  Uight  of  fancy,  no  independence  of  mind, 
hnt  which  offer  immediate  profit.  Those  branches,  as  we  know,  are  the 
jnatV.eniat'ual,  medical,  physical,  geographical  and  legal  K<Mence«.  In  after 
ages  (lalen's  inthu  nee,  not  unlj'  as  a  medical,  but  .also  as  a  rhetorical  and 
philosophical,  writer  was  exercised  most  beneficially  on  a  class  which  des- 
pised the  ancient  sources  of  genuin(!  wisdom,  and  while  it  continually 
preached  about  supersensible  things,  «jf  divine  revelations  and  of  the 
renunciation  of  hnmanity  through  monastic  discipline,  was  yet  incapable 
of  any  genuine  enthusiasm.  This  miliumcc  of  Galen  shows  itself  particularlj* 
in  tliat  treatise  which  bears  the  title  "  Suasoria  ad  artes  oratio  "  and  was 
most  frequently  read." 

(ti)liMi  wit.H  tiie  8on  of  Nicon,  an  architt:ct.  wlium  lit*  paiiitts  as  the  most  excellent 
of  fuliicis,  while  he  has  fixed  upoti  his  mother  the  sMtn  of  a  second  X»iaip)*c.*  The 
former  instructed  him  at  first  liimself,  as  was  the  rale  among  the  Ancients;  for  in  a 

f('w  pliice."*  only  were  lliere  hmv  Rrrunjrotneut.s  like  our  primary  and  inlermediute 
scliouls  He  iIh'11  Ir.ul  Iiitn  in  l.'tli  ro.'ir  instrucft'fl  in  the  most  promin*«nt  philos- 
opliif  i!  systt'iiis,  and  later  dcvntr  ij  liim  lo  die  medicni  profession  in  conhoquerief  nf  a 
drciiin.  a  .superstitious  tendency  wiiicii  explains  the  same  peculiarity  in  the  son. 
Galen  received  instradion  in  anatomy  from  Satynis  at  Pergamus,  and  in  pathology 
from  Stratonicus  the  Hippoeratist,  Bnnius  Meccius,  and  iEschrion  the  Empiric. 
AHer  the  death  of  his  father,  however,  ho  went  in  his  21st  year  to  Smyrna  wh<  r<-  he 
receiv»  il  further  unatoniical  instruction  from  Pelops;  thence  he  went  lo  Corinth, 
wherf  In-  IiikI  Niimo«ianiis  n«  his  frnclipr.  In  order  to  improve  himself  also  in 
phai mneolo^iy  hy  his  own  observation,  he  made  tnuis  in  Asia  Minor  und  Pales- 
tine, and  souglit  e.  p.  the  jet-atone*  in  in  a  homing  expedition  alon^  the  pnlire  Lycian 

1.  In  Mysiu.  one  of  the  educational  and  artistic  eonters  of  the  world  at  thnt  time. 

2,  The  mothers  of  <jrp;if  men  anmn.:  thp  A nrii nf-,  it?  consequence  of  their  want 

of  education,  did  not  and  coul  1  not  1  iiv  ti  m  inliuence  upon  the  career  of  their 
MtMf  which  is  so  common  amuii;:  utodern  (teoples. 
8.   Latin  "gagates",  Greek  yaynTt!;^  a  8ton«  said  to  be  found  in  Lycia  or  Cilicia, 
which,  when  (  X posed  to  the  fire,  burns  and  emits  a  bituminous  odor.   It  was  le- 
oommended  in  epilepsy,  hysteria  and  gout.  (H.) 
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■COMt  After  studyiri);  anatom}*  especiHlly  tor  a  long  time  at  Alexandria, —  he  names 
«•  hts  teacher  a  certain  Heraclianus,  and  mentions  as  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  ha 
saw  lh«re  a  bnman  skeleton  —  be  returned  in  his  28th  jear  to  bis  nattTe  cttj,  and 
l)e;:an  to  practice  as  a  gladiatorial  |»bjsician.  At  the  age  of  :<4  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  speedily  acquired  reputation,  especially  by  his  physiological  lecturrs  nnd 
hif5  practice.  Galen  fought  especially  against  the  school  of  Mf»thodi^n>,  Mhich  m  ns  the 
most  influential  in  bis  day,  and  in  behalf  of  Hippocrates,  who  was  not  in  fashion,  and 
be  relates  how  some  of  his  "  colleagues"  even  poisoned  each  other — a  matter  Uuited 
to  glanees  at  the  present  dajr!  The  envjr  of  these  fellows  drove  bim,  however, 
from  Rome,  and  with  disgnst  for  the  |HitCtice  of  bis  profession  in  his  heart,  in  the 
37th  year  of  his  age  he  went  again  upon  his  travels,  and  returned  to  his  home.  After 
a  year,  hnwpvor,  he  was  recalled  to  Rome  by  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  rftnrnpd  to  the 
metropolis  on  foot.  When  he  arrived,  he  wus  requested  to  accompany  the  emperor  in 
the  war  against  the  Marcomnnui,  but  declined  the  position,  saperstitiously  inflaenced 
by  a  dream,  and  so  became  pbysieian-inH>rdinarj  to  Comroodas.  Of  bis  subsequent 
life  nothing  is  known,  though  he  is  snpposed  to  have  lived  to  the  age  of  70-80  years. 

Galen  was  an  author  of  immense  fertility  (and  not  alone  in  the  field 
of  medicine),  a  fact  only  i»artially  explained  by  the  cironmstance  that  he 
began  to  write  in  very  early  yonth.* 


i.  Of  Onion's  workfi  thore  were  On  philosophical,  grammatical,  mathematical 

hikI  l»"_'al  .-^uhjort.s  125 

Of  independent  medical  works  still  extant:  genuine  .         .  MB 

doubtful  .        .  19 

lost    .  .        .  48 

275 

Add  thereto : 

Commr  niaries  on  Hippocrates  .....  15 
Fragments      .         .         .         .         .         .  .  19 

Still  unprinted    .         .         .         .         .      *    .         .         .  HO 

Total  3b9 
Under  Galen's  name  there  exist  45  other  writing.<:  distingui-^lied  as  "spurious". 

The  most  complete  edition  of  HalfMi'.s  works  is  that  of  Kiihn  in  22  volumes 
The  moht  impot  Unit  treatises  nt  f. :  ' />'-  iisk  partium  corporis  hnmani  ,  "De  aiotn 
musculorum  "  ;  '  De locis  uffectis  ' ;  'Ue  difTerenliis  morborum  ";  " D< pnhibus"'* 
*'Ani?ano"\  ''Oeratione  medendi";  '*Metki»dm  mtdtndV;  "JOe  eritibus"; 
*^De  differentih  febrium";  "De ssniiAte  tuenda";  "De  compositione  medica- 
mentornm        De  morborum  causis";  The  commentaries  etc. 

Those  treatises  of  the  precedirm  li^t  ^v!lo■>(■  lities  are  printed  in  itrilic>  lav*'  brrn 
distinguished  as  the  "canouicni"  wriIill^^■!  of  (Jalen,  and  during  the  Midilk*  Ate« 
these  were  first  expounded  to  the  htudentb.  A  complete  translation  from  the 
Greek  of  the  entire  works  of  Galen  has  never  been  made. 

In  spile  of  the  facility  with  which  be  wrote,  Galen  received  but  slight  honoraria 
from  the  booksellers.  Martial  for  the  finst  book  of  his  epigrams  received  only 
about  75  cents.  On  lii'  iflirr  hand  large  bids  were  made  hv  private  irdividtmlx : 
e.  g  Pliny  was  offered  !r»«U,UOU  for  his  work.  Shortliand  writers  received  about  10 
cents  for  euch  of  our  pages  of  the  present  day,  or  the  same  sum  per  hour.  At 
that  period  there  were  booksellers  in  Eiq(1and,  Spain  etc.,  and  of  course  book> 
ftncierSy  as  well  as  waste  paper  (for  dealers  in  fish  and  sausage). 
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The  pbilosophico-physiological  and  geiieral  pathological  views  of  Galen  ftce 
founded  npon  the  four  elements,  to  which  an>  attached  the  primary  qealities:  to  air, 
eoidnese,  to  lire,  warmth,  to  water,  moisture,  to  earth,  drjneee.  To  these  correspond 
four  cardinal  humors,  an)on(i;  which  latter  the  element  water  predominates  in  the 

mucus  which  is  secreted  hy  the  hrain;  fire,  in  the  rcllow  liilo,  which  hns  its  oritlin  in 
the  liver;  earth,  in  the  black-bile  formed  by  the  spleen;  wliile  in  the  blood,  wliich  is 
prepared  in  the  liver  (an  important  error,  not  discarded  until  the  I7tb  century),  the 
elements  are  uniformly  mixed.  Mucus  is  cold  and  moist;  jellow  bile,  warm  and 
dry;  black'bile,  cold  and  dry ;  the  blood,  warm  and  moist. 

This  ooiocideace  of  the  primary  qaalities  is  the  cause  of  the  seoon- 
daiy,  so  that  the  latter  arise  from  the  miztore  of  the  former.  The 
primary  qualities  are  not  oognieable  by  the  senses,  bat  only  the  seoondaty. 
The  life-giving  principle  is  the  soul,  understood  as  a  primitive  force,  which 
as  spiritus  *^  poeuma  is  taken  from,  and  constantly  renewed  by,  the 
genera!  world-soul  in  the  respiration,  taken  in  its  widest  sense.  Arrived  in 
the  body  the  pneuma  becomes  in  the  brain  (to  which  it  penetrates  through 
the  nose)  and  the  nerves  the  animal  spirits "  (rysu/ia  ^v;jfu«v,  spiritus 
animalis);  in  the  arteries  and  the  heart  (to  which  it  comes  by  way  of  the 
lungs)  the  -'vital  spirits"  {-y-u;ta  'i<>T:xu;^  spiritus  vitalis);  and  id  the 
liver  and  the  renal  veins,  the  "'natural  spirits  "  (r>tc7»a  fo<rfx«>,  spiritus 
naturalis).  The  three  fundamental  faculties  {oowiftst^,  facultates),  the 
animal ((,''u^:xTj),  '*  vital  "  (Xtortxrj)  and  "  natural  "  (y j<rrxr^),  which  bring 
into  action  and  keep  in  operntion  tlic  corresponding  functions,  originate 
as  an  exprossion  of  the  primal  U>vcq.  '  soul"  (pneuttia).  oxistin?  in  these 
three  modulitifs  within  the  hotly.  Besides  those,  llierc  are  for  sjucial 
functions  of  the  l>ody  other  ffu  ulties,  subordinate  to  these  three  and  act- 
ing occasionally,  as  the  •  attracLiv*'  '  (o.  iXmTt.r/),  the  "  propulsive 
laaTtxTj)^  the  "retentive    ('*.  xaOtxn/.jj)  and  the  "Secreting"  (»>,  ftz»zp:Ttxrj). 

Upon  these  dopend  nurrifion,  assimilation,  f5<'crption,  tnii-cnlar  tontrnetinn,  in 
Keiirral  ul!  the  (ordinary  functions  of  the  body,  in  wiiich  each  or^inti  hai*  the  pruperty 
of  appropriaiin;;  to  itself  by  raeann  of  these  faculties  that  which  is  necessary  fi»r  its 
own  existence.  Tliere  are,  besides  these,  "special  forces'*,  which  are  not  derived 
from  the  three  already  named,  and  which  arc  therefore  .supcrnntural.  Kverything, 
however,  which  exixtR  and  displays  activity  in  the  human  body,  oritriniifes  in,  and  is 
formed  npon,  an  intelligent  plan.  «o  that  the  nrtran  in  struefurp  aixi  Imittion  is  the 
ref*ult  of  thai  plun.  TliUR  the  human  frame  i.s  adapted  to  tlit- botutiou  of  a  teleolo^ical 
problem.    Indeed  Galen  i»  tlie  father  of  ieleolo>:y  in  medicine. 

"  ft  was  the  Creator's  infinite  wisdom  which  selected  the  best  means  to  attnin  his 
beneficent  ends,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  his  omnipotence  that  he  created  wery  good  thing 
according  to  his  design,  and  tlwreby  fnlftlled  hh  will",  an  expression  which 
accords  with  the  Thriotian  ideas  that  were  then  forced  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  upon 
the  very  hoathen.  tSeiiio.sser.) 

A.s  in  what  precedes  we  find,  besides  views  peculiar  to  Galen,  a  mixture  id  Hip- 
poeratic,  Platonic,  Aristotelian  and  Stoic  ideas,  so  in  what  follows  we  obst^rve  a 
similar  selection  from  the  older  views,  besides  those  of  purely  Galenic  origin. 

Ilf.illli  is  to  be  rejrarded  as  thnt  coiiditiun  in  which  uU  the  functions  of  the  body 
are  performed  without  pain  and  without  di>turhance  (efTectinj:  thereby  tlm  so  rnlled 
euexial,  the  possibility  ot  wliich  dfpfnds  upon  the  proper  proportion  of  the  solid  and 
fluid  constituents,  and  the  correct  mixture  ^^crasis,  eucrasis)  of  the  humors.  Cunse- 
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quentlj  disease  is  that  "  unDatural"  condition,  in  which  a  contrary  state  exists.  Now 
diieftseii  may  affect : 

1.  The  four  elementa  and  (h«ir  correaponding  cardinal  fluids  (lEenera]  diseaseB), 
•  to  the  form  of  dyacrasiae,  of  which  there  may  coneeqaently  be  eight,  while  one  or  two 
are  eapecially  coosptciioaa. 

2  The  similar  part;?  ( «rpnerul  tissues:  muscles,  nerve?,  bones,  ligaments  etc.),  in 
which  either  abnormal  tension  or  relaxntioii  '  views  of  tfie  Mf'thodi8f?> !  K  or  disturbance 
of  the  fundamental  qualities  (warmth,  cold,  moisture,  dryness — Hippocratic!)  through 
abnormal  predominanee  of  the  one  or  the  other,  arisea. 

3w  The  organa  (local  diaeaaea),  in  which  the  number,  form,  maaa  or  poaition  of  the 
parl-i  niiiv  be  difttorbed. 

To  tlic  two  hitter  classes  of  diaease  the  abolition  of  the  constant  performance  of 

the  fiinrtions  of  ihf  niidisttirb'Ml  eonditinn  is  conttnon. 

Galen  divides  the  eaust-<  ol  disease  into  tin-  jiroxiniate  und  the  remote,  the  latter  of 
which  a^iain  are  subdivided  inio  ihc  external  (occa.«ionnl),  and  internal  (predi.spo>ing  i 
eanaea.  The  predisposing  canaea  conaiat  for  the  most  part,  in  an  overflow,  or  corruption , 
of  tbehumora,  for  whieb  latter  condition  Galen  retained  the  "putrefaction"  of  the 
PneumatiHta,  This  be  considered  a  Keneral  cause  of  fever  (the  easentinl  phenonenon 
of  which  wns  nn  elevation  of  the  temjieratiire — as  it  if  fo-dav — more  rnrelv  moisiiirf  i. 
Willi  liio  exception  of  e]>licm('riil  lever,  whicii  arisivs  fioni  injui  v  of  iht-  imenma.  —  The 
intlux  of  the  blood  into  unusuui  places  (error  loci  of  Krasisiratns ! )  is  the  cause  of 
inflammation,  with  its  cardinal  symptoms,  redness,  heat,  swelling  and  pain.  Galen 
divides  inflammation  into  the  following  curious  classes,  some  of  which  are  still  current : 
a.  erysipelatous,  where  the  jellow  bile  mingles  with  the  misplaeed  blood ;  b. — pneo- 
matous,  where  the  pneuma  unites  with  the  misplaced  blood;  c. — phlegmatous,  where 
minus  mixes  with  the  blood;  d  —  pliletrmonous,  when  it  di  pends  purely  on  misplnce- 
raent  of  the  blood;  e.— scirrhous,  wnen  black  bile  meets  with  the  blood.  The 
resnlts  of  inflammation  are  resolotion,  exudation  and  BupporuUon. 

Symptoms  (eptgenemata)  are  the  visible  rcKutts  of  disease.  They  are  distributed 
(in  opposition  to  the  tli^'oretical  view  of  crudene^s.  coc  tion  and  crisis,  of  Hippocniles) 
over  the  f  >nr  stadia  of  disease  recognized  by  Gaien;  the  stadium  initiale,  iucremeufi, 
acmes  and  ficernmenti. 

The  course  of  di8f»a.se  become.s  cbronit;  through  the  intiuence  of  mucus  aud 
black  bile,  acute,  through  blood  and  yellow  bile. 

Oaten,  like  Hippocrates,  taught  the  doctrine  of  crises,  but  associated  therewith 
the  course  nf  the  sun  and  moon. 

Galen  is  of  peculiar  importance  in  special  palhoIo|ry  from  the  fact  that  he  first, 
designedly,  nnd  extensively  employed  exjieriment  for  its  basis.  He  waK  tln'  first 
physiolo«£ist  {it  we  except  the  accoiint.s  of  the  Ilippocratists  in  embryology)  to  experi- 
ment and  vivisect  upon  scientific  principles.  Thus  he  founded  the  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system  by  section  of  the  fifth  cervical  nerve,  after  which  he  saw  the  motility 
of  the  supra*  and  infraHipinatus  muscles  cease ;  similarly,  after  section  of  the  recur- 
rent nerve,  (to.reih<  r  widi  the  intercostal  inusclest,  nnd  after  destruction  «f  the 
spinal  marrow,  ho  observed  los<  <>f  the  vfiiee.  N.  r\es  of  motion  which  as  such  are 
"hard",  are  represented  by  the  tiU  t^pinul  nerve«;  those  of  .sensation  ("soft"l  liy  the 
nerves  of  the  brain.  Of  the  latter  he  recognised  seven,  the  optic;  oculoinoiorius 
and  trochlearis:  1st  branch  of  the  trigeminus;  2d.  and  3d.  branches  of  the  trigem- 
inus; acoustic  and  facial;  vagus,  and  gtossopharyngeus.  Tbft  nerves  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  were  of  mixed  function. — Galen  was  acquainted  with  the  movement  of  the 
brain,  and  a'sitmed  that  by  it  tin?  imptirines  of  the  "animal  spirits",  brought  to  the 
bniin  hy  the  carotids,  were  expelled  throiii^h  ibo  lamina  cribro«n,  while  its  more 
refined  portions,  the  nervous  spirits,  were  prepared  in  the  plexus  ol  ihe  ventricles, 
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aiiii  iheiice  borne  by  the  nerves  ihroujihoui  the  bodj, — The  itreat  sensibility  of  the 
intestines  dependu  upon  the  sympathetic  nerve.  The  perception  of  light  he  locntcn  in 
the  rptinn. — According  to  Galen  the  secretion  of  milk  depends  upon  pressure  of  the 
IMjCnattt  uterus  upon  the  vessels  of  the  abdomen,  with  which  those  of  the  breast  nnas- 

tonMsc  — Respirntion  anH  {h»»  nulse  serve  onf  purpose,  tlie  reception  of  nir.  The 
latier  in  inspiration  comes  tirst  into  the  lun>i,H,  au<J  tiience  into  thr-  U-ft  li<  ;ut  iind 
arteries.    On  the  other  haniJ,  during;  the  diastole  of  the  arteries  air  in  sucked  into 
tbem  through  the  pores  of  the  skin.   During  the  systole  of  the  lunfv  and  arteriet  the 
"soot"^  escapes.    Th<f  air  or  pneuma  received  by  the  lanjes  is  not  snfRcient  by 
itself  to  cool  the  heart;  hence  air  ir  also  received  through  the  skin.   The  diuj-K-l*-  of 
the  henrt  and  nrfrrips  and  inspiration  aho  comltiLt  prif^nma  tn  the  blood,  while  the 
systole  iitni  expiration  dischar^t-  tlie    -out     trotn  the  i>iood.    Ue.spiration  has  its 
origin  in  tiie  vital,  the  pulse  in  tlie  uninini  ^pliere.    In  tbis  consists  their  essential 
diSerence,  not  in  their  fnnction.   Respiration  is  effected  by  means  of  the  diaphraimi 
and  the  intercostal  muscles.   The  physiological  route  of  the  pneuma  (the  respiratoiy 
process  is  one  of  combustion! )  is  developed  within  the  body  or  the  vessels  as  the 
circulation,  which  taikes  plnce  as  follows :  ft  nin  tlie  stomach  the  food.  »hi<  h  lias 
undertrnne  "cK^ritm".  jinHMM'dt  to  tltp  liver,  where  it  is  converted  into  bh>od.     1  his 
blood  is  now  carried  to  the  h«?urt,  and  the  latter  ortran  (whose  vnriuus  parts  all  con- 
tract simultaneously)  drives  into  the  lun;;s,  through  the  pulmonary  artery,  so  mnch 
of  this  blood  an  may  be  required  for  their  nutrition.   At  ihe  same  time  the  remainder 
of  the  blood  is  driven  through  the  veins  into  the  l><>dy,  and  a  minute  portion  passes 
through  the  pores  of  tlie  septum  into  the  left  ventricle,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the 
pneuma  drawn  into  the  heart  thron-^h  the  pulmonary  veins  in  diastole.    No  blood 
reliirus  tVum  the.  liin^iH  to  the  heart,  tor  all  of  ti  is  cou.suined  in  the  nutrition  ot  those 
organs.  From  the  left  heart  the  blood  (mixed  with  the  pneuma)  proceeds  through  the 
aortatobecommimicated  to  the  veins  finally  by  means  of  the  pore-like  anastomoses  at 
the  terminations  of  tbis  vessel.  To  the  veins  all  the  notriUon  of  the  body  is  due»  The 
blood  conveyed  to  the  body  by  the  v<      is  principally  used  up  in  nutrition;  but  what 
little  remain*!,  tfvjother  with  the  Jic'W  liliioil  formed  in  the  liver,  returnntothe  ritfht  hnart 
by  a  sort  of"  ebb-tide  in  the  vt-novis  circulation.  Dilatatimi  and  diastole  ol  the  heart,  as 
well  as  oi  tiie  arteries,  are  the  active  factors  in  the  motion  of  these  parts,  while  systole 
is  the  passive  element.  The  venous  portion  of  the  circulation  is  the  seat,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  nutrition;  the  arterial  of  the  "vital  spirits".  Galen's  explanation  of  the  cir> 
eulation  is  by  no  means  clear.    King  Alfonso  judged  of  the  Ptolemaic  s^^teni  oftlio 
motion  of  the  universe,  that  it  was  not  sufTieieatly  simple  to  be  true  Siti<:ularly 
enouilii,  howi'vcr.  no  physician,  down  to  the  lime  of  llnrvey,  formed  a  similar  (tpiiiion 
of  the  theory  ol  circulation  of  the  Ancients!    ihe  blood  is  perfected  in  the  heart  and 
supplied  with  the  calidum  innatum,  and  then  passes  on  into  the  body.   The  pulse 
arises  from  an  active  dilating  force,  pulse-force,  communicated  to  the  arteries  from 
the  bean.    The  heart  has  no  nerves,  but  Is  the  seat  of  passion  and  courage.*  The 
briiin  is  the  seat  of  the  rational  soul,  and  an  organ  for  the  secretion  of  mucus  and  for 

1.  Gr.  /.'.^v'}^  or  Tu  xazuiJioi^,  Lat.  fuligo:  the  excremcntitious  waste  of  the 
body.  (H.) 

2  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  this  idea  has  engrafted  itself  upon  our  very 
language,  courage  coming  down  to  us  from  the  Latin  cor,  heart,  through  Ihe 
medieval  Latin  coraiicum  and  the  old  FreiK  li  eorage.   So  Chaucer  »ays: 

"So  priketh  hem  Nature  in  liir  corages". 
The  vonereal  function  of  the  liver  i*  at  leM«t  n«  old  ns  Plato,  and  descend** 
certainly  as  late  as  Shakespeare.    To  I\>rd  s  question  "Love  my  wife?  "  Pistol 
replies    With  liver  burning  hot  I "    ( U. ) 
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oooling  tbe  he»rt.  The  lang»  also  terve  to  cool  off  the  heart.  The  liver  is  the  pkce 
(or  tbe  pre|»ar«tIon  of  the  hlood— and  the  seat  of  love !   Tbe  "  animal  spirits  "  are  the 

cau<ve  of  the  .souTs  uctlvity.  They  oriv;inaie  from  the  blood,  and  are  atso  orixiDallj 
"vital",  but  in  the  brain  beennu'  th<'  "inHinal"  spirit?.  From  the  oriyin  of  the 
"animal  «]»irits "  the  depend*  itci'  of  nictitnl  cxprpssintis  utnl  <i i>tnTbances  uiioti  tlie 
bodily  condition  is  also  explained.  <ialcn  divides  ilie^c  mciitui  disturbances  into 
nania.  tnelancboUa,  imbeeility  and  dementia.  In  direct  opposition  to  what  has  been 
said  concerning  mental  activity  and  its  caose  and  seat,  he  explains  the  tempera* 
ments  by  *Ii<>  mixture  of  the  elements,  and  therefore  divides  them  into  l.-'tbe  dry 
and  warm  (choleric);  - — dry  and  cold  (melancholic);  3. — moist  and  warm  (sanguine); 
4 --rnnist  and  cold  (pulej^rnatie*.  Tfic  fenj^ntions  ntrairt  nre  d^'potidrnt  upon  the 
animal  spirits.  The  si};htii>  effected  ibroujih  that  portion  ot  these  spirits  wluch  18  Ibund 
between  the  lens  and  the  choroid,  and  which  intercepts  the  rays  of  lii;ht  in  order  to 
eondoot  them  to  the  optic  nerve.  The  pneiima  likewise  occasions  the  smell  by  forcing 
its  way  into  the  anterior  ventricles  of  the  brain,  which  are  the  seat  of  this  sense.  The 
hearing  originates  in  the  penetration  of  the  pneumn,  in  the  form  of  wavei*,  into  the 
cours»»  of  the  n»Tve  nf  hearing  —The  natural  spirits  ato  fi  e  final  canst'  uf  thf  natural 
functions,  as  mi-U  us  of  j^encration.  In  the  latter,  the  uiun  and  itie  woumn  are  equal!}' 
concerned,  since  both  have  entirely  similar  organs,  only  the  feumlu  organs,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  greater  "coldness  of  the  woman",  are  situated  in  tbe  inner  parts  of 
the  body.  Both  produce  semen,  the  woman,  a  very  fluid  seed  in  the  ovaries  (whose 
excretory  ducts  are  tbe  Fallopian  tuWsi,  the  man  in  the  testicles,  and  the  two  are 
uniftvrnily  mtxpd  dtirinir  and  after  toition.  Jn  this  prorc??,  according  to  Galen  alj-o, 
the  ritfht  testicle  xupjilios  hoys,  the  li  ft,  uirls.  In  th«*  dtrvelopment  of  the  brain  the 
"semeu  ''  alone  is  concerned,  but  lu  tlmi  of  the  intestines  the  blood,  which  the  embryo 
snclis  from  the  placenta,  and  in  that  of  the  vessels,  both  the  blood  and  pneuma.  The 
meoihranes  originate  in  the  colder  female  semen  only;  the  heart  is  not  completely 
formed  at  first  etc.  The  titomach  and  intestines  posseas  peristaltic  movemenbi,  and 
from  tbe  former  the  dissolved  mass  of  food  only  passes  through  the  pylorus  into  the 
intestines. 

Much  niort'  original  is  the  knowledge  oi  (Jalen  in  aiiatouiy,  which  from  his  \outh 
up  he  .studied  with  enduring  fondness.  His  observations  were  con6ned  entirely  to 
the  lower  animals,  except  in  regard  to  the  bones,  which  he  had  been  able  to  study 
upon  two  human  skeletons  at  Alexandria.  One  of  these  ."skeletons  had  been  cleaned 
by  birds,  the  other  by  the  Nile,  and  Galen  considered  it  a  piece  of  special  nood* 
fortune  that  he  had  been  able  to  .study  their  stniettire  His  tinatomical  work.s —  the 
best  auioiiiT  the  Ancienu  —  continued  text-books  down  into  the  16th  century.  He  is 
in  many  poinUi  the  first  discoverer,  and  always  a  very  careful  dcscriber,  the  latter 
especially  io  regftrd  to  osteology,  the  central  and  peripheral  nenroos  sj-stem.  the 
huyox,  the  intestines  (he  was  acquainted  with  Wharton's  duct)  and  the  izenital 
ontans,  thoaeh  he  too  is  not  free  from  the  confusion  and  error.«  <>C  tin  Anc;onl8,  and 
readily  falls  into  teleoloyical  tpecuhition.s.  lie  wa*!  tV.*-  first  to  dcsct  il-r  tin-  structure 
of  tiie  fendo  .Achilli!?.  the  poplitens  muscle.  >*  mu.sele.s,  of  wliicb  two  were  !<ii(uated 
upon  tiie  upper  arm  and  two  were  masticatorj-  muscles;  the  platyi^mn  myoides:  the 
tbrse  coats  of  the  arteries;  very  thoroughly  ahio  the  eye  (including;  the  puncta 
hchrymalia  and  inchrymal  ducts  and  glands.  The  tcnra,  which  np  lo  this  time  had 
been  looked  upon  as  un  exudation  of  the  aqiieoos  humor,  he  considered  the  secretion 
of  tlu' liitttT  n'liiids  I  ;  tlif  lieart.  whidi.  V>y  the  way.be  «!ne«  not  consider  a  muscle ; 
the  aoria.  the  jti<£ular  \ein,  the  ductus  iiotaili.  the  fornmen  ovaie.  the  muscles  of  the 
«pine;  six  muhcles  of  the  eye  and  those  uf  the  lar\nx  etc.  He  wrongly  a8i>ign8  to 
the  heart  a  position  in  the  center  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  but  knew  that  it  was  com- 
posed of  straight,  oblique  and  transverse  fibres,  and  had  a  force  of  its  own,  which 
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k«pt  it  beating  after  it  was  cat  ont  of  the  body.  He  also  boldn  that  the  wine  ariae 
from  the  Uv«r  and  the  arteries  from  the  heart,  but  be  does  not  (like  Aristotle)  deriv« 

the  iiervo5;  from  tlio  latter  organ,  but  front  thebrun.   The  spleen,  in  contrast  to  the 

liver,  has  artorips  aintip. 

The  servii  t  s  ot  (ialeti  to  descriptive,  as  well  as  to  operative,  surgery  stand  far 
behind  (hose  to  paUiolo>cv.  Among  the  oomparaltrelx  few  observations  made  by  him 
is  found  one  of  forward  dislocation  of  the  thigh.   He  mentions  in  an  operative  view 

trepruiiiing,  wounds  'wliich,  in  opposition  to  Hippocrates  and  Celsus.  lie  trpat.-*  nnt 
witli  C'lM  water,  but  with  warm  watr-r  nnd  oil.  n  practice  followo'1  far  iiitu  tlx-  Midfi'.f- 
Age.s,  and  even  as  lutp  n-<  the  iHih  century),  di^casr?;  of  bone  etc.,  but  <i(noti!\«  liiinself 
extensively  to  bieetiing,  the  only  operation  which  he  regularly  performed  himself, 
while  he  abandoned  the  others  to  the  "spedalists".  Tfate  "beneficent  diviiiion  of 
labor"  was  a  real  disadvantage  to  science,  even  at  that  time,  for  it  prevented  Galen, 
the  trusty  transmitter  of  aneient  medicine,  from  saying  much  about  the  surgery  of 
the  Ancifnts.  nml  inducod  htm  to  confin*^  himself  in  this  dcpartmpnt  to  .«a!ve?. 
poultifcs  t'tc.  Vft  he  l);uiii!*'d  tiit'  ^nbjec't  of  liandaging  in  detail,  and  introduced  the 
methods  known  even  to  day  as  tlie  accipiter,  the  sliug,  the  testudo,  the  I'pica  etc. 

In  like  manner  he  has  written  little  on  midwifery,  though  the  birth  of  the  child  is, 
in  his  view,  the  renult  of  the  liontraction  of  the  mnscular  fibres  of  the  aterns  under 
active  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  aided  by  abdominal  pressure.  He  Kays  very  little  of 
gynaecology,  and  a.s  littl'-  on  diseases  of  the  enrs,  nnd  fcptli,  while  he  devotes  more 
attention  to  diseases  of  the  eyes.  He  i«  thr  lir>i  to  mt  ntion  keraionyxis  or  para- 
centeiiis  coruea:?,  and  he  is  acquainted  witii  the  rem«)val  uf  Btapbyloma  and  tattooing 
the  cornea. 

Galen  did  not  greatly  advance  semeiotogy,  with  the  exception  of  the  doctrine  of 

the  pul.se,  which  he  elaborated  so  extensively  that  he  wrote  many  treatises  on  this 

subject  alone.  He  <!i.stin.:ai-*hc  1  the  following  nltn>iPth«T  too  refined  (and  therofore. 
diirin-:  lift'  mostly  t-ruirciy  u.«eiess*  classes,  to  which  the  sphygmograpby  of  to-day 
can  probably  still  add  u  few  varietieji. 

I.  Absolnte  Differeneea  of  the  Pulse. 

A.  Simple  Rblatioxs. 

1.  In  respect  to  the  kind  of  progression  of  single  pulse-waves    puUut  celer,  moder- 

afiis,  tanht!*. 

2.  lu  respect  to  the  dimensions  o(  the  artery  durin^r  diastole. 

a)  In  respect  to  the  length  of  the  pulse-wave  =  p.  longun,  moderaius,  Ireti* ; 

b)  "  breadth  "        "       ^  p.  latut,  moderaiutt  annates; 

c)  '*      "      "      depth  "       -  p.  altus,  modentiu*,  kumiHt; 

3.  In  respect  to  the  strenjrth  of  the  pulse  —  p.  validv9t  moderatug^  imbecilUta; 

4.  In  respect  to  the  condition  of  flu  artory  —  p.  dvnig,  moderaiut,  MoiU$ ; 

6.  In  respect  to  the  intermission  =  p.  t  arus,  moderatus,  creber.  * 

B    CoMniNKU  RkI  ATIONS. 

These  arise  from  combinations  of  the  varieties  of  pulse  already  named. 

II.  Mfttive  Dilferenees 

of  one  pulsation  from  another  —  jw/sns  r^thmicvs,  arythmimtf  tg^uaHt, 
imgguaiitt  reffuktrU,  irregularU  etc"  (Wnnderlich.) 

Galen  advanced  diagnosis  chiefly  by  his  sharper  systematic  definitioa  of  the 

phenomena  of  disease,  while,  so  far  as  the  means  of  investigation  are  concerned,  he 
did  not  Hpvond  the  Hippocralists  nnd  earlier  phyfirinns.  His  " hissiog SOttod "  ia 
perforating  wounds  of  the  thorax  is,  however,  worthy  of  mention. 
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In  |Nr(^noaia  Oftleo  prided  htmaelf  upon  turpMiiiig  thf>  pbyiieians  of  bis  daj,  and 
on  eqaallinfc  Hippoeniies,  wfaoM  principles  he  followed  in  tbiK  science.  '*I  bnv« 
retid  the  Prognostics  of  Hi ppocriites  as  wi>ll  as  jou.  Why  can  I  not  profinosticate 
na  well  Q<4  Ton?"  said  one  to  bim  ;  he  replied  atonce,  "That  by  God's  help  be  bad 
HCCer  been  dect'ivi'd  in  his  prognosis." 

In  special  pailmlugv  (iuleu  itddeU  litile  of  importance  to  the  material  already- 
existing,  though  be  constrncted  his  pictures  of  disease  more  perfectly  through  a 
better  analysit  of  single  fymptoma;  as  e.  g.  in  phthisis  (its  different  forms  and  infee* 
lions  (?)  character),  pneumonia,  and  pleuritis,  gout,  ilieumatism,  intermittent  fever, 
variotie"?  of  spnsm  otc.  Cancer  he  regards  as  a  pnrnf«itic  heinp,  which  occasions  both 
local  and  gcnrtui  disturbunced.  In  special  therapeutics  he  i9eem»,  in  opp(ii>iiion  to 
his  general  therapeutic  principles,  to  liave  given  too  much  medicine,  and  particularly' 
to  have  been  too  free  with  bis  farfMrite  remedies,  e.  g.  bleeding,  cathartics  and 
emetics,  capers,  pepper  etc.  He  rightly,  however,  laid  great  weiiiht  on  so^alied 
climatic  cores,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  the  founder.  But  even  in  the  treatment 
of  disease,  he  was,  as  we  should  express  it,  less  a  practitioner,  than  a  skilful,  tlieorist. 

The  number  of  drups  used  by  Galen  is  very  large.  Moreover  his  inclination  to, 
and  use  of,  the  numerous  ^animal  and  vegetable)  compound  remedies  of  "  hoary 
theory"  became  extremely  pr«judicial  to fnture  ages,  which  could  swear  by  nothing 
higher  than  Qalen.  Metallic  remedies  be  ngected,  regarding  mercury  as  the  greatest 
of  poisons.  Not  infrequently  open  superstition  play*  <1  it  rtVIe  in  his  treatment.  The 
effect  of  drugs,  accordin}:  to  Galen,  is  based  upon  the  harmony  or  disHjrreement  of 
th^^'r  '  (j  ialities "  with  the  liehnvior  in  diseases  of  the  "elementary  fjualitios  .  These 
quultue?*'  were  cognizable  by  the  senses,  and  upon  tbcm  depended  the  u^e  of  rem- 
edies. When  the  character  of  the  disease  was  known,  the  remedy  was  chosen  to  oar- 
respond  therewith.  Hence  drug^  were  divided  ihMretically  into  grades.  If  e.  g.  a 
druv:  is  slightly  heating,  it  is  "warm  in  the  first  degree",  if  it  is  stronger,  it  is  "warm 
in  tlif»  «pcnnil  deirrce";  if  still  more  heatin*:,  it  i?  called  "warm  in  the  tiiird  degree"; 
if  it  disturbs  the  condition  of  tlie  body,  it  ij-  called  "warm  in  the  fourth  dej:ree".  In 
tu.\iculugy  he  divides  poisons  into  1.  refrigerants  (narcotics),  and  2.  calorifacieiits, 
the  latter  subdivided  aj^in  into  corrosives  and  septics.  (Marx.) 

His  general  princples  of  treatment^  in  contrast  to  these  incomprehensible  specu' 
lations  and  his  practical  poIypharma<7,  are  simple  and  natural  He  lays  great 
weight  on  correct  diet:  exercise,  when  practicable;  reliance  upon  nature;  care  to 
lienefit,  or  at  least  in  had  cases  to  do  no  harm,  and  to  cure  %vif}iont  pain. — in  all  of 
which  he  follows  Hipprocates.  "Nature  is  the  overseer  by  whom  health  is  supplied 
to  the  sick.  .  .  .  Nature  lends  her  aid  on  sU  sides,  she  decides  and  cures  diseases. 
....  Mo  one  can  be  saved  unless  nature  conquers  the  disease,  and  no  one  dies 
unless  nature  succumbs  "  He  also  strengthened  the  doctrine  of  "  indications  and 
contraindications",  founded  by  the  Methodists  on  false  principles,  by  a  natural  con« 
sideration  of  the  constitution  and  strength  of  the  patient,  the  character.  svTnptoms  and 
course  of  tho  di^iease,  the  external  conditions  under  H  hich  the  invalid  linds,  or  found 
himself,  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  finally  also,  in  accordance  with  bis  own  super- 
stttions  disposition  and  the  tendencies  of  bis  age,  by— dreams.  He  was  at  home  too 
in  professional  policy.  One  .should  be  neither  too  obsequious  nor  too  gruff  at  the 
bedHide;  he  .ohould  entertain  the  patient  with  serious  or  cheerful  stories  (as  a  suitable 
subject  he  ffu^tre'ts  the  proposition  of  Hipprocates  that  medical  art  is  bii.sed  upon 
disea-se,  the  patient  and  the  physician  —  how  pedantic!);  he  mujiit  yield  to  fatibion 
e.  g.  in  regard  to  the  style  of  wearing  the  hair,  but  not  as  to  pomatums!  etc. 

Galon  wa.s  a  man  of  universal  education,  versed  especially  in  philoso- 
phy and  rhetoric,  and  of  an  enormous  technical  knowledge,  which  enabled 
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bim  to  comprehend,  historically  and  critically,  the  whole  pre-esisUog 
science  of  medicine.  This  knowledge  was  the  result  of  a  marvellous 
capacity  for  lalnir,  devoted,  fVom  a  precocious  youth  onward  to  literary 
pursuits,  in  whicii  k  spect  be  was  equalled,  by  scarcely  any  physician  of 
any  age.  Tims  he  l)ecamc  one  of  tlie  greatest  medical  savants,  most  emi- 
nent scholars  and  most  fruitful  authors  of  all  time.  If  he  was.  on  the 
whole,  rather  a  great  compiler  and  savant,  he  was  yet  an  independent  in- 
vestigator also,  particularly*  in  the  departments  of  anatomy  and  physioloiry. 
—  ho  was  the  cro;it(^r  of  experimental  physiology  —  nnd  hv  reason  (»f  his 
acnteneBS  of  mind  and  his  great  skill  in  dialectics  he  was  a  l)orn  sy&tem- 
atist. 

As  au  rmtlior — not  inlVequentlv  \\v  wrote  down  hastily  out  ol'  com- 
plaisance lo  his  hearers  and  friends.  leeUacs  just  delivered — he  w:is  a 
master  of  hiiiguuge,  and  he  t<K)k  such  delight  in  this  gift  that  he  *)ften 
lapsed  into  prolixity  and  ponii)oiis  diction.  Thus  his  works  lost  in  lorce 
ami  conse(juence  what  the\  guiued  iu  number  and  volume. 

As  a  critic  (Jalen  was  acute,  but  not  always  impartial. 

As  the  result  of  bis  whole  education  and  his  natural  disposition,  be 
was  Iwtter  adapted  for  a  teacher  and  savant  than  for  a  practitioner  Tn  the 
latter  capacity  be  seems  never  to  have  been  very  active,  for  bis  reported 
cases  are  very  few  ;  at  least  they  are  much  less  numerous  than  with  Hip- 
pocrates. Moreover  he  is  self-complacent  and  desirous  of  fame  (however 
much  he  may  deny  such  charges),  and  in  many  things  fimcifbl  and,  indeed, 
superstitious,  in  all  of  which  be  was  unlike  the  unprejudiced  Hippocrates ! 

Galen  possessed  a  high  conception  of  the  profession  of  medicine,  which 
may  have  tempted  him  into  bitterness  and  harshness  against  the  weakness 
and  fiiults  of  the  physicians  of  his  day,  though  he,  doubtless,  in  many  things 
had  the  correct  view,  and  spoke  the  It  nth,  in  this  respect  Marcus  Anre- 
lius  gave  him  such  a  chnmet^^r  as  Na()oleon  gave  Larrey.  that  he  was  the 
only  upright  man  whom  he  Icnew.  Great  physicians  have  in  all  ages  been 
noble  minds  ! 

Taken  all  in  all.  (ialen  was  rather  a  gifted  savant  than  a  pre-eminent 

practitioner  like  llippocnites. 

Ho  lacked  iho  prnclicnl  irUnc«'  of  the  latter,  lii'  u  j^  t:i>t  t:,.^  irift  of  r.hst  :  >  :.t?on, 
which  in  (.lalen  directed  to  the  so-<"alled  «i  etuitiv    l'rntnhe>     Wnh   h  tn  «)l 

4ci»MHe  and  thought  was  applied  to  the  theoretieai  piueidaium  ot  medicine,  with 
Hi|>|H)cnit«s.  onlj  to  its  iM«ctic«I  employineot  aad  aliliaatioa.  Evea  wImtc  Galea  is 
oriciiial.  it  it  onlj  ia  tk«  thearetical  departnienis  of  aiedtcine!  £v»a  darinie  bin  lift- 
lim*  Galen  »>tljove^!  crvM  n^puiatit^n  m  a  phtlnfopiier.  and  a  ai«dica]  leach^r  aad 
civtT  T:,-.>  jh  tlio  whole  Middle  Aces  iV.U  reputuTl.'n  rontinned  undisjnjted, 
aud  bv  it  he  the  iord  and  master  of  nirdii.-ine  Tor  rif'tfcr;  hundred  y«»ar«  '  And 
yet  il<*erhaave  suouned  up  the  result  of  his  rule  in  the  worj*:  Galen  has  done  more 
karei  tiian  fiood  "  -  -  •  ju  ieTn«*nt  whteb.  .hoverer.  wea^  tM>  hanii. 

Marcelli  s  i^K  :Sii»A  aU»ui  A.  D.  13$^ 
u«at«d  Btedieal  sal>j<«t»  ia  heiank«<«r  T«rte.  aa  otfeace  afcaiuft  comaoa  Sf>e  and 
taate  whiek  ibrc«ia];«4  tht  Middle  Afta.    Of  ihta  poem  in  42  bookn.  fia^enli 
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"Od  v«me<U«t  derived  from  the  fieh  kingdoin"  and  on  lykenlhropift  bave  been  pre- 
eerred  to  ne.  Tbe  letter  diaesM  was  an  ancient  pejcbical  plague,  in  which  the 
•afierers  left  tbeir  houses  by  night,  howling  like  wolves  and  roaming  aboet  among  the 

prave;*,  wnn,  with  scnk^'n  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes,  dry  tongues  and  tormented  by 
thirst,  ricors  upon  tiu'  iniis  wf>r»'  the  results  of  wounds  received  from  tliorns.  The 
diseaiie  prevailed  especially  in  February  and  iMarch  of  each  year.  Marcellus  himself 
ia  an  evideaee  of  Uie  declining  condition  of  medicine  aa  early  aa  bia  daj. 

Maonus  of  EpHEsrs  (about  A.  D.  160) 
was  archiater  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Galen,  explained  the  palae  as  an  alternate 
awelliag  and  sinking  of  the  veins,  and  placed  the  seat  of  bjrdropbobia  in  the  stomach 
and  diaphragm. 

LiORioxs  OF  Alcxahdbia  (about  A.  D.  200),  "tbe  Episynthetlo", 
was  one  of  tbe  most  important  of  the  great  snrgeona  of  tbe  imperial  period.  He 
amputated  limbs  and  cancerOQS  breasts  with  the  knife,  even  cntdng  throng  the 

beuhliv  tissues,  but  treated  hnrmorrlmfre  with  the  nctual  cantery.  Tn  opprnting  for 
empyemH  he  resorted  to  incision,  lis  well  as  to  bnrninp  throujrh  the  chest-WHll  with 
tbe  redhot  iron.  In  hydrocele  he  hr8t  cnuteri£ed  and  then  made  an  incision;  he 
practised  scarification  iu  anasarca,  recommended  puncture  in  hydrocephalus,  and 
fonnd  the  reduction  of  hernia  not  very  dtfBcult.  He  assnmea,  like  tbe  earlier  physi* 
oiane,  laceration  of  the  peritoneum  as  lh<  cause  of  hernia,  and  in  large  hernise  this  is 
accompanied  with  laceration  of  the  covoiinns  of  tlie  lestich'.  Fistula,  especially 
fistula  ill  ftiio,  he  optT-itfcl  upon  with  a  blu(!f  pf  inted  knife,  which  he  called  a 
syringotoine.  He  mentions  callous  ulcers,  warts  and  excrescences  an  the  genital 
organs,  which  do  not  originate  of  themaelveSf  though  he  did  not  recognize  coitus  or 
infeetion  aa  their  canae,  and  he  conaidered  the  actual  cantery  necessary  for  their- 
removal.  He  also  mentions  buboes,  fissures  of  the  nun  -  r  1  'tiH.  conorrhcca  etc.  He 
was  the  most  important  syphiloiirnpher  of  nntiqnily,  thoiitth  he  did  not  select  the 
desi«rnations  in  me  to-day.  nor  li  I  !ie  recojrnize  ^iencral  Kyphilis,  which,  according  to- 
all  act^ounls.  first  mado  its  appeurHnee  at  a  later  pf?riod. 

Alexandjee  of  APHRODIBIA8  IN  Caria  (about  A.  D.  200),  "tbe 

Kxegete 

Ro  iiaintMl  from  hi»  interpretations  of  Aristotle,  wa8  u  fuvorite  of  Septimius  Severua 
and  a  patron  of  Galen.    He  wrote  a  treatise  "  On  fever  ". 

Antyllus  (:M  century ) 
was  one  of  the  moat  dtstingaished  surgeons  of  antiquity,  and  the  6rst  who,  in  addition 
to  depreasion,  deseribed  the  eitraction  of  small  cataracts.^   He  also  described  the 

I.  Perhaps  this  operation  was  also  practised  earlier  by  the  eminent  oculists  of  the 
days  of  the  Empire,  Theodotius  (?)  Severus  and  Latyrion  (or  Satyrion  i.  The 
cataract  extraction  of  tbe  Ancients  bad  notbiog  in  commoD  with  the  operation  of 
the  present  day.  It  was  performed  with  the  smalleet  possible  wound  of  the 
cornea,  more  like  our  operation  for  hypopyon,  .\bout  the  time  of  Antyllits  Uie 
modification  of  removinf;  the  lens  by  suction  was  likewise  introduced  (Magnus)* 
In  cases  uf  ectropium  Antyllus  recommendpd  the  removal  of  a  tri8tii.M!lHr  piece, 
extending  through  the  whole  thickness  of  tbe  lower  lid.  Severus  recognized  the 
layers  of  tbe  cornea,  and  located  onychion  (in  contradistinction  to  hypopyon) 
between  them.  He  also  described  the  changes  of  the  cot^unctiva  in  the  blen- 
orrboea,  so  prevalent  in  his  duy,  and  in  trachoma  In  the  latter  diKoase  he 
rpcommonded  the  operation  of  periscitithisnius,  a  semicircular  incision  of  the 
scalp  down  to  the  bone,  extending  from  one  temple  to  the  other,  but  avoiding  the 
12 
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KH^alM  Aotjilic  meUiod  of  opermtiAn  od  ftaeorism  iIt|Eatuin  of  the  vmel  both  above 
and  b*la«  the  Mck.  folloired  bj  opening  of  the  «nek  ttseirin  order  to  remove  its  con- 
teott  trithoet  cattini  out  the  sack.    Albert. )    He  vag  the  firet  lo  deneribe  anearism 

preoi"«»!r,  n«  wpII  a«  llie  metbm}  nf  prar  ti'it"/  vi  Tir^rrtion.  CH|vpin?  «rrr?f  rr-iiou. 
arterinUiiii y.  itUi«c-uli»riHou9  section  of  flje  lijfatiietHiH  in  fititVjoint>  und  ul  tJie  li)iHineiit8 
of  the  ton$Eue  in  stainmerinf;.  lie  practised  iticii»iun  of  the  inner  iarer  ul  iht-  ]>i(  |>uce 
wtthoot  iitjury  of  the  jtltin  in  phimoeis.  He  mIka  dieeuasHl  the  differetit  forme  of 
bydrocephalas  ocutns  ithe  eeatof  which  he  locHied  between  the  ikiii  end  pericrenium, 
or  between  the  latter  aixi  the  hones,  or  finnily  between  the  hone.s  Hnd  the  membranes 
of  fhf  brain  >  II*-  iil-'i  ■}*  scri'i<  <l  ttaclieotoiii  v.  A  s  n  )i!  y-iviatt  A  nlyiiu>  cdii.^itltTed 
in  his  treatrneia  tiic  inthiciuf  ot  nir  of  dittVr.'tif  it* inperHturt*-.  of  variiiii.»  liiirhiii): 
waters  containing  siilpiiur.  aUmi  and  .soda;  of  herb-bath^,  imtinn^  and  sHimmtiiis 
(especially  in  chronic  diiieanes);  of  ley mnastic  ezerctnes ;  uf  ree^ideoce ;  of  the  position 
of  the  Mck ;  even  of  Mogs  and  deelMinatton :  nnd  beeidee  dietetie  pre»eri|Hiona,  he 
gave  also  direction'?  for  the  preparation  of  p|jirtt»Ts,  ointments  etc.  He  xdvised  that 
when  IiT'f-Iifs  i\\f*\  themselves  upon  the  skin,  tlirir  laiU  should  be  cnt  off,  M>  that 
they  miglit  .^uck  tlie  mfjre  blood. — The  brothers 

Pffii..\(iiur  H  and  i*<>siiM»NM's 

lived  !i'f):)iit  A  I*  "JftO  ^Ti  liiid  were  'urtic  ••ntlr  <»Tiii:^liitMM-.i  t>>  ftrote^t  parne>tl3" 
against  the  enipioyment  of  mystic  words  in  tin-  pre|>ui iition  of  medicines,  an  abuse 
which  prevailed  even  at  this  perind.  The  fortti<»r  removed  a  stone  hy  an  incisim 
made  from  above  into  the  n^ck  of  the  bladder  nnd  ile-itilii'd  the  operation  for  aneur- 
ism resuUinic  from  the  unnkilfol  pcrformanct-  of  bleedinj:.  He  laid  bare  the  artery, 
applied  two  lijiatures  above  the  .•4nck.  ntid  tI  > n  livided  the  artery  between  the  two. 
Then  he  opened  the  sack  by  n  loniiitudiiiul  incision,  removed  the  fo;tptilatrd  Mood, 
and  tied  the  lower  end  of  the  artery,  as  had  been  done  with  the  upper.  J  1h>  jn  tery 
was  then  also  divided  betwpen  the  lower  liifaiiirea.  The  sack  was  left  to  suppurate. 
PoaiDOKics  was  a  diAtiusnished  neiiro-patlioiojeiat  and  psychiater,  who  wrote  on 
"phreniUs*' — the  phenomena  of  wtiich  he  ref«'rrtMl  to  the  unatonii<  al  seat  of  the 
disease.  The  anterior  parts  of  the  brain,  as  the  .seat  of  the  imajziniition,  when 
diseased,  producp  nn!r  distorted  imnt,'*^'*  but  b  av*^  rlie  rrason  free,  ■whilo  in  injnrifs  f»f 
the  middle  ventricle  of  the  brain  n  ason  ih  disturbed.  In  disease  of  ihe  i^o^ierjor 
ventricle  recollection  is  deairojed,  and  with  it  the  other  faculties.  He  aii^o  well 
deieribed  mania.  niKbt-roare,  hydrophobia,  catalepsy  etc.  etc. 

muscles  Hf»  bknwifjp  repnmmi'ndci]  antliir»!o<ry,  i  e  dnublH  .-suture  of  <hk'  of  the 
veins  of  the  eye,  division  (»r  tiie  vein  between  tiie  Hunlnres.  and  tiitally  tyinjr  the 
vein  after  sufficient  blood  had  escaped.  The  Hrst  of  these  two  terrible  and  u^elei^s 
barbarities  (both  of  which  were  practised  long  after  this  period)  was  designed  to 
prevent  diseases  of  the  eye  by  the  lonie  continued  suppuration  of  such  a  f  hasily 
wound.  In  the  same  way  the  operation  of  hypospathtsmus,  which  consisted  in 
makin<r  three  incisions  tbrouirli  flu  -Kif;  of  tlir  forfbi-ad,  followed  by  mnxns  to 
the  teuiplcM,  vva,«(  suppoHcd  t<»  net  l)i(<»>u.He.'i  ot"  tlie  eye  in  sreneral,  aiiH  f-ppi  i.-illy 
cataract,  were  .suppo.«ed  to  be  due  to  a  materia  peccuu^i  descending  irom  the 
brain,  to  which  such  horrible  methods  of  treatment  were  designed  to  itive  an 
outlet.  In  cataract  a  cataract-space  between  the  lens,  located  in  the  middle  of 
the  eye,  and  the  iris  was  assumed  i  Matfiius. )  Sevems  e.vplains  that  staphyloma 
of  the  eornea  arises  from  nleors  of  the  cornea,  which  may  niso  re.«iill  in  prolapse 
of  the  iris.  Staphyluiiia  is  Treated  by  li>tatnr«'S,  doubled  and  crossed.  Of 
I^ityrion  nothing  16  known  hm  his  name,  and  the  fact  thai  he  and  Heverus 
probably  lived  in  the  3d  century,  prior  to  Antyllos. 
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e.  MTBTIOISM  AID  MAOIO  IH  AVOIBHT  KEDIOIIB. 

It  is  an  innate  elmraoteristic  of  the  baman  mtnd  that,  with  all  its 
efforts  after  rational  knowledge,  there  still  c  lings  to  it  in  all  ages  a  certain 
amount  of  aiystieism.  This  tnyMliei8m  maiiil'est-s  itself  chiefly  (though  by 
no  mean>«  exclusively)  among  the  lined ucaled  ;  and  yet  it^i  hij^lu'st  grades 
appear  iu  people,  as  in  individuals,  whose  minds  are  excited  and  their 
bodies  enervated  by  over  education  and  miseducation,  among  whom  mysti- 
cism wins,  fkvquently  and  for  long  ()eriod8,  the  supremacy*  over  reason. 
This  is  the  nsolt  of  tliat  fatal  iaolinatioo  to  explain  the  sum  of  all  physical 
plieDomena  and  appearances  (wbicb  fW>Di  tlie  inadequacy  and  imperfection 
of  human  reason  must  ever  remain  unfaibomable  in  tlieir  natore  and  cause) 
bjr  associating  tliem  witii  sopemataral  powers,  whether  we  call  these  God, 
angels,  demons,  or  hy  some  other  title.  By  a  m^'Stical  influenue  upon  these 
beings,  or  by  pra3*er  to  such  creations  of  the  fhncy  or  personified  conceptions, 
it  is  sought  to  obtain  aid  of  a  supernatural  kind  for  time  or  for  etemit}*. 
This  inclination  has  always  led  (as  it  leads  to<<lay),  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
fonndii^  of  religious  sects,  from  the  lowest  order  to  the  higheiitt  and,  on 
the  other,  -r-  and  often  in  dose  connection  with  these  religions  —  to  the 
awakening  of  all  kinds  of  delusions,  with  their  terrible  and  most  unhappy 
results  to  the  life  of  nations  as  well  as  individuals. 

Both  of  these  phenomena,  in  the  life  of  individuals,  as  in  histor)',  ad- 
ranoe  step  by  step  beside  each  other.  Childhood,  the  most  robust  maturity, 
as  well  as  bonry  and  decaying  age  the  first  and  the  last  especially  of 
nations  as  of  individuals,  are  not  fkee  from  such  efforts  to  comprehend  the 
mystical,  and  that  which  will  ever  remain  a  secret  to  us.  The  search  after 
the  secrets  of  creation  leads  to  faith,  faith  almost  always  to  superstition, 
and  at  last  to  absurdities  of  action,  when  the  power  of  reason  fails,  or  is 
set  aside. 

This  side  of  intellectual  lil'e  from  the  very  beginning  won  a  place  in 
ancieni  metlieine,  as  it  holds  on«'  among  us  to-day. 

}},.,,,.(»  ;irose  the  tlieurgic  treatment  of  the  prie.sts.  which  precedes  all 
fiK'tlieine  proper,  and  is  found  an)ong  all  people.  Hence  at  a  hiter  j^cricd 
dr(»»*e  !)^  tlic  ;iid  of  inquisitive  reason,  those  half  pliilosophical  half  medical 
avslems,  whiL'li  subsequently,  in  the  golden  age  of  most  pe()|)le.  develo|>ed 
into  a  genuine  medical  art.  But  beside  this  moved  quietly  \ni\  steadily  that 
mystic  medicine,  which  finally,  in  the  periods  of  intellectual  deca^-  of  the 
race,  appmpriuted  once  more  tbe  nuislery. 

Among  some  people  this  original  medicine,  indeed,  c*ontiuued  to  exist, 
and  developed  only  into  systems  and  theories  of  umgic,  which  then  trans- 
ferred their  evil  etfects  to  other  nations  of  higher  qualifications  and  greater 
refinement,  in  the  day  of  their  decaying  m^tal  power.  Among  the  systems 
jast  named  belongs,  above  all,  the  system  of  emanations  of  Zoroaster,  which 
ii  to  be  regarded  as  the  original  source  of  all  those  which  followed.  In  the 
time  of  their  national  weakness,  alter  the  Babylonian  c&pti\  ity,  tbe  Jews  in- 
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corporated  a  portion  of  this  system  into  iheir  religious  views  and  their  systeni 
of  medicine,  always  thcurgic  iu  its  character.  ATUr  ihe  eiiiin-  loss  of  their 
indepeiideDce,  however,  a  complete  sect  was  formed  among  them  iu  Alexan- 
dria (to  which  even  Christ  is  said  by  some  to  have  belonged),  the  Essenes 
or  Tberapeutie  (B.  C.  150),  in  whioh  a  mixtuie  of  Jewish,  and  Zoroastrian, 
with  a  leaser  portion  of  Pythagoieao,  views  formed  the  role  of  life.  Tbej 
believed  the  worship  most  acceptable  to  Ood  consisted  in  sedasion,  con- 
stant contemplation,  purity  of  morals  (songht  espeeiaily  in  abatinenoe  fh>m 
sexual  love),  holy  silence  and  a  separation  from  other  men,  manifested  ex- 
ternally by  their  white  clothing  etc.  Bjr  these  means  they  thought  they 
could  come  into  close  relation  with  The  Emanation  of  God",  the  Word 
of  God",  the  "Son  of  God and  with  the  angels,  so  that  a  portion  of  their 
power  might  overflow  upon  them.  Thus  they  expected  to  receive  power  to 
perform  miiaclce  and  to  cnre  diseases.  They  offered  no  sacriflces,  bat 
labored  with  their  own  bands  at  all  kinds  of  work,  and  lived  extremely- 
sober  and  retired  Uvea.  Their  chief  business,  speculative  eontemplatioD 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  books,  degenerated,  however,  by  de- 
grees, into  a  nonB<>nsical  stud}*  of  words  and  letters.  Hence  originated 
the  Caliala  ("oral  tradition"),  which  called  itself  a  science,  but  was  really 
a  web  of  nonsense  of  the  worst  kind,  clothed  in  mysticism.  Acibah  (died 
A.  D.  120)  was  called  its  founder*  and  the  author  of  the  "Book  of  Crea- 
tion" (Sepher  Jezirah),''  from  which,  with  the  much  later  book  Zohar  of 
Simeon  Ben  Jochai.  our  kuowk'dgc  of  this  absurdity  is  derived. 

According  to  the  doc  trine  of  the  Cabala,  ten  angels  emanated  from  the 
"  Klernal  (iod  ",  a.s  the  "first  world",  of  whom  the  first  three  were  knowl- 
edt;e.  nnderstandiiii;  and  wi.sdf)m.  Besides  this  first  world  there  were, 
however,  three  others,  ernanatinj^'  iu  continually  widening  concentric  cir- 
cles from  (he  *'  Kternal  "  m  '  created  an  "  improveil  "  and  a  ''completed 
The  nuxlels  <»f  each  ot  t  iie.He  t  \i-t  already  in  the  first  world  ".  As  regards 
the  treatment  of  the  sick,  it  was  substantially  this,  that  the  corres|M Hiding- 
pMWH  isoC  the '•  higher  world  were  to  be  set  into  activity,  and  that  thi* 
was.  Urouszlit  about  by  those  persons  who,  through  the  Cabala,  liad  He»juired 
kmiwledire  of  these  powers.  Such  nonsense  at  a  late  peruni  affected  even  the 
4»reeks.  whose  important  spirits  (I>emoi?ritus,  Aristotle,  the  Stoics  etc.), 
especially  in  the  time  of  their  political  and  intellectual  decay,  almo.st  all 
believed  in  dreams.  But  among  the  Romans,  who  cherished  numerous  and 
dense  superstitions,  it  was  more  readily  lighted  up.  Thus  the  sorcerers  and 
swindlers  Simon  and  Apollonius  of  T>'ana  in  Gappadocia  (A.  D.  2-98),  and 
their  companion,  larchas,  the  gjrmnosophist,  bloomed  forth  as  rivals  of  the 
Christian  miracle-workers  (In  the  form  of  bishops  etc.).  The  doctrinea 
of  SSorosster  and  these  impostors  were  united  with  Platonic,  and  partially 
Christian  views  into  a  system  which  is  distinguished  as  "  New  Platoniam 

1,  One  of  the  spiritual  fmlit  rs  of  thh  ^vf1^l  was  Philo  of  Alexandria  (born  A.  D,  26), 

a  (MHjtpmporHry  nf  tin-  Jewish  hisluruin  Flavtus  .b)sephu8. 

2.  .Acconlinx  Iu  nthcr  niithoriticH,  however,  it  dates  from  the  7th  century. 
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(the  Noo- Platonic  or  second  Alexandritiu  scliool),  Ihe  founder  of  which  was 
Aninu.iiius  SatM  iis  A.  1).  175-250).    Plotinus  (205-270  A.  D.) — 

bv  liu-  way.  a  vegetarian  «>n  religious  grounds-- and  his  threii  pupils,  lleren- 
nius.  Aurelius  and  Porphyrius  ^^A.  D.  233-304  i.  Janiblichus  (al>out.  A.  D. 
300,  and  Proclu?*  (A.  1).  411-485)  built  up  and  extended  this  system  to  all 
branches  of  science,  while  a  certain  Andreiis  Chrysaris.  a  physician,  first 
introduc-ed  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy  into  medicine.  The  whole  uni- 
verse, both  alK)ve  and  below,  was  lilled  with  einanaLKuis  of  God,  with  demons 
of  higher  and  lower  degree,  and  through  a  special  grsuie  of  immersion  in 
Go<i,  culled  ecstasy,  the  government  over  these  demons  was  acquired  by 
witchcraft.  The  lower  demons,  the  authors  of  disease,  suffered  themselves 
tobe  tnauaged  by  offerings  and  exorcism,  by  all  sorts  of  symbols  and  mys- 
tic words,  like  Adooai,  Sabaotb,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  by  the  stam- 
mering woids  of  newbom  cblldreii  etc.  Siidi  words,  of  no  sIgoifleaUon  to 
the  reason,  are  undoubtedly  the  most  powerftil.  especially  the  sacred  words 
of  the  East,  which  spring  ftrom  the  oldest  tongue,  and  therefore  that  best* 
known  and  most  agreeable  to  the  gods."  —  There  arose  too  various  grades 
of  the  mystic  treatment  of  the  sick  I  Theosophy  (Tbeocrasy)  was  founded 
on  a  union  with  the  Source  of  Light",  and  treated  disesse  through  God 
himself ;  theutgy  worked  by  the  aid  of  good  demons ;  goety,  by  that  of  the  . 
evil ;  magic  accomplished  its  ends  by  means  of  material  demons  and  spirita 
of  high  degree ;  while  pharmacy  was  a  species  of  influence,  through  which 
the  demons  were  subdued  by  means  of  drugs.  To  fill  the  measure  of  ab- 
surdity, with  these  follies  were  incorporated  all  the  errors  by  which  the 
pare  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  had  been  transformed,  errors  fh>m 
which  even  to4ay  we  are  not  entirely  fifee. 

According  to  this  patchwork  system,  which  ruled  the  Middle  Ages 
down  to  the  time  of  Luther,  the  power  of  Christ,  and  consetpiently  of  €k)d, 
was  transferred  by  sprinkling  or  inunction  to  the  priests  (a  favorite  supersti- 
tion fh>m  that  day  to  this),  and  thus  was  presented  a  Christian  system  of 
emanations.  Accordingly,  even  at  this  time,  the  priests  possessed  the  power 
of  curing  diseases  by  the  imposition  of  their  hands,  or  by  prayer  and  in- 
unction I'chrisraa),  as  well  as  the  |)ower  of  raising  the  dead,  though  all 
these  claims  were  not  fully  erected  until  the  Middle  Ages  In  course 
of  time  the  relics  of  mai'tyrs  were  employed  as  the  therapeutic  agents, 
e.  g.  the  horii's  i»f  Tosmas  and  I)aniianiis.  both  of  whom,  under  the  i)reli'Xt 
of  introducing  in  ilicine,  devoted  themselves  to  pnjsclytism,  and  were 
accordingly  executed  as  martyrs  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  Subse 
quentlv  tliey  w«^re  honored  with  a  temple  as  me<lical  saints.  Exorcism 
too.  by  whicii  Ltirist  himself  was  evoked,  was  called  in  to  drive  out  the 
evil  spirit  of  disease.*  Finall}'  all  these  al)surdities  were  heaped  togetiier 
by  the  later  Gnostics  under  the  lead  of  Basilides  (in  the  reign  of  Hadrian;, 

1.  lo  the  year  1884  appeared  *'  Die  VerwaltunK  de»  Exorcistati  etc.",  by  Dr.  Chr. 
Biachofbercer.  a  priest.  2d  edition,  Lentkirch,  the  venerable  formulae  of  which 
work  ripring  fronn  the  age  of  the  apontlcaf 
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who  collected  365  seem  "  with  Chrbt  at  their  he«d,  and  whose  oumb« 
was  expressed  b3'  the  mjstic  word  Abraxas,  which  was  endowed  with  mys- 
tical  power.    Now  arose- talismans  inscribed  with  words  and  symlxjls  lil^e 

/.U>,  4^ VII,  (  the  (liagnim  of  the  (Jnostics,  now  a  sign  lor  luger- 

boorV  Another  imrortunate  delusion  -  ;»l<  li(  niy  the  mother  of  chemistn'.' 
grew  up  in  these  dark  ages  out  of  the  ettbrt  to  make  gold.  Such  was  the 
object  of  the philosopher's  bicnc  ".  and  the  art  of  finding  this  wonderful 
stone  was  taught  in  forged  l>o()ks  of  the  so-called  llennes  Trisniegistii;., 
e.g.  in  the  "Tabula  Smaragdina  and  particularly  in  the  book  called 
Cyranides'  (about  A.  D.  4<>(i\  of  Greek  origin.  Besides  these  foiiies  astrol- 
ogy was  also  industriously  cultivated. 

This  wonderful,  disgusting  and.  indeed,  dismal  mixture  of  suj^erstition. 
foil)*,  delusion  an*!  every  dark  abortion  of  the  huniaii  mind,  borrowed  from 
all  •'  religions  "  and  brewed  up  with  the  old  Greek  philosophy  (which  it  also 
disgraced),  is  explicable  only  by  considering  it  the  last  flicker  of  the  ancient 
spirit,  when,  conftised  and  fantastic,  it  confounded  earth  and  heaven,  men 
and  spirits,  impostors  and  demons,  priests  and  gods,  nonsense  and  reason, 
in  the  visions  of  death's  delirium,  and  united  them  into  a  caricatare 
of  human  thought  and  haman  feeling. 

7.  MKDIGINE  DURINQ  TflE  LABI  FERIOD  OF  THE  ftOM&H  EMPIRE.  BOTH  BEIOEE 
AID  AfTBS  ITS  BIVIBIOV  <A.  B.        AVD  BOWV  TO  TBE 
OTBBTBROW  OP  THE  WE8TBRI  EMPIRE 

'  It  is  dillicult  to  say  whether  it  was  chiefl}'  deej)  offences  against  the 
old  religion  and  the  mental  aeciuisitions  uf  the  past,  as  we  have  been  able 
to  indicate  them  briefly  in  the  preceding  section,  or  the  physical  decay 
of  the  llonians,  associated  as  it  was  with  vice  of  every  form,  —  and  the 
vices  of  old  age  are  worse  than  those  of  youth  —  or,  finally,  whether  it  was 
the  moral  and  social  corruption  of  slavery,  which  admitted  no  middle  class, 
and  through  intermixtures  of  blood  destroyed  the  ancient  families,  which 
introduced  and  occasioned  the  overthrow  of  the  well-knit  Roman  Empire, 
and  the  downfall  of  the  most  powerful  of  nations.  It  is  difficult  to  prove 
which  of  these  phenomena  was  the  cause,  and  which  the  effect  of  the  other. 
To  US  it  seems  that  the  cause  la}*  in  the  manifest  corporeal  decay  of  the 
nation,  accelerated  by  intermixture  with  all  sorts  of  degraded  or  entirely 
uncivilized  people,  as  well  as  in  the  coarseness  of  physical  life,  as  it  mani« 
fested  itself  in  the  last  ages  of  the  Bomans  (and  specially  in  Rome,  the  sink 
of  all  vice),  ftom  the  highest  dignitary  down  to  the  common  people  and  the 
soldiers,  and  against  which  the  better  emperors  and  statesmen,  as  well  as 

1.  OiiilinHtinn  in  Kjrypt.  whicli  is  called  Kemi  by  the  E^ryptianB. 

2.  Liber  physiro-medicus  KiranHtim   Kiriiiii.  i.  e.  R»;:is  Pprparnm,  vere  aureus 

ppmniPttsquf*  Ptc  ,  n  'ort  of  mv-tic  tniitfti.i  mediea  in  which  numerous  vegetable 
an<i  Hiuinal  remedies  arc  enutnenued,  widi  dieosuphic  and  absurd  directions  for 
their  prcparftiion  elc.    ( H. ) 
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jKX'ts  aiuJ  philosophers,  vainly  strove  with  all  their  power  |)iirin^  and 
alter  physical  decay  there  comes  almost  always  and  everywhere  a  mental 
decay,  and  onlv  n  degenerate  and  perishini:  people  enslaves  itself  to 
mammon,  to  aj)petite,'  to  insane  luxury,  to  the  government  of  mis- 
tresses with  its  man}'  conse<piences.  to  prostitution,  and.  alter  all  these, 
to  the  mo«t  shameless  debauchery  practised  by  the  Horaans  of  later 
times. 

Interest  in  science  decuye<l  more  and  more,  and  with  it,  of  course, 
tiH-dicine  also  declined  in  these  tinu'S  of  dibsolution.  No  law  airainst  the 
prevalence  of  alchemy,  magic  and  astrology  (though  one  was  inuuiulgated 
by  the  enlightened  Diocletian  in  the  year  A.  D.  296)  could  avail."  when  his 
predecessors  upon  the  throne,  Alexander  Severus.  Marcus  Aurelius,  Anto- 
ninus Pius.  Vespasian.  Hadrian  etc.  had  cultivated  this  most  absurd  ten- 
dency of  the  age,  and  lent  it  their  aid.  Kven  Julian,  the  gifted  and  en- 
thosiastic  Apontate  (A.  D.  HGO-363),  by  his  restoration  of  the  schools 
at  Athens  and  Alexandria  and  his  solicitude  for  pagan  seienoe  and  ita 
representatives,  coold  not  put  a  stop  to  that  decay.  As  little  too  was 
aooomplished  by  the  impmvement  of  the  external  position  of  physicians 
under  Yalentinian  I.  and  Valens  (A,  1).  364-378).  To  an  orthodoxy  which 
hated  e%'erything  pagan  was  added  the  passion  for  rapine  und  destructioa 
of  the  Arian  hosts  of  the  Goths,  who,  under  the  lead  of  Aiarie^  for  the  lint 
tame  extended  their  Incursions  into  Greece.  What  benefit  then  could  result 
from  the  foundation  of  a  new  nniverstty  at  Rome'  in  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century  by  Theodosius,  who  in  426  ordered  the  destruction  of  the 
heathen  temples  —  so  low  had  sanit  the  taste  for  ancient  art  ?  The  mental 
weakness  rooted  in  the  loss  of  tlie  cheerfulness  of  the  Ancients  lent  its  aid 
to  the  birth  of  all  snperstition.  and  there  bey:an  in  this  period  to  develop 
a  monstrous  state  of  allhirs  —  the  whole  world,  after  a  {leriod  of  atheism, 
sunk  for  long  centnries.  more  than  before,  into  the  hands  of  a  self-deceived 
or  deceitful  priesthood,  or  into  the  worst  forms  of  Theurgy. 

Thus  even  the  pagan  physicians  of  this  period  either  drifted  into  magic 
medicine  or,  at  best,  were  compilers  of  more  or  less  originality,  or  rude 

1.  Aptcius.  under  Ant£ii««tii)>  and  Ti(»eriufi,  had  ^u^zled  down  more  than  tbree  and  a 

half  millions  of  dollam. 

2.  This  edict  proiiibited  tlie  practice  of  slchemj.  and  ordered  all  books  on  this  sab- 

ject  in  Esypt  to  be  collected  and  bnrn^d.  Haieic  was  also  aiiltfeetcd  to  a  rtgoroiis 
inqoitition  at  Rome  and  Antioeh  under  Vulentiniun  and  Valens  (A.  D.  374),  in 
which  nmny  innocent  perttons  were  falaeiy  accused  of,  and  execnied  for,  its  prac- 
tice (H.) 

3.  Theodosius  IT.  about  A.  D.  425  establinhed  an  Academy  at  Contstantinople,  wiih  a 

corpNofHl  prufesiorK.  The  "AttienKiim**  at  Rome,  founded  Ij  Hadrian  (A.  D. 
117-1^).  enlaneed  and  endowed  hy  Severua  (A.  D.  222-235),  subsequently  dc 

dined,  but  was  restored  bv  Val<>ntini<in  ( A.  D.  H64-375),  who  publiahed  for  its 
discipline  the  "Eleven  Academic  Laws".  It  w»is  airain  reorganized  by  Alhalnric 
f.\.  I).  :)2<>-.'>:V2),  nfler  which  pffiod  I  am  luiahk*  to  trace  it.  I  know  of  no  educfc» 
tional  institution  founded  hy  1  hcodosius  at  itovtc.    (YL.\  '^K^i 
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empiricS)  none  of  whom  aooomplished  an^'tliing  permAnent  boA  new.  Under 
the  name  of 

QuiMTUs  SxEBNvs  Samomioos  (died  A.  D.  211) 
there  is  still  extant  a  medical  poem  in  hexameter  Terre.^  Which  of  the  two  physi- 
cians of  this  name,  the  father  (who  w  is  put  to  death  ander  Caracalla,  A.  D.  211,  prob- 
ably for  his  recommendftfion  of  amulets,  wiiicli  thp  pmporor.  crRclx  brHined  as  he  was 
himself  hnd  interdicted ».  or  the  son  (loacherof  the  nvintrpr  Piordian  A  D.  is 
the  author  of  this  work  ih  unknown.  In  it  tho  most  luUicruus  and  dif^^uftinii  reme- 
dies are  recosamended,  e.  g.  mouse<luofc  diiisolTed  in  rainwater  as  a  poollice  for 
swellingof  the  female  breast;  goat's  urine  internallj  for  stone  in  the  bladder;  earth 
and  dung  from  a  wagon'rut  fur  the  painK  of  colic,  used  externally;  as  well  as  amnlets 
with  majcic  words  arranged  in  curious  forms,  aft  ^ 

ABRACADABRA 
B  R  A  C  A  D  A  B  R  A 
R  A  C  A  D  A  R  l{  A 
A  C  A  I)  A      K  A 
C  A  D  A  B  R  A 
A  D  A  B  R  A 
D  A  B  R  A 
A  H  R  A 
B  K  A 
R  A 
A 

adorution  of  the  niunher?  3.  7  and  '>  etc/'  Beistdeti  tlif'r<e  wc  liiid,  howpvor,  a  fpw  rea- 
sonable counsels,  e.  it.  animal  bath^'  fur  ^out,  the  teconnnendution  ot  chenp  drugs. 
A  eontemporarr  of  Srtnionicns  wms 

Gargilius  3Iaktiali8  (A.  1).  220-240;, 
who  wrote  on  the  subject  of  plants  and  their  use. 

Of  a  different  tiuss  I'rom  tlie  physicians  jusi  iiumod  wt-re  the  leachera 
and  physiciatis  supported  and  salaried  by  Julian  at  Alexandria: 

Zkno  of  Typri  s  (  A   1>.  H30) 
was  one  ot  the  partisaii.H  ai  ("irciiory  bantr-hed  troin  Alt  xmulrin,  iind  a  fjimous  t«»nt  iior, 
who  was  recalled  ai^ain  wirii  hunor  by  .lulinn.    Aiiioii>r  iiitt  pupils  were  Uribasius  and 

Ma<}Nm:.s  (»f  Alexandria,  the  latrosophist. 
ail  acute,  iitij^iouK  profesKor  oCthe  art  of  iiciiling.  who  wrote  a  hist  work  on  uroscopy. 
For  reasons  easily  comprehended  he  was  not  liked  by  the  physicians  of  his  time, 
siaee  he  always  doubted  whether  a  patient  had  ever  bren  cured  hy  them  I 

1.  "  De  Medicina  Pra;cepta' .    <  H  ) 

2.  The  "Abracadubrn"  was  to  be  written  on  cloth  ur  parchment  and  suspended  from 

the  neck  in  intermittent  fever.    •  \\.) 

3.  Two  of  his  highly  poetical  verses  run 

*'  Si  vero  horrendum  vulnu>;  feru  fererit  nspis, 
Uriiiam  cri'dunt  prr»prtaiii  foiidwcr.-  potu." 

"Siquis  hyoscyamum  u<i»iarit,  lacte  eapelhc 
Kxhausto,  rabidos  poterit  inulcere  furores." 

4.  "Semineoisve  hirci  rescrato  peclore  calces 

Insere:   sic  dine  reprimes  primordia  psstis."  (H.) 
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loNicus  OP  Sardis  in  Lydia  (A.  D.  360) 
was  a  famniis  physician  and  savant,  the  son  of  an  equally  famous  pliysieian.  and  an 
eminent  anatomist,  pharmacolojzist  and  surgeon,  though  he  was  no  operator. 

Theon  of  Alexandria,  the  Archiater. 

lived  in  Gaul  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  and  was  the  author  of  a  work  "  On 
man",  which  was  not  lost  until  after  the  ninth  century.  It  is  a  slrikintr  historical 
fact,  that,  while  very  many  important  medical  works  have  been  lost,  ihe  much-abused 
compilations  prepared  from  them  have  been  preserved.  This  may  depend  upon  the 
circumstance  that,  even  in  ancient  times,  the  extent  of  literature  did  not  permit  most 
physicians  to  find  leisure  for  the  ftudy  of  the  whole,  and  thus  the  demand  for  compila- 
tions was  greater  than  for  the  orij^inal  works  themselves.  The  higher  price  of  a 
collection  of  original  works  was  also  to  be  considered,  so  that  the  purse  of  most  phy- 
sicians  might  not  suffice  for  their  purchase.  Perhaps  too  the  scientific  interest  of 
most  physicians  then,  like  those  of  the  present  day,  extended  no  further  than  the  pos- 
session of  the  books  necessary  for  their  business,  and  thus  these  have  been  preserved 
to  posterity  because  they  existed  in  greater  numbers.  All  these  circumstances  com- 
bined may  have  preserved  the  works  of  the  following  physician,  while  most  of  the 
authors  who  formed  the  sources  of  his  compilation  have  perished. 

Oribasii  s  OF  Perga-MUs  (or  Sardi8,  A.  D.  32G-403)  is  ven-  important 
as  the  transmitter  of  the  lost  views  of  the  old  medical  authors  in  excellent 
compilations,  like  his  "Medical  Compendium'',*  "Synopsis  for  Eustathius", 
"  Euixmsta  "  etc. 

He  was  ordinary  physician  to  Julian  the  Apo.<tate,  with  whom  he  became  ac- 
<]uaiiited  in  the  year  Huf)  at  Athens.  He  accompanied  him  from  Gaul  after  his  nom- 
ination as  the  "'('a'sar'  ,  and  at  his  request  made  nn  epitome  of  (Jnlen  (now  10^*1),  and 
prepared  the  material  for  his  other  compilations.  Educated  for  a  physicinn  under 
Zeno.  at  Alexandria,  he  possessed  a  ver.v  good  general  education,  and  was  of  noble 
descent.  Beside»<  ihis.  being  versatile,  fond  of  intrigue  and  us»'ful  in  all  kinds  of  bus- 
iness, he,  by  virtue  of  these  qualities,  aided  .lulian  to  the  throne,  and  was  accord- 
ingly made  by  the  emperor  "Quiustor"  of  ("onstnniinople.  During  the  .short  period 
of  Julian'.s  reigrt  he  composed  his  still  extant  works.  On  .lulian's  Persian  campaign 
he  filled  the  office  of  ordinar}*  physician  in  attendance.  He  was  not  able,  however, 
to  cure  the  wound  of  his  friend  and  master,  and  the  new  authorities,  in  consequence 
of  the  position  which  he  had  held  near  Julian,  deprived  him  of  his  property  and  ban- 
ished him  among  the  barbarians.  Here  he  enjoyed  very  great  esteem  as  a  ph3'8ician, 
but  was  speedily  recalled  with  honor  to  Constantinople,  where  he  lived  to  a  great 
age. 

Besides  the  excellent  selection  of  authors  upon  which  his  work  is  based,  several 
of  whom  are  known  solely  from  this  work  (he  made  use  of  Hippocrates,  Galen  es- 
I)€cially.  Dioacorides,  Diodes,  Erasisiratiis.  Antyllus  Soranus,  Zopyrus,  .Mnaseas, 
Ctesias,  Rufus,  Archigenes,  Herodotus,  Philotimus,  Mnrcellus,  Lycus,  Pliilumenus. 
Heliodorus,  Philagiius,  Dieuches,  Mnesistheus  etc.),  he  hah  also  the  merit  of  present- 
itig  his  personal  views  and  judgment,  particularity  in  reganl  to  dietetics  and  gymnas- 
tics. He  was  well  acquainted  with  .syphilis  and  gon(»rrh<ra,  and  recommended 
urethral  and  vaginal  injections  in  the  treatment  of  the  latter  disea.se.    He  gives  de- 


1.  Oribasius  wrote  in  Greek.  The  Latin  titles  of  bis  works  are  "  Collecta  medici- 
nalia",  "Synopsis  ad  Eustathium"  and  "Euporista  ad  Eunapium".  Hiissemaker 
and  Dareniberg  edited  an  excellent  edition  of  the  works  of  Oribasius  in  Greek 
and  French,  4  vols,,  Paris.  1851 -C2.  (H.) 
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tailed  directions  re|[ardiDg  TeneaectioD,  whieh,  in  hta  opinion,  thonld  be  prsetiaed  ms 
close  as  possible  to  the  diseased  point,  and  with  an  eye,  not  to  the  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  .simply  to  the  condition  of  the  pati»'ii{  ote.  !!<•  ulso  gives  us  a  treatise  on 
baHdaui'i^;,  with  \  iows  on  di'jpasea  of  the  liver,  on  the  treaiiuetit  of  aterilitj  etc. — 
From  the  age  of  Oribasiu^  we  Imve  an 

"  Introduction  to  Anatomy  ",  based  upon  the  anatomical  investifpitions  of  Aris- 
totle, from  whom  it  differs  very  little,  save  that  it  spectallj  denies  any  pubatioti  i» 
the  veins.  The  membrana  tympaiii  :\nd  the  peritoneom  are  well  discussed,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Platonic  view  of  the  entrance  of  a  portion  of  the  drink  into  the 
air'Pftssanes  is  declared  tenable — The  converted  Jew. 

Adamantii's  of  Alexandria,  "the  latrosophist (about  A.  D.  3W>)? 
wrote  on  physiopnomnnics,  in  imitfition  of  the  similar  work  of  Polcmofi,  who  liv«^ 
under  Hadrian.  He  likewi^se  wrote  on  the  tr«^atment  of  thr  tppth,  on  pbarmacolojry 
and  the  winds.  Adamantius  was  a  professor  of  medicine  at  Alexandria,  for  this  i» 
the  signification  of  the  title  '*  latrosophist". 

Placitus  of  Papvba  (A.  ]>.  B70) 
wrote  on  "  Drain  derived  from  the  animal  kiojsdom     in  the  style  of  an  old  woman. 
Thus  e.  c.  he  employs  cooked  puppy  to  relieve  colic,  and  breaks  up  fever  by  cuttiiiK 

a  sp1int«!r  from  a  door,  throii(;h  which  a  eunuch  has  just  passed,  and  saying:  "I  take 
thee  that  N.  N.  may  be  freed  from  fever!'*    Somewhat  more  intelligent  is 

ViNDiciAN  (ubout  A.  D.  370),  the  friend  of  St.  Aiignstiae,' 

and  onlinat  v  physician  of  tlio  nmperor  Valentiniati  I.    He  has  left  to  us  a  poem  an 

the  preparation  of  theriaca.^    TIh'  i(i.-,hop 

Nemesii  s  (about  A.  1).  400),  of  Emesa  in  Plmmicia, 
in  his  boiik  "On  the  nature  of  man'',*  devotes  more  attention  to  philosophy  and 
psyclii»lo;ry  tlian  to  medical  matters.  A  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  liie  ulood 
has  been  ai^cribed  to  him  ;  but  his  other  physiological  views  differ  too  little  from 
those  of  his  age  to  permit  us  to  find  in  his  statements  relative  to  this  subject  adequate 
data  for  a  clear  exposition  of  his  ideas.  Thus  he  maintains  e.  g.  that  the  semen 
originates  in  the  brain,  is  conducted  to  the  testicles  by  the  veins  behind  the  enrs,  and 
is  stored  up  in  those  orjrRn«.  Svn«a|jori  he  Incntcd  in  the  anterior  veiitrtrh',  thought 
in  tilt'  iiiiiMif,  un<l  rt'cnllt'ctiiui  in  ihe  posterior.  Neme.sius,  however,  iilrongly  pro- 
moted tile  prevaiant  faith  by  his  prohibition  of  the  use  of  atitrolo^y. 

1.  *'  De  medicamentis  ex  auimalibus."  (H.) 

2.  Some  legislative  enactments,  e.  p.  the  Alemannic,  were  based  upon  the  medical 

views  of  St.  .\u}:u^tlm>.  He  iiiught  that  the  blood  is  inspi.«i.*iitt  li  during  the  first 
month  ot  prt'tinaucy  .  iu  the  .^pcond  the  tendons  and  vessels  originate;  in  th<» 
fourth  the  sex  becomes  determined;  in  the  tittb  tlie  soul  is  formed  and  the  cluld 
raisett  itself  up;  in  the  sixth  the  skin  and  medulla  are  developed;  in  the  seventh, 
the  intestines,  and  in  the  eighth,  the  nails  and  the  heart.  The  doctrine  of  qoick* 
eniog  in  the  second,  and  of  sexual  determination  in  tlie  fourth  month,  were  of 
importance  in  aggravating  or  lightening  the  penalty  in  cases  of  ii^ury,  abortion 
etc.  of  pregnant  women.    (Oesterlen  ) 

3.  THp  7"*  hexameter  linp«  rofcrrpff  to  here  scarcely  constifufo  a  poctri,  nor  do  they 

prnlialdy  belong  to  \  indieian.  Meyer  ascribes  them  to  Marceilus  Empiricus. 
\'iniiician,  however,  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  "  De  expertis  ",  which  has  been 
Utterly  lost.  (H.) 

4.  //</>t  if'nttiitz  fi>(t/ito::»Oj  De  natura  hominis.   This  treatise  served  in  the  schools 

as  a  physiological  text-book  for  many  ages.  (H.) 
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TiiEODOBUs  I*RI8C1ANU8^  (called  also  Octavius  Horatianus.  al)OUt  A.  !>. 
380),  ordinary  physician  of  tUe  emixror  Gratian, 

ma<Ie  a  comparative  cataloiiue  of  indivtenuiis  nnd  foreijrn  drujrs,  rejecting  the  latter  in 
practice.  lie  also  recommended,  lieHide.s  laagic  remedios,  many  useful  drugs,  e.  g. 
.semtMi  Santonici  tor  worm.-*  etc.  Werlhof  classes  his  son  iMisebius  and  his  brother 
Timotlipus  among  the  Methodists.    Prisciiinus  was  a  pagan. 

Under  the  name  of 

Pliny  (Pseiido  Plinius,  also  Plinius  A'alerianus,  probabl}'  lived  in  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  centur)-) 

there  is  still  extant  a  "Medici?ia  PHnii",*  a  probably  spurious  collection  of  curious 
remedies,  the  authorship  of  which  has  been  assigned  to  this  period.    We  have  also  by 

LiTios  Api'LEirs  (probably  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century) 
an  Herbiiriura  containing  all  sorts  of  inviting  and  uninviting  popular  remedies. 
This  author,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  poet  l^ucius  Apuleitis  Madau- 
rensis  (i.  e.  of  Madaura  in  Africa),  who  was  l)nrn  under  Hadrian  and  looked  upon  as 
a  magician  because  he  dissected  animaN.  The  mm  plus  ultra  of  nonsense  in  the 
form  of  medicine  was  recommended,  howevi-r.  by  the  Chri>tian, 

Marcelli  .s  E-MiMRicus"  of  Bordeaux,  ordinary  physician  of  Theotlo- 
sius  I.  (345-3U5) 

Iti  case  of  a  splinter  in  the  eye,  for  instance,  tliis  should  be  touched  three  times, 
while  the  physician  repeals  as  often  the  uriuteaning  words  "Tetune  resonco  bregan 
tresso  ",  expectorating  each  time.  A  sfye  niay  be  removed  from  the  eyelid  by  touch- 
ing it  nine  limes  with  the  poir.t  of  nine  barley  corns,  repeating  rach  time  ''^£'y-> 
tf-'fyz^  xotffTj  irz  o'.<ut£('\  or,  if  the  absces.*!  is  situated  on  the  right  eye,  by  touctiing 
it  with  three  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  expectorntiu":  and  saying  thrice:  "The  mule 
brings  into  the  world  no  young,  nor  does  the  stone  produce  wool;  so  may  this  dircase 
come  to  no  head,  or,  if  it  comes  to  a  head,  may  it  witlier  away."  Marcellus  furiher 
recommends  as  natural  pills — ralibit's  duiiir  etc..  and  says  certain  remedies  should  be 
prepared  o  g  on  Thursda}'  only,  and  when  takin>r  them  the  patient  should  —  turn 
toward  the  east. — Tlie  two  physicians  last  mentioned  are  historicnily  important  las 
Dareujber;:  has  emphatically  shown).  becau>;e  they  transniitled  to  the  Mi<idle  Ages  a 
large  part  of  the  popular  medicine  of  the  Koman.s.  (With  us  on  the  Rhine  e.  g.,  the 
"  Hasenpillen"  are  used  even  to-day  in  consumption!. 

1.  Priscian  wrote  in  Greek,  bul  translated  his  own  writings  into  Latin.    The^e  con- 

sisted oriirinally  of  six  or  seven  books,- of  whieh  we  possess  only  five.  (H.) 

2.  According  to  Ha»<pr  there  are  no  less  than  three  works  which  pa.«8  under  the  title 

of  p8eudo-I*liny :  1.  A  compilation  of  the  'Uh  century  e.xiractfd  chiefly  from  the 
Historia  naturalis  of  the  elder  Pliny,  but  containing  also  extracts  from  Gargilius 
Martialis,  Vindician  and  Cielius  Aurelianus:  2.  A  treatise  of  the  •'•th  or  7th  cen- 
tury, containing  the  three  books  of  the  ori^rinal  Pseudo- Pliny  of  the  4th  century 
together  with  two  others  taken  from  other  sources :  nnd  H,  a  compilation 
of  the  10th  century,  entitle*!  "Liber  de  remediis",  which  contains  also  the 
three  books  of  the  Pseudo-Pliny  of  the  4th  century,  but  is  yet  different  from 


3.  ■' De  medicamentis  euipiricis.  physicis  ac  rationalibus  liber."  Marcellus  was  not 
a  physician,  and  his  work  wa^*  probably  wrtttnn  for  the  use  of  his  son  in  visiting 
the  nick,  or  in  enierjiencies.  Of  course  then  Marcellus  whs  not  ordinary  physician 
to  Theodosius,  but  he  was  an  P'x-mairister  otticiorum  under  this  emperor,  an> 
office  supposed  to  be  about  equivalent  to  our  Minister  of  the  interior,  (il.j 


No.  2.  (H.) 
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After  tbe  diviaiob  of  the  empire  (A.  D.  395)  there  lived  in  Comtaoti- 
Dople  a  highly  celebrated  ph3*siciaD,  Hbstcbivs  of  Damascus  in  Coele- 
Syria  (about  A.  D.  430),  the  father  of 

Jacobus  "Pstchrbstus 

who  eiqoyed  still  icreftter  fume  thtiii  Inn  fiither,  nnd  came  to  Constantinoptu  in  tfa« 

rei^n  of  Leo  the  Thrftcian  (A.  D.  4')T-474).  From  iiis  t  riMiiticn.  Iiis  l  ures  and  p«f^ 
ticiilarly  liis  success  in  prosinosi".  I*.<ychre8tus  atfjiinpd  sut-h  estimation  iliat  lie  wa« 
Btvled  'Savior"  and  ".f*jsenl!i]»iit?« ".  nntl  n  'rntue  in  his  honnr  wns  rrpctcd  nt  Athens. 
On  the  whole  he  must  have  hiM-n  h  skilful  cliarlaiau.  thouph  he  likewise  deleiided 
«oiiio  nrional  views;  ollierwise  he  would  not  Imve  dared  to  rebuke  the  iib.vsicians 
«f  his  day  because  in  ehooninjr  thfir  remedie*  they  conformed  tao  much  to  the  loxary 
of  their  patients ;  nor  would  he  have  lieeii  sntiMfied  witii  )>re»cribinir  simple  wntenr 
diet  in  chronic  troubles,  a  treatment  from  which  he  derived  his  sobriquet  of  "P^y* 
chresius".' 

To  this  period  beloog  also 

Palladius  op  Alexandrfa,  called  tbe  latiosopbist "  (a  title  no 
longer  anoommon),  and 

Arclbpiodotus  of  the  same* city,  who,  like  PaUadius,  whom  he  took 
for  his  model,  wrote  commentaries  on  Hippocrates  in  the  Alexandrian 
ikshion. 

Cassius  Felix  (5th  century)  wrote  a  treatise  on  pathology  a  eapiu 
<td  ealcem,  and 

Sbvbrus,  the  "  latrosophist", 
likewise  composed  abont  this  time  his  book  "  On  Clysters a  remedy 
with  which  he  was  very  fond  of  treating  colic. 

Medicine  now  fell  rapidly  into  a  new  phase  of  development,  tbe  Greco- 
Arabic  and  Christian,  and  thus  the  old  pagan  medical  science  migrated  to 
<»tker  peoples  and  passed  over  to  a  different  principle  of  culture  and  to 
nations  of  another  civilization,  an  epoch  which  b^ns  historically  the  real 
Middle  Ages  of  medicine.  The  slow  process  of  decay  in  the  Eastern 
Empire  daring  tbe  Middle  Ages  received  only  a  feeble  glimmer  fh>m  the 
brilliant  radiance  of  the  ancient  medicine — a  glimmer  which,  like  the 
nocturnal  brightness  of  decaying  wood,  served  but  to  render  more  visible 
tho  surrounding  darkness.  Arabian  medicine  (to  say  nothing  of  monastic 
medicine)  in  its  meteoric  rise  and  disappearance  broogbt  no  true  light  into 
the  twilight  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

8.  BPIDEMIOB  OUBIHQ  THE  OLOBIVG  AttBS  OF  AITIQITITT. 

To  the  causes  already  mcritioru'd.  which  accelerated  tlie  downfall  of  the 
Komaii  i'impiri*  and  s|X'i(liIy  destroyed  its  western  half,  were  added  uu- 
successt'ul,  and  iixist  iintbiLuuute,  wars,  with  their  consefiuences,  want 
of  population,  neglect  of  agriculture  and  continual  military  impressment, 
resulting   in   poverty  and  famine.     Unusual  misfortunes,  independent 

3.  From  Qreek  cold,  a  reference  to  his  fondness  for  "cooling'*  remedies,  (H.) 
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of  human  co-operalion,  were  added  in  the  devastation  of  earthquakes^ 
fliootiti  and  droughts,  as  well  as  the  ravages  of  graashoppers  etc.. 
<mlamitie8,  which  often  extended  over  large  districts  of  the  empire. 
To  misfortunes  of  this  nature  sucwefled  (each  prece<iing  evil  always 
producing  another  new  and  worse)  the  blows  of  man  and  nature,  delivered 
more  an<l  more  rapuily  and  effectively  aj?ainst  the  ancient  people  and  the 
mature  nnd  gradual!}  withering  stem  of  their  civilization,  culminating 
at  last  m  terrible  and  destructive  plagues.  There  were  three  especially 
fatal  general  plagues,  which,  however,  singularly  enough,  are  not  described 
by  physicians.  The  so-called  plague  of  Orosius,  that  of  Antoninus  and  that 
of  Cyprian.  Other  lesser  epidemics  pveoeded,  intervened  between,  or  fol- 
lowed aitsTt  thm  more  geneiml  TisitetioiiA, 

On  the  oesaation  of  the  eruption  of  Veeaviue,  which  began  on  the  23d 
of  August,  A.  D.  78,  and  wliioh  baried  Herculaneoia,  8tabi»  and  Pompeii 
in  aehes,  there  arose  eoch  a  destractive  plague,  which  for  many  days  in 
sacoemion  slew  10,000  men  dail}'. 

The  plaKu<>  of  Orottus  (who  described  it  most  fully.  He  lived  in  the  6th  centnry.) 
began  in  the  year  A.  D.  125.  "A«  immense  masses  of  grasshoppers  collected  tofeether 
throughout  all  Africa,  and  not  only  withdrew  all  hope  of  the  harvest  by  devooring  hII 

vegetables,  with  a  part  of  the  mots,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  and  the  tender  parts  of  the 
branches  lnu  nho  trniiwed  thronjih  the  hitter  burliH  and  even  the  dry  wood,  they  were 
suddenly*  swept  away  by  the  wind,  collected  into  swarms,  driven  tbroogb  the  air  by 
day,  and  finally  drowaed  in  the  African  sea.  As  the  tides  threw  imtnense  heaps, 
thiDogh  the  fore«>  of  the  waves,  opon  the  extended  shore,  the  putrefying  and  corrupt 
mass  exhaled  an  eiceediogly  disagreeable,  and  incredibly  pemicions  odor,  from 
which  proceeded  so  great  a  pestilence  among  all  living  creatures,  that  they,  without 
distincfinM  pcrishr-d  from  infection  of  the  air;  and  then  the  putrefying  bodies  of  birds 
and  tame  aird  wihl  beasts  still  increased  the  evils  of  the  pntrescfnce.  How  verj' great 
the  plague  was  among  men,  I  shudder,  however,  to  relate;  for  in  >>uQiidia,  where  at 
that  time  Micipsa  was  king,  600,000  men  perished,  while  in  the  region  which  lies  most 
eontignons  to  the  aea-«hore  of  Carthage  and  Utioa,  more  than  300,000  are  said  to 
have  been  cut  down.  In  the  city  of  Utica  itself  HO.OOO  ;;oldiers,  who  had  t>eea  ordeivd 
here  for  ibe  di-ferice  of  all  Africa,  were  destroyed.  This  visitation  occurred  so  sud- 
denly and  so  heavily  that  at  I'rica,  in  a  single  day,  more  than  500  of  these  young 
men,  it  is  related,  were  borne  forth  frotn  ont-  Kute  of  the  camp,  deH<l."    ( Iljcser. ) 

The  plague  of  Antoninus  (A.  1).  164-180^  visited  the  whole  Konjan 
Empire,  from  its  most  enstern,  to  its  extreme  v»«'st(  rn  boundaries,  beeinninnr 
at  the  former,  and  spreading  thence  by  means  of  the  troops  who  returned 
from  putting  down  a  relx'llion  in  Syria.  In  the  year  166  it  broke  out  for 
the  first  time  in  Rorac.  nnd  roturnt  1  n'lain  in  the  year  1G8.  In  its  pro- 
gress, whieh  by  degrees  involved  l)m  wliule  Roman  Empire,  the  plague 
(U'populHtt'd  entire  cities  and  districts,  so  that  fon.^jts  sprung  up  in  places 
before  iiihubiLed.  It  raged  so  fiercely,  that  in  some  places  wagon-loads  of 
corpses  were  borne  at  once  to  the  grave,  since  individual  burial  was  no 
longer  possible.  The  loss  of  human  life  produced  by  this  plague  coidd 
not  be  even  approximately  estimated.  In  Rome  many  tlioiis;inds  tiu-d, 
especially  soldiers  and  "nobles".    In  its  last  year  it  appears  to  have  raged 
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again  with  esi>ecial  flirv.  so  that  in  Rome  (which  was  even  then  known  lo 
be  very  unhealthy  in  summer)  2000  men  often  (lied  in  a  single  day. — With 
regard  to  the  character  of  tliis  j)la!j:iH'.  it  has  been  eonaiderecl  sometimes 
small-pox,  sometimes  petechial  typlms.  and  again  the  bubo-plague. 

The  third  ao  ciiUeil  phiirue.  that  of  Cyprian,  raged  about  A.  D.  251-2t»li. 
Like  the  foregoing  it  displayed  very  marked  contagiousness.  The  disease 
be«4an  with  an  indescribable  feeling  of  heat,  vomiting  and  redness  of  the 
eyes,  to  which  were  added  sore-throat  and  colicky  pains.  These  were 
followed  by  diarrhwa  and  gangrene  of  the  limbs,  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
and  of  the  sexual  organs.  Geouioe  horrors  or  maniacal  symptoms  often 
manifested  tbemaelveB  in  the  sick. — The  epidemic,  in  the  regions  visited 
by  it  with  the  greatest  severity  (for  a  long  time  5U0  died  a  day  in  Rome), 
began  mostly  in  the  autnmn,  and  continued  with  equal  violence  until 
August — ^Before  its  final  extinction  it  again  attained  a  very  great  in- 
tensity, and  after  its  disappearance  Italy  was  almost  deserted,  while  great 
swamps  occupied  the  place  of  lands  heretofore  cultivated. — It  has  been 
assumed  that  this  plague  should  be  considered  either  a  true  bubo-plague, 
or  small-poz. 

In  the  year  312  appeared  anew  an  epidemic  disease,  which  was  desig- 
nated Anthrax",  but  from  its  symptoms  might  be  considered  small- 
pox. 

In  England,  after  the  famine  3'ear  of  446,  and  in  spite  of  the  suc- 
ceeding years  of  abundance,  there  appeared  a  ^*pest"  so  fktal,  that  the 
dead  could  scarcely  be  buried. — ^In  Asia  Minor  especially  there  raged 
again  in  the  year  455  a  fVightftil  pestilence,  which  was  distinguished  by 
swelling  and  redness  of  the  skin,  with  severe  cough,  and  death  following 
generally  on  the  third  day.  Possibly  it  may  be  explained  by  the  assump- 
tion of  scarlet  fever,  or  pernicious  measles.  The  loss  of  human  life 
sutfeied  by  the  Roman  Empire  towards  its  close  l)y  pestilence,  famine,  war,  - 
earthquakes  ete.,  was  so  great  that  one  of  the  Church  fathers  cried  out : 
"The  human  race  is  extirpated,  the  earth  is  returning  to  uncultivated 
wastes !" 

Tl)ou(;h  not  »o  (general  Hnd  futal  ii>  tlmt  for m  af  the  disease  which  prevailed 
amon{r  the  Jews  and  in  the  Middle  Ajie.s,  ntiU  the  leprosy  in  its  milder  form"*  belonjts 
amnriir  the  plagues  which  visited  the  fireek  and  ItoiuMii  jh'ojiIp  ilipj)urratos  kn«»w 
its  mitd  furms,  and  Aristotle  &Uo  described  eleplmntiu.sis  tSatvria).  88  did  iKsciiineo 
anil  otbera.  Thf.  disease  came  to  Italy  and  ihe  soutliwefit  of  Eumpe  in  geoeral  in 
tlie  latter  half  of  the  last  century  before  Christ.  A  description,  now  lost,  nieiitiotied 
it  as  a  disease,  rare  in  Italy,  but  iVer{uent  in  other  rcv^ions.  At  a  later  period  it  ap- 
p;*ared  more  frequently,  and  in  the  a>;e  of  (lalen  it  was  known  as  a  wide-spread  dis- 
ease (pxtpndin<j  even  into  rirprmany  (  Sftc  nus  SHinonieus  and  Mare»*Miis  Ktnpiricus 
considered  it  a  generally  known  disease,  and  tu  the  fourth  century  after  Cliriht 
horoscopes  were  taken,  to  determine  whether  a  pornon  would  have  the  leprt^v 
or  not 
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9.  TETBRIBABT  MBDIonrE  OF  THE  BOKAV  f  SBI01»  07  AITIQIflTT. 

This  urt  occupied  relativel}-  fis  lii<jh  a  position  as  himinn  medicine. 
The  occupation  of  even  noble  arrd  educated  Koiiians  with  •  agriculture  and 
cattle-breeiiiHL'  ^vas  favoral*!e  to  )tH  development  and  improvement.  Their 
reatly  perception  of  their  own  pecuniary  interest  led  them,  as  tiiev  devoted 
attention  to  llieir  slaves  in  their  ralehidinaria,  so  also  to  give  special  care 
to  their  sick  cattle  in  tlieir  pelerivnri  f .  The  medical  li'eatment  of  cattle, 
Ilk'  that  of  slaves,  was  eonsidered  a  |)ortii'ii  of  Uu'  airricultural  department, 
and  was  discussed  in  contemporary  woriis  t  ri  auricultnrc  e.  g.  liy  Celsus, 
■whose  treatise  has  been  lost;  hy  M.  Porvius  Calo'.  and  by  L.  Junius 
Modenitus  ColunieUa  (about  A.  D.  20),  the  taniouH  a<^ricultural  writer,  who 
studied  well  the  diseasep  of  horned  cattle,  and  in  epidemic  tlis<'ase8  recom- 
mended the  separation  of  the  sick  cattle  from  the  sound,  a  measnre  of 
which,  in  the  plai;ue.s  of  the  hit  man  race,  nothing  seeujs  to  have  been 
known  at  that  peHml.  Hven  before  bis  lime,  probal)ly.  wrote  ihv.  Ureek 
Paxamos,  who  made  use  of  the  works  of  the  Carthagiuiuns  Mago  (middle 
of  the  2nd  or  Hd  centurj*  B.  C.)  and  Hamilcar.— Eumelus  of  Thebes,  ui  the 
third  centor}'  after  Christ,  did  good  service  as  a  special  veterinary  author, 
and  among  hla  oontempmriea  were  Gargiliue  Martialls,  Stratonicus,  and 
HieTon5'ma8  of  Lybia.  A  mnch  more  important  writer,  however,  was 
Apsyrtus  (in  the  Orst  half  of  the  fonrth  century  after  Christ),  a  veterinary 
phyaician  descended  firom  a  veterinary  familj*,  under  Constantine  L  the 
Great  (274-337).  He  described  glanders  and  farcy,  the  strangles,  founder 
the  distemper,  as  well  as  diarrhoea,  grease,  heaves,  broken«wind,  shoulder 
strain,  stag-evil,  wind-gall,  spavin,  the  toad,  the  scab,  ^< kidney  disease** 
and  the  stsggers,  and  gives  instruction  in  the  castration  of  horses,  the 
ptacUce  of  bleeding,  trepanning  of  the  sternum,  pamoentesis,  the  treatment 
of  fhwitnres.  the  removal  of  worms  etc.  Even  hints  for  determining  the 
beanty  and  health  of  the  horse  were  given,  and  the  hereditary'  character  of 
certain  diseases,  particularly  defects  of  the  e3*e,  was  taught.  That  horses 
have  no  gall-bladder  was  known  to  Apsyrtus.  Contemporaries  of  Apsj'rtns 
were  the  "Hippiatri"  Hippocrates  and  Hemerius.  To  the  same  century 
belong  too  the  superstitious  Pelagonias,  and  Theomnestus,  so  devoted  to 
odd  remediiss,  and  ordinary  veterinarian  of  the  first  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
Theodoric  the  Oreat  (4&5-52r)),  while  the  period  of  the  Spaniard  Pisterius, 
Litoriu^  of  Beneventum,  iSmilius  (»f  Spain,  Beretius,  Htero,  Nepho, 
Agathothychtts  and  others,  some  of  whom  are  known  by  name  only,  is 
uncertain. 


1.  M.  Terentio8  Varro  (R.  C.  117-20),  the  fcreatest  of  Ux-  Romans  ^vaiito,  indeed 
wrote  on  thf>  siihj'  '  t  of  ntjrlculftirt',  h«t  nmittod  all  reference  to  medifinc.  Yv\ 
he  mentions  niinwtf  creatiiros,  invi^ihU-  ti)  tlic  fve,  which  pfni'trate  through  tlio 
mouth  and  nose  into  the  body  uiui  uceasion  diseases  of  a  severe  cbaructer.  Was 
this  a  presage  of  oar  modern  bacteria  7 
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Tiic  works  of  Apsyrtus  were  made  use  of  by  Hierocles,  the  lawyer 
(a  sort  of  antique  Bourgelat  of  the  4th  or  5th  century;,  and  P. 
Vegetius  Renatus  of  Volterm  (about  A.  D.  380)  borrowed  likewise  from 
other  Qreek  authors  his  Four  Books  on  Veterinary  Medicine  'V  in  which 
the  diseflses  of  horned  cattle  especially  are  comprehensively  treated.— To 
"small  cattle '\  like  sheep,  hogs,  dogs  etc.,  little  care  was  devoted  is 
Antiquity. 

That,  besides  practising  veterinary  phy  sicians,  there  were  also  amoqg 
the  Romans  army  veterinarians,  follows  fh>m  the  founding  of  a  veterioariam 
for  wounded  and  sick  horses  about  A.  D.  100.  Even  a  kind  of  tariff  for 
the  **Mnlomedici**,  as  veterinary  physicians  were  called,  is  found  in  is 
edict  of  Diocletian  (284-313). 


1.  Mulomedicioa  8«tt  ars  veteriaaria. 
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MEDICINE  FROM  THE  DOWNFALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 
TO  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. 
A.  D.  476-1492. 
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THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


"Man  steht  wie  in  dfr  trnben  und  diinkelen  Zeit  der 
Menschengeist  ist  immer  geschaflig  gewu^en." 

Ciothe,  Ital.  Rpise. 

The  Middle  A^es  are  frequeuliy  underrated  and  inisum lerstooti,  or  at 
least  iiiisjudijed,  as  regards  thoir  importance  to  the  history"  of  civilization, 
tl^eir  necessity  in  the  development  of  humanity.  Filled  with  classic  re- 
grets, we  would  fain  consider  them  the  dark  epoch  of  al)Solute  barbarity  or 
semi-burbarisni  ;  the  period  of  history  dunn<<:  which  the  glorious  bloom  of  a 
by-gone  civilization  fell  into  the  sere  and  3  ellow  leaf  and  utterly  witlitred 
away.  This  view,  liowever,  is  but  i  ihU^-  justitiable ;  for  the  Middle 
Ages  —  and  from  their  latter  half  onwuixi  this  fact  is  in  every  department 
plainly  evident  —  served  not  to  repress,  nor  even  simply  to  muuiiain  nn- 
disturbed,  but  actually  to  advance,  the  development  of  humanity  and 
civilization,  and  thus  promoted  also  the  development  of  medicine. 

When,  indeed,  we  regard  only  the  sublime  ^greatness,  the  dazzling 
pomp  and  high  lustre,  of  the  golden  age  of  the  aodent  peoples  (especially 
the  Greeks),  bat  overiook  their  gradoal  Benesoeiioe  and  inflmi  decay 
when  too  we  contemplate  the  Middle  Ages  with  a  glance  directed  too  ez- 
dasiTelj  toward  the  past,  that  first  impresaion  Btrikee  os«  undoubtedly, 
with  a  perfectly  irreeistible  force ;  for  then  the  fall  appears  almost  instanta- 
neons,  and  the  damage  almost  irreparable*!  This  view,  however,  changes 
as  soon  as  we  tarn  our  eyes  away  ftom  the  past  and  towards  the  rising 
Ibtare.  To  the  dusk  of  the  evening  of  Antiquity  succeeded  a  night  ever 
lightened  by  individnal  stars,  until  the  dawn  developed  as  a  harbinger  of 

1.  Kvi'ii  at  i!ie  vpry  bejrinninK  of  the  Middle  A^es,  AiheiiM  wnd  Rome,  tlie  centres  of 
the  iidcieiit  w(irM,  had  d?clined  into  ruined  and  decHyinj;  proviiiciiil  cities. 

1.  HiHluriunl  wr  iting  too  is  inHuenced,  in  not  a  few  catieti,  by  the  verv  liuniitu  pecu- 
Iwrity  of  repretenting  the  evil  in  Ihe  d«rk«st,  the  good  in  the  brtghWitt,  colon. 
Hence  we  frequently  find  oureelvM  in  the  dilemma  of  having  before  ua  either  a 
pessimist  or  nn  enthusiast.  It  has  thus  become  GQStomarj  to  represent  the 
Middle  Ages  too  darkly.  I'ndoubtedly  medicine  especially  found  itself  in  bod 
hands  during  this  period,  and  we  meet  on  every  side  popes,  bishops  —  even  in  the 
diMcussioa  of  brotliels !  —  priests,  monks,  nuns  etc.;  tor  every  one  who  could 
merely  cross  himself  dabbled  to  his  hMrt*e  content  in  the  medicine  of  the  period. 
Hence  it  resulted  that,  beiides  the  superstition  descended  from  the  olden  time,  a 
perfectly  enormous  mass  of  new  superstition  was  crammed  into,  and  (through  the 
tradition  of  a  future  life)  receive*]  by.  the  heads  of  the  people,  stiperstitinn  to 
which  tliey  have  clung  SO  tenaciously,  that  very  frequently,  even  today,  we  meet 
in  ordinary  practice  mediaeval  ideas  and  medicaments,  which  it  is  difficult  to  set 
aitde*  We  mast  always  remember  too  that  ■nperatition  has  at  all  times  clung 
tenaciously,  and  still  clings^  to  mankind. 
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the  day  of  the  modern  enL  Thus  only  does  the  importance  of  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  fbture  show  itself^  even  in  the  field  of  medical  onltote. 

The  trou)£h  of  the  descending  wave  of  ciTilization  did  not  reach  ver.v  tar  into  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  had  attained  its  icreatest  depth  in  the  west  of  Earope  as  earlj  aa 
the  6th  and  7th  eentnriea.   At  this  time  only  a  few  of  the  cle^  could  read  and  write, 

and  the  learned  among  them  (in  case  they  posseBsed  the  capacity)  uo  longer  OCCII« 
pied  themselves,  like  the  Church  fathers  and  early  clergy,  with  the  great  Ancients, 
for  ihr-si-  wor?  ;;reat  -hfiithcn,  and  thvy  dr('{i<]<'d  thf^  commission  of  a  (loatlly  ^in  in 
cori8itlling  tlieir  workA.    Ileiice  tliis  wa^  done  Qn\y  in  the  rarest  of  and  e\eQ 

then  they  were  satisfied  with  the  inferior  authors,  and  particular!}*  with  the  Ronana 
Accordingly  they  compomd  and  read  with  lo  mnch  the  more  seal  legends  of  the 
saints  and  similar  snperstitions  fables  full  of  religions  fancies.  Historical  writinii:, 
above  all,  decayed  almost  entirely,  and  dry  chronicle  s  of  the  monasteries  etc.  took  its 
place,  thoujih  of  course  without  niukiny  good  its  loss.  Probably  nothing  demon'tratf's 
the  complete  enervation  of  all  higher  inlfllpctual  life  in  the  Middle  Ages  f^o  com- 
pletely m  this  lack  of  hi<«torieal  writing.  As  early  as  the  8th  century,  however,  a 
r«?vival  aiipeared,  and  from  the  eonntries  and  people  of  the  sontb,  about  the  time  of 
GharlemaKne,  advanced  the  ascending  wave  of  civiliaation  in  the  West  To  this  the 
Arabian*  of  Spain  and  the  English  gave  the  chief  iropolae.  The  dawn  of  civiUsation 
had  begun ! 

Forwards,  therefore,  lies  the  pfculiar  importance,  indeed  the  necessity,  of  the  so- 
ciilted  Middle  Ages  to  the  advancement  of  humanity.  The  Ancients  bad  so  utterly 
exhausted  their  physical  and  mental  activity ;  they  had  become  so  utterly  powerless, 
that  to  their  unmixed  and  unrefreshed  existence  nothing,  save  a  general  valetndinsr 
rianism  and  decay,  waa  longer  possible.  And  in  this  exihtenre  only  a  ray  of  the  old 
spirit  couhl  siream  forth  fitfully  here  and  there,  like  an  ignis  fatuus,  in  the  general 
niitht  of  uruiisturbt^d  stagnation,  as  the  eastern  Gra?co-Rotnan  Empire  —  that  mourn- 
ful memorial  of  tlie  irailty  and  transitoriness  of  the  spiritual  greatnens  of  nations  — 
aciuftlly  showed. 

Christianity,  with  its  doctrine  of  the  ''renunclistion  and  morti6cation "  of  the 
flesh,  opposed  itself  to  the  cultivation  of  sensuality  and  the  senses  by  the  later 

Ancients.  It  was,  indeed,  an  ethical  reaction,  but  in  its  consequences  it  effected  also 
th*'  physical  elevation  of  the  rar-<v  Humanity  wa.«!  compelled  to  begin  once  more,  aS 
it  were,  from  tin-  hoirinnini:,  in  both  the  .spiritual  and  corporeal  directions. 

A  refreshing  oi  body  and  spirit  was  required,  and  fur  this  purpose  even  the 
slau'ihter  and  death  of  that  which  no  longer  possessed  a  capacity  for  life  (provided  it 
did  not  and  would  not  die  of  itselO*  in  order  to  make  room  for  that  which  was  fresh 
and  vigorous.  The  irruption  of  a  deBnite  mass  of  robust,  even  violent,  barbarity,  of 
natural  growth  and  based  upon  energy,  healthy  in  character  and  apt  for  develop- 
Mient;  an  irruption  T  my,  into  the  sickly,  characterless  and  enervated,  us  well  as 
vicious  ovpr-rpfinement  of  tlie  too  highly  cultured  people  of  Antiquity,  was  indis- 
pemiiiide  to  the  execution  of  that  decree  of  universal  history  —  the  maintenance  of 
mankind  in  a  condition  suitable  for  further  development.  The  law  providing  for  the 
conservation  of  vigor  in  humanity  prevailed  with  all  its  inexorable  power,  and  to  that 
law  individual  naUons,  yes,  even  entire  races,  from  that  day  to  this,  have  been  ruth* 
iessly  sacrificed.' 

The  creation  of  a  new  ciTilizntion  in  place  of  the  decayed  and  stagnant 
cnltnte  of  the  Ancients  was  then  the  diflBonlt  task  of  the  Middle  Agw  —  a 
task  which,  at  the  expense,  indeed,  of  the  ntmost  travail.  It  completely 
accomplished. 
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The  re-castinsT  of  humanity  took  plaee  in  two  ways  :  in  a  physical 
jK>uit  of  view,  through  the  migratinii  of  wliule  peoples,  the  vitilenl  (•ouiinix- 
ture  of  a  great  j)art  of  the  memt»ers  of  all  the  then  kuown  races  of  the 
earth;  then  through  famine,  terrible  plagues,  constant  wars  and  eatlless 
strife.  In  a  spiritual  point  of  view  it  was  the  result  of  unprecedented 
struggles  couceruiug  the  new  feelings  and  thoughts  awakened  b}*  a  new 
and  Christian  philosophy  and  a  new  faith. 

These  siir^iii^s  and  stnipfiles  of  the  various  barbfinms  and  Kprni  bHrWarous 
peoples,  Goths,  Germans,  V'lkndals,  Li  una,  and  later  the  Saracens,  Sciaves  (6th  con- 
tary),  HufiKftriftiis  (9th  century)  etc.,  dnrinjc  the  Middle  Aieee.  the  particulera  of 
which  are  but  inperfeetl.r  known  to  us,  intitMiueed,  with  jouthful  blood  and  n«»w  seed, 
new  strength  of  both  will  and  action.  Accordintclj,  at<  the  re{>ult  of  this  robast  inier- 
TDTXture,  the  Aiicionts  for  tlie  most  part  eitlier  jn'rislicd,  or,  in  favorable  cnse*.  united 
With  the  more  j  outhful  elements  to  form  new  nations.  Vet  in  this*  crossinir  of  lilood 
with  the  over-civilized,  in  this  cotitact  with  the  over  refined  forms  of  life,  many  of 
these  semi'barbarous  peoples  also  perished  ntterlj,  as  amonx  consumptives  mixture 
with  the  diseased  infects  and  destroys  the  healthy. 

By  this  oootimial  croBsing  aroM  vigorons  mixed  atocks,  the  Roman 
noes,  whieh  still  exist  tcKUiy  mad  reach  back  In  their  origiD  to  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  On  the  other  hand  e.  g.  the  Gkiths,  Vandals 
and  Hans  perished.  It  was  another  task  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  introdnce 
and  eflhct  the  assodatioa  of  different  people  and  races  In  the  support  and 
advancement  of  civilisation,  a  ,^ing  entirely  foreign  to  Antiquit}*.  For 
daring  Antiquity  one  people  only  xeKeved  another;  me  civilised  people 
only  exercised  a  controlling  inflaenoe  at  any  ene  period.  Benoe  the  Middle 
Ages  fhlfiUed  a  cosmopolitan  mission.  Daring  Antiquity,  even  down  to 
its  very  dose,  there  was  always  one  overshadowing  empire ;  at  the  end  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  on  the  contrary,  the  powerfhl  nations  of  the  present  day 
were  already  in  existence.  The  Middle  Ages  inaogarated  the  empire  of 
nationalities,  and  put  a  close  to  the  period  of  anivmal  empire. 

In  the  primeof  youth,  with  unoormpted  vigor,  and  full  of  inde])endenoe, 
the  German  peoples  (to  whom  belong  so  peculiarly  the  later  Middle  Ages 
and  our  modem  times)  seized  upon  the  youthftil  career  of  humanit}*,  to  pass 
through  an  adolescence  more  protracted  and  more  romantic  than  other  races ; 
an  adolescence  during  which  they  were  strengthened,  at  least  spiritually^  by 
their  stru^les,  yet  also  squandered  therein  much  of  their  national  force, 
especially  in  the  crusades  and  the  struggles  with  the  popes. 

A  new  leaven  of  civilization  was  the  doctrine  of  the  carpenter  s  son  of 
Nazareth,  that  man  of  the  largest  and  warmest  heart  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  yet  whoso  traeliings  were  at  once  corrupted  and  falsified  b}'  the 
Roman  mediaivai  |)riesthood  (which  of  all  professions  has  brought  most 
evil  upon  mankind),  instead  of  being  freed  from  the  dross  of  the  time  and 
the  people  of  their  founder.  Yet  through  this  cnrru})iiori  (so  historj' 
teurlics)  the  '•  Religion  of  love  "  has  resulted  in  more  dark  delusion  and 
h  orrors  of  all  kmds  than  any  other  relitrious  belief.  It  has  been  the 
bloodiest  of  all  religions  designed  to  bless  mankind. 
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Man  wfis  perverted  into  God;  faith,  into  superstition  and  dflasion ;  benevolence 
and  cttarity,  into  ptirsecution  of  unbeiievera;  peace,  into  war,  the  natural,  into  tbe 
iinnatttiut.  At  onee  it  appe*red  how  doiely  related  were  tbe  faith,  thus  rank  in  ilt 
laxarianee,  and  unoataral  phantasy,  and  how  both  in  alliance  lent  aid  to  the  arnws 
and  to  sensuality,  with  all  their  evil  consequences,  never  greater  than  during  the 
*' faltiifiil  "  Middle  A^es.  Mournful,  indeed,  ss'onld  be  the  reflection,  that  from  the 
ethical  seed  sown  by  Christ  prnf  >  eded  such  ^reat  evils,  evil?  perhaps  even  the  jrreateNt 
that  mankind  has  ever  sniftered,  were  it  not  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  by  the  aid 
of  a  very  small  portion  of  that  doctrineof  loviag  mercy,  happily  conveyed  into  life, 
were  accomplished  those  lofty  deeds  of  charity,  which  certainly  exercised  npon  tbe 
medicine  of  the  Middle  Ages  an  influence  of  especial  importance:  for  throng  them 
the  practice  of  that  period  received  iu  peculiar  character  and  impress. 

If  the  medidDe  of  Antiquity  was  ^  ssEceBenoe  the  pupil  of  phUoeophy; 
theology,  or  perhaps  it  were  better  to  say  faith  in  general,  stainped  its  sral 
on  the  medicine  of  the  Middle  Ages,  so  far  as  the  latter  did  not  (as  with 
the  Byzantines  and  Arabians)  follow  almost  absolutely  the  Ancients.  If 
too  the  medicine  of  the  Ancients  was  pre-eminently  a  medicine  of  pliil- 
csophic  thought,  and  if  modem  medicine  is  a  science  of  thonghtAil  obser- 
vation, the  medicine  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  pupil  of  authority  and 
faith,  dinging  slavishly^  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  works  and.  views  of  the 
Ancients.and  adopting  particularly  popular  beliefs  in  order  to  Christianize 
them  ;  on  the  other,  striviog  after,  and  instituting  works  of  Christian 
charity  (whoso  spirit  and  practice  were  ever  more  active  in  medicine  than 
in  theology),  which  had  in  view  chiefly  eternity,  but  ooncming  which 
ordinary  medical  knowledge  and  thought  had  for  a  long  time  manifested  no 
interest  whatsoever 

It  is  the  fatal  characteristic  of  the  whole  tntelleetual  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  that 

it  remained  withoat  any  productive  philosophy,  and' above  ail,  without  any  nctive 
skepticism  Kven  to  seholnsfip  philosophy,  all  direct,  and  almost  all  indirect,  pro- 
ductive force  WH8  lacking.  Winn,  iiowevcr,  true  philosopliv  onc^'  morf  cmne  to  be 
Studied,  abdve  all  when  in  the  lUih  century  a  vigorous  skepticism  be^un  to  act.  the 
Middle  Ages  were  injured  at  the  root,  so  that  the  stem,  blind  faith  and  unreasoning 
repetition,  was  forced  to  wither  away.  (Ueberwett)/  Observation,  which  the  Ancients 
cnltivated  occasionally  and  partially,  wan  shot  out  for  the  same  period. 

The  number  of  writers  too,  whom  the  Middle  Ages  chose  for  guides  out  of  the 
jrrent  wealth  of  Antiquity*,  was  triflinfr.  Tlif>  followinp  are  those  whose  works  were 
chiefly  utilized;  Pliny  '  Ifi^t.  Nat.),  Seneca  i  t^na-Htiones  Nat,  s.  Giilon  and  a  few 
books  of  UippocrutC'S ;  Ptulciny  in  astronomy  and  jreugraphy  ,  .EliuH  Dunatus  in 
grammar;  Verjeil:  the  Arabic  version  of  Aristotle;  Dioscorides;  Dion  Cassius; 
CaelittS  Anrelianits ;  Celsas  (rarely);  Marcellus  Empiricus  (more  frequently);  Lucins 
Apiileiu^ ;  xiDs  TMacitus  Papyriensis  and  others.  At  a  laterperiod  Pan]  of  ,^ielna, 
Alexander  of  Tralh's,  Oribiisiws  nntl  ji  fpw  nthprs. 

As  rciiards  iiKHlical  sci*Mice.  and,  irnleed.  the  scicncfs  in  poneral,  the  Middle  Ajjc 
can  at  lea.st  display  meritorious  service  in  the  preservation  of  the  works  of  the 
Ancients.  In  this  respect  tbe  Byzantine  Greeks  occupy  the  first  rank;  then  tbe 
Arabians;  and  finally  the  monasteries  merit  consideraUon^  though  the  latter,  Indeed, 
are  of  less  importance  than  has  been  commonly  taught.  In  the  monasteries,  as 
almost  111!  productive  and  animating  art  was  wanting;,  so  too  there  was  no  productive 
investigation ;  indeed  the  latter  seemed  no  longer  necessary,  since  the  sciences  were 
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beliered  to  have  been  perfected  by  the  Ancienta.  To  collect  from  their  knowledge, 
to  appropriate  what  was  thus  collected,  often  without  anv  critical  research,  was  re- 
fMded  io  the  Middle  Ages,  at  leut  in  the  first  half  of  this  period,  as  seience.  Pnrely 
wcchanieal  work  filled  tke^pleee  of  the  art  of  the  Ancients  even  down  to  their  doee. 

And  it  was  the  revival  of  genuine  science  nnd  nrt,  that  is  science  and  art  in  the  sense 
of  the  Ancients,  which  renewpd  the  spiritual  Ifaven,  that  in  the  last  centuries  of  the 
Middle  Ages  excitt'd  in  tiicdical  affairs  thf  mighty  fermentation  of  mind,  which  finally 
called  into  life  a  medicine  of  observation.  In  practice  too  the  Middle  Ages  intro- 
dneed  the  tottitation  of  hospitals,  so  beneficent  in  many  points  of  view. 

Among  the  historical  phenomena  which  compose,  in  the  matn,  the 
medical  Middle  Ages,  we  mtiat  first  consider  Byzantine  medicine,  Ibonded 
entirely  upon  Antiquity,  or  perhaps  more  truly  a  wretched  oontiDnation  of 
that  period ;  then  the  transplanting  of  Greek  medidne  among  the  Arabians, 
also  the  work  of  the  Byaantise  school ;  next  the  Christian  labors  in  behalf 
of  the  care  of  the  sick,  including  monastic  medicine;  and  finally  the 
vig[orons  impulse  toward  the  founding  of  a  new  science  of  medicine  in  the 
last  half  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


IV.  THE  GREEK-CHRISTIAN  MEDirfNK  OE  THE  KAS'IKKN  KMlMlill 

Grecian  science,  fortunateh'.  ruknl  almost  exclusively  the  nu dicine  of 
the  Eastern  Knipire,  though  in  the  Ion*;  period  which  precetieil  its  downfall 
it  contributed  to  it  nothing  of  importauce. 

This  Empirp  itself,  fepble  from  its  foiindntion,  sunk  grndiially  durinp  the  Middle 
Ages  80  low,  that  fur  the  greater  portiun  of  the  thousnnd  years  of  its  existence  during 
this  period  it  lived  solelj  by  the  grace  of  other  nationa.  From  time  to  time,  however, 
it  tterted  up  with  appareni  rigor,  animated  bj  the  fortuitous  and  unwonted  talents 
of  the  rolini;  emperor  or  his  generals,  or.  perhaps,  inspired  by  the  energy  of  the 
reigning  empress,  but  never  impelled  by  a  genuine  outbumt  of  iiatioital  power.  Its 
vitnlity  in  the  sphere  of  infellpct  corrpsponded  witli  itj:  political  existence,  and  forms 
ono  uf°  the  most  wearisome  atid  repuitiive  pictures  of  ail  liistoty.  It  wa»  art  emascu- 
lated and  mongrel  life,  which  from  heathen  art  and  scieuce  bad  adopted  little  but 
tlieir  image  and  their  forms,  from  (Aristianit^ ,  only  its  wealinMses. 

Art  (if  we  except  arcbiieetore,  which  created  some  masterpieces),  though  still  in 
manj  ways  following  the  antique,  had  lost  its  necessary  character  of  freedom,  and 
wa«  <:tibordinated  entirely  to  do>;ma  and  to  faith.  It  degenerated  into  rigid  and  in- 
flexible formalism,  lost,  likp  .«science,  its  crpHti\ i^no^s,  and  oxerciscd  an  fvil  influence 
npoQ  the  art  of  the  West,  which  lollowcd  the  load  of  the  Hy/antine,  even  down  to  the 
ttme  of  Charlemagne.  Besides  architecture,  mosaic  and  miniature  painting  were 
best  cultivated.  Sculpture  and  music  received  less  attention,  thongh  instrumental 
inasic  was  admitted  into  the  cbnrclies,  while  in  the  West  vocal  music  only  was  allowed. 
Yet  these  relics  at  least  preaerved  artistic  effbrt,  until  in  Italy  a  new  art  was  able  to 
develop  in  the  13th  century. 

The  trade  in  eourt-oflico.';.  tides  and  matters  of  etiquette,  the  mania  for  iinafrinaiy 
positions  of  state,  absurd  factiousness,  iconoclasm,  tbe  offspring  of  Christian  fanati- 
ciaa^  the  searob  after  theological  dogmas  and  other  crotchets,  sectarianism  and  all 
neb  nonienae,  filled  the  beads  of  emperors,  priests  and  i avanis  at  times  when  it  was 
sot  absolutely  necessary  to  defend  tbemselres  against  the  numerous  enemies  of  their 
very  life.  And  often,  even  when  a  struggle  wan  gointr  on  before  the  very  gates  of  the 
city  for  the  existence  of  tbe  empire,  whose  limits  not  infrequently  extended  no  further 
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thM  (be  w»Ua  of  ByzanUum,  they  fairly  w«ari«d  theniMlves  oat  in  the  mo«i  exM* 
paMtiac  diiimtM  over  mieerttble  enbtiltiee  of  the  Christieo  iheologj. 

Yet  thU  infirm  Eastern  Empire,  involuntarily,  indeed  in  tfrite  of  ifielf,  perlbnecd 
services  of  inestimable  value  to  humanity.  Here  the  meient  Greek  lanf^uage,  the 
mother-ton srue  of  science,  continneH  to  survive,  and  here  wprc  collected  and  preserved 
a  larpt'  part  of  its  literary  tn  uj^'ircti.  In  jurisprudence  tiie  services  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  were  especially  vaiuauie :  iu  medicine  they  were  less  important,  yet  very 
ooosideMble.  Here  oHginated  tone  mcdleftl  work*  of  iaporlenoe  (eveo  tboagb  they 
were  mere  eonpiUrtions),  end  vnrione  otber  treetiaei,  of  eecondery  importoaee  io 
medicine,  vet  precious  for  the  insight  wbich  they  give  ut  into  the  spirit  of  ibe  timet. 

Cireek  mental  and  moral  culture  continued  to  exercit*e  its  influence  upon  the 
West,  even  high  up  into  northern  latitudes.  Viking's  and  Normans,  in  the  ranks  of 
the  army,  long  supported  the  decaying  empire.  But,  disregarding  this  and  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  West,  the  visits  of  eestem  physicians  to  Salerno  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  Frnnke  beer  witnem  to  thii  Bjsentine  inflnence,  eepeeinllj  in  tbe 
de|>ertment  of  medicine. 

Imperishable  and  inestimable,  however,  was  the  value  to  humanity  of  that  em* 
pire,  even  in  her  death  strusrcles;  for  from  h^r  ■?>nr(ier«  mme  to  the  West  tho?c  men' 
who,  through  the  revival  of  the  study  of  tiie  micient  Greek  auihurfi,  gave  the  im 
pulse,  which  finally  awakened  mankind  from  the  romantic  twilight  of  mediaeval  faith 
to  tbe  dnwn  of  n  period  of  freshened  and  renewed  thought.  And  here  tbe  epirit  of 
tbe  eneient  Greeks  in  Inter  hours  celebrated  n  greeter  trinmph  tben  it  eonld  hnve 
ever  won  or  celebrated  in  its  own  narrow  homo.  It  gleamed  like  an  oriflnmme  OB  tbe 
standard  of  the  spiritual  liberate'-  i  f  niarikind,  and  its  works  served  as  weapons  with 
which  those  heroes  won  at  last  a  free  mm]  to  the  li^ht  :  fnr  indirectly  it  was  the 
creator  ot  a  new  scientific  epoch  in  general,  and  of  the  new  medicine  in  particular. 
Here  also  approved  itaelf  again — ^and  not  for  the  last  time — the  fertile  spiritoal  power 
of  tbat  pecnliar  old'Oreek  •pirit^life,  to  which  mankind  owee  the  most,  and  above  eU 
the  greatest,  of  its  attainments!  The  writings  to  wbich  it  gave  birtb,  by  this  infiueace 
of  the  past  upon  the  future,  laid  the  cable,  by  means  of  wbich  tbe  past»  and  tbe  (utuie 
of  medicine  came  into  a  living  and  speaking  union. 

Below  wc  mention  certain  Greek  physicians  of  mediaeval  times,  who 
bcloncjed  to  the  Eastorn  Finij>ire.  or  were  at  least  intellectually  connected 
with  it,  though  they  were  not  all  Christiiins.  They  no  longer  belonged  to 
an}'  special  *' school  ",  but  where  Eclectics,  and  frequently  colliM-t od  into 
manuals  (after  the  style  of  our  modern  jdiysicians)  the  exjirriciHts  of  otliers, 
t(^ether  with  additions  of  their  own,  and  hence  were  bett(  r  or  worse  com- 
pilers or  encyclopflsdists.    Interesting  and  remarkable  too  is  the  £act  that 

1.  Tbe  most  lamons  of  these  were  Barlaam  (A.  D.  1339),  tbe  friend  of  Petrareb; 
Leontius  Pilatas,  tbe  first  professor  of  the  Greek  lanmage  io  tbe  West,  for  wbom. 
at  the  instance  of  Boccacio.  a  chair  was  created  at  Florence,  A.D.  1360;  Mannel 
Chryaoloras,  who  taught  Greek  litersture  ftt  Florence.  FaviR,  Venice  nnd  Rome 
(A.  D.  1396-1415);  George  of  Trebizond  {H'M)k  Philelphus  (  UlOi.  Theodorus 
Oaza  (1460).  George  Gemistus  Pletho  1 1440).  Cardinal  Bessarion  (A.  I>.  1460), 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  (1447-1465).  Lascaris  (1470).  Tbe  first  Greek  book  printsd 
in  Italy  was  a  Orsek  emmmar  composed  by  Lascaris.  and  pnUisbed  nt  Milan  in 
1476.  Tbe  press  of  Aldus  Manutius  was  esUblisbed  at  Venice  about  A.  D.  1494. 
He  printed  more  than  60  works  of  Greek  literature,  most  of  them  for  the  first 
time.  Guarioi  n395t,  Aurispa  ( 1423)  and  Pbilelpbus  (1440)  also  imported  nu* 
merous  Greek  works  into  Italy.  (H.) 
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Christianity,  so-called,  though  so  constantly  fostered  and  nurtured  in  llie 
Eastern  Kmpire,  remained  almost  without  any  apparent  influ(  n«  on  ihe 
scion  1 1  tic  hul)stance  of  medicine.  Medicine,  as  a  science,  remainid  <ireek. 
beside  a  development  of  civilization  in  other  respects  entirely  Chi  isium  and 
I'seudo-Christian.  In  therapeutics  only  did  Christian  influences  show 
themselves  prominently  in  the  form  of  all  kinds  of  new  superstition. 

The  earliest  of  iluse  cistern  physicians  (he  lived  in  the  first  three 
HUarlers  of  Lht;  GLh  century,  alxmt  A.  1).  502-575}  was 

AsTirs  of  Amida  (now  Diarlxikir)  in  MesopoUuiiia  ur  Armenia,  who 
paraaed  his  studies  at  Alexandria,  even  then  the  first  university  of  Anti- 
quity. Thence  he  came  to  Byzantium,  where  he  spent  the  greater  portion 
of  bia  life.  He  was  a  follower  of  the  Christian  superstition,  and  held  the 
office  of  a  comes  obaeqaii  (lord  high  chamberlain)  at  the  betitled  oonrt  of 
Byzantittna.  As  such  be  was  also  ordinary  physician  of  the  ^'Gieat" 
JustaDlan  1.  (A.  D.  627-665),  who  dosed  tite  pagan  sehools,  and  thetel^ 
inflicted  upon  his  empire  injuries  similar  to  those  Inflioted  upon  France  by 
Louis  XIT.  in  his  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  had  also  this  in 
common  with  the  French  king,  that  his  former  mistress,  the  actress 
Theodora,  afterwards  as  his  spouse  exercised  a  great  —  and  in  truth  a 
good — influence  upon  the  government 

Hia  16  boolM  on  medical  scieoce'  form  a  tesl-l»ook  of  Keueral  raedicioe.  and  aie 
based  opon  the  teaekiojc  »f  many  important  aneient  pbyticiaoa.  wliidi  wiikoat  him 
woald  liave  been  lost  Tkajr  were  rafaMqaently  divided  into  4  "Tetrnbilia'*,  each  of 

which  comprises  4  **Scrmon(»«5 "  The  value  of  the  compilatiori  of  Aetius  is  nattirallr 
lueastireH  by  that  of  the  orijiinal  writers  (  Archijreries,  PhiluiiTius,  Leonides,  i^hilii- 
ineiiiis,  Snranus,  Aspasia  etc.).  Much,  however,  belongn  to  Aetius  himself,  much  to 
hia  time,  the  Mamp  of  wbieb  ia  impreMed  especially  upon  hia  tiianpeutic  eonniola. 
For  tliaiapaatics  fcnorally  fnrnish  a  relatively  better  barometer  of  the  fallen  condition 
of  the  aeaence  than  tiie  other  branches  of  medicine  — a  truth  of  wbiieh  the  whole 
Middle  A)ces  furniHties  numerous  ezamplet.  In  fact  the  bad.  for  the  raott  part  long 
outlasts  the  heirirunni^  of  improvement. 

In  iiurgicul  tiicrapeutics  Aetiua  recommended  a  great  tiumber  of  salves  and 
Iplaaters,  but  also  the  seton,  and  even  lithotomy  in  women.  Moreover  he  mentions 
ligation  and  torsion  as  msans  for  controlling  hmmorrbage,  and  reeoramends  irrigation 
with  cold  water  io  the  treatment  of  woonds.  The  prepamtion  of  salves  mast,  bow> 
ever,  take  place  with  certain  superstitious  ceremonies.  Thus  e.  c  one  should  con* 
tinoally  repeat,  in  a  loud,  but  solemn,  tone,  the  charm  "The  God  ot  Abraham,  the 
Ood  of  I««ac,  the  GoiJ  of  Jacol)  «rive  virtue  to  this  medicament",  until  the  consii-t- 
euey  of  plabter  is  obtained!  it  u  bone  is  stuck  in  the  throat  the  patient  should 
■wallow,  and  then  draw  out  again,  a  piece  of  raw  meat,  to  which  a  pack-thread  has 
been  fastened,  —  or  the  physician  should  fcrasp  him  bj  the  throat  {nnfortnnatelj  the 
results  of  this  treatment  are  not  given!)  and  cry  in  a  loud  voice.  "  As  .Tesas  Christ 
drew  Lazarus  from  the  grave,  and  Jonah  out  of  the  wlmle,  tlius  Blasiiis,  the  martyr 
(A..  D.  3I«))  and  .servant  of  God,  commands  "  Hone  conn*  up  nr  trn  down  '  '.  In  lith- 
otomy be  recommends  the  use  of  a  knife  guarded  by  a  tube,  to  avoid  wounding  the 

1.  Btj^JM  iarpuA  iiauiidtMa  =  Libri  medicinales  sedecim*  The  Oredc  text  of  the' 
first  eight  books  only  has  been  publiibed.  K  I.atin  translation  of  the  whole  workt 
however,  was  published  bjr  Cornarias  and  Montanns  (Basil.  1633-35).  (H.) 
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internal  organs  of  generation,  which  nii'zht  rpstih  m  impotpncp  He  practises  \fnt^ 
section  on  both  the  diseased  and  the  sound  side,  and  in  cerebral  congestion  advi«>ea 
ain  to  atiek  a  straw  into  the  nose  of  the  patient,  thattlia  double  hemorrhage  nmj 
render  tlie  care  more  certain.  —  He  Airtber  commends  the  pimpernel*  in  bjrdropbobia. 
pomegranate  bark  for  worms,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  castration  in  leprosj.  To  d«» 
tect  poison  in  a  wound  he  makes  use  of  a  poultice  of  walnuts  laid  upon  it  and  after- 
Wfirds  thrown  tn  n  fo\v\ :  if  the  TdwI  eat^i  thp  pfjaltic<',  the  wound  is  frop  from  poi«on  •  if 
not,  it  is  not!  Moreover  be  (l«-fpn(ls  the  H ippocratic  maxim  that  nature  should  m 
permitted  to  have  her  own  wa^  .  a  precept  to  which  very  different  explanations  have 
been  given  from  Htppocraies'  time  down  to  our  own  day,  lince  it  is  nsaalljr  "  the 
masters*  own  nature "  which  Ibey  ask  others  to  follow.  In  hectic  fevers  he  advires 
nutritious  food;  in  febrile  diseases  generallj,  coolness  of  the  apartment  '*  lApyria", 
a  febrile  disease  of  the  stomsch  aocompunied  with  loss  of  speech  and  PTternnl 
chilliness,  he  eures  by  drinking  cold  water  am]  the  u^se  of  opium.  Tj'phoid  \\-\4t 
manifests  HS  its  chief  symptoms  stupor  and  delirium;  febris  algida,  however,  an  icy 
coldness,  Tbe  former  depends  npon  inflammation  of  the  liver,  the  Jatter,  upon  tbai 
of  the  lung.  Erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  intestines  occasions  especially  byper^ 
pyrexia  (oausus)  and  hectic  fever  He  tipeaks  further  of  a  superficial  inflammation 
of  the  brain  (erysipelas  cerebri  I,  of  an  inflammntion  of  the  brain  in  children  (^^iriaRis). 
of  an  itching  of  the  bladder  (scabies  vesicse).  and  of  intestinal  snfientn«»  in  ehildreo 
(chordapsus).  He  also,  like  Areticus  and  Archigenes,  mentions  diphtheria,  and 
evidently  has  an  idea  of  the  paralysis  of  tbe  palate  which  follows  the  disease. 

Tbe  condition  of  obstetrics  at  that  time  may  be  Inferred  from  tbe  fact  that,  in 
iaolty  positions  of  tbe  cbild,  he  recommends  tbe  following  procedure:  to  cnt  off  tbe 
upper,  and  if  necessary,  tbe  lower,  extremities  also;  then  to  decapitate,  and  after 
wards  drag  out  with  sharp  hooks  first  the  trunk  and  then  the  head — a  styh'  of 
management  which  prevailed  down  into  liie  I'^th  century.  Al'tin.s  was.  however. 
ac4)uainteil  with  podalic  version,  and  also  incuicaied  protection  of  the  penueuui.  (It 
is  remarkable  that  be  nowhere  mentions  tbe  great  plague  of  bis  time.) 

In  the  general  night  of  isnoramse  Alixanveb  of  Trallis  (525-605). 
in  oonseqneooe  of  bis  relative  Independence,  his  excellent  powers  df  obser- 
vation and  his  skill  in  exposition,  may  be  called  conipuratively  astar  of  the 
first  magnitode.  Yet  eiren  be  is  not  firee  from  tbe  dense  mental  obscurity 
of  his  oentury.  His  native  city'  was  in  Lydia,  where  first  bis  father, 
Stephen^  and  subsequently  his  brother,  Dioscnrus,  were  physicians.  Both 
came  to  Constantinople  and  occupied  important  positions.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  other  sons  of  Stephen,  Metrodorus,  the  grammarian,  Olym. 
piuS}  the  Jurist*  and  Anthemius  (with  Isldorus  of  Miletus  and  Ignatius);* 
tbe  architect  of  the  church  of  $t  Sophia.'  Alexander's  father  at  firsts  and 
his  patron,  the  father  of  a  oerlain  Cosmas/  supplied  bis  early  education, 
and  they  were  succeeded  by  tbe  most  famous  teachers  of  medidne  of  thai 

1.  Anagaliis  Phfrnieea     A  decoction  of  (his  jilaul  in  beer  is  said  tO  be  tbe  chief 

insfredient  of  '  Stuv's  niedicitie  tor  h\ tiri.j>h(»hi».  '     i  H.  t 

2.  Trallt  s  was  also  the  birthplace  ui  other  famous  men,  e.  g.  ApoUonius  and  Tauris- 

cus.  the  tsculptors  of  the  Farnese  Bull. 

3.  He  was  also  ncqoainted  with  tbe  power  of  steam,  and  by  its  aid  exemplified  an 

earlb(|nake  for  one  of -bis  neighbors. 

4.  Probably  the  Indian  traveller,  who  thought  the  earth  to  be  a  fiat  snrfaee  sur- 

rounded by  four  walls«  upon  which  rested  the  heavens. 
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day.  On  the  completion  of  his  studies  lie  travelled  extensively*  to  Cj'rene, 
Spniu,  Gaul,  Italy  and  Greece,  and  finally  settled  down  in  Rome,  where  he 
died  at  an  advanced  age.  Before  his  death,  when  no  longer  able  to  practice, 
he  wrote  his  "Twelve  Books  on  Medicine",'  the  fruit  of  a  long  life.  In 
these,  heginniut;  (in  the  style  of  the  day)  with  injuries  of  the  head  and 
terminating  with  the  feet,  he  has  left  as  a  compeudium  of  the  pathology  of 
his  period. 

His  views  give  evidence  of  independent  thought,  in  proof  of  which  he 
binds  himself  to  neither  Hippocrates,  nor  the  schools,  nor  yet  to  Galen  (the 
idol  of  his  own  and  later  times),  but,  like  a  good  eclectic  and  compiler,  he 
makes  use  of  them  all.  Yet  he  ventures  (rank  heresy  in  that  day  !)  to  re- 
prove even  Galen  for  his  frequently  incorrect  methods  of  treatment. 

His  doctrine  of  fever,  according  to  which  the  .seat  of  fever  is  in  the  henrt  'he 
has  DO  conception  of  an  essential  fever),  is  mosi  complete.  Fever  results  chietiy  from 
^nmam  of  tiie  itomaeh  and  tnten^nal  canal. — The  general  vitality  guftn  in  diseases 
of  special  oqeans  only  so  far  as  it  (bnctiomates  through  these  organs.   Thos  epilefNqr 
depends  upon  disease  of  the  brain,  and  he  uses  the  seat  of  the  aarn  as  an  indication 
of  the  point  where  a  chronic  snpparation  should  be  maintained. —  On  mania  and 
diseiises  of  the  mind  in  vrenenil  he  makes  some  ndinirHble  observationB.—  1  nflammutions 
of  the  throat  he,  like  his  predecessors,  divides  into  CA  nanche  ( inllumrnntion  of  the 
Isryox),  and  para  cynanohe  (inflammation  of  the  external  parts  of  the  larynx);  then 
into  syoanche  (inflammaUon  of  the  phaiynx).  and  para^yiianche.—  His  methods  of 
dtsgno»ts  are  comparaUrely  perfect.   Thus  he  employs  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  for 
the  detection  of  anasHrca  (the  frequent  inflammaiorjr  nalnre  of  which,  indeed,  he  first 
recojjnized  1;  palpation  in  ♦'nlar<remenfH  of  the  spleen  :  infspeefion  in  the  invesii^raifion 
of  urinary  sedinients,  which  he  di.sciis.ses  fully;  percussiun  in  tyni))anites  and  suc- 
cuseioM  in  ascites. —  The  diseases  occasioned  by  worms  he  describes  very  well,  and 
be  abo  recognizes  long-etones,  so  that  he  had  evidently  made  dissections. —  Eia 
views  on  the  place  where  venesection  should  he  practised  give  evidence  of  a  frtfcdom 
from  prejudice  fiir  in  advance  of  hi.s  time.    He  bled  from  all  parts  of  the  hody,  and 
heli  the  opinion  that  it  wa<?  perfectly  immaterial  whether  the  operation  was  performed 
in  the  vicitiity  of  the  di.><eased  part  (as  IlippocrHtcs  ))referred ),  or  (as  tlie  Methodists 
directed)  on  the  opposite  side,  .since  all  the  venis  in  the  body  communicate. —  He 
sdmonishes  his  colleagues  not  to  be  dastled  by  the  glare  of  "  The  Authorities".  Of 
drags  he  is  the  first  to  mention  rhubarb,*  but  he  discards  opium  in  many  diseases  (a 
renedy  in  his  time  used  in  all  painful  case8>,  since,  as  he  correctly  pbserves,  it 
frequently  occtsioas  cerebral  congestion.     In  <rout  he  recommend.s  blisters;  in 
diarrhrra  he  warns  airainst  astrintrents.  and  instead  of  them,  advises  mild  laxatives. 
In  nervous  fever  he  recotnmend.H  the  use  ot  wine  :  in  hectic  fever,  with  ciroumscril)ed 
dusbing  of  the  cheeks,  he  especially  advises  miik-diet  ^^oat's,  asses',  mare's  milk). 
Always  and  above  all,  however,  he  lays  stress  upon  consideration  of  the  constitution, 
the  mode  of  life,  and  the  age  and  vigor  of  the  pntient,  and  he  defines  the  task  of  the 

1.  H>.i^X{ft  '.nr/i'.xa  nniirii'iizy'iy  lihri  diiodecini  de  re  medica.    The  wfuk  is  dedicated 

to  his  friend  Cosmas,  though  the  dediention  is  fo\ind  at  the  heiiinninc  of  the 
twelfth  book.    It  was  not  completely  translated  into  Latin  until  1549.    (H  ) 

2.  Bhubarb  is  said  to  be  mentioned  in  Uie  herbal  Pen-king,  ascribed  to  the  Chinese 
'  *  emperor  Shen-nong,  B.  C.  2700.   The  pa  or  fti^uv  of  Dioscorides,  the  radix  Pon* 

tioa  of  Celsns  and  Scribontus  Largns  and  the  rhacoraa  of  Pliny  are  supposed  to 
J|   be  the  rheum  Bhaponticnm,  our  garden  rhubarb  or  pie^plant   ( H.) 
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phjsician  in  the  followinn  words:  "  It  is  the  duty  of  the  ph\'"icinn  to  combat  diseases 
with  remedies  which  are  opposed  to  their  nature,  to  provide  with  circunii^pection 
«verything  neceKsarj,  and  U>  rescue  the  patient  with  all  art  and  caution,  m  om 
Memgoered  in  war".  In  striking  contraat  with  them  and  ninilnr  loand  principl«i» 
however,  are  his  peculiarities  and  his  superslition,  in  which  Qualities  he  was  a  tne 
son  of  his  time.  Thus  in  fcout  he  recommends  a  ycry  complicated  antidote,  the  a«e 
of  which  is  to  be  bf^'nn  in  Jannnry,  and  continued  for  a  year  and  a  day.  It  is  to  be 
taken  100  days,  theti  suspejuie*!  for  ^0  days,  tlien  resumed  for  100  dnys,  thf*n 
suspended  15  days,  then  it  i^  prescribed  Ht^ain  every  second  day  for  2G0  days,  atier 
which  80  similar  do«8  follow'  I  He  ciirea  the  pains  of  colic  hy  a  stone,  upon  which 
is  engraves  the  figare  of  Bercnles  strangling  the  serpent.*  or  bj  an  iron  ring,  npoa 
one  side  of  which  is  exhibited  an  incantntion.  on  the  other,  the  diagram  of  the  Gnostics. 
In  ffout  he  orders  nhn  the  mystic  words         ftn-ny  nun,  '^'J*         to  written 

wpon  a  poldon  leaf  <liiri  ni:  tlip  w;vne  of  the  moon!  In  intermittent  fever  he  advises  one 
to  carry  an  olive  leaf,  upon  wiiicli  are  written  tlie  mystic,  because  senseless,  syllables 
ka,  ra,  a.  or  to  drink  meostmal  blood  (?),  or  to  put  on  the  dress  of  a  lyinji-in  woman! 
—Another  medical  treatise  **  Probleroata  which  follows  the  hamoral  pathology 
with  Methodititic  and  Pneumatic  views,  and  jroes  under  the  name  of  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisias,  is  probably  from  the  pen  of  Alexander  of  Trallea.  Thus  e.  g.  the  sparks 
seen  aft«»r  a  blow  upon  the  ear  depend  upon  an  inHammntion  of  thespiritus  v!«?onn8: 
hemeralopia,  upon  arrest  of  the  advance  of  a  too  thick  pueuma  to  the  organ  of 
sense  ^c. 

Fiu  li  ss  i  iii[j()rLant  are  the  foiiowing  physicians  of  this  period  : 

John  Puii.oponus, 
one  of  the  earliest  bishop-physiciand,  wrote  commentaries  on  Galen,  and  lived  in  the 
sixth  centnry. 

John  of  Alexandria* 
<ahont  the  end  of  the  6th,  or  beginning  of  the  7th,  century)  wrote  commentaries  en 

Hippocrates  and  Galen,  which  were  translated  into  Arabic,  and  again  irom  tbtl 
tongue  into  Latin,  as  was  afterwards  often  done  with  other  worlcs. 

TuEOPiiiLus  fPliilotheus,  Philaretus), 
who  lived  nniii  r  Ilcraclius  (610-fi4ll,  was  distinjniished  by  his  investiture  with  the 
titular  rank  of  '  Protospatharius  "  that  is  Colonel  of  the  Guard,  a  dignity  with  which 

L  Probably  this  nonsense  is  hardly  worthy  of.  coireetion.  In  the  interests  of  ac- 
curacy, however,  it  may  be  said  that,  according  to  the  Latin  translation  cf 

Giinther  voti  Andernach,  the  antidote  was  to  be  taken  Uaily  for  100  days,  then 
suspended  for  1^0 days;  then  resunn^d  cvory  day  for  lOfl  days  and  a^^ain  suspended 
for  15  days.  When  260  days  had  passed  uud  200  doses  had  been  taken,  it  w»g  to 
be  administered  every  second  day  for  ICO  days,  or  until  80  doses  had  been  tal^en. 
Than  in  the  next  260  days  80  more  doses  were  to  be  taken  every  third  day 
(dnobns  diebus  interpositis),  until  in  all  865  doses  should  have  been  taken.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  method  of  administration  of  this  antidote  was  about  as  eon* 
plex  as  its  composition.  (H.) 

2.  A  lion,  not  serpent     '  H.) 

Not  to  be  confuiuuitni  with  a  work  of  similar  title  ascribed  to  Cassius  the  latro- 
sophist  and  noticed  on  page  lt>7.  (U.) 

4.  John  Philoptmns  and  John  of  Alexandria  are  often  confonnded,  especially  by  the 
Arabians.  The  former  is  said  to  have  been  a  Jacobite  Ushop  in  Aleiandria  in 
the  6th  centnry.  John  of  Alexandria  is  also  known  as  John  the  Gramma* 
rian.  (H.) 
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the  addresses  of  "  Magoiiicence "  and  "Most  iilustrious"  were  associated.  Uc  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  physicians  and  medical  authors  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
his  work  **  On  the  Siracture  of  the  Body"  wm  often  made  the  hneis  of  tnstnictioa  in 
the  nniTeisiiiei.  In  it,  smong  other  thioga,  the  olfnetorj  nerves  are  first  mentioned 
as  a  special  pair  of  cerebral  nerves ;  attention  ia  directed  to  the  dependence  of  the 
development  of  tbp  skull  and  vertohrnl  column  upon  ihni  of  the  brnin  and  spinal 
cord,  and  reterence  is  made  to  how  the  wisdom  and  /loodness  of  God  have  ortlnined 
•▼erything  so  inhniteij  perfect,  as  to  give  e.  g.  to  the  hand  precisely  five  hngeri),  and 
to  the  ekuil  n  aphericnl  form !  In  general  he  firflowv  Qnten,  na  well  in  hie  treatiae 
**  On  ftlvine  d^eetions  as  in  thoee  "  On  fever  *\  **  On  the  orine  "  and  "  On  the  pulae'V 
part  of  which  were  composed  in  eotgnnction  with  the  nathor  next  mentioned. 

Stephen  of  Athens* 

(who  also  appears  as  Stephen  of  Alexandria,  a  name  shared  b}'  other  and  later 
writers!  wns  a  pupil  of  'rh«>opliilu3  and  is  said  to  liave  been  tlie  author  of  works 
**  ( )n  inedirines  ',  "  Comm»^ntaries  on  tin-  ajdiorisms  of  Hippocrates'  and  treatises  on 
alchemy  and  astrology.  By  reason  of  the  latter  he  was  also  distinguislied  as  "The 
Philosopher",  a  title  held  in  those  times  by  all  persona  who  basied  themselvea  with 
such  arts.  In  his  treatise  '*0n  the  Signs  of  Virginity"  he  mentions  the  Egyptian 
auperstition,  already  noticed,  that  a  reliable  diagnostic  sign  of  virginity  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  peas  upon  which  a  virgin  has  urinated,  germinate,  while  the  contrnry 
conditii)n  of  .sexim!  purity  ma}'  be  proven  by  the  failure  of  the  peas  to  sprout — appar- 
eotly  a  very  arcommodatinp  doctrine  when  we  consider  the  {jurminati^'e  power  of  pons  f 

A  umu  of  entirely  different  spirit,  standing  alone  among  the  Byzantine 
physicians  as  a  great  surgeon  and  obstetrician,'  was  P.M^Lof  .EtiiNA  (about 
A.  D.  625-6U0>.  He  lived  therefore  iitider  the  emiwrors  Heraclius  (610- 
641 ).  Constantius  (642-668)  ami  ( onstantine  IV.,  Pogonatus  (Gt)8-«85). 
Paul  liad  studied  in  Alexandria  before  this  cit}'  had  been  captured  by  the 
caliph  t  »iuar  (634-D44)  in  December  A.  D.  641.*  Concerning  the  rest  of 
his  life  we  know  little  more  than  that  as  an  itinerant  physician  (periodcuti'S 
it  was  called  at  that  period)  and  teacher  { iatrosophist  ),  without  any  per- 
manent residence,  he  passed  most  of  his  life  in  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
enjoyed  great  reputation  even  dazing  his  lifetime,  so  that  his  advice  was 

1.  He  flourished  about  A.  D.  640.    The  treatise  re//;  nniuuv^  Do  urinis,  eonnonlj 

ascribed  to  Theophllus,  is  probfibU-  tin-  work  of  bis  diciple  Stephen,  and  is  the 
earliest  treatise  on  iiroscopy  which  h)if  hflfxi  preserved  to  our  day.  (U.) 

2.  Ueucc  surnamed  by  the  Arabians  *'  Alkawabeli  ",  i.  e.  the  obstetrician. 

3h  The  noble  library  had  been  long  before  destroyed  by  Christian  fanatics,  likefaisbop 
Theophilae  (luider  the  feifcn  of  Theodoeiaa  I.,  who  in  399  f<mBal1j  mterdieted  the 
•  pagan  religion)  and  others.  ( Baas.)  The  credibility  of  the  testimODy  of  Abul- 
faragius  as  to  the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  on  the  capture  of  that 
city  by  Amrou,  has  been  fiercely  debated,  but,  on  the  whole  seems  to  be  fairly 
well  established.  (Bee  Milman's  note  on  this  snhject  in  his  editioii  of  Gibbon's 
"  DecUne  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  ",  chapter  li).  Dr.  Baas  himself  seems 
lo  admit  the  fact  oo  a  pveceding  page  (120).  It  will  alio  be  noticed  that  if  the 
date  antcned  by  the  author  for  the  birth  of  Paol  ie  eorreet,  he  eonld  have  been 
but  sixteen  years  old  when  Alexandria  was  captured — an  age  when  his  medical 
education  at  least  could  have  been  scarcely  begun.  Hn-ser  !?fiys  he  nourished  in 
the  first  half  of  the  7th  century,  probably  under  the  reign  of  HeracUus,  an 
opinion  which  accords  with  that  of  Meyer  (Geschichte  der  Botanilt).  (H.) 
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sought  from  long  distances.  His  work  (  'Seven  Books,  an  epitome  ot  the 
healing  art'';'  the  6th  book  conLuiiiy  his  surgery)  enjo3od  the  ^eatert 
esteem  among  the  Arabians,  who  translated  it  and  metanaorphosed  it.  with 
genuine  oriental  bombast,  into  '-The  Collection  of  the  Pleiades",  —  a 
reference  to  the  septenar}'  of  its  divisions. 

Minor  surgery. —  Cuppinic  with  )£lass  cupg  is  considered  inferior  to  the  use  of 
large  meiallic  caps,  bveftiiM  the  foriaer  break  easily*  while  the  latter  permit  greater 
rMrefaction  of  the  air. 

8cariiieation,  arteriotoray,  iioection  of  the  bladder  ("mechanical"  local  treat- 
ment, or  wnshinn;  out  a  hollow  or^r.iny  etc.  belon){  to  the  procedures  practisi^d  bv 
Paul,  and  on  the  other  hand  vtiiescc  tion,  iind  especially  the  actual  cautpry  —  in  the 
use  of  which  the  Arabians,  hia  pupils  in  j^urjiery,  even  surpaj»ged  him  —  were  recom- 
.  mended.  Venesection  was  practised  hy  him  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  diseased 
organ  in  diseases  of  the  eyes  e.  g.  on  the  jugular  or  frontal  vein and  its  applica* 
bility  was  limited  to  the  ages  between  U  and  60  years*  before  and  after  which  ages  he 
did  not,  in  general,  approve  of  it.  Paul  employed  the  actual  cautery  freely  in  ab- 
scesses of  the  liver,  empyema,  old  luxations  etc  ,  atul  allows  it  to  act  e.  >r.  upon  the 
head  down  to  tln!  bones,  wliich  he  then  scrapes  in  order  to  obtain  cicatrization.  Id 
affections  of  the  teeth,  besides  numerous  dentifrices,  he  also  employs  the  forceps. 

In  herniology  be  distingnisbes  hMween  ordinary  herni«  depending  oo  mere 
stretching  of  the  peritoneum,  and  scrutnl  hernia,  which  arises  from  a  laceration  of 
that  membrane  The  first  form  only  is  adapted  to  operative  interference.  He  was 
ncquainted  with  taxis  hy  pressure  while  t!ie  abdomen  is  elcvatod.  X'aricocele  he 
cures  by  the  applicjilion  of  two  ligatures,  and  the  sloughing  of  the  intermediate 
portion  of  the  veins.  Hydrocele  he  treats  by  incision.  He  recopnize.s  ahso  astriugent 
poultices,  the  actual  cautery  and  trusses  (which  he  applied  immediately  after  taxis),  as 
remedies  for  hernia,  the  seat  of  which  he  locates  in  the  sheeth  of  the  spermatic  cord. 

His  sypbilidotogy — if  we  can  speak  of  such  a  science  in  a  pby&icinn  who  did  not 
know  the  specific  character  and  contagiousness  of  syphilitic  lesions — is  tolerabtj eora> 
plete.  He  recojrnizea  phagedenic  tilcers  of  the  jrfnitnis  in  man  and  woman,  non-in- 
flnmmatory  ulcers,  moist,  dry  and  excavated  ulcers,  and  e.xeresccnces  of  the  labia 
and  foreskin,  which  he  either  excises  or  destroys  with  the  hot  iron.  Gonorrhtfa  he 
describes  in  accordance  with  its  symptoms,  and  distinguishes  it  from  spermatorrhea, 
hut  ascribes  it  to  an  nlceration  of  the  urethra,  the  cause  of  which  he  does  not  recog- 
niie*   On  the  other  hand  he  considers  the  leprosy  contsgions. 

In  ([yn«»eoloi:y  he  zealously  employed  the  spectihim  vfi-rin;!'  -  on  the  use  of  which 
depended  his  excellent  knowledge  of  diseases  of  the  uterus  latrosia  <>t  the  os  uteri 
fissures,  excrescences,  prolapsus  etc.).    In  usinjs  the  speculum  the'wouian  sat  upon 
a  high  stooU  and,  grasping  with  her  own  hands  the  bend  of  the  knees,  raised  the 
thighs,  while  a  support  was  placed  under  the  feel*  That  Uie  apecnlum  mt|At  have 

1.  'FrT'.myf,-  tarn'.xr^^  ji:3).'.a  Frra,  compendii  medici  libri  septein.    Paul  also  wrote 

a  work  on  midwifery,  which  has,  however,  been  lost.  The  "Compendium"  was 
translated  into  Arabic  by  Jounnitius  (Honain  ebn  Ishak)  about  8jO.  (H.) 

2.  These  specula  were  either  single-  or  many>bladed,  and  of  various  forms,  (eoni- 

cal  etc.). 

3.  This  is  not  quite  accurate,  at  least  if  I  may  trust  the  translation  of  Cornartus  in 

the  "  Collectio  Stephaniana ".  The  woman  was  placed  on  her  back  upon  a 
bench  (snpina  in  sella),  the  tbijrhs  drawn  up  against  the  abdomen  and  separated. 
The  forearm.s  were  then  passed  through  the  popliteal  spaces  and  lied  by  bandages 
to  the  neck.  (U.) 
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the  proper  length,  the  vagina  was  first  nieusured,  and,  atter  the  introduction  of  the 
•peenlain,  •  dilatintc  appararva  was  employ  ed.  He  recognizes  %\m  cauKi  of  bjsteria 
aad  tterilitjr,  reoommends  cUtoridectomy  in  ny mphomama,  ligation  of  the  Unit»  in 
OMtforrliaxi&i       limits  the  ordinarj  duration  of  menrtraation  to  the  years  between 

14  and  50,  more  rarely  between  \'l  un*i  no.  His  remarks  on  obstetrics  relate  to  the 
diseases  orpreirnancy,  the  alianMiuiiitm  of  childrpn,  extraction  of  the  dead  child,  em- 
brjotomy  nnd  delivery  of  the  plarentn  \'ei\>  fat  women  wt-rc  placed  upon  the 
abdomen  with  the  Ictf-t  raised  up  behind.'  une  of  the  most  singular  of  the  many  par- 
turient poftitiona  invented  in  tlie  coursp  of  ages;  Podalic  version  was  already  un- 
known to  Paul. 

The  treatise  on  fnictureB  and  disliirattons  lays  stietis  on  the  immediate  applica- 
tion of  splints  nnd  tlieir  iiifrpquent  change,  even  in  omplii  fited  fnictiiros  of  the  leg. 
He  recommends  re  traeturc  in  badly  united  fractures,  even  with  the  use  of  the  chisel, 
and  likewise  thinks  well  of  pressure  and  straightening  of  the  callus.  Fractures  of  the 
patella  and  femur  are  the  rarest.  Fractnres  of  the  slcull  require  immediate  trepan- 
ning; complete  dislocations  of  the  vertebrae  are  mortal,  incomplete,  produce  scoliosis. 

recoiiu7.es  dlslocatioips  of  the  elbow  and  clavicle,  admits  the  possibility  only  of 
luxation  of  tite  arm  downwards,  describes  machines  for  straightening  in  cases  of 
crooked  trrowth  etc. 

Some  of  the  remedies  in  his  treatise  on  ophthalmology  are  odd  enough ;  e.  g. 
crocodile's  dung  in  opacity  of  the  cornea,  bed  bugs*  and  frogs'  blood  in  trichiasis  etc. 
His  advice  in  strabismus,  to  wear  a  special  apparatus  with  suitable  openings  to  cor- 
rect the  direction  of  vision,  is  judicious.    He  was  the  first  to  consider  the  contracti- 

bility  of  the  iris  in  cataract  a  means  of  distinction  between  cataract  and  amaurosis^ 
and  says  that  pfprr^/niin  often  returns  after  operation  The  cataract  extraction 
which  he  mentitjiis.  like  that  of  the  Ancients  in  general,  is  a  kind  of  operation  for 
hypopyon.  (Magnus.) 

The  military  sorcery  of  PanI  is  very  complete,  clear,  and  suited  to  the  weapons 
of  the  period.  It  is  evidently  based  upon  a  rich  experienee,  for  he  bad  seen  even  the 
worst  iiguries  do  well,  and  in. operations  he  desires,  above  all,  that  the  wounded  part 
should  occupy  the  same  petition  which  it  had  occupied  at  the  monvnt  of  injur}*.  Iti 
order  to  retnovc  .alin*; -^tone.s,  darts,  arrow  heads  »'tc..  ho  cuts  or  draws  them  out  ()r 
pushes  them  through,  and  he  gives  judicious  precautions  to  avoid  the  injury  of  any 
important  parts.   Thus  he  pushes  a  tube  over  the  barbed  heads  of  arrows  etc. 


His  treatise  on  operations  momions  bandaipogt  scraping  olF  polypi  of  the  nose 
and  ear;  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  these  passages  and  from  the  cpsophagus; 

paracentesis  below  the  navel  (on  the  right  side  in  ascites  from  di.sease  of  the  liver,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  abdomen  where  the  ascites  is  due  to  disease  of  the  spleen  I;  trach- 
eotomy, broncbotomy,  tonsillotomy,  staphylotomy  and  cauterization  of  the  uvula; 
panctnre  in  hydrocephalus,  litboiomy ;  herniotomy  with  removal  of  the  testicles, 
which  continned  to  be  the  normal  operation  among  the  Arabians  and  medismtl 
8ur,;eon8  until  the  time  of  Pierre  Franco  and  still  later.  He  also  mentions  double 
ligation,  and  even  extirpation  of  the  uterus,  together  with  the  removal  of  cancer  of 
the  breast ,  the  operation  for  imperforate  anus,  adhesion.^  of  the  pudenda  and  vagina; 
castration ;  amputation,  dilatation  of  rectal  strictures  by  bougies  etc- 

1.  "  Genibus  ad  femora  inclinatis,  quo  uterus  ad  abdomen  delatns,  e  directo  osculi 


2.  The  instrnmental  apparatus  of  the  ancient  surgeons,  both  as  regards  the  number 
of  instruments  and  their  form  was  very  complete.  Even  a  kind  of  antique  in- 
strument-case has  been  discovered.    Among  the  various  instruments  we  may 


(Ftdlich.) 


sif  (H.) 
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Pathology  he  treats  from  head  to  foot,  after  the  method  castomar}-  in  bis  daj. 
He  alio  describes  specially  diseases  of  the  skin  and  heart  ( without,  however,  diffi^ 
entiating  the  individnal  diseases),  epidemic  colie,  and  ascribes  goat,  very  properly, 

to  an  inactive  life,  with  too  rich  food  ke. 

His  toxicology  and  pharmncolojry  are  based  npon  Diopcorides,  Amons  special 
therapeutic  measnros  he  recommends  opium  in  tetanus,  venesection  in  apoplexy  etc. 

From  the  foregoing  we  may  infer  that  Paul  must  have  been  one  of  thr» 
most  capable,  if  TU)t  the  most  important,  of  the  surgeons  among  the  (rreeks, 
and  certainly  the  most  daring  operator  among  them.  His  aj)pearance  in 
thiB  department  of  the  healing  art  nnfl  particularly  at  tliis  time,  seems  the 
more  suri>ri8ing,  8in<^,  for  centimr-  before  him.  surgeons  had  made  shift, 
with  an  apparently  inoffensive  surgery  of  plasters  and  salves,  rather  than 
resort  to  operative  measures. 

Like  Alexander  of  Tkalles,  he  furnisht  b  proof  that  genius,  united 
with  assiduity  and  experience,  rise  superior  to  tin^  wrotchedness  of  their 
age,  and  are  able  to  shed  light,  even  in  the  darkesL  {xriods  of  science,  a 
light  which  depends,  however,  upon  ilie  individual  alone,  and  is  extinguished 
with  him.  The  same  fact  is  proven  by  the  Oreek  physicians  and  medical 
writers  to  be  named  hereafter,  but  who  in  ability  rank  far  beneath  Paul. 

The  Christian  priest-physician,  "Presbyter"  Ahri  N  (7th  century), 
who  lived  at  Alexandria  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Paul  of  .Kgina, 
is  especially  important  for  bavint:  first  carefully  described  the  small-pox,  its  cause 
(heat  and  iaflammation  of  the  blood,  with  effervescence  of  jellow  bile>.  symptonis, 
prof^nosis  and  treatment.  His  " PandectlB**,  originally  written  in  Greek,  were  trans- 
lated into  Syriac  by  Gosius,  or,  accordiniE  to  others,  by  Maserjawaih  ebn  Jo^ol,  a  Jew 
uf  Ras'snra.'  In  rejjard  to  pro'^nnsis  he  lay.s  down  tlie  ijolden  rule  never  to  make  it 
at  the  out.set  ot  the  disease.  Hypochohdriti  and  epilepsy  he  iiscribeii  to  their  proper 
causes,  and,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  prognosticates  speedy  death  when  the  attacks 
occar  daiij.  In  like  inanaer  he  riichtly  observes  that  petechie  in  epidemic  diseases 
are  of  evil  omen.  He  justly  ascribes  scrofula  to  bad  food  and  habits  of  life,  but  gives 
incorrectly  the  prodromes  of  different  forms  of  intermittent  fever,  and  in  surgery 
makes  shift  with  external  medication. 

To  the  8th  century,  probably,  belongs  the  treatise  "  On  the  Nature  of 
Man",  which  had  for  its  author  a  Phrygian  Monk,  Meletius;  to  the  first 
half  of  the  i)th  century,  the  "Synopsis  of  Medicine",  by  Leo,  the  Iatros- 

enunierate  different  kinds  of  knives,  lancets,  straijiht  and  curved  needles,  male 
and  female  catheters,  sounds,  sharp  and  smooth  pincers  for  pushing  and  booking, 
sharp  and  blunt  hooks,  forceps  etc.  etc.  A  forceps  found  in  Pompeii  is  con- 
jectured  to  be  nn  obstetric  forcep.s.    Tabes  with  holes  at  the  end  and  sides  for 

vaeinni  injection  f?V  rods  with  flat  plates  at  the  end  at  an  anjilo  of  1H6  (larrnp- 
oscope?),  trocars,  spatidas,  2,  'i  and  }  blnded  specula  va^inie.  spoons,  cauteries 
etc.  have  also  been  found,  i'hc  instrunienUi  were  made  ut  brunze,  some  uf  tbeni 
gilded  or  silvered,  or  of  iron  etc. 
1.  Abmn  lived  under  Heraclius  (610-641).  His  "Pandectm  medictme",  in  tbirty 
books,  are  known  onl}*  by  extracts  found  in  Rhazes  and  Haly  Abbas.  They  were 
translated  into  Syriac  by  Gosius,  an  Alexandrian  (about  and  thi^nce  into 
Arabic  ))y  Maserjavraih  (  Al  Yehudi),  a  Jewish  physician  of  Basso ra  in  the  reign 
of  the  caliph  Merwan  1.  (683).  (H.) 
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ophist;  a  f little  later,  under  Michael  III.  (842-867),  the  Constantino' 
politan  patrUrcb,  Photius,  equally  at  home  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature, 
composed  his  ^Bibliotbeca'\  consisting  of  279  books,  and  containing  also 
some  medical  extracts.^ 

To  the  period  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  (867-10&6),  under  which 
Byzantine  literature  was  considerubly  promoted,  especially  by  the  literary 
compiler,  savant  and  patron  of  learning,  the  emperor  Constantine  VII., 
Porpbyrogenitus  (911-951),  lielongs  nn  "  Epitome  of  general  medicine  "  by 
Thbopharbs  Nonnus  (a  work  which  begins  with  the  creed  and  ends  with 
the  cuHnar>-  art  —  Marx),  as  well  as  "Two  anonymous  books  on  HiPPlA* 
TRirs  * from  which  is  derived  our  information  of  the  Teterinarians  men- 
tionetl  in  the  section  on  Ancient  Medicine. 

Michael  Psellus  (1020^1105)  is  of  less  importance  for  his  medical 
works  —  On  the  healing  power  of  precious  gtoncs  "  On  the  bath  ",  a 
medical  pooin.  a  treatise  on  dietetics,  a  lexicon  of  the  nomenclature  of  dis- 
eases, fi  treatise  on  the  inlliK'nee  of  (U'nK)ns.  au  enc^'clopjt'dia  embracing 
everything  from  henven  to  tlie  kitchen,  in  which  works,  however,  Aniliian 
remedies  (e.  g.  rose-water)  are  first  mentioned  —  than  for  his  revival  ot  the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy.  The  latter,  which,  from  its  oriizin, 
cntained  within  it.self  tlie  ^rerm  of  decay,  degenerated  in  the  West  too  into 
diideetic  subtilties  and  dclinitionr*.  B}*  it  was  inaujruratefl  the  folly  known 
as  mediaeval  Scholasticism,  which,  as  is  well  known,  intluenced  medicine 
most  injuriously.  Michael  Psellus  himself,  however,  kept  free  from  it. 
Animate*!  by  the  greatest  love  of  science,  to  which  in  his  youth  he  was 
destined  by  his  distiniiuished,  but  poor,  parents,  iie  pursued  it  with  the 
greatest  success,  even  so  far  as  external  position  is  eonct^mcd,  fur  he  became 
"  Chief  of  the  Philosophers".  But  his  ))upils  corrupted  his  teachintis  and 
brouLiht  matters  to  such  a  pass,  that  he  left  Coiistaulinople  and  ended  his 
life  in  a  cloister. 

The  above  mentioned  viewn  of  I'lsellus  are  of  importance  in  consideration  of  the 
Buperstition  as  to  the  efficacy  of  precioua  stones  in  disease,  which  persisted  clear 
Uiroogh  the  Middle  Ages  dovn  to  modern  times.  He  reoommends  e.  g.  the  amethyst 
in  mania  a  pctn  and  in  headache;  the  external  u.se  of  amber  in  fever  and  in  orinaiy 

disorders;  the  ja<«per  in  epilepsy;  the  beryl  in  jautidico,  spasms  and  inflammation  of 

the  eyes  ;  the  tnajznet  with  milk  internally  in  melancholy  &c. 

Simeon  Sethi,  who  lived  at  court  under  Constantine  IX.  (1042-1054) 
and  dedicated  his  chief  work  to  Michael  VII.  (1071-1078),  though  he  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  from  court  before  the  Comnenus  famil}*  ascended 
the  throne  (1057),  is  a  man  of  importance  in  another  view.  The  title-mad 
Byzaotine  emperors  (like  the  German  potentates  of  the  18tU  century)  were 

1.  Photius  was  patriarch  ot  Constantinople  (85S-8SGj.  Ilis  work  was  entitled 
Mupio^tfUo^f  and  was  a  critical  snmmaiy  of  the  readings  of  the  learned  author, 
with  occasional  extracts  from  the  originals.  (H.) 

3.  Tew  */xKtaTpi»&v  fit^Xia  iui&.  They  were  collected,  by  onler  of  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitns  ahont  A.  D.  940,  from  the  writings  of  preceding  authors.  (H.) 
U 
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fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  stamp  him  "  Master  of  the  Wardrobe  ^  and 
"  SuperiDtendent  of  the  Palace  of  Antiochns".  He  affords  us  the  fim 
evidence  that,  hy  this  time,  Arabians  (in  reversal  of  the  relation  heretofore 
existing)  exercised  great  influence  on  Greek  medicine.  For  instance,  be 
translated  a  "  Dream-book  "  trom  Arabic  into  Greek,  and  in  his  chief  work 
^*  On  the  Virtues  of  Aliments  "  mentions  a  great  mass  of  Arabian  remedies, 
«uch  as 

•jru|M,  jaleps,  oili,  camphor  (whicli  be  coDaid«ni  "dry  and  cold  in  the  third  degree**, 

recognizing;  iilso  it»  anaphrodiaiac  virtue),  musk,  amberj^riSf  iMilKam,  nutmeg,  cloves, 

ha.shi.sh,  thr>  jutcp  of  lotfucf*.  cinnntnon  'of  which  there  were  7  kind-),  wsparatrue 
(a  kitchen  iieru  in  Uome  1000  year«  beton*;  etc  J)(><i<le<;  thr-  aliovr  worlts  he  wrote  i* 
■" Synopsis  ",  and  a  treati.se  "On  Taste,  Smell  and  Feeling  ',  evidence  that  he 
«inplojed  bis  maae  asslduoniiljr  in  the  monaatery  founded  by  him  on  mount  Olympaa, 
whither  be  bad  retired  from  the  court. 

NiCETAB,  who  lived  in  the  service  of  the  emperors  Constantine  X. 
Ducas  (1059-1067),  Romanus  IV.  Diogenes  (1007-1071),  Michael  VII. 
Ducas  (1071-1078),  and  probably  also  Alexius  L  Comnenus  (1081-1118), 
compiled  out  of  Hippocrates,  Soranus,  Galen,  Rufns,  Oribasius,  Paul,  and 
other  writers  his  surgical  work,  Books  of  Greek  Snidery  adorned  with 
gilded  plates  (at  that  time  still  a  rarity)  of  bandages  and  machines,  while 

Stxphanus  Maonbtxs, 
probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  I'ith  century,  famished  an  "Alphabetic  catalogue 
of  remedies". 

A  certain  Stnesius,  under  Manuel  I.  Comnenus  (1143-1180), 

translated  from  Arabic  into  Greek  the  "  Viaticum "  (Zarl  el  Mosafer)  of  Aba  Jafar 
Ahmed  Ibti  el-Jez/.ar,  the  Arabian  Bvdeclter,'  in  which  worlc  the  amall-poz  and 
meash's  are  mentioned. 

In  th)'  Vlth  century  there  also  lived  at  Constantinople  the  di-stinguished  physicians 
Nicholas  Cai.lici.es,  PANvecHKes  Micbakl,  ordinary  physician  to  the  emperor 
Alexiua  1.  Comnenus,  and  MicnASL,  a  eunttch.  Others  of  this  class  of  mutilated 
phj-^iciana,  ure  aK^o  mentioned  at  this  period,  e  t:.  Thomas  of  LesBos  (under  Mnnuel 
I.  Comnenu-  who  acquired  jrreat  wnalth  by  the  pra<  fi(p  nf  venesection,  but  ti-  jdly 
ended  liis  iite  >n  prison.— The  much  lauded  but  j«»evish  blue-siockinj;.  Anna 
CoMXKNA  ^10'>3-ll  18),  daugliter  of  the  emperor,  also  understood  sonjeilnnj;  of  the 
medicine  of  her  day,  and  even  held  the  presidtfutial  chair  at  a  council,  in  which,  or 
rather  by  which,  the  pulmonary  disease  of  her  father  (Alexius  I.)  was  no  lietter 
recoftaized  or  determined  than  it  iiad  been  under  her  male  predecessors 

The  emperor  Man'  kj.  1.  Cntiiih  tu;--  111:5  ll^'oi  was  not  entirely  lackitit:  in 
mfil'oa!  •skill,  for  h*'  performed  vt;ii»»i5t'cti»»n  and  ap)>lied  banda^ies  well,  and  i-vt-n 
inveuted  mixtur«  s  and  oiutuienl.^,  which  imperial  couipuuudi  were,  doubtkvii,  e&pecially 
efficacious— as  long  as  the  noble  inventors  lived. 

1,  He  was  a  native  of  Cairoan,  and  a  pupil  of  Isliuk  Ibn  Soleinian.  KUez/.ar 
practiseil  iri  liis  nativ*  iMfy  until  his  death  A.  lUOI.  and  left  a.  librnrr  of 
medical  and  otiier  works  valued  at  -4  talents  T\\v  /ii>i  »'l  Mo^af<■r  was  translated 
iulo  L^tin  under  the  title  "Viaticum  perigrinantis''  by  Constantine  Afrieanus  of 
the  School  of  Salernum,  about  1075.   \  H.  > 

3,  The  Comneni  reigned  in  ConsUnttnople  1057-1204,  and  from  that  time  to  1461  in 
Trebisond. 
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In  the  year  1204  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  with  his  rude  hosts  took 
Constantinople,  and  founded  the  Latin  Empire,  the  duration  of  which, 
however,  extended  only  to  12G1,  He  gave  the  decaying  Eastern  Empire  a 
first  and  almost  mortal  blow,  which  was  repeated  with  absolutely  fatal 
effect  in  1453.    During  this  period,  however,  lived 

Dkmktrius  PErAGoMEXOs,  ordinarj-  physician  of  Michael  Palffiologus 
(12(>1-1283),  the  first  emperor  of  the  family  of  Palaeologus'  (12G1-1453), 
who  wrote  "On  Gout"  and,  as  a  sportinj;  author,  "On  the  Rearing  and  Diseases  of 
Falcons".    He  iff  also  the  first  to  mention  senna.' 

Nicholas  Mvrepsus, 
who  lived  at  Nica*a,  and  was  "  Actuarius"  (i.  e.  physician-in-ordinary,  a  title  which 
his  contemporary  Cabasilats  first  bore,  instead  of  the  earlier  title  "Comes  Archintro- 
ruin  ')  uiider  John  Ducas  Vataces  (1222-1255),  wrote  a  forniulnry  in  48  sections, 
intorminirled  with  Arahic  romediea.  It  contains  2fi')fi  prescriptions  a^rninst  every 
diseasL'  which  couM  befall  a  human  beinp.  e.  p.  lice,  tlie  itch  fee.  He  mentions  as 
reme«iies  cookinir-salt,  quicksilver  and  sal  ammoniac.  Nicholas  had  studied  at 
Salernum.  an  evidence  both  of  the  reputation  of  that  school  and  of  its  connexion 
•with  the  Kast. 

The  last  to  be  mentioned,  though  by  no  means  the  least  as  regards 
worth,  is  JouN  Actl'aru  s  (<lied  1283),  son  of  Zachariah,  and  ordinary 
physician  at  the  court  of  the  Paheologi. 

He  wrote  a  pood  "  Materia  .Medica",  a  treatise  "On  the  Trine",  in  which  many 
kinds  of  .sediments  are  named  in  accordance  with  their  colors,  and  graduated  gla.'ises  for 
inea.surinp  ihe  depth  of  these  deposits  are  recomnieiuled  ;  a  physiological  work  "On 
the  .'Xnimal  Spirits",  full  of  remarkable,  thouph  not  always  original,  ideas,  and  a 
*'  Therapeutics  ",  which  contains  no  mention  of  surperj*  and  the  diseases  of  women, 
but  otherwise  exhibits  a  pood  abstract  uf  Galenico-Arabic  medicine.  He  ranks  ns  a 
i;enius  worthy  of  a  better  ape. 

With  Actuarius,  therefore,  (Irceco-Christian  medicine  bids  adieu  to 
historv  more  honorably  than  was  to  be  ex|)ected  from  the  past  and  future 
political,  ph3*8ical,  moral  and  intellectual  wretchedness  of  the  Eastern 
Kmpire ! 

THE  CONDITION  OF  MEDICAL  INSTRUCTION  AND  PEAOTICE  IN  THE 

EASTERN  EMPIRE. 

This,  like  the  political  condition,  deteriorated,  when  comjiared  with 
that  which  had  prevailed  in  the  undivided  empire. 

In  this  statement,  however,  (if  we  regard  the  question  from  the 
'•modern'*  standpoint)  we  must  not  include  the  life  and  actions  of  the 
eastern  students,  who,  at  the  school  of  Athens,  enlisted  scholare  for  their 
own  favorite  teachers  from  among  the  newly  arrived  students,  and  drummed 
up  recruits  for  their  societies.  Through  the  influence  of  these  societies, 
even  at  this  earl}'  i>eriod,  the  students  fell  into  frequenting  drinking  houses, 

1.  The  last  member  of  this  famil}'  died  in  distress  in  Italy,  and  his  wife  died  of  star- 

vation in  Rome  in  1878.    Sic  transit  splendor  ct  gloria  mundi  I 

2.  Senna  is  mentioned,  however,  by  the  elder  Serapion  and  Ishak  Ibn  Soleiman 

(Isaac  Judot^us),  both  of  whom  tlourished  abc.ut  A.  D.  1>00.  (H.) 
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and  ran  into  debt.  Like  their  ancient  Roman  predecessors,  however,  they 
were  not  compelled,  under  an}-  circumstances,  to  submit  to  disgrace.* 

The  better  physicians  of  the  Eastern  Empire  were,  as  a  rule,  educated 
in  Alexandria,  thoniih  at  a  later  period,  during  their  travels  iis  students. 
ihvy  also  attended  the  Asiatic  schools.  Many  simply  received  private 
instruction  from  certain  famous  physicians,  and  at  most  went  to  Alexandria 
to  finish  their  education. 

Tt  is  more  than  probable  that,  from  the  very  origin  of  the  Eaatero 
Empire,  the  lower  and  uneducated  elements  of  the  medical  profeeaion  pre- 
dominated, and  finally  formed  the  majority.  The  individual  exceptions 
which  we  have  already  considered,  and  which  occurred  fben,  aa  they  do 
under  any  and  all  circumstances,  prove  nothing  to  the  contrary,  nor  do 
they  contradict  the  general  low  condition  of  the  profession.  These  few 
exceptions,  here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  merely  prove  the  rale. 

In  accordance  with  the  Byzantine  customs  numerous  titles  and  dia- 
tinctions  "  of  all  sorts  were  given  to  the  court  pb^'sidans  and  phystciana-in* 
ordinary,  who,  though  not  always  the  best  ph3'sician8,  yet,  as  they  have 
**  destiny  "  often  on  their  side,  at  all  times  more  easily  attain  prominence  iti 
history,  while  it  is  ever  the  lot  of  the  ordinaij  practitioner  to  wear  out  hia 
life  in  honorable,  but  unhonored,  labor,  and  to  die  unnoticed.  To  these 
court  physicians  (besides  the  worthless  and  even  venal  titles  of  the  old 
empire)  were  assigned  new  and  strange  titles,  which  fluently  had  no  re- 
lation to  the  medical  profession,  and  were,  therefore,  simply  ridiculous. 
Among  these  titles  were  "Superintendent  of  the  I'alaee'',  ♦'Master  of  the 
Robes",  "Savior"  etc.  Some  of  these  higher  physicians  too  were  even 
employed  in  diplomatic  missions,  e.  g.  Stephen  of  Edessa,  who  was  a  sort 
of  oriental  Struensee  or  Baron  Stockmar,  and  was  sent  to  ObosroOs  becanse 
he  had  been  at  an  earlier  period  an  aetive  teacher  in  Persia,  and  had  won 
reputation  by  his  success  in  medicine.'  At  a  later  period  the  physicians- 
in-ordinarj'  received  the  title  of  *'Actuariu8  ".  This  office  was  even  filled 
by  eunuchs,  an  evidence  that  general  luxury  and  boundless  corruption  had 
degraded  even  the  medical  profession.  The  same  fact  is  established  by  the 
statement  that  physicians  were  expected  to  cnstratc  boys  and  incn  —  an 
expectation  too  which,  as  Paul  of  vE<iina^  half  admits,  was  actnally  fuitilled. 
Yet,  as  the  result  of  rude  methods  of  operation  or  bod  after  treatment,  90 


1.  We  read  that  the  Bncipnt  pfudpnfs  furnied  cliques  niid  <!oci«»tip!',  to<i«ed  ohjectionable 

tutors  in  blnnK'  ts  c  uUivated  wine  and  women  and  forgot  to  pay  their  bills  etc., 
tout  comme  die/  n(»us.  (H.) 

2.  Some  years  latter  Chosroi's  conchided  a  treaty  of  peace  for  five  years  with 

Joatinian,  oii«  of  the  eonditions  of  which  was  that  TribuDQB,  a  physician  of 
Palestine,  should  be  sent  to  the  Persian  monarch.   A  charlatan  Uraans  also 

accompanied  the  embassy  from  Ede.ssa,  and  imposed  opon  the  confidence  of 
Chosroi'.s,  by  whom  he  was  held  in  high  esteem.  (H.) 

3.  Paul  Knvs  "  Vc  rum  qnnn(1o<|iii(1ern  sa>pe  etiam  invitt  aliqaibus  pnMmtnentibni  ad 

castrattonem  faciendam  cogimur  etc.  (H.) 
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per  cent,  of  the  castrated  died  !  In  fiict  this  abase  became  so  glaring  that 
it  became  necessary  tu  put  u  stop  to  it  by  law,  and  castration  was  puuisiied 
bj  castration  and  banisbmcnt  to  a  desert  island. 

The  number  of  regular  physicians  too  iu  the  Kastern  Empire  must 
have  oriadiuuly  diminisiicd.  as  it  did  in  the  West,  since  the  clerpry  speedil}* 
usurped  the  chief  share  of  practice.  This  conchision  is  supported  too  V)y 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  lay  medical  authors  is  so  small  iu  itself,  and 
decreases  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  empire  enters  upon  the  later 
Middle  Ages  and  verges  toward  its  close. 

A  nobto  ftcqoiftitiOD  to  the  cause  of  military  hygiene  in  the  Eastm 
Empire  was  doe  to  the  emperor  Manrice  (582-602),  who  was  himself  an 
author  on  military  subjects  and  military  hygiene.  This  prince  ordered 
that,  ftom  every  division  of  200-400  cavalry,  8-10  stent  fellows  of  the 
same  command  should  be  selected,  whose  dnty  it  should  l>e  to  bring  to  the 
rear  tliose  who  were  severely  wounded,  to  reftesh  them  with  water  ftom 
their  canteens  (phlaskion),  and  to  collect  together  the  weapons  lying 
abont  and  encnm1)eiing  the  field.  Such  mounted  bearers  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  (depntati)  received  as  a  reward  for  each  person  rescued  about 
$2.4U. 

This  arrangement  was  confirmed  by  Leo  YL,  the  Philosopher 
(886-911).  ~  What  was  the  rule  with  regard  to  the  infantiy,  and 
whether  similar  arrangements  generally  existed  fbr  these,  is  entirely 
unknown. 

Of  military  physicians  proper  we  have  no  express  information,  though 
in  the  code  of  Justiniaii  such  physicians  were,  indeed,  mentioned,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  examine  soldiers  as  to  their  incapacity  after  diseases.  Still 
these  ma}'  have  been  civil  physicians,  employed  for  the  occasion  only.  It 
is  probable  however  that,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  the  old  Roman 
arrangements  continued  in  force,  until  medicine  was  entirely  transferred 
into  the  hands  of  the  monks  and  the  CtiristUn  attendants  upon  the  sick, 
who  were  not  i>ermitted  to  practice  surgery.  The  example  of  Paul  of 
^gina,  who,  at  all  events,  possessed  sufficient  military  experience  to  write 
on  military  surgery,  speaks  in  favor  of  this  hypothesis.  The  wounded 
niifiht  readily  be  cared  for  \>y  the  monks  in  the  numerous  hospitals  of  the 
E:tstcrn  Kmpire  subject  to  their  control,  and  which  too,  from  the  little 
extent  of  the  empire,  could  he  easily  reached.  Certainly  at  a  very  early 
date  hospitals  where  introduced  into  Byzuntine  mc<l!c:t1  ])rnrtice,'  in  which 
only  monks,  nuns  and  similar  ignorant  people,  nursed  the  sick,  in  order  to 

1.  The  first  hospitals  ware  probably  instituted  soon  after  the  decree  of  Constantine 
which  directed  the  closure  of  the  Asclepieia  and  other  pagan  temples  about  A.  D. 

H.Ho.    Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  was  very  active  in  founding  such 

institutions  at  Constantinople.  Jerusalem  and  other  cities  A  hoi>pitaI  was  also 
founded  at  .\tilioch  durin^r  -^r  shortly  aftrr,  the  r*»iirn  of  th*»  emperor  .lulinn 
<36I-Hr>:>  I.  Tiie  famous  "  BasiUdes"  hospital  was  estabUsbed  at  Cssarea  as  earlj 
as  A.  l>.  373.  (H.) 
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merit  a  place  in  heaven.  Thai  ihis  was  coufessedly  Iheir  chief  object,  and 
that  their  remedies  belonged  mainl}*  among  tlic  Christian  superstitions, 
does  not  prove,  however,  (as  has  been  assumed  by  most  writers)  that  the 
results  of  tbeir  treatment  must  have  been  particularly  bad ;  lor  Nature,  the 
friend  of  doctors  and  acomer  of  apothecaries,  may  have  come  promptly  to 
tho  aid  of  siinplicitj  and  anpeistition,  as  she  is  compeiled  to  do,  even  at  the 
present  day,  with  the  numerous  drugs  of  donbtfbl  efficacy,  prescribed  in 
accordance  with  all  the  rules  of  art.  Hol^'-oil,  prayer,  laying-ou  of  hands, 
application  of  the  bones  of  so-called  saints,  preserved  as  relics  &c,  and  the 
harmless  remedies  of  the  monastic  gardens — savine  excepted,  which  seems- 
to  have  been  cultivated  rather  for  eases  of  mishap  on  the  part  of  celibates 
and  nuns  of  reputed  chastit3*->at  least  permitted  nature  to  work  undisturbed, 
and  were,  at  all  events,  not  less  ineffective  than  the  mouse-dung  &c.  of 
Serenus  Samonicus.  Indeed,  from  a  therapeutic  standpoint,  they  are  not 
worthy  of  such  severe  condemnation  as  many  curative  methods  and  poly- 
pharmic  compounds  of  the  actual  physicians  and  medical  amateurs  of  that 
(and  the  present)  day.  On  the  whole,  the  monies  seem  to  have  done  more 
injury  to  the  minds  and  morals  of  mankind,  than  to  their  bodies,  and  to 
have  harmed  science  and  art  more  through  the  promotion  of  delusions  and 
mental  indolence,  than  they  ahortened  the  lives  of  their  fellow-men  by  their 
"  practice 

The  class  of  medical  men  who  occupied  themselves  with  the  preparation 
of  dnigs  was  also,  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  very  extensive,  in  both  the 
cities  and  the  country.  Among  them  were  already  some,  who,  as  genuine 
apothecaries, devoted  their  time  to  the  prescriptions  of  physicians.  These 
were  called  pementarioi  f  pi<rmeritarii),  and  held  in  such  light  esteem,  that 
the  law  absolutely  denied  to  them  even  civil  offices.  Their  formulae  were 
manifold:  besides  the  numerous  drinks  (the  later  official  decocta  and  in- 
fusa),  they  also  prepared  pills,  troches,  electuaries,  cnllyria  etc.  They 
existed  up  Ut  the  very  end  of  the  Hy/.antine  empire,  practised  medicine 
themselves,  and  had  :is  coiiiptjlitors  a  <:reat  number  of  })eddlinL;  dealers. 
Jews  and  adventurers.  This  latter  cla.ss  of  dealers  in  drug's  seems,  even  at 
that  time,  to  have  found  its  chief  customers  amontr  the  lower  class,  us  was 
the  ease  al'^o  with  ns.  in  respect  to  similnr  individuals  nnltl  a  few  deeennia 
ago.  'J'lu  u  liular  pliysiciaus  at  that  period,  as  it  seems,  commoidy  pre- 
pared their  own  drugs.  At  least  tiie}'  often  wearied  theuisclvcs  out  in  the 
search  for  proprietary  reuiedies.  ;i  jiractice  in  which  they  were  imitated  by 
even  imperial  pretenders  —  proof  enough  how  little  these  latter  had  to  rule, 
or  how  l)adlr  they  luled  whnt  they  had  I  Thus  the  eastern  emix-rors  were, 
so  to  speak,  the  only  aix)llje(  ai  ies  of  imperial  rank  which  have  ever  existed. 
Some  of  them  also  dabbled  in  iiraetieal  nudicine:  indeed,  even  their 
dauLditers  did  the  same,  ^^'llat  must  have  been  the  m'ueral  condition  of 
medicine  in  that  day  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  tliuL  IVc^uently  the  entire 
and  extensive  reputatitm  of  a  Byzantine  physician  depended  singly  and 
solely  upon  some  nostrum  invented  by  him. 
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A'ctcrinary  plivsicians  existed,  at  all  ovpnts.  in  tlie  Byzantine  empire. 
The  vt  irr  irmry  coiiiij(.'niliuin&  made  at  the  iiiblaneeol"  the  eniperors  prove  this. 
Their  social  {losition  seems  to  have  been  aualogous  to  that  which  they 
occupy  at  the  present  day. 


V.   GR.£CO-ARABIAN  MEDICINE. 

Kiirupc,  in  the  Kast  as  well  as  the  Wrst.  finally  prcsened  little 
but  the  i^nis  fatuus  of  the  deceptive  Gia*(0-K<»nian  civilization,  popular 
superstition  iu  its  thousand  varied  forms.  W'hcu  vcr  eveu  a  respectable 
remnant  of  intellectual  enlightenment  remained  at  the  disposal  of  the 
perishing  race,  this  depended  up»ju  the  imitation  and  servile  eX[»lanatiou 
of  the  views  of  the  great  physicians  of  an  earlier  a<;e,  and  especially  those 
of  Galen.  Darkness  and  superstition,  from  which  arose  the  ancient  medical 
caltore,  likewise  accompanied  it  to  its  grave. 

How  powerful  were  tlie  effects  of  even  the  sad  relics  of  a  civilisatioD 
so  lofky  as  that  which  the  Greeks  bad  attained,  is  manifest  however,  in  the 
fact  that  from  the  slow  decay  in  the  East  a  single  germ  of  sound,  though 
feeble,  vitality,  could  transfer  itself  to  an  Asiatic  people,  and  excite  them 
(as  If  by  magic)  to  a  bloom  and  a  fruiifhloess,  without  its  aid  quite  un- 
attainable. This  was  what  happened  to  the  Arabians  in  philosophy  and 
mathematics,  and  in  a  less  degree  as  regards  the  natural  sciences,  but 
specially  and  chiefly  in  the  medical  sciences.  Thns  they  were  enabled  to 
offer  a  new  field  for  the  civilization  of  mankind.  Yet  it  was  not  the 
Arabians  alone  who  created  a  new  life  out  of  the  Ancients.  Almost  all  the 
Orientals,  Persians,  Syrians,  Christians  and  Jews  under  Arabic  names*  took 
part,  indeed,  in  this  new  phase  of  the  development  of  civilization :  so  that 
it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  speak  of  Arabian  science  and  medicine  alone. 

We  are,  however,  justified  in  speaking  of  a  mediteval  Semitic  medical 
culture,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
For  at  this  time.  lon  j  after  the  first  great  Semitic  leadership  in  culture,  a 
i^einitie  people  again,  and  apparently  for  the  last  time,  entered  as  a  con- 
trolUog  factor  into  the  history  <>f  the  world  and  of  civilization.  It  probably 
sounds  paradoxical  (tbottgli  it  is  not)  U*  affirm  that,  throughout  the  first 
half  of  the  .Middle  Ages,  science  made  its  home  chiefly  with  the  Semites  and 
Gneco-Romans  (its  founders),  while,  in  op[)osition  to  the  original  relations, 
faith  and  its  outgrowths  alone  were  fostered  by  the  (iermans.  In  the 
sterile  wastes  of  the  desert  the  Arabians  constructed  a  verdant  oasis  of 
science,  in  lands  to-day  the  home  once  more  of  absolute  or  partial  bar- 
barism. A  L'pnnine  meteor  of  civilization  were  these  Arabians,  a  mett-or 
which  arose  from  the  long  darkened  Orient,  and  in  its  course  toward  the 
West  liirhtened  once  more  tlie  whole  Occident  lietbre  its  final  extinction. 

The  Arabian  physicians  wen*  almost  all.  and  certainly  the  most  im- 
portant of  them,  (loctofs  of  all  the  faculties,  as  we  would  call  them.  The 
individual  stiidicb  were  not  yet  separated  from  each  other  so  strictly  *  as 
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with  us.  (\n<\  in  uractice,  therefore,  the  savant  could  become  as  well  a  jurist 
as  a  theologian  and  ph^'sicinn.  accordiug  to  the  occasion.  Medicine,  as  well 
as  philoso])hy,  theolo£ry.  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences  and  jurispru- 
dence, belonged  to  <;eneral  education  —  a  peculiarity  of  Arabian  civilization, 
observed  elsewhere  onlv  in  the  earliest  grades  of  culture.  This  ^'wv^  lo 
Arabian  medicine  its  si  nij*  It  was  based  onl}-  upon  science  in  its  widest 
sense,  and  in  the  di vision  oi  individual  force  which  arose  from  the  idea 
just  mentioned,  medieiuc  could  not  he  productive,  or  could  bo  fertile  in 
special  directionB  only,  aud  was  coiu^K'Hed  too  to  assume  chiefly  the 
character  of  compilation. 

Accordingly  the  Arabians  built  their  metiicine  upon  the  principles  and 
theories  of  the  Greeks  (whose  medical  writings  were  studied  and  copied 
mostl}'  in  translations  only),  and  especially  upon  those  of  Galen,  in  such  a 
way,  that,  on  the  whole,  they  added  to  it  very  little  matter  of  their  own,  save 
nomerous  snbUe  deflDitions  and  amplifications.  Bnt  Indian  medical  views 
and  works,  as  well  as  tbose  of  other  earlier  Adatic  peoples  (c.  g.  the 
Chaldeans),  exercised  demonstrably,  but  in  a  subordinate  degree,  an  in- 
flaenoe  upon  Arabian  medicine.  The  Arabians  interwove  too  into  their 
medicsl  views  various  philosophical  theorems,  es|ocoiallj  those  of  AristotJe, 
already  corrupted  by  the  Alexandrians  and  still  farther  falsified  by  theni' 
selves  with  portions  of  the  Neo-Platonic- philosophy ;  and  finally  they  added 
thereto  a  goodly  share  of  the  absurdities  of  astrology  and  alchemy.  Indeed 
it  is  nowada}*s  considered  proven  that  they  even  made  use  of  anci^t 
Egyptian  medical  works,  e.  g.  the  papyrus  Ebers. 

Thus  the  medicine  of  the  Arabians,  like  Grecian  medicine  its  parent, 
did  not  greatly  surpass  the  grade  of  development  of  mere  medical  phil- 
osophy, and,  so  for  as  regards  its  intrinsic  worth,  it  stands  entirely  upon 
Grecian  foundations.  The  chief  reputation  of  its  physicians,  therefore, 
depended,  for  the  most  part,  upon  their  great  and  comprehensive  erudition ; 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  upon  their  perfect  knowledge  of  t^e  pulse,  their 
urosoopy,  their  medical  combinations,  amulets  etc.  Yet  they  constantly 
advanced  novelties  in  the  sciences  subsidiar}*  to  medicine,  materia  medics 
and  pharmacy,  from  the  latter  of  which  chemistry,  pharmacies  and  the  pro- 
fession of  the  apothecary  were  developed  These  very  acquisitions  in  the 
subordinate  departments  supplied  the  fruitful  seed » no  germ  possessed  of 
genuine  vitality  for  the  intellectual  development  of  humanity,  is  ever 
entirely  lost  —  to  which,  at  a  later  period,  medicine  was  greatly  indebted. 
Moreover  the  Arabians  increased  our  nosological  knowledge  by  the  first 
description  of  several  epidemic,  and  other,  diseases  of  the  skin,  and,  in  this 
respect,  accomplished  even  more  original  work  than  the  Byzantine  physi- 
cians. Finall}*  they  enriclied  the  cosmetic  art,  an  art  which  seems  a  field 
of  medical  labor  for  only  a  moderate  number  of  our  ''specialists  "  of  to-day, 
but  has  mostly  fallen  into  the  hands  ol'  barbers  and  female  hair-di-essers. 

Obstat  les  to  higher  advances  on  the  part  of  the  Ara))ians.  as  of  most 
Semitic  peoples,  were  in  general  their  speculative  and  receptive,  rather 
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thaa  prtxiuetivi?  <1iitp<i>:tit>n.  whirh  rondoroii  ilu'in  nuMv  mt'ii  of  learning 
than  'n«*f*nt*n<lt^UL  «  riiiiiiat' >r>  in  ilio  iK'parinuiil  ot"  nitHUoine  ;  their  talont 
for  oba«ervaCiofi.  effioieat  only  iu  iniinito  viotails  •  their  pnHltMninnni  iniaijin- 
atioD  :  their  ioclimciou  lo  subtilties.  <lisiiiu'tioi>8  ami  jij>ecululu>a  ,  and, 
gn'atest  of  all.  their  reliirious  ltrli«'f  ro  wliu  li  e  i:  tlu»  simple  thought  of 
tix-^»-<-!;i< >[i  '^t*  the  human  body  woui«i  Uaw  noon  a  uuulal  sin,  ns  it  is»  to-dnv 
with  ibeir  d^eacoii  Uint?  land  tlio  Turks).  For  tli(»  i«nmo  reason  they  woru 
unable  to  advance  aurgery.  while  their  backwa,riiue»8  iu  witlwilery  waa  ilue 
to  their  exclusion  of  male  ol>stetrician9. 

On  the  whole,  however,  tho  .\rabians  were,  in  spite  of  all  this,  of  mor« 
importance  intellectually  than  the  Christians  of  the  Middle  Aget*.  They 
had  a  national  poesy,  architecture  and  muaic  (they  were  the  Inventon  of 
the  vioitii)^  as  well  as  a  system  of  historical  composition,  and  they  cuUlvateil 
the  sciences  of  chemistry,  botany^  optics,  mathematics  and  astronomy.  In 
the  latter  acienoe  tliey  surpassed  even  the  Greelts,  and  laid  the  fbundation 
of  the  advances  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  We  need  recall  merely  the 
Toledo  tables  of  the  11th  century,  those  of  Ilek  Khan  and  the  oontompo- 
rsiy  Alphonaine  tables  of  the  13th  century  (particularly  p«>rtlBOtQd  by  the 
Arabians),  without  which  modem  astronomy  would  have  been  Impossible. 
Lsst,  but  not  least,  there  was  among  them  even  a  certain  irrellgiousness, — 
a  superiority  in  the  sense  of  opposition  to  PhcaSed  religion,  e.  g.  Ahmed 
ben  Jal^  (el  Rawindi,  the  heretic,  about  900),  Averrote  etc.   In  cases  of 
sickness  too  they  sought  when  possible,  a  rational  physician,  at  a  period 
when  the  Christians  (as  some  of  them  do  to-day)  ran  to  a  wooden  or  stone 
idol,  or  to  the  bony  or  ragged  relics  of  some  saint,  in  order  to  pray  before, 
or  even  to,  them  for  health. 

The  mode  of  transfer  of  Greek  medicine  to  the  Arabians  was  probably 
as  follows : 

The  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  parts  of  Asia,  including  both  the 
Persians  and  Arabians,  as  the  result  of  multifarious  business  connexions 
with  Alexandria,  came,  even  at  an  early  date,  in  contact  with  (irecian 
science,  and  by  degrees  a  permanent  alliance  was  forme<l  with  it.    In  a 
more  evident  way  the  same  result  was  accompliMlied  by  the  .Jewish  schools 
in  Asia,  the  great  majority  of  which  owed  their  foundation  u>  Alexandria. 
Such  schools  were  established  at  Nisibis,  at  Nahardea  iu  Meioi¥>tam{n,  at 
M.itha-  Mechaaja  on  the  Euphrates,  at  .Sura  Ac,  and  their  |>eno<I  <if  prim<i 
falls  in  *]ie  nth  centiif}'.    The  influence  of  the  N'est/^rian  univernitiefe  wujt 
♦•s|'e<jially  favorable  and  j>errnun<-nL  particularly  tlio  sch^M^l  under  Oreek 
management  foundod  al  Kdcssa  in  Mew^iK^tnmifi.  where  Stephen  of  Kdifsna, 
Uie  reputed  father  of  Alexander  of  Tralles,  taught  (A.  D.  530^. 

L  1W  school  of  Edeon  wm  fiwodcd  at  ao  earij  ptrricKj,  but,  falHns  uihW  th«  mBu- 
coce  of  Kofltoriaatmt,  it  wa«  brolcen  op  in  431.   R«vtv#d  an4*r  hinhtip  li«4 

•43i-i5T  .  aft^r  h'l^  death  it  wa*  a^raln,  ar.-J  dually.  'iff/Art^  hf  tb»  i-tf»t/«r#,r 
Zeno  .K.  D.  4*^.  Most  of  the  teach^-w  of  »' hool  H'-'J  tiu,  l**'rri^  nti'i  uMti-'i 
theaaelvei  wuk  the  school  of  Jon4i4*bor    httmt,  Itowt:}/^,  iAn'Uet  Uj«  l*r»4  i4' 
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The  college  of  Jondisabur  (Gondisapor,  Nishapoor),  which  bad  Gre^ 
teacheis  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Sapor  (ScUapur  I.,  240-270,  foander 
of  the  d3*na8ty  of  the  SaaaanideB,  226-636),  was  already  very  infloeotial 
under  Choaro^a  I.  Nushirvan  (A.  B.  531-579),  but  did  not  attain  its  greatest 
importance  until  the  7th  century. 

The  JewB  and  Neatoriana  (as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  example  of 
Ahrun),  by  their  translations  of  Greek  works  into  Syriac,  first  made  the 
Arabians  acquainted  with  the  Greeira.  Translations  were  then  made,  by  Ht 
most  oommonl}',  ftom  the  Syriac  into  the  Arabic,  which  explains  the  fteqnent 
corruptions  of  the  sense,  particularly  in  the  works  of  Aristotle. 

Bjr  the  term  Nestorians "  are  to  be  understood  the  foUowem  of  Nestorios,  who 
exiat  in  considoruble  niiml>ers  even  in  theve  modern  tiraeff,  especially  in  Asia,  and 
even  in  China  and  India.  Nestoriiis  wns  nnide  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  428. 
and.  after  n  lite  of  vicissinules  in  upper  K^rypt,  died  in  exile  4'10.  Hewasoin  <>\  ifto'e 
quarreUonie,  ob.siinute,  priesU*,  devoted  to  the  hifiinjj  of  words  and  dogmas,  wlio  brouj:iit 
the  Byzantine  empire  to  confnaion  and  disjcrace.  He  tan^rht,  for  instance,  the  correct 
doctrine  that  Mary  should  be  called  not  Mother  of  God*',  but  " Mother  of  Chrin", 
and  that  i;t  Cltriut  the  two  natures,  human  and  olivine,  must  he  carefully  distinguished. 
This  doctrine,  however,  was  disputed  so  obstinately  and  pertinaciously  by  the  still 
ninrp  quarrelsiome  and  litigious  Monophysile,  Cyril,  that  even  numerous  extra 
councils,  held  one  after  another  especially  to  settL-  this  controversy  (Synod  of  Koine 
430,  Council  of  Epheiius  4M,  ('ouncil  of  Chalcedon  -IH'i),  as  well  as  the  interference 
of  the  emperor  Tbeodosius  IL*  (40fM50)  produced  no  agreement,  and  the  empire, 
throttieh  such  trifles,  fell  into  confusion.  The  Xestorians  were,  therefore,  banished  in 
4!?9.  and  in  their  school  at  Edessn,  where  the  Arabian.s  alsn  were  educated  as 
physicians,  wiis  dissolved,  'i'he  teachers  scattered  tin  in^i'lv*  «  fhrntii.'bn'it  nil  Aff'n. 
and  founded  in  4!»0  a  new  school  at  Ni.sibis  in  .Mc.-i>|  otMniia,  iiti  i m pre^rnabie  Persian 
frontier  fortress,  which  in  the  Nth  century  fell  itjiu  tin-  liatui-  ot'ihe  Arabians.- 

8till  more  influential  in  the  transfer  ut"  <  ii  eci an  st  icnce  to  the  Arabians 
was  the  banishmciil  <»f  the  ''heathen"  pliilosoplurs  of  tlie  last  so-called 
PluLoiiie  school  uf  Athens,  by  the  "  Christinii  tiespot  Justinian  I.  (520). 
These  philosophers  were  well  received  at  the  eumt  of  the  infidel  Chosroes,* 

Baraumas,  founded  a  new  school  at  Nisibis  in  Mesopotamia.  The  school  of 
Edessa  had  contained  many  excellent  teachers,  and  possessed  a  public  hospital 

in  w'hii  li  the  pupils  wore  in<rrnetf»d  in  tin-  di  taiU  of  nu'  ^ioal  practice.  Ibns,  with 
tlif  nid  i)t'(';nnas  atid  Prohus,  tran-lulod  into  Syriac  tin-  works  of  Ari.sUitle.  (11.) 

1.  I  nd«  r  ins  rt  i^ii  ttif  romple  of  .Kscuhtpius,  on  the  soutiiern  .slope  ot'ihe  Acropolis, 

*'  to  uhicli  the  old  tiiiili  clnnj;  most  obstinately"  (Grejroroviusi.  was  destroyed. 

2.  These  Nestorian  school.**  were  the  first  to  require  an  examination  before  granting 

a  certilicate  to  practice,  and  also  the  first  to  separate  pharmaceutics  from  medi- 
cine proper.  (H.) 

3.  Chosroes  was  also  acquainted  with  Indian  savants.    His  ordinarj  physician 

Barzot  (Mur/weih  )  introduced  the  trauie  of  chess  into  Per>ia  Baas.)  Burzweih 
also  tran.slated  into  the  Pehlevi  dialect  the  Indian  work  Panchatanf ra,  known  in 
modern  tin)es  a.s  the  "Fables  of  IMipay  ".  This  popular  work  was  translated 
into  the  Arabic  by  Ibn  el-Mocaffa  ulied  ~t'>'l\,  und*  t  iIh  titie  1  aiiiaand  Dimna", 
and  thence  into  most  of  ibe  langtiages  of  Europe.  The  first  English  version 
appeared  in  1570.  (H.) 
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and  in  relurii  uianifested  their  gratitude  hy  the  propagation  of  Grecian-^ 
science.  The  latter  aud  its  representatives  were  at  that  period  more  highly 
esteemed  by  the  tolerant  "  Barbarians",  than  by  the  fanatical  Christians 
—  indeed  so  highly  that  CliosroSs  offered  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  the 
single  physsiciuu  Tribuiius. 

From  all  these  causes  it  resulttnl  that,  even  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Mohammed'   ^u\~l'>'SJ.}.  physicians  educated  in  the  Grecian  doctrines  lived 
among  the  Arabians.     One  of  these,  Haraph  ben  Kaldaht,  of  Takif  (who- 
studied  at  Jondisabur,  settled  in  Taycf,  was  the  ordiuary  physician  of  Abll 
Bekr,  and  died  of  poison  A.  D.  634),  was  recomm^ed  by  even  the 
vigoToas  and  uxorioas  prophet   Indeed  Greek  physiciane  tbemselves  were 
permitted  to  eojoura  as  practitioners  among  the  Arabians,  as  did  e.  g. 
Theodunas  and  Theodocos*  in  the  7th  oenlurj — certatnlj  a  fine  example 
of  Arabian  toleration !   Finally  it  shonld  be  stated  with  all  commendation,, 
that  the  caliphs,  in  contrast  to  most  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  promotion  of  science,  and  some  of  them  even  took  part  in 
the  course  of  instroction.  Arabian  culture  (and  of  course  Arabian  medicine)- 
reached  Its  zenith  at  the  period  of  the  greatest  power  and  greatest  wealth 
of  the  Caliphate  in  the  9tb  and  10th  centuries.   At  that  time  intellectual 
life  was  rooted  in  the  schools  of  the  mosques,  i.  e.  the  Arabian  universities,, 
which  the  great  calit»hs  were  zealous  in  founding.   Such  Arabian  univer- 
sities arose  and  existed  in  the  progress  of  time  (even  as  late  as  the  14th 
century)  at  Bagdad,*  Bassora,  Cufa,  Samarcand,  Ispahan,  Damascus, 
Bokhara.  Firuzabad  and  Khurdistan,  and  under  the  scholastic  Fatimides 
(00^1171)  in  Alexandria.    Under  the  Ommyiades  (755-1031),  after  the 

1.  MoIuimuimmI  hiin.self.  like  jiIl  propiiets,  liaitlilci]  in  int'dicine  also;  for  in  the  vn^t^  of 

a  tiit'od  iiiufirering  from  anLriua,  instead  ot  resortin;f  to  silly  pravers  and  cere- 
monies, as  a  "Christian  priest  at  that  time  would  certainly  have  done,  lie  is 
said  to  have  judicionsljr  applied  the  nctnel  cautery.  Still  in  his  time  prayers- 
and  e.voreisniH  nntitrnlly  passed  ainontr  the  Arnbian.<i  as  remedies  for  disease, 
bodily  injuries  and  the  "evil  eye  '  of  demons  and  spirits  (a  subject  of  dread  even 
to-»1nv  in  thr  wluile  OrieniV  This  is  ]>rnven  hy  a  papyrus  nf  tlip  ftth  cpnfury  in 
the  noble  collection  of  the  archiiiike  iiuiner  [a.  unique  .M.S.,  adorned  already  with 
ornamental  cots  in  wood),  in  which  are  found  prayers  for  protection  by  Abu 
Dttdschana  (died  633^  a  companion  of  Mobanimed. 

2.  Two  Greek  pbysietans  in  the  service  of  Hejaj  ben  Ynsnf.  prefect  of  Irak  (about 

689).  a  sangninary  and  deformed  monster.  Theodnnus.is  said  to  have  written 
some  PaDdecta;  medicinn.    Leclerc  considers  the  two  names  to  represent  the 

j^nme  person.  (H.) 

3.  The  most  famoii<!  of  the  A r.ibian  universities.    It  wn«:  fonndf  d  Vir  .\lmanj»or  (7.^4- 

77;')),  whose  8tiU  more  tnmou''  sticce.'isors,  Hiu  iiti  nl  Hns<  tu<l  » T^'b-i'^O^ )  and  Al 
Mamun  (812-83H),  were  also  patrons  of  science.  MutHwakkel  (847-feGl)  restored 
the  oniversitjr  and  its  library.  The  annual  budget  of  the  caliphs  allowed  these 
Qoiversitiea  a  lar|»  stipend.  Under  Hamu  it  aroonnted  to  $67,812,600,  for  that 
period  an  immense  sum.  (It  tony  be  of  some  interest  in  the  que.'^tion  of  medic:il 
fors  tn  remark  that  in  the  West  a  silver  standard,  and  in  the  Kastagold  standard, 
prevailed.) 
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■-settlement  of  the  Arabians  in  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  oentory, 
were  founded  the  fhrnous  univefutiefi  of  Goidova'  (poeaesslng  in  the 
lOtb  oentuiy  a  library  of  250,000  volumes),  Seville,  Toledo,  Almeria  and 
Murcia  under  the  three  caliphs  named  Abdenahman  and  Al  Hakem.  Less 
important  were  the  universities  of  Granada  and  Valencia,  and  least  import- 
ant of  all,  those  founded  by  the  Edrisi  dynasty  (800-986)  in  the  provinces 
•of  Tunis,  Fez  and  Morocco.'  Id  spite  of  all  these  institutions  the  Aiabiaos 
possessed  no  talent  for  productive  research;  still  less,  like  the  ancient 
Semites,  did  they  create  any  arts,  save  poesy  and  architecture.  Their 
whole  civilization  bore  the  stamp  of  its  foreign  origin.  Even  their  very 
religion  was  a  mizttire  of  Jewish,  Christian  and  all  other  sorts  of  ideas. 

These  so-called  Acsdemtee  of  the  x\rsbian8  were  true  itnitatioos  of  the  school  of 
Alexandriii  i  wliu  h,  as  wp  havo  alipady  ))oiiitf»d  out,  pxprcist'd  tin,-  greatest  influence 
Tipon  Araiiic  culture ),  and  iiidirt'ot  successors  of"  ilie  old  Ejrj'ptian  and  .lewi.^h  Mieer- 
dotal  Hchools  in  Asia,  as  well  as  I'urcnuiners,  and  probably  also  models,  of  our  inoderD 
aniversiUea,  which  mast  accordingly  be  referred,  at  laiit,  lo  ancient  KgjpUan  models. 
They  often  included  larxe  bloclts  of  boildings,  indeed  miniature  cities,  as  most  have 
been  the  case  e.  g.  at  Bagdad.  Here  were  collected  ( as  was  the  case  with  f he  western 
universities  at  their  ori^iin  (inly)  at  one  time,  and  from  all  portions  of  the  world,  6O00 
savants  and  students,  while  the  most  popular  Gorman  university  of  to-d«y  cannot 
exhibit  half  of  this  number.  Tiiesp  Arabian  academies,  however,  included  not  only 
the  lecture  rooms,  but  also  —  part  of  them  at  least  —  hospitals  and  pharmacies,  and 
especially  the  residences  of  the  teachers  and  many  of  the  students.  Besides  these 
there  were  rooms  for  the  reception  of  the  libraries,  which  by  themselves  alone  must 
have  been  considerable,  since,  as  we  have  just  mentioned  e.  g.  at  Cordova,  thej  are 
said  to  have  contained  a  great  ma??  of  books.  Some  of  tbfsn  insfitntionft.  esf>o<-!olly 
the  later  Spunish  univer8itie8,  enjoyed  such  reputation  m  stientitic  scbnob,  that  many 
studenta  went  to  them  from  even  Christian  countries,  in  order  to  acquire  a  bi<:her 
education.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  Jewish  physicians  scattered  every- 
where throngttout  Europe.  By  them  alsa  as  is  well  Icnown,  was  indirectly  introduced 
a$:ain  into  the  West,  especially  into  lower  Italy,  a  portion  of  the  science  of  the 
Ancient*!.  Tlinse  medical  institutions  were,  liowever,  f)nly  secondary  affairs,  since 
theolojry,  philosophy,  mathematics,  physic.',  aslrnnotny  and  astrolo<:y  were  the  chief 
subjects  of  the  Arabian  educational  course,  and  medicine  was  nowhere  taujEht  sepa- 
rately from  these  branches.   When  a  student  had  passed  his  examination  be  also 

1.  This  city  [founded  by  Abderrahman  111.  (912-961)  and  Al  Hakim  II.  (961-976)] 

contained  under  Arabian  rule  300  mosques.  200  000  houses,  l.OOO.OOO  inhabitants, 
and  was  called  "The  Center  of  nelijzion.  the  Mother  of  Philosophers,  the  l-i^'ht 
of  A rxlalusia  ".  To  .'iiieh  an  elevation  wa.s  it  rnised  by  the  A^al)ian^^  The  indo- 
lent and  most  Catholic  Spaniards,  however,  convened  it  into  a  neglected  den ! 
Yet  no  state  had  so  influential  a  priesthood  I 

2.  Schools  were  also  founded  at  Herat,  Ispahan,  Bassora  and  Bsgdad  by  Niaam  d 

Moulk,  the  famous  minister  of  Alp  Arslan  (106.V1072)    That  of  Bagdad  was 

called  Medressat  Enni?.amia,  and  SOOn  became  one  of  the  most  famous  of  its  day. 
Schools  were  founded  at  Ba.s.sora  and  Cuta  by  Schurf  el  Dowlat,  emir  of  Irak, 
about  988.  The  university  of  Rajrdad  wa.s  reorganized  l>y  Al  Mostanser  (12'jr>- 
r240),  who  provided  rejiuhir  salnrieh  for  its  profe>«8or.s,  collected  a  new  library, 
established  a  new  pharmacy,  and  even  took  part  himself  iu  the  instruction  of  the 
students.  (H.) 
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reeeiTcd  the  venia  legendi  (igaze,  liberty  to  teach).  Among  the  spectnl  medical 
branches,  |»ractical  anatomy  waa  utterly  exclnded  by  religiotia  belief,  and  midwifery 

mud  ir,\  nu  L<>log,Y  worn  then  (as  almost  otiirersally  in  the  Eatt  to-day)  forbidden  to 

men.  The  practice  of  operative  surgery  ti  n  v  is  considprod  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
honor,  Hnd  wna  permitted  only  to  the  despised  lithntoniists  ntid  eitnilar  persons  of  the 
lower  ciasjj,  wno,  in  conseqnencc  of  the  fatalism  of  the  Arabians  (in  pj^ito  of  the 
remarlcable  tolerance  of  the  Orientals,  eveu  to-day,  for  painful  operauouo),  were  very 
rarely  allowed  to  have  recoaree  to  the  knife. 

"  Operations  performed  by  the  hand,  sneh  as  venesection,  canterisation,  and  incis- 
ion of  arteries,  are  not  becoming  a  physician  of  respectability  and  consideration. 
Thor  fire  snitnblc  for  tin-  physician's  asaistaiits  only.  These  fsfrvnnts  of  tho  pliy!5ician 
shriiiUI  uNo  do  other  operations,  such  m  incision  of  the  eye-lids,  if-rnovinji  the  veins 
in  the  white  of  the  eye  and  the  removal  of  cataract.  For  an  honorable  phyhician 
nothing  farther  is  becoming  than  to  impart  to  the  patient  advice  inth  reference  to 
food  and  medicine.  Far  be  it  from  him  to  practise  any  operation  with  the  bands  F 
So  say  we!"  Even  the  extraction  of  teeth  was  avoided,  and,  although  dentistry  waa 
cultivated,  a.s  amonji  the  Ancients,  it  was  praciist d  only  by  the  lower  cla.ss  of  physi- 
cian*.  the  assistant??  etc.  Yet  the  hieher  physicians — Thnbit  ebn  Senan  e.  ii.  cured 
the  8tump  of  a  hand  that  had  been  cut  oH  —  seem  always  (though  not  frequt  ntly  )  to 
have  practised  snrgtcal  operations,  and  it  even  appears  that  they,  as  among  the 
Greeks,  probably  operated  in  person  as  obstetricians  in  very  diflicnit  cases  of  labor. 
Tiu  y  corrainly  watched  over  the  practice  of  midwifery  by  the  lower  snrgeons  and* 
inidwi\>  s.  jastas  the  physici  puri  did  amon^  us  until  the  present  century. 

M' dicinc  proper  was  chiefly  fan>rbt.    rhemi«try,  pharmacy  and  materia  medica 
and,  indeed,  the  history  of  medicine  were  also  well  cultivated. 

The  teachers  (Habban)  were  installed  in  their  offices  with  a  certain  ceremony,  a 
custom  transmitted  from  the  Jews  to  the  Syriac  Christiana  and  later  Nestorians  of 
Nisibis,  from  these  to  the  Arabians,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  Christian  schools  of  tho 
West,  which  found  in  the  Arabian  aca^kmie^  their  models.  The  teachers  also 
enjoypd  private  practirc,  or  were  physicians-in-ordinary,  Mnrpovrr  thr}'  received  a 
salary  from  the  state,  wliich  was  raised  by  some  of  the  rulers  to  a  considerable  sum. 
Abd  el  Letif  e.  g.  received  »  salary  of  $240  per  month  —  a  large  sum  when  we  con- 
tfder  the  value  of  money  in  that  day.  Many  of  them  belonged  to  the  Kestorian  sect, 
and  their  andience  was  composed  of  Christians,  Jews,  Arabians  and  Persians.  The- 
te.xt-bookR  whic  h  fornied  the  basts  of  their  lectures  were  Galen,  Hippocrates,  Oribasius» 
Dioscorides,  At*tius,  Paul  &c..  the  reading  and  explanation  of  which,  with  exercises 
in  dialectics.'  were  thf  chief  object^  of  instruction.  Per-«onal  observation  was  less 
cultivated,  though  clttiical  instruction  wn.s  also  imparted.  Indeed  Rhaits  writes: 
"A  thousand  physicians,  for  probably  a  thouMund  years,  have  labored  on  the  improve- 
ment of  medicine;  he  who  reads  their  writings  with  assidnity  and  reflection  discovers 
in  a  short  life  more  than  if  he  should  actually  mn  after  the  sick  a  thousand  years."' 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand  (like  Paracelsus),  he  confesses  that  "Reading  does  not  make 
the  physician,  but  a  critical  judgment,  and  the  application  of  known  truths  to  special 
cases 

Before  students  ^who  were  forced  to  gain  their  own  living  in  part  and  were 
partially  supported  by  stipends)  were  received,  they  were  compelled at  least  this 
lact  io  known  as  regards  the  school  of  Jondisabnr— to  exhibit  their  profiotencj  in 
certain  branches  of  knowledge,  and  to  pass  a  kind  of  Arabian  examinatioa  for 
matriculation ! 


I.  Dialectic  tournaments,  bimilar  tu  those  of  the  later  Scholastics,  were  customary 
among  the  stndenta  and  between  the  teachers,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  caliphs. 
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During;  tbeir  attendanctt  ut  on  tlw  vniTenitiefi  the  Arabian  students  madn  botmn- 
-icnl  exearsions,  just  as  in  the  Gennnn  univeniitiee  of  a  later  period.  Finnllj»  thej 
-vere  compelled,  at  least  occasional]/  and  in  certain  cities  like  Bagdad  etc.,  to 

pass  ail  pxamination  (our  examination  for  the  Doctorate)  before  an  examining 
board.  This  examination  ins  ha?  been  the  case  for  a  lori^  time  too  in  some  of  finr 
Christian  in.stitutiori6^  seeuin  oceaaiunully  to  have  been  made  v«'ry  li^bt.  Ot  cour^tf 
the  Arabian  professors  had  not  only  6ons  and  daughters,  but  also  a  whole  harem,  to 
provide  for. 

'*An  old,  bot  well-clad,  Arabian  applied  for  a  medical  examination  to  the  Preti- 

•  dent  of  the  college  of  Bagdad.  At  the  very  first  question  of  the  President  the  old 
man  flvpw  forth  his  pnrse  nri<i  ^h(iok  out  its  contents.  A3tin)iij_'h  he  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  Uus  jingiing  answer  was  stillicicnt.  and  he  was  given  a  diploma,  with  the 
conditions  that  he  should  ncvt^r  admiuisier  either  active  purges  or  emetics,  nor  per- 
form venesection,  but  merely  employ  with  his  patients  oxy mel  and  syrup,"->a  degree, 
therefore,  about  equal  to  our  doctor  externus,  which,  until  a  short  time  ago,  was 
panted  upon  similar  principles. 

besides  these  institutions  (especially  in  the  early  period  of  Arabian  culture' 
physicians  were  n!<o  instrtictpd  !iy  tlicir  e!df*r  professional  Itrr-thren.  It  ;?  flmraeter- 
isiie  of  the  inheritance  of  medical  knuwiedge,  and  a  fact  wliich  we  notice  also  amonn 
the  Greeks,  that  there  were  entire  families  devoted  to  medicine,  who  flourished  for 
long  periods.  If  we  draw  our  conclusions  as  to  the  number  of  physicians  among 
the  Arabians  from  the  number  of  the  teachers  and  students  of  a  few  schools,  and  from 
the  number  of  their  medical  authors  f  n  mmie  of  compntation  well  authorized ),  this 
number  must  hav«  been  great.  IndtM  il  Oscii/iali  alone  enumerates  as  many  as  '.19? 
of  con.siderabie  distinciiou,  and  iti  tiic  middle  of  the  10th  centurj'  in  liitguiid  alone 

■  there  were  8G0  physicians — about  as  many  as  in  Berlin  in  1S7G.  They  were  especi- 
ally devoted  to  internal  diseases,  and  the  Arabians  have  been  reproached  with  having 

-  especially  promoted  the  division  of  the  profession  into  physicians  of  internal  diaeases 
and  surgeons.  Among  tho  latter  were  specialists  (including  oculists)  who  busied 
themselves  only  with  tlic  disreputable  operation  of  lithotomy,  or  with  operations  npon 

.the  eyes  etc.  A  regular  piiysicinn  would  rarely  nrnddle  wiiii  snrgery.  Yet  op«'ra- 
tious  seem  to  have  been  performed  occasionally  by  even  the  most  distinguiptied 
physicians.   The  Arabian  pin  sicians  wera  great  savants,  mathematiciana,  botanists, 

-chemists  or  alchemists,  aoologists,  transfators,  philologists  and  philosophera.  Msny 
were  also  poets,  other.<f  praised  and  glorified  by  poets  a  characteristic  piece 
of  amiability  amnnir  the  Arabians;  for  among  Ancients  as  well  as  Moderns  it  is  CUS- 
tomury  to  writ<-  satirical  pnemH  only  upon  physicians 

'JMie  picture."*  which  have  been  drtiwii  ot  ph3'siciaiis,  a»  a  class,  make  them  appear 
in  a  rather  unfavorable  light.  In  order,  however,  to  judge  matters  more  mildly  and 
with  greater  justice,  we  must  always  remember  that  Arabian  circumstances  and  coi- 
toms  «ra  not  to  be  squared  with  our  rule.  In  this  way  many  things  will  appear  in  s 
more  tolerable  light.  The  relations  of  medical  colleagues  to  each  other  among  the 
Arabians  were  not  always  pjirticulttrly  good.  Hesidrs  the  detraction  and  calnmnin- 
tion  cu.ftomary  from  all  time  i  inedieus  im  iiicuni  ndit  i,  tiit-y  had  rt  ei)urfr.e  in  some 

-cases  to  actual  poisoning  in  order  to  get  nd  of  a  eolleugue,  a  practice  of  which  we 
have  no  examples  in  the  most  recent  times!  Physicians  visited  the  sick  at  their 
homes  and  had  "office  hours  *'  in  their  residences,  which  appointments  seem,  botvever, 

'Mohave  been  less  confined  to  precise  hoiirs  tliao  with  us.  in  Some  institutions  there 
was  a  sort  of"  Policlinic  ".    .X;?  rejrards  .\rab<an  practice  it  strikes  us  above  all  that 

•  even  tlie  great  Arabian  jihysicians  \\<  \p  not  free  Irom  a  straining  alter  efiect  and  a 
'passion  for  surprises.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  a  man  fell  down  in  the  street  when  * 
-physician  of  nndoubled  repntation  was  in  the  vicinity.   The  physician,  taking  in  his 
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hand  a  cuiie  aud  suDiUiunia^:  the  bystanders  to  follow  \us  example,  bt^gan  to  beat  the 
«ick  mwa  upon  the  soles  of  his  feet  and  upon  his  bodj,  until  he  wm  somevhat 
aroiued.  Thereopou  the  others  were  encouni;ced  and  followed  the  physician's  exam- 
ple, and.  whi'n  the  «ck  man  tinally  came  to  liiraself,  everybody  nmonie  the  Arabians 

praises!  the  (.Icvprnoss  of  the  doctor.  Anotlu  r  phyf;ifinn  promised  to  cure  the  favorite 
wiie  ot  li)''  calipli,  who  iiad  paralysis  of  the  urins.  Iluvintr  rnllpctrtl  ilie  whole  court, 
he  directed  the  young  woman  to  enter,  immediately  ran  up  to  her  and  —  threw  her 
clothes  over  her'headi  She  on  the  instant  (in  the  hope  of  helping  herself  some- 
what!),  moved  her  arms  to  put  them  down  afsain.  Attain  the  Arabian  pbjaictann  had 
recourae  to  mysterious  procedures  and  Uusi^  .j  themselves  specially  and  immoderately 
wirh  iirccopj  nnd  nsfroloiiy,  branches  which  wrre  subsequently  troiifmittpd  by  ihem 
to  till-  \Vt  <t  III  acciir'iiiiicr-  with  ihf*  first  tntTiti(iiu'«I  tfndenc}' they  wrote  with  a  pur- 
gative ink  iperhapa  prepared  with  the  juice  of  colocynth,  scammony  etc.)  certain 
charms  in  cups,  in  order  to  purj^e  the  faithful  mysteriously,  just  as,  even  in  the  present 
century,  we  used  to  employ  qaassia  cups,  in  order  to  have  a  stomach  bitters  always 
ai  hand,  or  to  prepare  it  for  ourselves  by  pouring  into  the  cup  a  little  .spirit*,  as 
Oaobitz  said,  as  often  "as  any  one  believed  it  necessary  to  take  It".  From  the 
urine  nr.-.'nnnry  was  diajrnosticutcd,  and  pvrn  tho  snx  of  the  child  f'on*told. 

MucJi  .^wiinilitiir  ;uui  cluiflatHnry  too  uiiiy  liuve  rri^pt  in.'  prrhnps  in  conerquence 
of  a  surplus  of  pbyinicians.  Possibly  also  self-deception  througii  ignorance  or  exces- 
sive imaginativeness,  or  intentional  deception  with  the  desijtn  of  producing  an  im- 
pression, may  have  had  its  share  in  the  peculiarities  of  Arabian  practice.  Thus  the 
physician.s  promised  to  the  caliph  Watek  Billah,  who  suffered  from  dropsy,  fifty  yeans 
more  of  life,  and  shovril  hiiii  ptnoral  times  into  a  heated  ovfn,  tTiitil  (far  bevond  their 
orijfinal  promisf''  Ix-  was  ciiitMl  forever!  —  Morrover  thr-  Arnltinn  jJiysirifins  enjoyed 
a  good  reputation  a*  projsnosticians  and  dia^jnosticians.  What  kind  of  diagnoeea  they 
sometimes  made  may  be  inferred  from  the  followintc  anecdote :  Thabet  ebn  Korra 
diairoosttcated  a  diseara  between  the  ribs  and  the  pericardium,  not  at  all  from  the 
local  phenomena,  but  as  follows :  "  I  showed  him  my  urine  ^lass.  and  he  saw  in  it 
what  was  hidden  between  my  ribs  and  my  pericardium."  And  without  needing  to 
troubl*  liim?olf  like  ns  poor  doctor>,  with  nnntomy,  pathological  atintfimy.  aujjculta- 
tiou  and  percu.-^siou,  and  even  the  post  mortem,  '  liie  concealed  dij>ea.»e  appeared  to 
him  as  a  stain  on  a  polished  sword  looks  to  the  eye",  —  abetter  result  than  we  can 
attain  with  all  our  accessories!  Their  fee  .seems  alwnys  to  have  been  stipulated  in 
advance — a  point  in  which  the  Arabians  were  ahead  of  us' until  recently.  When  a 
piitlent  declared  that  he  was  only  growing  worse,  the  physician  demanded  at  least 
half  rhf  >'ti|ialati'.i  fee.  .sinco  he  had,  at  all  events,  convprfed  an  oriirinally  tprtirtn  fpvpr 
into  !i  sfMiii  ti'i  tiun,  and  Isiiuc  Judanis  gives  liie  <liN(  r(  el  couns-ei  to  stipulate  liie  fee 
during  the  cour.se  of  the  di.seuse,  and  to  lix  it  ii.s  liit:ii  us  passible;  for  after  recovery 
recollection  of  the  service  rendered  declines  rapidly.  He  also  advices  airaini't  graiu* 
itoua  treatment,  because  one  ^ets  no  thanks  for  it  —  an  experience  which  the  Ara> 
hians  had  already  made.   Physicians-in-ordinary  and  conrt^physicians  eiyoyed  higli 


I,  Under  thi>'  hpad  belong  the  raediciil  prescriptions  refiardtii::  the  daily  use  of 
laxalivi  s  and  the  enjoyment  of  coitu.s  but  once  a  month—  prt.scnptions  wiiich  u>u.>.t 
certainly  have  been  observed  less  strictly  among  the  polygamous  and  nervously 
uxorious  Arabians,  than  among  the  Eftyptians.  The  Christian  princess  Isabella 
L  of  Aragon  published  in  1496  a  law  for  the  protection  of  "married  women 
according  to  which  the  latter  need  not  permit  coitus  oftener  at  most  than  six 
times  a  da}'  (what  men!).  Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  is  «nid  tf>  Imve  recom* 
mended  it  twice  a  week;  so  that  either  he  puts  to  blush  the  Arabians,  or  the 
Arabians  him ! 
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BftUma/  and  often,  as  the  reBult  of  a  few  socoesefbl  cases,  attained  to  great  w«altli. 
In  caae  of  ill  saccess  in  their  treatment,  however,  or  bad  hamor  to  their  nia«lerf(»  thej 
were  exposed  to  abrupt  reverses  of  fortane.  Sometimes  the v  were  Bobjec ted  to  itr- 
prtsoninent  nnfl  pvph  whippinp,  jtist  a?!  tlip  Gprmnn  tnilitarj  phrflcinns:  down  to  tbe 
MiiUdle  of  lliti  Ibtl)  cenUiiy  were  put  into  the  sIocKh  For  the  existeticf  of  ualitarj 
physicians  in  the  Arabian  armies  we  have  in  evidence  the  circunibiaiice  that  tbej 
were,  without  doubt,  provided  with  field  apotfaeoaries  and  field  pharmacies  at  Ie«it, 
the  latter  of  which  were  often  inspected  bj  the  Generals  themselves.  Moreover  tiiere 
were  veterinary  physicians  among  ihe  Arabians  (at  least  we  may  so  conclude  from 
thf'ir  veterinary  authors),  and  finally  there  must  have  been  a  kind  of  female  plivficinnj, 
since  certain  operations  on  women,  such  as  litiiotomy.  replacing  the  prohip>e<i  uteruf^ 
etc.,  could  be  performed  by  women  only.  Besides  all  the  covered  portiuDs  of  the 
female  body  were  prohibited  from  being  stripped  by  strange  men,  and  of  course  least 
of  all  could  the  sexual  organs  be  touched  bj  them.  Possibly,  however,  these  female 
physicians  were  merely  midwives.  The  latter  were  the  only  obstetriciaDS  (aa  with  oa 
until  tlie  18ih  century),  and  they  performed  the  bloodiest  operations,  such  a*  embty- 
otoray.  even  li*hntomv  etc.  It  must  still  be  mentioned  that  there  were  iij  oiiu  eai  if  *  in 
the  hospitalij.  as  well  as  utlters  unconnected  with  thoive  institutions,  and  that  male  and 
female  uurses  were  also  employed.  The  better  physicians  existed  for  the  rulers  acd 
the  wealthy  only :  the  common  people,  in  the  ftreat  msjority  of  cases,  employed  sim* 
pie  popular  physicians  (^«6f 6),  conjurors,  jugglers  etc.,  for  according  to  the  Koran 
actual  medical  treatment,  as  Well  as  the  Study  of  medicine,  was  simply  tolerated,  while 
to  the  most  devout  helievers  it  was  rejrMrded  an  infrinjicment  upon  the  sphere  of 
Allah  Kven  tVniii  tii'-  liett»^r  pliysu  iatis  of  the  rulers  miraculous  cures  wt.ie  expected, 
ruciier  iliuu  regular  medical  treutnieut.  —  Besides  the  hoi^pitals  of  the  Arabians  con- 
nected with  their  academies,  there  also  existed  in  many  places  others,  which  (in  eou- 
trast  to  the  Christian  monastic  hospitals  of  the  Middle  Ages)  were  always  maaaiced 
by  physicians  Such  was  e.  g.  that  founded  by  the  caliph  Abd  el  Melik  in  the  year 
707.  Similar  lay-h  t-^pitals  exi^tcil  at  Misr,  Fez  ete  Cordova  had  40  stich  hospitals, 
but  the  greatest  was  at  Cairo,  and  was  endowtil  with  nenuine  luxnrv,  both  as  retrards 
its  arrangements  and  its  medical  i>tal}.  It  was  founded  in  \26A  by  El  Meiik  al  ^ianeur 
OiltlvOn,  and  roiftht  serve  in  many  respects  as  a  model  institution  eventonlay.*  It 
possessed  a  physician*in*chief  (who  held  lectures  in  a  special  room),  male  and  female 
nur.ses,  special  wards  for  wounds,  diseases  of  the  eye*  diarrhoeal  di?ea.M  s,  U-\f'r>   ^1  > 

1.  In  the  Arabic  states  of  the  present  day  these  are  arranged  upon  a  lower  scale. 

Thus  in  Morocco  Gerhard  Rohlfs  recmved,  as  physician-in-ordinary,  a  daily 

salary  of  about  six  cents,  though  he  treated  his  patients  on  native  principlej»,  i.  e. 
hf  wrote  limulets  atid  nmitlot  like  reripen,  to  ho  taken  in  water  etc.  Therr  nre 
no  lunger  any  regular  physicians  there  now,  though  apothecary -shops  exist  and 
are  supplied  with  the  'Mstest  novelties'*.  Even  in  the  15th  century— in  the  time 
of  Leo  Africanos  (Alhassan),  the  geographer— the  great  native  and  foreign  phy^ 
sicianK  of  the  meridian  of  Arabic  culture  were  entirely  forgotten,  and  physicians 
and  surgeons  no  longer  existed  there. 

2.  The  hospital  "Moristan  ".    According  to  T,,ee!erc  it  was  founded  by  the  Fatimite 

caliph  Moez  Ledinillah  (?l5.'M<7o),  and  was  originally  designed  for  the  insane  only, 
but  was  afterwards  thrown  open  to  the  sick  of  all  classes.  It  was  restored  by  the 
Mameluke  sultan  El  Munsoor  Kelaoun  (1279-1290)  in  1286,  and  a  school  of 
medicine  was  added  thereto.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  sultan  Kelaonn  also 
appeared  a  treatise  on  hippiatrics  and  hippolngv.  entitled  '*Nacery  (H*) 

3.  Separate  ophthalmic  wnrd«  were  not  introduced  among  tis  until  the  present 

century.  Ost  ibia  s  uncle  Hescliid-ed-din-Abul-Uassan  Ali  was  the  director  of 
such  a  ward  in  Cairo. 
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waH  was  cooled  by  fountains),  a  room  for  women,  another  for  convalcsci  nts,  and 
rooms  fot  the  sturafie  of  food,  drnjis  and  other  Ftorep  etc.  1  he  hoii.-c  wus  urrunged 
for  the  sick  of  all  conditions,  and  the  number  ot  the  patients  was  not  determined  be- 
forehand. Inasmocb  as  it  was  united,  bowever,  to  a  mosque  (in  which  the  Koran  tias 
read  and  expounded  daj  and  night),  and  contaipad  a  law-sebool,  library,  orphan 
asflnm  etc.,  it  was  quite  similar  to  the  academies'  The  general  condition  of  public 
hygipne  amnn-^  the  Arabians  may  be  inferred  from  the  picture  of  Cairo  sivrn  liy  the 
E'^yptiaii  historian  Al  MaknV.i  fl.'th  ccntdryl:  "The  inhabitants  mak»'  it  a  lia'tiit  to 
throw  out  into  the  streets  all  dead  nniuialt^,  like  cats  and  do^s,  that  die  in  their  houRes, 
together  with  the  refuse  of  their  dwellings,  remnants  of  food,  dirty  water  etc.  All  this 
ealls  forth  in  the  narrow  streets,  into  which  no  currents  of  air  can  force  their  way,  an*^ 
insuppijrtaljlt'  and  veiy  ttnhealthy  stench.  Then  they  «H  drink  the  water  of  the  Nile, 
into  which  their  sewers  (so  they  had  sewers!)  empty,  and  in  which  the  bodies  of  ani- 
m  \!^  arf»  pvrrywhorf*  flnntin*:.  If  you  ito  out  of  a  morninji:  in  a  clenn  caftan  and  tur- 
ban to  attend  to  your  business^,  your  clothing  is  soiled,  your  benrd  and  e^es  are  full 
of  dust :  for  no  draughts  of  air  make  their  way  into  the  streets  to  disperse  the  dust  ^ 
raised  by  men  and  beasts.  If,  however,  y  ou  go  out  in  the  eTening  to  take  a  walk, 
from  all  the  houses,  and  particularly  from  the  Inrfce  6replaces,  ascends  a  rasoke,  which 
darkens  the  heavens  and  makes  the  atmosphere  appear  black  and  murky.  Besides 
all  this,  tho  !i!n]  fisli.  which  in  the  winter  nnd  pprinp  nre  brought  from  the  sen  for  gale, 
d!ff!i«»f  an  ahciiniiinijie  and  very  pernicious  odor.  The  wealthy,  theicffire,  prrfcr  to 
live  in  Uigelesch-Scharaf,  situated  to  the  south  of  the  city,  because  there  they  drink 
the  water  of  the  Nile  before  it  baa  been  defiled  by  the  city.  From  all  thia  I  think  it 
explicable  why  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  fall  sick  easily.  For  tliis  reason  too  the 
Ancients  plact-d  the  capital  of  the  country  at  one  time  at  Memphis,  and  then  at 
Alexandria.  The  healthiest  place  in  Fostut  is,  undoubtedly,  that  in  which  they  bury 
their  dead.'*  In  the  conservative  Orient  affairs  are  in  the  same  condition  exactly  to-day  ! 

The  so-called  Arabian  physicians,  whose  golden  age  fnlls  between  the 
8th  and  13th  centuries,  were  also  the  instructors  of  the  physicians  of  the 
West  in  Grecian  medicine.  Even  as  late  ns  the  17th  century  their  writings 
were  the  text-books  for  lectures  in  the  universities.  The  earliest  Aral)ian 
physicians  to  distinguish  theniselves  were  ineinl)ers  of  the  Nestorian  family 
cjf  BacliLishua  ( i.  e.  Servants  of  Christ,  flourished  750-1060),  all  of  whom 
were  famous  translators.    Of  these 

JuKJiB  (George) 

was  called  in  772  by  the  caliph  Almansor  from  Jondisabur  to  Bagdad.   His  soik 
Bachtishua  ben*  Jurjis 

1.  Ifi  .\rahic  proper  "names  Abu  or  Ebu  siirnifips  father:  Ben,  Ebn,  Ihn.  !!on  or  des- 
cendant; al.  el,  er,  il,  is  the  article,  and  the  name  following  gives  the  native 
country,  place  of  birth,  futher's  occupation  etc.  The  Arabic  sounds  are  not  so 
sharply  defined  to  oar  ears  that  Tariations  in  the  mode  of  writing  cannot  arise. 
Id  the  West«  Arabic  proper  names  often  undergo  such  changes  that  the  original 
and  correct  orthography  is  no  longer  recognisable.  As  examples  we  may  qaote 
Rambam,  Abimeron,  Avicenna  etc.  These  changes  are  noticed  in  their  appro- 
priate places.    ( Baas. ) 

[In  the  English  translation  an  eflfort  has  been  made  to  replace  the  (to  the 
English  eye)  rather  anconth  combinations  of  German  orthography  by  a  simpler 
mode  of  spelling,  where  such  changes  would  not  occasion  mistake.  Thus 
the  German  Dschordaehis  has  been  changed  into  Jurjis;  Dschabril,  into 
Jabril  etc.  (H.)] 
15 
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ciirp'l  tho  cali|)h  Harun  al  Rriarhii]  of  an  attack  of  Iicadaclin  by  Vilpcrlinif  him; 
wlul>'  his  xrautisoii  .Iiibril  ((labri'-l  H'2<)  )iaved  the  Hie  of  itio  srniif  caliidi  in  an 

apoplectic  attack.  The  latter,  in  his  earlier  successes  and  later  and  sudden  mi*- 
fortunes,  was  *  ftenuine  tjpe  of  the  Orient»l  physician-in-ordinarj.  The  later  dca- 
cendants  of  this  familj, 

Juajia  BEN  Bachtishua  (9th  century), 

BACBTiSfirA  UBN  Jabril  (died  870), 

Jahjah  (John)  bkn  Baohtisiu  a  (:il)out  900), 

Bacbtisdua  bbn  Jabjah  (died  940), 

Obbidallar  bbn  Jabril  (about  iUO), 

Jabril  ben  Obbidallaii  (tlicd  lOOG)  and 

Abu  Said  Okkidallah  (died  1058). 
only  partially  wtiaint  d  the  repufation  of  their  ancefltors. 

Another  Nesiorian,  and  physician  of  HaruQ,  was  Jahjah  RBX  Masewbih 
(780-857,  Mcsue  the  Elder,  Janus  Damasceuus), 

diKtinnuif<bp(^  as  a  translator  and  teacher,  like  all  tlie  Inter  Arnbinns.  discaided 

the  sfrDniz  }>iir<ia{ives  of  the  (ireeks  (n'lmimonv,  Nile-corn  etc.}.  rfM-orrntr  rifiinp  in 
their  stead  the  mild  Arabian  laxatives  (tamarinds  etc.).  lie  also  declared  ibat  the 
amall'pox  was  a  fermentatioti  of  the  blood  nec«>mary  for  all  men.   His  pupil 

HoNAiN  EBN  Ishak  of  HiRA  (S09-873),  called  in  the  West  Joannitios, 

was  a  Nestorian  teacher  at  IJu^^dad  and  a  Cdurt  physician,  equally  famous  with  hit 
master  for  his  translations,  for  each  of  which  he  received  the  full  weight  of  the 
manuscript,  told  down  in  iiold.  He  distinjcuished  himself  by  subtle  elaboration  of 
the  Galenic  doctrine  of  forces  and  humors  i  a^sumin^  4-G  chief  forces  and  the  nece«- 

•sarv  secondary  forces   nt  well  n«  five  Kind«  of  hil<-  of  nil  colors,  as  red,  frrreni«h- 
3'eHow,  letnon-ytlluw  eic.  i,  suid  i«»llu««.d  in  pari  the  Meilw.di-t.v.    With  PIhiu  be  con- 
-sidered  the  uterus  a  wild  beusl,  possessed  with  a  sore  lun^iiiig  for  ^enien.    He  also 
«98umed  that  it  wandered  about  in  the  body,  and  proposed  by  the  use  of  pleasant 
odors  and  ointments— introduced  into  the  vagina — (o entice  it  downwards,  or  w^tb  bad 
odors  to  drive  it  awi>y.    The  odor  of  finrWc  or  of  burnt  hair  serves  the  latter  purpose, 
and  is  consl'lci t  il  useful  evpn  to  duj*  for  by>rerical  p<*rsoti«!  wboce  eniofioTT*  'tbonnh 
not  their  utt  ri  i  are  well  known  to  be  verj'  unstable.    Normal  preHtiiiariio;.-  are  those 
of  the  head  or  feet.    In  Uesby  persons  he  advises  the  knee-elbow  position,  and 
sugj^ests  the  same  in  instrumental  cases  and  in  the  introduction  of  sup]>ositorles  into 
the  vagina,  in  order  to  entice  the  child  downwards.   Midwives  alone  should  operate. 
In  rexpect  to  therapeutics  he  was,  in  the  main,  a  follower  of  Hippocrates,  and  he  was 
also  a  good  oculist.    His  fous  ishak  (died  910)  and  David  were  also  translators. — 
JLbout  the  same  period  li\  rd  * 

Jahjau  £BN  S£&abi  (Serapion  the  Eider)  of  Damascus  (802-849), 

"autbor  of  a  compilation  written  ori^iinally  in  Syrine.  and  afterward.s  translntod  into 
Arabic  It  was  entitled  '  Aggreuator",  and  lontaiiK  ii  descriptions  of  a  di.'^t  a-r  «if 
the  head  called  "  Soda",  meuiuiiilis  —  Karabilos,  rachitis  =  H»d«,  and  of  an 
eruption  •»  Essera.  Hyi>teria  he  ascribes  to  a  want  of  sufficient  sexual  intercourse, 
—hence  iu  frequency  in  widows  and  old  maids. 

Abvl  Abbas  Ahxbd  bbn  Muhammbd  bbn  Mbewiln  bbn  bl  Tajjib 

BL  Sbrachfi  (died  899), 

physician  to  the  caliph  el-Motadhed,  by  whose  order  he  was  put  to  death,  tranalsted 
into  Arabic  a  book  of  Hippocrates  and  also  wrote  an  "lotrodaetio  in  artem 
medicam." 
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While  Galen  cla-ssiticd  siiiii)le  luediciues  ioto  grados  aud  qualities, 
Y-vrrn  r.ns  Ishak  ki.  Kimu  (AIciiin(hTS. 

an  Arahiiiii  who  (•(jiiiilliMl  hiin  in  lertilifv  ns  :i  writer  >  he  (•■imposed  niorf  th.-m  'JO') 
treatises;,  employed  tlie  doctrines  of  jreometrical  proportion  and  niusicni  hnrinony 
in  explftnation  of  the  effect  of  compoond  remedies.  His  example  wan  followed  almost 
down  io  our  modern  times,  crude  and  preposterous  as  it  sppeari.  l'hns» 

Cardamon  is  1°  warm,  i^eold,      moist,  1°  dry, 

Su-nris       2"      "     1°  1°      "    2''  ' 

Indijro  is  r  "  1°  "  r  "  1°  " 
Ewblicais    1°      "     '1°     "     I*      "    2*  " 

Sum         Ay  warm,       cold,  a'  moist,  6"  drj. 

As  the  warm  And  ctdd  are  equal,  and  the  dry  twice  as  much  as  the  moist,  ilie  above 

prescription  gives  us  a  compound  dry  in  the  first  dejiree. 

An   oqtially  fruitful  writer  was  the  contemporary  of  Alcuindus 
Thabit  k}{\  ('iiiniA   s:5nHiil  I  ;  whose  sons 
Ibrahim  kun  'riiAiur  nr.s  ('oriia  and 

Atii:  Saii>  8iNAN  HKN  TiiABiT  BKX  ('oRRA  (iVuHl  042'i.  aii(l  <irundson 
Thabit  ebn  Sin  an  (ditMi  1>73)— all  oftliL'in  were  called    The  Sabiaus  " 

-—were  presidents  nf  the  nieiiical  college  at  Maiidad. 

Another  later  (Spanish)  Arabiau  physician  Ebn  Wafid  (Abeiiguefit, 

007-1075), 

in  his  tr«*utiso  "On  the  powii^  df  I)ruys  and  Aliments",  nnd  in  sinniar  *-p«cii- 
lation.s  on  the  action  of  druiis,  iihowg  hiuiselt'  a  purtisuu,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
caM  of  Alciiindus.  —  One  of  the  most  distinguished  Arabian  physicians  was  the 
Persian 

MoBA>iMKn  Ebn  Zakarijah  Abt  Bekr  er  Razi  (Khay.es,  also  cor- 
rupted into  Abubertus,  Abnbater,  Bubikir.  Abnbcter),  originally  a  cithern- 
player/  born  A.  D.  850  at  Uai  (hence  Arrasi,  el  Razi),  later  an  active 
teacher  at  Bagdad,  who  finally  died,  poor  and  blind,  in  bis  native  city  in 
m  (9a2  ?,  1010  ?). 

Equally  great  as  a  philosopber  and  a  medical  writer,  the  **el 
Hawi"  (Liber  Continens)  passes  for  the  masterpiece  of  his  (237)  works, 
while  bis  Aphorisms  "  were  used  for  an  extremely  long  period  as  a  vade 
mecam. 

In  siir)£er3"  and  tlie  treatment  o(  diseases  of  the  eyes,  especially  in  tlie  operative 
brancht^F.  his  knuwiedjre  is  considerable.  IIi'  i;<  iieqii;it iitt  d  with  iTiC  (i)frsi!i\»-  j  ioce- 
dures  in  trichinfis,  en-  and  ec-lropion,  the  exiuiction  ol  caltuati  <  Mii  tinn  V  *,  trat  heot- 
omy,  tonsillotomy^  the  operation  for  fistula  lachiynialis,  ihe  reduction  oi  fractures 
and  dislocations  by  means  of  machines,  the  treatment  of  abscessts,  burns  (in  which 
be  advises  a  mixture  of  snow  and  water),  necrosis,  caries,  hare-lip,  fistula,  recotinizes 
fracture  of  the  penis  etc.,  while  his  )ryna3Colo^tcal  and  obstetrical  nnuirKs  relate  to 
retroversion  of  the  uterus,  hydronietrn,  nude  preirnaFu-y,  shatdri;:  tlie  pnrTtirient 
woman,  and  tinaliy  embryotomy  for  the  reii'  f  ot"  liibnr  liif  weii  known  culbut'"  etc. 
Id  dietetics  be  advises  against  the  weaning  of  children  in  summer.    Like  a  genuii:e 

I.  Other  physicians  besidea  Rha/.es  were  famed  for  playing  upon  the  flute  etc.*— 
evidence  that  anionj:  the  Arahiiitis  rnii.»?!e  stood  in  hi^ih  esteem  at  a  period  when 
in  the  West  this  art  was  almost  unkuown,  or  at  least  difiregarded. 
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Arabian  he  t1iou<rht  hp  conH  determine  in  primipane  the  number  of  future  children 
bj  tbe  number  o''  abdominal  wrinkles !     In  patholo^ry  he  fdllow^  Galen  aliiKJSt 
entirely,  "  since  otherwise  tbe  widely  Uiil'erin);  opinions  of  the  Ancients  lead  to  em- 
IwraMment"  —  ftstatement  which,  however,  may  b«  ttill  more  trnly  made  <»f  oqf 
modem  authors.  On  tbe  other  hand,  he  ia  one  of  the  earliest  and  moat  important 
dermatoloieiflta,  and  his  famous  description  of  the  smaII>pox  (first  mentioned  in  *  loci 
work  of  Ahrun,  presbyter  in  Alexandria  in  the  7th  century)  and  meuslts  \s  new  and 
orijrinal,  ihoufrh  in  the  therapeusis  he  follows  Hippocratic  principles.    A  proof  r»f  bi» 
tlieraptnilic  ijisight  is  found  e.  jj.  in  his  preference  of  food  to  drugs,  whenever  the 
former  may  suffice,  and  among  drugs,  hi:^  preference  of  the  simple  to  the  compound. 
With  respect  to  venesection  he  giives  the  rale  to  open  the  vein  longitndinallj,  and  re- 
commenda  in  hepatitis  opening  the  vein  of  the  right  arm,  in  bsematemesia,  the  Teioa 
of  the  foot  etc.    Purgatives  he  rejects.    His  Semeiology  and  Prognostics,  with  tbe 
exception  of  the  indicHtir-ns  to  be  derived  from  the  urine  and  the  platiots,  are  famous, 
wliilr  Ills  juiatomical  nti<l  jilivsiolo^ical  linowledge  never  exceeds  that  of  Gaien.  Y<^t 
he  mentions  the  double  recurrent  nerves,  the  infra-trochlear  branch  of  the  na*al,  tbe 
trigeminus  etc.   Children,  he  holds,  originate  from  a  mixture  of  male  and  female 
semen  (male  children,  in  ease  the  male  semen  is  more  vigorous,  female,  when  tbe 
female  seuien  is  the  stronger)  etc.   In  respect  to  ^fateria  Hedica  he  teaches  the 
ternal  use  of  the  prepar:>tioTi«  of  arsenic  mercurial  ointmpnt  and  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  the  interna!  empli>\  nx-iu  ot'ljraindy,  saitpeter,  borax,  red-coial  mid  jirecion*!  ptone* 
(the  prescription  ol  which  induced  the  utmost  fraud  in  pharmaceutics),  as  well  as  tbe 
chemical  preparation  of  oil  of  ants.   Moreover  he  does  not  consider  it  superOuous  to 
write  (ill  addition  to  many  other  subjects)  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  charlatan 
(a  character  of  specially  frequent  occurrence  among  the  Orientals)  and  the  skilfnl 
physician,  a  subject  upon  which  lectures  ought  to  be  given,  or  rather  revived,  in  our 
univer-'itir«,  for  this  was  done  during  the  la-t  century  almost  e\erywhere.    That  it 
i.s  do'ie  no  l  i  i.'.  f  is  due  probably  to  tlie  tact,  that  to-day  we  are  often  in  doubt 
where  t'l'"  e'iail;if;iu  ctids  and  the  true  physician  begins. 

A  vol}  .short  tinu'  •M'icr  Rhazcs  lived  the  Persian  physician  Ali  ben 
EL  Abbas  (Ali  Ahhaa,  died  001), 

who  in  his  "el-Maliki  "  (Hoyal  Book)  treats  in  a  scientific  manner  the  whole  subject 
of  me  Heine,  out  according  to  his  own  statement,  follows  the  Arabians  in  materia 
medica  only,  while  in  all  other  respects  he  is  an  imitator  of  the  Greeks.  He  very 
prnperly  demimds  of  the  physician  that  (as  he  himself  had  done)  he  should  control 
the  accuracy  of  the  pictures  of  di.sease  found  in  the  books  by  bis  own  observations 
at  tbe  bedsidf.  Lie  gi^PS  nius^clcs  to  tbe  eye,  but  occupies  hinj>eir  with  ideological 
rellecrioiis  rfis  lo  the  value  of  its  different  parts.  In  hi«  dietetics  (where  he  commends 
sugar  as  food  for  infanta)  he  furnishes  also  an  Arabian  regulation  as  to  clothing  con* 
sidered  in  a  hyjei<>nic  point  of  view,  and  notices  likewise  the  necessity  of  taking  into 
account  the  demands  of  habit.  He  is  prominent  among  the  Arabians  as  an  obstet- 
rical and  opbthalraological  writer.  Yet  he  also  considers  the  uterus  a  veritable  beast, 
wliii  h  l.Miijs  for  «tpmpn  as  its  food.  Tfie  extrartion  of  tbe  child  and  embryotomy, 
according  to  Ali  .Ablni.s.  are  albiwaltie  for  inidwives  alone.  Hifa  work  was  translated 
into  Latin  under  the  title  "  Pantegni"  by  Constantinus  Africanus,  the  first  author  to 
introduce  the  Arabian  writings  into  the  West 

The  tieatise  on  materia  medica  and  diet  of  Alhenri,  and  the  oompen- 
dinrn  of  pathology  of  Abu  Jafbr  Ahmed  ebn  el  Jerau*  ( Algazirah,  died  1004) 
are  also  to  be  referred  to  this  period. 

''The  Prince  of  Physicians"  (el  Sheik  el  Beis  —  he  was  also  a  ]K>et) 
was  tbe  title  given  by  the  Arabians  to 
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Abu  Ali  el  Hosskin  kbn  Abdallah  ebn  Sina  (VAm  Siiia,  Avicenna, 
980-1 037\  in  recocrnition  of  his  great  erudition,  of  which  the  chief  evi- 

deiiccs  are  stored  in  liis  "Canon". 

This  work.  tli<>u«ii»  it  contams  MibslHitliall.v  vnrchj  tlit- coiicin.sM'iiii  of  \\\v  CJieeltB, 
wag  the  text-book  and  hiw  of  liio  henlinj:  jirf.  even  us  ax  the  fir.st  ceniurj  of 
modern  times.  It  inclodefl  anRtomv,  physiology  and  materia  medics,  in  it  are 
mentioned  camphor,  iron  in  varioim  furron.  amber,  terra  MtfiilatM,  aubltmale  (lie 
differs  from  Gaten  in  the  use  of  chemical  remedies),  cuhebs,  Hloe8,  manna  and  mnny 
other  drnvrs.  He  considers  jrnld  a,nd  silvi  r  n<  "  blood-puritior? ";  hence  jrildrd  ruiil 
silvered  piil^  are,  in  his  view,  specialiv  ctfic  ;i(  i<)ii>.  lie  also  rec-omnietit!^  uritic  aii<i 
similar  substances  as  remedies,  while  he  advises  i>leeding  at  the  outset  of  diKoine  at 
a  remote  point  from,  towards  the  end,  at  a  point  coniijcuoos  to,  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
Epileptics,  according  to  him,  should  eat  heartily  at  midday,  less  at  evening.  For 
patients  suffering  from  consumption  he  prescribes  Tene.«ec(ion.  and  then  gives  sugar 
and  milk;  in  diarrhoea  he  prescribes  penile  laxatives.  lie  also  dl.scu.«Re8  compound 
remedies,  and  knows  many  "cordials"  etc.,  in  all  which  matters  he  shows  himself  a 
genuine  Arabian. 

His  pathologj  makes  prorainenl  mentioo  of  mental  diseases,  and  notices  tic 
donloorenx  (described  also  by  cither  Arabians),  tetanus,  "blueing  of  the  eyes",  three 
forms  of  inflammation  of  the  chest'— plenritis,  moscular  rheumatism  and  mediastinitis 

— nieasle.«,  the  purples,  albaras  nigra  etc.  Be  is  also  .«aid  (according  to  l.eichien- 
stem  -  to  have  been  the  first  (?)  physician  to  teach  the  contajiiousness  of  phthisis. 

In  liis  ircnrra!  pntholojiy  and  therapeiitie-  he  distinguislies.  nmonjr  other  matters, 
lifteen  kinds  of  pain,  as.^umes  four  peripailii  itco  schola»-iic  cbum  s  (»<  disea-^e  (ihe 
material,  eflScient,  formal  and  final  causes),  preserves  the.  Galenic  humoral  pathology 
etc.  In  great  coldness  and  in  great  heat  he  gives  no  medicines,  and  considers  the 
aame  remedy  good  in  one  locality,  which  would  be  injurious  if  employed  in  another. 

In  8uri:*-T y  tie  calls  the  extraction  of  cataract  a  dangerous  operatio?),  but  speaks 
in  favor  of  dejtression ;  declines  to  operate  on  stranirubited  hernia;  describes 
P'lnctnre  of  the  blnddor;  the  method  of  direct  repn«ition  liftlip  head  of  the  of  brrichii 
lit  ilislucation,  liie  method  by  which  leeches  and  other  toreiun  bodies  when  swuiluwed 
may  be  removed  from  the  cusopha|£us,  hardened  wax  removed  from  the  meatus  etc., 
while  he  prefers  to  loosen  the  teeth  by  means  of  the  fat  of  tree-toads,  rather  than  to 
pnll  them  ont.  In  obstetrics  he  follows  the  views  of  the  earlier  writers.  In  military 
Huruery  (accordinf;  to  Prdhlich)  he  tanght  only  very  little,  and  this  be  burrowed  from 
the  Greeks,  without  >:iving  his  own  experience. 

The  history  of  Avicenna's  life  is  as  follows.  His  father,  a  reputable 
official,  who,  at  the  time  of  Avicenna's  birth,  resided  at  Afscijena  in 
Bokhara,  supplied  to  him  verj*  early  the  foundation  of  all  Ortcnt:il  instruc- 
tion, i.  e.  the  knowledge  of  the  Koran,  wliieh  work  he  knew  by  heart  as 
t-arly  as  his  tenth  year.  After  this  he  studied  graminfir,  dialectics,  astron- 
f^vny  and  o^eomotry.  loarncd  from  a  merchant  the  Indian  figures  and  arith- 
nit'tic.  tlien  devoted  his  lime  to  the  Aristotelian  pliilosophy.  and  tinally 
turned  his  attention  lo  the  .study  of  medicine,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Xestorian  Abu  j^nhel  Mosiehi  and  Alui  Nasr  Alfarahi  at  Ha<idad.  As 
early  as  the  age  of  si.vteen  he  was  qualilied  to  teach  and  practise  this  pro- 
fession also.  At  a  later  period  he  became  vizier  at  llaniadan,  but  wa.s 
deprived  of  this  ottice  and  even  thrown  into  jtrison,  wiiere  he  wrote  many 
of  bis  medical  works.    He,  indeed,  recovered  his  freedom  and  his  office, 
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but,  having  fVesh  occasion  to  be  apprehensive  for  his  liberty,  he  kept  himself 
concealed  for  a  loiiiz  tiim*  in  the  house  of  an  apothecary.  Finally,  iiuw*  vn  . 
he  was  discovered  and  impri.-ioncil  in  the  castle  of  iieidawan.  .Vj^'ain,  in 
the  ijarb  of  a  ui<»nk.  he  fled  lo  Ispahan,  where  he  enjoyed  renewed  di»- 
lijieliou,  but,  undermined  in  health  liy  women  and  wine,  he  died  during  a 
journey  to  Ilamadau,  in  tlie  38th  year  of  his  age. 

His  vtewxi  as  to  whnt  'i&  allowable  to  a  phj\siciflD  are  characteristic  of  Arabian 
modes  of  thoufcht  and  ideas.  As  a  priest  he  coidd  never  employ  reason ;  in  his 
cbaractfr  as  a  philosopher,  however,  it  was  petmii^sible  to  make  some  use  of  it  When 
e.  Z-  it  is  assiprted  that  jaundice  is  removed  bv  looking  at  yellow  objecta,  he  «itl  not* 
H'*  n  itliVHtrian,  question  the  fact,  }et|  as  a  philosopher,  be  cautions  against  super- 
stitiou.-^  r«  itiidics. 

Fi»r  the  fact  that  .Vviccnna  hocnrne  at  (»iiee  the  ruling '*  Authority  " 
auKwii;  tlie  .\ral>ians.  and  at  a  later  periud  amnn^:  tin-  ("hristinns  also,  the 
eireumstanee  that  e( immeutiuies  upon  his  work.s  ap[>eare(l  immediately 
(thou*?b  he  was  himsflfonly  a  eommciuati^r  and  eompilcr  speak.s  volumess. 

T8n.\K  iiE.N  A.MRAN  (about  '.MID  of  Bagdad  was  the  founder  of  Arabian 
medieine  in  Africa  and  was  erncitied. 

IsuAK  i!K.\  ."^oi.Ki\iAN  9W)  wrotc  ou  dietctic  subjects  and  the 

deportment  and  eouiluet  of  the  physician. 

Usinir  art  a  euide  the  elementary  qualities,  he  drtei raiiies  the  value,  not  oiiiy  of 
the  dilferent  kindd  of  Oesh,  but  ako  uf  tbu  special  purtii  of  one  and  the  same  uniiual. 
Altboujeh  he  waa  a  Jew  (hence  called  eUIsralU  and  Isaac  Judieas),  he  declarea  pork 
to  be  very  healthy.  He  was  the  first  (?)  to  introduce  senna.  Very  properly  al«o  be 
decides  upon  the  qualities  of  sprinfC  water  in  accordance  with  its  source,  or  in  eon>id- 
efiition  of  tho  flifuMte,  »nd  irives  direction.*'  for  the  I-akin;:  of  brt  iKl.  a  j-iibj.  .  t  vrbicb, 
as  w<2  know,  Liel)!*:.  in  n'cent  times,  did  n^>t  consid-  r  it  siijit  i  (imais  n*  «  \]ilaiu 

About  the  same  period  Abi  l  Hassan  (iARIB  ben  j^aid  (about  83(;-t>3o) 
composed  some  obstetrien!  t i  catifie.s  (  the  fMily  specimen  of  hi.s  works  which  ha.s  been 
preserved  to  in  whicb  wt^rc  coniiidered  the  diseascii  of  childbed  and  children,  the 
means  for  increasing  the  semen,  the  method  of  recognizing  the  sex  of  the  fcetus  in 
Qtero.  iHbor,  suckling,  the  rearii^r  of  children  etc.,  while 

Ebn  Sbrapion  the  YooQger  (died  1070), 
in  hia  work  "On  Simple  Remedlc;: "  collected  all  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  and 
Arabians  on  thi.s  >iubjeet.  Spinach,  nutniojr,  niu.sk,  liquid  amber,  senna,  a.«afa>tida 
etc.  are  minutely  dr^f  libed,  while  wonderftil  nccount.s  an>  t:t\  en  r  f  the  procuring  of 
ar>phalt,  bezoar.  diamonds  and  the  ma;:neiie  hJoiie.  On  mutt-riu  niedica  and  pharma- 
ceutics isubjfcti)  in  wliicb  his  "Grabadin"  served  for  a  long  period  as  the  chief  )iuide), 
as  well  as  upon  pntho1o}i^,  he  wrote  numerous  treatises,  which  were  nied  aa  texl* 
books  in  the  Christian  schools  as  late  as  the  16th  century. 

Jabja  ben  Masbwaih  bkn  Ahmed  (Mesu^  the  Younger,  died  1015} 
of  Maradin  od  the  Euphrates, 

was  a  pupil  of  Avicenna.  and  oidinary  pbyHician  of  Alhakem  IT.  (96l-9i6)  at  Cairo, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  a  Christian,  He  taught  the  so^alled  correction  of  drugs, 
the  preparation  of  extraei.i  etc. 

The  Christian  physician  Jah  J  ah  ebn  Jesla,  of  Bagdad  (dietl  llM(t), 

composed  treatises  on  dni'^«  nnd  disPMSPs  in  r\  tiiJuiltir  form,  which  w»»rf  eiititlod 
"  Takuim  eluUdan".    lie  apostatized  to  Mahommedanisiu  iu  order  to  be  able  lo  hear 
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the  lectures  of  Abu  Ali  ben  Walid,  and  afterward.s,  abused  both  Jews  and  Christians, 
like  a  true  renegade* 

A  rival  of  ATioenna  in  the  fame  won  in  the  department  of  surgery  ia 
the  Spauish^Arabian  pliysician, 

Cbalap  ben  Abbas  Abul  Cabim  sl-Zabbewi  (Abulcasem,  Alzaha- 
ravins,  Albucasis)  of  Elzahra  (Zahera)  near  Cordova  (936-1013). 
Hie  medieo-aurgical  (ext*boolc»  entitled  **  Altasrif"  (Compendium),  much  of  which, 
like  the  works  of  many  of  ihe  ArHbiaiis.  is  simply  copied  from  the  Greeks  (Paul  of 
Aejrina  and  others),  had  until  i\  late  period  almost  undisputed  sway.  This  is  ef^peci- 
aUy  trnp  of  tlie  tenth  chnptcr  on  «iiriX(«ry.  The  indications  for  the  actunl  caiitprj' 
form  the  hjngesi  jitciiou  oi  the  work,  fhis  may  be  considered  the  Arabian  uatiutml 
iastnimenti  though  it  was  aUo  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  later  Greeks,  who 
shrunk  from  the  knife.  It  wan  recommended  in  numerous  diseases^  from  feebleness 
of  memory  to  spontaneous  luxations  and  hernia,  as  well  as  for  the  stayinu  of  arterial 
hsmorrhajse,  when  complete  division  of  the  vessel  and  s-typiics  failed.  '1  he  form  of 
th*>  instruments  vnrif  «l  with  t!  o  Itcnlily  and  ol'j«'Ct  of  the  oj>praii<>n.  Hi"^  treatit-e  on 
<<p«'r;ition.s  includ«-A  v  ry  numerou.s  proci-dure.'^,  a«  li;:;ition  ot  artt  ries  in  iheir  contin- 
uity, arapututiou  (umputatiguii  above  tiiC  knee  and  elbow  lie  was  probatdy  the  brst  to 
interdict  as  too  dangerous — Wernher);  suture  of  the  intestine  with  threads  scraped 
from  the  intestinal  coat;  the  operations  for  bare-lip.  rannia,  exscetion  of  necrosed 
bone,  CttttinjE  of  Bstuln  (hIho  the  use  of  the  Itsature  and  the  cautery),  operations  for 
goitre  and  aneurinin,  lijration  of  staph\loma,  operatioji  for  cataract,  puncture  of  the 
cornea,  different  forms  of  sutnro,  Irtfiotripsy  *hy  implif-nt'on \  use  of  the  silver  cathe- 
ter  (injjtoad  of  the  copper  ones  used  heretofore),  explonnti  trocar,  artificial  teeth  of 
beef^bone  etc.  Lithotomy  in  women  should  be  performed  by  midwtves  under  the- 
direction  of  the  physician,  as  follows : 

"The  finder  should  be  introdoced  into  the  rectum  of  virgins,  into  the  vagina  of 
married  women;  then  an  incision  should  be  made,  in  virtztns  to  the  left  and  hrlow 
into  the  luK'um  in  married  women  between  the  urethra  and  os  pubis,  so  that  in  both 
cases  the  wound  i.s  oblique." 

He  performs  venesection,  atier  the  tuanner  of  the  Arabians,  upon  the  soand  wde,. 
and  recommends  the  employment  of  the  same  with  the  view  of  prophjlaxis,  an  idea 
from  which  sobseqnently  originated  a  pernicious  custom.  (Stahl.) 

Besides  the  surgical  diseanes  already  noticed  from  his  treatise  on  rperations.  he 
recogni/.es  a  ftanjironous  epidemic  erysipelas,  warty  e.xcre?cence8,  fraf  f tires  (which, 
after  the  manner  of  hh  hr  rr  ctifies  hy  means  of  machines —  a  en d  procedure 
of  which  reminisconci'.H  still  e.xisi  amou;:  the  publicj  an»l  wounds.  His  operative 
midwifery  knows  nothing  outside  of  the  same  art  among  the  OreekSt  save  the  recog- 
nition of  an  abdominal  pregnancy  discharging  bj  external  suppuration.  Plates  of 
iastmments  adorn  the  work.  He  valued  anatomy  as  an  important  aid  in  the  prai'tJce 
of  surgery. 

In  his  patholojry  he  renitrni/.es  crustu  Inctea,  and  the  rt  .-uhs  of  the  use  of  mt  r- 
eury  in  the  form  of  affections  ol  the  mouth  and  salivation,  but  follows  in  the  main  the 
teachings  of  Rhazes. 

Abd  el  Malik  Abi:  Merwan  ebn  Zoiir  (1113-1162,  1196?,  Abim- 
erf)n.  A  v(nizoar\  son  of  a  physician,  and  probablj'  a  Jew,  was  alflO  bom  in 
Spain,  al  Pentaflor,  near  Seville.  He  (lied  honored  as  "The  Wise  and 
Illustrious  titles  which  he  won  by  a  freedom  firom  prtjudice,  so  extensive 
that  he  ventured  to  contradict  even  Galen,  a  hazardous  undertaking, 
especially  for  an  Arabian,  at  that  period. 
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Id  hia  time  too  it  wm  conBiderad  digmceful  to  praetiiie  operative  sargerj. 
Nevertheless  hot  like  Albocuia,  practised  it  with  inarlied  distiRCiion,  excepting,  bow* 
ever,  lilhotomy,  which  was  also  considerr  d  so  excessively  di>:<:racefal  amoog  the 

Greel<s.  He  evpn  performod  expcrimoiital  operation."  on  tlx-  Ii>\\or  nninmU.  nnd. 
iti'leed,  tli<.'  first  total  extirpation  of  thv  litetus  ie  ascribed  to  hiui,  inriu'.'^li  opera- 
tion aruae  from  confounding  the  uterus  wiili  un  uccidentui  abscess.  In  general,  bow- 
ever,  he  was  satisfied  with  plasters  etc.,  aod,  indeed,  proposed  to  remove  stone  in  tb« 
bladder  bj  the  internal  use  of  the  oil  of  dates,  and  exostoses  hy  the  magnet. —  In 
physiology,  on  the  snliject  of  the  relative  importance  of  or^cans.  he  call.<'  attention  to 
the  fact  that  no  or^an  can  perf  Drm  its  functiott<5  propr rly  withQut  the  aid  of  another 
(e.  <;.  the  bruin  or  lungs  without  tlie  itverK  nnd  tiiat  one  fiinnnt,  thprefore,  distinjruish 
aoj  one  organ  as  the  most  important.  Further,  in  oppcsiiion  io  (jalcn.  he  assigns 
sensibility  to  the  teeth  and  the  bones,  and  holds  th«t  the  continnance  of  life  depends 
upon  a  correct  crasis  of  the  humors.  In  a^tiological  matters  he  lays  stress  upon  the 
deleterious  qualities  of  the  air  of  swamps.  His  special  patholoiey  mentions  pericarditis 
and  pericardial  uMuIation.  consnniption  from  abscess  of  the  stomach,  mediastiniti.s 
fjrowtlis  in  the  st'nnach,  srtltvary  concretions  under  thp  tongue,  quinsy  from  paralysis 
of  ill*,*  pharyngciil  muscles  etc  ThprappnticHlly  lie  tetommrnds  in  inHauiniHtiotis 
venesection  always  on  the  sound  aide,  llie  milk  cure  in  con<«umption,  considers  — 
again  in  opposition  to  Galen a  maarosis  curable  etc.  h  is  important  to  obser^-e 
also  the  fact  that  his  book  "Tai'sir",  in  which  he  records  the  foregoing  results  of  bis 
experience,  avoids  all  sttbtilties,  and  lays  down  experience  as  the  sole  guide  of  the 
physician. 

A  pupil  of  Avenzoar  was 

Abvl  Welid  Muhammbd  ben  Ahubd  bbm  Roscbb  (Avsrrobs)  of 
Cofdova,  the  Mobammedao  "Spiooza"  (Sepp),  a  man  wbo  exercised  the 
greatest  influence  'upon  his  own  time  and  succeeding  ages.  He  was  a 
leligiouB  free-thinker,  who,  biding  himself  behind  the  precepts  of  philoso- 
phy, awakened  doubts  as  to  the  creed  of  the  eiiurcli,  and  the  church 
accordingly  hated  him  bitterly.  He  died  at  a  good  old  age,  in  Morocco  in 
the  year  1198,  afler  having  suffered  bitter  persecution  at  the  hands  of  his 
fellow-believers,  in  consequence  of  the  pantheistic  views  awakened  in  him 
by  the  study  of  Aristotle,  wlioso  trustiest  follower  he  was  among  all  the 
Arabians.  He  was  chiefly  a  philosopher.  like  nlmost  all  the  Arabian 
pb3'sicians,  but,  by  reason  of  his  opposition  to  Galen,  and  of  a  few  peculiar 
views  preserved  in  his  Coliijat"  (Compendium),  he  deserves  also  a  place 
in  medicine. 

With  Aristotle  (whom,  as  we  know,  the  Nestorians  hod  made  accessible  to  the 
Ar!ibian«V  he  clainipd  fsensibility  for  the  Isearf,  wli'le  in  otlier  r»'«pei-!s  be  h(*hi  it 
merely  the  place  of  orijjin  of  the  arteries.  He  considered  the  tthtreui  principle 
inherent  in  the  semen  the  only  essential  agent  in  jieneration,  and  declared  the  possi- 
bility, by  means  of  this,  that  a  woman  mijcht  be  imprejtnated  in  a  bath,  in  which  a 
abort  time  before  a  man  had  had  a  seminal  emission.  He  was  prompted  to  the  adop* 
tion  of  this  opinion  by  the  oath  of  a  cunnin<r  wife,  who  had,  at  all  events,  got  in  a  bad 
cnndifion  without  the  aid  of  her  husband.  The  s^n^o  of  sitrlit  bo  soufrht  in  the  lens 
of  ibf  <'ye.  Thn  Rnial!-pi IX.  arordini:  to  his  teaciiiii^,  ijimt  iH  fVilI<  \hc  sntne  indi- 
vidual more  than  once,  in  therapeutics  he  rigecUs  the  employ ment  of  nmiheraatical 
formulse  in  the  compoundtnjc  of  remedies,  and  holds,  instead,  that  the  duty  of  the 
physician  consists  chiefly  in  the  application  of  general  principles  to  special  cases* 
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The  distiii'juisbed  Jewish- Arabian  theologian,  philosoplicr,  mathema- 
tician, astronomer,  jeweler  and  physician,  Abn  Amran  Mum  ben  Meimun 
el  Cortiobi  (Rabbi  Mosks  hf.n  Maimon,  Maiuionides,  lluiiil)!un ).  during  the 
persecutions  which  Avernx's  had  to  endure,  even  at  the  hands  of  his  earlier 
patron  Al  Mansur  Vacnl)  (died  1198),  king  of  Morocco  and  Spain,  showed 
himself  a  generous  pupil  of  that  savant  by  supporting  him  and  obtaining 
for  him  a  refuge  among  the  Jews.  Mairaonides  was  l>orn  at  Cordova  (U;>5 
or  1130),  and  died  ordinary  physician  to  the  sultan  Saladin  in  Kgypt 
A.  D.  1204  or  1208.* 

fle  composed  ao^nllei]  **  Aphorisms",  in  tho  style  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen 
(whom  he  carefully  followed),  wrore  on  dietetics,  hemorrhoids,  the  causes  and 
S|yniDtoms  of  disease,  and  furnished  an  improved  method  of  circuinciiiion.  As 
examples  of  his  dietetic  prescriptions  we  niny  quote  the  followint;:  "  IToney  and 
wine  are  injiirinn<s  for  children,  but  bent-ficial  for  tlio  nKl.  pnrtir-nhirly  in  winter.  In 
summer  a  third  lesh  quantity  should  be  taken."  L^urin^  i^it-i  p  one  siiould  neither 
lie  upon  the  face  nor  the  bacli,  but  only  on  the  side;  during  the  earlj-  part  of  the 
oifcht  npon  the  left  side,  towards  its  close  upon  the  right.  One  should  not  field  to 
sleep  until  3-4  hoars  after  supper,  and  should  not  sleep  in  the  daj-iime."  "Coitus  is 
not  fruitful  when  one  is  surfeited  or  bui^ry,  hut  onlv  when  dii^c.stion  is  completed. 
Nor  is  it  siicce>sfiil  in  the  sitting  pOMtnre  or  ^tandini  "  Opplnr^  All  of  this  is  char- 
acieri8Sir  ot'  Anibieo  .Tf  wish  fashion  with  its  subiie  refiiieinents! 
About  the  same  i>eriod  lived 

Abd  £l  Letif  ben  Jussuf  B£N  Muham3I£D  (11G2-1231,),  a  native  of 

Bagdad. 

He  studied  medicine  in  his  native  city  and  is  famon.s  for  his  description  of  his 
truveU  undertaken  fur  the  sake  of  studyin;;  the  natural  sciences.  He  composed  166 
treatises  relating  to  philosophy,  medicine^  history  and  philoloiey  —  an  exquisite 
example  of  ibe  erudition  and  fertility  of  the  Arabtant.  His  "  Improved  Anatomy  " 
is  no  loniter  extant  This  work  contained,  as  the  sole  Arabian  contribution  to 
anatomy,  the  statement  that  the  lower  juw  (and  the  os  sacrum  usualiy)  consisted  of  a 

sin;;le  hone  only. 

Equally  famous  as  a  scientitie  traveller  and  learned  liutanist  is  Abd, 
Ar.LAii  BEN  AiiMEn  KHN  FA,  Rfith AR  CKltu  Biitar).  who  wa><  '-Teacher  of 
31edieiiie"  and  vizier  at  Cahirah  and  died  in  Daiiiascuj>  in  iL'  ls. 

His  Work  on  "Simple  Medicines"  is  founded  upon  the  writings  of  Galen, 
Dioscorides  etc.,  together  with  his  own  ob.^'ervalions.  The  latter  enabled  him  to 
correct  some  mistakes  of  Dioscorides,  whom  in  the  main,  however,  he  follows.  His 
knowledfce  of  plants  surpassed  considerably  that  of  Theopbrastus  and  Dioscorides 

The  most  famons  medical  historian  among  the  Arabians  was 

Ant-L  Abbas  ebn  Abu  Oskibia  Muwaffik  £D  Din  (Oseibia,  12U3- 

1273)  of  Damascus, 

wlif)  however,  wrote  nhn  on  mf^dicnl  stihjfct?!  and  mentinn-  e.  <r  the  chnrda  venerea, 
which  he  cures  by  laying  th«  penis  upun  a  j.ione  support  and  striking  it  violently 
wuii  the  list.  His  "  Biojp-apby  of  Distinguished  Physicians"  treats  of  Arabian, 
Persian,  Indian,  E(2yptian.  Christian  and  other  medical  men. 

I.  l'hr>  precise  dnteg  of  many  of  these  Arabian  physicians  vary  according  to  differeot 

authorities.  (H.) 
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Of  less  reputiit.ion  liKin  the  Ibregolng  physicimis  were  : 

Khn  J>Ai)SCHi»scH  (Avempas,  Aveu  Pu:*,  ditd  1138),  wIjo  wuh  poisoned 

by  his  •Colleagues": 

Abraham  bkn  Mkir  (Avernezel,  1093-1108)  of  Toledo,  who  died  in 

Rome  j 

ABtTL  Hasban  el  Mcktar  kbn  Botlan  or  Eludiaaem  ElimitlMr 
(died  1052) ; 

H08SCIN  Kt  ISTBRABADt  (ftbout  1155);- 

Ebn  Dschemi  Hibetallah  (12th  century;,  a  Jew,  his  pupil  ; 

Ebn  bl  Ainsabbi  (died  1153); 

Ebn  Dscdbui  ; 

A  LI  RoDWAN  (died  lOTil  or  1068); 
Mechitar  (about  1150),  an  Armenian ; 

Fakb-£I)-Din  el  Razi  (1149-1210),  a  pliiloaopher  and  pbyaician ; 
The  gynascologists ; 

Abd  er  Rahman  (about  1169),  a  phyaiciao  of  Haleb,  author  of  an 
"  Exposition  of  the  Mysteries  of  Women 

Ebn  Hobal  Muhaddib  bd  Din  of  Bagdad  (1117-1203); 

GiJAT  el  Oeith  (about  1335),  "  On  general  medicine 

Ahmed  ben  Jvsuf  bl  Japbdi  (about  1341),  author  of  a  meilicat 
compendium  ; 

}Cefi8  ben  Audh,  a  physician  of  Samarcand  (alwut  1424); 

Dawi'd  el  Antaki  i.  e.  *'the  Blind"  of  Misr/  (died  at  Mecca  1596); 

The  oculists : 

Ali  ben  IsA  (11th  century)  el  Kahal,  i.  e.  the  oculist,  wrote  a  treatise 
entitled  Tedhkireth  el  Kahalin,  or  "  Admonition  to  Oculists  "; 

Abul  Kasem  Omar  ben  Ali  kl  Mcsly  of  Mosul  (11  century)  wrote 
a  "  Manthelcel   or   Epitome  of  Ophthalmology 

KoTB-ED-DiN  BL  ScHiRAZi  (1236-1311)  of  Shiraz,  at  once  an  astrono- 
mer, philosopher  and  physician ; 

Kkn  el  Nefis  (Annafis,  died  1288  or  129G,  aged  nearly  SO),  a  famous 
jurist  and  juristic  author  of  Damascus  ;  tho  Arineniau 

Alcaxamusali  (about  1258),  probably  identical  witii  Abulkasem  Omar 

1.  In  the  Oriental  univerMities  (medrese;  professor^  niuderris;  study  duT%; 
stndent,  especially  of  theology,  =  softa)  there  nre  manj  blind  students  eveu  at 
the  present  day.    (These,  however,  are  usiiallj  destined  to  be  mueddins  (who 

announce  the  hours  of  prftver).  In  lH7o  the  »i!n\ rr^ity  Azbar  had  '.Vll  professors 
ntv\  10  7Vf>  fjindt-'iit^  fnirn  ali  tln' ( r.nntries  of  thf  Ivisl.  Thpy  hh' divided  into 
8|»ei.i:il  riwaks.  i,oiie>i|K)iulin>£  to  lii*;  njedi.Tval  '  Hur.»-;t'  ,  and  th<-  liitter  ov.r  their 
ori}!iu,  Uoabtleiis,  to  the  Arabian  models.  Tlie  mo&l  populous  riwak  was  the 
Egyptian;  that  of  the  S^'rians  nambered  250  students;  of  the  Turks  60;  of 
Bagdad  3  students  etc.  The  proportions  are  the  same  as  in  the  ftoldeu  aj{e  of 
Arabian  leamini:.   iKleinpaul.)  (Baas). 

T!k-  mn«fjMP  el  Azhar  at  Cairo  was  built  by  the  vizier  of  the  Falimite  cnliph 
M(it'/  I)'(!irnli;ili  in  '.^Vl.  In  criiiiicctiou  with  it  was  established  a  school  which 
speedily  grow  into  a  MuHsulrnan  university.  (11.) 
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ben  Ali,  a  philosopher  and  ph}-8iciaii  of  Bagdaii,  who  collected  everything 
written  CD  Ophthalmolog}-  by  the  Chaklsana,  iDdSanS}  Jews  and  Arabians. 
However  the  Arabians  produced  nothing  new  in  ophthalmology,  altliough 
it  was  a  department  in  which  they  ft^queotty  labored. 

Abu  Bkkr  ben  el  Ukdu,  (died  12U0)  an  equerry  by  profession  ,  and 
Mubammed  ben  Jakub  el  Clieili. 

Ill  tlie  }jhurmacii'>.  tirst  introduced,  as  noticed  above,  by  llic  Arabians 
(the  first  puMic  pharmacy  was  erected  b}-  A I  Man^ui  iu  tlie  year  745),  the 
studeuts  —  those  of  medicine  as  well  —  learned  pharmaceutical  preparations 
and  mauipulationB,  according  to  the  Arabian  pharmacopwias  and  dispcn- 
aatories  (Krabadin,  Grabadin),  under  the  direction  of  teachers  and  masters. 
These  works  contained  a  list  of  the  drugs  to  be  Icept  in  store,  and  directions 
for  the  preparation  and  preservation  of  medicines.  The  state,  however, 
watched  to  see  that  the  proper  medicines  were  always  kept  plentifully  on 
hand,  and  were  not  sold  at  too  high  a  price  —  arrangements  which,  as  we 
know,  exist  even  to-day  and  with  the  very  best  results. 

We  will,  therefore,  in  this  place  add  the  names  of  those  authors,  who 
rendered  special  service  in  the  department  of  pharmaceutical  science, 
whoee  practical  work  in  pharmaceutics  and  the  institutions  sub8er\'ient  to 
that  art  has  rendered  them  meritorious,  and  who  have,  therefore,  without 
doubt,  mediately  or  immediately,  greatly  advanced  practical  medicine  also. 

The  most  famoas  of  these  names  is  that  of  a  certain  Geber,  concerning 
whose  life  and  circumstances,  in  spite  of  his  fame,  reports  differ  very 
widely.  Sometimes  e.  g.  he  passes  for  a  native  Greek,  apostatised  to 
lalamism,  sometimes  for  an  Arabian  of  Haran  in  Mesopotamia,  whose 
proper  name  was  Abu  Mosa  Jafer  el  Sufi,  and  again  even  two  different 
penons  are  included  under  the  one  name,  viz :  Jafer  el  Sadik  and  his  pupil 
Jafer  el  Tarsnfi  (699-765). 

Under  his  name  are  atill  extnni  Home  chi^miefti  trvatiaes  (one  under  the  title 
"Alchemta*'),  in  which  nre  described  the  preparation  of  lapis  tnfernnlii;,  btibtimate, 

burnt  alum,  milk  of  sulphur,  arlilieiul  cinnabar  t*lc.    L'Tifortutiaicly,  however,  he 
(Ipfpfi'lw  thrit  iilrn  which  has  r,'iii>>  il  so  much  mis^i-hiff"  in  thr>  niiuds  and  life  of  many 
ot  mankiml,  viz.  lliat  by  cerium  methods  the  ha>cr  metals  may  be  converted  into  the 
Qoblcr,  an<l  that  the  latter  (since  the  baser  iuuredienUi  of  the  metal  have  been  re- 
iDOved)  posaem  also  the  faculty  of  removinn  the  nneleanness,  that  is  the  diseases,  of 
the  body.   He  also  forwarded  alcheniistic  delusionn  by  the  astramption  that  salpbur 
and  mercnry  were  the  basis  of  all  the  metals.   The  theory  of  the  transmutation  of 
metals  dt')n'ti<ied  upon  correct,  but  falsely  interpreted,  observf.tionR.    "By  expulsion 
of  sulphur.  r;i!cti;i  — evrrythini:  wliiiii  p<>«<!p««>.«  d  bistro  was  a  metal  -  was  chanj^ed 
into  lead.    From  the  lea<i  by  further  treniment  with  fir©  we  get  (by  rtdiaiiou)  a 
certain  qnantity  of  silver  and  from  the  silver  we  separate  gold.   Alchemy  re^rarded 
thne  separations  as  prodaciions,  and  the  lead,  silver  and  gold  as  products  of  its 
nanipttlstions."    "ndd  by  heating  wiilt  sal  nmnioiiiac  took  on  «  red  color.  What 
was  more  natural  then  to  the  inexperienced  mitul  than  to  believe  that  the  properties 
of  th<»  irif  ta]«;  dr>pf>ndt^d  tjpon  certain  conatifn*  iifs,  and  thnt  hr  the  alistraction  or 
addiUoii  uf  eertaiu  .suo^tiinces  the  properties  of  Mlver  and  cold  mi^ilit  lie  attained?  The 
unperfeci  tincture  produced  the  color,  a  more  perfevt  tincture  might  pve  the  lacking 
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qualities."  ( l-iebiu  )  TUe  first  phase  of  citemistry  too  whs  cliietiy  synthetic,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  17th  century  that  this  leience  entered  upon  the  analytic  metiiod. 
In  fact  all  the  natural  aciencea  (inchidtnie  medicine)  in  their  early  tirades  of  devel- 
opment pursue  chiefly  the  synthetic  route.  ToHlay  the  synthetic  niethodt  aa  we  know, 
ia  revived  in  chemistry,  bat  only  on  the  basis  of  (trecetllnjE  analyaia. 

Among  other  authors  of  pharmaceutical  treatises 

Sabitr  ebn  Safiel,  (died  H(U>,  president  of  the  school  at  Joudisabar, 
published  the  first  •  Orabadin      in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  ; 

Abul  Soi.t  Omaja  (1068-1134)  wrote  ''On  Simple  Medicines',  a 
text-book  of  aiuitoiny  etc.: 

The  Christian  physician 

Amin  bo  Daula  jebn  kl  Talmio  (1070-1164)  left  us  an  "  Antidut- 
arium  "; 

Any  .Jafkk  ki,  (Iauki  (tlit'<l  loT,'))  ai.'^o  wrote    On  Simple  Kemedies 

XeDSCHIB  El)-I)IX  EL  J^A.MAKKAMH  (diL'd  1222)  COmiK)Se<l  an  '•Al{)lKilHtic 

Catalogue  of  Medicines  a  treatise  -  On  Cordials  "  etc.,  '*  On  the  6ymplouis 
and  Causes  of  Disease  ";  and 

Ebn  EL  KoTBi  (ahout  i:{ll  ).  a  physician  of  IJaLidad,  was  the  author 
of  a  treatise  entitled  '•  What  the  rii^sieiuii  should  know". 

lu  1236  Cordova  n  il  l>efore  Ferdinand  III.,  the  Saint  (IIS'J  1252). 
of  Castile;  in  1258  Ba^Mlad  succumbed  to  the  Tartars,  and  with  these 
two  chief  scats  of  Arabian  science,  that  science  itself  was  overthrown. 
Only  the  extermination  of  the  industrious,  high-bred,  but  over  refined  and 
efleminatc,  .Moors  of  Spain  (1492),  practised  under  the  veil  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christ,  and  by  tbe  "  Most  Catholic  "  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  (1452-1516)» 
was  needed  to  remove  the  Arabian  people  entirely  out  of  the  rank  of 
the  nations  advancing  in  civilization.  It  must  be  remembered  too  that  the 
Arabians,  even  in  tbe  meridian  of  their  power,  planted  by  their  wantonness 
tbe  germ  of  their  own  decline  and  overthrow.  As  conqnerors,  through 
their  luxury*,  immorality  (harems,  paederasty)  and  intermixture  with  tbe 
subjugated  peoples  etc.,  they  rather  plundered  than  utilised  the  wealth  apon 
which  they  seized.  All  these  are,  doubtless,  vices  which  accompany  the  acme 
of  scientific  and  artistic  cultivation  among  other  nations,  and— the  statement 
is  as  sad  as  true— occasion  and  accelerate  its  transfer  to  different  hands. 

Arabian  medicine,  entirely  independent  of  its  introduction  into  nos- 
ology of  a  few  new  and  important  diseases,  rendered  itself  of  essential 
service  to  general  medicine  in  the  following  directions : 

1.  It  cultivated  the  study  of  the  Greeks  and  made  them  accessible  to 
the  West  (though  in  a  corrupted  form),  until,  through  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, the  Greek  writers  could  be  once  more  studied  in  the  original.  This 
transfer  of  Greek  science,  including  medicine,  to  the  West  was  accomplished 
through  Italy  and  Spain,  and  even  as  early  as  the  age  of  Charlemagne, 

though  it  became  more  marked  in  the  following  centuries.   By  it  the 

^  ^  ^       _  »  

1.  liiiH  work  coiitiiiueiJ  in  uenerni  use  utnuiiii  ilie  ArnbiHits  umil  superseded  by  tbe 
"  Aniidorarium  "  ot  Amin  cd-Daula  ebu  el-Tuluiid  about  1125.  (H.) 
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Arabians  acquired  very  high  importance  in  the  intelloctnal  flevelopniciu  of 
the  West,  and  piirticularly  in  its  medical  culture,  llciice  the  popular  scorn 
of  ihf  Arahiuus,  manifested  by  those  who  proclaim  oul^*  "new  facts  as 
acfjuisitious  "  in  medicine,  seems  entirely  out  of  place. 

Indirectly  Arabian  civilization  and  culture  was  uf  further  udvant«ire 
in  ttiat  it  awakened,  by  its  own  too  servile  imitation,  an  opposition  uguiubt 
its  teachers,  and  even  against  itself. 

2.  It  introduced  a  great  number  of  new  and  active  remedies  firom  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  especially  from  the  department  of  chemistry  (a 
science  which  it  fiiirly  oreated)>  and  brought  to  life  the  pharmades,  as  an 
advance  in  practice. 

3.  It  contributed  directly  to  the  reform  of  practical  medicine  bj  the 
exhibition  of  chemical'  remedies :  indirectly  by  the  onion  of  the  natural 
sciences  with  medicine,  which  (on  the  advice  of  Aristotle,  indeed)  had  ita 
origin  with  them. 

4.  It  first  entered  upon  the  clinical  method  of  instruction,  though  it 
reaped  for  itself  very  little  advantage  thereftom. 

5.  It  preserved  a  lay  medicine  at  a  time  when,  as  in  the  West,  priests 
and  monks  only,  in  Christian  ignorance,  treated  the  sick  with  supernatural 
and  superstitious  remedies — a  period  which,  without  the  Arabians,  would 
have  lasted  at  least  longer  than  it  actually  did. 

Such  are  the  services  which  secure  to  the  Arabians,  for  all  time,  an 
honorable  position  in  the  history  of  medical  culture.  The  Arabians,  how- 
ever, did  not  fade  ftom  the  ranks  of  the  great  cultured  nations  until,  after 
a  relatively  short  period  of  bloom,  they  became  historically  senescent,  and 
when  other  and  more  powerful  races  (in  conjunction  with  whom  they  had 
themselves  labored  in  part)  were  able  to  assume  the  burden  of  further 
development,  even  in  medicine.  History  teaches  also  the  teleology  of 
national  life,  and  in  this  case,  as  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  arc  able 
to  determine  the  existence  of  that  law  of  development,  in  accordance  with 
which  nations,  after  attaining  the  meridian  of  their  intellectual  and  social 

1.  HieArabiaDS  were  extremely  well  versed  in  chemistry  and  techaologj.  They 
were  acqaainted  e.  g.  with  the  uee  of  powder  and  of  artillery  before  the  West. 
Even  as  early  as  the  llth  century  itt«B«id  of  them  that  "The  ship  of  the  king 
of  Tuiit^  rarripi-l  with  it  a  number  of  iron  tubf!'.  from  which  wiis  thrown  much 
Tiiiiixlt  riiiL'  tin'  '  (  IN  iirij  tie  I.ecm  s  chVnniole  of  Altbnso  VI).  They  derived  from 
China  a  knowledyie  oi  paper,  and  as  early  as  650  made  silk  paper  for  themselves 
in  Samarcand,  and  cotton  paper  in  Mecca  in  706.  The  latter  was  introduced  into 
Spain  in  (he  I2th  eenttirj.  (In  Egypt  papjma  was  still  enplojed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  9th  century,  although  other  paper  was  known.  A  piece  two  metres 
!onp  niid  so  centimetres  broad  cost  about  f^H  cont?. )  At  the  samp  period,  and 
about  500  years  before  the  West,  they  also  mu<lc  wooikiits  for  the  oniaiuentaiion 
of  paper  MS.  (Linen  or  rag  paper  is  not  mentioned  in  the  West  before  about 
1100.)  The  Arabians  also  received  from  China  the  compass,  which  they  im* 
proved  and  employed  as  early  as  the  12tb  century  on  sea  voyages  and  journeys 
acro.ss  tlie  (ir  sert?.  They  are  said  too  to  have  constructed  the  pendulum  clock 
as  early  as  about  1300. 
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culture,  decay  pbysically  and  mentally  —  a  law  whose  inexorability  we  may 
humanly  deplore,  but  whose  grandeur  in  sustaining  the  active  course  of 
history  must  fill  w  with  astonishment  From  the  grounds  of  the  past  and 
fertilized  by  the  good  reuMins  of  decaying  culture,  new  and  fhiitfhl  races 
must  be  transplanted  and  eulti%'ated.  Ancient  civilisations  never  pass 
away  until  the  germs  of  the  new  are  already  planted  so  widely,  and  ai« 
become  so  vigorous,  that  they  can  continue  to  grow  independently.  So  in 
early  antii^uity  Egyptians  and  Ass3'ro-Bab3'lonians,  at  a  later  period  Greeks 
and  Romans,  withdrew  from  the  scene.  After  them  came  the  Arabians, 
and  when  these  had  disappeared,  new  races  began  at  once  to  assnme  their 
r61e.  Lack  of  progress  and  activity  in  any  people  fhmishes  the  cue  for 
the  development  of  power  in  another.  Such  is  the  law  for  the  conservation 
of  force^  even  in  the  life  of  the  human  I'ace  I 

EPIDEMICS  or  THE  BYZAMINE  AND  ASABIAN  EPOCHS  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  iTKMlical  culture  of  the  Byzantine  empire  and  of  the  Arabians, 
discussed  in  the  i)rt'ooding  pages,  has  vanished,  as  such,  Iidiii  the  stage  of 
history  The  same  fate  has  likewise  befallen  n  form  of  disetxse  distin- 
j;ui«ihed  as  Tlu'  Plague  of  tlie  Ancients".  The  case,  however,  is  ditl'erent 
with  resp(>cl  to  the  ei)i(]einic  dist  a?srs  of  the  skin,  first  introduee<l  into 
nosf)li)L:y  liy  the  Aral>i.uis,  and  wliich  liavt'  impre^si'<l  iijion  tlu  ir  nK'di<  ine 
a  sl:ini[>  HO  delinite  that,  independent  of  this  connexion  they  oiild  n-.t  l>e 
suilal'ly  treated  historically.  Here,  therefore,  is  the  most  suitaldi-  j)hKe  (in 
the  (■oin[)l('ti(>n  (*f  the  picture  of  these  two  forms  of  civilization)  to  cunsider 
the  epideuiic's  and  the  new  epidemic  diseases,  which  cither  actually  occurit  -i 
within  their  period,  or  were  first  described  by  rcpiesenlatives  of  that  j>«M  i<'d. 

The  Middle  Ages  was  the  period  for  the  forcible  remodel! nii;  of 
humanity  in  both  a  spintuul  and  corporeal  view,  in  the  latter  din  <  t.ion 
the  causes  already  partially  considered  in  the  preceding  pages  were  active, 
and,  in  addition  thereto,  especially  the  numerous  and  frightfully  munlerous 
epidemics ;  so  that,  from  a  medical  standpoint,  we  might  name  this  {)eriod 
the  age  of  epidemic  diseases.  The  beginning  and  the  end  of  this  period 
were  particularly  ravaged  b}'  them.  None  can,  therefore,  wonder  that  the 
Middle  Ages  left  to  succeeding  times  only  one-half  the  population  which 
they  had  themselves  received  at  their  beginning ! 

One  of  the  most  frightnil  visitations,  which,  in  the  form  of  disease, 
have  ever  befkllen  mankind,  bears  in  history  the  name  of  Thi  Plaoob  of 
Justinian,  since  it  raged  throughout  almost  the  whole  reign  of  that 
emperor  (527-565).  But  it  also  continued  beyond  this  period,  prevailing 
nearly  70  complete  years  (from  about  531  to  about  600),  touching  in  Its 
devastating  march  the  whole  of  the  then  known  world,  and  not  sparing 
even  the  most  remote  barbarians,  the  Persians  and  the  Germans. 

As  is  tlie  case  with  all  epidemics  of  ftneieiit  iitii.>.>,  many  forerunners  and  attend- 
ants of  the  Justininn  pluuiie  are  metuiotied.    TiuMr  coiiiie.Nion  with  these  e|iiilemies 

is,  however,  partiall}*  inf xplicn!)!*'  ^thnniih  fhr  c  ti  diilily  of  mankind  know*  reailily 
how  to  explain  it;,  e.  g.  that  ut  comets,  earthquakes,  eeiipses  of  the  sua;  iu  part  they 
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stand  in  reciprocal  relutioiis  as  cause  or  effoct.  like  droiijiht,  iatiiine  etc.  Thus  there 
occurred  before  the  plague  of  which  we  are  speaking  an  earthquake,  whicb  in  a  few 
momentt  d^troyed  the  greater  part  of  the  popntous  citj  of  Antioch,  and,  from  the 
VMuUiog  cODflajjrralion,  laid  the  rest  in  aahes,  so  that  26,000  peraone  were  buried  in 

the  ruins  and  the  flames.    Then  couiets  of  wonderful,  and,  to  the  cuperstitious.  of 

f  iir^tful,  furtn  appeared,  and  throuirliout  a  wholo  t»  ar  there  wa«  :i  rpmaiksilde 
dai  kciiiiitf  of  the  tiun,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  numerous  volcanic  outbreaks  of  tlie 
same  period. 

From  the  year  5li8,  however,  there  raged  fur  a  year  or  more  a  general  famine, 
which  ID  Italy  alone  brought  to  a  miserable  end  an  innumerable  host  of  men — ^among 
the  Piceni  alone  oO.OOO  peasants  perihhed.  Marks  of  various,  but  always  remarkable, 

colnr^,  appeared  likewise  upon  houst  s.  stones,  clothing  and  oven  food, ^  everj  thing, 
iinti  (iieir  ^t'jruticnoce  wan  inn<:niiied  by  Christian  superstition,  then  in  the  bloom  of 
\outh.  into  all  tliat  is  triglitfui  and  terrible. 

With  such  harbingers  and  attendants,  and  after  a  destructive  conflagration  which 
had  reduced  to  ashes  the  pcreat  boepital  in  that  city,  there  appeared  in  Constantinople 
in  the  year  5M  a  form  of  death  (il  I  may  use  that  ekprewion),  which  was  originally 
only  local.  The  general  plague,  however,  originated  in  the  year  542  in  lower  Egypt. 
Thence  it  spread  ifs  dr  vastation  up  lhf»  Nile  and  awny  frotn  that  strentn  info  A?ia 
Minor,  at  first  eotiHniiig  itself  to  liie  cuu.-t,  but  grailualiy  bearing  into  the  interior  of 
the  continents  similar  devastation  and  equal  misery.  Con^ianiinople  was  speedily 
attacked,  and  (according  to  the  almost  incredible  accounts)  in  the  time  of  its  greatest 
severity  5,000-10,000  human  beinj^  perished  there  daily.  In  the  next  year,  howeveri 
the  plague  striding  over  Greece  to  the  West  reached  Italy.  In  515  it  extended  into 
Gaul,  and  in  reached  the  Hhinr  wliu.-,*-  bordering  cities  lot  that  time  in  the  bloom 
ot  prosiKM  ity  \  from  Mingen  a\^^r^  Mayeui  f.  th*-  metroi)oli8.  to  Schlettstadt.  it  depopu- 
lated with  its  ravages,  After  iliia  first  period  of  fifteen  years  (which  it  is  said  to 
have  afterwards  also  uniformly  maintained),  the  disease  became  milder,  though  it  did 
not  entirely  disappear,  until  in  558  it  visited  Constantinople  for  the  second  time,  with 
horroraonly  heightened  by  coniparison  with  its  first  assault.  So  fiercely  did  it  rage 
that  the  towers  upon  the  walls  were  unroofed,  filled  to  the  brim  with  corpses,  and 
then  a?ratn  covered  in.  since  hnnd.H  wen-  wantitJi:  to  ns-<*t!<t  in  tlu'ir  biiriitl,  while  man}' 
of  iho-'-e  wbu  lent  aid  in  this  horrible  labor  of  heaping  up  tlie  dea<l  IVII  down  them- 
selves and  expired  in  the  midst  of  their  task.  Thus  new  causes  of  deatit  in  the  form 
of  the  horrible  gases  of  decomposition  were  stored  up,  as  it  were,  in  these  fearful 
store^housea.  In  other  cases  the  dead  were  treated  more  judiciously  and  hjgienically 
by  sinking  the  corpses  in  the  open  sea  with  the  aid  of  a  ship  specially  appointed  for 
that  ptirpnsp.  thon^ih  sotnn  bodies  were  carried  by  the  waves  back  to  the  shore  — 
dreadful  tokens  of  waniint:  !o  tho«if>  whf)  ypt  survivpd. 

In  this  plague,  however,  the  general  imminence  of  death  broke  down  all  the 
barriers  of  cualom  and  shame  to  such  a  degree  that  only  the  worst  of  mankind  seem 
to  have  survived.  In  the  year  565  this  unprecedented  plainie  visited  Italy  a  second 
time  so  severely  that  the  Romans  could  not  advance  against  their  enemies. 

For  long  .years  this  plague  endured,  intermixed  at  the  c'n  i  nith  the  small-pox, 
sweeping  nwriy  iti  it.s  de%*ftstntin^  course  the  bloom  of  riiiin liood  and  yontli.  and 
destroying  the  greater  part  of  women,  maidens  and  children  in  all  the  then  kiu^wn 
world.  It  loosened  too  almost  all  the  rootlets  of  the  ancient  civilization,  so  that  the 
withered  stem  was  able  to  maintain  for  centuries  only  a  feeble  and  sickly  existence. 

Ko  medical  anther  has  left  us  a  description  of  the  phenomena  of  this  plague. 
The  profane  historians  report  upon  it  in  the  following  words  (vid.  B«aer): 

"Here,  however,  it  began  in  the  follr>wing  manner.  To  many  persons  nppari- 
tioos  appeared  under  the  form  of  some  human  being  or  another.    Those,  however, 
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who  met  ihein  were  seized  by  the  disease,  while  ihey  believed  that  they  had  recelTcd 
a  blow  from  the  spectre.  In  the  beginning  many  sout^ht  by  prayers  and  expiauMry 
offerings  to  prevent  these  horrors,  but  in  vain ;  for  even  in  the  templce  deetra«tioB 
overtook  them.   Others  shut  tbetns*-1ves  up  in  their  apartments,  bvt  then  there 

nppcftred  visions  in  a  drr>nm.  or  tlioy  heard  a  voice  which  railed  to  them  that  they 
too  beiongcd  to  the  niiiiilxT  of  those  devotr'd  to  deatli.  Most  persons  w(m-<'  nttackfd 
without  anything  of  tiie  kind  having  happened  to  them,  either  awake  or  ai>ie«rp. 
Some  were  seised  with  feiwr,  others  had  none.  The  disease  in  some,  after  beginning 
in  the  head  and  oecasionini^  redness  of  the  eyes  and  swelling  of  the  face,  descended 
into  the  pharynx  and  carried  ofT  those  whom  it  had  seized.  In  others  a  diarrhtea 
existed;  in  others  still  buboes  broke  out,  followed  by  a  pernicious  fever.  Such 
patients,  however,  died  on  the  2d  or  Hd  day.  Some  hreathed  their  la«»t  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness.  Anthrakes  (pblyctu;n;e  of  the  size  of  a  lentil)  also  broke  out  and 
proved  fatal  to  many. " 

The  disease  seldom  visited  the  same  individnal  a  seeond  time  (if  he  was  not 
killed  by  the  first  attack),  though  here  and  there  exceptions  occnrred.  Sometimes  — 
in  fisct  this  was  the  rule the  disea.se  appeared  to  be  called  forth  by  epidr mic  infln 
ences  only  :  sometimes  it  seemed  also  a  entitafrinnp  affection.  acaitiKt  which,  however, 
certain  i  ersoiis  ]»n«!pessed  the  most  remarkable  immunity,  "so  that  they  might  almost 
wallow  with  tiie  sick"  without  being  attacked.  Pregnant  women  were  exposed  to 
Special  dangers.  If  the  baboes  suppurated,  recovery  ofdinarily  followed.  Certain 
parts  of  a  city  often  remained  perfectly  exempt  from  the  disease,  and  in  the  affected 
portions  again  certain  houses  were  spared  in  a  remarkable  way,  while  others  beside 
them  were  utterly  depopulated. 

The  fact  that  huboe"*  shnwcfi  thoiii.-.elves  clearly  and  generalh"  for  the  first  time 
in  this  epidemic  proves  tlmt  a  transformation  of  tiie  earlittr  form  was  taking  piace.  by 
which  the  disease  was  converted  into  the  more  modern  plague.  From  this  period 
also  the  names  "pestis  Inguinaria",  "bubo*phMpie",  which  remain  to  ns  to^ay,  made 
their  appearance  for  the  firi-t  time. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  htibo-plague.  just  described,  was  developed  from 
the  plague  of  the  Ancients,  and  was  winning  for  it>e!f  a  placf  among  the  permanent 
epidemics,  the  same  thing  occurred  also  with  regard  to  a  series  of  other  contagiotia 
diseases,  to  wit,  the  small-po.Y  and  the  measles  (scarlet  fever?) ' 

Small-pox  was  most  probably  known  at  a  very  early  period  to  the  Indians  and 
Chinese,  as  well  as  to  the  Greeks,  only  (it  wonld  seem  as  the  result  itf  that  pecnliari^ 
of  the  medicine  of  the  Ancients— the  investigation  of  the  individnal  disease,  rather  then 
forms  of  dispase *  it  was  not  sufficiently  descrilH-il  in  accordance  with  its  symptom?, 
Thi-  iattor  was  first  done  in  a  tolerably  satistaciory  maiuier  by  the  Arabian  writers 
who  report  on  the  siege  of  Mecca  by  the  Abyssinians.  about  the  year  570.  According 
to  the  latter,  the  small<i»ox  seems  to  have  been  introduced  among  the  Arabians  bj  the 
Africans— small'pox  is  even  toKlay  the  special  epidemic  disease  of  the  African  race 
and  the  African  continent.  (The  Koran  also  mentions  the  disease.)  The  same 
statement  is  true  of  the  measles.  At  exactly  the  ?nme  p.  riod  however,  and  singu- 
larly in  the  We^t  nl<!o.  there  wa?  nheprvcil  u  tu  w  epid'  m:c  dis»  a?se.  di-ttingui^hed  as 
pustula',  pusuiif  tMarius  of  .\venches  already  calls  it  variola^  >,  and  described  by  the 

1.  Diphtheria  was  also  mentioned  at  this  period,  and  prevMled  nnder  the  name 

"  Riiuinancie  "  at  St.  De^ys  in  580. 
%.  According  to  Curschmann  the  term  "variola"  nrigiiKiily  included  any  disease  of 

the  skin  arcompanird  hy  the  formation  of  ]'apules  and  pnsttil*  s.  The  fir«t  physi- 
cian who  uMd  the  terui  apecitically  tor  smaii  pox  appears  to  ha»e  been  Con- 
(•lautinas  Africaaus  of  Salernum  about  1075.  ^U.) 
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famous  chronicler  Grerrorj  of  Tours.  The  first  medical  description  of  tiie  two 
diseajiea,  however,  was  iuruiiibed  in  the  7th  centurj  by  the  Grffico-Arabic  author 
Ahron.  The  firtt  distinct  diviiion  into  two  letmnte  forms  of  disease  is  doe  to  RhaseSf 
who  described  the  eehedrij  (smali-poz)  and  the  hMheh  (measlcis).  This  distttictton 
was  again  obliterated,  however,  by  the  introduction  of  e  form  of  disease  styled  humak 
(biacciae     variola  vel  exantheniata  iis  siroiliul. 

Moreover  the  Arabian  pliysicians  hrld  tiiese  tiiscases  ok  nu-re  varieties  of  one  and 
the  same  morbid  process,  the  beginnini^  of  which  they  piuced  in  fa  tal  life.  I'bey 
Mcribed  this  process  to  general  anomalies  of  nutrition  acting  dui  in>^  the  fwtal  period, 
and,  therefore,  also  declared  that  every  one,  as  a  rule,  mnst  undergo  these  diseases. 
They  pointeil.  inileed,  to  the  fact  that,  durinf;  the  period  when  the  woman  is  "preg- 
nant", the  blood  of  the  monthly  "  puriGcation  "  does  not  flow  (following  in  this  the 
Grecian  idea),  as  an  evidence  that  the  certainly  impure  materials  of  the  menses  were 
applied  to  the  nutrition  f)t'  ilie  fn  tus  Now  these  unci*  an  humors  mn^t  be  I'liain 
removed  from  the  body  J  whence  it  rehults  that  every  one  i»  "disposed    {an  we  vujiiiely 

express  onrseWes  to-day)  to  the  above-named  diseases,  bnt  is  also  attacked  by  them 
once  only. 

Of  the  symptoms  of  these  diseases  the  so-called  Arabian  physicians  had  quite  a 
satisfactory  ktsowledge  —  they  were  acquaitited  even  with  emiitions  in  tlie  internal 
organs  —  and  in  the  treatment  they  followed  more  judicious  principles  than  we  see 
always  pursut-d  even  at  the  present  dny ! 

Concerning  the  farther  conrse  of  smatl^pox  and  measles  during  the  Middle  Ages 
oor  knowledge  is  not  very  precise.  This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  these 
diseases  —  and  the  "holy  fire" — ^from  the  sixth  centurj'  onward  spread  more  and 
more  widely  over  Europe,  and  gained  great  diffusion  particularly  b}'  the  aid  i  f  the 
Crusades.  After  this  —  about  the  12th  and  I'Mh  centuries — they  prevailed  epidemic- 
ally in  England,'  and  even  in  Iceland  (1241-42)  and  Greenland.  IndetU  these 
latter  countries  were  so  depopulated  by  them,  that  the  civilization,  which  they  pos- 
sessed at  that  time  in  a  high  degree,  perished  almost  entirely.' 

1.  Small-pox  is  said  tf»  have  first  appeared  in  Enjiland  in  121!,  and  to  have  n  aehed 

Germany  via  the  Netlierlandsi  in  I4n:i.  1  he  disease  was  conveyed  fr<'m  Kurope 
to  America  at  an  carl^*  date,  and  appeared  first  in  Mexico  in  1527.  Thence  it 
spread  gradually  over  the  whole  continent.  According  to  Toner  it  prevailed 
among  the  Indians  of  New  England  as  early  as  1618.  and  its  ravages  were  felt  by 
the  white  settlers  of  this  section  in  1622  and  1638.  (H.) 

2.  It  is  wortliy  of  remark  that  in  the  extreme  north  a  notable  medical  culture  pre- 

vailed d'lrinjr  the  Middle  Apes  The  most  famous  northern  physician,  sursreon 
and  liLiiuluiaist,  iiafu  Sveinbjoi  n.sen  [died  I2tiUj,  according  to  the  detailed  account 
of  Ludw.  Faye  of  Christiania,  was  an  Icelander.  He  had  travelled  extensively 
in  France.  Italy  and  Spain,  and  bad  also  visited  England,  but  died  in  Denmark. 
He  practised  the  bimanaal  manipulation  of  Cetsus  in  the  diagnosis  of  vesical 
calculus.  We  .should  here  make  the  general  remark  that  in  the  three  northern 
kiniid'inis  civili7.;iti(in  had  attained  a  very  respectable  position,  e%en  during  the 
early  part  cd"  the  .Middle  Ages.  Icelanders  in  877  discovered  Greenland,  ami 
about  A.  D.  lOUO  also  discovered  the  coasts  of  North  America  and  practiced 
barter  with  the  natives.  Even  several  centnrtes  earlier  the  Northlandeis, 
Norwegians  and  Swedes,  carried  on  a  lively  trade  in  furs  and  amber  with  the 
Roman  and  Mohammedan  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  as  far 
an  RvT^nntium.  Indeed  between  tlu  7th  and  13th  centuries  they  were  even  hired 
aH  soldiers  by  the  Bysantine  emperors. 

/" 
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B.   MEDICINE  UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


J.   MEDICINE  UNDKR  THH  DIKKCTiON  OF  CATHOUC  IDEAS 
(THE  MEDICINE  OF  FAITH). 

1.  oovDmov  or  f  bofavb  boievoe  ivd  peaotxob  n  tbb  mm  of  tbb  to» 

OTBIBO  THB  nB8T  HALF  OF  THB  XIODLB  A0E8. 

Of  the  relations  of  medical  scieoce,  and  the  oonditioDS  of  practice  (so 
fiur  as  medicine  was  cultivated  and  practised  by  the  laity)  in  the  states 
which  arose  after  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire,  we  Icnow  veiy  little. 
Medical  works,  particularly  translations,  were,  indeed,  in  use,  but  we  have 
only  scanty  eyidenoe  of  the  extent  of  this  branch  of  literature,  and  the 
information  which  we  can  draw  from  other  sources  is  also  exceedingly 
meager.  Hence  it  is  that  very  little  mention  is  made  at  this  period  of  a 
lay  medicine  and  of  lay  physicians  —  in  contradistinction  to  clerical  or 
monliish  physicians;  yet  qnite  enough  to  establish  at  least  the  fact  that 
sudi  lay  physicians  were  never  entirely  wanting,  even  among  the  Germanio 
and  Prankish  nations.  They  must  have  existed,  though  in  a  condition  of 
deep  d^radation  when  compared  with  their  earlier  position.  We  might 
infer  this  too  ftom  the  simple  fact,  that  in  the  later  days  of  the  Western 
Empire,  there  were  still  very  many  educational  institutions,*  as  well  as 
numerous  physicians  of  pagan,  though  inferior  education,  whose  occupation 
could  not  have  terminated  at  once,  nor  passed  immediately  into  the  hands 
of  the  monks.    It  may  be  readily  imi^ned  from  the  lank  growth  of 

1.  In  the  4lh  and  6ih  centuries  famous  schools  existed  in  the  East  at  ConstQDtiD€|)le, 
Berytus,  Gmarsa,  Alexandria,  Laodtcea,  Perieamas,  Antsocb,  Athens  etc.;  in 
the  West  at  Borne  (Atben»ani).  Ravenna,  Marseitlet.  Aninn,  Bordaanx.  Trevei, 
Toulouse,  Poitiers,  Lyons,  Narbonne.  Aries,  Vienne,  Besan^on  etc  These 

schools  were  mostly  under  the  direction  of  pnpan  teucliers.  and  tbolr  ctirriculum 
coini)rised  j)liiiosophr,  medicine,  law,  liieiaiiirc,  uruKimar  nnd  astrolo<.'_v.  \W 
the  close  of  the  lith  century  roost  of  these  secular  schools  had  disappeared,  to  be 
replaced  by  the  monastic  and  catliedral  schools.  The  earliest  roooastic  school 
in  the  West  seems  to  hare  been  that  of  Niames,  founded  by  St  Caatorins,  bishop 
of  Asst.  A.  D.  422.  Others  soon  followed  at  I^rens,  Luxeuil,  Fontenelle,  Sitbier, 
St.  Medard  etc.  Monasteries  were  first  founded  in  EoglamJ  by  St.  Germain 
about  A'.\0,  atu]  a  monastic  school  was  estnblishfd  by  him  at  Banjror-lKcoed  in 
tiortli  Wales  a  few  years  later.  Iltuius,  une  of  8t.  Germain's  cooapauions,  also 
established  a  school  at  Llanyltad,  or  St.  Iltad's,  in  Glamorganshire,  about  the 
same  period.  IConsstle  schools  were  also  fonnded  at  lona  (565),  Lindiafanie 
($36),  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (about  670),  Peterborough  (670).  Whitby  (about 
675),  Jarrow  (678)  etc.  In  Ireland  monasteries  and  moaastio  schools  were 
introduced  by  St.  Patrick  aijout  440.  Among:  the  moat  fHmoits  monastic  schools 
of  Europe  were  tbosc  of  Fulda,  Hirschau,  Corvcy,  Prum,  Weisseubarg,  St.  Gall, 
Heichenau  etc.  tH.) 
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CbriatUui  (mimlgmmated  witb  pagan)  superatittoii,  as  it  maaifeated  itaelf 
eveii  daring  the  dosing  ages  of  Antiquity,  and  likewise  from  the  Christian 
soora  fbr  seienos^  and  the  defleiencies  of  profaner  scientific  efforts  and 
impnlaes,  that  no  great  weight  was  any  longer  laid  npon  ordinary  medicine, 
cspedally  that  descended  from  the  Ancients.   There  still  survived,  how- 
ever, from  the  closing  days  of  Antiquity  a  higher  dass  of  schools  in  whicH 
medicine  was  taught,  as  e.  g.  at  Maisdlles.  Lyons,  Autun,  Bordeaux, 
TonloQse,  Narbonne,  Aries  in  Gaul ;  at  Treves  on  the  borders  of  Germany ; 
at  Aventicum  (Avenches)  in  Switierland ;  at  Rome,  and  subssqnently  at 
Bavenna.   At  these  schools,  which  were  attended  not  simply  by  youths 
desiring  to  obtain  an  education,  but  also  by  gfown  men,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  jurisprudence  and  medldne  were  taught  The  teachers  were 
appointed  by  the  cities  and  were  exempt  from  the  duty  of  quartering 
soldiers  and  other  public  burdens.   Some  of  their  salaries  wore  very  high. 
Thus  Eumelus,  a  famous  teacher  at  Autun  (about  300),  had  a  salary  of 
$5500.     (Schlosser.)     Accordingly  Goths  and  Franks,  even  when  Rome 
had  sunk  to  the  position  of  a  little  cit}-  with  not  more  than  500  inhabitants,* 
for  the  most  part  copied  both  the  i)ablic  and  private  regulations  of  the 
Romans.    The  two  peoples  were  also  connected  in  culture  and  traditions 
by  family  descent  and  family  alliances.    Hence  many  students  went  for 
their  general  education  to  Italy,  or  even  to  the  capital  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.    We  know  too  that  some  acquired  at  Constantinople  medical  skill 
and  information,  which  they  suljseqiicntly  employed  in  their  own  homes, 
and  tli;U   trans^ltions  of  the  (Ireek  authors  (e.  ir.  lIi})poerates,  Calen, 
Alexander  of  Tralies  etc.)  into  Latin  were  made  AtXcr  the  downfall  of  the 
enji)ire. 

Of  the  public  and  privnto  position  of  physicians  in  those  dark  nLres  we 
know  more  than  of  the  condition  of  science  itself,  and  of  its  attributes. 

Those  penioiis  to  wlioni  the  legislatures  of  the  Ripuarian  and  Salic 
Franks,'  in  the  years  422  and  lIMi.  ;i-i:'.i^neil  the  duties  of  state  phj'sicians, 
must  certainly  have  been  superior  physicians  of  lay  rank.    Among  these 

1.  The  Church  at  that  period  (and  it  doei  the  same  lo-day !)  held  science  in  general 
as  the  seed  of  the  devil ! 

1  Home,  especially  under  the  firat  emperore,  had  b<  oon)c,  as  we  know,  u  magnificent 
city.  It  hepan  to  suffer  in  repair  severely  during  its  ocrupntion  hy  Alaric  (410), 
arid  ai:ain  undfr  tlie  Vandal?  <455),  who  plandered  it  particulari}*  of  it.s  troasnrrs 
in  tnetal,  though  they  stiii  lett  more  than  300U  statues  in  bronze.  The  city,  how- 
erer,  suffered  most  Mverelj  at  the  hands  of  Totilm  (546).  Thenceforth  it  remained 
impoverished  and  decaying,  to  that  from  the  8th  centory  onward  the  meet 
expensive  marble  fragments  were  bamed  for  lime,  and  the  remnants  of  master- 
pieces in  architecture  and  sculpture  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  ordi- 
nary walls.  In  this  wa}'  ninch  ha.«i  been  preserved  to  us.  It  wa-^  not  ujitil  t)!-^  i:uh 
and  l4th  centuries  thai  a  begiatiing  was  made  in  the  removal  of  the  rubbish, 
which  had  become  an  unendurable  nuisance. 

3.  The  Salic  Franks  were  those  living  on  the  Moselle,  the  Maas  and  the  Yssel.  The 
Ripnariaai  those  on  the  baaks  ef  the  Rbtne,  (H.) 
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duties  e.  g.  were  the  determination  of  virginity  (certainly  not  done  by  the 
clergy,  who  tXMild  not,  or  at  least  should  not  confessedly,  understand  such 
a  question  I ),  arbitrntion  tn  cases  of  bodily  injury,  poisoning  etc.  The 
history  of  jaristic  science  also  gives  ns  here  some  light  on  the  beginning  of 
state  medicine,  as  well  as  on  the  histoiy  of  the  medical  professioii — 
subjects  upon  which  special  information  is  lacking  in  medical  woAb. 
Hence  these  legislative  enactments  are  of  considerable  importance  and 
value  in  the  consideration  of  our  present  su  bject.  Moreover  there  certainly 
existed  hospitals  under  lay  administration,  e.  g.  at  Lyons  in  542/  and  at 
Merida  in  580.*  Besides  this  there  were  ahio  physicians-in-ordinary  with 
the  ancient  title  of  ^'Archiater "  (a  title  undoubtedly  given  at  a  later  period 
to  clerical  physicians  also),  and  therefore  an  official  position  (mod«lled 
aAer  the  Bomans),  definite  Ainctions  and  an  honorable  office  for  them. 
Indeed  more  of  the  Roman  arrangements  and  institutions  were  handed 
down  to  the  Middle  Ages  than  we,  as  a  rule,  emphasize  in  oar  histories. 
Thus  mention  is  made  of  a  Byzantine  physician  Anthimus,'  who  was 
physician  to  Theodoric  the  Great  alMut  the  dose  of  the  5th  century,  and 
wrote  for  his  master  a  Latin  treatise  on  dietetics,  which  has  been  recently 
discovered  ;*  of  a  certain  Mareleif,  "  The  first  among  the  physicians  of  the 
royal  court *^  of  the  Frankish  king  Chilperic  (561-584);  of  the  archiater 
Peter,  "who  sat  joking  with  Protadius,  mi^ordomo,  at  the  table  in  the  tent 

1.  The  "H«*»tel-Dien    of  Lyons  was  founded  in  542  by  Cbildebert  I.,  kiog  of  Paris 

<5ll-558),  and  his  queen  I'ltro^othe.  (H.) 

2.  Mends,  tlie  Augusta  Emerita  of  the  Romans,  is  situated  on  the  Guadiana  River  in 

Spain.  It  was  founded  by  Augustus  B.  G.  25  for  the  settlement  of  his  Teteran 
troops  (emeriti),  und  subsequently  became  the  capital  of  Lusitanin.  It  fell  into 
tlie  hands  of  the  Mofus  A.  I).  Tlii,  and  was  finally  attached  lo  the  kintidom  of 
('astile  in  1228.  Many  l  eniHins  (circus,  theater,  baths  etc.)  of  the  Koman  period 
still  exist  in  this  city.  (li.) 

3.  This  is  an  example  of  a  ▼isit  (probably  merely  temporary  )  bj  a  Byzantine  jihygi- 

cian  lo  the  WesL  Together  with  the  concordant  fact  that  very  early even  in 
the  7th  century  —  Greek  cler^ry  came  to  England  as  teachers  (even  of  medicine). 

It  mnki'-;  it  <5ppm  prohnMi*  thnt  Hyzrintine  phj'sicians  and  savani?  may  have 
vi.sitfd  ilie  West  more  fmjui-ni I y  than  lia.«  been  reporti-d,  nnd  that  ft  jienceful 
commerce  and  scientific  relations  prevailed  between  tbe  East  aiui  tbe  \Ve*t. 
The  instance  of  the  royal  veterinary  physician  Tbeomnesins  is  a  proof  thai 
eastern  veterinarians  also  existed  in  the  West  <Bnas.) 

Theodoras  of  Taiv-u>  was  sent  to  Osuy.  kinir  of  Norfhuniberlnnd,  by  the  Pope 
A.  1).  (>r>8.  and  rendered  efficient  >t  rvice  in  the  orirani/.ation  of  tlir  rimrdi  cf 
Encland.  Ho  wa*?  Arfhbisbop  of  Canit^rburj  A.  D.  6CH-r»J>3,  and  a  warm  frimJ 
of  all  the  science.*!.  Tiieomnestus  wn.s  the  veterinary  physician  of  Theodoric  tl:e 
Great,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  accompanied  the  army  of  the  latter  into  Italy 
in  488.  Some  frafcments  of  his  wHtinKS  are  preserved  in  the  "  Hippiatrica",  (H.) 

4.  Anthimus  emi>)ia-^'./ed  the  fact  that  a  judicious  diet  was  the  fundamental  condition 

of  health.  He  directs  bread,  meat,  bacon,  mead,  beer,  spiced  wine,  the  inner 
parts  of  animals  (the  uterus  wn?  a  delicacy  amonjr  tlio  Atn  irntsM,  bird«<,  e^rfSi 
fish,  oysters  and  muscles,  root*  and  ve^ietablfs,  loctmies  and  various  t^orlB  of  flour^ 
milk  (fresh  and  warm  in  phthisis),  butter,  cheese,  fruit  etc.    (J.  Uffelmann.) 
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of  a  later  FrankiBb  king  named  Theodorio"  (605),  and  the  arcbiater 
ReovaliB  (aboat  590),  who  related :  "When  he  was  a  small  boj  and  had  a 
disease  of  his  tbigh,  he  was  given  up  for  lost  Then  I,  having  made  an 
incision  into  the  testicles  (hernial  tamor?),  as  I  bad  once  seen  done  in  the 
city  of  Constantinople,  reatored  the  boy  sonnd  to  his  sorrowing  mother/* 
Tbb  anecdote  speaks  in  Ikyor  of  the  existence  at  this  time  of  a  higher  class 
of  lay  physicians,  possessed  evsn  of  a  certain  knowledge  of  snigery  and 
dexterity  in  that  art,  the  practice  of  which  was  fiom  the  beginning  for* 
bidden  to  monkish  physicians,  and  at  a  later  period  was  still  more  strictly 
interdicted.  The  so-csUed  Alemannic  code,  arranged  .between  the  years 
613  and  628,  aigoes  in  support  of  the  same  condnsion  and  upon  similar 
grounds.  This  code  says :  "  When  the  skull  is  perforated  so  that  the  brain 
comes  into  view,  and  the  plijsicisn  touches  the  brain  with  a  feather  or  a 
prol>e/*  .  .  .  "  After  their  feet  were  cut  off  they  walked  with  stilts" — an 
example  of  "artificial  limbs,  such  ns  are  used  even  at  the  present  da}-. 
Among  the  Alemanui  also  physicians  were  employed  in  medioo>legal 
duties,  as  we  should  call  them  to-day,  and  tliey  cannot  have  been  very 
scarce,  for  in  all  the  Oermanic  codes  mention  is  made  of  the  fee  to  be 
granted  the  physician  in  the  determination  of  the  penalty  for  bodil}' 
injuries.  Hence  we  may  safely  assume  that  medical  aid  was  everywhere 
employed.  fS.  Venedey,  ''Deutsche  Geschichte That  the  physicians 
were  not  reckoned  among  "The  learned"  (a  class  which  included  only 
those  who  had  been  duly  instructed  in  the  monastic  schools,  who.se  cur- 
riculum did  not  admit  t!io  ••  illiberal"  art  of  medicine'  until  a  later  period), 
ia  evident  from  the  LanLTobard  code,  arranged  in  65U.  This  ordains: 
•  Whosoever  has  inliicted  wounds  upon  any  one,  he  shall  supply  him  with 
atten(iance  and  likewise  pay  the  fee  of  tiie  {)hysiclan,  at  a  rate  to  be 
eslimiitt!tl  by  learned  men."  This  csliumle,  like  the  medical  assizes  of  the 
present  day,  was  not  made  by  the  ph3'8ician  himself,  but  b}'  "The  learned," 
It  does  not,  iiowever,  loliow  from  the  above  passage  that  the  physicians  of 
that  day  could  not  fix  their  own  claims  because  they  were  considered 
unworthy  of  such  a  trust,  nor  because  thev  did  not  enjoy  sutlicieut  con- 
fidt-iice  in  their  character.  From  the  story  of  kin^  firam  too,  who.  in  order 
to  remain  unrecognized  during  a  fesUval;  put  on  the  dress  of  a  ph3siciau 
and  took  the  lowest  beat  ut  tlu^  lioard.  we  cannot  infer  tluii  the  position  of 
the  physician  was  considered  disreputable.  On  such  occasions  this  seat 
was  left  vacant  for  casual  travellers,  and  itinerant  physicians  often,  probably, 
occupied  it  as  guests,  so  that  the  disguise  of  such  an  individual  was  least 
calculated  to  awaken  suspicion.  That  there  were,  even  in  the  seventh 
century,  lay-physicians,  who  had  studied  in  the  ancient  style  under  another 
phy  sician,  is  manifest  fh>m  the  public  ordinances  ("Fuero  Judzgo***  —  the 

1.  Thf'  "Liberal  Arta"  includt?d  p:rammar,  rliptoric  and  lojiic  (the  trivinm),  and 

aritl)tii('tic,  music,  geometrj*  ami  ustronmny  (the  quadrivium;.    (H  > 

2.  The  '  t  uero  Judz^o"  is  properly  a  Spanish  translation  of  the  origiiml  cude  uf  the 

Visigoths  entitled  "Forum  judicium".  This  triiiulation  waa  made  by  order  of 
Ferdinand  III.  in  1241,  and  formed  the  bsaia  of  Spanish  mediteral  law.  (H.) 
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title  of  the  FueitM  of  the  Basqaes)  of  Chindaswind  (641-6&2)  and  Beoes-> 
wind  (652-679),  kiuga  of  the  Visigoths.' 

.  Snch  lay  physiolana  weie,  aoooidingly,  regarded  as  roechanica  and  trades* 
men,  and  as  inferior  in  birth  to  the  learned*  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
ftom  the  ordinances  heresftar  eited,  that  these  physicians  of  the  Vistgotha 
were  neoessarily  regarded  with  especial  disrespect  These  ordioanoes,  like 
all  similar  laws  firom  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  present  day,  were  insti- 
tnted  chiefly  to  provide  against  transgressions  and  to  meet  exceptional 
cases,  and  may  best  be  compaml  with  our  Draconian  vaccination  statutes 
of  the  present  day.  That  physicians  were  tlien  made  responsible  for  their 
want  of  slcili  is  too,  in  itself,  a  regulation  in  no  respect  disgraceful  to  their 
profession— otherwise  the  same  thing  would  hold  true  to-day.  The  furnish- 
ing of  security  was  a  precautionary  regulation,  which  sprung  probably  simply 
and  naturally  from  the  fact  that  the  lay  physicians  of  that  period,  who  were 
not  settled  in  fixed  residences,  could  in  no  other  way  be  made  responsible  for 
the  conscientious  treatment  of  their  patients,  nor  constrained  to  complete 
their  cure.  That  they  were  compelled,  however,  to  stipulate  tlieir  fee  in 
advance  certainly  points  to  a  low  and  purely  juristic  conception  of  the 
medical  profession  and  its  functions;  and  yet  it  is  quite  similar  the 
conception  which  prevails  m  the  eye  of  the  law  in  the  (Jcrraaii  Kmpire 
to-day.  Nor  can  it  i)o  n»2;arded  as  otl'ensive  except  to  a  more  refino<l  iilea 
of  the  profession  an  itle^i  foreign  to  the  legislators  of  that  day  as  wt  ll  as 
to  those  of  the  present,  while  the  perception  of  its  offeosiveness  cannot  bo 
presupposed  iii  the  public  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

These  ordinances,  which,  accordingly,  we  need  not  understand  ex- 
clusively as  a  portion  of  the  penal  cotle,  but  which,  in  consequence  (jf  the 
prutective  clauses  therein  contained,  we  may  better  re^rard  as  a  kind  of 
medical  assize  and  ordinance  (doubtless  very  imperfect,  yet  parLmlly 
agreeing  with  even  tlie  "Most  modern  standpoint  '),  run  as  follows: 

I.  "No  pbjsiciau  may  undertake  to  bleed  a  woman  in  the  absence  of  her  rel«> 
ttvea:  if  he  has  done  so,  he  ahall  paj  lOiotidi*  to  the  relatives  or  to  the  hniihand, 
•iiice  it  if  not  impoMihle  that  occasionaUy  lome  sport  may  be  associated  with  such 
an  opportuiiit,T."  In  all  Germanic  legal  codes  (Salto,  Bipuarian,  Bavarian)  carnal 
offences  were  vrrv  «f»vorply  pnnishrd  Perhaps  this  wa.s  an  expression  of  the  hitrh 
respect  of  the  ruee  fur  woinfii  i  h  smtiment,  as  we  know,  of  preat  strength  amonti  die 
Germans);  perhaps  (and  more  prubahlj)  it  was  designed  to  remove  or  overcome  the 
•exual  rudeness  of  a  laeh  of  civilization  or  laxity  of  monilt.  "Whoever  touched  the 
hand,  arm,  or  hreast  of  a  maiden  was  fined  15,  30.  35  solidi.  The  servant  who 
hecame  too  intimate  with  the  maid  of  another,  if  she  died  of  the  natural  results,  was 

1.  How  greatly  many  idean  had  chan{;ed  under  the  intiuence  of  Christianity  imoiedi^ 

ateljr  after  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire  is  shown,  amon}:  other  erfdcnceii, 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  laws  of  the  Visijtotbs  artificial  abortion,  effected  by  a 
physician  (a  crime,  as  we  know,  at  1ea«t  tolerated  by  the  Romans),  was  panished 

by  loss  of  sipht. 

2.  Such  a  solidus  was  in  value  about  $2.2.'».  whilp  two  solid!  wa,"  the  price  of  an  or. 

Hence  the  value  of  mone^*  was  at  thai  time  at  least  tliirty,  and  i)r<)l)!il)l\  sixty 
times  as  great  as  it  is  to  day,  and  this  fine  for  a  private  venesection  is  very  itigh. 
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castrated."  Heoce  it  follows  that  this  uochristinn  operation  was  still  in  vogue  and 
WM  performed  by  way  of  punishment.  It  wm  likewige  don«  from  motivea  of  revenge. 
M  the  CMe  of  Abelard  (who  wm  ceatrated  by  the  friends  of  Heleise  in  eonsequence 
of  his  love  for  her)  prores.  The  same  vengeance  too  is  commonly  taken  at  the  pres- 
ent day  among  the  southern  Sclaves,  Arabs,  Abyssiniana,  Negroes, Turcos,  Indians  I'tc. 

2.  "No  plivsictan  shaU  visit  any  p(?r«on  confined  in  prison  without  the  prespnce 
of  thp  jailer.  ie>c  t\\r  prisoner,  through  fear  of  his  puuishment,  may  seek  the  means 
of  death  at  his  haodji.  " 

3.  '  When  aitj  one  has  called  a  physician  to  see  a  sick  person,  or  to  h^l  a  wound, 
the  physician,  when  he  has  seen  the  wound  or  recognised  the  painSj  sfaall  at  once  take 
chaise  of  the  patient  under  definite  security. " ' 

4.  "When  a  physician  has  as<;timf'd  tharjio  of  a  pnticnl  under  security,  he  nju^t 
cure  hitn  If  death  endues,  he  shall  not  demand  the  stipulated  fee*  nor  shall  a  suit  be 
instituted  lor  it  by  either  part^'."  * 

5.  "  If  a  physician  has  removed  a  cataract'  from  the  eye  and  restored  the  patient 
to  his  former  health,  he  shall  receive  a  fee  of  five  solidi.'* 

6.  "If  a  phywcian  ii^ures  a  noblenmn  in  bleeding  him.  he  shall  pay  150  sotidi. 
If,  however,  the  patient  dies,  the  physician  ^how  equitable!)  shall  be  delivered  up  at 
oncf  to  hi?!  relatives,  to  be  dealt  with  a?^  the^v  n>ay  see  fit.*  When,  liowe\er,  the 
physician  has  killed  or  injured  a  sluve,  he  must  return  a  slave  of  the  same  kind."  • 

7.  **When  a  physician  has  accepted  a  student,  he  shall  receive  a  fee  of  twelve 
aolidi." 

8.  "  No  one  shall  cast  a  physician  into  prison  without  a  hearing,  except  in  cafo 
of  murder." 

From  this  last  ordinance  it  is  msDifcst  that  the  lay  physician  and  sur- 
geon, even  in  these  barbarous  times,  was  still  oonsidered  worthy  of  a  certain 
respect ;  otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  express!}'  protected  from  an 
arvesty  which  was  both  allowed  and  approved  in  the  case  of  other  less 

lespectable  and  less  respecte^I  persons. 

It  should  be  noticed  too  that  there  was  a  distinction  made  between  a 
call  to  visit  the  sick  and  to  treat  a  wound.* 

The  high  remuneration  (see  ordinance  5)  and  the  high  penalties  mny, 
however,  indicate  a  relatively  good  social  position  in  the  lay  physicians  of 

1.  Latin  "statiro  sub  certo  placito  cautione  emissa  infirmnm  luscipiet" 

2.  Latin  "nec  ulla  inde  utriqne  parti  ealumnia  moveatur".  (H.) 

3.  Latin  "ypocisma".  (H.) 

4.  The  physicians,  however,  in  doubtful  cases  guarded  then).<<e]ves  against  these  tind 

similar  nrdinnnee-:  by  havinjr  the  patients  declared  dt  :id  in  proper  legal  ff^tm, 
and  in  advance  ot  treiUuient,  ho  that  if  death  actually  ensued  it  could  not  be 
ascribed  to  their  treasuient  at  all  events. 
6l  Nicholas  and  Donatua,  physicians  of  Anstrigilde.  wife  of  Gontram,  king  of  Cor- 
gttudy  (5fil-59H),  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  their  royal  patroness  by  small- 
pox (58 1).  and  in  compliance  with  her  dying  iiyuticiion  were  slun  upon  her  tomb 

liy  her  faithful  spousp.  (U.) 
6.  If  we  con.sider  the  coniparati' •  (  diidiiion  of  riieiiu  iiir  ia  those  days,  the  denmnds 
made  upon  the  practice  ot  sucli  mediaval  lay  physicians  will  seem  by  no  means 
trifling.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  Sweden  (laws  of  Sudermania,  com- 
piled in  1327}  the  lawful  physician  was  expected  to  understand  the  treatment  of 
fractures,  incised  wounds,  wounds  of  the  skin,  stabs  through  the  bo4y  and  finslly 
even  that  of  amputated  limbs. 
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that  da3',  althoQgh  thej  night  all  be  oomidered  membeiB  of  the  so-called 
lower  daas.  In  fact  audi  was  the  estimation  of  even  the  beat  surgeona 
down  almoat  to  the  19th  centorj. 

In  addition  to  the  monkish  practitioners^  there  also  existed  in  the  first 
half  of  the  Middle  Ages  many  Jewish  pb^-sicfans,  who  had  been  educated 
at  Alexandria,  or  still  later  in  the  so-called  Arabian  schools,  and  Arabians 
themselves  officiated  in  the  West  as  lay  physicians  of  the  higher  order. 

The  ordinary  physicians  of  princes,  and  even  of  the  popes,  at  that  time 
were  often  Jews,  who  had  tieen  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  East  and 
were  scientific  physicians.  They  held  these  positions  in  spite  of  the  (hct 
that,  since  thh  days  of  Theodosius  IL  (as  well  as  under  the  earlier  empe- 
rors), Christian  fanaticism  had  excluded  them  by  law  fh>m  all  state  and 
municipal  offices,  because  they  had  crncified  the  Saviour.  The  consultation 
of  Jewish  physicians  was  also  prohibited  by  the  Church  on  many  occasions. 
Yet  in  the  eleventh  century  Jews  were  almost  the  only  authorized  lay 
physicians  of  the  higlier  order.  Wiiether  they  were  compelled  to  wear  a 
Tollow  mark  (Judenfleck)  u)K)n  their  clothing,  like  the  other  Jews  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  i»  not  stated,  but  is  (juitc  probable.  It  would  certainly  agree 
with  the    spirit"  of  mediaeval  fanaticism. 

Kven  (luring  the  first  half  of  the  Middle  Ages  monkish  or  clerical 
medicine  had  almost  entirely  overgrown  all  hi<;lir>r  la}*  practice,  and  bemi- 
otomiats,  lithotomists,  oculists  etc.,  uninterrupted  successors  of  the  lower 
itinenuit  medical  profession  of  the  Ancients,  alone  survived.  Such  phy- 
sicians or  rather  empirics,  wei-e  probably  the  men  who  practised  the  few 
reported  cases  of  Ca»sarean  section  upon  dead  mothers  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  lives  of  a  subsequent  bishop  of  Constance  and  an 
abbot  of  St.  Gall  e.  g.  were  saved  by  such  physicians  in  the  loiii  century. 
These  so-called  "  Volks-ir^te  "  of  the  riennans,  aceordinijly.  are  to  l>e  con- 
sidered the  uninterrupted  successors  of  the  lower  itinerant  ])hy8ician8  of 
the  (Jreeks  and  l^omans.  These  alone  survived,  while  the  higher  class  of 
lay  physicians,  who  still  existed  ainou^^  the  (Jotlis  in  the  befrinning  of  the 
Middle  Aires,  disapjjeared.  or  at  least  took  a  po.sition  far  in  the  hackp:roinui, 
nntil.  by  the  foundation  of  the  school  of  Salerno  and  the  European  uni- 
versities, they  came  once  jnore  into  prominence. 

in  the  Nielteltiiifjenlied.  a  poem  which  in  its  present  lonn  dates  fi*om 
the  12Lh  cenlury  ^the  niinnesiuj^er  K iirenberger,  about  1  MO,  is*  said  to  have 
arranged  it),  thonqfh  its  substance  ((Micerns  a  Btill  more  remote  German 
antiquity,*  physicians  ^^ihough  none  of  the  clerical  profession j  are  found, 

1.  The  use  of  the  maisic  cap  (Tarnkappe),  which  rendered  one  invisible,  and  thete* 
fore  invulnerable,  may  be  repirded  as  a  tbeoiiric  measure.  The  Mme  may  be 
said  of  Siegfried's  baptism  in  drn^ion's  blood,  by  which  he  became  vulnerable 
otily  iti  a  place  about  the  size  of  a  It  nf  between  the-  shouldnr;?,  as  AcViilles  wns 
only  in  tilt"  lieel.  In  "ItiHrun"  ( niajiilestly  in  iinitation  «>(  the  Ili;i<l  \\c  liisl  find 
the  "lleilkunfit  Meister'  Wnte  emplojing  roois,  sulves  and  powertul  herbs  in  the 
cnreof  wounds.  He  had  learned  his  art  from  a  rude  old  woman  (dmidess?). 
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althoDgh  10  other  passages,  often  in  dose  proximit}'  to  medical  procedures, 
priests  are  spoken  of.   Thus  in  the  battle  with  the  Saxons  it  is  said : 

"To  thoBft  who  plivsir  knew  was  offered  rich  reward, 
Silver  unwei^'lifi],  .iimI  witli  it  too  the  shining  pold  (t<Kiay  nickel  1), 
To  heal  the  heroes  when  the  battle's  rajie  waH  o'er." 

Beside  this  intimation  of  surgical  aid  stands  the  simple  domestic 
treatment  of  the  loud-wailing  Chriemhilde,  after  the  murder  of  Siegfried : 

"The  faithful  espouse  so  writhed  in  pain  and  inward  woCt 
That  «he  was  often  freely  sprinkled  from  the  spring." 

Although  hy  means  of  this  certainly  simple  therapy 
"  It  was  creat  wondelr  she  recovered  from  her  grief", 

she  was  yet  able  at  once,  and  in  person,  to  open  the  medico-legal 
investigation  for  the  murderer  :  for 

"  Denying  th«')"  persist.     I  h«'n  ^piikc  C'liricnihilile  tlius: 
l^et  hirn  who  }£uiltlei>S  6tan<is  uppnnf  Uu'  fact  tu  me 
Bj  Koinic  to  the  bier  before  the  people  all, 
Whereby  we  may  at  once  the  honest  tmlh  perceive." 

*  This  IS  a  wonder  great,  yet  often  U  it  seen, 
'When  one  with  mnrder  stained  hard  by  the  dead  appears, 
The  woonds  do  bleed  afresh.    So  h:t;>)>t-ned  it  too  now; 
And  from  this  very  sijcn  was  Hagan  s  guilt  disclosed! " 

«  snperatitlon  long  prevalent,  and  which  even  found  a  place  in  much  later 
medioo-legal  works  of  all  serionsuess. 

On  the  manner  of  transporting  the  wounded^  and.  their  cm  (according 
to  Fit>hlich,  even  wounded  enemies  were  carefully  nursed),  we  find  also  a 
few  notices.   Besides  other  hostages,  there  are  brought : 

Of  wounded  to  the  death,  know  thou  our  princess  high, 

Full  eijility  stretchers  red  with  hlooif  iite  in  our  land. 
He  Ix'friref!  for  fh^  sore  woinitifil  all  tlie  uvst  of  cnro, 
licst  suited  for  their  wounds  he  sought,  and  gentle  heed." 

This  was  mucli  more  than  is  customary- among  other  uncultivated 
people,  who,  as  a  rule,  abandon  their  own  wounded  to  their  fate. 

Jn  the  earlie.^t  ajjes  too  women  on///  sceui  lo  have  practised  medicine  auionji  the 
Germans  and  Celts,  as  they  do  to-dny  e  <r.  in  southern  Russia.  Prohably,  as  in 
the  latter  country,  medicine  was  regarded  as  unworthy  of  the  altenlion  of  men. 
At  least  in  old-German  writings  (ns  w<'ll  as  in  those  of  Tacitus)  medical  women 
Alone  are  mentioned,  and  it  is  not  until  the  \2th  century  that  physicians  are  also 
jjpoken  of.  Their  remfdiP".  n«i  is-  the  ca.s<Mvit!i  all  iinr  iilti valrd  nations,  con.tisted 
chietly  of  clturma,  runic  cluiruclers,  and  the  naiuini  domestic  remedies.  St  Hilde- 
garde  too  was  acquainted  with  no  other  remedies  than  the  aborigiiuil,  domestic 
drags  of  the  Germans  and  their  methods  of  preparation.  It  was  not  until  the 
12th  century  that  old-^reek  medicine  and  Arabian  remedies  reached  Germany. 
(Among  thct  ancient  Germans  ISir  was  the  goddess  of  physicians.) 
I.  The  Norwegian  klngf  Magnu.s  the  Good  (1012-1047).  after  a  battle,  s-  Icct^  d  for  the 
handling  of  the  wounded  twelve  of  his  warriors  who  bad  the  softest  bands.  (H.) 
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Keligion  and  medidne,  in  the  early  ages  of  civilization,  are  ever  doadj 
connected  as  the  effect  of  one  and  the  same  impulee — the  impnlse  of  self- 
pieeervation.  The  fonner  serves  for  the  period  after  death  ;  the  latter,  for 
the  present  world.  The  Middle  Ages,  however,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
many  respects  an  epoch  in  which  civilisation  arose  anew. 

Through  Christianity,  which  during  this  latter  pmod  became  widdy 
diffused,  the  original  union  of  rdigion  and  medicine  was  ooce  more 
revived,  to  endure  for  a  long  period.  More  especially  was  this  tme  ttom 
the  third  century  after  Christ.  This  reunion  was  l>^un  by  even  Christ 
himself,  who,  like  almost  all  founders  of  religion,  found  it  necessary  to 
establish  his  claims  as  an  embassador  of  God  by  tbe  performance  of 
theurgic  cures.  It  resulted  more  especially  ftom  his  inculcation  of  an 
active  charity,  which  placed  the  oppressed,  the  poor,  and  the  hitherto  des- 
pised and  forsaken,  prominent  in  the  foreground  of  life.  Mar\  ellous  !  This 
most  effective,  socialistic  doctrine  of  the  son  of  tbe  most  egotistic  people 
known  to  history,  planted,  in  an  age  which  appeared  hostile  and  inaccess- 
ible to  all  culture,  the  germ  of  that  humanity,  which  subsequently  devel- 
oped into  a  vigorous  and  fruitful  plant  —  a  humanity  of  which  intimations 
only  existed  among  the  Ancients,  and  to  the  maturing  of  which  the 
Germanic  peoples  were  called  !  Thus  Christianity  preserved  und  displayetl 
in  practical,  daily  life  its  lofty  power  and  its  mission,  almost  in  spite  of 
those  who,  in  nearly  every  other  direction,  corrupted  into  a  curse  tbe 
snblinie  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  by  avarice  and  abuse  prosti- 
tuted to  tlieir  own  ends  even  compassion  itself;  while,  through  the  over- 
grown superstition  of  its  "ministers'",  it  occupied  a  position  hostile  to 
science  and  to  reason.    While  monks ^  and  priests  m  general — of  course 

L  Too  mneh  stress,  aft  a  rale,  has  been  laid  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences  Iff 

the  monks,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  activity  in  tlio  arts,  arrlntPctTirf'. 
Rculpt(n-e.  the  nrt  of  the  frold.«niith,  wood-carvintr,  writinir.  the  illmninniicn  ot 
maniist  rii)ts  «  tc  .  lias  not  ri  ccivi  d  dt  served  attention.    That  tbe  mouai>tic  scribes 
for  tlie  most  part  were  ignorant  of  what  they  wrote,  is  well  known.    With  then 
it  was  a  mere  question  of  caligraphy.  miniature  painting  etc.»  i.  e.  m  natter  of 
pure  manual  dexterity.   Indeed  throughout  tbe  whole  Middle  Ages  writing  [like 
printini;  at  a  later  period)  was  reiEsrded  as  an  art,  so  rare  was  a  kiu>wl(Mi;^e  of  it. 
An  (Miiinont  sc-ribent  that  ppriod  was  a  msin  mnoti  Koiijiht  after,  vi-ry  imicli  like  the 
scribes  uf  the  Orient  to  da.\ ,  iind  il-<'  .1  i>t i u^u»»lietl  '1  horiischreiber  amonu  the  Jews. 
Many  of  the  monks  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  the  completion  of  a  single  mana- 
script,  a  fact  which  serves  to  explain  the  smallness  of  medieval  libraries,  most  of 
whieh  consisted  of  a  few  works  only.   These  caligraphists  were  connected  with 
medicine  also  by  their  preparation  of  medical  MSS.,  8ome  of  which  were  illuslrnted 
in  miniature  in  the  .style,  and  after  tSic  example  of  the  Alexandrians  and  Byzantmf 
Their  conchidin<r  wordc,  found  quite  rtrt'lariy  at  the  end  of  the  MS.,  are  often 
cliHructeristie  of  tiie  men :  e.  g.  "O  God !  of  lliy  goodness  bestow  upon  me  caps  and 
hats,  cloaks  and  coata,  shtf-eoatt  and  a  he^oat,  sheep  and  cattle,  and  a  handaome 
wife  without  children  r'  Ah,  bowjoyous  w«sl  when  1  said:  **Deogratia«**  etc. 
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thm  were  ezeeptions — eervaato,  though  unwittingly,  of  that  deYelopment 
which  bade  the  riijectioD  of  the  ancient  civilization,  destroyed,  or  at  leaat 
■corned,  the  aeienoe  of  the  Ancients,  they  yet  called  into  existence  institn- 
tioos  and  works  of  beneficence,  which  at  a  later  period  supplied,  at  least 
partially,  opportunity  and  occasion  for  the  restoration  of  that  science  and 
for  the  foundation  of  a  new  science  of  medicine. 

In  point  of  time  (tbon^^h  the  idea  itself  is  ctiaracteriBtic  of  the  Middle- 
Ages  only),  the  origin  of  Christian  Ix  nefaction  reaches  back  to  the  very 
Ibtindation  of  Christianity.  Its  followers  were  necessarily,  indeed,  the 
benethctors  and  the  guardians  of  their  needy  brethren,  and  especially  of  the 
sick.  For  this  Christ  himself  had  set  the  example. 

Almost  from  the  first  tht*  church  officials,  deacons,  subdeacont  and  deaconeneSf 
con«fituted  a  regular  body  for  the  care  of  the  Clirit-tiati  distressed  and  the  sick. 
Afterwards  the  widows  I  tlioiijrh  the  latter  were  uot  rcquirt  d  always  lo  bewido«.s  in 
the  genuine  sense  of  that  term^  periormed  the  same  duties  All  these  officials  how- 
ever speedily  decenersted  and  fell  into  the  worst  vicea,  particularly  the  drecons,  who- 
even  contracted  "carnal"  diseases  in  the  course  of  their  pioas  duties.  Bot  as  looo 
as  special  institutioiii  for  the  care  of  the  needy  were  founded,  there  arose  also  a 
spptial  class  of  nurses,  who  were  expected  to  search  out  and  convey  to  these  institu- 
tions iho>e  who  wero  sick,  just  as  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard  seek  ont  nnd  coIU  cl  their 
beueliciaries  to-daj-.  These  " Paraboluni  V  they  were  called,  euuu  degeneraied 
'  too,  and,  forming  a  kind  of  body-guard  for  quarrelsome  and  factious  bishops,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  precipitated  into  revolutionarj  acts.  Hence  both  their  nomber  and 
their  duties  were  soon  cnrtailed.  Besides  these  ordinarj  professional  nurses  (male 
and  female  I,  there  were  also  pious  souls,  who,  in  order  to  secure  salvation  (the  desire 
for  which,  then  ns  now,  lav  at  the  foundation  of  many  deeds  of  Cliriiiiian  cbarit.T)r 
Tolantarily  devoted  tliemseives  to  the  care  of  the  sick. 

Some  of  these  volunteers,  in  order  to  be  truly  acceptable  to  God,  occasionnlly 
caressed,  and  (regardless  of  bacteria)  even  kissed  the  unwashed  feet  of  filthy  be^rgars. 
Such  follies  were  a  special  source  of  delifEbt  to  delicate  ladies — and  male  blockheads^ 
some  of  whom  by  such  st  rvicps  fairly  won  the  title  of  saints.  MonHihi.'-m  proper  did 
not  make  its  appearance  in  ihe  East  before  A.  D.  HOO,  and  it  reached  the  West  stiU 
liiter.  That,  after  its  cstublishmpnt,  monks  and  nun.s  were  nrtivf  in  rarinp  for  the  sick 
was  a  matter  of  course;  nor  is  it  very  surprising  thai  physicians,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  that  term,  wen  not  placed  at  the  head  of  most  of  these  Christian  tnstitnttoiis. 
Their  duties  too  felt  to  the  clei^,  who  possessed  at  most  a  rude  sort  of  medical  art 
handed  down  from  the  Ancients,  or  a  pastoral  mediciof^— a  branch  of  medical  science 
tausht  in  our  seminaries  even  to-day,  and  doubtless  modelled  aftt  r  that  of  the  monks. 
Yet  there  was  a  few  of  the  clerjry  also  (e.'>pe('ially  among  the  Benedietii.esl,  who 
studied  the  ancient  physicians,  and  who  werf  ••f'presenfative.s  of  a  practice  worthy,  in 
some  degree,  of  being  called  medical.  At  a  laier  period,  especially  after  the  Crusades, 
•peeial  oideia  of  nurses  developed,  such  as  the  Brothers  of  St  Anthony,  the  AlexianSf 
the  Begnins  and  B^hards,  the  Black  Sisters,  the  Lollhards,  Cellites,  Laxarists, 
'*  Kalandsbriider  ",  the  Hospitallers  (Sisters  of  St.  Elizabeth,  Brothers  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Sisters  of  St.  Catharine  and  of  Christian  Love,  of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  Kuigbta 


L  Probably  so  called  in  consequence  of  the  liazardous  duties  (ra/>a^««/.i<>  £/>^"V') 
which  thej  were  expected  to  perform.  Gibbon  says  the  Parabolaoi  of  Alexandria 
were  first  instituted  during  the  plague  of  Gallienus  (A.  D.  263-268).  but  they  are 
fi  rst  mentioned  officially  A.  D.  416.   ( H.) 
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«f  ihe  Croes  etc.),  the  Sisters  tmd  Brothwt  of  Charily,  the  Knights  of  St  John, 
Lftdies  of  St.  John,  the  German  Order  etc.   A  oumber  of  thew  orders  are  still  octiTe, 

and  in  Entile  shihII  .loiTfe^  roall}*  b(  iH^ficoiit. 

Uri;;inatiy  then'  f.vistcil  rn)  sfjiuiatc  in.stitiitioris  for  the  L-xercise  ol"  ('liri>titin 
-aidance,  but  it  wuh  carried  on  in  private  dweiliiigH,  us  is  done  hy  a  few  plij,  .siciaii!»  at 

the  preseat  day.  In  pnMwss  of  time,  however,  there  arose  separate  house*  of  eoler* 
(Mnment  for  the  poor,  for  orphans,  trarelers  etc.,  connected  u»oallj  with  the  ehnrcheOf 

the  residences  of  the  bishops  or  the  monasteries,  and  thet^e.  in  iidtiition  to  the  persons 
mentioned  above,  received  also  the  sick.  Such  was  pnrtifulnrlv  the  case  with  the 
mona.stPi  if.-i  ot  the  Benedictines.  Amon>:  tlie^e  Xrntxioehia  bcloni:('<f  the  Hnepices, 
some  of  which  are  in  existence  to-da>',  as  e.  g.  those  of  Mt.  Cenis  founded  ^25^  and 
the  Great  St  Bernard  (founded  980).  In  the  same  class  also  shonld  be  reckoned 
'Certain  magnificent  foundations  in  the  East,  as  that  of  Oonstantine  II,  (JiH7'-361)  in 
Constantinople,  that  of  St.  Basil  (870)  at  Ciesarea,  those  er«Cled  by  Justinian  and  by 
Alexias  I.  (1081-1118.  an  orphan  asjlum).  Here,  too,  must  be  mentioned  the 
"  Sfolbader"  •  vvlicre  the  baths  in  >rpneral  nsf*  .'<tnce  the  tinio  of  the  Ancients  were 
given  gratis  to  the  si<ek  and  ihv  pour,  and  where  the  '  Sfcelschweatem  ",  in  addition  to 
the  "Bader'  ,  furnished  aid  to  the  beneficiaries.  Subsequently,  however,  this  aid  on 
the  part  of  the  staters  was  bj  no  means  always  limited  to  the  higher  offices  of  charity. 
Indeed  so  little  was  this  the  case  that  mrtatn  secret  diseases,  the  rwiH  of  unbridled 
sexna!  indulf^ettce,  occasioned  finally  the  closure  of  these  institotions.  For  the 
majority  of  monks,  arpl  ntin*!  in  the  Mi-ldl»'  <ren  wf>re  very  corrupt  in  their  sexval 
conduct,  since  the  .'<pirinial  c-n-strntion  of  their  vows  cuuh!  at  l:i.-t  otilv  itirrra«e  the 
phv.stcal  impulse  of  sexoaiity.  The  so-called  "  Houses  of  Mcre^  "  i  k^lendshauKer) 
likewise  belong  in  the  class  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Besides  such  iitstitutioas 
th«re  also  existed  at  a  very  early  period  special  hospitals  (nosocomia),*  whose  sole 
4ibi<-et  was  the  reception  and  treatment  of  the  sick.  Among  these,  those  of  the 
Nestorians  were,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  important.  The  ^'olden  ai:e  of  such 
♦stiihli.ehments,  howcvfr.  l>p<raii  after  the  Pnisades,  by  wliic  h  tlie  !rprf>sy  in  particular 
WH.H  very  widely  distributed  throughout  the  West,  and  we  Hnd  them  thenceforward  in 
every  land.  Many  of  tbetn  boiHi  the  title  of  "  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Spirit  "  (Gutelcut* 
h&user.  Siecheobttuser).  Here  and  there  they  stood  under  lay  administration  down 
to  the  13th  century,  at  which  period  they  were  first  withdrawn  from  such  management, 
an  1  a  number  of  these  hospitals  still  exist  under  the  same  names  to-day.  The 
'  h'li.-r-ho.spitals ",  w  Tinmeroits  in  ihi-  Middle  Ages  (in  the  i.'ith  centorj^'  there  were 
about  190^10  of  tliem ! ),  Ix-loiii:  to  the  tiaino  class. 

All  these  instittitious  were  under  the  diroction  of  the  rhiirch,  ami 

tbcir  corps  of  asaistauttt  was  composed  of  the  clcrg}',  especially  members 

1.  These  were  free  bathing  establi.'<hnient»i  for  the  poor,  instituted  by  the  wealthy  or 

their  heirs  in  behalf  of  the  souls  of  their  founders.  They  were  quite  numerous 
in  Europe  dnrint:  the  Middle  .^ges.    (H  ^ 

2.  The  statute.s  ol  the  Ho.Hpiial  of  St  .John  of  .lerusnlem,  which  took  their  origin  in 

1181,  provided  that  four  physicians  (fi«icien,  mire,  miege)  should  always  be 
employed  upon  a  salary,  and  that  these  should  be  skilled  in  uroseopy  etc.  The 
patients  were  to  receive  fresh  pork,  mutton  or  poultry,  thrice  a  week  etc.  Sur* 
g^ns  (serorgien)  were  also  appointed.  The  manumis.sioii  of  the  slaves,  which  re- 
stilted  from  the  intro  iuctioti  of  Chri^lianity.  necec«ttatefl  Hie  estnblishjnent  of 
these  Nosocomia  and  .similar  iuslitutions,  since  tlic  -laves  did  not  of  conij^e  at 
once  acquire  material  independence,  but  depended  upon  charity.  Cinisiian 
beneficence  towards  the  poor  too  was  not  simply  a  matter  of  ethics,  bnt  de- 
pendent also  upon  the  necessities  of  the  new  social  relations. 
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of  the  religious  orders,  to  whom  their  erection,  iikL*  btueluciion  in  g^eneral^ 
was  a  tolerably  easy  matter,  since  tbe  faithful  furnisheil  the  means,  by 
which  they  frequently  cared  for  themselves  first  — and  then  for  others. 
In  a  few  cases  only  were  regular  phymdans  employed.  Tbns  in  the  course 
of  the  Middle  Ages  —  from  tiie  sixth  centary  onward  —  everythiug  which 
coold  be  called  medicine  in  the  Christian  West  feU  by  degrees  into  the 
hands  of  the  ministers  of  tlie  Cbarcli,  especially  the  monks,  who  looked 
upon  tkemselves  as  great  scholars,  and  were  entitled  to  higher  pretensions 
if  they  oonld  read,  an  art  which — even  reading  at  that  time  was  regarded 
as  an  *<«rt'*— hsd  been  qnite  lost  by  the  laity  in  the  first  half  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Whftt  was,  in  tbe  msiD,  the  nature  of  the  so-called  medical  praetics  of  the  higher 
and  lover  orders  of  priesta,  who.  though  dettitate  of  aay  special  knowledge  of  medi- 

CMDe,  disported  themaelres  as,  and  even  received  tbe  title  of,  "physicians"  in  the 
Middle  Ages  (many  monasteries  hivl  entire  divl.slons  for  tlieir  "Medici"),  m&y  be 
suflSciently  detprminof!  from  tin;  fuel  lhat  prayer,  the  imposition  of  hands,  exorcisms, 
rings  and  amulets  ens;raved  with  sacred  symbols,  holy  oil,  hones,  ra>:3  and  f^imilar 
relics,  conjurations,  crossings,  consecrated  herbs,  consecrated  salt,  special  saints  for 
wounds,  tootbaehe,  poiaoning,*  and  the  three  or  fonr  most  sacred  names  etc.,  were 
employed  generally  and  openly  for  the  cure  of  every^day  diseasea  by  the  clergy  in 
their  simple  faith  and  gross  superstition,  as  the  same  thini:  is  done  tO-day  in  secret. 
Indeed  at  timf  time  diseases  were  jrencrjilly  re^ardf  cl  as  ii  cliajstisement  from  God,  or 
a  visitation  ot"  the  devil — as  in  f'aet  they  are  to-day  in  flie  eyes  of  many  of  the 
*' faithful  '.  Severe  acute  diseaseii  were  ):enerally  held  tu  i»e  ilie  result  of  poison ; 
pestilences,  the  effect  of  poisoning  of  the  springs  (charged  especially  upon  the  Jews) 
eic.  The  monka  frequently  held  the  principle  of  similia  similibus,  snd  e.  g.  tree  led 
the  poisoning  occasioned  by  swallowing  a  toad  by  dlrectinc  the  eating  of  aiioti  er 
toad  etc.  (Not  only  Hippocrates  and  Paracelsus,  but  the  nxinks  too.  were  predeces- 
sors of  the  Hoin(i'opathi«t<5  and  Isopathisis' ' '  He^iues  tlie  luisusp  of  the  numerous 
saints,  other  and  ^ru.Hser  abuses,  such  as  gluttony,  extortion,  lafciviousness  etc.,  stem 
to  ha%'e  prevailed  among  the  monks,  so  that  finally  their  actions  appeared  too  wicked 
and  disgracefnl  even  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  indulicent  Church.  Accordingly,  tbe  practice, 
and  in  fact  the  study  and  teaching,  of  medicine,  were  forbidden  to  the  higher  clerpy 
by  the  Councils  of  Rheima  11:^1.  the  Laleran  11H9,  Montpellier  1162,  Tours  1163, 
Paris  1212,  ami  tlie  sefond  Lateran  1215.  Finally  the  lower  monks  were  also  re- 
stricted, and  Ciipecialiy  by  the  Council  of  Le  Mans  1247  ail  burning  and  cutting 
(surgery)  were  forbidden  them,  on  the  principle  "The  Church  bbuns  bloodshed" — a 
maxim  which  was  not  followed  even  in  surgery,  to  say  nothing  of  questions  of  faith! 
Long  after  this  prohibition,  however,  tbe  practice  of  snrgeiy  was  still  carried  on  by 
the  monks ;  in  fact  we  observe  it  even  to-day  iu  less  enlightened  coantries,  and  among 
tbe  spt'cially  faithful  with  u«' 

Of  thf  Inri:r'  tminher  ot"  el-riry  who  practised  medicine  at  this  )ieri( d.  and  who, 
though  of  little  merit  in  medical  matters,  were  jet  very  worthy  medicasters  in  other 
branches,  the  following  are  Irnown  at  least  by  name.  Though  cbiefiy  active  in  tbe 
science  of  pharmacology,  they  are  of  historical  importance  as  a  bond  of  union  be> 
tween  the  medical  cultnr(>  of  Antiquity  and  that  of  tbe  Middle  Ages 

Paolus,  bishop  of  Merida  (ono  .'no  is  said  tn  have  performed  the  first  Ca  sarean 
section  upon  a  living  female,  so  that  ibis  honor  is  due  to  a  bishopt  and  not  to  a  swine- 

1.  The  latter  was  a  very  frequent  crime  during  tbe  devout  Middle  Ages»  and  was  eveis 
practised  by  means  of  the  poisoned  Hoat. 
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ffelder;  Theodorni  (died  690),  a  Greek  of  Tarent,  Inahop  of  Cambridfe,*  And  »  f  eher 

-of  medioilMi  who  forbade  venesection  during  the  increase  of  the  moon;  Cutbbett,ef 
the  same  country;  Tobias,  bishop  of  Rosa  in  Eniiland  ;  Ursus.  physician  of  pope 
Nicholas  I.;  Sijjoald,  bishop  of  Spuleto;  Uujro,  abbot  of  St.  r)eni8;  Campo,  a  raonk 
of  the  monastery  of  Tarfa  in  Italj  ;  Dido,  abbot  of  Senn  and  physician  to  St.  Louus, 
Jobo  of  RaTennft,  *bbot  of  Dijon;  Milo,  arehbishop  of  BeneveDtiim ;  Beuedictu 
Cnspus  (died  725),  »rcbbi«bop  of  Milan;  Dominico,  abbot  of  Peieara;  Wiftbeit, 
bishop  of  Hildesheim  (880);  the  more  important  perfotiag;e«,  venerable  Bede*  (67.V73S), 
as  a  specimen  of  whose  medical  knowledge  we  may  qnote  the  following  preBcription : 
in  June,  of  a  morninjr,  one  nmy  drink,  fastinjr,  a  cup  of  cold  water;  the  i^ame  in  Joly, 
but  in  October,  for  sweetening  the  blood,  for  the  expulsion  of  gtonc,  and  for  heaiing 
the  lungs,  instead  of  water,  one  should  take  the  milk  of  goats  or  of  sheep,  and  should 
not  trash  very  often;  in  February  one  should  foment  the  limbs;  in  Angntt  he  ahoajd 
not  refresh  himself  in  cold  water,  but  in  January  he  should  plunge  his  body  into  "warai 
irater  etc.;  then  Isidore  of  Seville  (died  636),  who,  in  bis  book  "  De  natura  reruim, 
sive  de  mundo",  treats  of  medirine  amonfj  otlier  thinjrs:   Rhabanus  Matitu.s' of 
Mayence,  bishop  of  FuKia,  and  finally  nrclibishop  of  ^^ilyeIlc•e  ( 774-J^r)ii ),  whu,  in  hi* 
work  on  "  PhyMc",  which  begins  with  God  and  ends  with  the  stone,  discusses  man 
and  his  parts,  medicine  and  diseases;  Walafrid  Strabo  (807^8),  abbot  of  the  raoiiaS' 
tery  of  Reicbenan,  founded  by  Charles  Martel  in  714  on  lake  Constance,  and  author 
of  the  first  Ladn  poem  composed  by  a  German,  a  "Horlulus"  in  hexameter  verse 
(a  similar  Tj'^hn  poem,  entitled  "  De  virtiitibus  hcrbiirum ",  which  goes  under  the 
■name  of  Macer  Fioridua,  and  maintained  great  influence'  for  a  long  period  during 

1.  Theodoras  of  Tarsus  waa  not  bishop  of  Cambridge,  but  archbishop  of  Canterbnty, 

and  Primate  of  all  England.  He  was  sent  to  England  by  pope  Vitalian  in  669, 
and,  in  c  nnjunction  with  his  companion  Hadrian,  an  African  abbot,  cBtablished 
schools  at  Oxford,  Canterbury,  and  many  other  places.  In  thef>e  schools  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  and  the  rules  of  versiHcation 
were  taught,  and  it  is  written  of  their  pupils  that  many  of  them  were  as  familiar 
with  Greek  and  I^tin  as  with  their  own  mother  tongue.  The  practice  of  chaat> 
ing  the  service  was  first  introduced  by  Theodoras  Into  the  English  Chnrcb. 
Cuthbert  was  a  fikmous  abbot  of  Melrose,  and  subsequently  f  A,  D.  684)  bishop  of 
Litidi^farne,  while  Tobias  was  the  ninth  bishop  of  Rochester,  appmnted  to  that 
sfefi  in  6Hii.     ( H. ) 

2.  Bfde  mentions  a  Saxon  leech  Cynifrid  or  Cynefertli,  whu  opened  a  tumor  (abscess  1) 

for  the  queen  and  abbess  ^theldryth,  in  679.  The  Saaon  ''leech-books'*  also 
mention  the  leeches  Bald,  Cild,  Oxa  and  Dun.  That  the  surgery  of  these  leedica 

wns  not  confined  entirely  to  the  use  of  salves,  poultices,  plasters  etc.,  is  evident 

from  the  following  extract:  "For  liairlip,  pound  mastic  vpry  Fraall.  add  the 
white  of  an  egg,  and  mingle  as  thou  dost  vermilion:  cut  with  a  knife  the  falbe 
edges  of  the  lip,  sew  fast  with  silk,  then  smear  without  and  within  with  the  i^alve, 
ere  the  silk  rot  If  it  draw  together,  arrange  it  with  the  hand.  Anoint  again 
soon."  (H.) 

il.  The  first  German  popular  author  oa  medicine  and  the  natural  sciences.   He  ia 

also  worthy  of  notice  for  his  efforts  to  have  sermons  delivered  in  German,  an 
object  not  effected  until  the  timt*  ol  Lutlu-r.  Kven  medical  lecture??  (those  of 
Paracelsus  and  Thomasius  excepted;  were  delivered  in  Latin  in  almost  all  the 
universities  down  to  the  present  century.  Maurus  was  a  pupil  of  Alcuin,  and 
active  in  the  effort  to  introduce  the  Greek  language  into  the  West. 
4.  Felt  especially  in  the  popular  materia  medica  of  the  Germans,  since,  towards  Iha 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  in  the  beginning  of  modern  times,  the  poem 
was  translated  into  German  (and  also  into  Danish). , 
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the  Middle  Ages,  is  ascribed  to  Odo  von  Mendon,  who  died  in  1161);  Marbodus,  who 
wrote  on  precious  stones  and  died  bishop  of  Rennes  in  1123;  Notker  I'Jth  century) 
of  St.  Gall,  famous  as  the  greatest  savant  of  his  ajie,  a  musician,  nfitronomer,  mathe- 
matician, poet  and  theologian,  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  (at  thitt 
time  a  great  rarity),  and  well  known  also  for  his  cures  and  his  Uroscopy;  Thiodcgg  * 
of  Prague,  physician  of  Boleslaw,   king  of  Bohemia  (died  1017);  and  finally  the 
famous  abbess  Hildegarde,  of  the  convent  of  Ruppertsberg,  near  Bingen,  eminent  in 
her  day  as  a  physician  and  naturalist,  who  has  left  us  a  "  Pliysica"  or  Materia  Medica, 
(  recommending,  among  many  other  popular  German  remedies,  herring  for  the  cure 
of  the  itch,  fern  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil,  gnat's  ashes  for  eruptions,  waiermint 
for  asthma  etc.),  and  is  said  (therewith?)  to  have  performed  many  miraculous  cures. 
"It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Hildegarde,  with  rare  independence,  was  the  first  in  tlie 
Wfst  to  separate  entirely  her  pictures  of  disease  frem  her  methods  of  treatment, 
relegating  them  to  two  different  sections  of  her  work.    This  was  due  partly  to  the 
plan  of  her  writings,  and  partly,  probably,  to  the  fact  that  she  avowedly  adopted  from 
the  popular  practice  many  stereotyped  and  detailed  prescriptions  without  any  change, 
while  she  was  compelled  to  discuss  and  explain  the  prevalent  views  regarding  the 
phenomena  of  disease  in  accordance  with  her  theory.    The  remedies  employed  were 
(in  addition  to  the  common  aromatics)  entirely  of  German  origin.    Their  mode  of 
preparation  was  far  different  from  the  methods  of  the  old  Greek  physicians,  which 
had  at  this  period  been  revived  in  southern  Kurope.    Her  enveloping  the  remedy  in 
flour,  which  was  then  made  into  pancakes  and  eaten,  is  quite  peculiar  to  St.  Hilde- 
garde, and  takes  the  place  of  the  sugar,  syrups  etc.  now  introduced  among  us  from 
the  South."  (Jessen.) 

Within  the  religious  order  of  the  Benedictines,  to  which  man}-  of  the 
p>er8ons  just  mentioned  belonged,  medicine  enjo}-ed  a  regular  and  constant 
cultivation,  and,  under  their  hands  (in  contrast  with  those  of  the  rude 
clerical  empirics),  it  even  preserved  in  some  degree  the  apiwarance  of  a 
science.  Aurelius  Cassiodorus  (480-573),  the  famous  private  secretary  of 
Theodoric  the  Great  (reigned  493-526),  on  entering  this  order  founded  by 
St.  Benedict  of  Nursia  (480-544),  recommended  to  his  associates  the  study 
of  medicine.  The  statutes  of  the  order  indeed  made  the  cultivation  of  the 
science  a  part  of  its  rule,  but  the  cure  of  diseases  by  prayer  and  conjuration* 
was  alone  permitted,  and  the  study  of  meilicine  was  prohibited.  However 
Cassiodorus  recommended  the  reading  of  certain  of  the  writings  of  Hippo- 
crates translated  into  Latin,  of  similar  translations  of  Galen  and  Dioscori- 
des,  of  the  works  of  Cielius  Aurelianus,  of  an  anonymous  author  and 
several  other  writings,  which  constituted  his  own  inherited  library  —  a  re- 
commendation which  bore  fruit  in  the  preservation  of  the  remembrance  of 
the  ancient  physicians.    From  the  Benedictines  of  England,'  where,  as 

1.  The  use  of  exorcisms  in  disease  was  general  until  as  late  as  the  last  century,  and 

even  now  is  frequently  practised  by  the  clergy. 

2.  England,  unlike  Germany,  was,  as  we  know,  a  Roman  province,  and  thus  came 

earl}-  and  remained  long  under  the  influence  of  the  civilization  of  the  Ancients. 
She  sent  into  Germany  the  first  teachers  of  agriculture  in  the  form  of  mission- 
aries  (Columba,  about  600,  for  Bavaria;  Gallus,  for  Switzerland;  Winifred,  for 
the  Franks),  so  that  the  first  impul.se  to  the  higher  civilization  of  Germany  pro- 
ceeded from  her  borders,  and  in  this  roundabwut  way  the  ancient  civilization 
began,  though  not  till  a  late  period,  to  influence  our  native  country. 
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early  as  the  7th  century,  there  were  teachers  of  the  Greek  language,  pro- 
ceeded too  AlV>in  Alcuin*  (736-804),  the  preceptor  of  medifwal  Germany. 
It  was  ho  who  i)romptod  the  fonndntion  of  cathedral  schools  by  Charle- 
magne^ (741^-814*,  ill  which  (as  in  the  schools  of  the  Efiyptian  temples 
and  Arabian  mosques)  from  the  year  806  forward  niedicine  was  expf-f  tt'd 
to  bo  tiui'jht.  Indeeil.  it  is  said  that  medical  instruction  w:vs  begun  here 
in  chii  lli' nd,  as  in  the  schools  of  the  Asclepiadie.  These  institutions  of 
Charier [iMLiie,  who.  as  we  know,  was  a  patron  of  classical  studies  and  eho^e 
the  economy  of  the  Roman  enijiire  and  the  Christian  papacy  as  the  basis 
of  his  new  political  system,  were  unj)ortanl  not  only  in  the  development 
of  general  education,  but  also  es^x,'cia!ly  in  the  cultivation  of  metiiciiie. 
though  tiu'ir  iniiueuce  upon  the  latter  science  was  not  cverywht-re  assertcni 
and  maiiifesteil  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  e  g.  in  the  monaster}'  of  Monte 
Cassino  and  the  school  of  Salerno.  Such  schools  existed  at  Paris.  Fuldn. 
Padcrborn,  Wiirzburg,  liirschau,  Reichenau,  Met/,  ( )3nabriick,  Lj'ons.  frcmo 
mi,  l'n\  ia,  Florence  etc.  The  Othos  also  in  the  lOLh  century  took  an  interest 
in  educational  matters,  while,  with  the  help  of  their  Italian  and  Uyzantine 
consorts,  they  introduced  (what  Charlemagne  essayed  in  vain)  more  reliued 
culture  and  manners  into  their  court,  and  favored  luxury  and  art.  In  this 
way  they  l>ecame  prominent  in  the  development  of  civilization  in  CtermanT. 

The  curriculum  o(  these  cathedral  schools  embraced  origiiiailv  ilie  Trivium, 
(arithmetic,  grammar,  music),  ar.d  the  Quadrivium  (dialectics,  rhetoric,  georoelrr, 
astronomy).   Chartemafrne,  in  the  Capitalarx  of  ThioiiTttle  (605),  ordaioed,  however, 

thnt  medicine  niso  should  be  taujiiit  f  hs  already  stnted )  under  the  name  of  Phytic 
tiow  ffir  the  Arubinn  schooiri  (and  the  Roman  higher  schools)  served  •«  pattenw  Mid  % 
Kttmtilii>  iti  \h\>  matter,  it  is  not  eney  to  <b'termiiie.  Thar  hnrh  *»xerrised  some  in- 
Hueiiee,  hcems  [>robahIe  wht'ii  wc  leinember  that  Cliarlemuiiiie  Imd  deaiingj^  with  the 
Arabians,  and  iVequeiitly  built  upon  Uomau  loundatious.  In  the  monastic  gardens 
medical  herbs,  such  as  althiea.  water^mint,  sqnill.  savine  etc.  were  always  to  be  planted. 
Ill  tho  monastic  fQirden  of  St.  Gatt'e.  in  the  year  820  the  foKowins  herbs  were 
cultivated:  lilinm.  rosa,  salvia,  siaymbrinm*  ruta,  eamtnam,  gladiola,  hihestico. 
pnle.;ri(iin  ptf.  Still  mor<' 1  Th\<  monastery  po.ssessed  a  cliambcr  for  verv  aick 
pt-rsoiH.  u  pharmacy,  an(i  a  house  for  the  phjsiciaus,  with  a  resideuce  for  the  regular 
pliysician  of  tlio  mona.sieiy. 

1.  Flacciis  .Mbinus  Alcuinti-,  :i  native  of  V«)rk,  Knglarid,  and  educated  in  the  famous 

school  of  thnt  c'\ty.  over  whuh  h*-  sn'>^oquotitly  presided.  I  If  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  mcu  of  bt8  age,  and  was  invited  by  Charlemagne  to  his  court  in 
783  and  invested  with  atttliority  to  ej5tabli»*h  schools  tbroairliout  hi.s  kingdom. 
The  '*Schola  Palatii'V  the  pupils  of  which  were  the  sons  of  (  harlemnicne  and 
other  yoanjc  noblemen  of  his  kingdom,  was  presided  over  by  Alcuin  for  several 
year.s,  until  ho  finally  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Sr.  Martin  of  Tourj^.  (Hi 

2.  The  physicians  i>f  Charlemagne  were  Winfarus.  and  a  Jew.  ASui  l  ar:uis<  Ii  The 

latter  must  not  he  confounded  witli  the  Arabian  historian  of  the  same  name, 
called  also  Bar-Hebraua  12"-t;). 

3.  St.  Gall  was  an  Irishman,  a  pupil  and  a  companion  of  St.  ColunnbaBiu  in  faia 

mi.^-ifuuiry  tours.  He  founded  the  monastery  of  St  Gall,  near  Constance  ii> 
Switzerland,  about  A.  D  f^l2.  The  monastic  school  at  thifl  place  in  later  yeara 
became  very  famons.  (H.) 
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An  ('xcellent  influence  upon  mediaeval  medicine  and  its  development  was 
exercised,  however,  by  the  moniistic  infirmary  at  Monte  Cassino,  and  still 
more  eminent!}'  and  effectively  by  the  schgol  of  Salerno.  The  former  was 
situated  in  Campania,  and  was  intimately  connecte<l  with  the  monastery  of 
Monte  Cassino ;  the  latter  was  in  the  province  of  Naples. 

The  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino  was  founded  by  St.  BenediVt  himself  on  the  .site 
ot  an  ancient  temple  of  Apollo.    In  violation  of  the  rule  of  its  founder,  heretofore 
mentioned,  but  in  compiiance  with  the  advice  of  Caiisiodorua,  ita  abbot  Bertharins 
(died       taofsbk  medicine  both  orally  and  in  hia  irritinKs.   HeTerthelen  (he  nonas- 
(ery  eontioned  to  be  rather  a  icbool  of  practice  than  of  instmction,  and  miraculoos 
cores  seem  to  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  its  activity.    After  Bertbarius,  an 
abbot  Alphanns  I.  distinguished  himself,  and  then  Desiderius  (born  1027  at  Monte 
Cassino.  succeeded  in  1086,  under  the  title  of  Victor  III.,  pope  Gregory  VII.,  who  died 
in  Salerno  in  1085 1,  who  left  "four  book."?  on  the  miraculous  cures  of  St.  Benedict" 
and  founded  a  hospital,  which  was  enlarjsed  hy  his  successor  Odorisius,  and  afterwards 
eigoyed  importaat  priTileim.   Here  monks  from  foreign  lands  came  to  study,  and 
eminent  invalidii  to  receive  treatment   Among  the  latter  was  Henry  II.,  emperor  of 
Bavaria  (972-1024),  from  whom  St.  Benedict  himself  removed  a  stone  by  lithotomy 
during  his  sleep,  placed  the  stone  in  the  emperor' hrind  aiuj  finally  also  healed  the 
woond — a  story  from  which  (as  well  a-^  from  the  books  ut  Desiderius^  we  may  infer  that 
in  this  instance,  at  all  events,  a  magnificent  pious  fraud  was  practised.    The  most 
fiimoos  and  important  of  all  the  monks  of  this  monastery,  however,  waa  Goastantinns 
Africanns'  (lOlS-lOBT  or  1086)  of  (3arthage,  who  intiodnced  Arabian  acience  into 
Europe,  or  rather  into  Italy.    By  bis  travels  throng  all  lands  (he  acquired  hia 
rducation  in  the  school  of  the  mnsque  at  Cairo)  he  won  the  title  of  "  Orientis  et 
occidentis  doctor".    Constantinus  was  at  tirst  for  a  .short  timp  a  tpRcher  in  Salerno. 
Having  then  become  a  monk  in  Monte  Cassino,  be  translated  into  barbarons  Latin  and 
recast  many  works  from  the  Arabic  ("  De  chirurgia",  "Pantegni",  Viaticnm'V  I^a- 
pnltibaa",  **De  coitu"— a  fenoine  monkish  anl^ect^"DefebribQs",  "Denrinia"^ 
etc.).    His  pupil,  Hetto  or  Atto,  again  copverted  his  wretched  translations  into 
Romaic  doggerel. 

The  clory  of  >fonte  Cassino,  however,  speedily  faded  away,  a  result  to  which  the 
increased  reputation  of  the  school  of  Salerno  most  largely  contributed.  The  latter 
school  attained  its  highest  position  in  the  12th  century,  so  that  even  among  the 
Qcrman  poeta  of  that  period  a  physician  of  Salerno  waa  regarded  as  the  beat  of  all, 
catranking  even  those  of  Hontpellier.  In  the  18th  century  the  school  atill  retained 
considerable  importance,  but  from  this  time  Ibrward  it  declined  more  and  more, 
though  it  maintained  its  existence  until  the  present  century. *  The  time  and  manner 

1.  He  was  called  by  Berthold  von  Regensburg  (ISth  century)  the  "Inventor  of 
Madicitte",  and  asaoeiated  with  Hippocratea,  Oalent  Avicenna,  Maoer  Floridoa 
and  Barlholomaras. 

1  The  "  Viaticum  "  is  a  translation  of  the  Zad  el-Mosafer,  "Provision  for  the  Voyage"^ 
of  Ebn  eKTezzar;  the  "Pantenni",  a  translation  of  the  el-Maliki  of  Ali  Abbas. 
Constantinus  wns  the  first  to  appropriate  the  term  "varinla"  to  the  special 
disease  smail-pox,  though,  as  already  stated,  the  terra  origioaied  with  Marius  vou 
Avencbes  in  the  6th  centnry. 

3.  Its  existence  as  a  university  was  terminated  by  a  decree  of  Kapoleon»  Nov,  29, 
1811,  thoagh  the  CoU^nm  medicom  was  not  discontinued.  The  nniversity  of 
Salerno  waa  revived  by  the  Bonrbona  and  sUU  exists  (Haeacr),  but  it  ta  now  an 
inatittttion  of  very  little  importance.  (H.) 
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of  the  founding  of  the  school  of  Salerno  are  ookoown  M<1  nnocrUun,  ftnd  on  Ihit 

Bubject  conjectures  oiilr  can  be  advanced, 

Salerno  wa^i  fotiuded  by  the  Roiiiaas  as  early  a£  B.  C.  200,  and,  in  consequence 
of  iti  cWtning  situation  and  climate,  eigoyed  among  them  tbe  repntatioD  of  a 
dimatic  bealth-'resort,  with  manj  of  which  they  were  aeqnaioted.    U  ie  therefore 
probable  that  physicians  were  always  located  here,  and  we  know  that  nmun^  the 
Romans  all  pliysiciutis  might  be  teachern  aho     Aft^r  tlic  p'^tnMislimeiit  of  Chri.stian- 
ity,  however,  Salerno  became  likewise  a  resort  for  punnms,  as  well  as  a  kind  of 
medical  establishment,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  in  its  cathedral  wurc  tu  he 
foand  the  bones  and  other  relics  of  St.  Matthew  and  the  three  Mints  Tbecla,  Suraona 
and  Aiehelals.  To  these  bones  a  bishop  Adalberon  made  *  pilgrinaite  in  984,  bnt 
without  receiTinK  any  benefit.   The  city  of  S«l(*rno  at  an  early  date  received  alao  a 
Benedictine  monastery.    Charlemagne,  &a  early  as  tbe  year  802,  is  said  to  have 
founded  a  Hchool  here,  as  he  did  in  so  many  otlier  places. — Subsequicnfl}  ilic  city  fpll 
a.s  we  know,  into  the  possession  of  the  Normans,  whose  reign  is  iuiportaiti  in  the 
history  of  civilization  through  its  cultivation  of  the  sciences  in  the  schools  of  lower 
Italy.   Famous  schools  existed  at  Amalfi  and  Nsples,  as  well  as  in  Salerno.  In 
▲malfi  the  Korman  jurisprudence  (which  was  entirely  independent  of  tbe  clergy)  was 
taught;  in  Naples  Oreeo-Italian  ]aw.~  From  the  pr  iliar  fact  that  Salerno  was  both 
a  watering-place  and  a  reenrt  ft^r  pilgrims  it  \h  possible  ihut  a  more  lively  interest  in 
medicine  proper  may  have  always  j)rpvaile(l  there,  ospecially  as  many  Benedictines, 
under  the  guise  of  monkish  physicians,  followed,  and  inculcated  in  others,  the  advice 
of  Cassiodorns  to  read  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  Perhaps  too  they  saw  that  mitaelea 
alone  were  insufficient  to  retain  their  reputation,  and  that  the  core  of  disease  hroo^ht 
emolument    Besides  this  the  Greeks  of  oetghboriog  Sicily  may,  and  subseqiieatly  the 
Arabians  of  the  same  ialimd  tnii.st,  have  exercised  some  inflncnce:  for  as  early  a5  the 
lllh  century  Arabian  physicians  were  sttuiied  in  Salerno,  while  up  to  ttii^  ♦itTie  the 
Oreek  writers  alone  were  empioj'ed  as  the  basis  of  instruction.    The  iiippocratic 
Union  "  —**  Collegium  Uippocraticiim  " — may  have  been  instituted  in  order  to  study 
«nd  expound  the  ancient  writers,  for  at  this  period  (indeed,  in  the  Carlovingian  agw) 
the  first  impulse  toward  the  study  of  the  classics  had  developed*  to  be  followed  by  nn 
interruption  until  it  burst  into  bloom  in  the  loth  and  16th  centuries.    By  degrees  this 
association  acquired  the  greatest  fume,  until  it  grained  for  the  city  itself  the  title  of 
"  Civitas  Hippocratica.  '    Ordinary  citizens  of  the  latter  nnvcht  become  fellows  of 
college.    Pupils,  teaciiers  and  fellows  were  exempt  from  taxation,  as  in  the  gchuuiii  of 
Borne,  en  arrangement  which,  at  all  events,  furnished  an  iodttcement  to  join  the 
college.  Among  the  earliest  members  of  this  society  belonged,  probably,  a  Jew  Elinua, 
aBoman  Magister  Salernua,  an  Arabian  Adala  and  a  Greek  PontU8»  who  arc  men- 
tioncd  as  the  fir-^t  teachers  of  medicine  in  Salerno.    Each  is  said  to  have  tau»rht  his 
own  countrymen,  and  each  in  his  native  ton<rue:  for  alt  these  languages,  beaides  the 
lingua  volgare,  were  met  with  in  lower  Italy  and  Sicily.  (Gregorovius.) 

Now,  as  Salerno  lay  upon  a  medimTal  thoroughfare  and  military  high-road,  the 
'*8tndinm  Salernitannm "  (Lyceum,  Gymnasium K  through  the  influence  of  an 
SMsqnaintance  with  the  arrangement  of  Uie  Arabian  academies  —  an  acquaintance 
easily  made  by  reason  of  the  propinquity  above  noticed  —  may  have  aesomed  the 
functions  of  a  college,  modelled,  perhap,<«,  after  simtlnr  in.stitutions  amon-r  tHf>  Arahi- 
ans.  Accordingly  Jurisprudence,  Philosophy,  1  heology  and  Medicine  were  ail  hually 
taught  there,  as  in  tbe  Arabian  academies.  The  fact  that  the  institution  was  never 
properly  a  school  of  monks,'  but  from  its  very  origin  possessed  married  leaehera, 

].  Hence  too  its  tolerance  of  Jews,  which  was  likewise  great  Among  the  Arabiana. 
The  Jews  were  the  "  Kammerknechte  "  (slaves)  of  the  emperor. 
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points  also  to  an  Arabian  ori^n.  Indeed  even  women,  genuine  raediseval  female 
prufeHsors  (like  the  species  recently  revived  in  Pavia),  taught  here — a  purely  western 
innovation.  Of  Arabian  or  Nestorian  origin  was  also  most  probably  the  title  of 
**  Magister"  or  "  Doctor"  (a  translation  of  the  title  Rabbi'  or  Rabban)  introduced  at 
Salerno,  and  solemnly  bestowed  on  graduation.  This  title  made  its  appearance  in 
the  middle  of  the  I2th  century,  but  did  not  become  common  until  later,  because  the 
granting  of  it  being  a  privilege  of  the  universities,  its  frequency  increased  with  the 
number  of  the  latter.  The  ceremony  of  graduation  or  promotion  was  performed  in 
public,  and  demanded  of  the  candidate  the  fulfilment  of  the  following  preliminary 
conditions:  seven  years'  study,  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  21  years,  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  the  Hippocratic,  Galenic,  and  Arabian  writings,  legitimate  birth,' a 
promise  to  teach  correctly,  and  in  accordance  with  the  received  doctrines,  to  administer 
no  poisons,  and  to  treat  the  poor  gratuitously — some  of  which  conditions  are  required 
of  our  candidates  to-day.  These  requirements  all  fulfilled,  the  candidate  recei\ed  a 
ring,  a  wreath  of  laurel,  a  kiss,  and  finally  the  benediction  —  and  thereafter  he  could 
teach  and  practise  wherever  he  wished.  After  graduation  the  office  of  teacher  was 
open  to  all,  as  it  was  later  in  the  first  universities.  Some  of  the  teachers  received  a 
salary  of  twelve  ounces  of  gold. 

The  tendency  of  the  school  or  university  of  Salerno  (which,  according  to 
Marx,  dates  back  into  the  6th  centur}-,  though  first  definitel}'  mentioned  in 
846)  was  entirely  and  eminently  practical.  Hence  it  laid  great  stress  on 
symptomatology,  dietetics,  treatment  and  materia  medica,  and  less,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  age,  upon  physiology  and  human  anatomy.  Still  the  latter  was 
even  then  estimated  of  such  consequence  that  Salerno's  patron,  Frederick  II. 
(1194-1250),  introduced  a  special  provision  with  respect  to  its  study  there 
into  his  medical  code.  From  this  provision  too  the  statement  that,  by  the 
emperor's  direction,  a  dissection  was  made  every  five  years,  gains  gi'eat 
probabilit}'.  Probably  too  this  regular!}-  recurring  dissection  took  place  in 
Salerno  itself.  The  practical  bent  of  the  school  may  also  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  considerable  importance  was  laid  upon  the  manner  of  the 
physician,  an  apparently  subordinate  matter  which  is  also  of  considerable 
weight  in  the  life  of  our  pnictising  physicians  to-day.  What  craftiness 
was  then  recommended  we  may  judge  from  the  precept  that  the  physician 
should  say  to  the  patient  that  he  will  recover  ;  to  the  relatives,  that  he  is 
very  ill.  If  he  dies,  it  will  then  be  said  that  the  physician  foresaw  the 
result ;  if  he  recovers,  his  reputation  will  likewise  be  increased.  It  sounds 
curious  (and  is  a  sign  of  the  times)  to  read  that  the  physician  should  not 

1.  Steinschneider  has  recently  (1H68)  published  a  Hebrew  treatise  on  pharmaceutics, 

written  about  the  middle  of  the  10th  century  by  a  Jew  who  styles  himself  "Sab- 
batai  ben  Abraham,  called  Donnolo,  the  Physician".  The  author  was  born  near 
Otranto,  probably  about  91. "i.  and  with  his  family  made  prisoner  b}"  the  Arabians 
in  925.  Donnolo  was  subsequently  released  and  applied  him.self  to  the  .study  of 
medicine  and  astrolog}'.  His  work  consi.sts  of  an  enumeration  of  120  drugs, 
almost  exclusively  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  with  directions  as  to  their  prepar- 
ation for  internal  use  or  for  plasters  and  salves,  and,  according  to  Hieser,  it  bears 
throughout  t'le  stamp  of  originality.    ( H. ) 

2.  Legitimate  birth  was  demanded  in  our  universities  down  to  modern  times;  indeed 

it  is  required  even  to-day  for  the  attainment  of  military  grades.  j^^^- 
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pay  Uk>  much  regard  to  the  wife,  daiiL::liter  or  female  servant  of  the  patient ; 
that,  wlien  invited  to  take  a  meal,  he  Bhotild  be  nKxiest  and  temjH:r:Uf',  and 
Bboald  look  after  the  patient  frequently  during  the  meal,  that  he  may  uot 
seem  to  forget  the  latter  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  otr. 

The  two  chief  works  of  this  school  are  the  "  Comj)endium  Salemita- 
num    and  the  "  Regimen  SaniLuLis  "  (Flos  vel  Lilium  Sanitatis). 

The  "Compendium"  is  the  first  example  of  a  complete  text-book  of  medicine, 
like  our  modera  encyclopa>dia(i  of  medicine  aod  surgery,  in  irhich  many  experts  work 
and«r  the  dirwrtion  of  »  siniele  responsible  •ditor.  Tho  nx  firfloving  writeis  w«r» 
eo*l«b(HreTt  on  th«  standard  tozVbook  of  Salsmo:  Poatos*  Potranios,  or  Petrooet- 
lu8  (about  10:^5),  Copho»  John  of  Milan  (Johannes  Afflacius,*  Job.  Medicos,  Jok. 
Magister),  Barlhol.  Ferrarius  and  .Toh.  Platearius.    Especially  prominent  are  tbo 
doctrines  relative  to  venesection,  the  pulse,  the  urine  atui  fr%'er,  all  of  which  are 
treated  chiefly  on  Hippucratic  principleii.    The  second  work  is  a  Latin  poem,  con- 
sisting of  verses  rhyming  at  the  end  and  frequently  also  in  the  middle.    The  poetic 
form,  however  admirablj  it  m$j  be  handled  in  itself,  and  however  tme  a  model  it 
may  be  of  raedtaeval  versification,  is  badly  suited  to  the  medical,  hy  no  means  poeti- 
cal, and  often  qaito  commonplace,  topics  of  the  work.    Such  verse-making  became  a 
genuine  medispval  fashion  amonsr  Thristian  writers  from  the  days  of  Gregory  Nazian- 
y.en  (IVi'^-.'V.tO I,  who  lived  nndt-r  tlie  emperor  Julian     The  oliject  was  often  simply 
to  facilitate  the  leanuii^  of  the  text  by  lieari,      in  the  Latin  grammars  from  the 
Middle  A^es  down  to  the  present  day.   We  most  not  infer  from  the  example  of  these 
jtrammars,  however,  that  all  poetic  inspiration  was  lacking  in  these  mediwal  poems. 
Bven  the  passion  of  Christ  was  described  in  verse  and  dramiitised,  a  medtSBVal  Custom 
from  which  the  modern  drama  took  its  origin,  juftt  as  the  (Jreek  drama  was  in- 
vented  by  the  priests  as  a  chanjje  in  their  reli^rions  services.    Remains  of  these  plays 
are  preserved  tu  u8  in  the  caruival  plays  and  "  Passionspiele "  of  Oberammergau. 
The  whole  school  was  originally  named  as  the  author  of  the  poem.    '*  The  whole 
school  of  Salerno  writes  to  the  Kln^  of  England  "  (to  wit  Robert,  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  was  cured  of  a  wound  at  Salerno  in  1101).* 

As  examples  of  the  contents  of  this  poem  we  quote: 

"  Anglorum  regt  scribit  schola  tota  Salerni :  '* 
"Si  vis  incolomem,  si  vis  te  vivere  sanum," 
"  Cnrns  toUe  graves,  irasci  crede  profanum; " 
"Puree  mero,  csenato  parum;  non  sit  tibi  vR?ium" 
"  Snrtri-re  post  epulns:  somnum  ftijre  meridiatium;" 
'  Ne  uiictuiu  retine,  ne  cumprinie  forliter  aituui." 

**  Bme  bene  si  serves,  tu  longo  tempore  vives." 
Si  tibi  deliciant  medici,  medici  tibi  fiant 
H«BC  tria :  mens  heta,  requies,  moderate  dicta." 

[Translated  by  Prof.  Urdronaux  : 

"  Salerno's  school  in  conclave  hiyli  unites 
To  counsel  England' »  king,  and  thus  indites: 

1.  Johannes  Afllacins,  a  pupil  of  Constantinus  Africanns  and  author  of  two  treatises 

entitled  "  Do  febribus  "  and  "Com  Afflacii",  is  not  usually  indentified  with  John 
of  Milan,  though  undoubtedly  a  contemporary  of  the  latter,  (fi.) 

2.  John  of  Milan  (about  1100),  president  of  the  school  of  Salerno,  is  also  named  SS 

the  sole  author  of  this  long  poem,  consisting  of  more  than  2000  lines. 
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Tf  thoQ  to  hi'alth  and  vij:or  wouldst  attain, 
ShoD  mighty  cares,  all  anger  d«em  profane; 
From  heavy  suppeit  And  muoli  wine  ftbtUio ; 
N<Mr  trimi  count  it  after  pomptoui  fiirtt 

To  rise  from  table  and  to  take  the  air. 

Shun  idle  noonday  .slum!)f'r8,  nor  delay 

The  urgent  calls  of  nature  to  oi)ry. 

These  rules  if  thou  wilt  follow  to  the  end, 

Tkj  lifb  to  KKAter  ten^  thou  mayst  extend."  H.] 

"Sex  horis  dormire  sat  est  juvenique  senique," 
"Septem  vix  pigro,  nulli  concedumia  octo." 

"Ex  magna  coena  stomacho  6t  mnxima  poena:*' 
"  Ut  ate  nocte  levis,  sit  tibi  coena  brevis." 

*'  Post  e«enam  atabit,  ant  poaaaa  mille  meaUs/* 

"  Non  sit  acetosa  cerevisia,  sed  bene  clara," 
"De  valtdis  eoeu  graniB  satis  ae  vecerata: " 
'*  De  qaa  potetur,  atomachnt  non  inde  feravatnr/' 
"Grossos  humorei  nutrit  cerevisia;  vir^s" 

"  Prwstai,  et  an<rfnentat  carnem.  generalque  cruorem;" 
**ProvoGai  urioara,  ventrem  quoque  roollit  et  intlat." 

[This  poem,  nader  the  various  titles  of  Regimen  Santratis  Salernt,  Schota  Salerni* 
tana.  Medicine  Salemitana,  De  ConHervanda  Bona  Valetodine,  Flos  Medieina  etc., 

enjoyed  the  mofit  tinexamplod  popularity  during  many  ^ncceeditif;  ages,  nnd  was  in 
fact  the  pade  mecum  of  every  well-educated  phy.'«ician  fur  centuries.  Zach.  Sylvius, 
in  an  edition  of  the  Schola  published  at  Rotterdam  in  1649,  declares  ''NuUus  oiedico- 
rnm  est,  qui  carmina  Schols  Salernttane  ore  non  cireumferat,  et  oroni  oecaaione  non 
erepet"  M.  Bandry  de  Balsae  counts  from  1474  to  1846  no  less  than  240  different 
editions  of  the  poem,  and  H»ser  says  that  81  mnnuscripts  of  the  work  are  now  known 
to  exist.  It  has  been  translated  into  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Irish,  Polish, 
Provencal,  Bohemian  H»^hrpw  nnA  Persian.  Chonlant  mentions  four  Fnelish  trans- 
lations* of  the  Schola.  and  a  tifth  was  published  by  Prof.  Julia  Ordronauv  in  IHTl. 

The  poem  in  its  present  form  is  undoubtedly  a  composite  work,  enlarged  by  the 
•oeretions  of  agea.  The  first  edition,  published  probably  in  1474  with  a  connaeataiy 
of  Arnold  <^  Yillanova,  contained  only  364  fines  and  was  purely  dietetic  in  itff  char- 
acter. De  Reuti  has  collected  from  the  various  MSS.  and  editions  no  less  than  8926 
verses,  many  of  them  of  comparatively  modern  origin,  though  others  borrowe(f  from 
Macer  Floridus,  /Egidius  of  Corbeii  etc.  may  equal  in  antiquity  those  of  the  ori;iiiiul 
poem.  It  is  curious  in  this  connection  to  observe  the  reference  to  inoculation  con- 
tuned  in  the  following  verses  of  a  later  edition : 

1.  By  Thnrnas  Payncll,  an  Enirlish  cU'r^ryman,  in  15H0;  a  metrical  translation  by 
John  Harington  entitled  "The  Englishman's  doctor  or  the  schoole  of  Salerne", 
1607;  Regimen  aanitatis  Salernitanum,  or  the  schoole  of  Salerne's  regiment  of 
health",  text  and  metrical  finfflish  translation  by  P.  H(olland),  London,  1649; 
an  edition  by  Alex.  Croke,  Oxford.  1830,  Latin  text,  an  old  English  translation, 
historical  introduction  and  notes.  Ordronaux  also  speaks  of  a  translation  made 
in  1575,  the  MS.  of  which  exists  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
but  has  never  been  published,  and  of  another  version  made  and  pnblisbed  in  1617. 
Of  the  latter  I  know  nothing.  (H.) 
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AnvERst's  Variolas. 

"  Ne  pariant  teneris  vartolte  funera  natis, 
IHornm  ▼eo»  vAiiolM  mitte  salnbret; 
Seu  potim  morbi  cootaKift  tongere  vitent 
JEgnxm,  tegrique  ImlUna,  velamiaa,  liatea.  veates, 
Ipmqae  qoid  tetigit  male  pura  corpora  deztra." 

Evoiyone  will  alao  roeogniza  in  the  following  linet  the  aonrce  of  one  of  oar  eon- 
mon  proverfae ; 

Db  Potd. 

"Si  tibl  serolina  roccnt  polatio  vini, 
Hora  matutina  rebibas,  et  erit  medtcina."  H.j 

As  early  as  the  ninth  oentory  teachen  were  active  in  the  school  of 
Salerno,  and  among  these  we  find  the  names  of  Josua,  Josep  mediens  and 
BagenfHd,  yet  even  the  circumstances  of  Ufh  of  the  following  physicians 
aie  not  satisfactorily  settled. 

In  the  11th  centnty  (he  died  before  1056)  lived  Gabiopontub  (also 
called  Waeimfotdb,  RAiHBonrs), 

who,  in  a  work  entitled  "  Passionarius  Galeni'*  and  compiled  from  Qalen  and  other 
Greek  writers,  as  well  as  in  a  lesser  degree  from  the  AraViinns.  advanced  mcamres 
and  views  conformable  to  the  ngc:  e.  c  "On  the  islnnd  of  T'flphi  a  painful  m(>lar 
tooth,  which  was  exlracled  by  an  inexperienced  physician,  occasioned  the  death  of  a 
philosopher;  for  0)  the  marrow  of  the  tooth,  which  originates  from  the  braio,  when 
laeerated,  ran  down  into  Ihe  lungs  and  killed  the  philosopher/''  (Extraction  of  teeth 
at  that  tine  and  long  after  was  considered  by  regular  physicians  a  frightfnlly  dangerous 
operation,  though  itinerant  quacks  drew  them  out  without  hesitation.)  We,  however, 
fitui  in  Qariopontus  the  first  intimation  of  the  inhalation  of  narcotic  vapors,  while  the 
Ancients  were  acquaint^^d  only  with  ariii'sthcsiu  by  compression  and  the  Arabians  with 
the  internal  use  of  mimdia^i  ra  and  bellu<l()nna        (Corradi  ) 

Not  long  afterwards  Copho  tiie  younger  (first  quarter  of  the  12th 
centur}' ;  the  elder  Copbo  is  mentioned  by  Trotula) 

wrote,  in  accordance  with  views  of  Hippocrates,  Galen  and  the  Arabians,  an  "Ars 
Medendi"  and  an  "Anatoisiik  Porci"  — the  latter  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  hewas^ 
probably,  a  Jew.  The  "Anatomia"  also  mentions  the  eonnejcion  between  the  ^yn* 
phatitb  and  teins. 

^tter  known,  however,  is  Nicbolas  Pr^cpositub,  President  of  the 
School  of  Salerno  during  the  first  half  of  the  12th  centnry  (abont  1140), 
whose  *'Antidotariuro  "  acquired  great  popularity  as  a  phannacopoeia  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  tbongh  (or  perliaps  father  liecause)  among  its  remedies  oer- 

1.  Probalily  the  tooth  itself  was  drawn  intu  the  trachea  during  iniipiration.  (BaaR.> 
The  Latin  text  runs:  "Apud  Delphoa  enint  in«>(ilam  roolaris  dens  tantum  dolens 
ab  inperito  medico  avnlsus  causa  fnit  mortis  philosophi.  quia  medulla  dentioin  a 
cerebro  priaeipatum  habeas,  dnm  erepuit,  in  pulmonem  dcseendens  oceidit  philosp- 
ophom."  (H.) 

2»  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Scythians  were  nccnptomed  to  intoxicate  themselves  by 

inhnliriir  the  vapor  of  hemp-se<Ml,  and  K'Mli  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  tnention  the 
nna  stheiic  power  of  the  mandra};ora  and  ii»  use  preparatory  to  surgtcai  opera- 
lions.  (H.) 
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tain  prescriptions  of  St.  Paul,  and  others  handed  down  even  fVora  the 
prophet  Elias,  are  introduced.  The  same  work  contains  our  recently 
obsolete  apothecaries'  weight : 

*   20  grana       .  1  scrupulus, 

3  scrupuli  1  drachma. 

1^  draghnifle.  1  hexagium, 

6  hexagia  .     1  uncia, 
12  uncia  1  libra, 

2^  libne  .    I  sextarius, 

and  also  brings  forward  the  anaesthetic  mentioned  at  a  later  period  bj  Hans 
Ton  Gersdorf. 

Nicholas  was  also  the  author  of  a  ''  Quid  pro  Quo  ",  that  is  an  alphabet- 
ically arranged  catalogue  of  equivalent  drugs,  capable  of  replacing  each 
other,  when  for  any  reason  one  or  the  other  drug  was  wanting  —  an  event 
which  must  have  frequently  occurred,  especially  with  foreign  drugs,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  imperfect  commercial  relations  of  the  period.  (From  the 
title  of  this  work  sprang  our  common  expression  "  Quid  pro  Quo".) 

In  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  M.\TH.f:iT8  Platearius  (son  of  Jo- 
hannes Platearius,*  who  composed  a  "  Practica  Brevis  "  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  old  physicians)  wrote  ^'Olossae"  or  commentaries  on  the 
prece<ling  work,  and  a  treatise  '*  De  Simplici  Meilicina  "  (called  also  from  its 
initial  words  "  Circa  Instans  "). 

Mauri  s,  (^rso,  Petrus  Musandinus  the  teacher  of  .Egidius,  Salo- 
mon and  JoH.  Castalius  were  also  famous  teachers  at  Salerno  during  the 
12th  century. 

To  the  last  half  of  this  century,  in  which  physicians  were  ever  poet- 
ically disposed,  belongs  ^EuiDius  "  Cobboliensis  ",  so  named  because  born 
at  Corbeil  near  Paris. 

On  his  return  from  Salerno  he  became  ordinary  phyHician  to  King  Philip  Augus- 
tus (II65-r2lH),  and  sanjr  in  verse  "  De  rHnis",  "  De  Pulsibns",  and  "  De  I^Audibus 
et  Virtntibus  Compositorum  .Medicaminuin  ".  In  this  latter  poem  he  already  Inmenta 
the  decline  of  Sulerno.  and  ascribes  the  retrotrression  of  medicine  to  the  circumstances 
that  physicians  pushed  Hside  as  useless  all  books  which  did  not  contain  recipes, 
and  that  the  riirht  to  teach  in  the  school  had  been  granted  to  youthful  "  sprigs  and 
iminature  boys". 

Alcadisits  of  Syracuse  (12-13th  centuries),  physician  to  Frede- 
rick II.  and  a  teacher  in  Salerno, 

composed  a  poem  in  elegiac  measure  "  De  Balneis  Puteolanis":  Otho  Cremonensis, 
who  belonged  to  the  beginning  of  ilie  VMh  century,  wrote  a  similar  poem  in  simple 
hexameters  "  De  Electu  Medicamentoruui  Simplicium". 

1.  Johannes  Platearius  was  the  inventor  of  the  term  "cataracta"  in  place  of 
the  old-Egrptinn  term  signifying  "ascent''  and  the  Greek  "  hypochysis ",  in 
classical  Latin  "suffusio  humorum  ".  (Hirsch.)  Much  confusion  exists  with 
reference  to  the  precise  period  of  the  Platcarii  and  their  relationship  to  each 
other. 
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Among  the  female  physicians  who  proceeded  from  the  school  of  Salerno 
Tbotdla  di  Bvgoibri^  (or  Eros) 
wrote,  with  oilMr  works,  a  treaUie  entitled  "De  pnesionibne  mnlierum  ante,  in  et  poet 
partam",  in  which  she  id^W  directions  for  perineorraphy.  To  determine  the  <;ex 
of  the  foetus  she  advises  to  drop  three  drops  of  blood  or  milk  from  the  right  side 
into  water:  if  the  foetus  is  a  female  the  drops  will  float  ou  top;  if  a  male  they  will 
sink. 

Abella, 

without  prcgndice  to  the  lovely  modesty  of  her  eex,  and  as  a  still  onattained 
ideal  for  oar  *'doetresses**  of  the  present  day,  who  for  the  sake  of  decency  are 
forced  to  confine  their  attention  to  the  heart,  bubbled  over  with  poetic  enthnsiasm  in 
some  verses  "  De  natura  seminis  horoinis",  and  nlsu  wrote  a  treatise  **De  atra  bile''* 
The  most  famous  anumg  the  female  physicians,  however,  was  » 

CuBTANZA  CaLENDA 

(dititinguished,  like  most  of  the  ladies  of  Salerno,  fi)r  ber  beauty),  who  lived  under  the 
equally  beaattful  and  notorious  Joan  11.  of  Naples  (I414-14:{5),  but  left  no  writings. 

Mercuiuadis  (15lh  ceiiturv) 
composed  treatises  "  De  crisibus  ",  "  De  unguentia"  and  "  De  curatione  vnlnerum 

Rebecca  GuAttNA  (15th  century) 
wn>te  works  entitled  "  De  febribus  ",  "  De  urinis"  and  *'  De  emhryone". 

These  doctresses  all  lived  hetween  the  Vith  and  14th  centuries,'  and.  as  we  have 
seen,  wrote  on  all  medical  subjects,  but  particularly  on  gynBCology  and  midwifeiy. 
Later  Salernian  physicians,  who  translated  and  followed  the  lead  of  the  Arabian 
writers  on  medicine,  and  thus  laid  the  foandation  of  the  sttbeequent  decline  of  the 

school  of  Salerno,  were  : 

RoMUALD  II.  bishop  of  Salerno  (1153-1181), 
who  died  in  the  of^ce  of  physician  to  the  pope; 

FRANcisn  s  Alimiam  s, 
who  wrote  "On  the  plujcue,  pe^it-fevcr,  malignant  fever,  smallpox  and  measles"; 

JOU.  NiCOLAUS  DE  ROOERIIS, 
a  physician  of  Venice  in  the  beginning  of  the  1.3lh  century,  and 

1.  According  to  Henderson  ''Trotula"  is  merely  the  title  of  the  book,  which  was 
written  by  a  man,  whiip  Trotnla  i-^  n!\»nv«  mentioned  in  the  third  person.  (Brtas.) 
The  translntor,  while  not  inseuhinu'  to  tne  delicnte  tlaltcrv  of  llie  author  in  quo 
ting  him  as  an  authority  on  a  quesliun  which  nmy  perhaps  be  called  the  poos 
asinomm  of  roediiml  historians — the  identity  of  Trotula  and  the  anthendcity  of 
the  work  which  hears  her  name— leels  called  upon,  in  the  interests  of  tmtk,  to  any 
that  his  opinion  (expressed  in  the  "School  of  Salernuni'*)  was  based  entire^ 
upon  the  results  of  an  exnminution  of  two  early  MSS.  by  Maljiaigno,  and  was, 
quite  natiirrilly,  substantiully  the  opinion  of  that  omineiit  surgeon.  As  Darein- 
berg  and  De  Kenzi,  after  a  similar  examination  of  various  MSS.  of  the  work 
ascribed  to  Trotula,  arrived  at  conclusions  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of 
Mal|{aigne,  affirming  the  undoubted  idendty  of  Trotula  and  the  snbetantial  aothen- 
ticity  of  her  work,  the  translator,  in  imitation  of  the  example  of  the  pious  and 
puzxied  Ibn  Khalliknn,  can  only  eadaim,  "  God  knows  best  which  of  these  state* 
ments  is  true! "  (H.) 

2<  Trotula  is  believed  by  Darembersr  to  have  been  the  wife  of  John  Piatenritus  the 
elder,  who  flourished  in  the  lith  century,  while  several  of  the  other  "doctresses", 
as  the  author  himself  states,  lived  in  the  15th.  (H.) 
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Johannes  Vincentius,  and 
Johannes  Vitus  de  Ro(ieriis. 

[Other  writers  of  the  school  of  Salerno,  who  deserve  mention,  were: 

If  A019TBE  SAtuwot,  wlu>  floariahed  aboot  the  middle  of  the  12tb  century  and 

irrote  the  "Tebulie  Seleriu"»  *  ahoii  trefttbe  on  the  Tirtoee  end  effecte  of  medicine, 

and  » *'  Compendium". 

Bern'ardus  Pkovi.vcialis,  who  wrote  about  1155  an  interesting  commentary  on 
the  '* Tabula'"  of  Snlrirnu.H,  in  wlijrh  hp  "tvU-avors  to  rimpHlj  the  materia  roedica  bj 

eliminating  foreijrn  druijs,  a.s  fur  iis  possible;  and 

FAaBAOUTH  (KarrA};iu»,  Karrajcus^  a  learned  Jew,  educated  at  Salerno,  who 
tranaleted  into  Latin  the  "GOntinens"  of  Rhnsee  in  the  Utter  part  of  the  13th 
centuiy. 

The  Selemian  Rurgeona  Rofter,  Roland  and  the  "Fonr  Masters",  the  famous 
oetilivt  Beitvenuti  GraphieaB,  and  the  pbarmaciat  Saiadinod'  Ascolt»  are  noticed 

Lereufter.  (H/l") 

The  profound  importance  of  Salerno  ns  reijnrds  medical  culture  de- 
pends not  upon  any  memornlilc  contributions  to  science  which  proceeded 
from  her  s'  iiool,  l)ut  rather  upon  the  fact  that  within  her  Hippocralic 
(Society'  the  pi  iii(i|)lt'S  of  the  gr^nt  {)hysicians  of  antiquiLy  were  at  first 
cultivated  in  kpendentl}',  and  suhsequently.  when  received  tlirough  the 
inediuiD  of  the  Arabians  (tliough  in  a  corrupted  form),  were  carefully  pre- 
served. Iler  school  too  (again  after  the  example  of  the  Arabians)  main- 
taiiK'd  and  secured  the  influence  of  the  laity  upon  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  medicine  at  a  time  when  the  priests  especially  were  again  active 
in  passing  off  their  stale  devices  for  a  science  of  healing.  It  promised  to 
free  work  a  field  of  action,  since,  so  fur  as  was  p(j9siblc  ai  that  day,  it  held 
itself  aloof  from  the  fetters  of  the  fanatical  Church.  Thus  her  school  at- 
tained an  extended,  and  even  an  international,  importance  ;  for  here  taught, 
fltadied  and  interchanged  ideas,  Arabians  and  Jews  as  well  as  Cbiistiani. 
It  ma,  like  Alexandria,  one  of  the  hietortc  bridges,  over  whioh  anoient 
eoltora^  and  partieulaily  aooieot  medical  colture,  took  ite  waj  during  the 
Middle  Ages  from  East  to  West  Salerno  was  also  the  medium  by  which  n 
Ambian  pharmacy  and  therapeatics  were  Introduced  into  the  medicine 
of  the  West  It  is  also  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  she  borrowed 
from  the  Arabians  the  principle  of  arrangement  of  her  school,  to  transmit 
It  again  in  the  sequel  to  the  European  universities.  The  latter  may,  there- 
ibre,  be  considered  oflhhoots  of  Oriental  civilization,  matured  and  natural- 
ued  among  us. 

If,  however,  Salerno  may  be  considered  the  forerunner  and  model  of 
the  later  nniveimties,  the  same  holds  true  in  a  greater  degree  of  the 

School  op  Montpbllier, 

so  important  not  only  in  medicine,  but  in  the  entire  culture  of  the  West, 
and,  possibly,  a  direct  continuation  of  a  Roman  institution  of  learning. 
Montpellier  also  resembles  Salerno  in  this  respect,  that  here  too  the 
Ancients  (especially  Hippocrates)  and  their  principles  found  still  some  cul* 
tivation,  though  Galen  and  the  AiaMans  were  the  chief  authorities.  Another 
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point  of  oomparisoii  betw«eii  the  two  fbatid  in  the  fhct  that  the  pliysi- 
da&e  who  piooeeded  ftom  her  ichool  did  not  lapte  imooiidltioiially  to  the 
Ohoroh  or  to  its  mediieval  philoeophy  (though  aoooiding  to  oar  views 
they  oertnioly  aoffered  etiongly  therafrom),  and  preserved,  in  part  at  teaat, 
reasonably  practloal  principles.  Finally  Montpellier  resembles  Saieroo  in 
the  ftct  that  the  reputation  of  her  school  was  so  great,  that  to  have 
stndied  there  also  lent  a  special  halo  of  glory  to  the  physician.  Besides, 
though  her  teachers  were  compelled  to  be  nnmarried  deigy,  she  proserved 
a  small  portion  of  reasonable  pagan  thonght,  and  demonstrated  the  prac- 
tical scientific  tendency  of  her  school  by  the  fiust  that  from  1376  onward  aft 
annual  dissection  of  the  corpse  of  a  criminal  took  place  here. 

Montpellier,  "  Lovely  Montpellier —  Mons  PeMulennt  —  which,  like  Sefemo, 
oecaptee  a  charming  position  not  far  from  the  sea  and  in  the  vicinity  of  baths,  wtis, 

as  early  as  the  year  1153,'  so  famous  and  snccessful  as  a  scliool  of  medicine,  that 
many,  "  who  only  intended  tostii<iy  philosophy  more  thoroughly,  becHine  hor  pupils". 
Within  her  walls  sojottrned  (doubly  praiseworthy  in  so  dark  an  njre)  both  Christians 
and  JewH,  the  latter  of  whom  were  huhject  directly  to  the  civil  authuritiee.  The 
Jevi  were  especially  important  as  translators  for  the  Weet.  One  of  Uie  nioitt  famous 
of  the  Jews  of  Montpellier  was  Profatius  Jndaeus  (Yacnb  hen  Matcir).  a  mathema- 
tician, astronomer  niitl  physician,  who  was  even  Rector  of  the  Facnlty.  Until  1220 
(when  canlliial  Conrad,  a  (Jerrnan.  first  p*:tnblishe(l  a  satisfnttory  examination  as  the 
condition  of  entrance  upon  the  office  of  tesf^beri  every  ^ladunte  eoiild  teach  here,  aa 
at  Salerno.  Suhsequeotlj  Montpellier  (which  was  until  IHTOsuhject  to  the  pope,  then 
to  the  Idnm  of  France)  received  a  faculty  of  philosophy  and  of  law,  and  a  rank 
mmilar  to  that  of  the  Uaiversitj  of  Paris.  Yet  even  to  thie  day  the  school  of  ■icdi> 
cine  rem«ni  her  chief  ornament. 

One  of  the  most  illnstrions  and  ftmoas  pupils  of  Montpellier  was  the 
religions  mystic  and  akhemistic  visionary, 

Raimond  LulL|  Doctor  Illnminatissimus "  as  he  was  called,  a 
wonld'be  tiansmuter  of  metals  and  searcher  fbr  the  philosophers'  stone, 
which  in  this  century  began  to  be  extolled  as  a  means  for  the  preservation 
of  eternal  health. 

Bom  in  a  hi]^  statfon  at  Msjorca  in  1336,  in  his  yonth  he  served  Venvs  (that  net 

entirely  heavenly  goddeea.  thoofth  a  deity  who  frequently  snpplies  sons  and  daugbten 

of  heaven,  i.  e.  monks  and  nuns — after  thej  reach  old  aiie)  with  such  faithfulness, 
that,  as  early  as  the  a«:e  of  MO,  he  received  visions,  and  became  wonderfully  p?otis, 
Accordinjrly  he  entered  the  order  ol  Minorites,  learned  Arabic,  and  then  wem  on  a 
journey  to  northern  Africa  tu  convert  the  Saracens.  The  Saracens,  however,  declined 
to  learn  anything  from  him,  so  he  returned  ajwin  to  Italy,  only*  however,  to  go  back 
to  Africa.  Once  more,  persecated  and  harassed,  be  joumejed  back  to  Italy,  bnt,  ia 
spite  of  his  earlier  and  double  unfortunate  experience,  ventured  once  again  to  Africa, 
and  was  there  atoned  to  death  in  1315  as  an  importunate  missionary  by  the  Saracens, 

1.  Montpellier  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  736.  The  firat  mention  of  the  study 

of  medicine  there  occure,  however,  in  1 137,  when  hisbop  Adelbert  II.  of  Mayeaca 

visited  the  city  to  listen  to  its  medical  teachers.   At  this  period  it  is  said ; 

"  Hie  et  dnetrina  praeccptaqoe  de  medlcina 
A  medicis  daiitur,  qui  rerum  vim  meditantur." 

The  Faculty  of  philosophy  was  added  in  1242,  and  that  of  law  i«  1298.  (B.) 
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whoM  pfttim*  WW  fimlly  mIimMmI.  Beaidet  alcltoisiatie  and  phit«flophioo*tbMlo^ 
ic*l  woriia,  Mioog  which  it  his  "An  iii«iea»",  he  wr6ter»lM  on  medimt  Ml^jecti,  vii.^ 

"  De  paUibiM  et  oriaSt" ;  "  De  medicina  tbeorica  et  practica  " ;  "  De  aquit  et  o1«ia" ;. 
etc.  *'  Like  all  jrrent  minH-  nf  the  Middle  Ages"  f  HcitiPi  l.nll  passed  for  a  sorcerer 
in  lea{;iie  with  the  devil.  Soine  refcard  him  as  a  liiri;itic,  othrrs  as  a  remarkable  man. 
He  was,  at  aii  eventa,  a  notable  Spirit.  Uis  important  cht^micai  work«  unduubt«'dij 
owe  their  eiialeaoe  to  hit  n«qaMD<miiee  with  the  Arabiftiu.'^ 

Bkbmard  Gordon,'  a  Frenchman, 
who  wrote  a  fiimoaB  compendiam  of  nedietne  tinder  the  title  ^'UBam  medidme",. 
was  a  teacher  at  Montpellier  from  1285  to  1307.  That  he  worked  ender  Arabian 
ittflaence  it  evident  from  hit  ttatement  that  tmall-pox  and  measles  originate  from 

conception  occttrrinn  during  menstruation.  On  the  other  hand  he  betrays  evidences 
of  !'fhola«tic  speculation  when  he  annrmnces  that  the  hilt-  dpsopndR  in  the  third  hour, 
black  bile  in  the  ninth,  but  mucus  in  the  eveninjE.  He  also  lays  great  weight  upon 
the  contlellatioDS,  but,  like  a  " canny  Scotchman",  also  pajff  especial  attention  to  the 
pone,  i.  e.  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  patient  Gordon  it  the  first  medical  writer  to 
mention  the  use  of  spectaclet,  bnt  praitet  highly  hit  own  eye*water,  by  the  nte  oT 
which  he  could  render  them  annecetiary. 

StiU  better  known  it  the  compendiam  of 
Gilbert  of  England  (1290), 
which,  with  the  lack  of  taste  characteristic  of  his  age,  he  has  entitled  "  Laurea 

Anrrlirana".*  In  this  work  he  embraces  Arnhinn  and  scholastico  Oalenic  viewp,  bat 
would  have  gladly  followed  ilippucralic  principles,  if,  as  ho  say.< — he  had  been  willing 
to  pass  for  a  fool !  Leprosy,  the  resulta  of  impure  coitus,  the  exhibition  of  mercurial 
preparationt  and  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  the  virtnee  of  tnlphnrout  watert  etc.  are 

1.  Lull  wrote  his  works  in  tbr^  Spunish  lBn(rua<re.    Hiiniboldt  calls  him  a  "singularly 

in^renioni;  and  eccentric  man  and  ascrii)e«  to  him  a  uotice  of  the  mariner't 
compasa  in  1286,  and  of  the  anlrolabe  in  1205. 

2.  Gordon,  though  of  Scotch  descent,  seem.s  to  have  been  born  in  France  and  edu" 

oated  at  Salerno.  The  *'  Lilinm  medicinm"  wat  written  in  1805.  Htmer  ealla 
it  a  work  "  thoronghly  independent,  and  rich  in  ohtenratioat".  (H.) 

3.  It  it  probably  (hir  to  tay  that  Oilbert't  work  it  neither  better  nor  worte  than  thoto 

of  hit  contemporariet.  We  6nd  the  tame  tcholastic.  tpeculative  nontente,  the 
same  polypharmacy  and  the  same  superstition.  Little  else  could  be  expected  io 
a  work  compiled  lari^ely  from  other  writers.  If  Gilbert  wh«  nor  fducated  at 
Salerno,  he  certainly  displays  an  intimate  ncquaintanee  with  the  literature  of  that 
school,  quoting  Copho.Gariopontus,  Conatantinus.  Romuald,  Nicholas  Praepofiitus 
and  VttlirM,  while  the  tvnctcal  portiont  of  hit  work  coincide  too  cloaely  with  the 
writingt  of  Roland  of  Parma  to  permit  at  to  think  the  agreement  accidental 
Gilbert  also  qaotet  Magittcr  Ricardnt  "oroniam  doctomm  doctissimus",  bat 
which  of  th*'  several  physicians  b^arin-jr  t!u«  name  U  rffjTred  to  it  is  diPRcnlt  to 
decide,  iiuwever.  there  wa«  an  EnKli.sii  phy&ician  ot  this  name,  regidtng  in  Paris 
(he  died  there  in  1252),  several  of  whose  works  slill  exist  in  MS ,  e.  g.  "Micro* 
logut  magittri  Bicardi  AngHci'*,  a  treatite  on  the  cantet,  tignt  and  cnrct  of 
diteatet.  and  "Tabolm  Ricardi  Anglici  medici.  com  commentario  Joannia  de 
Sancto  Paulo  Ct  glossnlis  in  eas".  Thus  Gilbert  us  Anglicus  was  not  the  first 
Enitlish  writer  on  practif^H)  fru'dicine,  but  only  the  enrliest  who-e  Wdrks  havt-  been 
published.  The  work  ot  liartholoma-iis  Anglieus,  an  English  Franciitcan 
monk  (abuiti  1250).  entitled  "  De  proprieutibus  rerum",  treats  uf  a  few  medical 
tntoectt  incidentally.  (H.) 
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well  described  io  bis  book.  How  much  nonsense  (besides  what  inaj  be  regarded  as 
reMonable  for  that  daj)  was  tbeo  clMted  ondtr  tht  faMd  of  medioftl  Mieiiw  maj  ho 
judged  from  the  following  tMlement:  lice  apriag  parti j  from  the  blood  and  nveoai 
partly  from  the  yellow  and  black  bile;  the  vital  spirits  in  the  body  take  a  direct,  the 

animal  spirits  a  circular  course;  the  conscious  soul  is  no  bare  form,  like  the  vpjreta- 
tive,  hence  the  former  is  iinmortal.  In  cases  of  stone  he  administers  the  blood  of  a 
he-Koat  which  has  eaten  diuretics;  lethargy,  however,  he  '  treaijs  by  tying  a  lusty 
sow  to  the  bedstead,  that  the  healing  influence  of  a  vijcorous  grunt,  cloae  at  baud, 
may  be  felt  by  the  patient.  SttU  more  abanrd,  however,  than  thia  pqrcbieal  drastic 
la  the  advice  in  sexual  debili^v  to  earxy  a  scrap  of  paper  inscribed  with  arrant  non- 
sense!  But  alaal  all  this  is  no  unheard<of  exception  in  the  history  of  the  treatment 
of  the  sick. 

Still  more  famous  was  the  "  Rosa  Anglics "  of  John  Oaodksbsjk, 
which  appeared  between  1305  and  1314. 

GftddeHden  lived  at  Oxford,  was  (lik<!  Gilbert^)  phjsiriHn-in  f»rdinarr  to  the  king 
of  England,  and  a  professor  in  Morton  Collene,  Oxford  (tuuuded  I2ti4),  the  same 
institution  in  which  Harvey  olhciated  at  a  later  period. 

His  Bcholaatic  subtilties,  mysticism  in  the  use  of  remedies^  nonsense,  taiot  of 
medical  avarice,  superstition  and  charlatanry,  as  well  as  his  disfEHsting  thempentica, 
may  be  charged  in  part  to  the  times.  Examples  of  the  latter  are  hc^'s  dung  in 
hiemorrhHUc.  the  daily  insertion  of  one's  own  fiuKer  into  the  antifs  to  relieve  llie  pain 
of  stone,  cathartics  for  crab  lice,  tiie  imposition  of  liands  by  the  kinn  of  England 
(which  included  also  the  king  of  France)  for  scrofula*  etc.  He  (like  our  law)  advises 
the  physician  to  Stipulate  bis  fee  in  advance,  gives  a  summary  of  those  diseases  in 
which  the  physician  cams  little,  and  distinguishes  between  the  medicines  for  tbe  poor 
«nd  the  rich.  Yet  he  remarks,  fairly  enough,  that  if  the  laity  were  well  versed  in  oor 
best  arcana,  they  would  esteem  our  art  lirrhtly,  and  despise  the  physician. 

Arnold  of  Villanova  (near  Montpellier), 
havitig  abandoned  theology,  studied  medicine  at  Montpellier.  He  lived  from  1235  to 
I'M'.i  a  very  stirriiiL'  lif'-  travelled  extensively  and  at  the  close  of  the  13th  century 
was  a  teacher  at  Burceiona  and  ordinary  piiysicinn  of  Peter  III.  of  Aragon.  Thence 
he  fled  to  Paris,  after  falling  under  the  ban  because  of  his  sensible  declarations  that 
tbe  bulls  of  the  popes  were  human  works,  and  that  acts  of  charity  were  dearer  toQod 
than  becatombs  etc.,  etc.  Accused  of  alchemy,  be  was  B|^n  compelled  to  floe,  went 
thence  to  Montpellier,  Bologna,  Rome  and  Naples,  and  finally  perished  by  shipwreck 
as  he  was  SKiliii<r  from  Palermo  to  the  pope,  whn.  personally,  held  hini  in  high  esteem* 
Fanaticism  still  persecuted  him  after  death  in  ids  very  works,  some  of  which  were 
condemned  by  the  Inquisition.  Arnold,  however,  merits  no  less  esteem  for  his  views 
in  so  dark  an  age  on  religious  matters  (condemned  as  they  were  for  heresy)  than  for 
bis  medical  and  snrgical  knowledge  and  the  praise  which  be  bestows  upon  Hippocrates. 
Qalen,  and  even  Rhaxes  and  the  teachers  of  Montpellier.  because  they  promoted 
rather  experiment  than  mere  speculation.  Yet  he  was  given  to  the  A rabico  Galenic 
subtilties  of  his  time,  was  a  profound  devotee  of  astrology,  and  was  not  free  from  a 

1.  Gilbert  was  never  ordinary  physician  Io  the  king.   Gaddesden  was  the  6nt  native 

Englishman  who  held  this  position.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  treated  the  son  of 
Edward  II,  of  EngUnd,  when  suffering  from  small-pox,  by  surronndiog  bim  with 
scarlet  wrappings  and  curtains.    See  p.  58,  note.  (H.) 

2.  This  ceremony  is  snid  to  have  been  first  performed  by  Edward  the  Confessor 

(1042-lOii))  I.  A  .special  'Service  of  Healing"  was  UBCd  in  the  English  Church 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  i  I4ti4-150y).  (H.) 
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belief  even  ia  witchcraft.  Moreover  he  inculcated  the  use  in  practice  of  open  swind- 
liaC  Mid  fraud;  "If  tbov  omu*  find  nolliiBic  bj  an  eMmioAttoii  of  tb«  uriM,  declue 
that  M  *ob6tnictioii'  of  Iho  liv«r  exktt.   If  «ie«iii  tho  invulid  wmjB  he  tnlfers  from 

Iioadaches,  thou  must  say  tbej  spring  from  the  Hver.  Pnrtienlarly,  however,  use  the 
word  'obstruction',  since  it  is  not  understood,  and  it  is  of  jrr^'nt  importanre  that 
people  should  not  understand  what  thou  savpst."  Let  im  compare  this  not  very 
hoDest  advice  (even  if  taken  as  a  joke)  of  a  Christian  with  the  precepts  imparted  to 
the  Indiftn  pbysictSD— Mid  wo  nrati  prftiee  the  morality,  not  of  the  Christian,  but  of 
tlie*'h«alheii"r  Arnold's  "Parahol«"  an  1  especially  his  Breviarinm  "  Oe  Ytais" 
etc.  were  very  famous.  He  was  also  the  first  to  admiinster  brandTt  which  he  regarded 
-aa  ibe  elixir  of  life. 

Similar  things  are  to  be  found  also  in  the  treatine  On  the  fistula  in 
ano"^  by  the  physician  John  Arclern.  v>ho  flourished  as  a  surgeon  in 
Newark  in  1 349,  and  settled  in  London  after  the  middle  of  the  14th  century. 
Suheeqnently  he  served  as  an  army-surgeon  in  France.  Ardem  had  prob- 
ably  fltiulied  at  Montpellier,  as  well  as  the  Portuguese  Valescusde  Taranta 
(1382-1 417.  ordinary  physician  of  Charles  VI.  of  France),  who  also  wrote 
on  surgical  subjects,  and  among  other  things  was  acquainted  with  the  taxis. 
To  the  school  of  Mnntpollier  are  also  assigned  Gerardus  a  Solo,  professor 
there,  and  Gulii  Iiuus  de  iirescia  (Guil.  Corvi,  1250-1326),  ordinary  physi- 
cian of  Clement  V.  (died  1314).  Connected  with  this  school  were  also 
Raimond  Chalin  de  Vinario,  a  contemporary  of  (Jul  de  Chauliac,  and,  like 
the  latter,  ordinary  {»hy8ician  at  Avignon  De  peste  libri  tres");  Johannes 
lie  Tomamira  (alM^ut  14**0/,  ordinary  physician  of  several  i)opc8,  and  for  a 
long  time  chancellor  of  Montpellier.  and  the  surgeon  and  analoniisL 
Henricua  ab  Herin«>ri(l;i\ ilhi,  teacher  of  (iui  de  Chauliac  at  the  scIuk)!  of 
Montpellier,  to  wlioui  shall  again  return.  The  last  nu  nhtiueti  of  these 
physicians  oLould  stand  forth  with  other  prominent  spiriU  as  the  light  of  a 
bettor  age.  And  such  au  uge  must  come,  unless  all  science,  and  every 
monil  law  which  alone  supports  it,  should  utterly  perish  !  How  must  all 
the  good  taste  of  any  period  have  disappeared  (doubtless  a  trifling  matter 
compared  with  the  evils  mentioned),  when  most  writers  chose  titles  for 
their  works  after  the  style  of  ballad'Singers,  and  treatiBea  describing  the 
plague,  gonorrhoea  and  ehancre,  were  labelled  **Flowei8  and  Lilies  of 
Medicine  1  Indeed,  even  men  of  science  no  longer  liesitated  to  teacti 
conftMed  mipentition,  to  mingle  this  anhlnahingly  with  open  decett^  and, 
in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  most  needy  of  their  feUow-crsatnrss, 
the  siclr  and  the  poor,  to  choose  the  measure  of  their  hoped-for  fee  as  the 
level  of  medical  extortion  1 

3.  This  is  an  extract  from  a  larpe  work  written  by  Ardern,  and  entitled  "  Practica". 
It  was  written  in  Latin,  but  the  extract  on  fistula  was  translated  into  Fliigli.sh  and 
pablished  by  John  Reed  in  1588.  Manuscripta  of  the  "Practica"  exist  in  Oxford 
and  LondoD,  but  the  complete  work  has  never  been  pebltshsd.  (H.) 
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S.  DIPLTJEIIOE  OF  THE  CRU3ADE8  'BETWEEN  1096  AKD  mO\  OF  KEDIGAJt 
LEQI8LATI0S,  OF  TEE  CiilVEEBIXIES  AHD  OF  0HRI8TIAH 
PHILOBOFHT  miOLASnOIBlf ),  Vm  nS  lODI- 
Om  OF  THB  U8T  QBVTUBIBB  OPblB 
KIDSLB  A4IE8. 

Faith,  though  not  the  sole  lever  bj  which  the  Middle  Ages  wen 
moved,  was  yet  almost  their  sole  mle  of  eondoct.  That  wonderftil  plant, 
for  which  the  ground  had  been  prepared  by  the  fidlen  people  of  Aiitiqoitj 
and  the  Neo-Platonlc  phUoeophj,  strack  its  roots  de^j  and  securely  in 
the  ancient  ages  of  persecution.  Bnt  it  was  not  until  removed  entinljr 
fkom  the  reach  of  sober  pagan  speculation  that  it  shot  up  luxuriant  and 
strong  in  sap  and  leaf,  and  flnally  overspreading  all  otiier  spiritual  emotions, 
not  only  robbed  them  of  the  clear  light  of  day,  so  essential  to  their  glad- 
some growth,  but  absolutely  stifled  them  in  the  damp  gloom  of  delusion. 
Its  bloom,  like  the  famous  flower  of  nighty  unfolded  itself  with  ezploeive 
Ibroe  in  the  ** God  wills  it*'  of  the  Crusades,  and,  by  the  fascination  of  its 
magic  fhigrance,  stupefied  with  religious  intoxication  the  whole  of  man- 
kind attuned  to  romance — an  intoxication  which  only  gradually  wore  off 
under  the  influence  of  long  and  destructive  military  expeditions. 

A  great  part  of  the  high  value  of  the  Crusades  in  the  development 
of  civilization  among  the  masses  depends  assuredly  upon  thoir  guidance 
towards  health  of  this  universal  and  insane  morbid  faith.  For  centuries 
the  bigoted  semi -activity  of  the  human  mind,  turned  ever  in  one  direction 
and  occupied  solely  in  the  sphere  of  faith,  had  too  strongly  aroused  the 
imagination,  and  excited  unhealthy  yearnings  after  unattainable  happiness. 
With  historic  necessity,  therefore,  this  universal  morbid  tenslcm  was  com- 
pelled to  relax  itself  in  those  expeditions,  which,  to  us  who  are  weaned 
ftom  the  faith  and  live  in  a  more  healthy  atmosphere,  appear  absolutely 
-quixotic, — expeditions  in  which  even  children  joined,  and  which  had  no 
other  object  than  the  seizure  of  a  sepulchre  existiii'j  'nih  in  the  eye  of  faith.' 

In  another  respect,  however,  the  historic  results  of  these  expeditions, 
which  seem  to  \\h  such  pure  ventures  of  the  faith,  were  extremely  impor- 
tant in  the  development  of  humanity  in  the  West.    They  brought  the  rude 

1.  Out  of  the  same  impulse  grew  the  cathedrals,  which,  since  that  period,  have  ex- 
isted everywhere,  and  by  the  stze,  ezpensiveneM  and  msgnifieence  of  which  it  ia 
desired  to  honor  and  propitiate  God  and  the  Sovioar — a  sign  how  greatlj  the 
inner  spirit  of  Christianttj  has  decayed,  and  how  greatly  the  power  of  the 

priesthood  has  grown.  If  a  new  epoch  and  «tvl<^  of  art,  thp  Cliristian,  wn« 
happily  thus  created,  yet  all  the.se  iiiafEniticent  structures  had,  on  ilie  other  hand, 
a  gloomy  side:  the  deepest  superstition  ruled  the  masses,  and  under  tta  iutiuence 
thej  spent  their  means;  and  while  the  priests  served  Ood  with  show  within  the 
cathedrals,  the  poor  people,  for  whom  *'  salvadoa  "  was  chieftj  designed,  stntrcd 
outside.  The  ministers  of  God  preached  tu  tliem  only  of  the  joys  of  the  futnrs 
life,  while  they  appropriiiti'd  to  tlieinselves  hy  untleipution  in  this  life  a  great 
number  of  pleasures  ollered  tu  otliers  hereafter  a.H  the  reward  of  virtue.  If  this 
too  was  an  historical  mission  i^as  some  affirm),  it  was  at  least  a  very  dubious  ouel 
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inhabitants  of  the  West  (whose  emperors  could  not  all  even  read)  into  contact 
with  the  highly  cultivated  Saracens,  then  in  the  bloom  of  their  civilization, 
and  with  the  oriental,  though  roistaught,  Greeks,  and  in  this  way  awakened 
the  impulse  and  germ  of  civilization  deeply  slumbering  in  the  West.  More- 
over they  opened  the  way  for  the  crushing  of  the  political  and  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  pope  and  the  clergy  in  general,  whose  mandates  there- 
after no  longer  preserved  absolute  and  unlimited  sway,  and  whose  teach- 
ings and  lives  henceforth  suffered  sharp  criticism.  The  crusading  knights 
themselves  first  ventured  to  set  the  religious  authorities  at  defiance.  The 
bondmen,  in  common  danger,  learned  to  follow  their  example,  and  thus  a 
threefold  emancipation  of  mankind,  jKilitical,  social  and  spiritual,  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Crusades.  Again  the  Crusades  awakened  commerce  by 
the  wish  to  obtain  the  products  and  objects  of  luxury,  which  the  Crusaders 
bad  learned  to  know,  and  extended  it  to  other  maritime  countries  than 
those  heretofore  frequented  (Venice).  Moreover  the  knowledge  of  remote 
lands  excited,  even  in  the  lower  classes,  curiosity  and  the  desire  for  dis- 
cover}*, or  rather  for  travel,  and  showed  likewise  that  the  despised  unbe- 
lievers and  their  wives  were  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  sermons  at  home 
painted  them,  so  that  the  credibility  of  the  latter  received  a  shock.  In 
comparison  with  such  great  gains  to  posterity,  the  temporary  over-cultiva- 
tion of  eastern  astrology  and  theosoph}',  and  of  Oriental  sensuality,  besides 
the  free  intercourse  of  the  sexes  already  existing  in  the  West,  was  of  merely 
momentar}'  importance. 

The  evil  la.st  mentioned  was  mnintained  in  a  great  degree  by  the  laxity  of  morals 
80  highly  developed  in  the  preceding  barbarous  ages  (a  laxity  which  was  probably 
only  a  simple  animal  conception  of  sexual  lite),  and  which  by  the  excesses  of  the 
"  nobles  "  was  carried  down  into  the  otherwise  despised  and  dependent  ranks  of  society. 
As  early  as  the  days  of  Charlemagne  (who,  with  his  daughters  and  his  court,  as  well 
as  the  contemporary  clergy,  lived  by  no  means  in  sexual  chastity  )  brothels  had  made 
their  appearance ;  but  even  earlier  some  of  the  monasteries  were  not  much  better,  so 
that  even  St.  Boniface  (680-755)  strongly  recommended  to  the  episcopal  shepherds  to 
keep  an  eye  over  the  lambs  in  the  nunneries,  and  particularly  enjoined  upon  them  to 
see  that  the  abbesses  were  chaste  and  temperate.  About  the  year  1000  severe  lectures 
against  the  rude  drinking  and  plays  of  the  monks  (which  were  characteristic  of  the 
age)  and  agninst  their  filthiness  and  godlessness  were  more  frequent.  Similar  casti- 
gation  was  bestowed  upon  their  foppishness  in  dress,  which  was  adopted  certainly  not 
with  an  eye  to  please  God.  The  evil  was  increased  when  pope  Gregory'  made  a  class 
of  unca^trated  eunuchs  secular  and  parochial  priests,  and  their  unheard-of  excesses  to 
the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  prepared  the  soil  for  the  reception  of  the  Reformation 
by  the  people.  To  this  was  added  a  general  and  "amiable"  service  of  the  ladies 
(of  which  the  poets  have  often  sung),  and  which  in  practice  was  not  limited  to  Platonic 
love — indeed  quite  the  contrary.  This  gallantry  extended  from  noble  ladies  and 
maidens  above  down  to  the  very  menials  below,  so  that,  as  is  well  known,  in  this  and 
sacceeding  ages,  for  the  securit}*  of  female  honor  and  the  matrimonial  state,  lock  and 
bar  were  frequently  applied  to  the  female  genitalia !    The  disproportion  between  the 

1.  I  presume  this  refers  to  the  prohibition  of  marriage  among  the  clergy  by  pope 
Gregory  VII.  (Bildebrand)  in  1064.  (H.) 
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sexes— there  were  seven  women  to  one  man ;  the  Crusades  had  swolTowcd  up  almost 
six  millions  of  men—contributed  to  the  same  result    Celibacj  (obli|catory  since  tlie 
Itme  of  pope  Caliztut  11.,  or  iho  Coonctl  of  Bhetms,  1119,  iind  the  Lftlenin,  11S3)  mod 
tiio  inatittttioa  of  moukt  ond  nnna,  with  its  innnrooriible  ofToDeM*  sgninHi  tho  laws  of 
cbftftitji  ooly  fed  the  flame  of  immorality    Moreorer  the  imaginative  life  excited 
by  the  onp-sided,  spiritual  tendency  to  faith  and  eapersensible  matteis  —  a  life  whirls, 
as  we  know,  .stron^r'y  influences  the  sexual  impulse,  and  even  to-day  produces  erethttic 
female  onanists,  and  brinjzs  about  mystic  marriages  with  Mary  and  Christ  amou(^ 
thoM  ftlfeeted  by  eccluwttica]  inflnencet— was  Akvorable  to  tbe  Mm*  re«iilt  To  tliw 
long  ootologao  rouat  be  odded,  finally,  the  general  lack  of  ocenpation  aiid  anescaoipled 
indolence  of  the  period,  and  we  have  certainly  causes  enough  to  exp'ain  the  fonnd*- 
tion  of  cloisters  even  for  "converted"  widow.-  and  "  maidens",  as  well  as  the  appcar- 
encf  of  the  reliiitous  ordt  rs  of  "  r)uu$!hters  of  Majidnlen  "  and  "  Penitt  ntinl  Sisters". 
The  laiter  order  whs  recruited  from  "the  fallen",  who  not  infrequently  uithin  ita  fold 
prosecuted  only  the  more  conveniently  and  with  "  morejEusto"  their  lamented  "  fall". 
Beaidea  tbeaa  there  wmo  "itinerant  wivea  and  moidens".  a  female  aasociattoo,  whicfi 
at  fairs  and  religiona  conneila  (there  were  1400  of  them  in  attendance  at  the  Council 
of  Constance)  and  on  similar  festive  occasions  sacrificed  themselves  at  r<  jueat  npoD 
the  altar  of  love,*  or  a«  "  ^r  honc  Frauen  "  furnished  housekeepers  for  the  clergy.  Tbe 
latter  regarded  these  females  as  animated  prophylactics,  and  "not  as  sources  of 
pleasure,  lest  their  superabundant  substance  mi^hi  tall  into  corruption,  whereby  evil 
diseaaes  wotild  doubtlesa  be  increased  amonje  the  honorable  e1ergy"~an  Arabieo- 
Gfilenie  theory  which  had  nomeroos  followem,  and  is  still  charitably  believed  bj  the 
honaokeepers  of  the  prenent  day.   Finally  there  arose  at  this  tine  from  the  oommon 
street-prostitution  the  somewhat  more  respectable  brothel-aysiem.    The  inmates  of 
these  latter  dark  places  even  chose  their  regular  female  j^nprrintt  n  lf  nt  '    They  were 
subject  to  the  magistrate,  or  more  frequently  to  the  bi-shop  (  less  commonly  to  the 
executioner),  and  formed  often  for  the  clergy,  with  the  pope  at  their  head,  a  faTorite 


1,  On  the  site  of  au  early  monastery  iu  Woriu.s  was  tound  a  whole  collection  of 
earthen  vessels  filled  with  the  skeletons  of  children.  In  many  places  monasteries 
and  nonneriee  were  connected  witb'eaoh  other  by  subterranean  passages,  designed 
to  facilitate  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  respective  inmates  upon  each  other. 
The  ultimate  results  were  such  collections  of  skeletons^nnless  these  consequences 
were  prevented  by  the  timely  use  of  the  numerous  remedies  ad  menstrnnm  provo- 
canduni  (abortives^  quoted  so  frequently  in  the  mediaeval  books  on  medicine, 
and  certainly  not  designed  for  "the  people".  i>oubtless  their  efi'ect  was  autici* 
pated  by  other  prescriptions  ad  coitnm  provocaadum.  The  monaatie  remedy  for 
temptation  of  the  flesh— to  bold  the  index  finfer  in  the  flame  of  a  eandle  until 
the  temptation  was  banished — could  certunly  be  of  little  benefit  to  the  females  <^ 
the  cloister,  m  the  monks  mij^ht  hastily — blow  out  such  flames  of  chastit}'.  Then 
too  the  treatment  smacked  of  homoeopathy —to  banish  (  internal  I  lire  by  the  appli- 
cation of  external!  But  historic  justice  demands  the  statement  that  the  better 
clergy  and  the  Councils  Mvove  <»nlinaally  against  the  geneml  demomUiation  of 
the  monks,  nuns  etc.,  though  without  stopping  its  aouree,  the  unnatural  celiba^, 
which  many  of  the  popes  eertainly  did  not  follow. 

The  term.^  were  reasonable  enough  to  suit  the  most  parsimonious,  viz:  a  package 
of  bodkins  (aiguillettes).    The  Latin  designation  for  these  hottsekeepera  was 

"  focariffi"  (qufe  focum  curant,  kitchen-maids).  (H.) 

3.  They  formed  guilds  similar  to  those  of  other  occupations,  and  had  their  statutes  and 
judges.  (H.) 
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H>M  For  iiii«<:innarj  Inbor  and  a  6aesoarc6  of  iticome,  as  they  were  taxed  one*tenth 

of  tlu  II  receipts.' 

In  London  e.  g.  there  were  (-igbteen  of  these  houses  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
biahop of  Wincheeter  '  In  Nordlingen  the  authorities  foand  it  necessary  to  recommend 
to  the  reverend  clergy  that  they  should  pursue  their  search  for  converts  in  the  brothels 
rather  by  day  than  by  night — an  indiscreet  official  recommendation,  which  to^ay  at 
least  seems  no  longer  necessary.  How  very  wide  spread  evils  of  this  kind  mu8i  ha?e 
boeii  is  vhowii  hy  tlif  frtct  that  etich  bonees  were  considered  at  thi?  time  inptittirions 
ol  pntph V lu.xia  and  were  deemed  just  u.s  indi^tpentsablo  as  ordinary  inns  In  Ku^rlntid 
(at  this  period  mostly  in  a  condition  of  ^euii-barbarity)  the  in}<iituiton  of  brothels 
under  episcopal  supervision  seens  to  have  been  in  its  prime,  and  to  have  been  very 
carefully  regulated.  These  houses  had  special  signs,  as  "The  Crane",  "The  Boar's 
Head**  etc.,  and  as  early  as  1 1<>2  certain  "  ancient"  Statutes  were  confirmed  by  act 
of  Parliament,  among  which  we  Hnd  the  following:  paragraphs: 

1.  "  No  ho<5t  or  ho«r»*"s  •■hnll  snffcr  n  fnaidr  n  to  jro  nut  nnd  como  in  at  plffisnre. 

2.  No  such  maiden  shall  be  provided  by  the  hott  with  board  and  lodging  out  of 
the  house. 


1.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  ( I I72-U84)  is  <iaid  to  have  licensed  a  brothel  at  Rome,  the  prosti- 

tiite.s  of  which  paid  him  n  weekly  tax,  amounting  in  course  of  a  year  to  20,000 

ducats.  (H.) 

2.  At  this  period  the  .solution  of  the  prostituf iorj  question  was  in  clerical  'e.spi  cinlly 

episcopal)  hands,  ratlier  than  in  thos^e  of  the  medical  profession,  nnd  it  ^eems  to 
have  enjoyed  in  that  day  a  very  fruitful  cultivation.  (Baas.) 

The  brothels  of  London  were  situated  on  the  Bankstde,  Soothwarlc,  and  wero 
▼isited  weekly  by  the  sherifT's  officers.  They  were  privileged  by  patent  and 
regulated  by  (statute  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (1162)  until  the  last  year  of 
Henry  VIII  I' 17  when  they  were  forinally  suppreescil  The  ttanitf«  qnoted 
i>elow  are  those  ot  Ht  iiry  II.  In  1129  it  vvas  foHmhU n  to  irtant  licenses  to  the 
"  Focariaj"  in  Londim.  As  late  a.s  1:^21  an  Kngii.xh  catdiiial  purchused  a  brothel 
in  London  as  an  invcbtment  for  imcerdotal  funds  1  In  France  the  barbers  quite 
generally  kept  houses  of  assignation.  The  quarter  assigned  to  prostitutes  in 
Paris  acquired  the  not  inappropriate  designation  of  "  Clapier".  but  so  common 
wa«i  it  for  them  to  reside  over  rooms  occtipied  hy  jitmli  nts  of  law  atid  niedicine, 
that  '•uch  a  residence  W!i«  retrarded  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  dehnnehed 
character  of  the  female  occupant.*.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  dumniu^;  evidence 
of  the  immense  prevalence  of  prostitution  during  the  Middle  Ages  may  be  found 
in  the  facta,  that  in  1179  an  archbishop  of  Mayence,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
erudition  for  his  day,  was  chartied  with  supporting  such  a  retinue  of  prostitutes 
that  their  maintenance  entailed  heavier  expense  upon  his  diocese  than  the  charges 
of  royal  repreaeiitation :  that  in  lllH)  the  I'an'sh  peasantry  joined  the  priesthood 
in  opposing  an  ordinance  of  the  bishops,  wliieh  exacted  the  expulsion  of  concu- 
bines from  religious  houses,  on  the  ground  that  the  execution  of  the  ordinance 
woald  endanger  seriously  the  chastity  of  their  own  wives  and  daughters;  that  in 
1291  the  Knights  Templar  are  said  to  have  supported  no  less  than  13000  prosti- 
tutes f  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  episcopal  supervision  of  the 
fpieution  of  prostitution  was  desijrned  to  regjilale  what  was  th(  ii  a"  often  now) 
regarded  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  that  the  facts  mentioned  were  auuses  et  mi 
institution  designed  for  beneticent  purposes.  They  demonstrate  forcibly  the 
danger  and  impotence  of  ecdesisstical  interference  with  a  dirty  subject  at  least. 
Whether  other  interference  would  he  more  successful  is  a  question  npon  which 
doctors  disagree.  (H.) 

18 
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3.  The  mniden  shall  pay  for  her  apiirtnient  not  more  than  I'ourteen  pence  per 
week. 

4.  On  holidaj**  no  one  sbnll  be  permitted  to  enter  the  lioaae. 

5.  No  maiden  shall  be  forcibly  detained  in  tbe  house. 

6.  No  host  shall  receive  a  female  from  eeclesiasUcal  institations,  nor  shall  be 
receive  a  married  woman.    nVhat  filth 

7  No  maiden  shall  receive  pay  from  a  man  unless  she  has  pa&sed  the  tchoU 
night  until  morninj!  with  him. 

8.  No  boat  ibnll  keep  a  maiden  who  hnit  the  danjcercias  burning  disease :  nor 
shall  be  sell  either  bread,  beer,  meat  or  other  victuals." 

During  and  after  the  Cnieades  mankind  began  (so  to  8(>eak)  to  got  its 
eyes  open,  and  heresy,  mild  and  rare,  indeed,  hut  graduallj-  acquiring 
strengtb,  began  to  undermine  the  deceit  of  priests.  In  the  Crusades  were 
developed  the  germ-shoots  of  the  seed  of  the  Reformation,  a  development 
which  the  priests  themselves  saw,  but  could  no  longer  repress  by  their 
opposition. 

To  medicine  especiall}'  the  Crusades'  brought  an  extended  field  of 
activity,  particularly  in  the  iunumerable  hospitals  founded  as  the  result  of 
these  military  expeditions,  and  over  which  the  laity  b^;an  to  be  appointed 
physicians.  The  disposition  of  the  latter  to  investigation,  and  their  practi- 
cal impulses,  receit'ed  fresh  nutriment  in  the  new  diseases  resulting  fh>m 
the  Crusades,  as  well  as  from  an  acquaintance  with  Bysantine  and  Arabian 
erudition  and  medicine,  and  their  drugs  and  methods  of  treatment  so  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  West.  Tbe  great  Hohenstaufer  Frederick  a 
« f^ee-thinker enlightened  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Orient,  was  especially 
active  in  the  promotion  of  education,  and  above  all  in  tbe  oU  vation  of  tbe 
position  of  physicians.  He  paid  no  lieed  to  the  triple  ban  of  )iope 
Gregory  IX.  (1227-1241)  —  a  freedom  from  prejudice  unlicard-of  and  won- 
derful in  that  day,  and  often  lacking  even  in  our  rulers  of  the  presont 
time — partly,  probably,  because  he  had  learned  to  exercise  unprejmiieed 
obser^'ation  in  his  own  occupation  with  the  subjects  of  natural  science.'  By 
his  promotion  of  medical  studies  and  educational  institutions  he  became  a 
benefactor  of  mankind,  and  especially  of  Italy,  the  land  of  his  love.  Through 
his  medical  ordinance,  pubiishcl  in  1221.  ho  <t'<  iired  for  himself  forever 
an  honorable  place  in  the  history  of  medical  cuituru. 

Roper,  king  of  Sicily,  and  jrrandfather  of  thn  nmprrnr,  had  iilnRdy  before 
Frederick  (as  enrl.v  ns  1 1 10)  puldished  an  oidinanct;  ]>rovi<iim:  that  tlie  physician, 
belbre  entering  upon  practice,  must  present  hiui«olf  to  the  civil  magi8tra(e8  and  pro- 
cure their  permission,  "in  order  that  my  .subjects  may  not  inonr  danger  through  the 
inexperience  of  the  pbysicianH*'.  For  violation  of  this  ordinance  tbe  penalty  of  in- 
prijionoient  and  coniiacation  of  goods  wns  e.^itablished.  Frederick,  however,  completed 
ftiid  f-ittarged  the  whole.  The  tenor  of  the  important  ordinances  of  tbe  latter  prince 
is  set  forth  in  the  following  paragraphs  : 


1.  Physiriuns,  es]»<_'(  ially  .Jevv>,  (allowed  the  crusading  hosts. 

2.  He  wrote  a  treatise  "  De  arte  venandi  cum  avibua". 
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I 


I.    Of  Physician' 8  axd  Surokovs. 


a.  To  practice  in  all  branches  of  medicine  (and  surjrery  also),  and  to  bear  the 
title  of  a  phj-sician,  was  permitted  only  to  him  who  had  passed  an  examination 
at  Salerno,  and  received  the  state-license  from  the  emperor  or  his  viceroy. 
Violators  of  the  law  were  punished  in  money  and  goods,  and  received  one  year's 
imprisonment. 

b.  Before  the  physician  was  admitted  to  an  examination,  he  must  have  attended 
lectures  on  lojjic  for  3  years,  and  on  medicine  and  surjiery  for  5  years,  and  must  have 
practised  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  physician  for  one  ^enr.' 

c.  Physicians  were  examined  on  the  netuiijie  books  of  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
aud  Avicenna. 

d.  The  surgeon  must,  in  like  manner,  brinj;  evidence  that  he  hnd  attended  the 
lectures  of  ihe  professors,  and  pursued  for  one  year  the  curriculum  which  hurgeons 
hold  necessary,  especial!}'  human  anatomy.  Surgeons  of  the  tirst  class  were  ex- 
amined uy  three  profes^^ors.  of  whom  one  teacher  «»f  surjicry  conductrd  the  examina- 
tion in  the  Latin  lanjjua>:e.  and  in  the  presence  ol  the  prosyndic  and  prorector  ()f  (he 
nation  of  the  candidate.  'I'he  diploma  was  subscribed  by  all  these  peisons.  accom- 
panied by  the  attestation  of  a  notary,  and  bore  the  seal  of  the  Fatuity.  Surjfeons 
of  the  second  cluss  were  examined  in  Italian  and  by  two  teachers  only,  and  the 
diploma  was  then  subscribed  by  the  two  examiners  alone.  The  candidates  must  take 
an  oath  never  tt)  treat  internal  diseases,  and  tliey  could  not  receive  the  title  of  doctor. 

e.  The  physician  must  give  information  of  the  fact  if  an  opothecary  sold 
adulterated  drii^K. 

f.  The  physician  must  not  be  truilty  of  collusion  with  the  apothecary  as  regaids 
the  price  of  dru<;8;  still  less  might  he  keep  a  dru^r-store. 


a.  The  poor  must  he  treated  jiratuitously. 

b.  The  physician  must  visit  his  patients  at  lea>t  twice  each  dny,  atHi,  if  re- 
quested by  the  latter,  once  also  at  nifrhl.  For  this  he  received,  for  every  day  of 
treatment : 

«.  In  the  city,  or  nt  his  residence,    ,    .    half  a  tarenus  =  ."yO.  1-1 
<5.  AwaA'  from  his  re!»idence.  when 


III.  Ok  a  pot  h  k  c  a  r  I  b8,  D  r  u  g  u  i  st  s  a  n  d  t  h  k  i  k  Tari  kk. 

a.  The  druuvjists  i  confectionarii)  nuist  keep  their  drills  at  their  own  cost,  and  in 
the  prescribed  method,  which  fact  must  be  ceriilied  by  phjtsician.s,  and  even  confirmed 
by  an  oath.  Contravention  of  this  regulation  was  punished  by  sequesiiation  of  goods 
and  by  death. 

^  1.  I  do  not  understand  that  this  year  of  practice  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced 
physician  was  a  condition  for  examiiiatiou,  l)ut  for  a  licenst;  to  prartisf  indfj>cnd- 
entlff.  The  ordinance  runs:  "  Ncc  tamen  post  completum  quinquennium  prac- 
ticubit,  nisi  per  integrum  annum  cum  consilio  experti  medici  praciicetur."  IH.) 

2.  When  we  remember  that  at  this  period  "J  eggs  e.  g.  cost  about  one  cent  in  the 
money  of  the  present  day,  we  may  understand  the  high  est«'em  which  the  profession 
of  the  physician  must  have  enjoyed  in  that  day  —  and  may  long  for  its  return! 
Still  more  must  this  be  the  case  if  we  accept  the  calculation  of  Daremberp, 
according  to  which  the  tarenus  was  a  gold  coin  equal  \u  value  to  half  a  Carolia, 
i.  e.  about  $2.40. 


II,     T  A  R  I  K  K    O  V    F  E  K  8  . 


1.  The  patient  paid  his  travelling  expenses,  3  tareni  =  $0.85 

2.  The  doctor  '*      4  tareni  =  $1.17  » 
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b.  Trie  apothecaries  (stationarii/  in  the  Hrst  place,  lor  such  drugs  and  pimj.lra 
as  were  preserved  eommonty  not  longer  than  one  jear  from  the  day  of  purchase, 
mii^ht  demand  86  cents  per  on  nee ;  secondly,  for  such  as  were  preserved  more  than 
one  year,  they  could  demand  ;^1.7:{  per  ounce. 

c.  Apothecary-shops  could  be  kept  only  at  places  designated  throaghout  the 
kiiiKdom. 

IV.     I  N  S  r  K  C  T  O  R  8  —  T  E  A  C  H  B  B  a. 

1.  Two  fircnmopf»ct,  wortliv.  ?:wnrn  men,  whose  names  nro  wf»?l  known  to  ihe 
niaLri<'trHfe.s.  slinll  i<e  »|>puMi(r<j,  whose  duly  it  shall  ))<■  in  tt  sllfj  fho  flectuari**.*, 
s.vriipi  and  »>ther  prepaiations  are  prepared  in  conformity  lo  the  requiremenU  of  il« 
law.  This  shall  he  done  especially  by  the  teachers  of  medicine  at  Salerno. 

2.  No  person  may  teach  medicine  or  snricery  elsewhere  than  at  Salerno  or 
NapleSt  nor  assume  the  title  of  teacher  unless  he  has  passed  nn  examtnatioir  belbre 
the  teachers  of  the  same  branch  of  art,  and  before  the  maisistrates. 

V.   Public  Htoienk. 

The  laws  on  this  subject  related  to  the  adnUeration  of  food  and  deticacteet  the 
sale  of  poisons  and  I<>v<  -potions,  infection  of  the  air  by  putrefy  ing  animal  matters  etc. 

Spiin  receive<l  a  similar  medical  ordinance  about  l  i^.'^,  and  Charles  IV.  i 
in  lik  in  iuner,  published  such  an  one  for  the  German  States,  to  which  that  of  Frederick 

served  as  a  iiio<iel. 

Regulations  relatinj:  to  the  practice  of  midwifery  by  phyiiicians  are,  indeed,  not 
contained  in  theie  laws,  since  the  operative  portion  of  that  art,  ao  far  as  it  was  prae* 
tised  in  iseneral  by  men,  belonged  to  the  department  of  the  surgeon.  Midwlves, 
howuver.  were  not  probablj-  classed  amontt  medical  persons. 

That  Buch  wise  ordinances  ( which  certainly  appear  in  many  respects 
too  strict  to  us  of  to-day,  though  we  too  cnjov  some  Drnconian  decrees 
— vaccination  laws)  ettVelctI  a  reformation  in  the  sturly  of  medicine,  antl 
were  especially  calculated  to  rescue  the  medical  profession  ft om  It^  medieval 
ruin  and  tlecay,  is  readily  apparent  Accordingly  it  should  Ix-  gratefully 
recognized  that  Joanna  of  Naples  conRriued  them  anew  in  13(>5.  Certainly 
they  must  at  least  have  tended  to  this  result,  that  clerical  medicasters,  with* 
out  some  medical  knowledge,  were  less  common. 

Next  to  the  intiuenccs  already  noticed,  the  founding  of  the  T 'niversities 
worked  a  further  reformation  in  the  sciences  and  intellectual  life  in  general, 
as  it  did  also  in  medicine.  Tlioy  wore  often  causes  of  the  reaction  against 
the  faith,  though  designed  for  its  conHrmalion.  The  number  of  students 
became  speedily  very  ^rent.  and  they  formed  amon^:  tlietriselves  a  kind 
of  '•community",  which,  like  the  cotmnunities  amoii^^  citizfus,  was  desig- 
nated I'niversitn'j.  Krioirk  >  In  the  founding  cf  nnivcrsitios  too,  that 
Fre«lenck  the  <ireHt  ortlir  Midtlie  Ages  and  his  chancellor  IVlnis  dc  Vineis 
were  of  riiiinent  service.  Tlio  fonm  r  called  into  l>eing  the  univerhities 
of  I'avia  :ui(1  P.'idua  '  12*22 \  N:ii)U">  and  Mo?«5ina  (1221"^.  which  were  un- 
doubtedly preceded  by  those  of  Bologna  (1110;,  Oxford,'  MontpeUier  (IISO), 

1.  As  early  as  A72  there  were  three  Halls  founded  by  Alfred  the  Great  in  Oxford. 
University  College,  from  the  foundation  of  which  the  more  modern  writers  reckon 

the  foiinflltic  of  the  University,  wns  not  establi.shed,  however,  until  1250     f  Kaas.) 
The  legend  of  the  foundation  of  Oxford  University  by  king  Alfred  is  now 
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and  Paris  (l:i05).'  Bol<^iia  and  Paris  became  the  models  for  many  of  the 
later  universities.  These  universities  originated  in  voluntar}'  associations  ; 
the  medical  departments  in  an  association  of  }»hysi('i;ins,  from  wliose  num- 
ber those  who  desired  to  study  medicine  selected  tlieir  teachers.  Tl  was 
also  a  question  of  guilds,  whose  statutes  were  then  confirnied  by  the  Cliurch. 
At  a  later  period  the  initiative  in  the  foundin<i  f)f  universities  proeeeded 
ortlinriiily  from  \\\r  sftverei^ns,  who.  however,  wvrv  required  to  obtain  per- 
mission f(»r  tile  erection  ot"  ;i  university  from  the  pope.  Tliis  pennission 
(oftt'u  after  loii«:  nt  i:< >t  iiition.s  only )  was  granted  by  n  bull.  The  universities 
received  the  power  lo  manage  their  own  affairs  and  oilier  privileges,  whicli 
formed  llie  basis  of  university  rights.  Frederick,  however,  preserved  to 
the  stati'  the  absolute  riizht  to  found  sueh  in«*titutions  and  to  grant  them 
statutes,  so  that  the  universities  through  him  began  to  pass  Into  the  con- 
trol of  the  state. 

J  iie  \A'.iu  of  iri.-triiction  and  orfjnnixatioii  of  the  univor.sities  ot  that  jii  iii  d  jendtd 
less  to  free  iiivestijiatiou.  than  to  the  acqui-sition  und  illustruiion  o^c■xi^lirl>£  knowledge. 
Than  philosophy  was  the  leadiof;  stQd.v,  and  its  Mandard  Warers  were  Aristotle  and 
the  Arabians.  Under  the  head  of  philosophy  niedieine  was  also  included.  In  the 
latter  however,  very  few  atuthors  wt-re  aduiitted  as  autlioride.s :  in  Paris  e  \i.  Hippoc- 
rates I  Aphorisms,  Pro>:nostic.s.  "  De  victn  in  aculi.s").  Theo|)hiIus  (  De  crrp^»ri8  luunani 
fab-iea).  .loanniriiis  axd  /Ki^idiiis  of  Corbeil  :  in  other  schools  Oalen  and  Avicenna 
also,  as  e.  i:.  at  i  ubin>:en,  where  ia  14iil  the  toilowinn  currieniinu  was  in  force:  First 
year :  forenoon,  Galen's  **Ani  Doedica" ;  afternoon,  first  and  seeond  sections  of  Avi* 
cenna's  treatise  on  fever.  Second  year:  forenoon,  6ntt  book  of  Avieenna  (anatomy 
and  physioloffy);  afternoon,  ninth  book  of  Rhazes  (local  patholo^'y  ).  Tliird  year: 
forenoon,  Aphori.sm.-*  of  Hippocrates;  afternoon.  Galen.  A.s  a  te.\t-boi.k  of  snrjiery 
Av!cenrut  or  ««>fnf  oth^r  .Arabian  was  ns»^rr  ahhoujih  practical  sur^rery  e  i*.  w:i>  nhiuist 
entirely  toreijin  to  tiiese  authors.  Beside.*  tiie  ordinary  course  <»f  in.strnction,  lectures 
were  also  ^iven  on  Mesue, /E>£idius  and  Constuntine  Africanus.  The  professors  of 
medicine  were  claaaed  at  the  beginning  among  the  teachers  of  the  free  arts,  and. 
required  neither  the  approval  of  the  state,  nor  a  special  ezaminatiun  for  their  position. 
Any  one  who  had  studied  for  three  years,  and  had  attained  the  age  of  21,  might  act 
as  a  teacher  Of  cour.'^e  he  tnu.st,  howevfr.  h'ciure  first  upon  the  prepartiiory  IjrniieheK, 
and -was  now  called  Hacrahiurpus  ,\:;t  r  three  y»'ars"  further  «tudy,  he  hecuin*' a 
Magister  in  Physicu,  or  doctor,  though  for  the  latter  grade  a  I'uither  terui  of  iitiidy 

pretty  well  e.xploded.  We  know,  however,  that  a  popular  school  existed  in 
O.xtord  in  tiie  12th  century,  and  that  in  I'JOl*  no  less  than  HOOO  profes.Mjrs  und 
sludent.s  withdrew  to  r!itTit>ri>lt!«''  and  othfi  ^-chnnl.':  in  coTisffiuence  ot"  (li.<^.8Hti«fac- 
tion  with  the  citizens  of  that  town.  In  our  tiKKitrii  parlance  they  "  hoyet)ticd  " 
the  town  of  (Jxford  for  five  years.  Mertou  Colletie  was  founded  in  1JG4,  iialiol 
in  1263,  and  University  College  in  1253,  yet  the  latter  celebrated  its  alleged 
millenary  in  1872!  (H.) 
1.  Even  earlier  than  thi^  Ohizo  (died  II38)  and  Bufo  Physicus  (died  llt'O)  were 
clerical  physician"  in  Pari-  under  the  reijrn  of  Louis  VI.,  the  Fat,  and  the  latter 
ph3*stcian  was  al.so  u  teacher  there.    I  Baas  ) 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  definite  year  as  the  precise  date  of  founda- 
tion of  the  oniversitiea  of  Bologna,  Oxford,  Montpellier  and  Paris.  All  of  them 
were  flonrishing  institutions  in  the  12th  century.  124>9  is  the  year  in  which  the 
anirersity  of  Paris  received  the  papal  privileges  from  pope  Innocent  III.  (H.) 
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of  aix  years,  as  well  aa  a  doable  public  and  private  examination,  waa  required.  After 
this  the  teacher  was  for  the  first  time  permitted  to  practise,  to  contrast  to  oor  custom, 
where  the  venia  practicandi  precedes  the  venia  legend!.  What  kind  of  persona  some 
of  these  teachers  were  may  be  judged  from  the  following  extract:  "  They  make  a  great 
show  of  Ilippocrntes  and  Galen,  brin^  forward  stranjjc  wordp  quotf  th«Mr  aphoiigrrs 
on  all  possible  occasions,  and  daze  the  Jiiinds  of  men  as  if  tliey  were  struck  by  a 
thunderbolt.  They  are  believed  to  be  able  to  do  everything,  because  they  boast  of 
eTerjthiag  and  promise  everything.  .  .  Those  boys  of  yesterday  are  to-day 
Magistri :  they  who  yesterday  felt  the  rod,  to-day,  clad  in  the  stole,  teach  from  the 
rostrum".  Many  very  excellent  translations  of  the  ancient  authors  proceeded  from 
th*'  nnivf-rsiting  of  fhisj  period;  the  labor  la\isiit'«l  by  them  upon  the  .\rabian  wriT»»rs 
deserves,  liowescr,  less  prai»-e.  Thoy  rimi;:  slavishly  to  the  Ancients,  and  »-v«-ii  ;** 
late  a«  KiO^  the  Facult3*  of  Paris  strongly  inculcated  the  importance  of  varying;  in  no 
respect  from  the  doctrines  of  Hippocrates  and  Oalen. 

These  first  universities  were  followed  in  the  course  of  the  Middle  Ages 
by  numerous  others,  which  on  the  whole  (like  culture  in  general)  adTsnced 
fkom  south  to  north,  and  almost  everywhere  occupied  the  most  cban&ing 
sites.  Their  organisations  differed  little  ftom  each  other,  and  their  libraries, 
gradually  increasing,  constituted  a  new  leaven  working  likewise  upon 
medicine.  Among  these  later  universities  were  those  of  Toulouse  1229, 
Salamanca  1243,  Lisbon  (Coimbra)  1287,  Heidelbeig  1386,  Cracow  1364, 
Prague  1348  (in  1883  the  medical  Faculty  was  divided  into  a  German  and 
a  Csech  branch),  Vienna  1365,  Funf kirchen  1382,  Culm  1387,  Cologne  1388, 
Erfhrt  1392,  Wiirzburg  1403,  Leipzig  1409,  Rostock  1419,  Louvain  1426, 
Greif^wald  1456,  Freibui^  in  Baden  1457  (occupying  the  most  charmiDg 
situation  of  any  of  the  German  universities,  founded  at  the  instance  of  the 
archduchess  Matilda  by  her  husband  Albrecht),  Basel  1460,  Ofen  1465 
(erected  by  John  of  Pannonia,  by  command  of  Matthew  Gorvinus ;  from 
this  period  until  1848  Latin  was  the  language  of  the  conrt  and  the  state), 
Ingolstadt  1472,  Munich  and  Treves  1472,  Tiibingen,  Mayence  and  Upsala 
1477,  and  Gratz  1486. 

If  the  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  most  part  served  merely 
as  institutions  of  instruction,  and  developed  no  productive  activity  in  the 
depart nn  nt  of  mind ;  if  they  were,  indeed,  in  many  respects  rather  a  check 
upon  intellectual  activity,  yet  they  still  promoted  the  advancement  of  me<li- 
cine,  since;  within  their  walls  this  science  gained  once  more  a  acientitic 
position  and  place  of  refuge.  That  the  course  of  instruction  was  stereotyped 
in  form,  and  carefully  watched  over  by  the  Church  an<l  suhsoquontly  by 
the  state,  must,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  a  limitation  of  free  development ; 
that,  however,  the  study  in  these  universities  gave  by  its  honors  a  certain 
higher  social  position  m  life  ,  finally  that  medicine  once  more  fell  into  the 
hands  of  thinkers  (albeit  of  false  thinkers  in  many  respects  when  compare<l 
with  our  present  standpoint  of  knowledge),  while  up  to  this  time  it  had  for 
its  guardians  for  the  most  part  mere  empirics  and  ignorant  clergy  —  these 
were  certainly  unquestionable  advantages. 

Tlipso  false  modes  of  thought  fyet  genuine  thought  instead  of  the 
pure  fuith  heretofore  dominant)  were  introduced  by  the  so-caiieil  scholastic 
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philosophy.  Tins  philosophy  was  originally  tksigned  —  an  iinpii:^s>ible 
t'l-sk  —  niorely  to  establish  ecclesiastical  doctrine  on  the  basis  of  reason,  or 
rather  to  harmonize  it  with  the  ancient  philosophy,  particuhirly  that  of 
Aristotle,  and  thus  to  bring  higher  thought  also  into  the  service  of  theology. 
But  alus,  the  subtilties  necessarily  resulting  from  such  an  expectation 
speeilil^'  acquired  ati  influence  upon  all  other  sciences.  Scholasticism,  in 
spite  of  the  prodigious  erudition  which  it  awakened.  wa.s  .Hubstantially  noth- 
ing but  a  one-sided  and  deplorable  wandering  iu  the  laljyrinth  of  the  most 
hairsplitting  dialectics,  where,  however,  undoubtedly  great  intellectual  power 
and  versatility  were  uniteil  in  activity  with  an  indastr^*  often  wonderftiL 
The  Arabians  ftamisbed  its  impulse  and  its  models,  and  their  method  of 
pfailoeopbizing  the  scholastic  philosophy  continued  in  the  West  and  trans- 
ferred to  Christian  theology  and  the  sciences,  in  which  the  same  philosophers 
were  regarded  as  the  masters.  It  matured  the  first  skeptics,  and  thus  Md 
the  foundation  of  intellectual  advancement  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
the  Church. 

The  founders  of  this  school  of  philosophy  were  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena  (died 
879),  who  affirmed  that  all  aathority  came  from  reason,  bat  reaaon  never  from 
autboritj,  and  Gerbert  (afterwards  pope  Sylvester  II.,  died  1003).  After  an  acquaint- 
ance bad  been  formed  with  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  his  Arabian  interprrterSi 
by  m*»ans  of  the  Jews,  who  possesged  flourishing  schools  from  Toledo  to  Mttz, 
Lanfranc  (1005-108?H  nnd  Anselm  of  Canterbury  'l(»o5-1109),  both  of  whom  were 
bishops  of  the  last  named  see  under  William,  the  Conqueror,  became  above  ail  others 
important  promoters  of  the  itcliolaatic  philotopy.  Alexander  of  Hales  (died  124() 
pqssessed  the  whole  of  Ariatotle,  and  was  the  first  to  make  philosophy  subservient  lo 
theology,  a  thing  which  had  not  been  done  hy  tho  generality  of  the  earlier  scholastics. 
What  subjects  some  of  these  scholastic  philosophers  selected  for  the  exercise  of  their 
"arntenf???"  mny  hp  inferred  from  thp  cxamj-lf  of  Petrus  Lonibnrdr.s  (fli^fl  llt»4), 
bishop  of  Paris,  who  excogitated  wlietlitr  in  Par«dise  the  bowels  moved,  and  bow  * 
many  angels  conld  comfortably  dance  upon  the  point  of  a  needle! 

With  the  name  of  Anselm  is  associated  the  founding  of  the  philosophical  sec-t  of 
"Realists",  who  taught  that  an  object  and  its  conception  were  one  and  the  same  thing 
and  originated  at  the  same  time,  while  their  opponents,  the  "Nominalists",  v^liose 
leader  was  the  mnnk  RcsceHintT*!  (end  of  the  l!tb  rpnturj-;  hp  taught  that  three 
tiame»,  but  not  thrr-c  persoDs.  wt  re  to  be  fotinil  iti  the  I  rinitv  '  ntbrined  that  concep- 
tions were  obiained  solelv  froni  txisting  objects,  and  that  the  perception  must  pre- 
cede eoDceptioii.  Both  fmi^ht  like  philosophical  boxers  nntil  the  latter  soceombed. 
The  most  famous  champion  of  Realism,  who  considered  donbt  profitable,  since  it  leads 
totheprovin*/ of  the  truth,  was  Pierre  Abelard  of  Palet  near  Nantes  (1079-1142), 
famous  for  his  amour  with  Heloise  (110&-n64),  which  finally  occasioned  bis  castration 
by  his  iriliuman  enemies. 

Similar  intflleclnal  pnlfniies,  which,  iixlr-od,  often  degenerated  into  bloody 
measures,  gave  birth  later  to  the  sects  of  "  Thomists  "  and  "  Scotista",  the  former  be- 
loaging  to  die  Dominiean,  the  latter  to  the  Francinmn  order,  and  so  called  after  their 
leaders,  Thomas  Aquinas  (1224-1274),  author  of  26  quartos,  and  Dons  (Dunstan) 
Scotus  (died  11508,  wrote  12  stout  folios i.  Whiit  wu,-,  \h<-  nature  m  '  i !  '  sui.jects  of 
t!ie  philosophical  wrangles  of  both  parties  may  be  judged  e.  g.  from  the  fact  that  the 
Inimaculato  (thouph  incredible)  Cr.nci  ptinn  f'^rnished  for  them  so  inexhaustible  a 
subject,  that  each  week  in  Paris  a  Scoti^t  i^tood  ready  for  the  toogue-lashing  and 
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word-playing,  a  whole  day  through,  withoat  either  eating  or  drinking !  The  fanaticallr 
pious  St.  Bernard  of  Clatrvaox  (1091-1153)  oppoied  the  i-ubiilties  of  both  tbete 
earlier  parties.  After  his  death  his  fancies,  united  with  dialectics,  were  developed  into 
a  peculiar  kin<l  of  Christian  "  Neo  Plntoiiism  "  (taiinlit  <»sp<»ciallv  in  the  sclu  ol  <,f  the 
monastery  of  St.  \'i(  U)irt'  at  Pini«^.  to  wliich  Thomas  a  Kernpis  (IHSfr-MTl  i  a»i']  the 
earlier  Johann  Tauler  (liyO-iHtil ;  of  Strassbur>5,  subscribed.  Besides  this  there 
existed  at  the  lame  period  still  another,  if  possible  even  more  fatal,  ama^nation 
▼is.  that  of  scholastic  dialectics  with  poetical  in]raticism,  which  Bonaventara  (died  124T), 
the  so-called  '  Dr  Angelicas  ",  introduced.  According  to  him  temporal  and  eternal 
existence  lay  in  the  doubled  three,  and  the  unity  lendiiij;  thereto.  The  lower  life  has 
tlin'f'  jrrafles :  the  tiijrlior,  iho  snmy  The  ninnhcr  7,  which  unites  the  three  and  con- 
taiti.H  tiie  unity,  has,  liowever.  no  corresponding  condition,  and  is  therefore  God 
him.seir 

To  th(»  iiKlirc'C't  atlvantaffo  supplied  to  medicine  h\  tlic  fcv  of  thought, 
as  such,  tliiuugh  the  scliohiiilic  philosophy,  musL  slill  be  udileil  llie  transla- 
tioii.s  and  explanations  of  the  old  Greek  medical  writers  (esj>ecially  HipjXM?- 
rates  aud  Galen)  and  the  Arabians  effected  by  its  sectaries.  On  the  other 
hand  the  fashion  of  hair-»pliltiug  dialectics,  transferred  also  into  meiliciiie, 
and  thoroughly  perfected  by  the  ^'Anthorities",  was  most  pernicioas.  The 
unhappy  kindved  efforts  which  manifested  their'inflaence  in  medicine  as  the 
result  of  the  mystic  bent  of  individual  scholastics,  and  which  found  their 
expression  in  astrological  and  other  superstitious  opinions  and  procedutee. 
and  prevailed  too,  as  we  have  seen,  among  the  later  physicians  of  Antiquity 
and  the  Arabians,  tended  to  the  same  unfortunate  conclusion. 

The  scholastic  philosophy  now  ruled,  with,  indeed,  a  gradually  decreas- 
ing iiower,  and  in  a  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  proportion,  the  different 
departments  of  medical  literature  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ag««,  and  even 
Into  modem  times.  Naturally  its  leadership  affected  least  those  branches 
founded  chiefly  upon  experience,  observation  and  matters  of  fact— I  refer 
to  anatomy  and  surgery,  the  separate  and  independent  cultivation  of  which 
was  to  give  at  last  the  death-blow  to  the  medicine  of  faith,  in  order  to 
break  an  unobstructed  way  for  the  medicine  of  observation. 

4.  THE  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHICAL  PERIOD  OF  MFDinTNT    S  ^HOLASTIC?  TRAI8- 
LAT0R8  AND  SCHOLASTIC  ELABORATORS  01  GKhhK  AiiD  ARABIAK  WORKS, 
AND  INDEPENDENT  WRITERS  IN  THE  LEPARTMENIS  OF  INTERNAL 
KBDIOIHE,  AVATOMT,  SVRaBBT,  PHAKMAOOLOOY 
PH&BIIA07  AID  V£TEBnrABT  MEDIOIBE. 

Pagan  medicine  began,  a.*-;  we  know,  in  faith,  or  rather  in  thenrgic  super- 
stition, and  finally  became  a  |»hil«>s«)piiieal  science.  'I  he  same  statement 
hoUU  Uue  with  reganl  to  the  (  hristinn  metlicine  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which, 
indeed,  had  to  begin  ii  new  course  iu  Uie  development  of  iniinanity.  Its 
phih>sophical  phase  extended  through  the  .scholastic  period,  and  here  too 
(in  opposition  to  ihe  religious  phase)  it  represents  a  real  advance?,  while  the 
succession  of  the  two  j)luuses  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  historical 
proofil  that  mediteval  medicine  iu  general  belongs  to  a  progressive  develop- 
ment ;  that  it  represents  no  halt  nor  retrogrsde  movement,  as  the  common 
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idea  (which  ever  regards  the  anciont  ini'dicirie  siinjil) )  runs.  This  is.  how- 
ever, a  \\\\<,v  stimdpoint,  for  nu'diitn  :il  lueiliciue  was  not,  and  did  !iot  ivinain, 
siuiply  the  rae<iicine  of  the  AiiciiMits.  but  began,  {oinbined  with  poinilar 
me<lioiiie  and  clerical  medicine  ^vhieh  differs  little  liu'retVom ),  u  new  phase 
of  <lvvelopuicnt.  with  which,  of  course,  iniixuluiil  parts  of  the  ancient 
medicine  were  combined.  New  ami  old,  indued,  iu  every  metamorphosis 
of  civilization,  join  hands  ever  witii  each  otlier. 

The  long  line  of  medicul  authors  in  the  last  half  of  the  .Middle  Ages, 
who  direetlv  or  indirectly  felt  the  inthience  of  these  scholastieo-philosophi- 
cal  views,  eontaius  (with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  writei*s  who  belong  to 
the  last  period  of  tfaia  division;  such  writers  onl}*  as  busied  tliemselves  with 
translations,  explanations  and  the  elaboration  of  the  old-Greek  and  Arabian 
physicians.  They  cherished  the  %'iews  of  both  as  though  they  were  a 
Gospel,  in  which  one  might  change,  and  to  which  one  might  add,  nothing 
whatsoever ;  which  one  ought  only  to  learn  to  understand  and  to  explain. 

The  spirit  of  the  age,  which  still  clung  to  by -gone  faith  and  supersti- 
tion, furnished  the  inevitable  mystic,  astrological,  alchemistic,  chiromantic 
and  fraudulent  ingredients.  On  the  other  hand  this  epoch  matured  a  few 
harbingers  of  the  future  phase  of  reflective  observation ;  for  the  present 
ever  conceals  the  germs  of  the  future. 

The  adherents  of  the  Greeks  were  the  earlier ;  those  of  the  Arabians 
followed  at  a  later  period.  From  the  mass  of  authors  of  both  nations, 
however,  a  few  only  were  used  as  guides  for  these  authority-mad  times  ;  at 
first  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Biosoorides  and  Aristotle ;  subsequently  Avicenna, 
Averro^,  MesuC  and  Rhazes.  But,  even  among  the  works  of  the  authors 
just  mentioned,  a  few  onl}*  were  subjected  to  criticism.  Acoordinglj'  there 
were  Oreciste  and  Arabists,  and  besides  these  a  middle  party,  the  so-called 
Conciliatoi-s.  There  was  also  an  opposition  party,  small  in  numbers,  and 
composed  of  opponents  less  in  word  and  writing,  or  exprofesio,  than  de/adOt 
in  the  manner  and  the  result  of  their  investigations. 

Some,  of  the  individuals  to  be  mentioned  here  belong  rather  to  the 
department  of  philosophy  than  to  that  of  medicine  (which  latter  science, 
however,  was  considered  a  branch  of  philosophy),  with  the  subjects  of  which 
they  busied  themselves  only  incidentally.  Thoy  exercised,  however,  great 
influence  upon  the  development  of  the  natural  sciences,  to  whose  elabora- 
tion and  rei^stablishment  they  unquestionably  gave  the  impulse.  Through 
their  labors  tho  13th  century  became  the  century  of  birth  of  the  modern 
investigation  of  nature.  The  chief  schol.istics  were  men  who  desired  to 
invr'sri irate  the  whole  world,  the  visible  as  well  as  the  invisible.  At  the 
head  of  these 

&.  Philosophical  Stndaiits  of  the  Natural  Soienoes  and  Medieine 

bolnnir«  one  of  the  greate3t  thinkers  an<l  savants  of  all  time,  a  mediieval 
coadjutor  of  Aristotle,  Leibnitz,  Haller  and  Alex,  von  Uumboldt,  aud  a  man 
'    beatified  '  in  spite  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
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Albert  von  Bollbtadt,  of  Lauiagen  in  Saabio, 
better  known  ae  Albertut  Magoua  (1193^1280).   Hie  coUeeted  works  (in  which  ninny 
of  hie  writtngi  ere  wanting)  fill  21  qaarto  volnmee— all  considerable  ncholaetice  wrote 

with  amazin)!  fecundity  —  and  among tbeni  bis  "  De  animalibus  "  disoueses  anatomical 
and  ph}'8iolo«rical  quetftions.  In  his  commontarv  on  the  "  Texius  sententiarum  "  of 
Pf^tnis  liombardns  he  discusses  —  evidencL' of  an  ajre  which  ^quandpred  its  acutcness 
on  vain  and  paltry  subjects  —  the  question  whether  Adam,  in  the  removal  of  the  rib 
oat  of  whicb  £ve  was  formed,  really  experienced  pain,  and  wbetber,  nt  the  day  of 
judgment,  that  lost  of  a  rib  would  be  compensated  by  the  gift  of  another.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  knowledge  of  physics  and  mechanics  —  he  is  credited  with  the  coneimc' 
tion  of  automata  and  speaking  heads — he  was  in  his  day  re^rarded  as  a  sorcerer. 
Albert  made  a  trreut  number  of  «»xperimpnfs  in  these  luiiiiLlirf!.  nnd  wrp  such  an 
(Mitlmsiast  in  natural  science  that  he  even  interwove  it  in  rrcMtisf  "  Un  tlie  Virgin 
Mary  .  He  discussed  botany  (from  the  standpoint  of  practiiul  ai:riculture),  ch*^mi«- 
try,  physiolo^iy  (insensible  transpiration  etc.),  astronomy,  magnetism  (polarity  of  the 
magnet),  the  capacity  of  animals  and  plants  to  adapt  themselves  to  climate,  environ> 
meet  etc.,  falconry,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  cognition  etc.  His  popil,  Henricus  de 
Saxonin.  composed  a  secuhi  work  entitled  "  Desecretis mnlierum",  very  often  printed 
even  as  lute  as  the  17th  century. 

Even  before  Albert  Ton  Bollstiidt  his  fellow-inonk  (Dominicnn) 
Vincent  de  Beauvais  (died  about  1264),  the  "Pliny  of  the  Middle 
Ages", 

in  hi«  work  entitled  "Speculum  Majus"  (much  of  which  is  borrowt-il  from  the 
"  Qt!;i  !>tiiirics  iiatur.ilcs"  of  L.  Anna-us  Seneca),  sujtpli.'ii  an  <'ni.  \  rluj  a  <li}i  v  hieh 
included  a  manual  ot'  popular  medicine  and  remarkable  intimations  ot  ihe  poinrity 
of  the  mairnetic  needle.    He,  toizeiher  with  the  older 

Huoo  DE  St.  Victoibe  (died  1140), 
astames  a  reasonable  and  a  vegetable  soul,  the  6rst  of  which  as  a  fieiy  vnpor  ascends 
from  the  heart  to  the  brain. 

PupllB  of  Albert  were  also  : 

Thomas  de  CANTiMPaft  (1201-1270), 
a  profeexor  in  Lonvain,  who«  in  his  compendium,  entitled  "  De  naturis  rernm  men* 
tions  cephalic' version,  and  * 

Thomas  Aquinas  (1225  or  1227-1274). 

In  his  "  Summa  totius  theologiie "  the  latter  eiu ployed  medical  matters  as  collateral 
proof  of  his  subject.  He  held  the  heart  to  be  the  source  of  all  motion.  The  form 
and  powers  of  the  organs  were  entirely  independent  of  each  other  ;  yet  the  soul  was 
a  form  not  accidcntn!  to  the  body,  but  snli-iantially  nnilcil  with  if  Thi'^  form  was 
created  anew  in  t'ach  conception,  fhoujih  not  (Voni  the  scmci).  whit  li  contains  a  forma- 
tive principle  alone,  conveyed  to  the  uterus  and  passing  over  into  the  embryo.  For 
the  generation  of  an  individual,  moistore,  heat  and  ether  alone  are  necessary  ;  hence 
animals  originate  even  from  putrefying  matters. 

What  intellectual  power  existed  too  in  these  times,  under  all  the  su|>er- 
stition  and  the  subtilties  of  the  age.  is  shown  by  ihe  example  of  the 
English  Franciscan  and  "  Dr.  Mlrabilis 

RooKH  Ha.  ON  (1214-1292  or  12!>S), 

who,  surrounded  by  such  hindrances  and  by  an  unbounded  faith  in  anthoritv.  inei«tpd 
upon  independent  thought,  "precision  '  (the  modern  idea),  observation,  measuren.ent 
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and  calculation  u  the  mMiu  to  etearar  kuowledge.  Accordingly  he  was  by  some 
accused  of  rank  heresy,  though  in  fact  he  was  simply  an  opponent  of  scholasticism. 

But,  as  the  first  and  chief  skeptic  and  real'st  in  our  modern  sense  of  the  terms  (and 
he  Rhowed  himself  to  be  this  in  some  pariiculars  at  least),  he  was  looked  upon  i>y  his 
contemporaries  as  in  ieatr'M'  'vith  the  dovil.  and  hy  postprity  as  a  hr-rald  of  the  moiiern 
spirit.    On  the  other  haud  Iiih  merits  Imve  been  by  xuiie  too  highly  fXtolled.    He  was 
acquainted  with  the  telescope,  lensei*^  ibe  called  attention  to  their  usefulaess  for  old 
people,  and  ascribed  their  action  to  the  fact  that  objects  were  seen  under  a  greater 
akOgle),  mtcroBCopeSi  the  burning-glass  and  camera,  hut  their  ioTCntion  belongs  most 
probably  not  to  Bacon,  but  to  the  AraMaiis     At  least  they  were  some  of  them  known 
to  A1  Hnzen  in  tht-  lllli  ccntnrv',  nnd  as  Bacon  under'^lood  Arnhie.  Hebrew.  (Jr^ek 
and  Latin    he  may  have  inaiic  use  of  tlie  works  nf  tlie  Isitter.      'I'alkiiiii  inafliines 
(ascribed  also  to  Albert  von  BolUtadt),  gun  powder  and  flying  machines  he  certainly 
did  not  invent   His  principles,  his  freedom  from  prejudice,  his  zeal  for  practical 
aims  and  his  experimental  method,  however,  secure  to  Bacon  an  imperishable  place 
in  the  history-  of  the  development  of  the   natural  sciences,  chemistry,  physics, 
mechanicit  and  mathematics  (which  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  from  the  Arnbiana 
and  to  transplant  into  the  West*,  and  secnndnrily  they  merit  honornble  mention  also 
in  medicine      On  the  other  hand  his  astrologicHl  superi^titiun,  which  led  him  to 
believe  in  the  influence  of  the  stars  on  tbcmpeutic  measures  like  bleeding  and  the 
ose  of  lascatives,  his  search  after  a  nntver»at  remedy,  and  his  speculations  over  the 
question  whether  barley*water,  a  snbstance,  could  cure  fever,  an  sccident,  —  all  these 
must  be  charged  to  his  time.    Throuish  the  machinations  of  the  monks,  who  began  at 
this  time  to  display  their  tni«ehievoiis  activity.  Bacnn  was  uccu?ed  of  heresy,  and  even 
imprisoned  many  year.*  as  a  ]>er*-<tri  danj:!  rons  to  the  faith.     For  in  this  century  the 
religious  orders,  throu;:h  that  ceiitralizution  which  the  later  Jesuits  adopted,  had 
acquired  still  greater  power  than  that  attained  in  the  1  Ith  century  by  their  separntion 
from  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  authorities.   This  separation  was  attained  by 
"grea8in>i"  the  popes  — a  process  to  which  the  latter  were  by  no  means  averse  1 
Bacon's  chief  work  was  entitled  "  Opus  majus  dc  utilitate  .•^cientiarum       Haifa  cen- 
tury later  Nienlati«  de  Autricarin 'd'  A  tidir  ours ',  also  n  mnterinHHt  and  atoniie  pliiloso- 
pher  in  Paris,  a  city  still  devoted  absolutely  to  the  fuiih,  was  con»pelled  to  recant, 
among  other  thintrs,  the  maxim  "  that  in  natural  processes  nothing  is  active  save  the 
motion  of  nnion  and  separation  of  the  atoms".  (Lange.) 

Among  the  scholastic  encyclopedias  betongp  aUo  the  "Livres  don  Tresor"  of 
BftUNBTTO  Latini  (1220-1295),  the  teacher  of  Dante. 

1.  At  this  time  (r285Mhe  first  i: lasses  were  ground  for  optical  i>urpo.«:es,  spectacles 
and  simple  mn,:iiit"y ^^la.•5^^e!^,  by  Salvino  degli  Armuti  ^tlied  l:U7).  Thi.>>  was 
the  foundation  ol  our  modern  astronomy,  photography,  spectrum-analysis,  micro- 
scopy etc.,  and  one  of  the  most  important  inventions  in  regard  to  civilisation 
which  has  ever  been  made.  Alexander  delta  Spina  (died  a  monk  of  Pisa, 
is  also  associated  with  the  invention  of  spectacles,  an  invention  which  is  ^aid  to 
have  withdi  awn  a  lar^re  portion  of  tlie  fiispa«e«?  of  the  eye  from  trentnient  in  the 
apotlieeary-shop.«.  At  a  still  earlier  jieriod  Senet.a  had  seen  letters  niajinified  by 
means  of  glass  globules  filled  with  water  (just  such  as  are  useti  by  cobtjiers  to  day 
to  improve  their  light).  In  a  picture  by  Jan  van  Eyck,  1436,  a  cleric  is  seen 
with  a  sort  of  eye-glass  in  his  hand  for  reading.  We  do  not  know  the  name  of  the 
inventor  of  rag-pap*  l  i  <  h  appeared  in  the  West  about  the  same  time,  and 
most  have  rendered  printing,  with  all  its  unforeseen  results  to  civilization,  if  not 
possible,  at  lea«t  powerful  in  iff  aifeneies\  Probably  both  inventions  were  of 
Chinese  origin.    1  iie  first  gla.<;s  mirror  i>i  mentioned  in 
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b.  Laborers  on  Pfttbologioal  and  Therapeutical  Subjeots. 

Were  the  oonclusion  admissible  thnt  the  inner  state  and  intrinsic  worth 
of  mediciDe  at  any  particular  period  &re  always  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  its  medical  attthora,  and  not  (which  ig  alone  the  correct  infiN«Doe)  that 
a  ^at  number  of  authors  points  only  to  an  excessive  number  of  physicians 
existing  at  any  definite  time,  we  should  conclude  that  in  the  Sdiolastie 
epoch  the  healing  art  found  itself  in  an  internal  condition  so  flourishing  as 
happened  to  it  at  few  other  periods.    Nothing,  however,  is  less  the  fact ! 
On  the  contrary  we  may  affirm  that^  in  general,  medicine  had  at  no  other 
period  possessed  so  little  intrinsic,  productive  value  as  at  this  time.  Au 
interesting  comparison  may  he  drawn  between  this  and  the  Alezandnan 
period.^    In  both  the  treatment  and  elaboration  of  existing  materiaK 
commentaries  upon  the  earlier  physicians,  occupied  the  chief  position  in 
medical  art ;  in  both  two  groups  of  physicians  must  be  distinguiahed. 
though  the  Grecists  and  Arabists,  more  distinct  in  their  periods,  did  not 
exist  beside  each  other.   We  find  in  both  the  overgrown  rule  of  the  aubtil- 
ties  of  dialectics ;  in  both  Aristotle  was  the  leader  of  philosophy  ;  in  both 
therapeutics  and  materia  medica  were  esiiecially  cultivated,  beside  an  erudi« 
tion  often  perfectly  astonishing,  togetlier  with  astrological  and  other  super- 
stitions.   At  bottom,  an  advance  in  anatomy  and  surgeij*  only,  this  time, 
howifver,  destined  to  be  permanent,  because  an  outgrowth  of  the  spirit 
of  the  masses,  and  not  of  liidividiial  rulers.    Both  epochs  too  were  of 
almost  equal  duration,  only  during  the  Alexandrian  {icriod  more  ciin-ents 
of  thou«;lit  ran  beside  each  other.    It  is  strilcing  also  that  during  this 
period  Germany  did  not  at  an}*  time  exercise  any  considerable  infloenoe 
upon  medical  culture,  and  was  even  almost  without  medical  representa- 
tives— at  all  events  without  any  of  considerable  importance  — SO  that  the 
Roman  nations  ruled  nu-diciiic  without  interruption,  a  condition  which 
remained  substantially  unchanged  until  the  following  centurj*. 

TWKLFTll   AM)    ru  IK  I  KKN  I  H  CkNTI'KIES. 

Witli  tiro  12th  century  Iklhiis  the   Ajivof  the  Arabists",  who  followed 
the  Arabians  in  science  aud  practice,  and  whose  iufluence  continued  active  • 

1.  The  Alexandrian  epoch,  however,  vas  n  descendiiif;.  the  ScboiaMic  tin  ascending 
epoch,  ami  th«;  liitttT,  therefore.  matitfeKted  very  many  progressive  acquimtionK  in 

the  .scientilic.  religions,  .artistic  uixl  itiaterial  departments.  We  mny  ineution  the 
growth  of  relijiious  criticism  t  Walrl*'ti>^«>s  i ;  tin-  prot:r<\ssive  developtnrnt  of  «Tate<s 
and  assofiations :  the  tiiscontitinntue  uf  nil  .slavery  from  the  l.'Uh  century,  to  Ije 
replaced  by  simple  vassnlajje;  liie  founding  of  cities;  the  decline  of  chivalry ; 
the  gradual  development  of  l\w  arttt,  some  of  which  e.  g.  muaio  (which  began  to 
revive  in  the  Uihand  12th  centuries),  architecture,  painting,  etc.,  had  entirely 
disappeared  since  the  dayn  of  Antiquity:  commerce  and  colonization  (Hanseatic 
Icnjitiet,  which,  like  the  arts,  proc*  i  li  <!  fVnm  Italy;  hanking,  which  oriuinated  in 
the  .«ame  country,  anil  diirinji  the  I3th  rctriiirv  «proaH  n!-o  !"  the  Nonh:  the 
growth  of  trades  (guilds)  among  the  citizens;  the  ijcginning  of  travels  for  learn- 
ing and  discovery  (Marco  Polo  died  I251X  etc. 
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down  into  the  17th  centnry.  The  earliest  among  the  considerable  authors  of 
this  period  (he  was  a  oontemporary  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  1152-1190)  wa» 

Gerhard  of  Cremona  (1114-1187), 

a  scion  of  the  «;chon!  nf  Salerno,  who  frn itslatrd  c?nrfly  thp  wrinnjrs  of  Hippocrates, 
bnt  also  many  Ariiijiuti  ph_\  siciuns  and  Uie  wlioi«;  u(  tiah-ii.  He  had,  like  many  of  the 
very  numerous  and  zealous  translators  of  ilic  time  wlio  travtiled  extensively-,  betaken 
himaeir  in  the  first  place  to  Spain  (at  thin  pftriud  raised  by  the  Inbors  of  the  Arabiana 
to  the  position  of  the  landed  land  of  the  (sciences  and  the  Mecca  of  namerous  savants 
»Ttd  otndents),  and  particularly  to  Toledo,  where  he  eoitiinued  to  reside  nntil  his 
death. 

The  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  and  ilic  wi  irin;:s  of  Galen  wore  better  translated  by 
BURGUNDIO  OP  PiSA  ((lied  1194).  a  lawyer. 

A  fam  toacher  at  Bol  iiina  nftt-r  l-'dO  was 
TiiAPD.Ei  s  OF  Florkntk  ,1215-1205), 
whonnstetl  philosophy  and  ino'liciiu'  with  a  ilisjilay  of  all  scholastic  and  Arabian  eniili- 
tion.  find  translated  and  explained  the  Hippocrutic  writings  especially,  besides  those 
of  Giiien.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  "  De  re^imine  sanitatis  secaodum  quatnor 
anni  partes".  Althoni{h  the  BoloKnese  had  relieved  him  of  all  taxes,  be  yet  made 
himself  notorious  by  bis  costly  treatment  and  bis  covetousness. 

The  Jew.  FxRRAflius  (Perragutfa,  Famdsch  ben  Salem)  of  AgrigentuiDy 
in  the  I3tb  century  acqnired  some  dabinns  credit  by  his  translations  of  the  Arabian 

physicians,  who  were  <n  highly  esteemed  that  Charles  of  Anjou  (1266-1285)  procared 

a  copy  of  !he  "Continens"  of  Rha/es  from  iho  bey  of  Tunis  by  merin?  of  a  special 
embassy  It  wik  throuirh  th'^  asrenov  of  the  school  of  Salerno  that  the  writings  of  the 
Arabians  wee  tirst  mnd*-  known  to  the  West. 

The  famoii-^  rKi  Ku  ov  Ahano  near  Padua  (lived  1250-1320), 
a  man  of  retined  views,  though  iiiven  to  superstition  of  all  kiudti,  was  a  master  of  the 
speculation  and  erudition  of  the  times.  Persecuted  for  his  heresy  originatin}£  in  bis 
devotion  to  the  writings  of  Ebn  Ro<ichd.  he  was,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  admired, 
especially  for  his  knowledge  of  Greek  acquired  at  Constantinople  ami  in  (Greece.  He 
lived  a  lonjr  time  nt  the  university  of  Padua,  after  having  studied  medicine  and 
mathpntntic  ditrtn*:  hi,-.  (Mlucafionnl  travels  and  in  Paris.  His  writings  —  proof  of  the 
estiniaii'tn  in  which  th»'ir  author  was  held  —  were  among  the  first  impressions  of  the 
Ijth  century.'  His  Conciliator"  in  its  very  title  expresses  his  mediation  between 
the  Arabists  and  the  Grecists.  The  scholastic  method  of  questions  and  ao>wers, 
followed  by  an  expression  of  bis  own  views,  is  also  his,  and  the  questions  themtielves 
are  subtle  speculations,  e.  g.  whether  air  is  by  nature  cold  Or  hot,  whether  pain  is  a 
disease  or  an  accident  wheth'T  In  at  and  pneiimn  are  one  and  the  snmr  thing, 
whether  a  .«rnnll  liend  is  better  tiian  a  lariic  (nif  etc,  i  Sinallncss  of  tiic  lu-a'i  from 
narrowues.H  of  ilir-  skuil  i.s  pernicious;  from  a  deficiency  in  the  thickness  of  its  cover- 
ing it  is,  however,  very  good!).  Critical  days  he  ascribes  to  the  influence  of  the 
moon;  considers  venesection  especially  beneficial  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  moon; 
iron  is  the  most  serviceable  material  for  ittsimmcnts  in  consequence  of  its  relation  to 
Mars,  and  of  the  latter  god  to  surjiery.   In  the  latter  science  he  commends  the  "dry 

I.  The  "  Conciliator  difFereniiaruui  pliilosophorum  et  precipue  medicorum  "  was  lirst 
publi<«hed  at  Venice  in  U7l.  Peter  was  aware  that  the  air  possessed  weight,  and 
be  calculated  the  duration  of  the  year  at  3<S5  days,  6  hours  and  4  minutes. 
He  calls  the  brain  the  source  of  the  nerves,  tiie  heart  the  source  of  all  the 
vesselaetc.  (H.) 
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method "  in  the  treatmeet  of  alcete,  reoommendt  broii«hotoiny.  but  desiree  to  Hmk 
the  o«e  of  puMenresM  abdomioia. 

During  the  same  period  lived  a  aeoood  Peter  (he  died  1277),  known  as 
the  Spaniard, 

eon  of  a  physician  Julian,  and  afterwards  pope  under  the  name  of  John  XXI.  He 

wrote  a  "  Thesaurus  pauperum  ",  in  which  he,  indeed,  discards  the  charmi!  of  rhf 
monks,  but  is  of  the  opinion  that  one  mny  kcpji  free  of  (»pile}>«y  if  he  snispond?  about 
him  Sts.  Cn^par,  Mclcliior  and  lialthujiar,  i.  e.  their  ninncs  written  on  a  >>  rap  of 
paper.  Finally  lie  believes  that  diarrhtca  may  be  excited  by  packing  fu.-ccs  of  ibe 
patient  in  hollow  human  bonea  and  lajintr  the  latter  in  a  river.  As  long  as  these  lie 
in  the  stream  the  abdominal  flnz  will  continue. 

Among  German  physiciana  of  this  period  (in  which  family  names  were 
either  not  used,  or  emplo^'ed  only  exceptionally)  we  may  mention : 

Maoibtse  Hbnriccs,  phyaicoa  in  Ruapach  1226 ; 

RuPBRTCs  pliysicus  1248 ; 

Maoistkr  Herman mus,  physicua  in  Bambeig  1248 ; 

Mauistkr  Johannes,  phy«icus. 
whose  known  life  falls  between  ]2M\  nnd  1249,  and  who  was  ordinarj  physician  of  (he 
bishops  Brunwnid  iin  l  Williani  ofSchwerin; 

M  A  ( }  I S  r  K  K  11  K  H  M  A  N  N  I'  8 
was  chosen  city  physician  of  Wi^niar  in  1281  ;  hesidt-t>  liic.-»"-  \v«>  iiiay  notice: 

Otuo,  medicus  in  Nuremberg,  and  a  Jewish  phy^icibn,  Jo8i^:Pii,  of  the  aame  city  ; 
MAGisTKa  AKDasAB,  (died  12SI6),  phjsicus  in  Wiwpfettt  and 
MAOISTSa  BaaTHOLDDS  (died  12!)^),  of  the  same  place. 

These  names  at  leust  fUrnish  evidence  tliat  in  Gerinany  then,  and  even 
before  this  time,  medicine  occupied  a  rocognized  position,  and,  above  all. 
was  held  in  eateem. 

^.  The  Fourteenth  Crnttry 

introduced  with  power  and  ener«ry  the  niijghty  leaven  of  a  uiuiv  inmlt  rii 
period  into  hotli  social  and  inti'lli-cluul  life.  In  regard  to  lioth  \\l>  ;ija.-t 
emphasizt'  the  fact  tUat  coiuiucrce.*  bnsiness  and  iiiunuluclurcs,  as  well  a:* 
the  highei  arts,  took  a  lively  start,  particulaiiy  in  Italy.  Dante  (1265-1320  ; 
by  the  bye  he  was  a  member  of  the  guild  o(  physicians  and  aiK)th('caries) 
bad  produced  his  Divina  Coramedia  and  this  was  the  century  of  Petrarch 
and  Boccaccio !  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Hanseatic  league  was 
in  Its  bloom,  and,  for  the  first  time,  coined  money  came  into  common  ase  as 
a  convenient  medium  of  exchange,  flicilitating  commerce  and  stimulating 
production  which  had  hitherto  languished  under  an  almost  exclusive  s}*stem 
of  barter.  But  incaieased  prosperity  favored  intellectual  mobility  and  men- 
tal effort  Progress  in  the  sphere  of  religion  had  been,  indeed,  Invoked  by 
individuals  in  the  preceding  century,  but  mainly  In  secret :  now,  however, 
it  appeared  in  the  definite  shape,  and  upon  the  open  road,  of  anti-papal 

1.  In  Florence  e  c.  l'>  millions  of  iriiiMors  rhanjred  Viands  annunlly  in  tin-  wool 
busino's«<  1  lio  eiitioii  of  th#»  couipiiss  laccordini!  to  ficeoiints  by  I  lavio  Gioja 
of  Aroalti  in  i3UU>  was  a  powerful  agent  of  civilizmion  which  we  owe  to  the  close 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  so  rich  iu  great  diseoveriei'. 
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sectarianism  (Wickliffltcs).'  It  shook  the  infallibilit}*  of  the  pope  (with 
which  human  reason  is  to-duy  once  more  offenclcd !),  and  insisted  upon  an 
improved  education,  whoso  higher  departnuMits  Scholasticism  was,  however, 
s<tin  for  a  long  time  to  control,  thoiiirh  Petrarch  and  other  heralds  of  the 
great  Humanists  of  the  following  ceiiiiirv  fouiiht  against  it  with  all  firm- 
ness. AstroloL'v.  theosophy,  miracle-workiuL'  and  ( lerical  quackery  likewise 
still  walked  openly  in  the  light  of  day.  while  alchemy  was  cultivated  in 
secret.  Vet  from  the  latter  art  the  elements  of  chemistry  l)egan  to  develop, 
as  the  natural  sciences  in  general  began  at  this  time  to  spread  abroad. 
Kunrat  von  Megenberg  (1307  l'57  tj  composed  his  *' Bueh  der  Natur",  the 
pioneer  natural  history  in  the  (ierman  language.  Tije  remarkable  invention 
of  gunpowder  b\'  Berthold  Schwartz  (1330),  so  importJint  in  the  history 
of  civilization,  reformed  surger}'.  The  French  tlcmonstrated  their  intellec- 
tual independence  particularly  by  genuine  national  historical  writings  and 
poetry  (trouhadtmrii),  while  such  essays  among  the  Germans  (^of  course  for 
the  second  lime,  but  with  greater  success  than  in  the  times  of  the  cit}' 
chroniclers  and  minnesingers  and  meistersingers  of  the  13th  and  14th  cen- 
turies) did  not  appear  with  any  prominence  until  the  16th  century.  The 
sciences  acoesaoiy  to  medicine,  and  its  fUodameutal  bmucbes,  arose,  and 
moreorer  the  revival  of  human  praetical  anatomy  as  an  openly  reoognined 
department  of  medical  science  makes  this  centnr}'  imperishable  in  the 
annals  of  medicine. 

The  most  famous  among  the  scholastic  physicians  of  this  period^  a 
man,  indeed,  distinguished  among  the  "  Conciliators  "  by  the  title  of  Plus 
quam  commentator",  was  the  pupil  of  Thaddseus, 

ToKRioiAMO  RvsTicBKLLt,  a  tcscher  at  Paris,  between  1306-1311. 

The  commentary  of  this  Cartbaiian  monk  on  Galen's  "Am  parva"  brought  him 
the  (Ule  mentioned  aiwve,  and  helped  him  to  a  place  in  the  cnrHcaluta  of  the 
auiversitiet  of  the  day.  In  manj  pointa  be  deviates  from  Aristotle,  Galen  and 
Avicenna.  c.  fi.  in  aceeptinj;  the  «(>nt  of  (iensatioit  in  the  brain  (instead  of  the  heart), 

the  identity  of  the  nerves  ot"  s( nsauan  aud  motion  etc. 

To  this  ei><Kh  also  belongs 

Matthew  Sv  lvaticls  of  Mantua  (^died  1342  :  probably  the  Svalernian 
Ma7.zeo  di  Montagno,  whom  Hoccficcio  mentions  on  the  occasioa  of  a  case 
of  anaesthesia  of  the  lover  of  the  old  man's  young  wife), 
who  was  for  a  lon>;  time  an  active  practitioner  in  Milati,  and,  in  like  manner,  desired 
to  mediate  between  the  Arabians  and  the  Greeks.    On  the  other  band  the  cardinal 

ViTALis  DuFOUR       Fl  rno,  dicd  1327) 
composed  an  alphabetic*  compilation,  after  the  style  of  the  Arabians  and  Arabists, 
entitled  "  Pro  eonaervanda  sanitate"  etc.   In  the  same  year  with  htm  died 

1.  Physicians  also  took  part,  as  pioneers  of  Luther,  in  the  efforts  for  reformalion  of 
the  church.  The  most  influential  of  these  was  Marsilius  of  Padua,  who  was  for 
16  years  ordinary  physician  of  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria  and  author  of  the 
" Defensor  paeis",  which  has  been  called  ''the  creed  of  the  anti-papal  party". 
Pbyaicians  hare  vfvt  stood  in  the  for^rouud  wherever  there  has  been  a  question 
of  iotellectnal  progress! 

r 
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BtNUS  A  GaRBO  of  Fl<ORKNCKf 
who  wrote  BobtU  commentaries  on  the  treatises  of  Avicenna  and  Hi|ipocniteB  oa 
generation  and  the  nature  of  the  embrj'o,  in  which  he  iiivestipnii'.'i  wh.  ilf  r  the  f^omen 
ort^irinteg  from  th<  1u  ;trt  only  of  the  father,  or  from  his  whole  bod^r;  ulietiier  ioteUi* 
gence  f»\-ulfK  in  It 

Ni(;holas  of  r»K.(;(iio  (alxmt  1330) 
again  tranj-hited  the  wliule  of  tialirrt,'  while 

Francesco  OF  Piedmont  (about  1330;.  near  Naples, 
explained  tbe  Arabian  Mesn¥.  He  recommended  the  PBalms  of  David  as  a  kiDd  of 
ergot  for  facililntinjs  difficuk  labor,  \a  acqnainted  alfo  with  cepiiaiic  vemioii.  knows 
of  the  occurrence  of  snperfioetation.  and  administent  serpents  internally  in  nmnll-pox. 
Similar  curious  counsels  are  >:iven  by 

GeNTILTS  of  Fl  LIfiNO," 
in  his  day  a  hi;zlily  famefl  and  devoted  professor  at  Padun,  v^ho  died  of  the  pljtpue  at 
Perujzia  in  VMti.    lie  composed  some  "Consilin"  and  commentaries  ou  the  Arabians 
and  Galon.    He  is  stiid  to  have  been  the  first  to  observe  pnll-j-tonca. 

Thomas  a  Oarbo  (died  1370),  the  sou  of  Diiius, 
wrote  on  the  same  book  of  Avicenna  as  bis  father.    A  famous  teacher  at  Pet  ugiu  and 
Padua,  be  merited  the  praise  of  Petrarch  (1304-11)74),  who,  though  a  sworn  enemy 

of  the  physicians  of  his  time  and  of  tlicir  medicine  in  general,  yet,  in  ln'3  fiery  opposi- 
tion to  blind  faith  in  authority  and  to  hollow  dialectics,  promoted  this  fcience  indi- 
rectly, nnd  should  accdrdiii^rly  he  mf'ntifinf'd  hore  n?;  a  "herald  r>f  the  strife".  His 
idea  that  the  liei^tiuctiun  ut  tite  eomiuon  matt  by  the  pliyr>ici:iiis,  is  not  mucb  lobe 
latnetited.  however,  doe-*  not  e.\hibit  him  in  n  very  <'Stimablc  lijrht. 

To  this  century  belongs  also  the  medical  lamily  of  Sasta  Sofia  ;  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  M1C01.0  Sa.kta  Sun  a.  professor  at  Padua;  then  his  sons  Marsilio  and 
610TAMKI,  the  former  professor  at  Bologna,  the  latter  at  Padua ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
i  .  t  y  <  1       Galbazko,  professor  at  Vienna  and  Botogna.   They  wrote  on  pracltcal 

subjects  with  some  commetitnries. 

Annthor  commentator  on  the  Arainaii  Nfosui',  wa*  ChristoI'HORL's  dk  HoXKSTIS 
(died  l.>l,)2i  of  Hoiojina,  where,  as  well  as  at  Florficf.  he  ums  a  professor. 

Atiiono;  the  German  clerical  pliysician.s  <>!  this  ccntniT  IkIoii;^  : 
M.\<ji8TEii  Thomas  ok  Biieslai-,  bisliup  i.  p.  of  Sarepta,  the  carueat 
oppoiifut  of  uroscopy  uiul  astmlogy,  ami 

Skjmi  nd  Ai.Hii.  i  s  (born  1347)  of  Moraviti,  bulb  of  whom  were  follow- 
ers of  Arnold  of  Villanova. 

r.  Thb  Fifteenth  Century. 

Were  we  discussing  the  histor3*  of  world-moving  inventions,  we  should 
mention  here,  before  all  others,  that  of  printing,  1450,'  by  Joh.  Ganafleisch, 

1.  From  :\  MS.  sent  to  king  Robert  I.  of  Sicily,  by  the  Byzantine  emperor  AdroD' 

icns.  {H.} 

2.  Steiii&chueider  designates  hy  the  title  "  Pseudo  Gentili^"  a  physician,  Bernard 

Alberti,  dean  of  Montpellier,  to  whom  be  ascribes  the  **RecepU"  which  pass 
under  the  name  of  GentiKs. 

3.  The  first  impre.ssions  (42  line  Biblt    appeared  in  Mayence  in  1455  or  1456.  The 

art  e.xtt'ii  h  ■!  vf-ry  rapidly  throujihout  rjprmany,  France  and  Italy  etc.  The 
presses  at  lirst  anpported  themselves  liy  k  li;:iotis  and  theoloc;ical  (scholastic) 
writings i  subsequently  by  hutnauistic,  and  still  later  by  those  relating  to  the* 
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called  OntenlKT]?.  IHOT  1 1G7,  of  Maycnce)  —  tliiit  (iermari  achieTenient  of 
the  tinpiMith  century,  which  producerl  sttcli  incalculable  blessings  for  the 
intr  lK  ctual  life  of  all  i)eople.  Moreover  we  should  recall  as  its  antijx>de  in 
the  history  of  civilization  the  introduction  of  firearms  into  the  West.'  Tf, 
however,  we  desired  to  write  a  gern  i  ;d  history  of  civilization  or  even  simply 
un  introduction  to  the  imperishable  work  of  the  "jreatest  it  fterman  heroes 
—  the  lictbrniation  —  we  should  be  compelled  to  discuss  m  detail  the  life 
and  hilK)rsof  those  great  Humanist*?  wlio  t?Hvc  to  this  century  its  spiritual 
consecration  and  its  zeal.  We  shoul  l  speak  ot  a  Georgius  demistus  Pletho 
(l.')r)r»-1452),  of  a  cardinal  Bessarion  (1^05-1472),  a  GeoijEie  of  Trcbizond 
(139G-1486),  Demetrius  of  Trete,  Demetrius  Chalcondyles  (1424-1511), 
Callinions.  Joh.  Argyn  iiiiliis  (died  148G) ,  of  those  Platonic  philosophers 
like  Marsilius  Kicinus  (l  iiiii- 1499),  the  Germans  Nicholas  Cusanus  (1401- 
1464)  of  Cusu  ou  the  Moselle.  Conrad  Celtes  (Conrad  Pickel  of  Wipfeld, 
1459-1508),  and  Rudolph  Agi'icohi  (properly  Hud.  Baumann  of  Wasscrburg, 
1442-1485),  and  finally  the  noble  martyr  Huss,  and  many  other  equally 

Rf'formatioii .  Printer  publisher  and  bookseller  wore  originally  all  united  in  the 
same  persnn  Tlie  printrr^  and  particuhirly  the  proof- rfader?.  were  often 
persoiiii  of  It'iiruiiii;.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  that 
pnblUhers  proper  arose,  who  employed  printers  and  agents  (Sartinenter)  in  all 
Urge  places  of  every  land,  in  order  to  facilitate  tbe  sale  of  tbe  books.  Originally 
tbe  Latin  language,  as  the  cosmopolitan  tongue,  was  employed,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  lt>th  century  that  books  began  to  be  divided  more  and  more  according 
to  national  languntie!^.  Of  course  thp  fabrication  of  paper  was  jxreatly  increoFed 
by  the  invention  of  printing,  but  ita  price  fell  in  oonsequencp  of  overproduction. 
In  1484  twenty  books  cost  only  about  $2  50,  and  at  the  turn  of  the  centurj  200 
books  were  pnrchaaed  for  $3.60.  Woodcats  and  decorative  printinic  were  speedily 
introdnced.  The  booicsellers*  emporiatn  was  Franicforl-on-the*Main  until  tbe 
middle  of  the  ISth  century,  when  Lcipsic  developed  into  beadqaartert  of  tbe 

puhlishint:  bustnpps     fOsear  Hase,  l!^*>^(>.)    (nna.*?.  ) 

The  lir.«t  book  printed  in  the  Hii>:lisli  luri;:ua}:e  wa«  a  translation  of  "  Le 
Hecueii  des  Histoirea  de  I  royi's  ',  set  up  and  printed  at  Cologne  in  1471  by 
William  Gaxton.  Soon  after  Caxton  erected  bis  press  in  the  monaetety  of 
Westminster  Abb^,  where  in  1474  appeared  bis  "Game  and  Playe  of  tbe 
Chesse",  which  is  belieTed  to  be  the  Hrst  book  printed  with  the  dale  in  England. 
Printing  is  believed  to  have  been  introduced  to  tbe  westerti  continent  by  the 
Spaniards  as  early  as  1535.  At  all  events  the  "  Manual  de  Adultos  "  appeared 
from  the  press  of  Juan  Cromberger  in  Mexico  in  1540.  The  first  press  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  United  States  was  set  up  in  the  boase  of  Rev.  Henry 
Dnnster,  president  of  Harvard  College,  at  Cambridge,  in  I6B9,  It  was  placed  in 
charge  of  Stephen  Daye,  and  tlie  first  work  issued  wm  "The  Freeman's  Oath", 
followed  l)y  "An  Almanack''  in  the  same  year.  This  press  wa.s  tbe  lineal  ances- 
tor of  the  present  famous  "University  Pres.s".  The  "Bay  PhhImi  Hook  ,  a 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David  printed  by  Daye  in  1640,  was  the  first 
book  proper  printed  in  tbe  U.  S.  A  copy  of  this  work  in  tbe  "Lenox  Library  ", 
Mew  York»  is  r^ned  to  have  cost  (400.  ( H. ) 
1.  The  first  firearms  were  mannftictared  in  Augsbnrg  in  138L  (This  most  refer  to 
small  arms,  for  it  is  well  established  that  cannon  were  employed  bythe  Bngtish 
nnder  £dward  III.  at  the  battle  of  Crecy  in  1846.  (H.) 
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great  raen!  Were  wo  writing  a  history  of  the  arLs,  we  should  mention  here 
the  groutesl  uames  ol'  all  time.  For  paiutiiig  and  arehitecture.  music.  ^> 
long  undeveloped  (especially  among  the  Netherlanders),  wood -engraving, 
wood-cfirving,  art  work,  goldsmithin*?,  ceramics  (majuiica)  etc..  celebrated, 
as  we  ktiij'.v.  high  triumphs  in  this  c(-ntury.  and,  indeed,  this  eix)ch  coiu- 
prelieiultnl  or  ongcudLTcd  the  greatest  geniuses  who  have  ever  live<i  in  the 
service  of  the  Beautiful!  Mathematical  science  was  advanced  by  such  men 
as  G.  Pearbach  (1423-1461  ;  introduced  the  Arabic  or  Indian  liguris  and 
the  decimal  system) ;  Martin  Beheim  (about  1449-1507).  a  mathematician, 
geographer  and  navigator ;  Job.  Miller  (RegtomoDtaous,  1436-1476)  of 
KOnigsberg  in  Franoouia,  author  of  the  first  German  almanac,  and  of  the 
fiphemeridea  which  rendered  possible  the  vo\-age  and  geographical  diacov^ 
eries  of  Christopher  Columbns  (1466^1506);  historical  composition  was 
lepresented,  among  others,  by  Job.  Turmair.  sumaraed  Aventinas  (1477- 
1534,  son  of  an  inn-lieeper,  and  pupil  of  Celtes,  the  son  of  a  wine-grower), 
not  to  meation  nnmerous  others.  The  natural  sciences  were  likewise  pro- 
moted by  travels,  though  the  latter  were  undertaken  solely  with  the  object 
of  palpable  profit,  like  the  earlier  travels  of  Marco  Polo.  But  self-interest 
worked  involuntarily'  in  the  service  of  tlie  bfty  spirit  of  the  time.  The 
Orient  was  the  scene  of  the  travels  of  the  Nuremberg  patrician  Scbillbeiger, 
of  the  great  Breidenbacb  expedition  (1483-84)  and  others ;  on  the  ever 
memorable  12th  of  October,  1492,  Oolumbus  discovered  a  new  world,  and 
five  years  later  Vasco  da  Giima  (1469-1524)  opened  a  new  route  to  the 
Indies.  In  a  history  of  medical  culture  these  deeds  must  be  at  least  pointed 
out^  and  these  men  mentioned,  if  only*  cursorily.  Of  course  we  can  only 
refer  to  the  historical  foundations  of  the  history  of  medical  development, 
without  thoroughly  disciisf^ing  them  ;  otherwise  we  should  far  transgress 
the  limit  of  simple  "  Outlines  ".  But.  by  means  of  these  acquisitions,  medi- 
cine too  received,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  this  poriod  the  mighty  impulse 
which  leti  it  forth  out  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  sway 
of  Galen  and  the  Arabians,  though  here,  alas,  it  worked  with  far  less  energy 
than  in  the  emancipation  of  the  other  sciences.  Besides  the  renewed  study 
of  the  Ancients,  the  appearance  of  new  epidemics,  in  which  physicians 
could  not  pursue  the  treatment  of  Galen  and  tlie  Arabians,  but  must  per- 
foreo  stand  upon  their  own  fret,  had  also  its  influence  upon  medicine. 
Still  astrology,  Neo-Platonic  mysticism  and  kindred  parasites  on  the  pure 
body  of  science,  especially  in  its  practical  portions,  maintained,  on  the 
whole,  their  open  and  secret  dominion.    Thus  even  the  great  Ficiuus'  (1433- 

1.  Ficiuus  wruie  a  book  entitlotl  '  De  stuihosorum  vaietudine  tuenda",  of  which 
Hater  says  **  Das  bach  des  lebens  zu  l^tsch  geniacht  dnrch  Joh.  Adelpbi,  1dO&*' 
is  a  G«rnan  trattalation.   He  adds  that  the  book  was  pnblished  "sine  loco*'. 

Since  a  Jo\\.  Aflelplius,  physicus,  ia  named  as  corrector  of  the  book  of  KiiL'}iariiit 
RocMslin,  edifi(»ii  i»f  I51H.  published  hy  Martin  Fhich  Jr.,  the  place  must  have  beeu 
StrHRshtirg,  and  the  printer  M.  Fluch,  for  whom  Job.  Adelphus  prepared  the 
translation. 
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14f>0>,  a  ph3'sician  of  Florence,  recommeiKlpd  prold  as  the  raost  excellent 
elixii  of  life,'  and  specially  advised  pills  preparetl  at  the  period  of  the  con. 
juiictiou  of  Jupiter  and  Veiuis  ;  indeed  he  even  lauded  drinking  the  blood 
of  little  children  and  young  persons  as  a  means  of  rejuvenation-  means  by 
which  a  C'onstantine  and  Louis  XI.  endeavored  to  recover  vital  energy! 
Other  great  spirits  of  that  time  ilefended  with  all  earnestness  the  (Cabala. 
Thus  Pico  of  Mirandola  (14()3-1  iii  t ).  and  Francesco  Pico  of  Mirandola 
(died  15H3\  his  nephew,  as  well  as  the  pupil  of  the  former  and  of  Ficinus. 
Johanu  Keuchlin  (l  t5r)-1522),  the  son  of  a  messenger  of  Pforzheim  (nt  )S| 
of  the  great  minds  mentioned  sprung  from  the  class  of  citizens  or  farmeib  j, 
cherished  the  dark  side  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  which,  in  ayiie  of  its 
powerful  growth  toward  the  light,  could  not  disown  its  roots  buried  in  the 
soil  of  a  darker  age.  They  were  men  who,  indeed,  .si  purated  mediitvul  und 
modern  times  from  each  other,  but  stood  with  their  feet  in  the  one  and  their 
heads  in  the  other  ;  iu  a  word  men  of  two  epochs  of  civilization.  Hut 
when  such  was  the  condition  of  the  green  wood,  what  must  have  been  the 
State  of  the  more  or  less  feeble  spirits  of  that  period  ?  And  above  all 
what  the  condition  of  the  massas  ? 

Nicholas  Falcutiub  (died  1412) 
gained  great  fame  in  his  day  for  his  "Sermuneh  niediciiiah^s  ".  He  already  dii^plHys 
more  independent  obserration,  thongti  he  likewise  wrote  tome  bwe  commentaries 
(on  Hippocrates).  His  independence  must  probablj  be  credited  to  his  occupying 
himself  with  anatomy  and  surjiery.  On  the  otlier  band  the  commetitartes  on  Hippo* 
cr»tes,  Galen  and  Avicentia  of  i\w  Paduan  professor 

Jacob  of  Form  (died  1415), 

are  full  of  scholastic  subtiltir-^  Ifo  denies  tho  viability  of  children  born  in  the  8ih  ^ 
month.  fr>r  the  reason  that  Saturn  rules  in  the  uterus  during  this  aionth,  and  be,  as  is 

well  known.  t>at.<<  up  children! 

Jacoii  (J.vNrvKT  ( about  1418) 
may  serve  here  as  au  example  of  tbe  way  in  which  the  pastoral  physicians  of  the 
period  rendered  senriee  to  medicine,  since  he  held  the  vnrioiiR  diseases  of  everj  man 
to  depend  upon  his  nativitj,  and  formed  his  prognoses  accordingly.  Moreover  be 
apportioned  to  each  eit;  a  special  planet,  and  derived  epidemics  from  the  coiyunction 
of  these  bodies. 

The  Spaniard,  John  of  Atiqnon, 
composed  about  1419  a  medical  topotrrapby  of  Seville. 

Nicholas  Lbonicbnits  (1428-1524 ;  bom  at  Lunigo,  and  hencb  hia 
name) 

wa=;  not  only  a  ])hypician,  but  also  a  shining  liiiht  in  jrpnoral  education.    A  famous 
biinianisl  and  iirofes>?or  f>f  intMliciiic  at  Fprrara,  ho  translated,  Hmoni;  othfr  \v<  rl 
the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocratea  and  was  the  tirst  to  restore  this  author  to  bis  proper 
position.   He  also  worked  a  lasting  retormstlon  in  medicine  bj  his  exposnre  of  the 


1.  It  is  probably  scarcelj  necessary  to  recall  to  the  English  reader  the  lines  of  oar 
own  Cbaacer: 

"For  gold  in  phisik  is  a  cordial, 
Therefore  be  lovede  gold  in  special."  (H.) 
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errors  of  Ptinj  (a  bold  and  important  dead  in  tbat  age  still  ao  faithful  to  anthoii^). 
He  likewise  gave  currency  to  astrological  explanations  of  the  origin  of  syphilis  (a 
sobject  upon  which  be  wa«  the  first  in  Italy  to  write  in  1497),  in  opposition  to  the 

theory  of  the  influence  of  inundations.  He  was  prrfecily  ncqnftinied  with  '.lie 
sj'niptoms  of  the  disease,  oven  tliose  mnnift-strd  in  tht-  eye  and  the  joints  (Purjeez), 
and  rei^nrded  it  epidemic  and  infectious,  lie  also  held  to  the  opinion  that  it  bad 
existed  in  Antiquity, 

IIkrmolaus  Barbarus  (1454-1493) 
roust  also  be  mentioned  here,  as  he  reveals  the  sources  of  information  of  Pliny. 

John  Concorreoio  of  Milan  (1439) 
elaborated  in  the  style  of  the  AraMans  his  **  Praotiea  nova,  breve  lucidarinm,  et  flos 
floram  medicine  nnncupata".   A  few  good  observations  on  vene«eciion  and  on  a 
mild  form  of  epilepsy  must  compensate  for  the  usual  lack  of  independence  of  an 
Arabist. 

Hugo  Bemoio  (died  1439), 

profegsor,  one  after  another,  in  almost  all  the  Italian  universities  of  his  day  and 

finally  at  Pridtia,  was  a  conimentator  upon  Hippocrates,  Gnlon  nnd  Aviccnna  wf-ll 
an  the  authar  of  "Concilia  salubcrritna  ad  omnes  segritudinis  u  cupite  ad  caicem 
peruiilia 

The  "  Praetica"  of  the  illiterate  professor  at  Padua. 
Antonio  GuAiNEBi'  (Gaatnierio,died  1447,  or  aoooiding  toothers  1440), 
who  also  wrote  on  diseaftes  of  women,  is  distinguished  by  its  relative  freedom  Irom 

the  super.stition  of  the  day  with  rctpect  to  alchemy  ami  ttciUment  by  exorcism,  as 
well  as  for  its  nice  obsprvaiioiis.  n<-  p.  jr.  tncntions  atfections  in  which  tiie  memory 
of  a  few  words  only  is  prcsi'i  ved  ami  to  which  increased  attention  hnF  rfcfntly  b«»p!i 
^iven.  He  also  nofice.s  pregnancy  in  the  absence  of  menstruation,  ai>M'nce  ot  the 
latter  except  during  the  period  of  pregimncy,  rectal  concretions  etc.  Still  he  also 
clings  to  empiricism  and  astrology. 

Mengo  BiANoasLLi  OP  Fasmska  (aboat  1441), 
on  the  other  band,  was  a  subtle  scholastic  and  a  great  astrologist,  who  recognized  e.  g. 
a  pulse  high  in  the  middle  and  contracted  at  the  side.s,  a  pulse  twisted  like  a  thread, 
and  distinguished  abnormal  beat  as  a  species  added  to  the  natural  warmth. 

Antonio  Cf.rmisone  of  Padua, 
professor  at  Paris  (died  1441 ),  composed  "  Consilia  medica  contra  omnes  fere  cgritn* 

dines  a  capite  usque  ad  pedes  ". 

BARTiioLOM.«ufl  Montagnana,  professoF  at  Padua, 
frofn  wliom  dr<:crndpd  a  Inn;:  fioiirishing  family  of  physicians,  also  composed  some 

morf  ju.'iliy  ceiebrated  *' Concilia  medica". 

Thomas  LiNAraE*  (1461-1524). 
the  pupil  of  Chaicondyles  and  Angeius  Politianus,  (1454-1494),  is  also  to  be  classed 


1.  According  to  Hmser,  Onaineri  is  the  first  pbysioian  to  mention  die  use  of  was 

bougies,  and  sounds  of  tin  and  silver,  in  the  treatment  of  urethral  stricture.  He 
does  not,  however,  speak  of  them  as  anything  novel.  (H.) 

2.  Lioaore  was  born  in  Canterbury,  and  received  his  early  education  in  that  city. 

He  fiftprwnrds  studied  in  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  Fellow  of  All  Soul.V  College 
in  14SI  Proceeding  thence  to  Italy,  ho  studied  Greek  under  Demetrius  Chai- 
condyles at  Florence,  where  he  was  warmly  received  by  Lorenzo  de  Medici.  He 
also  perfected  himself  in  Latin,  under  the  direction  of  Angelo  Poliziano,  and 
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here  on  a  par  with  Leoniceims.  He  was  ordinary  phj-sician  of  Henry  VII.,  and  of  the 
grossly  sensual  (like  so  many  bigots)  but  energetic  Henry  VII  J.  (1509-1647).  Linacre 
performeti  immortal  service  to  Englii^h  medicine  by  his  excellent  translations  of 
Hippocrati'-i,  and  espi  cially  by  his  foundation  of  chairs  of  Greek  iiiediciiie  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ^1618)  at  London.  His  grave  is  in 
St.  Paal's  Chorch  in  that  city.  It  was  he  who  introdneed  Italian  HnmaniFni  among 
the  phjmeiaos  of  England,  and  he  thos  belongs  among  the  reformers  of  education  in 
that  land. 

One  of  the  most  famous  Italian  professors  of  medicine  in  this  period  was 
Michael  Savonarola  (died  1462  as  profeasor  at  Ferrara), 

who  wrote  u  "  Practica  de  a'^rritiidinibiis  a  ciipiie  UFqiie  nd  pedps".  He  follows  the 
Arabians,  but  is,  however,  not  without  ifuh  pcndcnce  in  oljservatiun  and  pmclice,  in 
spite  of  his  faith  in  the  elhcacy  of  precious  stones,  aiuni&i  monsters,  a  htiuiau  embryo 
etc.  He  observed  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  teeth  to  22,  as  a  rule,  in  the  period 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  plague,  the  development  of  new  ones  during  pregnancy  etc. 
Contemporai^r  with  him  was 

SiOMVND  PoLCABTRO  (died  1473)  of  Vioeosa,  professor  at  Padua. 

Here  belong  also  Tii.  Gaza  (died  147B),  who  translated  the  "Aphorisms"  of 

Hippocrates ; 

Marcellus  Verqilius  (died  1521) 
of  Florence,  who  promoted  the  science  of  botany,  and 

JoRANNEs  Manakdus  (M()2  1536)  of  Ferrara, 
at  first  ordinary  pbysiciau  of  the  count  of  Mtrandola,  then  of  king  Ladislaus  of 

studied  philosophy  and  medicine  with  Hermolaus  Barbaros  in  Rome.  On  return- 
ing to  England  he  decided  to  complete  his  studies  in  medicine,  and  took  his  H.D. 

at  Oxford.  His  reputation  as  &  scholar  led  to  hi^  nppoititment  as  preceptor  of 
prince  Arthur,  son  of  Henry  VII..  and  his  professional  attainments  procured  him 
the  position  of  ordinary  physician  to  that  sovereign,  and  snhscfjnenth-  to 
Henry  V'lII.  In  the  Utter  othce  his  sulary  seems  to  have  been  £12  lOh  quarterly. 
Linacre's  familiarity  with  the  Greek  language  induced  him  to  essay  the  revival 
of  elassieal  learning  in  Bngland,  and  bis  Latin  style  is  said  to  almost  rival  that 
of  Celsus.  He  translated  into  Latin  the  '*Oaih"  of  Hippocrates,  and  the 
"  Mcthodus  Medendi",  with  several  other  treatises  of  Galen.  His  interest  with 
Henr}'  VIII.  and  Cnrdirinl  Woolsey  procured  the  (»rant  of  Incorporation  of  the 
"  College  of  Physicians  ",  London,  which  bears  dati'  S»'|it.  "J."?,  ir»18,  and  is  recorded 
to  have  been  given  at  the  intc^rcession  of  John  Chambers,  J  humus  Linacre  and 
Ferdinand  Victoria,  the  king's  physicians.  It  provided  that  no  person  should 
practice  medicine  in  the  City  of  London,  or  within  seven  mil«s  of  it|  unless  he 
were  a  member  of  this  College.  The  first  meetings  of  the  College  were  held  in 
Linacre's  house,  No.  5,  Knight  Rider  St ,  and  at  his  death  this  house  was  be- 
queathed to  the  corporation.  lentil  the  eatablisliment  oT  tli  s  Collc;;c,  medical 
practitioners  were  licensed  to  practise  by  ilie  bishop  oi  Luadou  or  the  dean  of 
St  Paol's.  In  1524  Linacre  founded  three  lectureships  in  medicine,  two  at 
Oxford  and  one  at  Cambridge,  to  be  called  "  Ly nacre's  lectures".  By  the  terms 
of  the  foundation,  these  chairs  were  to  be  occupied  by  profossora  who  should 
expound  Hippocrates  and  Galen  to  the  students  of  the  Ujiiversity.  and  if  no 
persou  could  be  f"itnd  in  tltt  Vnirrr:(i(if  rapable  of  dohu}  thh',  competent  teachers 
should  be  sought  lor  in  other  societies,  Linacre  died  Oct.  20,  1524,  having 
been  ordained  a  priest  in  the  English  Church  about  five  ;ear8  before  his 
decease.  (H.) 
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Hunnary.  He  was  h  pupil  of  I.eonicenus.  and  called  Avicenrift  a  mere  cuniptler. 
His  services  in  the  atudj*  of  Hippocrates,  and  hia  recoRimendntion  of  the  observation 
of  nature  after  the  manner  of  the  latter  physician,  should  be  prominenti}*  menlioucd, 
as  well  as  his  critical  acumen  in  the  stadj  of  natural  history,  in  saeh  contrast  to 
the  method  of  the  Ancients. 

Jacobus  de  Partiklis  (Dcspars), 
who  died  in  luA  nntive  cit}'  Totirnay  in  146$,  is  worthy  of  mention  for  liis  observations 

on  thi'  spotted  typ'ntj^  an*{  for  hi^'  pommentftpy  on  Avicenna,  ns  wt  !l  ast  for  bis  in- 
troduction of  cliiiv»f"rs  into  ilje  works  of  the  Greek  and  Arabian  writers. 

WrLfiKLM  Kurn  (Copuf.  1471-1522) 
must  he  noiiced  here  us  u  U'HitblHtnr  of  tlie  writings  of  Hippocrnteit,  (jnU-n  and  Paul 
of -Ezina,  hy  which  service  he  greatly  promoted  German  medicine  and  stands  on  » 
level  with  Leonicenus  and  Linacre.   He  was  a  professor  at  BHcel. 

Matthias  Ferrari  dr  Gradi  (died  1472), 
profesMr  at  Pavia  and  ordinary  physician  of  Bianca  Maria  of  Sforzn,  composed  agaio 
some  "  Conailia". 

Johannes  Arcolancs  (Giovanni  D'ArooH,  died  1484  at  Fcrrara)  of 
Verona 

was  a  follower  of,  and  commeniator  on,  the  Arabians.  He  wns  also  professor  at 
Bolojena  and  Pndua. 

Petri  s  Bayrus  (Pietro  Bairo)  of  Turin  (1468-1518), 

ordinar}'  physician  of  two  dukes  of  Snvoy,  in  his  compendium  entitled  "Veni  mecum" 
was  likcwi.vp  a  wor'-hipper  of  tho  .\r:ihiHtis.  In  difficult  hibors  he  adn>ini«f ers  int«*r- 
nally  a  vinous  infusion  of  dittany,  i^vius  the  parturient  woman  over  a  vessel  hlled  witij 
an  iniusiuii  of  heibH.  and  directji  the  surgeon  to  whisper  in  ber  ear  "Su,  Ca,  Midur". 
And  it  helps! 

Paolo  Maqelardo  op  Fiume 
wrote  in  1472  a  treatise  entitled  "De  cgritndinibns  et  remediis  inftinluro'';  and  a 
year  later 

Bartholomjeus  Metlinobr, 

in  his  work  **Eyn  vast  nutzlich  reuiment  der  jungen  kinder",  pnblisheil  the  first 
Gennnn  treatise  on  this  ^u^ject    P>y  the^e  twu  works  the  diseases  of  chitdi en  were 

inuu>:uraled  ns  u  di<tiTi(-t  <ie|>nriment  of  medicine. 

Bknvkvi'tcs  (Jkai'IIKUs  (properly  Bonvotiuto  Grassi  or  Or:isso), 
:i  {>hv.si(  ;iiu  of  Snlerno,  develoiK  ii  the  sui»ji  i  t  ol  o|ihthalmolnpy.  lie  pro!  ably  belongs 
to  an  earlier  period.'  Ilis  book  "  De  oculorum  adfectionibus  '  was  printed  as  earl; 
as  1474.  but,  like  the  first  impressions,  must  have  been  a  popular  and  much  used 
work  before  this  time.  His  '*  Practice  oculorum"  was  published  hj  A.  M.  Berger  in 
IiS<<2.  Tnder  the  head  of  cataract  he  understands  not  only  gray  cataract,  but  also 
amblyopia  and  am nurosis  — precisely  like  the  earlier  writers. 

Dietrich  Ti-skn  of  Friesland 
was  in  I  I'^G  city  physician  of  Nuremberg,  and  became  in  1507  ordinary  phyncian  of 

the  duke  of  Meeklenbu'i;. 

The  so-called  "Articella*^  of  the  Venetian  physician 

1.  He  is  quoted  bj  Ony  de  Ghanliac,  who  wrote  in  136JI.  (H.) 

2.  The  Articelhi,  Artisflta,  Artiseln,  was  a  pojMilar  t'oiupi  nilinin  of  medicine,  which 

included:  the  "Isa^o;:e"  of  Joannitius  :  Philaretus  or '1  liropliilus  "  Depulsibus" 
and  "  Liber  urinarum     the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  with  Galen's  comraeataij 
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Greoorics  a.  Vulpe  (Vulpi), 
who  belon.;s  to  this  period,  consists  of  a  conapilatioo  of  tiie  translated  writings  of 
UippocruteB,  (ialen,  Theophilus  and  others. 

The  "  Fasciculus  medicina;"'  of  the  German  ph^'sician 

Johannes  de  Kethau  (living  at  Venice  about  1492) 
ia  worthj  ofineiitioA  for  ita  fir»t  era  ploy  tnent  of  woodents  in  a  medical  work. 

e.  Revival  of  Haman  Anatomy. 

After  the  period  of  the  Alexandrian  anatomists  human  anatomy, 
especially  the  practitjal  portion  of  it,  bad  again  almost  disappeared  from 
the  list  of  medical  studies,  though  here  and  there  probably  a  sort  of  dissec- 
tion may  still  have  been  practised,  as  e.  g.  by  the  Rabbi  Ismai^l*  at  the  doea 
of  the  first  centoiy.   Even  Galen  dissected  only  aoimals,  and  he  considered 
it  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  Alexandria  that  human  skeletons  could 
there  be  seen.   In  the  early  Middle  Ages  the  Christian  priests  would  have 
tolerated  quite  as  little  as  the  Koran  a  violation  of  God's  image,  and  an 
impairment  of  the  capacity  for  resurrection,  such  as  was  involved  in  anatom- 
icai  dissection,  even  if  the  beatitude  of  ikith  had  permitted  the  growth  of  ao 
interest  in  knowledge  pure  and  simple.  They  made  shift  with  a  study  of 
the  anatomy  of  Qalen  (since  it  was  the  popular  idea  that  the  Ancients  had 
perfected  ail  science),  or  dissected  swine,'  if  tliey  ever  desired  any  iofonna- 
tioD  bey  ond  that  sinaple  anatomy  of  the  bootcs.    Wlien  i.  o.  how  early,  and 
where  (whether  perliaps  at  Salerno  by  decree  of  Frederick  II.)  human  dis- 
sections in  aid  of  anatomical  studied}  were  revived,  is  unknown.    This  much, 
however,  is  certain,  that  the  Senate  of  Venice  (in  spite  of  the  prohibition 
by  pope  Boniface  VIII.,  eight  years  before)  decreed  in  the  year  1308,  that 
a  humun  body  should  be  diss(  eted  annually.    From  this  express  decree  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  this  had  already  been  often  done  heretofore. 
At  all  events,  William  of  Salicet  and  Guilielmo  Varignana  in  Bologna,  and 
Hcnriciis  ab  Herraondavilla  (Mondevillo.  about  i;i(IO)  had  performed  dissec- 


in  n  Latin  translation;  the  "  Prognosticoo  "  of  Hippocrates;  the  "  Dc  regiinine 
in  acutia"  with  Galen'a  commentary  in  Latin;  Galen's  ^'Ars  parva"  with  the 
commentnry  tliereon  of  Ali  Hodwnn.    (Mnrx.)  (Baas.) 

The  different  editions  of  tiie  "Aitic  i  lla  '  difter  8omewhat  in  their  contenlg. 
The  fir>t  edition,  withotit  plarc  or  'iiiK',  is  supposed  to  have  appeared  before 
1479.  Tlie  Hrst  edition  witli  dute  and  place  ol  publication  was  tbat  of  Venice^ 
l4Ki.  (U.) 

1.  First  edition  1491.   The  wood-cuts  are  «aid  to  be  tbe  work  of  the  fitmoas  painter 

Andreu  Manteicun  (143 1-1506 K  Tliey  are  extremely  remarkable  plates  and  hava 
the  names  of  Mondini  frequently  placed  upon  the  wrong  parts.  (Baas.) 

Aorfjf'lini  to  llieser  the  first  edition  of  tlic  '  Fn<»oiculus"  appeared  at  Venice 
with. lilt  liny  linte  ;  the  second  at  the  same  yAarv  in  \  VM. 

2.  He  merely  boiled,  not  disiiected,  the  corpse,  aliliougli  tite  I'aimudists  declare  tiiat 

bodies  may  be  opened  for  pcientific  purposes, 
d.  Even  at  tlie  preient  day  it  is  the  popular  belief  that  tbe  hog  is  constrneted  inler- 
nally  ju^t  like  man,  an  ambigwons  compliment,  which  the  earlier  savants  have 
upon  their  conscience. 
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tions,  and  a  Miigister  Kicardus,  likewise  a  siirgoon  and  Rpparenllv  a  contem- 
porary of  Lanfranc,  had  wiitttii  an  '  Anathomia  .  Bill,  as  a  matter  of 
historical  fact,  the  credit  of  the  revival  of  dissection  belongs  to  Mondino 
alone,  who  took  hold  of  the  subject  at  the  lucky  momeot,  and  in  the  happy 
way  which  calls  norelties  into  existence.  The  Ihct  too  that 

Mom»iifo  mt  htsm 
with  his  immortal  ''Anatome  omnium  human!  corporis  interiorum  mem* 
bfomm''  (1316),  could,  without  endangering  his  life,  step  into  publicity, 
speaks  in  fayor  of  an  earlier  unopposed  practice  of  dissection  (i.  e.  opening 
of  the  cavities  of  the  body).  All  such  deeds  are,  generally,  prepared,  indeed, 
long  before  they  are  raised  to  permanent  and  common  intellectual  posses- 
sions by  some  spiriti  perhaps  not  great,  but  (as  in  this  case)  fortunate  and 
bold  in  its  grasp  of  the  possibilities  of  the  time. 

Mondino  de  Luzzi  (Raimondino,  born  1276)  «raa  tbe  son  of  the  spuihecarj  Nerino 
FrSDBoli  de  Luszi  of  Bolognn,  whose  bimineas  he  himself  at  first  followed,  until  be 
became  a  profeRsor  in  his  native  city  and  was  there  venerated  "  a  god  by  the 
entire  ansoclation  of  students".   In  1316  he  went  as  a  deputy  to  king  Robert  si 

Naplt^s,  and  died  in  1326. 

ills  work  is  written  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  Arabians,  whose  nomenclature 
even  is  stIU  retained.  It  lies  too  in  the  teleological  bands  of  Galea,  so  that  e.  f. 
Mondino  considers  the  anterior  abdominal  walls  specially  constructed  without  bonj 

supports  by  t)ie  ricatur,  in  order  to  stretch  sufficiently  in  cases  of  flatulence  and 
aMominal  drnjisy,  if  pcrcliant  p  tlu  so  (!iseaj>es  should  befall  onr  Observations  on 
oporfttive  siirfiL-ry,  totit'tlior  wilh  some  false  speculanons  —  p  tlif  iitcius  jir>-!^«'c.st'R 
seven  cells  to  facilitate  the  eoa^ulHtion  of  the  semen  tind  menstrual  biood.  when  they 
meet  in  that  orgsn.  Tbe  female  testicles  (ovariea)  aecreie  a  flnid  like  saliva,  which 
exc'itea  the  aeznal  organa  etc. — are  also  found,  bnt  they  deprive  thu  eaaaj  of  anatomy 
(which  Mondino's  work  ia  to  be  considered)  of  none  of  its  value  in  tbe  )>romotioB 
of  medical  culture,  in  spite  of  the  still  undisturbed  and  controlltug  mania  fur  emptj 
speculation?,  evrn  among  the  anatomists. ' 

The  (lissci  tioiis  of  the  following  ptriud  — Mondino.  to  escape  burdening  his  soul 
with  mortal  sin,  did  not  yet  venture  to  open  the  skull  -  -  which  were  soon  so  popular 
that  bodiea  for  diaaection  were  stolen,  if  thej  could  not  be  otherwise  obtained,  involved 
simpljr  the  cavities  of  the  bodj.  and  the  varioos  internal  orgsns  were  merely  pointed 
out,  without  the  performance  of  much  actual  cutting.  I'he  sectiotis  were  made  by 
H  "  <ii«rf>pulablr  "  barber,  nnd  in  nn  ni)«rif>iitifir  manner  by  menns  of  n  rnzor.  The 
"Demonstrator''  pointed  out  the  dillrrent  pnrts  with  a  staff,  while  tlic  pr(jl'(.'>>()r  read 
the  description  from  the  book,  even  when  the  dissectiou  was  merely  that  of  one  of  the 
lower  animals.  The  professor  did  not  dream  of  soili ng  hia  S ngers  by  actually  handling 
the  body.  Mondino's  work  was  designed  to  be  such  a  text*book  of  anatomy,  and  it 
maintained  general  acceptance  as  such  down  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Besides 
the  dissections  of  the  Italian  universities,  regular  dissections  were  also  made  at 
Prague  after  the  year  134^  (a  criminal  in  prison  was  first  "  stabbed  "  by  the  execn- 

I.  Hyrtl  gives  us  examples  of  his  anatomical  nomenclature  and  literary  style  ia 
*' Das  Arabisehe  und  Hebriiische  in  der  Anatomie Vienna,  1879.  "He  who 
takaa  in  hand  an  anatomical  work  of  tbe  period  before  Vesaliua,  will  find  whole 

pages  unintelligible  to  him  :  0«<ia  serapsamanir-  <i'>:"*  'fi  juncturis  absclamiat ; 
locus  inter  alcheli  et  alchadam  vocatur  poem,  vena  chilis,  a  jocinore  ad 
anchas  '  etc. 
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tioner,  and  the  corpse  was  then  brought  into  the  anatomical  theater j,  and  after  1376 
1  Montpellier  (ou  an  executed  criminal  slso).  la  1617  a  first  diMection  «m  alio 
performed  at  Stranborg. 

After  Hondino  little  Ibrther  advance  was  made  until  the  16tli  century. 
Up  to  this  time  there  appeared  the  following  anatomists,  roost  of  whom 
held  the  chair  of  surgery  in  those  uniTersities  where  lectures  on  surgery 
were  delivered. 

BsBTEticcio  (Bertoocto,  Bertrutius,  Vertuzso,  died  1347),  a  pupil 
of  Mondino. 

NicoLO  Bbbtrvcci  ^ ; 

PiTRVS  AB  Aboxlata  (dc  la  Cerlata,  died  1423); 
Babtbolom^us  Mortaonana*  (died  1460), 
who  bad  diswcted  foarteeo  bodies,  and  bas  been  already  mentioned ; 
Albxandxe  AcHiLLiKi  (1463-1525), 

author  of  "Annotationes  aiiatomica;  in  Mundinum*',  1524,  and  a  professor  at  Bologna, 
who  described  firM  the  oRsicles  of  the  ear,  with  the  iabyrintb,  the  patfaeticua,  olfacloiy 
nerves,  and  7  tars«al  Ixincs  : 

GAimiKr,  TiK  Zkkhis  ( 14»i8-1505), 
author  ot  u  'Liber  uiiuilioiitie  corporis  humaoi*'  etc.,  who,  though  u  professor  ut  Fadua 
and  Rome,  was  forced  to  flee  from  a  charge  of  larceny,  and  was  subsequently  cruelly 
sawn  asunder  by  the  slave  of  a  certain  pasba.   He  made  some  obsenations  on  ihe 
aterus  and  the  embvyo. 

Oerman  anatomists  of  this  early  period  were : 
JoHANiTBS  Pbyliok  of  Leipzig. 

Ab*>iit  the  same  timr-  livpd 
Maumu8  Uundt*  (1449-1519)  of  Magdebttig, 

professor  in  Loipzip,  who  wrote  an  "A ntropolojrium  de  homitii>  dijrnitat*'.  natura  et 
proprieiatibu.s  .  Lipizicit,  Wolfi:  Vforinronsis.  1501,  with  four  latge  and  several 
small  woodcutii/    At  the  clo«>e  ot  the  l^ih  centurv  ulao  livfd 

1.  While  Tiraboschi  queetioos  tbe  Christian  name  Nieolo  spplied  to  Bertrucci  or 

Bertuccio,  I  know  no  reason  to  snpposf  that  th»^re  were  two  ph\ .vicians  of  this 
ntunf.  as  the  text  wotild  f<oei»  to  imply.    Ik-rtiiecio  was  one  of  the  teaciiers  of 
Guy  de  Chauliac,  and  a  professor  in  Bologna,  wiiere  he  died  in  I'M'l  or  1H47. 
His  "  Coltectoriom  artis  medics;,  tam  practicie  quaiu  specolaiivae'  appeared  at 
Lyons  in  1509.  (H.) 

2.  He  mu-it  not  be  C0nfouiir]t><i  with  Bernardino  Montana  de  Monserrale.  who  lived 

after  Montngnana,  and  whose  book,  entitled  "  Libro  de  la  Anatomia  del  Ilombre. 
L*n  Coloqiiio  Marques  de  Mondexnr  D.  F^uia  Hiirtado  df  Mendoza,  ron  el  Autor, 
acerca  de  uii  8uenno  que  sonno  el  Marques  de  la  neiucion,  nociniento  j  muerte 
del  Horabre  ",  Valladolid,  S.  Martinez,  1551,  fol.,  appeared  in  1551. 

3.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  another  Majtnns  Huridt  (1 L),  who  wrote  on  tbe  "  French 

disease  **  and  the  English  sweating-sicknees,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  kinsman 
of  Mai^nns  I.  (Proksch.) 

The  work  of  the  latter  is  entitled  "  Nuetzlich  Regiment  sammt  dem  Hericht 
der  Arzncy  wiijcr  ctliche  Krankheit  der  Briist"  (Leipzig,  1529).  The  two  writers 
arc  not  UHualiy  di^tingui8hed  from  each  utiier.  (U.) 

4.  The  art  of  wood*eatting,  a  Oerman  invention  (though  known  long  l>eforo  to  tbe 

Arabians),  arose  in  its  rude  beginnings  at  the  close  of  tbe  14tb  or  the  beginning 
of  tli«  16th  centaty. 
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Latrentius  PHRVK8KN  (.Friseii,  Fries,  died  about  1532), 
a  physician  in  Colniar  and  Metz,  who.  at  the  enggefltioQ  of  the  Stra^itsburg  phvtiieitiit 
Wendelin  Hack  of  Bracbeoau,  likewise  introduced  into  his  work  ("  Spigl  der  Artuy 
deMgl«ioh«B  vormalB  nie  voa  keinem  Doctor  in  Tutsch  ussgegaogni,  Ut  notslieli  uw4 
got  alien  denen,  so  der  Arts  Rath  begem,  aocb  der  gestreifelten  Leyen")  woodcoti, 
drawn  from  nature  by  the  artist  Waechtlin.^  This  work  of  Fries  is  the  first  treali*e 
on  paibolo^ry  written  in  German. 

Marc  Antonio  Della  Toiire  (1473-1506), 
professor  sit  Padna  fiml  Pavin,  for  ivliim  Leonardo  dn.  Vinci  ( 1 1.V2-I5191,  the  jrrPRt«>t 
savant  and  invcstif^uior  niiiong  the  tMiiiiieiit  painter.s  of  tliat  dnv.  designed  the  ana- 
tomical plalet).  Su  perfect  were  these,  tiiat  it  is  liiiheult  tu  determine  whether  the 
professor  or  the  painter  was  the  greater  anatomist,  especially  as  Da  Viaci  also  wrote* 
on  anatomy.  At  a  later  period  Miebael  Angelo  Buonarotti  (U?4-'1664),  a  friend  vf 
Machiavelli,  and  a  great  painter,  carver  in  wood,  architect  and  poet,  Raphael  (Sai  ti, 
1483-1.') 20)  of  Uil)iiio,  und  Titian  iilTT-157(!i  of  Pleve  cIl  Cudore  near  Belluiio. 
prepared  similitr  plates,  so  tliat  by  tlie  miituid  support  ^i\rii  to  vnvh  other  by  sciercr 
and  art  both  departments  were  materially  advanced.  8o  far  was  tiiis  the  case  tl  ut 
progress  in  the  one  cannot  be  mentioned  without  reference  to  the  other  also,  one  of 
the  most  striking  proofs  that  medicine  can  be  perfectly  understood  only  in  conoexit  n 
with  the  other  sciences  and  arts,  just  a.H  the  latter  Can  be  thoroughly  compn^heni^rd 
only  by  a  knowled're  of  the  history  of  medicine. 

Alexander  Benedstti  (died  1525) 

may  be  al.so  mentioned  here  us  an  anatomist,  as  well  us'  a  few  of  the  fullowii^( 
surgeons,  who  busied  themselves  inaependeotly  with  anatomy. 

d.  GnltiYators  of  Surgery. 

Either  as  the  result  of  the  inllaenoe  of  the  Cmsades,  the  woands 
resulting  from  which  were  often  first  healed  at  Salerno ;  or  by  reason  of  the 
revival  of  anatomy — many  surgeons  of  this  period  were  excellent  anatom- 
ists, since  the  proDessorship  of  suigery  continued,  as  a  rule,  combined  with 
that  of  anatomy  even  down  into  the  19th  conttiry  —  or  floally,  peihaps,  in 
consequence  of  the  gun-shot  wounds,  now  making  their  appearance  towards 
the  close  of  this  period,  and  which  wore  everywhere  considered  then,  and 
even  into  modern  times,  to  be  poisoned  —  probably  rather  as  the  combioed 
result  of  all  these  influences  under  the  lead  of  the  latter,  surgeiy  towards 

1.  These  first  German  anatomical  plates  were  published  as  "  fliegende  Blatter"  in 

1517  by  Job.  Scbott,  the  bookseller  of  Mayeuce.  (Subsequently  his  bouse  becsme 
famous  for  its  musical  publications,  and  the  family  did  not  die  out  in  the  male 
line  until  about  ten  years  ago).  TIk  .v  were  designed  not  only  for  pli}  sicians,  hiit 
also  for  the  great  public,  an  his^ioricul  fact  which  shows  into  what  wide  circles  die 
intt're.«t  in  tho  lively  advances  in  hiitnan  a?mf»tmy  of  that  time  made  its  w«v. 
i  he  localities  of  the  male  at»d  female  pelvis  s**em  to  have  eJijoyed  especial 
attention.  Even  earlier  than  these  plates  of  Schott  another  set  of  anatomictl 
plates  was  srranged  in  1493  by  Ricardos  Hela,  a  physician  in  Paris,  and  piiblislicd 
in  pamphlet  form.  (Wieger.) 

2.  He  wrote  with  the  left  hand,  and,  like  the  Hebrews,  from  behind  forward,  so  that 

his  work^  con  Id  mil  v  he  deciphered  by  the  assistance  of  a  mirror.  Probably  bti 
right  iiaud  was  paralyzed. 
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the  close  of  tbe  Scholastic  period  essayed  a  imtber  vigorous  flight.  This 
happened  id  spite  of  tlic  fact  that  it  still  remaioed  partly  in  the  bands 
of  the  clergy  (who,  since  the  interdiction  of  surgical  practice  was  still  in 
force  against  them,  were  compelled  to  obtain  a  special  dispensation  for 
each  O|)eration )  and  of  the  uneducated,  lower  surjreons.  who  were  orijjjinally 
j^at  least  some  of  them)  the  as^i'-tnnts  of  the  clerg}"  and  under  the  control 
of  the  physicians,  and  notwithstandin*:  it  was  still  bound  in  the  fetters 
of  Scholasticism.    The  knife  began  to  be  employed  oiu  e  more  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  art.  a  practice  which  had  almosjt  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  later  Byzantine  pt-riod  up  to  the  f)resfnt  tim(^.    Of  <  'ui-e  they 
disputed  whether,  in  the  after  treatment,  wounds  and  abscesses  sliould  be 
dressed  in  accordance  with  the    Relaxation  is  good     of  Hippocrates,  or 
Galon  s    Dryness  is  allied  to  health"*  —  the  former  principle  deteiuii'd  by 
the  school  of  Salerno,  the  latter  at  Bologna  —  with  poultices  or  with  spiritu- 
ous desiccative  dressings  and  powders,  or  —  a  third  method  —  exclusively  by 
ointments.    The  actual  cauui  v  of  the  Arabians  was  also  ft-eely  employed. 
Opi  Hilivi'  midwifery  too  was  united  compU'tely  with  surserv.  so  Tar  as  it 
coulil  not  1)1*  nianaired  by  midwivcs.    Italians  led  the  array  of  surgeons, 
while  the  lierraaus,  for  a  long  time,  were  unable  to  follow  Iheir  example. 

a,  Italians. 

It  in  a  peculiarity  of  Italian  surgery  that,  even  from  the  first  portion 
of  the  second  half  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  always  stood  on  a  level  with  inter- 
nal medicine,  and  wiis  accordinirly  practised  by  persons,  who  were  likewise 
physicians.  It  was  always  what  that  period  called  a  scientific  branch,  and 
it  enjoyed  very  early  the  bcnetits  of  anatt)my.  The  Italian  surgeons  of  the 
earliest  times  varied  very  little  from  the  Arabians  and  Galen.  On  the 
Other  hand  the  later  surgeons  struck  out  their  own  path,  and,  indeed,  opened 
the  waj'  for  plastic  surgery  by  the  construction  of  artificial  noses  and  ears, 
to  whivh  memben  the  Jattioe  of  that  period  was  etpiioiallf  daogeroaa. 
Acoordtngly 

RooBR  (Ruggiero)  of  Palermo*  (about  1210)^ 
wbo  Btndied,  and  was  for  a  lonjc  lime  a  profi'ssor.  in  Salerno,  borrowed  his  "Sargerj"' 
from  Albneasis  or  Paul  of  ^Hjcina,  He  wan  acqaainted  with  trepanning  of  the 
<(t(>rniim,  Stitching  the  intestine  over  n  hollow  cvlinder  etc.  He  n^nkei  the  diaj-nosis 
of  Hssiirf  of  the  skill!  hy  oljsorvfn'jr  wlirther  ih<'  hr«'nth,  when  held,  conieM  out  of  the 
wound  or  not.  He  is  the  first  to  lit^scril  o  n  cnsr-  of  hernia  pulmonis,  to  use  Jh«'  term 
setaceum  (seton),and  to  emplo,v  iIm-  ^poiifje  tu  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  lesions  etc. 

1.  "  lAxa  bona,  erada  vero  main". 

'1.   "  Siccum  voro  ^ann  est  propinquins,  humidnm  vprn  tion  <«ano." 

3.  Bett<T  know  n  as  Ho|rer  of  F^arma.  His  oriuinal  '  I'mcticii  cliirur^'ia* "  exists  only 
in  MS.,  but  a  substantial  co  y  of  tlie  work  was  made  by  Rolando  Capelluti 
(about  1250),  and  sat»eqnentlj  printed.  Rnjier  »  nuri^erj  formed  the  real  batia 
of  tbe  medieval  aurisery  of  Italy,  and  woe  often  honored  with  coromentariea  hy 
later  writere.  Tbe  "Practiea  medtcinie",  which  bears  Ins  name,  is  the  woric  of 
another  peiraon  —  Roger  de  Bnrotie,  or  de  Varone.  (H.) 


it 
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He  bolotijrs  to  the  "  Parti&ans  of  moisi  dressings",  and  was  the  earliest  special  writer 

on  surgery  in  Italy. 

Hugo  Boroognoni  of  Lucca  (bora  hi  Llie  last  third  of  the  1:2th  cen- 
tury, died  1252  or  12()8,  nearly  100  \-ears  old) 

was  cboseD  in  1214  city  pliysician  of  Bologna,  where,  for  a  stated  salary*,  he  was  to 
treat  the  poor,  and  in  ordinary  cftses  others  also,  free  of  expense.  In  dtfllcalt  cmsi, 
however,  the  well-to^o  were  to  be  treated  for  a  wagonJoad  of  wood,  the  rich  for  a  load 
of  hay,  or  20  solidi.'  He  wns  the  author  of  the  "  Diy  method  of  treatmest". 
A  eon*  or  pupil  of  Hugo,  and  chiefly  a  follower  of  his  teachings,  was 

Thbodoric  BoR(JoaNoxr  of  Ceuvia  (1205-1298), 

at  different  periods  a  Dominican  monlv.  lioiiso  j>hvsi(iiin  of  Innocont  finailj 
bishop  of  Cervia,  but  a  reside nt  for  the  |.'reatpr  part  of  his  lite  in  HuU)piia.  An.ong 
his  peculiar  teachings  were :  soft  bandages  in  place  of  wooden  splints;  symptoms  of  the 
western  leprosy,  and  division  of  this  disease  into  species;  salivation  from  mereniy; 
narcotism  of  the  pnlient  to  be  operated  upon  (lilce  Nicholas  Prsepoeitos)  by  opira 
and  hyoscyamns,  and  reawakening  him  hy  vinegw  and  fennel.  He  was  an  advocftte 
of  the  moist  treatment. 

BoLAND  OP  Parma  (about  1250), 
professor  at  Bologna,  followed  his  master  Roger  of  Parma  in  all  respects,  though  he 
excised  chancres,  scrofulous  glands  and  goitre. 

Both  of  these  writers,  however,  were  commented  upon  by  the  Four  Masters'  ,^  who 
lived  about  1270  in  Salerno,  though  according  to  other  aothortties  in  Borne.  They 
were  probably  surgeons  living  together  in  the  style  of  the  monks,  and  their  comme»- 
tary  is  regarded  as  the  ablest  of  tlie  medieval  works  on  snigery.  Gny  de  Chauliaie 
also  mentions  in  no  very  honorable  way  a  surgeon 

Jamerius  (Jamerus),  of  this  period,  but  of  his  life  nothing  further  is  known. 

Bruno  of  Lonooburoo  in  Calabria  (about  1252), 

professor  at  Padua,  whoso  '  Cliiriirtlia  innirnft "  and  "Chirurgia  parva",  compiled 
fi  (jiii  t lie  Greeks  and  Arahiatis,  were  very  ct  Icbrati-d.  lollowed  again  the  dry  treatment. 
He  mentions  operations  upon  the  teeth  and  the  antrum  of  Uighniore,  and  introduced 
a  powerful  metiiod  of  extension.  He  also  notices  amputation  in  gangrene  of  the 
limbs,  in  which  he  follows  Abulcasem  and  Paul  of  ifigina ;  is  ac<|ttainted  with  a  hook 
for  the  ligation  of  bh  ediag  vessels,  and  knows  that  the  hiemorrhage  from  pulsating 
ves8<!l8  (arteries)  is  difficult  to  stop,  while  that  from  non^pnlsating  (veins)  is  eas^. 
(Albert. ) 

A  mau  of  ointments,  though  he  diil  not  shrink  from  lithotomy  even,  and  treated 
goitre  etc.  by  operation,  was  the  acute  observer 

William  of  Sauclt  (1201-1277,  or  1280)  of  I'lucuiiza  whence  called 

William  of  i^Iaceuliu,  Guilclmiu  Plocentinus), 

professor  at  Bologna  and  Verona,  where  he  was  municipal  physician.  Betides  his 
"Chirurgia"  he  also  wrote  on  sufaoects  pertaining  to  internal  medicine,  and  even  a 
short  anatomy.   He  found  the  causes  of  difficult  healing  to  be  e.  g.  full  habit,  diynesa, 

1.  The  mediieval  custom  of  payment  in  kind  (at  least  one-half )  prevailed  also  at 

this  time. 

2.  The  clt:t  ;:y  at  this  time  might  be  Icgitimateljr  married,  as  celibacy  was  not  yet 

thoroughly  enforced. 

**  Qlossulfls  Quatnor  Magistrorum  snper  Chirnrgiam  Rogerii  et  Rolandi edited  by 
Daremberg,  and  published  in  1854.  It  forms  a  most  valuable  mirror  of  mediaeval 
surgery,  and  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  students  ot  medical  history.  (H.) 
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unhealthy  suppurntion,  too  %'iolent  treatment,  presence  of"  u  forpien  body  etc.  He 
recojcitizetl  ulcers  frurn  cohabitation  witb  a  devotee  of  venal  love,  and  i«  t^aid  to  have 

been  tbe  6nt  to  exprenlj  desiiCDate  the  letter  ee  the  eeuse  of  uteera  of  ibe  geniule 
and  to  Mcribe  to  it  even  {[engrene  of  the  penin,  but  he  eonsidered  it  improper  for  a 
cleric  to  write  nn  the  disf^ases  of  females.    He  n'cojfni/.ed  arterial  bleedini;  by  tbe 

Fpirtinir  strpani  of  l)loo(l  i  Albert  1.  With  clt  iit  -.il  t  imtiinp  nnd  an  nccurntp  l;novi'l<  djrc 
of  nuifikind  h»'  advi.ips  not  to  deport  oneself  t()0  iiitim:itplv  with  the  hiity,  jitid  uiidfr 
all  circumstances  to  claim  good  pay;  for  thi8  occasions  respect  for  the  treatment 
(instead  of  for  the  art)  — a  piece  of  advice  ^liven  as  early  an  the  time  of  leaac  Juda'us, 
bat  not  fullj  carried  ont  eren  to-day. 

Petbus  ab  Aboblata, 
a  papU  of  Obj  de  Chanliac  and  professor  nt  Bologna,  waa  aUo  a  surgeon  of  import- 
ance. He  left  much  to  nature,  which  alone  accomplished  even  the  most  diffienit 
cares.  He  embraced  the  "dry  method",  recommended  compressing  bandages  in 
chronic  ulcers,  did  not  st^w  up  wotindR  of  nerves,  cauterized  varicose  veins,  acf mn- 
plished  the  removal  of  teeth  rather  by  medicine  than  liy  ytullii)^  them  out.  occupied 
himself  with  the  smoothening  of  frizzled  hair  and  the  adornnient  of  the  nails,  but  ultio 
practised  boldly  tbe  excision  of  indurated  testicles,  operated  on  fistala  in  ano.  and 
mentions  the  fatality  of  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  jugular  vein.  He  was  the  tint 
man  who  once  again,  after  the  manner  of  the  Ancients,  practised  midwifery,  perfo- 
rating iho  >;ku!l.  and  then  with  the  finirfr  in  the  wound  extrnctin^r  the  head  etc.  Jn 
wouiid.s  ot  thf-  liejid  he  eiiiployi  d  ft  wou rul  powder  and  the  Fater-nofiter. 
A  pupil  of  the  phy.^ician  just  menfioiio  l  was 

M.xRrKM.i's  Ct  MANi  s  (14tli  and  ir)th  coiituriosl  of  Venice, 

who  treated  gun-shot  wounds  (which  he  did  not  regard  as  poisoned)  with  warm  oiled 
bandages. 

Antonio  Guainbbi 
must  be  again  noticed  here,  in  consequence  of  his  mention  of  urethral  bougies,  and 

NiuoLo  Beutrucci, 
for  his  recommendation  of  the  artiiicial  rupture  of  tbe  foetal  membranes. 
So  also  we  must  notice  here  again 

BABTHOLOXJSaS  HONTAONANA, 

who,  like  Petms  ab  Ancelata,  was  acquainted  with  qrpbilitic  affections.  He  was 
acqnainted  with  the  straniculation  of  hernia  and  tbe  chief  symptoms  of  this  condition. 
He  preferred  to  employ  medication,  rather  than  more  active  measures,  though  he 
operated  on  lacbiymal  fistulss  and  extracted  unsound  teeth, 

Leonardo  Bbbtapaqlia  (died  1460). 

profej-sor  at  Padua,  towered  above  the  snrgeons  of  hi.*;  tinio,  since  he  had  himself 
dissected  two  corpses  and  practised  operations  fnr  cancer,  iranslixion  and  ligation  of 
vessels  and  re.section.%  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  wounds  of  tbe  head  he  employed 
ointments  only. 

Johannes  Abcdlanus  (Giovanai  d'Arcoli,  Herculanus) 
is  a  follower  of  the  Arabians  in  surgery,  and  consequently  a  man  of  the  hot  iron.  He 
practised  the  taxis  in  strangulated  hernia,  after  premising  enemata,  a  poultice  and  a 
bath;  filled  teeth  with  gold,  and  endeavored  to  remove  splinters  of  iron  from  the  eye 
by  means  of  the  attraction  of  amber  electriBed  by  friction.  He  also  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  30  pairH  of  spinal  nerves  and  of  the  Structure  of  the  brain, 

Antonio  Bknivikni  (died  1502) 
was  an  important,  independent  and  observing  Uippocratic  physician  of  Florence,  who  - 
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recommended  paracentesis  at  the  navel,  following  an  observation  uf  the  6poDU&eoiit 
cure  of  Bo^  a  «Me;  removed  stone  by  ditelAtion  of  the  fiHMie  oretliim,  sad  lad^ 
took  bronohotomj  and  the  extraetioa  of  cataract  On  the  whole,  however,  he 
erobraeed  the  MtablUhed  vi<>ws.  He  is  also  worthv  of  mention  as  nti  obstetndta 
(he  revives  notice  of  podalic  version),  pathological  anatoinilt  (OD  the  hidden  ctaM 
of  disease),  and  pathological  reporter  (gall-stones  etc.). 
Of  pqiial  iniportuiiLM'  was 

Alkxandkr  Bkxedetti  of  Legnago 
(already  once  mentioned),  who  in  1490  practised  in  Crete  and  the  Morea,  then  in  llSi 
was  a  professor  at  Padua,  and  again  in  14Uu  an  army  phjaician.  djing  in  Ibia.  Hk 
rich  experience  and  his  anatomical  knowledge  rendered  him  an  independent  tvriBeeB, 
who  operated  on  hernia  after  a  special  method,  and,  among  other  matters,  first  see- 
tions  artificial  restoration  of  the  nose  —  an  operation  nhandoned  after  the  time  of 
Celsus,  but  ar;ain  invented  iudependentljr  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  eentafy  1^  Isf 
member.-*  of  the  family  of 

Branca  of  Catuut  a. 

Tlie  members  of  this  family  at  first  made  use  of  the  skin  of  the  forehead  or  ebeek 
subsequently  of  that  of  the  arm.   I1iej  also  restored  Hps  and  ears.   From  then  the 
method  passed  into  the  familj  of 

ViANBO  (Bojaoi :  YiDcenzo,  bis  nephew  BeroaTdino,  and  his  sons  FmIo 
and  Pietro)  of  Tiopsea  in  Calabria,  whence 

Gahpar  Tagliacozsi'  (1546-1599;  of  Bologna 
learned  the  procedure  and  described  it.   Syphilis  and  a  nose^estrojing  pope,  «he 
fixed  upon  amputation  of  the  nose  as  a  pnniitbment  for  larceny,  afforded  the  dssI 
frequent  occasion  for  these  rhinoplutic  operations.   In  the  15th  eeotui^  occurs  else 

the  first  appearance  of  the 

Preciani  and  Norsini, 

(jruild  8ur;;eons  pilucated  in  the  snrsrical  school  which  probably  descended  frrni  ihf- 
medical  school  of  Crotuiiti;  of  Noreiu  in  Culabriu.  They  took  their  name  (ns  Gyer([;}«! 
iuaistd)  from  their  place  of  birth,  but  had  different  family  names  and  bclon^fd  to 
dilferent  families.  These  faniilies  were  eminent  as  herniotomists,  for  litholonj. 
operations  for  cataract,  trepanning  and  operations  for  hernia  were  still  abandoned  to 
itinerant  surgeons,  who,  however.  Introduced  no  conitiderable  improvements  in  tbe 
operation.  The  same  persons  also  pertormed  castration.  (GyergyatJ 

fj.    ¥  at. sen. 

Surgery  in  Franro.  in  contrast  with  Italy,  was  entirely  separated  from 
medicine  in  liie  second  half  of  tlie  Middle  .Aires.  As  inferior  lo  meditine 
it  was  placed  entirel}-  in  tbc  hands  of  tlie  laity,  in  accortiance  with  the 
maxim  ''The  Church  siirinks  from  blood"--  a  maxim  which,  as  is  well 
icnown.  was  not  based  in  the  moat  reinolr  di  i:n*e  upon  the  truth,  anti  nt-ver, 
indeed,  became  true.    Among  the  various  medical  departments,  surgery 

1.  TafcUaeoKzi's  work  entitled  "  De  cfairargia  curtorum  per  insitionem"  etc.  appeared 
in  1597.   Bntler  in  his  "  Hudibras".  published  in  166:1,  refers  to  him  as  follovs: 

"  So  learned  Taliacotius  from 

The  brnwnv  part  (tf  a  porter's  hum 
Cut  '•iijipleiTifnlai  no'ee  wiii<  h 

Would  ltt8t  as  long  as  ptu-ent  breech."  (U.) 
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must  be  resardetl  as  the  nationri!  branch  of  the  Frencfi.  This  is  manifest 
too  from  thf  f:\ct  that  the  .sur«ji'  of  Frauee  api>f  ar  at  an  early  periwi  as 
a  2:ra(ie(l  and  tiisliiicL  class,  possi'ssinj^  a  special  coileirc  t  lirirown.  They 
were  dividefl  int(^  guilds  of  inferior  and  superior  surgeons,  llie  former  of 
whom  were  subordinate  to  the  latter,  while  both  were  under  the  control 
of  the  physieians  of  internal  medicine,  i.  e.  the  Faculties.  Hence  arose  in- 
terminable disputes  between  the  various  orders,  which  continued  down 
almost  to  the  present  century.  • 

Such  an  association  of  surgeons,  most  influential  and  important  in  the 
development  of  modern  surgery,  was  the  "  College  de  Saint  Cume  ",  which 
arose  under  St.  Lou  s  reigned  1226-1270),  a  monarch  so  pious  that  he 
forltade  the  employment  of  Jewish  ph^  Bicians.  Its  organizer  and  presicient 
was  the  royal  surgeon  Jean  Pitard  rJ2S-i;3ir)),  who  has  thus  become  a 
character  of  importance  in  the  development  of  8urgcr\  and  medical  culture. 
The  members  of  this  "  confrerie had  already  sepaiated  themselves  from 
the  barbers,  and  in  1254  claimed  a  board  of  examiners  in  order  to  rival  the 
Faculty  and  defend  themselves  against  the  former.  (Daremberg.)  They 
formed  a  guild  of  superior  surgeons,  and,  like  the  laitj*,  were  permitted  to 
marry.  They  most  understand  Latin,  mnat  hare  pursued  the  study  of 
medicine  and  philosophy  at  the  university  for  two  years,  and  the  study  of 
surgery  for  two  years  longer,  before  they  were  permitted  to  be  received  into 
the  guild  and  authorized  to  wear  a  long  robe,  like  the  Magistri  in  Physica. 
Hence  they  were  called  Surgeons  of  the  long  robe"  in  contradistinction 
to  the  lower  class  of  minor  surgeons,  the  Surgeons  of  the  short  robe 
— a  distinction  which  gave  rise  to  offensive  disputes  about  rank  between 
the  two  clasaee.^ 

Although  a  comparatively  high  grade  of  guild-surgery  was  thus 
attained,  it  was  still  held  in  little  esteem  scientifically.   The  latter  element 


1.  Saiota  Coamas  aad  Damiaaas  were  twin  Christian  physicians,  who  snlferecl 
martjrdom  in  the  persecution  of  Dioclenan  A.  D.  303.  Many  miraculous  cures 
were  said  to  have  beeu  accomplished  upon  pilgrims  to  tlieir  tomb,  and  the 
mnrtTrs  themaelves  were  e>rntiia!ly  el*«vaied  to  the  position  of  patron  snint?  of  the 
Kiirijiciii  art  Thp  disputes  between  the  French  jili v.sieiaris,  siirireons  ami  barbers 
arc  only  equalleU  in  pernigtency  and  iinll  hy  the  hiter  dii^putett  of  medical  histo* 

rians  with  reference  to  the  facts  and  dates  of  the  varions  eventa  in  the  history 
of  the  famous  '*  CoII^iec  de  St.  C5me".  Even  the  epoch  of  Jean  Pitard  is  a  sulgect 
of  grave  differences  of  opinion,  and  the  dates  assigned  to  the  foundation  of  the 
College  rnry  from  1033  to  1260,   It  is  as  well,  probably,  to  accept  the  statements 

given  in  the  text. 

In  England  the  "  liarber-sur'ieons"  were  intorporntf^d  Hy  a  charter  Itearing 
date  February  24,  HGl,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Ma^iierH  or  GoverDOrN  of  the 
Mjsteiy  or  Commonalty  of  Barbers  of  London".  They  bad  existed,  however, 
as  an  unincorporated  guild  since  the  early  part  of  the  Uih  centnrj*.  In  Hamburg 
a  similar  guild  of  "  Meister  Bartscheerer  "  was  formed  in  1452. 

Th.'  "College  de  St.  C<".me"  maintained  it«  existence  as  late  as  1713,  when  it 
WM  merged  into  the  "Academic  de  Cbirurgie".  (H.) 
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was  ftirnisbed  it  by  a  fortunato  accident.  In  consequence  of  the  wars  of 
the  Guelphs  and  Obibellincs,  J/mlVancbi  of  >liian,  a  pupil  of  William 
Salicet.  a  man  (after  the  nuuniei  oT  the  lta!i:iu  surgeons i  well  versed  in  the 
writings  of  tlie  Ancients,  practical  and  i.a|»ut)le,  was  fon  cd  to  Hy  from  his 
home,  lie  turned  his  steps,  therefore,  first  to  L3'ous,  but  went  subsequently 
in  12J>5  to  Paris,  at  the  university  of  which  cit}*  he  would  have  held  lec- 
tures in  accordance  with  the  wiBbes  of  Passavant,  the  then  chancellor,  bat 
dared  not  do  a*  in  consequence  of  bis  married  oondition— all  proftiiofB 
were  required  to  be  clerics,  and  therefore  celibatea.  He  then  accepted 
membership  in  Pitard*s  "College  de  St  G6me*\  and  delivered  lectam 
which  were  numerously*  attended.  Moreover  he  took  his  pupils  to  the  sick 
and  to  operations,  and  thus  held  clinical  lectures.  Lanfhinc  died  after 
1315. 

In  his  "Miyor"  and  "Minor"  surgery  Lanfranc  ittowa  btniMrlf  arrest  psftisst 
of  the  actual  cautery  and  very  timid  with  the  knife.   He  avoids  trepanning.  operalioM 

for  cataract.  lithotomy  etc.,  and  admits  even  paracentesis  in  young  and  strong  penew 

only,  while  ho  also  considers  the  extraction  of  treth  danperons.  In  these  a?  w*-!!  ss 
oJher  respects  he  is  evidently  influenced  by  the  btMiefof  his  lime.  In  tVaciureis  oi  titr 
skull  he  authorizes  invocation  of  the  Holy  Glio(«t,  probably  because  he  was  not  willia^ 
to  do  anythinnE  else,  and  according  to  Albert,  lie  is  the  first  to  describe  concnanoa 
of  the  bnun  and  percussion  of  the  bones  for  the  recognition  of  fissures.  On  the  otbrr 
hand.  )ie  operates  in  empyema,  deep  absceiwes  ami  wounds  of  the  intestinc».  is 
acquainted  witli  venous  and  arifrial  haemorrhage  (the  former  steady  the  latter  fay 
spirtj;),  against  the  fir^t  of  which  ho  employs  styptics,  compression  with  the  finger  for 
hours,  and  finally  ligation.  He  distinguishes  [VI  forms  of  ulcers  necording  to  liie 
cardinal  humors  and  elementary  qualities  —  among  these  such  as  arise  firom  impure 
intercourse  —  cops  and  cauterizes  poisoned  vouods,  treats  diseases  of  the  eyes,  ears, 
and  nose,  hernia,  fractures  and  dislocations,  diseases  of  the  skin,  canteriaes  and 
sutures  hernia,  etc.  He  also  gives  excellent  advice  to  the  surgeon  how  to  thrive  and 
h'>H'  to  depart  himselt'  and  ntnonjr  other  thtn'.r«  lav?:  down  the  following  precept  well 
H  ot  til  recognition  —  he  should  aid  the  poor  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  but  get  all  be 
cau  out  of  the  rich. 

After  PiLard,  who  wrote  nothing,  tin*  next  futuous  French  surgeon  and 
author  of  distinction  was  the  ulreadv  ineutionetl  Heuricus  ul>  Hermoudavilla. 
properly 

Henri  ds  Mondbvillk  (died  about  1315), 
teacher  first  at  Montpellier  and  then  physician  of  Philip  the  Fair  (reigned  1286-13141 
and  professor  at  Paris,  which  latter  school,  in  spite  of  Lanfranchi,  was  nnaUe  at  fint 
to  attain  any  considerable  importance.  According  to  Hyrti.  he  was  the  inventor  of 
anatomical  plates*  bat  thtj  were  employed  as  early  as  the  days  of  Aristotle asd 
Galen. 

As  soon  as  tin*  way  to  further  jdujiress  was  revealed  to  the  French, 
with  the  gift  of  quick  conception  and  the  practical  ad<lrt'ss  so  peculiar  to 
their  race,  they  at  once  seized  upon  their  national  branch.  Thus,  though 
not  the  oriixinid  founders  —  those  were  the  Italians.  —  they  were  yet  the 
earliest  heralds  and  propa<:ators  of  the  restoration  of  seientiflc  surgery,  and 
in  this  department  they  have  held  the  lead,  liiuugh  in  recent  tiraee  they 
are  compelled  to  yield  something  to  the  Germans  and  the  English. 
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The  cMilit'st  liorald  of  tho  modern  surgery  was 

<Ji  \  i)K  Challia(  ((Jiiulo  de  Cuuliaco>.  horn  in  a  hamlet  of  this  name 
on  the  iKndci-s  of  Anvcrgne  alx)ut  A.  I>.  l.'JOii.  He  was  chaplain  and  ordin- 
ary physician  of  pope  Trl^an  V.  at  Avignon,  after  having  stutlied  at  Bologna, 
f*:iris  and  Montpelller,  probably  also  at  Prague,  and  practised  a  long  time 
at  Lyons.  In  hin  position  as  chaplain  he  wrote  in  13»!.)  his  pioneer  work 
"Chirurgiif  tnietatus  scptem.  cum  antidotario".^  a  treatise  which  retained 
exclusive  sway  in  France  for  many  deeennia.  Another  work  by  the  same 
author  On  gray  cataract ' ,  written  for  the  blind  king  John  of  Bohemia, 
fiither  of  the  emperor  Chnrlefi  TV.,  has  been  lost. 

His  surgical  treaiise,  which  also  contitins  .«ome  remarks  on  die  subject  of  mid- 
wifery (Bternuiatories.  the  eniplojment  of  a  screw-like  instrument  for  the  jiurpose 
of  enUrfdng  the  os  uteri  sufficiently  to  permit  the  extr«etion  of  a  dead  child.  Caerarean 
aection  through  the  left  side  and  after  the  death  of  the  mother,  cephalic  version  etc.), 
AO  fur  as  this  art  did  not  then  devolve  upon  inidwives,  is  marked  by  historical  com* 
5'rr4if»n«iv»'ne<'<j  nnd  critical  jii(l^iiif-nf  in  its  dspnrf mfrit,  V>y  fttt  flon)  fronj  siibliltir s, 
sober  jtidgin*  111  of  tho  ucquisitiuiis  of  an  earlier  day,  trutiiluha-.^-.s  in  renpect  tn  the 
autlior's  own  oliservations.  a  very  ^ood  statement  of  the  indications,  a  high  estiniaiiou 
and  knowledge  of  anatomy  (  proportioned  of  coarse  to  the  period),  curious  etjmolO' 
IpeM  and  definitions  and  some  superstition.    Ue  performs  venesevtion  aceording  to 
the  seat  and  jrradeof  the  disease,  without  refcard  to  one  or  the  other  side,  opens  boldly 
df*ep-«eatfil  abpcpsTs,  slits  Up  fi!=tnla.',  and  employs  cnmprrssivt-  I  lindanes  in  ulcers. 
In  f  irios,  anthrax  and  all  suitabli'  losions  hf  nsp<,  however,  tlie  nctual  cautery,  espe- 
cially in  open  cancer,  which  he  declares  allied  to  leprosy.    Non-ulcerating  cancer,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  cuts  out  from  the  roots.   Dislocations  and  fractures  are  discussed, 
and  diseases  of  the  ejes,  i.  e.  operations  upon  them,  are  treated  particularly  well, 
(iuy  recommends  spectacles  (berilli,  because  ground  from  the  berjl)  when  eye-waters 
do  not  relieve  weakness  of  sit^ht.    He  does  not  avoid  trepanning,  and  lays  down 
precise  indicati<mfi  for  it«  empbivment  i  he  had  renmvefl  a  pnrt  of  a  mnn's  brain,  yet 
lie  recovered),  performs  lithotomy  ami  removes  pharyngeal  polypi;  in  abecetses  of 
the  tonsils  he  curiously  enough  (probably  he  hud  had  some  experience  in  bu;morrhage 
when  they  were  opened  with  the  Icnife)  has  the  patient  swallow  a  piei:e  of  raw  meat 
to  which  a  stout  thread  is  attached,  and  then  draws  it  out  again  with  a  sodden  jerk, 
havioj;  previously  administered  an  amesthetic  inhalation.    In  ease  of  supernumerary 
sound  lirnbs  he  resorts  to  removal  with  the  knife,  but  in  gangrene  adopts  n  bb  odless 
op^'raiiun  by  means  <»f  strips  of  plaster  drawn  tightly  around  the  border  of  the  adjarent 
sound  parts  until  the  gangrenous  part  separates.    He  unites  wounds  widi  the  design 
of  securing  healing  by  first  intention,  removes  foreign  bodies,  and  spares  the  exuded 
plastic  material  with  the  same  oliject.   Hemorrhages  he  divides  into  arterial  and 
Tcnous.  and  stays  the  former  by  styptics,  stitching  together  the  edges  of  the  wound, 
division  of  half  severed  vessels,  tlie  actual  cautery  and  lifrntion.    Accordiiiir  to  Guy's 
►liitetTient,  there  were  in  his  day  five  .sects  of  surgeons.     1  he  first  employed  ponltiees 
ia  all  wounds  and  abscesses.    To  this  sect  belonged  Roger,  Koland  and  the  "Four 
Masters".  The  second  in  the  same  cases  <>mployed  simple  wine  (Brnrio.  Theodoric). 
The  third  used  soothing  ointments  and  plasters  (William  of  Salicet,  Lanfranc).  The 
fourth  (the  (  m  r  n  uns  and  those  who  accompanied  the  armies)  employed  oil,  wool,  drinks 
and  charms.  The  fifth  (women  and  the  illiterate)  bad  recourse  to  the  saints  (Freind). 


I.  Better  known  as  the  "  Chirnrgia  magna"     A  Formulary  by  the  same  author  is 
osnally  called  hia  "Cbirurgia  purva".  (H.) 
20 
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In  the  fifteenth  oenturjr  also  appears  the  flnt  mention  of  the  fanilj 
of  Hthotomlsto  named  Colot,  one  of  whom,  known  as  Germnin,  with  the 
permission  of  Lonis  XL,  is  said  to  have  performed  supra-pubic  Itthotomj 
upon  a  condemned  criminal  in  1474.   Among  the  ^/ 

X.  Dltch, 

Jkhan  Yi'ERMAN  of  Yperii  (12!<7-i;^2li  acconlins  to  Burgjrr.i'vo  ■  liad 
inLroUuced  siii  iiprv  from  France  ;is  t-arly  us  the  Ijeginning  of  the  14tb 
century.    He  was  of  the  school  of  Lanfraac. 

^.   The  Ekolish. 

John  Abderk,  a  oontempomry  of  the  poets  John  Gower  (1323-1406) 
and  Geoffrey  Chancer  (1340-1400),  should  be  noticed  here  as  an  English 
surgeon.  His  work  contains  numerous  plates  of  instruments.  [Atdem  was 
probably  an  alumnus  of  Montpellier  who  practised  in  Newark  from  1349 
to  1370,  in  which  latter  year  be  removed  to  London.  He  wrote  a  ^  Practica  ^ 
which  exists  only  in  MS.»  but  the  chapter  ^  On  the  fistula  in  ano  '*  was  trans- 
lated and  published  in  English  by  John  Read  in  1588.  According  to 
Daremberg,  who  consulted  and  copied  the  cop}'  of  Ardem's  Practica  " 
preserved  in  St.  John's  College,  Oxfoni,  this  work  is  doflcient  in  metliod 
and  order,  but  abounds  in  personal  observations.  He  styles  it  a  collection 
of  sliorf  monographs  on  different  subjects  <»f  surgery,  with  a  mass  of  plates 
of  curious  instruments  and  operations,  in  the  treatment  of  fistula  Anieni 
professes  to  have  been  particularly  successful. 

We  may  notice  here  also  Thomas  Moeestide  and  William  Beedb- 
"WAEDYN,  who,  on  the  occasion  of  Henry  the  Fifth*s  second  expedition  to 
recover  Normandy  in  1417,  were  authorized  by  royal  warrant  to  press  into 
service  as  many  surgeons  and  instrument-makers  as  they  could  find  in  the 
city  of  London  or  elsewhere.  Both  were  probably  barber  sur<:eons.  though 
Morestide  was  ordinary  sui^eon  to  three  English  kings,  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V.. 
and  Henry  VI.  He  was  likewise  the  chief  suigeon  of  the  expedition 
mentioned  above,  and  was  required  to  equip  fifteen  men,  three  archers  and 
twelve  surgeons.  His  salary  was  £40  a  j'ear,  or  twelve  i)ence  a  daj- ;  while 
his  archers  and  assistant  surgeons  received  t;20  a  year,  or  six-pence  a  day 
Morestide  was  also  allowed  a  share  of  the  prisoners  and  booty,  lie  <IuhI 
in  1451).  A  certain  Nicholas  Colnet  (probably  a  Frenchman)  acte<l  as  field- 
surgeon  likewise  on  this  ex|>editioa.  (U.)] 

c.  SrANlAEDS, 

who  wrote  in  the  l&th  century  upon  surgical  subjects,  were : 

DiBOO  DEL  CoBO  (surgery  in  verse),  Johx  op  Avionon  and  JtTAS 
OvTiBRBBZ,  a  physician  at  Antcguerra  in  the  province  of  Malaga  (On 
Lithotomy). 
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Z.  Germans. 

Vnm  his  name  we  might  mention  here  Rusticus  Elpidius,  ordinary 
surgeon  of  king  Theodoric.  Bat  we  ehall  notice  neither  the  honorable 
"  Leibparpier  '  Feler  Munch  (1458),  the  ordinary  surgeon  Oswald  Tremlinger 
(about  1458),  Meister  Hannsen  von  Bcyreat  (1460),  nor  the  oculist  Meieter 
HermaDn  (about  1490),  as  the  first  German  surgeons,  because  they  are 
known  only  by  name  and  none  of  their  writings  are  extant  But  a  ditferent 
treatment  is  due  to  the  German  surgeon 

Beinrici!  von  Pfol8PEi  nt>t  (or  Pfolsprundt), 
aoibor  of  the  Bundt- Arzncy  "  (1 400).  He  is  the  earliest  writer  to  mention 
gun-shot  wounds,  and  manufactured  noses  in  Germany  in  the  style  of 
Branca  —  he  had  been  in  Italy  —  and  likewise  operated  upon  harelip. 
8eoond  in  point  of  time,  but  ftom  his  extensive  importance  the  first  German 
surgical  writer  is 

HiBRONrjuus  Brunsciiwiok  of  Strassburg, 
of  the  Saulern  stock  (1424  ?  about  1450-1533),  who  has  left  us  a  surgery  : 
"Dis  iat  das  buch  der  Cirargla.    llantwirchong  der  wandartsoey.  1497 
strassbnrgk,  von  Uieronymo  brunschwig 

The  coDteata  of  this  work  are  bj  no  means  so  imperfect  as  we  should  expect  in 
such  an  enrlv  n;rp,  nnd,  accord! n^'ly,  it  is  fair  to  infer  tlint  at  tliis  period  and  still 
earlier  tliore  may  have  berii  in  Uortiiany,  as  well  us  in  (»iher  lands,  otlicr  persons 
capabl?  of  writing  on  surgery.  Even  if  the  circumstance  that  Hieronvmus  had 
•liMlied  in  Bologna.  Padoa  and  Parts  leads  as  to  a  diiFerent  concluBion,  still  he  him'- 
•sif  mentions  another  ca|»ble  Oerman  sar|;eon, 

Hans  yon  Dockinbitro, 
who,  in  accordance  with  tho  proclamation  for  a  surgeon  of  Matthias  Corvinus  (died 
1490;  founder  of  the  Bibliotheca  Con-ina),  hlnft  of  HunjiBrv  und  a  discriminating 
patron  of  the  ."ciences,  removed  from  that  monarch  an  arrow-head  which  he  bad  long 
been  compelled  to  carry  about. 

From  the  treatise  of  Hieronymus  we  gather  that  the  surgeons  of  his  dny  were 
laudably  zealous  in  maintaining  their  surgical  kouor.  One  should  not  "  when  one 
KurgeoQ  is  not  present,  reprove  or  slander  the  ollien,  but  if  two,  or  more  than  one 
attend,  the^  should  manifest  before  the  patient  no  difference  of  opinion",  which  is 
more  than  we  sometimes  experience  to  day.  He  also  admonishes,  in  those  diseases 
whero  surgery  and  medicine  jostle  tach  other,  e.  g.  in  the  bites  of  rabid  dogs  —  he 
dt'scrilii'S  very  ^Rtisfactorilv  f'to  the  diii;jn(i.stic  sitrns  of  "  tohigkeit  dcs  Iliiiidz  "  —  that 
a  phyiitciau  i  iiiedicus)  shuuid  ij>.'  cuiltjd  in.  Friendline^.s  among  colleagues  he  regards 
as  a  beautiful  quality  —  a  very  antiquated  idea  according  to  our  present  customs ! 
The  book  comprehends  merely  subjects  of  suncery  and  military -sorgerj ;  wounds  in 
fttneral.  gun-ehot  wounds  particularly,  which  he  regards  as  '* poisoned";  iiguriet  from 
blows  and  sUihi,  fractures,  dislocations,  recipe.s  and  the  physical  and  mental  rei|uim- 
nipnt's  of  the  snr<reon.  It  is  clearly  and  calmly  thought  out,  and  pasHMbly  well 
written,  «o  that  (I'  rman  surgery  luiiy  ne  proud  of  this,  its  lir.'^t  fruits  frtmi  the  then 
outpost  of  German  civili/.ation,  Strassburg,  a  city  which  would  (am  tie  a&Jiuuied  to^aj 

of  iti  German  origin. 
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e.   Cultivators  of  Pharmacology  Piiarniacy). 

The  number  of  pharmacoloj^ical  or  pbarmaccutical  writings  in  the  last 
half  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  disproportionately  great.  This  jni'jlst  stir]>r?se 
lis  did  we  not  know  that,  in  consecpienee  of  the  scarcity  oi  plu  -n  ians  in 
tli<  days,  these  books  were  sought  aJler  as  treatises  on  dornt  siic  Jiu  »licine 
(  about  bke  unscr  iiocK.  der  Gartcnlaube ' ,  in  spite  of  the  supertluity  of 
physicians  tf)-dny)  :  aiui  that  in  those  times  the  piiysieian  saw  in  tlie 
knowlcdire  of  o|>en  and  secret  renuHlies  the  chief  part  of  liis  qualiticalioiis  : 
for  (ioctors,  as  well  as  patients,  were  the  firmest  of  believers  in  the  influence 
of  drugs,  even  more  credulous  than  at  the  present  da}',  when  very  little 
seems  lacking  in  this  respect.  A  number  of  the  following  authors  discuiis*^! 
pathological  siibjeeU>  also,  and  only  their  best  known  works,  or  those  esjje- 
cially  esteemed  in  their  da\',  belon<;  in  our  present  section.  It  must  be 
added  too  that,  through  the  influence  of  the  Byzantines,  or  better  the 
Arabians,  through  that  of  alchemy  i.  c.  chemistry,  and  finally  through  the 
origin  of  pharmaoies  in  the  West  during  the  last  centuries  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  study  of  pharmacology  and  pharmacy  took  a  stride  greater  than 
it  had  done  stnoe  the  Alexandrian  period. 

We  might  mention  again  in  this  place  many  of  the  physicians  already 
noticed,  such  as  Albertus  Magnus,  Arnold  of  Villanova,  Raimond  Lull  and 
others.   We  begin^  however,  with 

John  of  St.  Avand  (about  1200)  of  HennegaUj  Canon  of  Toumay« 
who  mital  not  be  confounded  with  the  ordinary  physician  of  the  licentious  monster, 
pope  John  XZll.  (1:U6-1H:U),  who  bore  the  seme  nninr.  I]<  wrote  an  "  Expo.«iiio 
supra  antidofari urn  N'icolai ",  in  which  aro  piven  f^spociallv  the  indication8  for  th<» 
differfti?  rcmo  iif"  and  their  nrfion.  as  well  as  the  curative  methods  (evacualiret 
sympttiniatic  ».»ic  t.    On  the  odier  hand 

PiETRo  DE  TtrssiONANA'  (about  1250), 
professor  at  Bolo^nu,  limited  himself  to  '*  Medical  formula'",  "On  thebaUisof  Bormio*. 
but  also  wrote  s  treatise  entitled  "  De  regimine  sanitatie". 

GiACOMO  DE  DoNDis*  (bom  1398), 
professor  at  Padua,  in  his  "AgKregator"  and  '*Herbarius"  (with  phites)  wrote  on 
simple  medicines. 

1.  Uaiser  sa^s  there  were  no  less  than  three  phjsicinns  of  this  iiurue:    1.  A  teacher 

of  William  of  Salicet  (about  1270),  who  was  the  author  of  the  *'  Regimen  sanitaUs**; 
2.  The  author  of  the  "  De  balneis  Burmi  apnd  Volturenos  liber",  who  visited  these 

baths  ill  \:VM]  ;  :\.  A  later  professor  in  Bolo);na,  Pnvia  and  Ferrara,  who  flouriiihed 

nbotit  tl>e  end  of  the  l  lth  century.  flT.l 

2.  There  is  considerable  confusion  amoni:  iiu'dical  historians  as  to  the  relationfihip 

of  the  physicians  Doiidis  and  their  writings.  According  to  Hueser,  Giaconio 
(Jacobus,  James)  was  the  father  and  author  of  the  *'  A^Lf^renutm  de  mediciais 
simplicibus '*  (Agi^regator  Paduanus,  Promptnarium)  and  treatises  "De  eansis 
caiiditatis  aquarum  Aponensium'^  and  "Defontibus  medicatis agri  Patavini". 
He  died  in  lIloO.  Giovanni  (Johannes,  John),  a  famous  physician,  orator,  mathe- 
matician and  ph3'8ici8t  (born  was  a  professor  in  Padua  and  p!i\ta  and 
author  of  a  treati.se  "  De  foniibus  calidis  ajiri  rulavini  '.  He  manufactured  a 
famous  astronomical  clock  ("  aj>trariuiu  ")  and  presented  it  to  bis  patron  Giovanni 
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To  tlio  first  part  nftht*  13th  rentuiy  also  belongs  the  German  dispensatorj  of 

Mf.ister  Hartholomafs. 
whieli  introduces  Quiuerous  dru;^,  among  these  some  Arabian  preparations,  e.g. 
rose-water  etc. 

Rose-water  is  good  for  tlie  face,  it  makes  the  skin  soft  and  beautifol,  and  also 
maken  troubled  e.vi>s  clearer,  while  iiilments  on  the  face  it  cures  completely." — 

"  Chamoinile  water  is  ]$Dod  fur  him  who  cannot  xleep  from  sickness,  uml  it  makes  the 
principiil  -.  (  HI  \  i;_'orous,  an  i  ^)rinf(R  also  the  medull»  to  their  normal  vigor". 

r,(  II  KT  MO  VaRIGNANA, 
who  in         was  |>rf)fe8«or  at  Bolofrnn  and  dit><l  in  VX.IO,  followed  the  Arabian.-  and 
the  Cyranid.    He  was  son  of  the  Hariotonieo  V  ari^iitina  who  wrote  on  '  The  doses 
of  medicines",  bad  also  already  dissected  two  bodies,  and  was  the  father  of  Pietro 
and  Matleo  Varignana,  both  in  like  manner  teachers  at  Bologna. 

SiuoN  DE  CoBDO*  (died  133U)  of  Genoa, 
in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  medical  plants  in  their  native  places,  and  to  learn 
to  name  them  correctly,  made  a  journey  through  Greece  and  the  Orient,  but,  instead 
of  His  own  pxpprif  ticf',  used  as  a  <iuide  the  Galenic  ideas  »ith  respect  to  the  elemen- 
tary qualiiii'h  etc.  of  the  different  plants. 

GiovANNM  PE  Dosnis  (about  1380). 
son  of  Giacumo  and  a  friend  of  Petrarcit  t  uho  luniented  in  him  the  sinfile  fault  that 
be  was  a  physician),  wrote  two  treati.ses  on  bathing;  "  On  the  source  of  the  warmth  of 
the  springs  of  Abano"  and   On  the  medicinal  springs  of  the  province  of  Padua". 
The  toxicological  work   De  venenis       the  physician 

Santb  AaDumo  (1430)  of  Venice, 

and  the  diapeoBatoiy  (Compendium  aromatoriornm' )  of 

Saladin  of  Asculo  in  Naples, 

about  1417,  do  not  belonj;  to  the  phurmacologica!  (Ippnrttnent. 

To  the  pliarmaceutical  writings  of  tliis  lime  belongs  als«o  the  '  1 'i'p<  n.>'ator_Y  "  of 
a  certain  French  physician  called  sometimes  Ortolff  Meytenberger,  sometimes 

0.  Meydenberger,  and  again  O.  von  Bayerland,  a  work'  which  already  contains  a 
plate  of  the  human  skeleton.  To  this  we  may  add  the  illustrated  herbal  (herbarins), 
published  in  the  Latin.  German,  Dutch,  French  and  Spanish  languages,  and  in  various 
dialects,  entitled  "A  Garden  of  Health  "  and  ascribed  to 

JoHANN  WoNNFrKK  (Drounecke,  also  Joh.  v.  Cube  or  Cul):i.  about  1484) 
of  Caub,  citv  {)liy.->iciHn  at  Frankfort-ou-tbe-Main,  1483,  who  accompanied  the  gieat 
Breydenbach  expedition  to  the  Orient.* 

Visconti  of  Pavia.  From  this  circumstance  he  received  the  title  *' dagli  orologi " 
(ab  horologio).    The  "  Ilerbariuiv"  is  not  mentioned  by  Hieser,  and,  according  to 

Meyer,  is  proliahly  the  work  of  a  German  writer. 

1.  Perhaps  better  known  as  Simon  of  (ienoa  (bimoti  .lanuensis.  iieniates).  His 

treatise  was  entitled  "Synonyma  medicina;",  but  is  better  known  as  the  "  Clavis 
sanaUonis".  (B.) 

2.  Hieser,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  me,  calls  the  work  "  Lumen  apothecariorum 

and  says  Saladin  lived  about  1H20.  The  statement  in  the  text  is  that  most  com- 
monly-aocppted.  (H.) 

3.  It  is  partially  copied  from  the  "  Buch  der  Natur "  of  Kunrat  vou  Megenberg 

(i:i07-L374j.  (H.) 

4.  Well-known  participants  in  this  expedition  were:  Sir  Bernhard  von  Breydenbach 

(died  1490),  John  count  of  Salms,  Sir  Philip  von  Bicken,  Baron  von  Meernawe, 
the  Knight  von  Bulach,  Sir  George  Marx,  the  Kiitght  von  Kurt,  the  painter  Erhart. 
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Dietrich  Ulsen*  (aboat  1490) 
composed  a  pbarinaceutical  poem. 

HiBRONYMUS  BrUNSCHWTGK 
wftH  the  author  of  a  "  Liber  de  arte  distillandi  de  simpUcibus  "  (1500),  in  which,  amoDg 
other  tliiriiTs,  human  blood  and  human  dun)!-water  were  adduced  ns  pr^at  remedies: 
likewise  (  ow-diinje  water  of  ihe  month  of  Ma_v,  an  i  <  ^  i  n  the  dun^;  of  a  lu.stful  bull  in 
the  treatment  of  ulcers  of  the  bones,  and  inieinailj  for  belly  ache  ( TruckiDajer). 
The  Huthor  here  qaoted  think*  the  materia  medica  of  the  Middle  Ages  forms  todkj 
still  the  basis  of  therapeutics ! 

Here  must  also  be  mentioned  the  receipt*book' of  Johann  Tollat  von  Vochenbeif. 
a  phv.sician  and  professor  at  Vienna;  the  "  Ricettario  Florentino"  (about  1490),  and 
finHlly  s|iecinl  wriiinjrs  of  the  alchemists  Basil  Valentine'  (the  discoverer  nf  nniimonj) 
and  l»uac  and  Joh.  Isaac  Hollandus.*  The  latter  prated  about  the  phiioi4>pber«' 
stone,  of  which  if  one  took  every  ninth  day  in  wine  a  piece  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
wheat,  he  would,  indeed,  sweat,  but  would  become  more  Instj  and  sfoot.  so  as  to 
believe  himself  in  paradise  —  a  result  aeeomplisbed  satisfactorily  at  the  present  dsj 
by  wine  without  the  philosophers'  stone! 

f.  Veteriiuury  Medioiiie. 

The  oondition  of  Teierinary  medicine  in  the  first  half  of  the  Middle 
Ages  waa  sobstanUaUy  the  same  as  with  the  Ancienta^  Besides  the 
writings  of  the  latter  collected  during  this  period,  we  find  veterinaxy  medi* 
cine  and  veterinary  physicians  mentioned  only  in  the  decrees  of  Charlemagne. 
This  department  of  medicine  also  first  took  a  more  independent  atart  in  the 
Scholastic  period,  when  even  ordinary  physicians,  philosophers  and  emperois 
were  not  ashamed  to  cultivate  veterinary  subjects — especially  hippology 
and  the  sport  of  falconry,  bo  fashionable  at  thia  time.  Thus  an  Albertos 
MagHus,  a  Vincent  de  Beauvals,  a  Theodorich  of  Cervia,  and  even  a  Fred- 
erick II.  must  be  named,  among  others,  as  skilled  in  the  veterinary  art 
Tlieo<loricU  wrote  on  disease  of  horses  and  of  fidcons,  while  the  great 
llolu^nstaufen,  the  most  liberal  minded  and  least  prejudiced  man  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  composed  a  work  Dc  arte  vcnandi  cum  avibus  which  con* 
tained  a  complete  anatomy  of  the  falcon.  King  Maoflred  of  Sicily,  son  of 
Frederick,  also  made  some  commentaries  upon  this  work. 

Frederick  II.  spoke  and  wrote  Italian,  French,  German,  Latin,  Greek  and  Anliic. 

1.  PInllippe  call>  bun  Theodor  Ulsenius  and  gives  tlie  title  of  his  poem  "  Dc  pharm- 

acandi  comprobata  ratione      (  H. ) 
1  Entitled  "Maricariu  medicine".  (H.) 

3k  A  Bened'.ctine  monk  in  Erfnrt  (middle  of  the  Ifttb  century),  who  formed  a  veiy 

pretty  conception  of  the  resurreetion  as  the  termination  of  a  chemical  prcces?. 
"  Men  for  tlteir  sins  w.tc  by  deatli  salti  d  down  in  the  earth  until  piitrt  tied  and 
rnrtPti  throtisih  fitne  when  they  were  a^ain  awaki-nt-d  i>y  the  rclf-.-tinl  lire,  clanbed 
nitd  rai.sed  to  tiie  heavenly  sublimation  and  exaltation,  since  all  dregs,  sins  and 
inipuritiea  were  separated  forever".  In  opi'osition  to  Galen  and  (he  AralMaas 
he  insisted  upon  the  nse  of  ehemical  remedies,  even  incloding  poison*. 
4.  Pbilltppe  aajs  they  were  father  and  sou,  and  assigns  both  to  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century.  (H.) 
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and  even  ventured  to  gainMy  Aristotle  and  the  pope  (the  two  most  eODsiderable 

atitlmrities  of  that  a(£e),  in  a  period  when  the  former  wfl«?  uiidisputpd  emperor  in  the 
kiiipdom  of  thou>:H(  m  the  latter  in  the  domain  of  faith.  In  \us  book  he  remarks 
tkat  most  of  the  bones  of  birds  are  hollow,  and  he  also  states  untruljr  that  birds  can 
mora  the  upper  mandible,  and  describes  the  arrangement  of  the  claws  etc.,  enterini; 
into  the  minaiest  particulars. 

We  must  mention  fbrther 

BOMIPACIUS, 

who  lived  under  Charles  of  Ai^ou  (1266-1285)  and  wrote  on  the  disenses  of  the 
horse;  ahm 

Petrus  DC  Crescentiis  of  Bologna  (about  1250), 
Hrho,  in  the  style  of  the  Ancients,  in  his  work  on  husbandry  dtscnssed  also  veterinaiy 

medicine;  and 

LAT'RKNTit  s  Rrsifs  (abont  K?00), 
vetoriiKirv  surgeon  at  Rome,  who  liiis  left  us  a  "  Liber  irinre>;calc5n> "— veterinary 
mediciite  wa^  called  marescalcia  at  this  time  as  it  was  termed  mulomedicina  in 
Antiquity. 

Writings  on  reterinary  medicine  of  this  period  by  Albert  of  Cortenova,  Dinus^ 
Bartholomew  Spadafora  and  others,  are  also  extant. 

That  veterinaiy  roedidne,  however,  in  this  period,  lay  only  ezoeption- 
ally  in  acientifie  bands,  may  be  easily  believed,  and  the  Juat  mentioned 
woilis  xemained,  on  the  whole,  without  infloeaoe  on  jnaotical  veterinary 
art.  This  continued  in  the  hands  of  even  the  rudest  empirics,  as  it  does 
for  the  most  part  even  to-day.  The  latter  employed  the  selfhame  methods 
of  care  as  did  one  of  their  colleagues  of  to-day,  who  out  off  the  dropped 
kid  of  a  goat,,  but  when  he  saw  that  the  beast  by  this  method  died,  he 
afterwards  condoded  to  cist  a  ligature  about  the  coid,  when  to  bis  astonish* 
ment  the  second  kid  died  also. 


6.  BPISEMIOB  AID  IBW  DISEABSB  WHIOH  AB08B  DUBnO  TBB  LAST  HALT 

OF  TIE  MIDDLB  AeSB 

If  we  were  justified  in  calling  the  early  portion  of  the  3fidd]e  Ages  the 
epoch  of  plagues,  the  second  half  of  the  same  period  appears  the  spedal 
genninative  season  of  epidemic  diseases.  The  latter,  after  a  brief  stage  of 
ripening,  produced  a  most  terrible  harvest,  which  promoted,  indeed,  the 
physical,  as  well  as  spiritual,  renovation  of  the  human  race,  but  a  harvest 
which,  after  grievous  conflicts  beyond  the  Middle  Ages,  now  first  began  to 
bear  fruit. 

The  causes  of  this  phenomenon  were  in  part  prolonged  in  their  effect 
from  the  last  ages  of  Antiquity.  In  this  connection  we  must  mention,  first 
of  all,  the  wandering  and  restless  migration  of  peoples  (including  the 
Cmsades)  and  of  individuals.  From  this  arose  gradually  complete 
Insecurity  of  property,  with  its  lack  of  employment,  idleness,  and  their 
result,  imperfect  cultivation  of  the  land.  The  latter  bronght  about  a 
fiulure  of  crops,  iriiicfa  again,  united  with  the  utter  want  of  good  roads  and 
oommeroial  fadlities  —  the  first  post-road  e.  g.  in  Europe  was  opened  in 
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1497  —  and  the  lack  of  u  corn  tnidc,  created  dearth  and  famine. »  continnal 
poverty  and  geneiuli}  iiisuflicient,  bad  and  coar»e  means  of  subbisteooe. 
Tliu  Middle  Ages  were  sociall}'  and  hygienieally  a  most  deirraded  period! 
Causativel}'  united  with  these  phenomena  were  the  inferior  clothing  ^almost 
exclusively  leathern  or  woolen  -  regular  hunting-suits)  uud  {)ersouaI 
uncleanliness,  always  proporti<»aal  to  the  general  lack  of  civilization.* 
Bathing  houses  (liadsluben )  existed,  indeed,  in  almost  every  hamlet,  but 
how  great  this  uncleanliness  was  may  l»e  judged  from  the  facts  (otherwise, 
of  course,  insignificant)  that  iwcket-handkerchiefs  were  necessities  unknown 
to  even  emperors  and  hi„l]  born  ladies  — they  blew  their  noses  aside  with 
the  finger  !  ;  that  the  lingers  were  the  only  koives  and  forks  at  the  table, 
and  especially  that  they  could  flitd  in  grow  hoggiBhness  —  tdiaing  lepioiii 
ulcers  for  example — such  meritorions  Christian  exercises,  that  thcry  are 
said  in  some  instances  to  have  resulted  la  securing  a  choice  position  among 
the  saints  of  heaven !  The  numerous  bathing-houses  too,  from  institutions 
for  cleanliness,  became  places  of  unclean  lust  and  lasciviousness^  as  w&k 
also  many  of  the  convents,  though  designed  solely  for  the  purification  of 
the  soul  At  a  later  period  too  were  added  dense  crowding  in  for  the  most 
part  small,  irregular  walled-towns,  together  with  public,  added  to  private, 
undeanliness.  From  some  of  the  evils  mentioned  and  the  abuses  of  the 
religious  orders  there  resulted  now  the  grossest  and  (in  accordance  with 
the  barbarous  period)  the  most  barbarous  immorality.  So  gross  and 
attless  was  this,  that  in  many  houses  a  school  was  accommodated  below, 
and  above,  a  brothel,  while  in  Paris  e.  g.,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
the  importunate  and  "  merry  "  worshippers  of  Venus,  it  was  as  difBcult  to 
pass  through  the  streets  by  night,  as  it  was  by  day  in  consequence  of  the 
animals  running  and  driven  about,  and  whose  dung  adorned  the  uopaved 
thoroughfares.*  The  constant  wars  also,  the  defective  structure  of  the 
hour's,  the  stinking  gutters  and  bad  methods  of  interment  within  church- 
yards in  the  midst  of  cities  (prohibited  even  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables)  and  villages,*  must  not  be  forgotten.  All  the  foregoing  evils 
favored  the  contagiousness,  and  thus  the  origin,  of  epidemic  diseases 
among  the  masses.  The  rreneral  overtension  of  the  mind  excited  by  the 
faith  also  caused  an  outbreak  of  psychical  epidemics,  like  the  epidemic 
pilgrimages  which  we  witness  in  France  at  the  present  day. 

The  oMost  find  most  widely  extended  dl.sease  among  tho.se  whicli  vi^^tc^l  the  Middle 
A)C6s,  ftod  which  we  meet  also  in  the  earhest  antiquitj  (tboagh  only  in  il&  lighter 

L  FAtnlnes  were  amoajc  the  most  frequent  occnrrenc<»B  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Indeed, 
from  the  llth  to  the  15th  century  h  famine  recarred  about  every  fourteen  yean. 

and  during  this  period  S2  jrreat  plaiT'ie.s  rajjed. 
2.  As  we  observe  even  to-day,  for  we  judge  ll>e  civlU^cation  of  a  people  by  its  use 
of  aoap! 

$.  While  ancient  Rome  had  sidewalks  and  paved  streets,  none  were  laid  in  Paris 

before  the  12th  century. 

4.  These  in  all  quarters  had  open  nnd   foiil  ur-lfs  in  ordinary  use,  which  most 
frequently,  therefore,  have  been  iooived  upon  a»  designedly  poisoned. 
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forms),  was  the  leprosy.  Under  this  terra  very  different  conU$;tou6  and  non-oontn- 
KIous  skii»-diseaj*e»,  togpthcr  wiili  the  leprosy  jiroju'r,  s»-ein  to  havp  hoen  ((-ii.jirt- 
hended,  ho  ihat  the  confuMiuii  cau  be  no  louger  unravelled,  particularly  sm  the  gemiiiie 
lepronj  bM  long  sioce  dimppeared  from  the  West.  It  must  be  added,  that  this 
disease  in  its  period  of  bloom  was  tottnred  into  the  theocj  of  the  cardinal  humors  and 
elementary  qualities,  in  aceordauoe  with  which  its  forms,  and  even  its  symptoms, 
trere  modeled. 

Cutaneous  diHcolnratinn*.  specks,  sf  nbs  etc.  servpil  a>  premonitory  M  mptoms.  To 
these  substflniially  two  furmti  might  foiinw,  the  conuiiuu  leprosy,  and  the  knobby'  or 
knotty  ipprosy  (elephantiasis),  either  of  which  ai^in  might  tal(e  on  an  acute  or  a 
chnanic  course,  by  whieh  the  greater  or  lesser,  the  more  speedy  or  lingering,  mortality 
was  determined. 

The  prodromnta  of  the  ilisease  uere  coinni<Mily  Inssitude,  irritabilit}*,  a  peculiar 
staring  look,  (lisiuruniicf s  of  dijiestion,  fever,  jieut'ia!  redn*»s8  nnd  swellin<r  of  the  skin, 
and  vioieru  pains,  especially  in  the  limbs.  Then,  when  recovery  did  nut  take  place 
(and  recovery  was  a  very  rare  occorrence)  or  a  stationary  eooditton  or  death  ensue, 
sap^rficiat  knobs  were  developed  under  the  skiui  especially  of  the  back  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  of  the  body  or  the  face,  through  which  a  peculiar  coppery  redness  disfigured 
the  latter.  The  misshapen  nose,  the  distorted  ears,  the  diseased  and  evened  mucous 
membrane  of  the  e\t's  —  for  both  the  external  and  internal  iruK  ous  tiienihraneK  were 
atlacke  1  —  the  balduea^,  alternating  here  and  there  with  thin,  wuuiy  hair,  all  produced 
a  peculiarly  frightful  appearance.  Besides  these  were  teeth,  filth3',  if  they  had  not 
fallen  ont,  foul  breath  and  salivation,  a  dragging,  sluggish  gait«  melancholy,  irascibility 
snd  a  sexual  denre  not  much  increased.  This  condition  might  be  prolonged  from  six 
months  to  two  years.  Then  most  of  the  knots,  after  they  bad  softened  singly  or  together, 
broke  open,  civinji  rise  to  round,  foiil  irntlliii;:,  loprou«  ulcers,  with  yellowish-red 
bottoms.  The  nose  smile  in,  aii<l  wiili  the  Ji.vtd  siarv  pave  f-.  flu-  lace  a  leonine 
Appearuuce.  The  condyles  became  corroded,  as  well  as  the  piuates  of  men  and 
women,  and  in  the  latter  a  foul  discbarge  was  produced.  The  internal  organs  also 
ulcerated.  No  wonder  that  all  the  world  shunned  these  unfortunate  beings  and  separ- 
ated them  from  other  society,  especially  a>  t  he  disease  was  cont^iirious,  though  not  very 
markedl}'  .so.    But  dread  of  the  liideous  discatse  exaggerated  the  danger  to  the  healthy  ! 

If  a  sick  person  was  known  to  bp  leprous  ffor  the  decision  of  which  question 
certain  individuals,  often  themi»elve8  lepruua,  were  appoimed),  he  was  *ecluded  —  often 
with  preceding  religious  burial  rites — in  great  hospitals,  leper-houses,  intiriDaries, 
lasaretti,*  outside  of  the  cities  and  villages,  or  in  separate  cottages  in  the  open  fields. 
The  mania  of  the  period  to  form  regular  asiociations,  as  well  of  thoBO  united  by 
similar  diseases  as  of  those  bound  by  similaritj*  of  feelings,  may  have  also  influenced 
the  lepor?  to  an  isolated  life.  Thus,  in  aecordnnce  with  the  feelings  of  the  age.  a 
meriu*rious  work  misht  hp  HCConi|ili.slied,  b}'  which  one  might  guide  himself  toward 
heaven,  so  that  leprosy,  bad  as  it  was  for  the  present  world,  niiuht  seem  even  profitable 
for  that  which  wa<  to  come.  Ifembers  of  the  relijcions  orders  look  c^re  of  the  sick. 
The  latter  were  permitted  to  go  abroad  in  a  peculiar  dress  only,  a  black  gown  with  two 
white  hands  sewed  upon  the  breast,  and  a  large  hat  with  a  white  band  upon  the  head. 
Whatcvpr  a  leper  wished  to  buy  be  conld  only  point  out  with  a  \or\'^  stick,  drawing  it 
to  liiinself  therewith.  Vaqw  \\'\h  approach  nui.sl  be  indicBte*!  h_v  a  rattle  As  fnr  a« 
concerned  civil  afiiairs  the  poo;-  wretch  was  dead,  buried  to  his  friends,  to  his  wite  and 
children,  to  the  community,  to  the  state. 

1.  Leper-houses  are  mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Tours  (about  560),  and  under  king 
Pepin  (7.i7)  lepro.sy  was  mn'lp  n  l^jnl  rjronnd  fnr  divorce.  In  France  under 
Louis  VIII.  (  rj'2H-2(;  i  tli<  re  were  no  le:*s  than  2000  leper-houses,  19  in  the  single 
diocese  of  Troyes.  {li.) 
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Aboui  the  joar  1000  the  nuinber  of  lepers  had  begun  to  increase  enormoufily. 
nntil  Id  the  13th  centurj  it  attained  its  greatest  height.  From  this  time  <  nward  a 
ipradoal  decreaae  set  ia,  nntil  in  the  16th  ceotaiy  the  lepraqr-'and  with  it  the  nani- 
ber  of  leper^hoases  — dwindled  into  inaigiiiBeance.  A ccordtng  to  accounts  the  disea»e 
first  appeared  in  Germany  in  the  7th  centur}'.  It  disappeared  earliest  in  Italj.  fb«a 
in  France,  and  last  in  Holland  and  North  Germany.  At  least  it  sliowa  itftelf  very 
rarely  still  it  Italy,  ilioujili  more  freqnently  in  Scandinavia  and  Spain. 

Amonc  the  early  epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages  —  from  the  9th  to  the  second  haJf 
€i  the  14th  eentary  —  belonisa  also  the  so-ealied  Uoly-Hre  (St.  Anionj's  fire»  Fire- 
plague^  with  maiij  other  similar  di«ignations),  which  we  nndersfand  as  ergotism.  ' 
Its  consequences  were,  if  possible,  still  more  terrihl(»  and  horrible  than  those  of  the 
leprosy;  for  it  rnnirncd  horribly  those  who  did  not  die,  deprived  them  of  a  hnnd  or  a 
foot,  or  both  lonethcr,  and  ihoujih  it  did  not  increase  the  fuffering,  yet  it  did.  irM]«ed, 
aggravate  the-  disconsolate  and  mournful  appearance  of  the  victim^  when  it  removed 
arms  and  legs  together,  so  thai  often,  when  it  destrojed  other  couspicnoos  parte, 
literally  only  the  body  with  the  bead  remained.  The  most  miserable  ▼tetim  the» 
cried  fruitlessly  for  a  death  which  oonid  not  be  granted  him.  The  disease  be^an  with 
nn  icy  coldness  of  the  skin,  ujost  frpqtipntly  on  the  linjhs,  followed  gradually  by  a 
biirnin^  fire  within  which  consumed  tlie  t^esh  from  the  bones,  nccompanied  will* 
frightful  pains  and  lamentations  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer.  Sumetiuieh  di>coiored 
blisters  first  rose  upon  the  skin.  Then,  generallj,  however,  without  the  previous 
occurrence  of  the  blisters,  appeared  a  discoloration  of  a  limb,  which  either  shrivelled 
away  to  a  black,  dr.V  mass,  or,  diffusing  an  unendurable  odor,  became  a  srinking^ 
moist,  gangrenous  mass,  in  both  case.s  finally  falling  off  from  the  body.  In  this  trrri> 
ble  condition  many  recov«>red.  In  otl  er  cnse*i  the  internnl  parts  were  first  seizid  and 
the  gangrene  ran.'iacked  the  viscera,  torturing  ilie  poor  wretches  irremediably.  Ki  w- 
ever,  those  in  whom  the  viscera  were  fortunately  attacked  first,  died  speedily.  Epi- 
demics of  this  kind,  which  never  ravaged  very  extensive  tracts,  prevailed  occaMonally 
in  England  and  Spain,  but  especially  in  France,  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

In  the  fermenting  period  of  the  Crusades  there  was  also  separated  from  the 
general  domain  of  disease  n  new.  acute  and  peculiar  form  of  disease,  the  JSeurvy, 
which  from  tliat  time  remained  naturalized,  until  in  ni<ire  recent  times  it  hiis  \  it  Ified 
to  the  higher  deveiopnient  of  external  life  and  its  means  of  assistance,  i  lie  lir>t 
undoubted  descriptions  of  this  disease  spring  from  the  Crusade  of  St.  Lonis  (1250i. 
But  in  the  15th  century,  with  the  more  frequent  and  longer  sea  voyiM^s,  it  became  first 
distinctly  marked  and  diflused.  Especially  was  this  the  vnsr  (m  occa.sion  of  the  voyage 
of  the  immortal  Vasco  di  Gnma  in  the  year  1        when  ;").*>  sailors  died  of  the  diseafe. 

Ne.\t  followed  the  observiitiou  for  the  first  time  of  the  Plica  Polonicu,  a  diseai^e 
which  had  existed  in  Poland  from  the  year  1287,  after  an  mviision  of  the  Mongols, 
and  was  a  prodnct  of  medisaval  filthiness  among  an  especially  barbarous  people. 
^  The  existence  of  epidemic  Inflnenxa  in  the  earlier  ages  (whence  comes  our 
'God  help  uh",  uttered  after  sneeaing,  because  thoHe  attacked  died  too  quickh  to 
expect  aid  from  human  means),  as  well  as  in  the  last  half  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  in- 
deed ht«rhly  probable,  but  not  certain,  since  the  descriptions  of  the  disease  are  too 
ambiuuous  to  decide  the  quesiiun.  1  he  isame  is  true  of  Hooping  Cout:h,  Scrofula. 
The  Purples  and  Rheumatism.    Oii  the  other  hand  the  Gout  was  already  known  to 


1.  The  earliest  epidemic  recorded  in  France  occurred  in  590.   The  identity  of  ihe 

mediieval  iirnis  sacer.  I^rni.s  St.  .\ntonii,  with  our  modern  ergotism  was  first 
established  by  Read,  a  physician  of  Metz,  in  1771,  The  Order  of  St.  Antony. 
desi<;ncd  especially  for  the  care  of  sufferers  from  the  ignis  sacer,  was  established 

in  iuy3.  (U.) 
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the  Byzantine  physicians,  and  wnA  described  an  •!!  everyday  affair  in  the  conpen- 

dioms  of  the  1  Jtli  and  l.Jtli  centuries. 

Less  frightful  and  terrible  in  the  appearance  of  individual  ca^ie.s,  but  inconipar- 
ablj  more  terrible  in  the  rapidity  aod  universality  of  iti  diflaaion  over  the  whole 
«Mtb.  aa  well  ae  in  the  inevitableneia  of  ita  attack  and  the  onavoidablenees  of  the 

death  of  the  suSeren.  was  "  I'he  Great  Death",  "The  Black  Death",  which  raged 

from  the  jear  1348  onward.  It  is  also  distinguished  by  the  enormous  resulting  mor^ 
tality.  which  nttained  fitrnrPHi  iimvpt  heard  of  before  or  since  that  p^'riod.  In  Europe 
alone  25  millions  of  huumn  beniga  perished,  in  the  Knut  23  n)illiori8,  uiid  in  Chinii  l.'i 
millions.  No  less  mu^rufuUy  characleriHtic  of  the  animal  nature  of  the  human  race, 
which,  in  ordinary  perioda  repreeaed  for  the  most  part  by  powerful  laws  and  cnitomf, 
f€%  breaka  out  in  a  bestial  manner  in  extraordinary  times,  was  this  fatal  plague. 

Before  and  with  it  are  said  to  have  appeared  the  phenomena  noticed  in  all  fireat 
eptdemif-i  r?>'I  reported  from  that  day  to  this  of  all  momentous  events.  Some 
ot  ni-,.-  ,s  >  I  >  acciirateiy  recorded  only  because  of  the  search  after  a  cause  for  tho 
vi8itaiiun,  and  were  wiUingiy  referred  by  childish  persons  and  impostors  to  the  puni' 
tiva  will  and  avenging  power  of  a  deity :  or  thi'V  were  forced  into  a  connexion  with 
preeent  or  past  misfortnnee  and  often  exaiocerated  etroniEly  by  overexcited  fancy,  or 
were  .Ri:nply  deinsiontof  that  fancy.  Sncb  phenomena  were  the  sinking  of  mountains, 
earthquakes,  great  storms,  inundations  preceded  or  followed  by  drought,  wide-spread 
dearth  and  wnfit.  failure  of  crops,  new  phenomenn  in  the  skies,  comets,  potPi.nous 
fogs,  swarms  of  i^rasshoppers  etc.  —  ptienomena  which  are  in  part  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  public  and  great  misfortune.  Uoniger  ("Der  gchwarze  Tod  in  Deutscbland 
by  Dr.  Rob.  Hdniteer.  Berlin.  1862)  retrards  most  of  them  as  later  creations  of  the  fancy » 

Under  the  form  of  the  Black  Death  each  an  epidemic  as  had  never  before  been 
experienced  overran  Europe,  after  devastating  the  whole  of  Asia,  from  China  to  the 
Caucasns',  as  well  as  Africn.  In  the  sinsrle  city  of  Ghnxa  there  died  in  one  month 
22000  persons  :  in  the  whole  Ka,<?t  2^^  niillion.s  The  Arabian  physicians  who  give  »t^ 
account  of  the  lilack  Death  eittimate  the  number  ot  ita  victims  at  two-thirds  of  th& 
number  of  persons  living  at  that  time.  From  the  Crimea  the  plague  spread  after 
1347  to  Constantinople,  Greece  and  Italy,  where  it  arrived  in  1H46,  speedily  extcndin|p 
over  France,  Spain,  England,*  Norway,  Denmark  imd  Holstein.  It  even  reached 
Greenland  ivf!!  r\s  leelimd  in  the  snme  year,  both  of  which  countrie.<?  fjf  the  extreme 
north,  heretofore  very  populous,  were  then  almost  depopulated.  By  another  route 
the  Great  Death  (  which  had  already  in  1H48  once  visited  Germany,  coming  from 
France  throni^  Alsace)  again  spread  from  Carinthia  and  Vienna  in  1349,  destroying 
on  the  whole  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  human  beings.  Poland  too  was  not  exempt 
(according  to  Hdttiger,  however,  it  with  Silesia,  Bohemia  and  eastern  France,  re- 
mained exempt  for  at  least  tlie  first  three  years),  and  even  Russia,  in  spite  uf  its 
northern  i^ituation  and  coider  climate,  was  .«uhjected  to  iti<  ravn^e.s  Hence  it  no 
longer  appears  remarkable  that  even  the  lofty  valleys  of  Switzerland,  especially  of 
Valais,  were  thoroughly  scourged,  so  that  Luceroe  lost  I^,OOU,  Basel  fully  14,000  men. 
Straaeburg,  however,  lost  16,000,  Dantaig  1S.0OO.  Vienna  40,000,  Sehleswig  four-fifths 
of  ita  inhabitants,  Paris  50,000,  London  quite  100,000  souls,  a  mortality  equalled  by 
that  of  the  then  so  populous  Venice.    The  death  rate  was  also  enormous! 

In  the  earliest  epoch  almost  all  th().>ie  artacked  died,  n  number  nmonntinp  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  population;  iu  136L,  however,  while  about  half  of  the  population 

1.  The  "Black  Death**  made  its  appearance  in  England  in  August  1348,  reached 
London  about  the  first  of  November  of  the  same  year,  and  continued  to  rage  for 
about  a  year.  During  ita  prevalence  even  the  sessions  of  Parliament  and  of  th* 
courts  of  justice  were  suspended.  (H.) 
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was  attacked,  a  great  nuini>er  still  died;  at  last  only  about  one-iweniieth  of  tb« 
poptiintion  was  attacked  and,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  all  epidemics,  only  a 

few  succumbed.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  fourth  part  of  mankind  then  exUting 
was  swept  off  by  the  diseaise!  Its  course  wi\a  often  fatal  in  a  few  hours;  more 
frequently  between  the  first  and  tliird  day.  Ueaili  might,  however,  enttue  after  weeks, 
though,  when  suppuratUm  of  the  jiluiidi*  set  in,  recovery  most  frequently  followed. 
Epistaxis  at  the  be;:inniii<:  was  of  evil  omen  in  ea.'>tern  countries;  in  the  West  how- 
ever, sudden  paleness  preceding  the  outbreak  and  vomiting  of  blood  soon  after  tore 
th«'  same  import.  Insensibility  was  al^o  dangerous,  and  Ironi  it  very  few  awakened, 
and  these  too  often  only  to  die  immediately.  Gangrenous' bulla*  and  numerous 
petechia*  were  of  bad  <ime»i.  .Most  frequently  the  direct  cause  of  death,  besides  the 
immediate  active  and  powerful  "infection  of  the  blood",  appears  to  have  been 
gangrene  of  the  lun^s.  Fn»m  this  also  proceeded  the  foul  breath,  in  addition  to 
whicii  los.<  of  sensation  and  of  voice  speedily  showed  themselves.  Next  followed 
paralysis  and  insensibility.  Mefore  nnd  during  all  this  period  high  fever,  thirst,  pain 
and  ■•■'leeplessness  consumed  the  strength  of  the  pntient,  and  (wlien  time  for  their 
development  remained)  bubos  in  the  axilla  and  groin  were  nssocinted  therewith.  The 
latter,  however,  often  appeared  in  the  beginning,  followed  by  a  dry  Hnd  br«  wn  tongue 
and  black  spots  upon  the  skin.  The  urine  also  was  often  black.  'I'he  phenonietia 
varied,  however,  iu  accordjtnce  with  the  period  of  the  epidemic  and  it.*"  location,  so 
that  the  symptoms  meiititmed  are  likewise  variously  recorded. 

Still  more  terrible,  however,  was  the  condition  of  public  and  private  moraU 
following  and  growing  out  of  the  enormous  mortality.  In  considering  this  we  must 
take  into  account  the  .superstition  and  universal  barbaiity  of  the  time,  and  the  general 
desperation.  Beside  the  innumerable  examples  of  the  vnnity  of  all  things  earthly, 
placed  d.-iily  and  hourly  before  all  oycA.  was  exhibited  the  lowest  avarice  ;  and  beside 
this  again  as  a  contrast,  was  displayed  a  corresponding  squandering  of  earthly  posses- 
sions ill  mortmain  gifts.  For  in  this  way  it  was  believed  that  one  miubt  escape 
jud^rnent,  and  hence  it  rC'Oilted  that,  in  a  period  when  all  others  were  losers,  the 
Church  alone  gathered  in  fabulous  wealth.  Moreover  the  bonds  of  blood  and  of 
friendship  were  severed,  since  where  help  fniled  all.  each  one  cared  for  himself  only. 
At  last  the  dead  were  laid  in  ro»vs  and  raiik.s  in  common  graves,  "careless  of  n  f-\H)l 
for  the  memory  of  the  departed".  Some  in  pleasure  led  merry  banquets  and  dances; 
others  in  sorrow  prayed  and  fasted,  while  others  still,  in  gloomy  indifference,  dared 
every  danger.  Licentiousness,  however,  celebrated  its  open  and  secret  orgies,  and 
put  to  Highl  corruption,  and  suffering,  and  despair,  and  fear,  in  the  ab.*>otute  certainty 
of  ruin.  Pilgri mages  met  carnival  processions,  and  from  the  latter  the  cni/y  j>eni- 
tential  dances  were  often  difficult  to  disringnish  No  c<immands  were  longer  obeved; 
public  safety  was  wanting  for  Imth  person  nnd  property,  luul  the  mighty  mob,  even 
while  the  majority  were  sinking  into  death,  practised  robbery,  murder  and  rapine.  The 
Jews,  however,  accused  of  poisoning  the  springs  of  water, '  were  in  many  places 
gystemiitically  murdered,  or  induced  to  sacrifice  themselves  (in  Mayence  alone  12,000 
of  these  persecuted  creatun-s  ihrew  tltemsidves  into  the  flames!),  since  their  avarice' 

1.  This  mediajval  idea  too  has  not  disappeared  everywhere,  even  at  the  present  diV, 

though  we  do  not  accu>f  the  Jews  alone  They  are  ftersecuted  out  of  a  vague 
hatred,  as  e.  g.  in  llussia.  Hungary  and  North  (iermany  in  18K0-H1.  In  Syiain 
and  Sicily,  however,  in  |sh5  even  the  physicinns  and  nurses  were  accuatd  of 
poisoning  and  maltreated  accord! ngl}-. 

2.  They  took  interest  i often  usurious),  which  was  forbidden  to  Christiana,  and  had 

in  their  hands  i)uiil.ing  in  general  —  the  only  business,  except  (heir  ancient 
occupations,  which  they  wen*  permitted  to  pursoe. 
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broQKht  apon  t1i«iB  tbe  nospicion  that  thej  were  responsible  for  the  plague —  a  sus- 
picion in  which  religions  hmte  and  th«  |>ri|ndic'e  of  race  natumll.r  plajed  their  part. 
Tet  happily  there  were  also  heroic  deedeof  seifiiacrifice.  both  on  the  part  of  numerons 

members  of  the  yet  undegenerate  rpliciooi  orders,  especially  the  Frnticiscnns  and 
certain  nssociations  of  women,  and  likewise  on  \ho  \u\rt  of  physii-Iims.  f)f  whom  a 
large  numlw'r,  led  by  tlip  most  capable,  witli  cliei  rfiil  si'lfsan itice  ^onpht  to  render 
ud  and  —  succumbed  to  the  plague.  For  no  means  were  of  an^*  avail  it  nature 
wonld  not  aaaiat.  Besides  foolish  medication  and  superstitious  remedies,  an  earnest 
•ppHoation  of  hygienic  measures,  such  as  isolation  of  the  locality  etc.,  wss  also  em* 
ployed. 

Aftpr  thp  ressation  of  thv  plai^uo,  howi»ver,  flie  already  mentioned  internal  evils 
came  more  openly  to  light,  and  \<y  tliese  were  ndded  the  exierniil  ills  of  want  and 
distress  amon>(  individuals;  for  nu  unc  had  tilled  the  Helds,  nor  would  they  sow  them 
now  for  even  high  wages so  that  this  resulted  in  universal  poverty.  Yet  the  priest- 
hood had,  on  the  whole,  gained  in  power  and  influence ! 

Afker  the  extinction  of  the  plagne,  however,  a  jsreater  fruitfulness  among  women 
was  observed,  so  that  a  surprising  number  of  twin  births  occurred  (Heser). 

As  evidence  how  a  jrreatly  overstrained,  one-sided  devotion  (possible  only  to 
those  deprived  of  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  reason)  led  minds  into  false  feelings, 
madness  and  insane  practices,  as  well  as  how  this  one-sidedness  exaggerated  at  first 
the  lower  impulses,  until,  no  longer  controlled  by  habit  and  law,  they  finally  changed 
inio  open  and  shameless  debauchery  and  sensuality,  we  may  adduce  not  only  the 
unexampled  and  universal  immorality,  which  in  these  highly  devout  times  ruled  both 
the  laity  and  rlerjry,  but  we  are  also  in  a  position  to  .«how  in  particular  from  thefe 
p-!yc!ioIoirically  remarkable  aijes,  the  concomitant  and  sncceeiiiiif:  results  of  devout 
trendy  and  immorality.  First  with  reference  to  the  Gcisslern  or  Flageliantes.  These 
we  may  define  as  those  penitents,  who,  for  the  first  time  in  1280,  attacked  by  religions 
fren^,  for  their  own  justification  and  purification  before  Ood  and  to  awaken  repent* 
ance  and  contrition  in  others,  set  out  in  multitudes  to  scourge  themseWes  from  time 
to  time,  or  to  suffer  thenis<dvei»  to  be  whipped  by  :i  president  or  other  a«sociftie,  until 
their  bodies  were  full  of  l»loo>ly  stripes,  so  that  their  hare  appearance  e.xcitcd  cr  n;- 
passion.  These  lunatics  san^:  continually  hymns  of  penitence,  and  their  expeditions 
are  said  to  have  lasted  thirty-three  and  a  half  days.  Their  sanctifying  procedures 
took  place  at  first  in  the  churches,  later,  however,  before  the  walls  of  the  city  ii* 
the  open  fields,  and  finally  at  night,  something  like  the  extravai^nces  of  oar  **  Salva- 
tion Army'*.  These  epidemics  were  repeated  several  times,  until  in  the  year  1S49, 
shortly  before  and  during  the  plnirne  *and  only  aided  hy  the  outbreak  of  the  sameK 
they  manifested  themselves  in  the  irreatest  num})er,  so  that  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  such  lunatics,  at  tirst  divided  into  sexes,  gradually  in  mixed  trains,  roved 
about,  especially  along  the  Rhine.  They  wore  only  a  shirt,  a  hat  with  a  red  erow, 
and  a  mask.  "These  eraxy  Flagellants  roamed  about  half  naked,  scourged  them- 


1.  Accordinir  to  Green  the  close  of  the  epidemic  of  the  "  I^lark  Death"  marks  the 
beginnintr  in  Kuizland  of  the  chronic  strife  between  caj)iial  and  labor.  The 
"Statute  of  Laborers",  which  provided  that  "Every  man  or  woman,  of  whatso- 
ever condition,  free  or  bond,  able  in  body  and  within  the  age  of  threescore 
years  .  .  .  and  not  having  of  his  own  whereof  he  may  live,  nor  land  of  his 
own  about  the  tillage  of  which  he  may  occupy  himself,  and  not  serving  any 
other,  shall  be  bound  to  serve  the  employer  who  .shall  require  him  to  do  so,  and 
shall  take  only  the  wanes  which  were  accustomed  to  be  taken  in  the  neighborhood 
where  he  is  bound  to  serve  '  two  years  before  the  plague  began  —  was  passed 
toward  the  close  of  im   ( H. ) 
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<eh6S  by  day,  «nd  by  nigkt  held  lewd  uMmbliM.**  Thus  grow  immoralily  developed 
oatof  ralixioaa  iosftaity,  with  manifest  resulu  as  regards  the  female  participaDta.  At 
last  the  Church  (though  otherwise  very  indulgent  at  this  time  towards  such  ezceasca 

of  religious  principle  i  saw  liorsplf  f  ompolled  to  oppose  this  puhlu-  <tearidnl. 

A  similar  developniciit,  baseU  mi  xUr  same  (irournl,  tnHiirtfstt'il  itst'lf  in  the 
"  Daucing  Mania  '  ,  wliich  raged  lilie  a  tK>rl  of  epidt-iuic  dervish-fteii/.^ ,  in  1021, 
1278  and  1375>  Thousands,  at  this  period,  danced  frantically  until  the  foam  gushed 
from  their  mouths,  convulsions  made  their  appearance  and  the  belly  swelled  ap 
immensely,  which  latter  symptom  was  relieved  b}'  bandaging  the  abdomen  and 
belaboring  It  with  kicks.  At  last  the  dnnres  took  ]>lnce  umon^r  tank>  of  boih  ^ex<'^^, 
and  for  some  time  the  maidens  had  to  l)eur  tiie  (Vcquciit  rpsnlta  of  this  mania  :il«o. 
Later,  in  the  loth  century,  a  few  such  maniacs  atili  showed  themselves.  As  Si.  Vitus 
was  their  patron,  the  title  of  "St  Vitns's  dancers'*  was  given  to  these  maniacs,  vbenee 
our  *'  St.  Vitus's  dance  "  of  to«day  has  received  its  antiquated  name. 

Religious  mania,  however,  worked  its  most  mournful  results  in  the  phenomena 
distinguished  as  "  Childrena*  Pilnrimajies"  ( Kinderfuhrten).  Kojs  ond  maidens,  all 
of  thrni  under  age,  infatuated  or  di-luded.  set  out  in  Iiosts  to  the  number  of  '.'M  tKiQ  for 
the  pttrpu^e  uf  taking  poatse.-iHioa  ut'  tlie  iloly  Sepuiciire.  In  1212,  canitid  away  by  a 
power  80  resistless  that  those  detained  against  their  will  often  sickened  and  died, 
these  mixed  bands  for  the  lirst  time  in  thousands  broke  away  to  the  sea,  led  by  one 
of  equally  immature  years.  None  attained  the  olqeet  of  the  expedition;  few  only 
returned  to  their  homes.  Many,  after  the  loss  of  diBcipline  which  had  been  at  all 
timps  very  loose,  strayed  about  aimlessly  in  the  greatest  misery.  Many  of  the  ;rirU 
espet  inlly,  scarpely  beyond  the  3  ears  of  childhood,  whose  prejrnniH-v  liad  btM  o 
acquired  in  these  expeditions  resulting  from  itiitane  religious  over-excitement, 
awakened,  instead  of  pity,  only  scoffing. 

Such  epidemics  of  religions  frenay  (among  which  must  be  included  the  burning 
of  Jew  A,  "  Judeiihrande ''.  especially  in  tlie  years  IH4S-'60)  thus  worked  at  once  in 
the  body  and  soul  of  their  victims  reealts  equal  to  those  of  the  plague  —  death  aod 
moral  corruption. 

With  the  mania  last  mentioned  we  may  close  the  list  of  public  aud  epidemic 
corruptions  of  the  faith  daring  the  last  half  of  the  Middle  Ages.  "  Thenceftirtb,  tb« 
'  Black  Death',  Bagellation  and  the  murder  of  Jews  at  an  end,  the  world  began  to  lire 

and  to  bo  happy."    But  the  physical  corruption  was  not  yet  terminated. 

Next  is  to  be  mentioned  the  "  l%tii.'li>h  Svvi'iitin«:  Sic•kIle^^.^'",  so  called  In  rnuse  it 
alwHvs  nind(>  its  first  appearance  in  En^hirid  {iov  the  tirst  lime  in  the  rear  1  1^6). • 
It  be;:an  wall  a  feeling  of  great  lassitude,  often  ending  in  trembling  and  a  single  chill. 
Soon  appeared  unutterable  anguihh,  burning  scasiations,  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach  and  loins  and  unquenchable  thirst. 

From  the  outsett  however,  a  severe  sweating  which  consumed  the  strength 
manifested  itself,  accompanied,  or  m  r<  frequently  followed,  by  a  miliary  eruption. 
These  were  followed  by  nnendurabli-  ht-adai  he,  and  extremely  troublesome  pal- 
pitation ot  tlie  heart,  IVenueiitly  bv  ilelirium  »uid  sopor,  to  which  the  sick  succuUiUi-d 
unless  they  could  be  awakened  therefrom.  The  di.«ea8e  caused  death  most  frequently 
within  the  first  24  hours.   If,  however,  death  did  not  enatie,  a  change  for  tha  better 

1.  A.  similar  outbreak  of  epidemic  chorea  following  intense  religious  excitement 

appeared  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  in  1803,  and  was  described  by  Dr.  Felix 
Uobert.son  in  1805.    (  H.  i 

2.  The  "  Sweating  Sickness"  prevailed  epidemically  in  Knglaud  in  14b(>,  laiiT,  1618. 

1529  and  1551.  The  last  epidemic  was  excellently  described  by  Dr.  John  Kay« 
(Caitts)  in  1652.  (H.) 
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Mt  in  speedily,  though  befbra  complete  recovery  8  to  14  days  always  elapsed.  —  The 
fim  epidemic  ezteaded  over  EniflMd  only,  as  did  the  second  likewise  (1506);  the 
third,  however,  extended  also  over  northern  France  (lolB) ;  the  fourth  (1529)  over 
Oermany,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Russia.  France  and  Switzerland ;  while  the  last 

( 155U  nffVpted  airain  onh-  Englftici  proper,  pxcludintr  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The 
mortaiil}'  occaaiunt:<i  hy  these  ejiKlcinii-s  wns  enormous,  since  iii  tl»e  be^rinniri;  not 
one  in  a  hundred  escaped  detili  lu  liauihur^,  at  a  Inter  period,  when  tiie  plague  hud 
already  become  milder,  in  22  days  over  1000  persons  died ;  in  Augsburg  of  15,000  sick 
■800  died  in  the  first  live  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  epidemiCt  while  later  of  3O0O 
■attacked  600  died.  In  Germany  the  sudorific  treatment  originally  practised  was 
responsttile  for  n  lartre  slmre  nf  the  high  mortality.'  which  diminished  a.s  bcttt  r  phy- 
sicians, after  the  Eiigii.sh  metiiod,  maintained  the  sweating  gently  and  for  a  brief 
period.  "  Why  should  the  sick  man  sweat  24  hours  without  intermission,  as  if  he 
were  a  horse  or  an  ox?'*  said  one  of  onr  tme^hMrted  and  honest  forefathers! 

While  the  English  sweating  sickness,  and  most  of  the  mentioned  epidemics  which 
the  Middle  Ajees  matured  have  ajcain  forsaken  us,  the  case  is  far  different  in  respect 
to  s^yphtlis  which  speedih*  heramr  the  roost  active  opponent  of  Galen  and  the 
Arabians,  t^ince  they  no  longer  sutheed  to  meet  the  new  diseaf^e.  That  this  diseafe 
is  as  old  as  the  Bible  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  hitice  something  very  bimilar 
to  it  is  mentioned  in  that  book.  We  also  find  it  delineated  with  tolerable  distinctness 
by  the  physicians  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Pliny  with  a  si|di  even  exhibited  to 
his  wife  his  ulcerated  member,  and  did  not  believe  that  it  could  be  healed  —  a  beeoti* 
ful  picture  of  marital  consideration !  However  a  knowledge  of  the  causation  (first 
recognized  by  a  few  physicians  of  the  last  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  depend  upon 
impure  inlercour.-^f  i  was  wantiiijj  to  all,  as  we  have  already  seen.  We  have  vorj' 
early  accounts  of  diseased  royal,  and  atoib  especially  clerical,  members.  Paliadius 
(367-4<)l).  a  priest  of  Helenopolis,  already  relates  a  story  of  a  monk  Heron  who  was 
infected  by  a  dancing  girl  with  whom  be  had  gone  astray,  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
called  atten^n  to  cases  even  out  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (1010).  So  too  bishop  John 
of  Speyer.  after  he  had  b<'en  loii<:  siek.  died  in  1104  of  an  nicer  of  tlie  penis  'from 
which  a  hv  nn  means  gooi!  n<]'tr  jiroceeded",  and  even  in  the  l(»th  centmy  the  clergy 
carried  about  syphilis  an  i  ^unorr)ia>a  from  one  woman  to  another.  As  early  as  the 
years  1354  and  1361  the  city  pliy^ician  of  Frankforton'the-Main  received  a  saltuy  for 
examining  impure  woman  (Kriegk).  Yet  syphilis  is  said  to  have  made  its  appearance 
here  for  the  first  time  in  1496,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  dnrintt  the  Middle  Ages  hosts 
of  wenches  profited  by  the  mass  and  coronation  ceremonies  to  ply  here  their  libidin- 
ous trade.  In  tliere  were  no  lei^s  tlian  S'MO  of  these  wtaneti  in  the  cit3',  and  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school  wished  his  triend  more  iitck  ihaii  there  were  prostitutes 
in  Frankfort  —  nice  times  these  were!  It  was  declared  in  verse  of  king  Wenzel  that 
he  was  presented  with  a  disease  by  his  beloved  Agnes : 

].  We  find  even  to  day  among  the  common  people  on  the  Rhine  the  greatest  fear  of 
"  der  Schwei^sfriesel "  so  thai  it  is  not  priident  fo  mention  the  name  at  the  bed- 
side. Since  the  miliary  f»  \<'r  of  tlic  present  day  is  usually  (jiiilo  harmless,  we  must 
conclude  that  among  the  ma^^eh  (a&  is  so  otten  the  easel  u  knowledge  uf  the 
great  danger  of  the  earlier  epidemics  lias  been  preserved  in  the  form  of  this 
dread.  Other  views  of  the  common  people  also  admit  of  an  **bistoricar'  ex* 
planation  only;  almost  all,  bowever,  depend  upon  the  unconscious  tradition,  so 
to  speak,  of  earlier,  and  especially  of  medieval  occurrences  and  medieal 
dor'trines,  Thus  the  statein»'nt,  often  heard  among  the  laiiy,  tliai  the  luimun 
stomach  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  hog,  undoubtedly  springs  from  the 
4ime  of  animal  anatomy. 
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"  That  er  davon  muMt  twrben 
Wenn  er  feulen  pegann 
An  der  stat,  dft  •ich  dy  Han 
Vor  Scham  ungem  sehen  Ihh  "  ' 

In  1472  tlio  dispnso,  in  witness  of  it«  oriuiii,  :ili  «  :i(jy  boie  the  nnmp  "  *H<-  Frar.  'o- 
sen  ",  n  title  which  it  has  rrtainrM^  amon<;  us  n|i  to  tin-  prpspnt  liiiip.  In  flmriiiinj; 
and  golden  Ma^ence  a  chorister  ^ngain  a  cleiicj  wag,  even  at  that  lime,  e-\tused  from 
lerrice  since  he  had  the  "  malu  Franzosa'*.  Somewhat  later  (1488)  a  Spanish 
phygician  named  Peter  Martjr  eomiDMerated  very  heartily  a  profenor  of  the  Greek 
language  '  becaase  he  has  caught  the  peculiar  disease  of  our  (that)  period,  which 
in  Spain  the}'  call  Bnlm.  in  Italy  the  French  dispas^o,  ntu?  which  some  physicians  c»il 
elephanliasi.s,  i»thir<  Imwever.  differently".  After  the  disease  first  appenrrd  in  «n 
apparently  epidemic  utid  manifestly  contagious  and  virulent  form  iu  lite  \»bi 
decenniuin  of  the  l.jth  century,  an  effuri  was  made  to  fix  a  definite  period  for 
its  oriiein.  Hence  one  nation  shifted  the  paternity  of  it  to  another.  One  threv  it 
upon  the  Indians,  another  upon  the  Maranen,'  another  npon  the  Africans  He,  ^nd  at 
one  titne  the  year  1490,  at  another  the  year  1 192,  then  }  VX\,  1(94,  1495  nn.l  1496  was 
pointed  out  n<  the  year  of  its  orijrin  Brtween  1494  and  149<i  \hv  "  Fn-ncli  dises';*'" 
or  "St.  Jobs  Evil"  was  descrilu  d  in  Italy  us  a  new  di^'pn<.:e,  which  was  only  rarely 
fatal,  and  on  post  mortem  examination  displayed  internal  ulcers  ivisceral  sjpbili^  . 
Men  acquired  it  from  impure  women  (Dr.  C.  Quist,  Virehow's  Archiv,  vol.  64).  The 
most  frequent  view,  however,  is  that  the  diseajee  6r»t  assumed  an  epidemic  form  before 
Naples!,  in  the  year  1496.  Thence  it  extended  over  the  .<;outh-we8t  of  Europe,  con- 
tinninc:  ti»  (limtni.xh  in  it.<?  provrress  until  about  l.'dn,  when  another  period  of  increase 
and  ilei  rease  b'L'aii  in  wiiich  exostnsc^  and  wutts  were  ()b«erved.  Airain  a  third 
period  of  exacerbation  and  remission  continued  from  about  I52ii  until  about  IMO,  io 
which  buboes 'and  alopecia  were  noiicefl.  A  fourth  period  extended  from  the  latter 
year  until  1560,  in  which  syphilitic  gonorrhcea  —  male  and  female  genital  dischsrges 
were  already  known  —  roa  ir  it.<  appcnrstnce,  while  jcummata  disappeared.  From  that 
time  on  the  disease  acquired  by  degrees  its  present  form.  The  first  writer  on 
S3'phi]is  —  1491  or  M!''» — ^  wa.s  Cotirad  Srhellig,  a  professor  at  Heidelberg.  He  was 
follf>wed  oy  Sebastian  Brant  (died  l.»2u*,  the  author  of  the  "  Narrenschiff "*  The 
symptoms  with  which  the  disease  manifested  itself  were  as  follows:  general  malaUe. 
with  weight  and  pain  in  the  head  and  a  strong  eruptive  fever,  first  noticed  anew  in  the 
present  century.  These  were  followed  by  sweating,  or  more  frequently  a  pustular  or 
vesicular  eruption  on  the  male  or  fbmale  privates,  psssing  quickly  into  ulceration. 
The  two  latter  events  rnicht  also  occur  in  other  portions  of  the  hotly  at  which  an  in- 
fectious contact  occurred,  and  were  it<»t  excited  simply  by  sexual  int»'rcoiirsp,  for  the 
contagium  was  very  active.  Alter  the  continuance  of  these  more  local  syuiptoms 
from  a  few  days  to  weeks,  a  general  eruption  was  developed,  at  first  mostly  upon  the 
lace  and  head,  then  over  the  whole  body.   This  at  all  points  quickly  passed  into 

1.  That  he  thereof  mn«<t  die. 

When  he  began  to  mortify 

In  the  place  where  every  man 

Is  loth  to  show  himself  for  shame.  (B.) 

2.  Clandestine  Jews  (always  the  Jews!),  who  were  banished  from  Spain  in  M9fi,  See 

Hajser,  vol.  Ifl.  p.  2:U;.  (H.) 

3.  Hs'ser  sars  the  earliest  work  nn  syphilis  was  the  "  Vuticinium  in  epidf  tnicfttn 

scabietn  "  of  Theodore  Ulsen.  dated  August  I,  1496.  This  was  followed  in  the 
same  year  by  the  works  of  Brant  and  Joseph  Ordnpeck,  after  which  came  the 
"  Salubre  consilium  in  postulas  males  etc.**  of  Scbellig.  (H.) 
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lorrible  ulceru?ion«,  i>eru;triitiiij:  tlie  iniisL-li's  ami  (•\rti  tlic  :>oin  s.  Hefore,  tlurinp,  Of 
afier  tha  eruption  and  the  ulcers  ot  the  .nkin,  appeari'U  niso  .severe  pains  in  the  bones, 
eftp«cUUj  %t  nisht,  followed  later  by  gummflta,  nodi  or  tnbera,  terminating  in  caries 
or  necrosis.  Besides  the  slcin  and  bones  the  muccAis  membrane  of  the  nouth  and 
thront  were  ver\-  quickly  and  often  terribly  corroded,  so  that  death  not  infrequently 
resulted  therffroni.  Next  appeared  affections  of  the  ejes  to  cloi^v.  the  disease.  The 
p!n^ue  was  often  quickly  fatal;  asQallj,  however,  it  occasioned  death  after  months 
and  years  of  horribh'  suffering.  • 

The  di.sfose  was  ui  that  period  &o  universally  diffused  throughoat  Italy,  that  even 
the  "most  respectable"  persons  were  affected,  i^t  the  head  of  these  was  Charles 
VIII.,  kinK  of  Prance,  and  of  course  pope  Alexander  VI.—  his  ordinary'  physician  in 
Venereal  matters  was  Caspar  Torella,  a  bifhop!  The  pope,  at  all  events,  was  not 
infor-te'l  at  a  'li-tancf  In-  a  vonerenl  miracle  ad  luic,  nnr  his  whole  posterity  the 
liotoriuu.i  I>orgia  tamiU*.  'I  ho  tii<<  was  diffused  tiiroughout  tlu'  ;:rt  ntcr  j  n-  r  »  f 
Kurope  by  the  numerous  soldiers  returning  to  their  homes.  1  bus  it  v/us  turi^  naiu- 
ralized  in  Germnnj,  where  it  was  called  Bos-Blattern,  Lembt  der  OUeder.  At  early 
as  1494  it  prevailed  in  Poland  and  Silchia,  especially  again  among  the  clergy,  whose 
srcrei  sins  St  thus  brought  to  light  AUnce  whs  in  like  manner  at  once  attacked,  then 
Swabift  also,  and  as  early  as  1 19.*»  the  t^dict  f>f  the  emp»>rf>r  Maximilian  already  men- 
tion»>fi  rnWs  fbf  n<«w  "  French  disease"  a  punishm<^nt  from  fun].  Jt  reached  KngluDd 
and  thr  Netherlands  in  I i!M;,  Frieslaiid  iu  WJb  and  at  a  later  period  KuKsiu  also. 

Afler  its  appearance,  the  people,  inflaenced  by  astrological  superstition,  assigned 
as  the  cause  of  the  epidemic  and  contagious  venereal  dis^a^e  sometimes  the  conjunc- 
tion of  Saturn  and  .lupiier,  sometimes  that  of  Saturn  and  Mars;  then  two  eclip.'-fs  of 
the  moon,  oneofwliich  t«H.k  jiliu'^e  in  the  sign  of  the  Bull,  the  other  in  that  of  the 
Scorpion.  The  bull  inditai'<  rde  throat  and  the  Smrpinn  tho  wpxnn!  r>r<_'nn^.  and 
thus  were  designated  by  the  iftuvens  the  principal  pluce.s  in  whicii  the  dij^ease  made 
iks  appearance.  Among  the  conjunctions  the  most  probable  cause  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  'the  disciples  of)  Mars  with  {the  very  numerous  priestesaes  of)  Venus.  * 
A  second  theory  ascribed  the  disease  to  local  causes  merely ;  another  considered  it  a 
transformation  of  th<>  bprOKy;  again  anotlu  r  reO  rred  it  to  an  importation  from 
Africa  and  AmrTicn  ;  !a<^^ly  It  was  considcre'!  .i  di-f  IctiDwn  to  Antiquity  ard  long 
existini:.  but  r;ii-tfil  l<*  an  epidemic  undi-r  especially  unfavorable  condition^  find  then 
naturuii/.ed.  I  lie  latter  opinion  is  most  probable,  for  in  the  last  deceunium  of  the 
I5th  century,  and  especially  before  >ind  during  the  campaign  of  Charles  VIII.  (14:)5», 
nnusual  heat  prevailed^  alternating  with  inundations,  failure  of  crops  and  faminCt 
and,  over  and  above  these,  was  collected  top»  ther  a  soldiery  of  the  very  worst  kind,  a 
mixture  of  all  people  and  of  many  races,  which,  iu  confi>rinity  with  the  boiribly 
barharn!i«  rn«ron»«<  of  the  "  Landsknechte '',  after  severe  liardships  aiid  the  worst 
priviiiious,  in  a  period  of  temporary  abundance  rioted  and  rolled  in  the  deepe.'-t  mire 
of  beastly  lust.  It  may  be  remarked  also  that  the  then  "modem"  syphilis  at  first 
involved  nothing  ii\|urioas  to  one's  reputation,  but  was  regarded,  like  any  other 
disease,  as  a  misfortune.  This  idea  was  held  even  as  late  as  the  16th  century :  in 
fact,  an  Proksch,  following  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  relates,  a  man  who  had  not  had 
the  disease  at  ]pa<<t  ntiee  wjis  regarded  as  boorish  and  no  irentlpTnar. '  N'(Mhing 
certain  was  yet  knona  of  its  --peeific  cause  and  occasion,  but  .s^pialis  wj  »  looked  ujton 
as  a  new  (as  we  would  >>uy  miasmulic-contagiousj  disease,  whose  origin  was  referred 
to  its  descent  from  the  liver  into  the  genitals  etc.  —  in  accordance  with  the  contem* 
porary  theories.  Perhaps  the  general  and  extreme  tolerance  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 

I.  The  lin^n  shirt?,  which  at  that  period  bet'-'in  to  ^u]. plant  woolen  gnrments.  Were 
also  considered  to  promote  the  extension  of  the  disease. 
21 
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:-exu.al  matters  particularly  may  have  had  8omethiii)£  to  do  wiili  this  charitable  cnn- 
clu8iou;  ior  purity  of  morals,  especiullj'  among  the  hit^her  classes,  was  during  this 
period  a  rare  phenomenon. 

0.  XBfi  MEDICAL  PB0FE8SI0K  DURINO  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  B8PE0IALLT  IS  Ifi£U 
hLTSBK  EALF.  FHAEMACIES  AND  OTBER  INSTITnilOlS 
FOB  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  &IGS. 

The  relations  of  the  medical  profession,  especially  in  the  last  half  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  its  culture  and  position  with  respect  to  private  individuals 
and  to  society,  differed  in  very  many  respects  fixim  those  ex»tiug  both 
earlier  and  later,  and  therefore  offer  especial  interest. 

Above  all  there  developed,  in  accordance  with  the  greater  numlH?rof 
nations  now  entering  tipoii  eullivalion  anrl  with  the  grades  of  genfrnl 
culture,  prosperity  etc.  to  wWivh  thiy  had  attained,  more  distinct  elmnir*. 
istics.  and  thus  a  greater  »nultii)li(ity  of  conditions,  than  h;ul  aj  pLaivd 
among  the  Ancients.  Then  the  clerical  t  lenieni  at  thi.s  pcrnxl  was.  it  is 
true,  still  preciominant  in  me<licine  jii^^t  as  in  all  other  sciences  and  art**. 

g.  architecture,  painting  etc.;  still  the  socnlar  elenicnt  again  manifested 
itself  in  a  higher  degree  than  was  the  case  thiring  the  ftr«*t  half  of  the 
Middle  Ages.     Physicians  for  the  Ro-called  coniinon  pt  oph-  continued, 
indeed,  to  l)e  •  for  the  nioi>t  part  niunUs,  wIhj  LrouhleU  themselves  little 
al>ont  the  advanee  of  medical  science  ;  physicians  out  of  self-interest,  who 
stained  the  god  like  art  with  superstition  '  — yet  not  they  alone,  lot  lay 
practice  too  was  prone  to  the  latter.    The  Church  had  taken  possession  of 
medicine,  ostensibly  to  exercise  and  develop  it  only  for  the  glory  of  G<h\ 
and  celestial  profit,  but  in  fact  chiefly  for  earthly  lucre.    It  thereb}- 
oecasioned  not  only  the  total  se|)aration  of  surgery  and  medicine,  but  like- 
wise gave  rise  to  a  totally  distinct  medical  and  surgical  faculty,  with 
numerous  subdivisions  of  the  latt^.  Moreover  the  separation  of  pharmaotr 
from  the  duties  of  the  ph^'sidan,  which  developed  rapidl}*  towards  the  end 
Cl  the  Middle  Ages  throagh  the  agency  of  the  apothecary-shops,  new  to 
the  West,  introduced  a  different  type  of  practice  from  that  which  prevailed 
when  physicians  also  regularly  devoted  themselves  to  the  preparation  of 
medicines.  It  was,  however,  the  guild-system  (borrowed  (torn  the  Romans) 
which  characterised  most  forcibly  the  practice  of  the  last  half  of  the 
Middle  Ages  —  a  system  which  manifested  ito  peculiar  influence  as  well  in 
the  privil^es  of  the  uuiversities,  their  grades  and  honois  and  their  guild* 
like  curriculum,  as  in  the  concession  of  the  exercise  of  higher  i.  e.  internal 
j>ractioe  awakened  thereby.    This  influence  was  displayed  too  in  the 
-genuine  guilds  of  the  surgical  faculty,  so  lightly  esteemed  by  the  physicians 
and  scorned  in  civil  and  {Mlitical  life  as  followers  of  a  dishonorable  "trade** 
and  therefore  themselves  "  dishonorable     Besides  the  latter,  all  sorts  of 
empirics  and  empiric  families  carried  on  business  as    Irregulars",  and 
thus  a  luxuriant  and  grotesque  chariatanry  grew  up,  which  disgraced 
ptactice  from  this  time  forward  down  to  the  last  century  —  and  in  some 
lands  to  the  present  day. 
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Medical  instruction,  as  we  have  seen,  was  imparted  in  the  early  por- 
tion of  the  Mi'lHIo  Ages  b}-  indivuiual  physicians,  as  in  Antiquity,  and 
especially  h\  <  ierical  physicians,  as  among  the  Benedictines.  At  a  later 
f>orio<l  instruction  was  given  in  the  numastic  schools,  where  medicine  was 
tau«^ht  under  the  title '*  physica  "  .  a  designation  which  proved  permanent. 
Besides  this,  private  study  of  tiie  writings  of  actual  and  (for  the  time) 
capable  physicians  contril>uted  to  the  ktunvledge  then  re(juired.* 

Alter  the  year  1000^  however,  secular  or  semisecular  faculties  —  there 
were  also  married  clerics  —  stepped  freely  into  the  foreground,  as  at 
Salerno  and  Moutpellier.  These  faculties  imparted  theoretic  instruction 
exclusively,  in  accordance  with  a  regular  curriculum,  while  practice  was 
learned  from  a  practising  ph3-8ician.  Besides  [physicians  propter  fafter  the 
idea  of  that  day,  a  conception  preserved  down  to  the  present  century;, 
these  institutions  of  learning  formed  also  surgeons  of  the  higher  and  lower 
classes. 

Although  these  colleges  were  Dat  originally  reoognizfsd  as  state  insti- 
tuttonsof  learning,  yet  a  complete  course  of  study  there  gave  to  the  physician 
ifieriiased  reputation  ftom  the  guarantee  thereby  afforded  cl  the  attainment 
of  medical  capacity  and  maturity.  This  was  aooomplished  in  a  still  greater 
degree  when  Salerno  was  raised  by  Roger  and  Frederick  II.  to  the  position 
of  a  legal  place  of  examination,  as  well  as  an  educational  institution  author- 
ised by  the  state. 

The  universities  proper,  which,  however,  devoted  themselves  to  teach- 
ing simply*,  not  to  independent  investigation,  and  whose  rigid  curriculum 
did  not  diiffer  greatly  ftom  that  of  Salerno,  soon  stepped  into  the  place  of 
these  schools.  Down  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  more  accurately 
down  to  the  Reformation  (which  introduced  Protestant  universities),  their 
privileges  were  granted  almost  exclusively  by  the  pope.  Subsequently 
these  were  granted  chiefly  by  the  sovereign  or  the  state.  The  universities 
gave  to  the  cities  in  which  they  were  located  much  of  their  importance. 
Not  infrequently,  in  consequence  of  dissensi<Mi8  with  the  city  or  state 
authorities,  they  migrated  in  toto,  professors,  students  and  paraphernalia, 
to  some  other  place,  even  to  distant  cities,  an  exodus  of  which  our  modem 

1.  iiareinberg  givt.-s  us  siu  inventory  ot  the  books  It  it  by  a  canon  of"  Pari.s  in  the 
beginaiii};  of  tiie  lOih  century  before  tbe  invention  of  printing.  Hn-v  aru  not  so 
very  few:  I  have  aeeo  far  amaller  libraries  among  physicianB  of  tbe  present  Hny : 
imieed,  with  a  coantrj  practitioner  I  once  found  upon  a  small  wooden  table, 
besides  som*'  knick-knacks,  five  modical  works.  The  canon's  library  contained  a 
part  of  Avicenna,  Isaac,  the  Lilium  medicinao.  Rnsa  Aiiglica,  Passiotuirius. 
Hippocrales'  Apborismsi.  John  of  Si  Amnnd.  Rhazes  nd  Alniansorem,  Guriopoti- 
tUH,  Mesue,  Arerrhoes,  one  book  ot  (ialen,  Serapion,  i^anlranc,  William  of  Salicet, 
the  Tacattt  and  a  few  others.  The  library  of  an  apothecary  of  the  jear  1402 
was  not  maeh  smaller.  In  the  16tli  century  one  of  the  largest  public  libraries  in 
Spain  contuliuMi  only  120  works.  Of  course  tiu'  "pagan"  writers^^aii  through- 
out the  whole  Middle  Ages— if  not  undec  the  ban,  were  at  least  stigmatised  as 
heretical. 
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Studi'iiti'nimHziiiie "  form  only  a  caricature.'  Oceasiouallv  new  univf-r- 
sities  or  perhaps  branches  of  an  old  one  were  thus  ebtablisherl.  In  this  vva.v 
the  universiU'  of  Leipsic  is  duo  to  an  emigration  of  the  students  of  I'nvijue, 
and  Fnduu  owes  its  university  to  an  exodus  of  the  students  of  Hnlo^jna. 
while  branches  of  Lhu  hitter  universiLv  were  also  establisheil  in  Mi  iia  ai.d 
Florence.  Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  war  or  disease,  an  entire  university 
removed  temporarily  to  another  place,  subsequently  returnins;  to  its  original 
seat.  Thus  the  university  of  Heidelberg  in  1491  removed  to  iSpoyer  ia 
consequence  of  the  plague;  in  1563  it  removed  agaiu  to  Oppenheim,  io 
1564  to  Eppingen  nod  in  1694  to  Fninkfort  and  Weinbeiro*  The  UDiven> 
tties  were  originall}*  free  and  voluntary  associations  of  teachers  and 
students.  The  earliest  German  universities  were  the  same^  and  most  of 
them  were  organized  after  the  model  of  the  university  of  Paris.  Such  was 
e.  g.  the*  university  of  Prague,  to  which,  indeed,  the  first  eight  teachers 
(among  Uiem  one  medical  teacher)  were  called  fVom  the  school  of  Paris. 
In  this  way  Paris  attained  for  the  first  time  through  its  university  great 
infiuence  upon  Germany.  Besides  the  university  of  Prague,  the  following 
institutions  were  also  modeled  after  Paris :  The  universities  of  Vienna, 
Heidelberg,  Cologne  (indirectly  from  Prague),  Leipsic,  jRostoek,  (ireifl»- 
walde,  Krfurt  (largely),  Louvain  (throogb  Cologne),  Treves,  Freiburg 
(from  Vienna),  Ingolstadt.  "Some  of  their  Statutes  begin  with  a  eulogy 
of  their  alma  matter  of  Paris.  From  Paris  too  the  whole  sj'Stem  of 
Scholasticism,  the  quarrels  between  Nominalism  and  Realism  and  the 
piedominance  of  the  theological  thcult^*  were  adopted.  Bologna,  the 
second  patt>.'rn  university,  was  taken  as  a  model  by  Basle  an<l  Tlibingen 
alone."  (Hanke.)  —  At  the  outset  the  teachere  were  not  divided  into 
faculties,  but  the  same  professors  lecture<l  on  medicine,  jurisprudence  and 
theology.  It  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  these  professors  were  dividtti 
into  taculties,  and,  :is  a  rule,  the  medical  faculty  followed  long  after  the 
establishment  of  the  faculties  of  theoloijy.  law  and  philos<»phy.  I'aris 
received  her  medical  faculty  in  1215,  and  I  psala  not  until  1.51»5.  All  of 
these  organized  themselves  into  guilds,  helil  guild-banijuets  and  maintaine<i 
guild-quarrels.  There  were  always  two  (one  of  the  theoretical,  and  one  f»f 
the  practical  branches  ),  more  rarely  three  or  four,  of  these  teachers,  of  whom 
the  professors  of  medicine  lectnre<l  also  nn  botany  el*-  .*^<)  als<t  tlic  teacher 
of  anatoujy  (included  in  the  currieuhiui  from  the  time  of  Moiidino.  and 
practically  (hMnonsliatcd  by  dissertions.  especially  in  Italy  and  France  > 
ofie!i  nifjde  sport  of  the  teacher  of  l>o!nnv.  the  teat  her  «if  botany  f>f  Th«» 
pr()fe>sf)r  ot'  pljysics  etc  .  just  .as  the  medi<"il  professors  <lo  to-day  in  very 
many  uni\ eisities,  Thouirh  \ve  profess  to  hrue  h>ng  outstripped  the  Mid<lU' 
.\<;es.  (bit  if  the  cliief  means  of  instruction  were  the  disputations  bilweeii 
the  slucients,  in  which  they  were  ex|)ected  to  prove  their  knowle<lge  and  dex- 

1.  Snch  an  exoduii  from  Oxfonl  nccarred  in  1209.  Three  thoiiMfid  profersor*  and 
.<«tii(]<  ntfl  withdrew  tn  riinibridtse,  Miii'Ntone  and  HendinjE  and  oontinaed  absent 
for  five yf^arg.   In  modern  parlance  Oxford  was  "boycotted'*.  (H.) 
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terity  in  repartee.    Besides  these  ordinary  scholastic  and  Arabian  polemics 
there  was  arranged  each  year  a  general    grand  debate  "  (dispntationes  de 
qnolihetv    This,  tiowevcr,  finally  d^enerated)  so  that  at  last  provision  was 
made  for  the  jests  of  the  listeners  and  the  participants  by  a  *' dispntatio  de 
(jntestionibus  miris  principalibus  "'.  marked  by  wit  and  obscenity.    This  cus- 
tom was  prohibited  at  Heidelberg  for  the  first  time  in  1518.    The  students 
united  themselves,  for  the  most  part  in  aeeordance  witli  their  natioiinlity. 
into  sn-enllpd  "  Natioiisi       wliich.  however,  did  not  etMitain  exclusively 
repres(Mit:vLives  of  the  nation  tVoin  which  tht'V  derived  t\w\v  iiuincs.  tiiough 
these,  (ii  course,  formed  the  chief  eontingent.     These  *■  Nations    had  their 
spt  <'ial  assembly-rooms,  their  own  [n-iperty,  and  when  necessaiy  suppciited 
their  own    members   ete.     There  were  man}-  establishments,  so(alhd 
bnr*>jv where  students  received  Ixiard  and  lodging,  or  the  lornH  r  only, 
if  neeosarv  free  of  expense     The  preliminary  education  was  aisd  ohtainid 
at  the  universities  (as  in  Knglish  universiticB  of  the  pre^rent  day  i,  and 
within  th<'  i)hilosophical  faculty.    Of  course  horuhiys  and  vulgarity  were 
not  lacking.    In  Italy  the  cai nival  was  un  (  special  occasion  of  festivity, 
and  notorious  for  its  rudeness.    The  uuuiber  of  jsLudents  was  relatively  very 
large.    While  the  most  popular  fJerman  universities.  Vienna  and  Ikrlin. 
hud.  the  former  (in  18SH-84)  5.221  students,  and  the  latter  (in  llie  summer 
of  1S84)  4.154,  Oxford  in  1340  is  said  to  have  had  no  less  than  14.000, 
Paris,  about  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  12,000,  and  Bologna,  though 
attended  chiefly  by  students  of  law  only,  is  said  to  have  had  10,000.  Of 
ooorse  there  may  have  been  among  these  students  numerous  learned 
vagalionds,  of  whom  there  was  at  a  later  period  sucli  a  host  under  the 
title  of  "  travelling  scholars (fahrende  Schiller),  but  yet  these  numbers 
are  astonishing,  even  if  we  admit  that  some  exaggeration  and  incorrect 
figuring  (nniversity-statistics,  which  here  and  there  also  to-day  smack 
somewhat  of  watering-place  statistics!)  ma}*  have  crept  in.  Complete 
liberty  of  removal  from  one  university  to  another  (Freiziigigkeit)  was  per- 
mitted to  the  students,  and  the  grades  of  domestic  and  foreign  universities 
were  everywhere  regarded  as  equivalent. 

The  teachers  for  a  long  period  received  no  salary  —  except  at  Salerno, 
where  they  were  paid  from  the  outset.  They  depended  upon  the  receipts 
from  benefices,  their  lectures,  their  examination  and  graduating  fees  and 

1.  Ill  tlif^  FnivrTsify  of  Vnr'\^  thfre  wcrp  four  "  Nrttiuris      tliat  of  France,  wliicli  in- 

claded  the  bi.shopiics*  tir  itH*tri»|n>htaii  prtivinces  of  Pnris,  Seii.s,  Hliciins  and 
Bour^re.s.  with  all  aouthern  Eutupe  (Spain,  Italy  etc.) ;  that  of  Kiigluiid,  including 
the  British  Isles  and  nil  northern  and  eastern  Europe;  the  NArmiindy  nation, 
confined  to  the  province  of  the  same  name ;  and  the  Picardj  nation,  representing 
tlio  dioceses  of  BeauvBif.  Novon.  Amion.s.  I,aon  and  T^Touanne  or  de.s  .Morins. 

2.  From  thpse  aros«'  ihf  nm-ii^rn  Trrni  "  I'tn lien  ".    Tlif  "  landsniBtiti'-i  liiiftl:(  lion 

Corp^"  of  the  present  dny,  e.  u..  '  lite  liheiianrn ",  "die  Wcstpliiileii  etc.  nrv 
dt.':«cendauts  or  relics  of  these  "  Nations".  The  '  Colleges"  and  ''  Halls"  of  the 
KnjsHsh  universities  are  the  sole  remains  of  the  isedia?vnl  '*bun:ip"  nnd  pre- 
paratory schools. 
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their  j^ractice  alone.  Many  of  tlu'in.  in  consequence  of  the  small  profit  of 
their  teu'liiiiir.'  if  the}'  were  not  aln>:itlv  bishops  or  jin-lj  hi^hops  also,  ottru- 
pied  the  tiUice  of  ordinary  ph^'siciiin-^  t  >  one  of  the  L^reater  or  lesser  poten. 
tatesfai  that  time  as  nuraerons  as  vermin.  i)arlicularly  in  Italy),  or  they  filled 
the  pf)siiion  of  city  ph^'sictau.  In  somewhat  later  times  the  proft.ssonal 
salaries,  however,  were  sometimes  tolerably  high,  as  at  Pavia  in  l.iOr*.  171 
lire'^  per  month,  though  others,  ou  the  amtrary,  received  only  22,  or  ■  ea 
4  lire.  One  of  the  professors  of  medicine  at  Tiibingeii  in  141>1  n^ceivi-a  an 
annual  salary  of  only  171  marks  (about  *43>.  and  the  other  only  al»onl  1-10 
marks  (^^iij/.  The  hii:hest  salary  was  paid  to  the  professor  of  inrisprudenw. 
who  receive<l  205  murks  (about  $51).  These  professors  too.  in  a  memorial 
to  the  lleichstag  at  Rottenburg,  called  tliemselves  "  poor  fellows  In  >lont- 
peliier  until  the  15th  century  the  professors  were  dependent  upon  their  honor- 
aria. Of  the  two  professors  of  the  medical  faculty,  one  was  its  dean.  Assis- 
taiita  to  the  chair  of  the  professor  were  fouud  iu  the  baccalaurei,  licentiati 
and  doctoret.  Botogna  in  1451  had  no  lew  than  170  professon.  Papal  boDfl 
determined  the  text-books.  Thas  e.  g.  such  a  bnll  in  the  I3tb  century  desig- 
nated the  Aphorisms"  of  Hippocrates,  his  **])e  ratione  i^ctns  in  acutis**, 
the  treatise  of  Theophilus  "  De  corporis  homani  fabrica Honain  and 
^gldlus  of  Corbeil.  These  designations  continued  in  foroe  fkr  into  the 
following  ages.* 

1.  Complpfp  fropdom  in  the  choice  of  t<»nehers  pr?»vnil<'(l,  m  that  the  ?sti)dfnt«  w*-r« 

not  contiried  to  any  one  university  and  thus  had  their  teachers  tnattriallv  in  their 
power,  particularly  as  the  latter  were  formally  chosen  or  accepted  bj  the 
stodenta. 

2.  A  lira  at  present  i.s  worth  about  19  cenu.  (Hi 

3.  What  were  at  least  the  popular  medical  authorities  in  Knjzlaud  daring  (he  14lh 

century  may  be  uutherpd  from  rhaticci'R  "  Poctour  of  Pfaisik": 
"W'el  kiitw  he  the  ulde  Ec^eulapiuh 
Aud  Deyscorides,  and  eek  Risus  (perhaps  RuiTusj 
Otde  Ypoeras,  Haly  and  Oalyen, 
Serapion,  Basis  and  Avycen, 
Averrois,  Damascien  and  Constant3'n, 
Bernnffl  nnd  Oatesden  ami  (lilbertjn." 


Haser  furni.shes  m  wiili  tin-  following  programme  of  tbe  curriculum  at  the  uoiver- 
fiity  of  Leipiic  about  the  snnie  period  : 


HOVB. 

FlUT  YXAR. 

Skcojid  Ybab. 

TnsD  Ybak. 

ft*7  A.  M. 

Firvl  canon  nl  Avtc«nn» 
with  the  esptaostloBS  of 
Jacob  of  Pbrll. 

The  porra'*  of  Ga- 
lon, with  the  expoolUoQ  ot 
TorrlglaBD. 

The  •«  ApKoriaoo "  of 
If  i  ppoeraleo,  with  thoeom* 
nitnuric*  of  Galea  ood 
JaeobuB. 

1  P.M. 

Il^v.k   I.\   ..f   Kt.;i/.-  Ji.l 
Aliiiiiniwrtriii,  wUh  tlit>  t-x- 
porf  tioa  ot  Afculwiut. 

I"ir«l  f<  II   fi.i.rJh  iKKik  of 

thv  canuo  of  Avicenuo. 

Fourili  fi?n.  l»l  book  of  . 
till'   carii.n   of  Avir^nna, 
witfl  thi    roni ra>'tit a r V  .tf 
1  l>iDU»(l«  iiarbo  or  Hugo. 

SP.3I. 

Tito  '•  DttriorM"  rend  tome  work  aloud,  In  tbla  >•  wmetter"  the  *•  ProfBMtleen*' 

1  of  lli|tpiKTat«>9. 

The  proi^ramiAe  adds:    "Anatomia  «eu  corporis  insectto  sinKoHs  aiiniii,  corpoie 
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Tli<  1.  LTul  age  for  entering  upon  the  office  of  teacher  —  as  well  as  into 
nctual  pia(  ii<n  — whs  the  2l8t  year,  and,  besides  other  qualifications,  in 
tljost^  ]!r(  iii(iM  <»d  tinu'S  leijitimacv  of  birth  wr(s  also  retiuired.    This  was  a 
»iUestiou  (^oileu  ralher  critical  in  those  days;,  tiie  answer  of  wiiich  belonired 
properly  rather  to  the  father  (^r  mother  of  the  party  concerned  than  to  the 
8tii<lent  himself    rerniission  to  teach  was  at  first  free  to  all  ;  then  it 
was  «rninted  or  sold  by  the  chief  magistrates,  the  Faculty  or  rniversity- 
It  was  not  until  later,  when  great  abuses  bt-canie  practisetl  in  connection 
Hith  this  power,  that  the  privilege  waw  associated  with  a  definite  examina- 
tion or  a  fixed  term  of  study.    Thus  any  person  after  three  years'  study  at 
Paris  cuukl  impart  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches,  though  he  could 
not  practice,  and  then  bore  the  title  of  Hacculaun  u.s  Hachalurius).  After 
three  years  more  he  became  a     Maizister  .  particularly  a    Magister  iu 
Physica",  when  he  could  lecture  in  all  departments  of  medicine  and  for 
tUe  first  time  could  practice.    The  number  of  these  teaching  Magistri 
was  often  very  great,  so  that  e.  g.  at  Ingolstadt  alone  in  1492  thirty  such 
penoDS  lectared  ou  Aristotle.   These  'sMagislni "  and   Baocalaurei  ^  took 
the  place  of  our  "PriyatdoceDten      The  anivetsity  professors,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  surgeons  and  the  teachers  of  Salerno,  during  the  Middle 
Ages  were  clerics,  and  were  also  condemned  to  celibacy  —  hence  the  long 
robe  —  onless  a  special  dispensation  to  the  contrar}*  was  obtained.  In 
France  they  did  not  receive  permission  to  marry  until  in  1452.   After  this 
time  they  no  looger  scorned  surgery  so  much  as  before.   They  were  classed 
among  the  teachers  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  were  accordingly  distinguished 
as  Artiste'*,  a  title  which  still  lingers  among  the  teachers  of  fencing, 
dancing  and  equestrianism  in  our  universities.   There  were  also  female 
teachers  of  medicine  originally  at  Salerno,  who,  by  the  way,  occupied  them- 
selves with  a  cnrions  treatment  of  ulcers,  for  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
softness  of  their  hands,  they  were  in  especisl  demand.    Academic  ftvedom  '* 
dates  ftrom  the  year  1057  or  1055,  when  Frederick  L  Barbarossa  took  the 
professors  under  his  protection,  permitted  them  to  sojourn  at  any  nniver^ 
sity  and  liberated  the  students  ftom  the  Jurisdiction  of  everyone  save  their 
own  professors  and  the  bishop. 

Besides  the  already  named  grades  of  physicians  proper — the  Baccal- 
aureus  and  the  Magiater  in  Pbysica,  which  latter  corresponded  pretty  nearly 
to  our  modern  Doctor "  there  was  also  at  that  period  the  grade  of 
Doctor,  which  made  its  appearance  in  the  12tli  ( r  tury.  but  came  into 
vogue  in  its  present  sense  at  a  much  later  period.  In  earlier  times,  on  the 
contrary,  it  belonged,  and  was  assigned  only  to  teachers  proper.  The 

«xaiiinii  (iljlaid,  hubcbitiir,  sine  (|un  nnlln  )i('i  f('(  ta  inorboruni  et  bumanw  coojiti* 
tutioiiiH  cojjriilio. —  Disputuiioais  exerciiium  i4un  dcerit." 

U  will  be  seen  that  ibe  lectares  b^gan  esrly  (€  A.  M.  in  suminer  and  7  A.  M.  in 
winter),  and  ihat  there  were  only  two,  or  at  most  tiiree,  a  day.  In  early  times 
tbestudent.s  themsplveg  selected  tlie  authors  for  ttndy  and  explanation,  but  at  a 
later  period  thifl  question  was  determined  for  them  by  the  antboritiea.  (H.) 
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graduation  leo  Jilinost  everywhere  were  high,  and  were  [>aid  [larlly  in  money, 
l)artly  in  lulicles  ot  industr}*  etc.,  and  this  hitter  system  has  been  ]>r<^er\-ed 
down  lo  the  present  day  under  the  form  of  obligatory  presc-nts  l<>  the 
examining  professors.    Tliese  •  pietsentii    consisted  of  gloves,  sundry  yunis 
of  cloth,  hnts,  caps  etc.,  und  to  these  must  l>e  added  the  ex|K'Ui>cs  of  tlie 
doctors   b:ui(iuet.    Oradu:ition  ;il  Salerno  cost  in  money  al»out  fCO  ,  in 
Paris  it  ii>  said  to  h.iw:  cost  as  much  as  sslOOO.  a  colossal  sum  when  we 
consider  tlie  rehitive  value  of  iiiouey  in  those  days.    Originally  the  |)ope 
gave  to  the  faculties  the  permission  to  administer  degrees.    The  Paris 
factdty  graduated  a  doctor  of  tbeolog)'  for  the  firat  time  in  1231.  After 
the  14lb  century,  however,  the  emperor  also  aatborized  the  faculties  to 
graduate  stttdeutB.  The  Doctorate  wa»  bestowed  upon  learned  '\  I  e.  Inter- 
nal phyatciana  alone,  and  these  were  required  to  take  an  oath  to  maintain 
the  doctrines  and  methods  of  treatment  etc.  which  bad  been  delivered  to 
them  (Just  as  in  Egypt).   Even  surgeons  were  educated  in  the  schools  of 
the  earlier  periods,  e.  g.  at  Salerno,  and  the  custom  of  the  latter  school  was 
transmitted  to  all  the  Italian  universities.   In  Vienna  too,  as  early  as  the 
15tb  centur}%  separate  lectures  upon  surgery  were  delivered,  long  before 
this  was  done  in  any  other  German  university.  The  curriculum  appointed 
for  surgeons  included  fewer  branches  and  a  shorter  term  of  study  than  that 
of  physicians  proper,  and  was  also  characterized  by  the  fact  that,  according 
as  one  wished  to  become  a  higher  or  an  inferior  surgeon,  the  course  of  study 
was  differently  framed,  even  in  respect  to  the  langaage  employed  in  instruc- 
tion and  examination.   This  for  higher  surgeons  alone  was  the  Latin,  while 
for  the  lower  it  was  their  native  tongue.   The  superior  surgeon  only  could 
be  a  "  Magister  in  Chirurgia  '\   In  the  universities  outside  of  Itaty  the 
surgeons  were  not  considered  members  of  the  faculty  (in  Paris  not  of  the 
Sorbonne),  bat  as  subordinate  to  that  body,  and  such  was  the  case,  indeed, 
from  the  beginning  onwarti.    Accordingly.  a>*  early  a.s  the  IHih  century, 
there  developed  at  Paris  a  rival  institution,  the  fraternity  of  su|)efior 
surgeons,'  which  claimed  the  right  of  teaching  and  examination  in  siiigen% 
was  nominally,  indeed,  subordinate  to  the  I'niversity,  but  was  in  fact  very 
little  under  the  control  of  the  latter.    This  independence  was  openly  mMi* 
fested  jn  impartinir  the  irrnde  of    Magister  in  Chirurgia     which  corres- 
ponded to  that  of  •  Maizisti  i  in  I'iiysica  "  an«l  i-nlitled  the  recipient  to  a 
similar  dress  with  the  latter  ("  Chirurgicns  de  la  longue  rt>bc  ").  Sulxmiin- 
ate  again  to  tliese  were  the  inferior  surgeons,  who  at  the  outset  were 
always  instructed  by  the  superior  (and  often  too  ;it  a  later  period  amid 
many  struggles),  until,  in  ('r»nsc«|nence  ot  (ju.-u ri  ls  n  l.ttivc  to  rank,  the 
F.icnlty.  fffim  en\  v  :in<l  jealousy  ag:i!nst  tlir  hiulicr  siir;:c<>ns.  took  the 
l<>wer  undir  tlirii-  iiist iiiction  and  pr«>tf<  iion,  altliouLrli  the  businens  of  the 
latter  was  icu'^udcii  as  disreputable.    As  *•  Chii  iiiuicns  de  la  conrlc  ioIm' 
they  were  also  periniticd  tn  wenr  a  .short  l)laek  gown  trimnu-d  with  velvet. 
In  Knglaud  at  an  early  period  there  were  schools  and  universities  in 

1.  Or  Confrerie  d«  Saint^Come.   ( H.  J 
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wliich  medical  instruction  was  iiiipaited.  In  spite  of  the  existence  of  the 
latter,  however,  English  physiciniiH  went,  as  a  rule,  to  Montpi'llior  :ind 
Paris:  for  in  the  Enfjlish  univer*?iti**.s  di  ili;it  ]>erif>d  f:is  at  ttu'  ]iri  -vnt  (hiy ) 
only  a  few  lectures  were  tlelivered  on  th.  -hIiJitI  of  in«'(iuMno.  wliili'  Mont- 
pellier  and  Paris  enjoyed  so  great  a  reputation,  thai  the  number  of  students 
of  the  university  of  the  latter  citv  e.  2.  in  the  13th  ceuturv  exceeded  even 
thai  o(  ihc  ordinary  inhal)irant8  of  the  city. 

(ierraany.  hp??idos  a  f»  w  physicians-in-oitlinary.  had  for  u  long  {>eriod 
no  other  nu  dicai  iurulty  than  the  bath-keepers  and  barbers.  Instruction 
in  their  i*espective  arts  was  imparted  hv  the  skilled  brothers  of  the  trade, 
especially  after  these  were  organized  min  iiuikls.  Tlie  regulation  prevailed 
that  no  bath-kee|)er  should  take  more  tlum  three  apprentices.  Sons  of 
Masters  of  their  art  were  compelled  to  undergo  instruction  for  two  years, 
children  of  other  personB  for  four  years.  Their  examination  was  often  made 
by  physicians,  or  at  least  in  the  presence  of  physicians ;  ftequently,  how- 
ever, by  the  guild  alone.  A  sample  of  work  Meisterstilck  masterpiece), 
consisting  originally  in  shar[)ening  a  knife,  later  in  preparing  certain  salves 
or  plasters,  was  required. 

Only  the  higher  German  Wandlirzte  were  educated  abroad,  and  espe- 
cially in  Italian  and  French  schools.  So  great  were  the  sacrifices  necessary 
to  procure  an  education  in  these  schools,  that  such  surgeons  are  not  found 
in  Germany  until  towards  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  frontier 
cities  Strassbuf^g  and  Basel,  and  also  in  Vienna.  Even  then,  however,  they 
were  reiy*  scarce,  though,  as  Pfolspeundt  tells  us,  some  surgeons  immigrated 
into  Germany  f\rom  Italy  at  an  early  date.  Apothecaries  received  their  in* 
structton  originally  partly  from  physicians,  partly  fWim  Masters  in  their 
department.  Thus  the  French  aixithecaries  e.  g.  in  the  13th  century  took 
an  oath : 

"  To  hnnor,  esteem  and  strre  not  only  the  doctors  of  medicine  who  instructed 
tbem  in  the  knowledice  of  the  prescriptions  of  phHrmaey.  but  mho  the  teachers  and 
masler-apothf caries:  to  speak  no  ^'vil  of  either,  and  to  do  ever.\  tl.in':  \\  !iich  mar  con- 

trliiute  to  tlie  honor,  reputntion.  ombelli.Hhnient  and  niaje.sty  of  n>edicine.  Also  in  no 
way  to  tducb  the  forbidden  pans  of  women,  except  in  the  extremest  necessity." 

This  latter  clause  seems  to  hint  at  some  very  curious  customs  on  the  part 
of  the  ai)Othecaries  of  those  times,  which  are  explained  and  authenticated 
still  more  clearly  by  the  advice  of  Saladin  of  Ascul<»  that  apothecaries 
should  marry  earl}',  "  because  in  this  way  their  youthful  vigor  would  be 
curbed  and  they  would  become  quiet,  gentle  and  decorous  Apothecaries 
at  this  time  (and  long  after)  were  allowed  to  treat  internal  diseases.  In 
Ti' t  there  were  apothecary-surgeons  etc..  .is  in  Kngland  at  the  present  day. 
in  France  after  133t»  their  term  of  study  lasted  four  years.  At  the  termin- 
ation of  this  period  they  were  required  to  make  a  ••masterpiece".  Their 
kn<»wledge  was  expected  to  extend  to  the  readini;  of  prescriptions,  the 
comprehension  of  the  Antidotarium  of  Nicholas,  and  the  skilful  manufac- 
ture of  confections. 
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^'ete^inary  instruction  was  probably  imparted  simply  by  the  ■•  Practi- 
tioners "  of  that  branch  ;  possibly  also  by  a  few  higher  physicians.  So  too 
the  midwiTes  instructed  each  other  in  their  art  or  want  of  art,  and  at  kaat 
in  the  eloquenoe  necessary  for  teaching  the  aforesaid  azt  they  eonld  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  lacking. 

The  body  of  practitioners  —  both  practioe  and  mignitioa  were  every' 
where  ftee  —  was,  as  we  have  already  partly  seen,  divided  in  manifold  waya. 
First  of  all  were  the  higher  and  lower  practitioners/  the  latter  banning 
with  the  suigeons,  while  the  former  included  only  the  ph^-sicians.  By  the 
latter  were  at  first  understood  only  the  numerous  clerical  physicians,  who 
of  course  treated  the  sick  with  charms,  exorcisms  etc.  These,  as  already 
mentioned,  practised  medical  treatment  in  this  period^  but  In  general, 
though  they  professed  *^  to  interest  themselves  in  the  sick  through  compas- 
sion onlj',  they  yet  acquired  wealth  by  avarice  and  deceit",  rather  than 
treated  the  sick  with  care,  so  that  even  the  Council  of  Vienna  (1312) 
ordered :  In  future  the  laity  only  shall  superintend  hospitals,  in  order  that 
the  sick  may  be  better  cared  for."  Accordingly,  even  at  this  time,  there 
must  have  been   hospital  physicians.'* 

The  higher  physicians,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century*  began 
to  belong  chiefly  to  the  laity,  were  authorized  to  practice  all  branches  of 
medicine  in  all  places,  and  were  called  Physici  Pucbsrzte  in  oontrsst 
to  the  clerical  pbysiciuns  or  "  Seelena^rzte  Magistri  in  Physica,  and  later 
Doctores  Medicina;.  Until  the  14th  century  most  of  them  were  educated 
in  Italian  or  French  universities,  whither  the  Germans  were  compelled  to  go 
fipom  the  lack  of  such  institutions  at  home,  and  they  always  pructi^d 
medicine  alono.  Indeed  this  fact  Ixc  ime  so  much  a  distinction,  that  it 
alone  seemed  adapted  to  give  the  higher  medical  rank.  From  the  fellows 
of  the  Faculty  of  Paris  an  oath  was  required  that  they  would  not  join  the 
snffronns  ~a  regulation  in  which  malevolence  and  envy  undoubtedly  played 
their  \K\n  I  This  separation  was  marked  in  the  strongest  manner  in  Fram-e. 
and  was  followed  also  in  rJormany.  where  the  occu|>ation  of  ssiir^crv  made 
one  disreputable  ".  This  was  never  the  case  in  Italy,  s^iuce  there  many 
physicians,  and  even  teachers,  did  not  occupy  themselves  exclusively  with 
medieine.  but  also  practised  surgery,  in  which  case  thev  ]\n<}  ilie  retpiired 
operations  performed  by  assistants."  ('l<»rical  physicians  belongeil  to  the 
lower  as  well  as  the  higher  clerg}' ;  but  those  who  sprung  from  the  lower 

1.  A  Sileaian  documentor  1353  distin|Etti»bet :  "  Runatarczt,  wundarext,  vrowen.  dj 

do  wassir  lieaeen  nnd  aptheker"  Sebastian  Brant  makes  a  distinction  as  follow* : 
a  physician  gives  aoor  and  bitter  drinks,  that  the  patient  may  set  well ;  a  barber 

(IresHPs  and  ents  wonn<h. 

2.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  otlu  r  arts  including  painting)  in  Italy.    While  in 

Germany  these  were  reckoned  among  the  guild-trades,  and  accordingly  among 
the  lower  ocenpations  in  which  indentorea  were  requirpd  and  etnployed,  in  Italy 
eminent  painters  were  highly  ettteemed  and  entirely  out  of  the  control  of  the 
leuilds.  Vet  Diirer  snid  that  at  home  he  was  merfly  tolerated  by  the  higher 
elaases,  while  in  Italy  the  artiau  were  htirhty  r«>8pected  and  proaperoua. 
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class  were  so  ij^norant  that  even  the  rhiircU  itself  was  forced  to  declare  the 
successes  of  certaiu  individuals  veritable  miracles,  and  to  canonize  the 
parties  roticerned.    Incase  of  the  death  of  one  of  these  clerical  piiysicians 
—  indeed  with  other  physicians  too  — some  writing  of  Galen.  Hippocrates 
etc.  was  usually  laid  in  the  cortiii.    The  practice  of  medicine  was  frequently 
forbidden  to  the  monks  and  clergy  in  gener:il   r  g.  in  1131,  1162,  1212), 
but  without  doing  miicii  i>ood.    The  decrees  of  Lhe  councils  were  simply 
ignored,  even  as  regards  surgical  operations,  which  were  most  strongly  in- 
terdicted.   (Ecclesia  abhorret  a  sanguine).     In  the  ranks  of  the  higher 
clergy,  however,  were  often  found  well  educated  physicians,  as  well  as  some 
derioal  adveotarers.  In  the  former  class  we  may  mention  John  of  St.  Amand, 
Peler  of  Spain  (died  1277 ;  Thesaurus  pauperum),  Simon  de  Cordo  etc. 
Among  the  adventarers  fVom  the  ranks  of  the  higher  clerg;)-  weie  not  a  few 
physieians^in-oidiDary,  e.  g.  William  of  Beanfet,  Canon  of  Paris  under  I^ilip 
IV.,  who  in  1304  exchanged  his  practice  for  the  episcopal  chair ;  Magister 
Wilbelm  (1233),  the  first  physician  in  Moravia,  priest  and  physicus  in 
SSnaim  etc.   To  this  office  were  chosen  the  more  capable,  or  more  ftequently 
the  more  fortunate  physicians^  who  had  already  acquired  distinction.  As 
an  example  of  an  adventurer  we  may  mention  Peter  of  Aichspalt,  bishop 
of  Basel,  who  was  deputed  to  solicit  in  Rome  an  archbishopric  for  another 
peisoD,  but  cured  pope  Clement  Y,  of  an  accidental  sickness  and  received 
for  himself  in  return  the  Electorate  of  Mayence  —  the  most  brilliant  hono- 
tariom  ever  given  to  a  physician.   Clerical  physicians  at  that  period  often 
enjoyed  church  benefices,  in  return  for  which  they  were  expected  to  instruct 
pupils  gratuitously  and  to  treat  the  sick  without  expense — a  thing,  how- 
ever, which  seems  never  to  have  been  done.   Hence  the  emperor  Sigismund 
in  1406  enforced  these  regulations,  and  in  reference  to  these  benefices  saj'S : 
The  high  Magistrt  in  Physica  treat  no  one  gratuitously,  and  hence  they  are 
going  to  bell.'*   Clerical  physicians,  moreover,  in  many  cities  imparted 
gratoitous  advice  on  appointed  days,  chiefly  in  the  vestibules  of  the 
churches,  whither  the  sick  were  brought,  or  whither,  if  able,  they  were 
compelled  to  come  —  a  custom,  as  it  seems,  recognizing  the  claims  of 
priestly  charity,  though  in  other  respects  the  priests  did  not  perform  their 
duties  very  aealoasly,  as  the  decree  of  the  (^ouncil  of  Vienna  proves. 

We  saw  something  similar  during  the  papal  rule  in  Rome,  where  all  the 
cripples  and  sick,  with  the  beggars  etc.  collected  at  the  church  doors, 
although  no  longer  to  obtain  medical  advice  ;  and  we  also  observe  at  the 
pn'sent  day  something  analogous  in  our  advertised  hours  of  consnltntion 
for  the  poor,  which,  however,  seem  designed  to  attract  principally  the  purser 
of  the  rich. 

The  secular  physicians,  who  f(tr  a  long  period  were  fcaicc.  were  for 
the  most  part  physicians-in-onlinnrv  <u'  communal  physicians,  niDrf  rarely 
private  physicians.  As  city  physicians — tiiis  class  alrcaily  existed  in 
North  ricrmany  in  the  loth  eeiituiy.  and  from  this  time  began  to  be  more 
numerous  in  Germany  generally  —  they  served  only  for  a  definite  period  at 
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one  plnc«»  aiui  then  excliaiigtHi  for  aaulber  ;  or  lln  y  wimc  t  hoseii  tbr  life  for 
a  single  place.  Tha  uriisin  of  a  class  of  free  eiti/ens  elevated  aKi  I  »' 
medical  profession  and  inereased  the  number  of  its  members.  Thus  Liii»«-fR 
in  l.'U6  had  a  ciruiieuft  i ehirurirus)  with  an  aniuial  salary  of  16  marks, 
and  in  1477  both  a  plivsicus  and  a  surireon  \vhi>  were  niemberi?  of  the 
council.  Tliere  were  also  others  who  were  not  members  of  the  council. 
In  Vienna  too,  at  that  time  a  snuiU  (.  ity.  thi  re  were  as  early  as  1480  eleven 
physicians.  They  enjoyed  salaries,  which  were  made  up  usually  parliy  of 
money  and  partly  of  natund  productions  —  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  the  latter 
alone  were  commonly  employed,  and  this  custou)  is  still  preserved  with  regard 
to  certain  claases  of  officers  —  in  return  for  which  they  were  reqaired  to  treat 
the  poor  gratis,  others  at  a  fixed  rate.  In  Monich,  each  of  the  two  dty 
physicians  in  1325  received  a  salary  of  four  pounds,  about  $145,  a  sum  to 
be  estimated  at  ftom  ten  to  fifty  times  its  present  value.*  IMiysictans^in* 
ordinary  to  the  lower  courts  were  often  better  situated,  on  the  whole,  than 
are  their  colleagues  of  the  present  day  at  the  greater.  A  Mecklenburg  pby> 
sician  e.  g.  at  the  end  of  the  15tb  century  received,  besides  quarterly  pay 
for  both  for  himself  and  two  assistants  (one  of  whom  performed  the  duties 
of  an  ai)othecar7),  an  office  rent-flree,  and  was  required  in  retani  to  treat 
gratuitously  only  the  court  officials.  He  was  permitted  to  receive  other 
patients  also,  and  these  were  expected  to  pay  both  the  medical  fee  and  for 
any  medicine  fVirDished  by  the  doctor.  In  surgical  cases  they  were  also 
required  to  provide  a  barber  to  apply  the  necessary  dressings.  The  Jewish 
physicians  also,  who,  however,  thanks  to  the  hatred  of  the  Christians, 
decreased  in  numbers  more  and  more  towards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
belonged  (e.  g.  in  Frankfort-ou-the-Main)  to  this  class,  and  were  in  eariy 
times  appointed  physicians  to  the  emperors  or,  indeed,  to  the  popes.  At  a 
later  period,  however,  thej"  were  permitted,  as  a  rule,  to  treat  only  the 
members  of  their  own  creed,  for  this  was  the  decision  of  the  Council  of 
Vienna  in  1207,  and  it  was  evt  n  forbidden  to  the  sick  to  employ  Jewish 
ph}  sicians  under  penalty  of  the  ban.  It  was  the  duty  of  physicians  (in 
Italy  down  to  very  recent  times),  as  soon  as  the  patient  became  severely 
ill.  to  summon  him  to  partake  of  the  sacraments,  a  practice  which  the  Jews 
did  not  follow.  There  were,  however,  even  at  that  time  too,  baptized  .Jews, 
e.  jr.  a  certain  Hans  von  Costnitz  fl.Mh  century  )  in  Munich.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  the  employment  of  Jewish  physicians  does  not  seem,  however,  to 
have  been  very  eirictiy  observed,  for  it  was  reneved  at  the  Synod  of 
Bamberg  in  14IU,  and  a«rain  at  P:t?<'=;au  in  1197.  On  tlu' latter  occa<«ion, 
old  women  eto.  ^vcio  jilso  fnrbidilcn  to  piaclisc  iiu'dicine.  M.-iny  '*  famous" 
physicians  were  summoned  only  for  the  <luruliou  of  a  particular  case,  and 

1  When  we  compare  this  sidarr  with  e.  g.  tliat  of  the  assistant  pliy sician  of  tite 
"  BUrgerhnspitar*  at  Worms  in  1878  ($125  and  boartl,  but  no  private  practice), 

it  ctin  i>f  rt>i:ard(>(l  u.<i  nothiiijz  less  than  (>\ ith  rtce  of  the  bigh  estimatioit  of  pliv- 
sicluns  in  mcdia-vnl  times.  In  Ilesso,  until  a  short  time  ago,  the  salary  of  the 
physici  amounted  to  about  $250. 
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llieir  pay  was  colossal,  e.  <i.  that  of  Thailda  us  of  Florence,  who  received 
from  pope  llonoriu!*  IV.  100  iioKl  piet-es  daily.  luid.  in  adtlitiou  thereto, 
lO.iiOO  i»ieces  after  the  comi)U'tioii  of  the  vuw.  Tlie  chief  part  of  the 
l)ractiee  of  this  period  was,  however,  generally  of  llie  worst  kind,  rroseopy. 
mysterious  feeling  of  the  pulse,  mystery  \n  general,  alchemy,  Bjinpalhy 
cures,  buperstiliou  and  astrolog\'  (taught  even  in  llic  universities)  were 
every  day  matters.  Disgu.sting  and  curious  remedies  and  compounds  were 
also  customary.  Such  were  snakes,  toads  etc.,  duitg  and  per  contra 
precious  stones^  the  Mtthridaticum,  theriaca,  noi venal  remedies,  incantA- 
ttons,  Arabian  syrups,  juices,  pills  etc  Hanging  the  patient  up  by  tbe 
feet,  or  gouging  out  one  of  bis  eyes,  so  tUut  tbe  poison  migbt  run  out,  was 
regarded  as  a  cure  for  poisoning.  Sucb  treatment  is  even  said  to  have 
been  the  reason  why  tlie  emperor  Albreebt  was  one-e3'ed.^  To  lie  down 
before  tbe  coffin  of  a  saint,  still  more  to  creep  under  it,  passed  for  an 
ezoellent  remedy.  Even  so  eminent  a  naturalist  as  Conrad  von  Megenberg 
in  tbe  year  1342  went  fVom  Vienna  to  Begensbuig,  to  the  grave  of  St, 
Erbard,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  creeping  under  his  grave,  while  a  hymn  of 
his  own  composition  was  sung'* — and  was  thus  cured  too  of  bis  hemi- 
plegia. Even  tbe  constant  current,  which  to-day  plays  the  same  role  in 
medical  faith  as  the  grave  of  St.  Erbard,  could  do  no  more !  Medicines 
were  compoundeil  in  accordance  with  idle  speculations,  or  after  mathe- 
matical formuke,  as  we  have  seen  in  Alcuindus.  Tbe  time  for  taking  these 
mixtures  was  determined  by  tbe  position  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars ; 
indeed  the  very  dalliance  of  the  marriage  bed  was  medically  prescribed  (as 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Arabians)  with  a  view  to  secure  success. 
Very  commonly,  prudential  considi  ralions  witli  respect  to  the  purse,  i.  e. 
the  lesser  or  greater  wealth  of  tiu  patient,  guided  tbe  practitioner  in  bis 
prescriptions.  Hven  open  swindling  seems  to  have  been  permitted,  as  wo 
have  seen  in  (iaddesdcn  and  others.  3Ioreover  old  wives,  like  those  of  the 
present  day,  shepherds,  jugglers,  flayers  and  especially  executioners,  with 
all  similar  gentry,  dabbled  in  medical  practice.  Of  course  there  were  also 
honest  and  judicious  physicians  (measnre<l  by  tin-  standard  of  the  age),  who 
may  somewhat  illumine  the  picture  of  the  practice  of  that  day.  The  murder- 
ous and  frequent  epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  permit  the  roally 
great  tidelily  to  duty  of  th»>  |»hysiciMns  of  the  period,  both  generally  and  in 
special  casen.  to  appear  in  llie  brightest  light.  Very  many  died  in  the 
practice  of  thrir  calling.  Tims  e.  g  at  .Momj)flii('i',  Venice,  Florence  etc..  at 
the  time  of  great  plague,  ahnosL  all,  or  al  lea^t  t  lie  majority  of  those  who 
sought  to  protect  theuiselves  by  wearing  masks  tilled  with  odorous  materi- 

t.  Piitdng  out  the  eyen  wm  disgracefully  common  in  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  as  a 
metb«>d  of  panishment.  The  Byzantine  (excellentt«simu8,  God  ssre  the  mark  I) 
emperor  Basil  IL  on  one  occasion  pot  out  the  «  yes  of  15,000  Bul^rnrinns,  leaving 
one  eye  to  one  of  every  thoii^iind,  in  order  tlmt  he  miglit  \r\v\  li"  more  un- 
fortunate fellow-sufferofH  huck  lo  their  cznr.  who,  though  cert.'itiily  not  a  Foft- 
bearted  prince,  ut  sifihi  ol  such  an  outrage,  tiwooned  away  and  died  in  two  da^  s. 
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als  (and  no  one  will  venture  to  blame  them  for  it)  —  almost  all,  I  mj 
died  ! 

The  mode  of  visiting  and  of  payment  oiistoinury  among  the  better 
physicians  of  the  period,  as  well  as  the  fees,  may  be  U*st  seen  in  the  decree 
of  Frederick  II.  quoted  above.  In  X'ienna,  in  the  15th  century,  a  single 
visit  cost  one  gold  gulden  (about  4^2.50}  ;  to-day,  on  the  average,  48  cents, 
althou;j;li  tho  value  of  money  at  that  time  was  nmvh  greater  tliau  at  preseot. 
This  appears  almost  incredible  !  That,  liowever^  individual  eity-physiciaos 
received  large  sums  in  gross,  and  especially  honoraria  in  kind  (e.  g.  u  wagon- 
load  of  hay  and  the  like),  we  have  already  seen.  Likewise  that  the  honur- 
arium  by  previous  airaDgemeiit  might  often  b<j  fixe<!  very  high,  tspecially 
when  finnous  phyBicians,  in  a  special  case»  traveled  to  a  remote  place  and 
were  compelled  to  tany  there  for  some  time.  Uroscopy,  which  has  been 
•  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  common  people  down  to  the  present  ttine  (and 
is  accordingly  still  practised  by  speculative doctors),  cost  at  Frankfort 
in  1424,  12  pfennige  (at  the  present  valuation  of  mone}-  a  little  more  Ihsn 
24  cents),  an  average  price  which  it  maintained  long  after  the  Middle  Ages. 

Many  pliysicians  proper  also  devoted  their  attention  both  theoretically 
and  practically  to  surgery,  especially  in  Italy,  as  we  have  already  mentioneiL 
In  Italy,  the  higher  surgeons  proper  (Magistri  in  Chinirgta,  Chiruigi  Physici) 
stood  next  to  the  physicians  in  education  and  rank,  as  is  manifest  (rom  the 
curriculum  of  Salerno.  To  pmctioe  medicine  was  strictly  forbidden  themi 
though  this  prohibition,  as  may  be  easily  understood,  was  often  disregarded. 
The}'  were  the  special  operators  in  difficult  casea,  and  were  not  rarely  also 
very  capable  theorists  and  authors.  Besides  the  magistri  in  chimtgia  there 
were  also  chirurgi  phiebotomatores.  In  France,  which,  at  the  earliest,  poe- 
sessed  a  class  or  guild  of  higher  surgeons  from  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century,  these  hiijher  surgeons  came  ftom  the  c<jllege  of  St.  Come  (founded 
about  1260  by  Pitard).  They  belonged  to  the  laity,  for  the  Church  bad 
forbidden  surgery  since  about  the  12tb  century,  and  with  es|)eciai  strictness 
in  the  13th,  and  from  this  period  we  may  date  the  origin  of  lay  surgeons  in 
that  country.  At  least  after  this  time  they  came  more  and  more  into  the 
foregroun<l.  They  seem  to  have  been  a  class  copied  from  the  Italian 
physicians,  and  were  either  permanently  settled  (at  least  the  more  celebrated 
of  them  certainly  ),  or  travelled  about.  In  Germany  this  class  appeared 
only  very  sparingly  an-l  late  To  it  belonged  the  Wiirzbui^  practitioner 
(1312-1321)  Mairistcr  Siiluhis.  cynir<rieu«i.  surnamed  Pfaffenarzt  ;  the 
surgeon  Meister  lleinrich,  a  citizen  of  Ueirensljurg ;  at  a  later  period 
Pfolspeundt  and  Brunschwig.  Tietter  surgeons  appear  to  have  developed 
here  only  gradually,  after  the  complete  establishment  of  a  class  of  lii'jhcr 
surgeons  in  France,  and  probably  also  in  Ttaly.  They  cnuw  \'y>>m  the  elass 
(»f  liarbers  and  bath-keepers,  and  were  not  distiuiruished  Iroui  the  lattiT  l»v 
the  place  and  manner  of  their  education  (that  is  thry  had  received  no  luiiiit-r 
education  j,  i>ui  rather  by  the  extent  of  their  technical  knowled^^e.  actjuinxi 
by  travelling  and  private  study.    The    herniotomists  "  and  lithotomibta" 
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were  specialists  '  among  this  class.  They  travelled  about  freely,  and  were 
partienlarl}-  dangerous  people  to  the  testicles,  as,  even  in  cases  of  reducible 
hcrttin  they  laid  hands  not  only  on  the  radix  of  tho  hernia,  but  on  the  radix 
of  1  M  l  inanity  itself,  n  method  which  was  nlmosl  the  rule  too  until  the  18th 
century.  Surgeons  in-ordinary  also  existed.  We  have  alread}'  seen  that 
thi>ro  were.  e«peeially  in  Tlaly,  single  families  of  surgeons,  in  which  certain 
operntivt*  procedures,  like  herniotomy,  rhinoplasty,  and  such  secret  ''special- 
ties .  Wi  re  handed  down  from  one  member  to  another. 

Thi'  treatment  of  wounds,  venesection,  iu  short  everything  not  peculiarly 
operative,  together  with  minor  surgery,  fell  to  the  eonnnon  surgeons 
(Cbirurgi  vulsares.  Barliiers-ehirurgiens,  Chiriir«;ient>  do  lu  courte  robe),  who 
of  course.  :k5  already  noiieed,  niuile  as  many  encroachments  upon  the  domain 
of  their  suiieriors  as  do  our  barbers  of  to-day.  and  were,  it  seems,  also  just 
a:»  ignorant.  The  tirst  statement  at  least  is  supported  i)y  the  fact  of  their 
long  continued  (piarrcU  with  tlie  higher  surgeons  in  I'aris,  in  which  quarrels 
the  I'aculty  of  Physicians,  while  superior  to  both  branches  of  surgeons,  did 
not  always  play  the  most  honorable  role. 

In  England,  wliere,  as  already  mentioned,  there  werft  schools  at  a  very 
early  period,  we  of  course  find  clerical  ph^siciaiis  existing  equally  early. 
In  like  manner  there  were  surgeons,  who,  however,  were  called  Bone- 
setters  Later  the  profession  was  so  divided,  that,  besides  the  medical 
practitioners,  there  called  "Physicians*',  there  were  also  "Surgeons" 
(Chirurgeons)  and  barbers  or  plaster-spreaders,  the  former  educated  in 
institutions,  the  latter  by  masters.  Since  1461  the  "Surgeons"  have  pos- 
sessed corporate  rights  procured  for  them  hy  the  mi1itar3*-suTgeon  Thomas 
Morestide,  and  the  physicians  Jacques  Fries  and  William  Hobbes,  and  have 
been  subject  to  the  city  magistrates.  At  the  instance  of  the  latter,  in  the 
year  1308,  a  member  of  the  guild  of  barl>er  surgeons  was  appointed  to  the 
saperintendence  of  the  barbers,  and  lilcewise  in  the  year  1334  a  commission 
of  three  members  was  named,  of  whom  one  was  president,  to  deliver  a 
decision  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  a  serious  wound,  which  one  John 
le  Spioer  of  GomhtU  had  undertalcen.  In  lilte  manner  in  1369  three  sworn 
master-barbers  were  appointed  as  overseers  of  the  liarbers.  Finally  in  1376 
a  board  of  examiners  for  students  of  minor  surger)',  and  consisting  of  two 
master-barbers,  was  appointed,  in  order  by  the  skilled  examination  of  these 
persons  to  protect  patients  from  wrong  treatment,  particularly  such  as  came 
fk>m  the  countr>%  and  to  thus  keep  away  from  them  the  old  wives  who 
hitherto  had  practised  minor  surgery  undisturbed.^ 


1.  Accortlini:  to  Tnnrr,  the  titU>  of  "fiirgeon"  or  "  cliiriirjrpon  "  wns  first  ret-npnizod 
bv  luw  in  ICiiiihinfl  in  tlioiiu'li  tlint  of  "  Ijarln'r-^iircpon  "  was  imich  oliior. 

The  "cbirnrgeon  was  educated  in  some  iiisiituiiou  ul"  leurning,  and  was  therefore 
pennitted  to  wear  the  long  robe  and  a  peculiar  style  of  hat,  both  of  whicli  were 
dented  to  tbe  simple  *'  faarber-snrgeon  who  had  reeetred  such  education  as  he 
could  boast  from  ihc  hands  of  a  "Master'*.  Both  barbers  and  Hurgeons  einjiloyed 
a  striped  pole  (blue  and  white)  as  tbe  sign  of  their  cslUog,  but  while  the  barbex* 
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Even  veterinary  surgeons  cxisteii  there  very  early.  Wiieu  a  huise  oi 
other  animal  is  shot,  take  a  seed  ol'  dock  and  some  Scotch  wax  :  let  :>  priest 
read  over  them  12  masses,  add  holy  water  tliereto.  and  put  this  upon  the 
horse."  It  seems,  tht K-fore.  that  these  veterinary  surgeons  were  likewise' 
clerics,  or  at  least  stood  in  good  l)nsiiit'ss  relations  with  the  latter.  Al  au 
events  they  weiv  certainly  good  (  liureh-people.* 

In  Germany  Lhi-  lower  elasB  of  surgeons  was  represented  by  the  buth- 
kecpers  and  barbel's,  who  lirst  made  their  appearance  in  the  12th  cenlun' 
and  subsequently  formed  themselves  into  guilds.  L'ntil  the  IHlh  century 
they  seem  to  have  been  not  only  the  sole  surgeons  in  Gerinauy,  but  ia 


were  limited  to  the  simple  pole,  the  sur^ieons  were  permitted  to  have  in  »ddiii<»ii 
s  KItllipot  and  n  red  flag  to  dt»iinicaifth  their  vocation.  The  lirst  meetinicof  hnrber- 
BunreotiB  in  Englarul  took  place  qxtite  early  in  the  Hth  t  eiiturr,  anu  eonsisted 
of  Roger  Sirippe,  W.  Hohlis.  T.  (loddard  and  Bicliunl  Ketu.  Tlse  n^eords  uf  the 
cnmpftny  from  loOO  to  l."{77  and  its  by-laws  in  I'^'^T  nro  still  pre-<'rvr <J  in  the 
liiiiklhall.  tojietlK-r  with  an  act  of  Parliament  of  l-ili)  telutin^  to  tiie  conipanj. 
The  eliarier  of  the  company,  as  slated  in  the  te.\t,  dates  from  UCl.  This  charter, 
however,  did  not  prohibit  other  persons  (not  belonging  to  the  company  i  froni 
practising  surger3*  in  London.  Hence  in  1512  a  new  charter  was  procured  from 
Henry  V'III.»  which  forbade  the  practice  c;f  surgery  by  others  than  members 
of  tlip  comfmny  nf  narber-snrceons  wiihin  the  cit}'  of  London  and  seven  mih? 
of  the  Mime.  Holuein  (  MtM-l.'i  K'. .  |>aitited  a  picture  of  Henry  delivt-rim: 
this  charier  to  the  conipuuy,  and  tiii«i  puiutin^  is  .»-till  preserved  in  their  hail  in 
Monkwell  St.  The  naroes  of  the  surgeons  present  at  this  ceremony  are  pninted 
upon  their  persons,  and  are  as  follows:  Thomas  Vicarr  (maMer),  John  Chamhre, 
William  Untt.**  and  J.  Alsop  i  past-master.sV  J.  Ayief  N.  Synison.  K.  Hiirman, 
.F.  Monforde.  •!  Pen.  N  Alfoeke,  H.  Kerei.s,  \V.  Tylbv  and  X.  Sanien.  \  ii  ary  i«; 
.said  to  have  been  the  antiior  of  the  lir.st  work  on  .Tn-Uomy  written  in  the  Kiijiii-h 
laaj:iia>;e.  In  Ijlj  the  barber  ^s^ri^eo^»s  of  London  numbered  1'.',  and  were 
exempted  by  act  of  Parliament  from  "serving  in  ward  or  parish  offices,  hnt 
likewise  from  all  military  sfrvice."  By  1540  a  disposition  to  separate  the  duties 
of  barbers  and  surgeons  began  to  appear,  and  in  ihat  year  an  act  was  passed 
proviflinu  "  that  no  persoti  u.siric  any  .shavinj;  or  barbery  in  London  .sliall  occupy 
any  ^tiri^nry,  !<  triii'j  of  Iilond  or  r»iher  ninffer,  except  only  drawing  of  teeth  ' 
Surgeon.-*  were  also  proliiuited  in  lliis  act  from  practising  ishuvtng.  Four  years 
later  the  separation  of  the  two  classes  was  still  further  effected  by  an  act  which 
seems  to  have  allowed  the  surgeons  a  distinct  organization  of  their  own«  though 
apparently  still  connected  in  some  way  with  that  of  the  barbers.  The  company 
of  surtreons  built  themselves  a  new  hall  in  the  Old  Bailey,  where  they  had  a  large 
theater  and  a  dissectitiir  room  for  instrnetion  in  anatomy.  further  legal 

diff'Tentialion  of  surgeons  and  barbers  occurred  until  1745,  wiicn  An  act  for 
making  the  surgeons  and  barbers  of  London  two  di.stiuct  and  .separate  corpora- 
tions" put  an  end  entirely  to  their  medieval  relations.  A  new  charter  was  also 
granted  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  1800.  (For  most  of  the  facts  contained  in 
this  note  I  am  indebted  to  Toner  s  "Contribution  to  ti  e  Annals  of  Medical  Pro* 
gre.ss  and  .Medical  Fuucatioji  in  the  United  Stateg",  (H.) 

1.  In  }  '  T!i'nti;i>  fuVivan  wn«  jippr.ititrd  vrtrr'nnvy  «!irgeon  to  the  king's 

(lienry  \  jll.j  horses,  during  good  cuuduct,  ,wiib  a  salary  of  twelve  pence  a 
day. 
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general  tbe  only  tnecUcal  faculty.  Un  the  other  hand,  aiiout  the  same  time 
there  wen*  noraerous  physicians  in  Italy  ;  ihiring  the  12th  century  31  are 
named  in  Bologna  alone,  and  in  the  13th.  no  less  than  IT  ( Daremhertr) 
These  bath-keei)ers  and  barbers  enjoyed  n  civil  iwsition  Mke  that  of  tbe 
flayers,  fifers.  butchers  and  such  people,  that  is  they  practised  a  disreputa- 
ble callin<i  and  passed  before  the  law  and  in  civil  society  as  disrejHitable  ". 
Pmbablv  it  was  mu'  r)f  these  fellows  who  hewe<1  otf  witho\it  ceicmdiiv  tlie 
foot  of  duke  Iiroj?*»!d  of  Austria  in  1  Ul4.  when  at  a  tournament  lie  liad 
received  a  eotniiiieaKHi  fracitire  of  the  Icii  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  :  though 
a^•C(-nluli^  to  another  lection  Ik'  wns  ff>n'C(]  to  hack  otf  the  limb  himself, 
biicause  there  was  not  a  sinijle  such  surgeon  present.  Kven  they,  aiious 
the  century  mentioned  wore  still  so  senree  that  Walter  von  der  Vogelweiih-. 
when  he  di  >in  1  to  have  his  spin  lip  o[)erated  on.  could  tind  in  Worms  on 
the  Rhine  n<i  t  uiii|)cti'nt  "  Meistcr  .  Acconlingly  In-  was  so  treated,  or 
ruither  nialtreuled,  U\  such  a  surgeon  in  Thuringiu,  tiiat  \\v  was  worse  after 
than  bt?f«»4e  the  operation,  and  looked  more  distigiired.  Tbe  emperor 
Wenceslans  in  1  iOti  loui  of  reganl  for  a  bath-keeper's  <laug:hter.'  of  whom 
he  was  enamored)  first  deelnred  the  batli-keepers  reputable,  but  without 
eflect,  :\H  he  himself  about  that  time  was  declared  deposed  for  six  years. 

The  bath-keepers*  weii*  either  owners  of  their  own  bath-houses,  or  they 
were  ap|)ointed  to  licsenseii  houses,  or  Ui  sucii  as  belonged  to  the  munieipal- 
it3%  in  which  case  tbey  were  re(|uired  to  pay  a  tax  or  lease.  Their  number 
and  their  privtleges  in  their  respectU'e  residences  were  always  determined 
by  tbe  magistrates,  or  by  tbe  guild.*  One  of  their  chief  brandicB  of 
bnsineas  was  cupping  and  bleeding  the  liathers.  Goild^ordinanoes  for  tlieir 
n*gulation  first  appear  qnite  late  in  tbe  14th  century  ^  in  Wiirsburg 
not  nntil  1515.  On  Sunday  barbprs^-basins  were  beaten  throogh  the  streets 
by  the  apprentices  to  give  notice  to  the  people  of  the  beginning  of  tbe 

1.  Such  ■rirls  were  at  thai  pfriix!  (Vi  quendy  eMiploycil  a.-  (kuIi  aiKMidants  Ptc,  for  the 
batbiiiic  ltouses  wert;  )£enerally  used  as  places  of  reiidexvouH,  and  also  servi  d  as 
places  for  pnblic  gossip  and  the  retailing  of  city  news,  in  the  absence  of  hot*  U. 
In  coniequence  of  tbe  nit*  of  woolen,  fur  and  leather  clothing,  all  of  which  ««« 
rarely  renewed,  bathiu);  wn«  imu-h  more  coTTimoii  in  the  Middlf  A^rt^s  {linn  ut  tlio 
prc:icnt  day.  A  bad)  ot  .special  iV.stivity  wa.><  that  to  be  taken  bj  bride  and  jjrouin 
before  fhe  bridal  night,  on  which  occasion  male  and  female  friendi*  Mupplied  iha 
necessary  services.  Thin  wns  a  sort  «»f  fashion  of  the  nexual  toilette.  Tbe  Cily 
of  riin  is  Mil  l  in  I IHD  to  have  had  no  less  than  168  bath-hons'es.   Free  baths 

wei«'  lurnifili^d  t(i  ti)t'  {(Of»r. 

2  "  Badeknechte  ",  niiii<'  attendants  of  the  bath,  Iron)  whom  die  bath-keepers  usually 
came,  existed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  as  early  an  the  days  of  CharlemaKoe.  Thej 
werf'  hoMflmpn.  and  attended  upon  the  batheni,  liite  the  Rademugde  or  female 
attendants,  who  rubbed  down  the  bathers,  particularly  the  men.  Amnn;;  the 
latter,  Agnes  liernaucr,  who  was  drowned  in  U:»j  in  consequence  ot  her  relations 
with  duke  Albrecbt's  son.  is  the  most  famous. 

3.  In  oriental  bath-houses  mussace  of  the  limbs  was  enstomnry  even  at  this  time: 
'  On  thf  Wednesday  after  St  Thomas'*-  day  1 1'.O,  we  went  before  breakfast  to  h 

bath  in  Jeruaaleui  and  drank  some  good  new  wine  In  the  bath  they 

cudgeled  snd  throUled  ua.  Tbey  break  one*a»rnAiscroui  hia  back  and  behind  hiK 
bead,  and  lay  him  upon  hia  belly  und  jumo  upon  hia  bAclt.  It  ia  almost  murder." 

22  ^ 
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great  bath.  They  hung  out  for  signs  at  their  places  of  business  ft  while 
cloth,  and  at  a  later  period  1-3  barbers'- basins.  Their  cxMit-of-amia — -a 
knotted  bandage  on  a  orolden  field,  with  a  green  parrot  (an  appropriate 
heraldic  emblem  of  their  lo^juacit}')  —  bestowed  upon  them  by  Wenccslaus, 
like  his  simultaneous  declaration  of  their  respectabi!it\'.  was  held  in  little 
respect.  The  golden  age  of  the  biilh-keopers  fell  between  the  12th  and  15lli 
centuries.  From  the  liUh  they  <i:ra(lii:tli3'  disapjK'ared,  totrellior  with  the 
bathing-houses,  which  at  tl)i.s  perioil.  in  cousrijuciu*'  of  the  d is:* pjiea ranee 
of  the  leprosy,  of  the  immorality  jnevuiliiiji:  in  tlu'ni,  and  the  inffctioim 
diseases  to  which  they  gave  rise,  also  began  to  decline.  The  bath  kcf|)ers» 
too  were  a  (iespiscd  ainl  ••  (lisrcpiitabic  '  {K'ople  during  the  MiiKile  Ages,  and 
at  an  early  du}  were  united  with  tlii*  barberb.  Besides  cupping  ami  bleeii- 
ing,  they  had  the  right  to  tival  wtiunds  wliich  had  broken  out  afresh,  to 
shave  and  to  cut  liair.  all  of  which  duties  were  t(»  l»e  |>erformed  within  their 
residences,  wliile  outside  they  iiiiglit  also  treat  tVactures  and  dislocations. 
The  executioners  also,  to  wlioin  IVoui  iheir  occuputioit  extnuirdinarv 
knowledge  was  ascril)ed  until  late  inU)  niodeJii  times  —  one  of  tlieiii  was 
Prussian  court  physician  as  late  as  the  ISth  century  !  — belonged  aujon^ 
the  most  |x>pular  and  most  valued  memlx'rs  of  the  medical  fraternity.  The 
bath  keepers  often  fell  into  disputes  about  their  privileges  with  the  guild 
of  the  barbers,  who  enjoyed  the  same  rights,  and  could  in  addition  take 
oare  of  tnah  wounds  and  hang  out  as  many  basins  as  they  plened. 
Strict  regulations^  however,  existed  relative  to  what  the  barbers  could^  and 
what  they  could  not  do,  without  the  presence  of  a  physician.  Thus  tliey 
could  e.  g.  treat  ordinary  bites,  but  not  the  bites  of  poisonous  animals  or 
mad  dogs,  at  least  without  the  advice  of  a  physician.  After  the  condusiou 
of  their  travels,  which  were  often  remarkably  extensive,  and  after  imasiog 
their  examination  in  knife-sharpeuing,  plaster  spreading  etc..  most  of  them 
settled  down  as  regular  business -meniberB  of  their  guild,  and  ihey  were  not 
inftequently  appointed  inspectoro  of  the  leprous;  or  in  times  of  the 
pli^ue*  they  were,  as  Pesti)arpierer",  charged  witli  the  duty  of  opening 
and  treating  the  pli^ue-boils.  At  a  later  {leriod  the}'  officiated  as  physicians 
to  the  B^-philltic.  They  were  also  fVei piently  ^  Lcibpari>ierer  *'  ( body -liarbere) 
to  the  greater  and  leaser  lords,  with  whom,  b}-  their  cunning,  their  |*ander- 
ing,  their  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature  (aci|uircd  by  their 
travels)  and  other  good  service  they  often  made  their  fortunes.  Such  was, 
for  example,  the  notorious  Oliver  le  Daim,  barber  and  tic(H>mpltee  of  that 
disgrace  of  France,  king  Louis  XI  \  ..  after  whose  death  he  met  with  the 
rope  which  he  so  richly  deserved.  The  ordinary  physician  of  Louis  was 
JftC<|ue8  Coytier.  died  150(j.  Another  of  these  notorious  barljers  was  the 
uncle  of  Hneveke  Slaghoek.  mistress  of  Christian  11.  of  Denmark,  at  whose 
court  this  worthy  iissociate  of  Oliver  displayed  his  talents.  Some  of  these 
fellows  had  large  incomes.   Thus  iu  England  the  body-barber  received  (Vom 

I.  The  burial-^nniiids  for  tln»se  deatl  of  tlie  plu^ue  were  ofleii  Uiciitcd  in  liie  iiiiiiht  of 
the  viry,  ns  e.  is.  nt  Wornin ! 
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each  new-fled*re<l  h)Y(\  the  sum  of  $10  ;  from  a  count.  $25.  and  from  a  duke 
$50.  Yet  the  soniewliut  nnjnstly  despised  burhi  pa  were  the  fatlHM*s  of 
surger}'  and  the  htsrher  i^nrfjical  profession,  whieli  (V\(]  Jiot  however,  be^^iii 
to  dcvoloM  araong  us  until  llie  ITtli  eenturv.  Manv  l)arl>ers  were  sahiried 
by  the  cities,  and  some  of  them  were  famous  writers,  as  e.  g.  the  le  itm d 
Hans  Foltzof  Worms,  lisirber  in  Nuremberjj  nnd  fi  meistersiuger(histqiinrter 
of  the  15th  century  },  who  wrote  the  earliest  German  treiitise  on  baineohigy, 
and  as  a  printer  eonlributecl  to  the  extension  of  the  new  art  In  the  im- 
perial cities,  however,  after  1424  " Meister-Aerzte "  were  provided,  who 
attended  tu  tl»e  treatment  of  the  {>oor  (thonijh  tlie  Physiei  were  similar  in 
their  functions)  and  were  sworn  to  i>erform  their  duties  honestly,  receiving 
a  sahiry.  which  ordiuunl\  amonnted  to  100  ynhU'u.  The  latter  sum  was 
fixed  by  the  council  of  Basel,  and  from  the  increased  value  of  money  in 
that  day  was  higher  than  the  salar}'  of  our  present  distriet-piiysieians. 

Besides  the  higher  and  lower  surgeons,  bath-keepers  and  barbers, 
settled  in  permanent  residences,  there  were  others  who,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  age,  travelled  about;  for  at  that  time  msny  {lersons  (e.  g. 
priests,  harlots,  artisaos,  artists,  etc.)  who  at  the  present  day  are  stationary, 
travelled  aboot  the  coaotr}*  extensively.  Suck  ^'fiihrende  Wundaerzte" 
who  (as  in  later  times  too)  called  themselves  physicians,  mostly  without 
any  regard  to  the  guilds  or  the  fiiculties,  were  often  accompanied  by 
buffoons  and  numerous  assistants,  had  booths  at  fairs  with  monkeys  and 
the  like,  permitted  their  ineffable  fame  to  be  trumpeted  about,  and  wore 
striking  and  grotesque  apparel  in  order  to  attract  the  sick  public,  whom 
they  provided  with  miraculous  remedies  against  all  possible  and  impossible 
ioArmities.  One  of  their  chief  branches  of  business  was  tooth-puUing  or 
tooth-breaking,  which  phj'sicians  and  regularly  educated  suigeons  in  the 
Middle  A.ges  avoided  on  theoretical  grounds,  or  held  beneath  their  dignity. 
These  itinerant  surgeons  in  open  market  also  operated  upon  cataract 
(oculists),  and  performed  other  similar  responsible  operations.  In  1351 
even  a  famou=^  -  female  oculist"  died,  and  again  in  Frankfort  we  read  of  one 
in  142^  named  Zerltne.*  These  <x;ulists  operated  more  quickly  than  -one 
can  describe  the  operations  :  many  patients,  however,  became  blind  '.  lien- 
edetti,  who  makes  the  preceding  statement,  greatly  laments  that  this  branch 
of  surgery  was  practised  by  fanriers.  peasants  and  hired  laborers  instead 
of  physicians.  Their  knowledge,  especially  in  anatom}',  we  ma}*  imagine. 
Vet  such  fellows  treated  in  this  way  not  onlv  the  common  people,  but  also 
those  in  high  [)osition.  until  late  in  the  18th  century  (in  Turkey  even  at  the 
present  day),  since  nothing  better  was  to  be  had.  It  may  be  remarked,  by 
the  way.  that  certain  diseases  of  the  eye  were  treated  in  a  dark  chamber  in 

i.  Zrrline  whm  n  Jeweiis,  who  b«llev«d  that  her  reputmloti  would  vnrrant  her  reKidini: 

Otttsi'}''  nl'  the  JutleiciasHe  an<i  ciniinitii  exomptton  from  tRXe^<  The  municipal 
council,  however,  ri  jf<  tcci  Hit  !ii)|)tiriitiiMi,  iukI  in  1  fH'.t  il  orliTt'd  tlml  .Icwish 
feiiuiie  p'iY8iciiiii8  should  either  le-uve  the  city  or  pay  tiixes  like  otlter  in 
1491,  however,  a  Jewish  "doetreim"  wan  exempted  from  the  *'Kle<>pin):  tax'  .  a 
tax  imposed  oh  foreiKii  Jews  for  e\'ery  day  that  th^y  remained  in  Frankfort.  ( I J . ) 
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Iceliijul.  even  nt  this  early  period.  At  lasl  a  stoj)  was  eompelleil  to  be  pnX 
to  their  niisuhief  by  law.  Indetvl  such  protective  regulations  existe^l  in 
many  j)laces.  e.  g.  in  the  cliarler  of  the  luiiversity  of  Tubingen  from  the 
year  1477,  though  without  etlecting  much  improvement.  That  uedic&l 
affairs  in  Germany  (luring  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages  must  have  occupied 
a  very  low  gra^le.  is  evident  from  the  existence  of  sucli  pi  inventive  regula- 
tions, particularly  as  the  good  of  man  kind  in  other  respects  during  this 
period  was  not  looked  alTter  any  too  anxiously.  Thus  an  itinerant  surgeon 
once,  in  order  to  relieve  a  corpulent  nobleman  —  Dedo  II.  (died  1 190  \  called 
the  Good,  count  of  Rodilitz  and  Crottz— of  his  paonch  (Bantingiam),  ripped 
up  his  bell}*  so  that  he  died  on  the  spot.  The  count  obtained  more  than  be 
wanted ;  for  he  has  become  immortal  even  to  the  present  day  as  a  genuine 
example  of  Icnightly  stupidity;  while  the  pbysician,  like  a  true  artist,  simply 
did  enough"  for  this  "noble"  of  bis  time,  and  then  vanished  from  tbe  re- 
membrance of  mankiml.  Such  cures  in  those  energetic  and  sensitive  times 
forced  artists  of  this  sort  to  fly  at  onoe  fh>m  tbe  vengeance  of  tbe  relatives. 

Honks  and  nuns  ofRoiated  as  nurses  in  tbe  hospitals,  and  in  special 
cases  bath-keepers  and  barbers  also,  though  the  latter  was  rare.  In  private 
houses  both  kinds  of  nurses  were  (iommon. 

When  wesee  surgen'  (the  practice  of  which  was  fruitlessly  forbidden  to 
the  barbers  in  France  by  act  of  parliamenjtas  early  as  1425,  and  in  England' 
in  1461)  almost  entirely  in  such  hands,  we  cannot  wonder  that  all  midwifery 
also  lay  in  tbe  hands  of  tbe  midwives  C^rohe  Weiber")."  At  the  same 
time  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the  original  condition  of  obstetrical  knowledge. 

Tbe  midwives  received  instruction  in  their  art,  even  at  this  time,  ftom 
tbe  clergy.  .\ll)ertus  .^Iagnu8  e.  g.  bad  published  a  course  of  instruction 
fur  them,  and  indeed  Councils  devoted  their  attention  U)  this  suhject.  The 
council  of  Cologne  e.  g.  decreed  in  1280,  that  in  case  of  the  sudden  death 
of  a  woman  in  labor,  tbe  midwife  must  keep  her  mouth  open  with  gag» 
until  the  child  was  delivered  by  Cesarean  section,  so  that  the  latter  should 
not  sutfocate.  Kven  the  oversight  of  the  midwives  was  in  some  plac<>s  the 
business  of  tbe  clerg}'.   Singularly  enough  Jews  employcxl  Christian  mid- 

1.  It  WHS  lint  iitiiil  Ij40  iliut  Hii  act  was  past^ed  pruvi(iii)>:  'tliiit  no  persuti  usin};  any 

fthnvint;  or  barbery  in  London  shall  occupy  any  surgery,  letting  of  blood  or  oth^r 
'  niftU«r«  exoept  only  drawinje  of  toeth".   The  tmme  set  also  prohibited  sargeons 
from  practisinjr  shavini:.    The  separation  of  the  two  crafts  w»s  further  effected 
liy  I'arliftinenr  iti  but.  a.H  already  iiieniioiied.  the  comp!r>f«>  '^pp.'iration  of 

tlie  harbiTs  and  >iirvri  'mih  of  London  into  two  entirely  dii»tiiict  corporatioiiji  did 
not  take  place-  until  I  7-l.>.  (H.) 

2.  There  were  five  of  these  in  Wnrzburg  during  the  14th  century.   They  were  com* 

pelled  to  ftitend  poor  and  rich  by  day  or  night,  end  could  not  depart  before  tbe 
t«'i-iiii nation  of  the*  labor.  If  titty  wished  to  go  into  the  country,  tbej  were 
oblii:»  -1  fit  irivf  notic-t'  tlierrof  to  tlu'  burgomast«T.  In  caf^e  ono  nlono  nt  any  time 
c(»»il'i  ii'P'  ti'iiiiiiiatp  tho  laHf»r,  slic  miglit  ptill  in  ntlii  on  %vliirh  occjision,  how- 
ever, lin-y  w»'r«'  not  allowed  to  hculd,  stop  or  i,v>tnr  at  ,  !j  tach  otlier.  J  he 
assistance  of  the  nurses  was  recompensed  with  four  schillings  1. 12  cents)  for  each 
hirtli,  though  they  were  allowed  to  take  more  if  it  was  voluntarily  offered  then. 
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wives,  though  this  was  forbidden  by  the  Talmud.  Such  cases  arc  mentioned 
in  Frankfort'On-the  Main,  and  in  Speier  in  10>>4  i>erniisision  was  given  to 
the  Jews  to  employ  Christian  nurses  (wet-nurses?).  Tho  itinerant  surgeons 
usual!}-  performed  the  special  operations  (or  massacres)  of  midwiCery.  if  tlie 
midwives  b}*  their  own  exertions  could  not  accomplish  them.  In  eitlier 
event  it  was  merely  a  question  of  a  more  speedy  end  to  the  mother  and 
child.  On  the  other  hand  they  were  very  careful  about  the  life  of  children, 
us  in  the  following;  case,  which  also  furnishes  us  the  first  German  Ciesarean 
section  upon  a  livitiii  mother.  A  pregnant  woman  had  si(»Uii  some  conse- 
crnted  V)n'a<l  in  order  to  sell  it  to  the  Jews.  She  was  condeuiiicd  to  l)t' 
buriR'il,  t>ut  before  executing-  the  sentence  the  child  was  removed  Uy  an 
incision.  This  occurred  at  Medingen  in  Suabia  in  the  vear  ISaO.  all  for  the 
sake  of  a  ft  w  waft  rs  (liammert).  That  there  were  also  in  the  iMiddle  Ages 
female  j)liy>i(  ians  i»ro[>er,  is  proved  by  the  females  of  Salerno.  In  Mnyence 
too  a  female  physician  lived  as  early  as  1288,  and  anuiiirr  in  Frankrorl-(»n- 
tbe-Main  in  1H91.  The  doctrosscs  of  Salerno  l)usied  theinsclve.s  very  siiilabiy 
with  e.  g.  the  dressing  of  uk  crated  mule  members,  and  pressing  out  abscesses 
not  yet  opened  in  these  localities.  There  were  even  Jewish  cloctresses.  lor 
in  1419  one  of  ihem  recei^  ('d  a  patent  from  the  hisli(»p  of  Wiirzburg. 

Although  veterinary  medicine  during  the  Middle  Ages  cnjoye«l  the 
lalxjrs  of  educated  phybicians  and  non-professional  men,  still  veterinary 
practice  remained  generally  in  the  hands  of  veterinary  surgeons  little,  or 
not  at  all  instructed  in  their  own  department,  who  were  called  maresealci^ 
marscaici,  or  manescalci.  In  other  oiaes  it  was  abandoned  (as  we  have 
seen  with  a  part  of  haman  medicine)  to  the  hands  of  executioners  and 
lla3  ers,  of  manifold  medical  aetivitj.  Diseased  cattle,  like  diseased  sheep 
(&nd  even  cases  of  difficult  labor  in  women  requiring  operation),,  were 
treated  for  the  most  part  b}'  shepherds,  while  sicic  horses  were  cared  for  by 
the  farriers,  to  whom  the  title  of  marescalcus  was  earliest  applied.  In 
certain  cities  salaried  "PferdeSrzte"  made  their  appearance  towan)  the  close 
of  the  14tb  century.  One  is  mentioned  e.  g.  in  Ulm  in  1388.  In  Frankfort- 
on-the^Main,  however,  none  appears  until  1491. 

Kven  in  the  second  half  of  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  no  sijecially 
commissioned  class  of  8tate>pbysicians«'  tliough  some  of  the  duties  of  our 
similar  officials  of  to-day  fbll  to  the  physicians  of  that  period.  Thus  Hugo 
of  Lucca  as  early  as  1249  received  fh>m  the  bntgomaster  a  commission 
Cafter  being  sworn)  to  draw  up  a  legal  opinion ;  indeed.  Innocent  III.,  as 
early  as  1309.  recommended  the  appointment  of  such  physicians  (in  canon 
law).  Ordinarily  the  city^physicians  or  physicians-in^ordinar)-,  indeed  even 
aurgeoDs,  were  employed  as  stale-physicians.    Ph3'sieians  ap|X>inted  in 


1.  A  paper  of  dn*  l.'Uh  t«'iitury  (Wormst  r  rrkundenbucb.  relates  a  case  in 

which  a  woiuun  had  lieciured  thai  her  iiusbanii  was  incuinpetetit  to  perform  marital 
dat}',  and  the  case  was  investigated  by  seven  respectable  and  tract}'  matrons. 
When  the.  latter  had  brought  in  a  sworn  verdict  as  to  her  complete  viriEinity,  a 
decree  of  divorce  was  granted  the  wife»  and  she  was  permitted  to  marry  atioiher 
man.   (In  ancient  Rome  five  midwives  were  required  id  sucli  cases.) 
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tnties  were  cnllcd  physiei  pulilii  i  nw]  were  swDin  olHtials.  since  us  early  as 
tlie  14th  ct'iiturv  the  physicians  in  cities  were  generally  requiicd  to  take  nn 
oath  to  contnini  to  certain  instructions,  the  trunsirrcssion  of  which  invclv«  «i 
a  jHjnalty.  Thus  e  in  Nnrernbeig;  '*  Tt  is  also  it^coinmench'd  that  all 
phvBicians.  of  whatever  naiiii  wUo  desire  to  practice  medicine,  shall  swear 
that  they  will  jirotect  tlie  sick  so  far  as  lies  in  tlieir  power,  that  they  wtll 
take  moderate  J'ees  and  put  up  no  i)rescriptions  (the  dispensing  of  dnijr?* 
was  prohibited  to  them  here  even  thus  early),  but  take  all  their  prescrip 
tions  iVoni  the  apothecaries."  (Lochner.  '-Anzeiger  fiir  die  Knnde  der 
deutschen  Vorzeit,"  1877\  Strassburg  had  a  city-physician  as  curly  aj> 
1328.  Several  legal  regulations  retpiircd  an  inspection  hy  physicians  in 
cases  of  bodily  wounds  and  the  rape  of  virgins  (in  which  the  jus  prinwe 
noctis,  then  in  vogue,  was  not  included).  Autopsies,  however,  were  as  yet 
not  permitted,  bat  merely  esternal  inspection  of  the  dead,  or  of  the 
woundfd  living  body.  Besides  tlieold  Bavarian,  Burgundian,  Friealandic, 
Thnringlan  and  Norman  codes  on  this  8uhjet>t,  even  the  canon  law  itaelf 
(a  digest  of  papal  law  during  the  period  1250-] 582;  ref^uired  sucli  action. 
These  inspections  had  for  their  chief  object  the  graduation  of  the  fine 
according  to  the  gravity  of  the  wound,  since  the  Germans  very  sensibly 
K^;aided  the  sicin  as  a  part  of  their  movable  personal  property,  and  per- 
mitted injuries  thereto  to  be  atoned  for  in  mone}*.  Cases  of  poisoning, 
as  well  as  adulterations  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  e.  g.  wine  etc.. 
were  subject  to  medical  arbitrament,  and  severe  penalties  existed  for 
such  cases.  The  siclt,  too,  were  investigated,  in  case  tiiey  claimed  or 
needed  assistance.  Since  the  time  of  Frederick  the  inspection  of  phar- 
macies has  been  added  as  a  regular  public  function  of  physicians.  It  was 
practised  in  Ulm  in  1426,  in  Frankfort-on-the^Main  in  1461,  in  Berlin  in 
1499,  in  the  former  cities  by  the  city-ph}*^cian,  in  the  latter  by  the  ordin* 
ary  physician  of  the  elector  Joachim  1.  Sworn  surgeons,  emplo3*ed  by 
cities  aud  courts  (e.  g.  the  Chfttelet  in  Paris)  as  medical  experts,  existed  in 
the  13th  century  in  France  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  In  the 
latter  kingdom  physicians  and  surgeons  were  likewise  employed  as  public 
witnesses,  each  in  bis-dwn  department,  in  certain  cases. 

To  the  emperor  Sigismund  (1410-1437)  is  usually  ascribed  ttie  founda- 
tion of  the  Physicate  proper. 

Military  physicians,  as  is  easily  understood,  belonged  fur  the  most 
part  to  the  class  of  surgeons.  They  also  (even  down  into  the  1  Htti  century) 
shaved  the  faces  of  the  soldiei  s.  Their  German  name  "Feldscheerer"  springs 
IVom  the  last  half  of  the  Middle  Ages,  particularly  from  the  time  of  the 
armies  of  Landsknechte  '  (15th  c(>ntur\  forward),  and  Uiej*  were  enlisted 
for  the  war  only,  as  standing  armies  did  not  exist.  The  emperor  Conrad  II. 
hail,  as  early  as  1038.  a  field-physician  Wipo,  and  higher  physicians  followe<i 
even  the  Crusaders.  The}-  led  a  life  of  ad^'enture  like  all  the  soldiers  of 
that  |)eriod.  The  higljer  physicians  for  the  most  part  went  only  as  ph\-8i- 
cians-in  ordinary  to  princes  and  leaders.   Many — Italians  especially — seem 
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to  huvo  been  at  an  early  <lale  regular  tield-physsicians  with  their  armies,  and 
Uiese  w  han  serving  on  ship^  ot*  war  are  to  be  reganled  as  marine  physiciauH 
The  same  is  true  also  of  tlie  (jJermana.  Sub8e<|uenll\-  many  of  these,  ha\'- 
iug  acquired  sufficient  experience,  settled  down  in  permanent  homes.  Such 
was  the  cfise  with  Hugo  of  Looca,  1218-1221,  who  aocompuiied  an  expedi- 
tion  to  Palestine.  He  took  no  arms,  but  merely  bis  instruments  and 
medicmes^  wbtcb  were  Aimlshed  by  tbe  city  of  Bologna.  £ven  witb  tbe 
troops  of  condottieri  there  was  no  laek  of  surgeons,  at  least  there  were 
such  witb  tbe  soldiers  of  Braocio  (136S-1424).  (Platen).  English  armies 
as  early  as  tbe  13tli  century  bad  military  physicians  with  formal  gradations 
of  rank,  as  '*  Royal  physician,'*  (witb  pay  2  sbillings  per  diem),  bis  servant 
(1  abilling  per  diem),  Boyal  surgeon  and  ser\'ants,  oommon  sui^ieon  etc 
In  contrast  with  our  olDcials  of  to-day  the  military  phj'sicians  who  bore  tbe 
titles  of  **Ro3*a1  physician"  and  "Royal  surgeons"  enjoyed  the  pay  of  an 
admiral,  their  assbtants,  that  of  a  sbip-captain.  At  the  beginning  of  tbe 
15th  century  "  surgeons",  field-surgeons,  accompanied  English  armies,  and 
(aa  was  the  case  also  in  Germany  at  a  later  period)  were  so  enlisted  that 
their  assistants  were  included  in  tlieir  own  appointments.  The  sui^geon 
received  as  pay  40£  per  annum«  each  of  bis  assistants  20£;  tbe  former  12 
pence  per  day  ailditional  for  snbeistence,  the  latter  six  pence  ~  high  pay 
when  we  consider  that  at  the  close  of  tbe  1 5tli  century  an  English  lalx>rer 
received  only  aliout  $4.25  annually,  with  $1.00  for  clothing.'  In  addition 
they  were  entitled  to  a  share  of  tbe  iiooty.  Of  \ho  profeeds  of  tbe  booty 
the  surgeons  were  expected  to  give  up  one-third  to  the  King,  t>ogether  with 
all  precious  stones,  gold  and  silver,  in  case  the  sum  total  of  these  exceeded 
(i£:  a  lesser  sum  or  the  residue,  however  belonge<I  to  themselves.  In 
addition  the  armies  luid.  even  at  this  |K*ricHl,  field-pharmacies.  At  a  little 
later  ptTio<l  Spain  had  a  regular  system  of  military  hygiene,  including 
field- hospitals.  (FrJihlich).  German  cities,  which,  when  war  Imike  out, 
were  suininoued  to  furnish  troops  for  the  field,  about  tiie  same  time  ap))ointcd 
for  their  contingfcnts  Feldscheerer,  pharmncies  and  hospital  wagon!*.  Little, 
however,  can  be  loarncil  of  their  general  arrangcnu'iit.  Since  their  were  no 
stiuidiiiix  armies,  there  coidd  l>c  no  permanent  military  ph3'sicians,  l)ut  such 
medical  help  was  taken  as  could  be  found  in  the  vicinity  (including  even 

1.  This  the  pay  of  Tbos.  More<tide  and  Nicholas  Cotn«t,  siiriieons  to  the  Frencli 
expedition  of  Henry  V.  In  1417.  MorMtide  a^^mn  to  have  bfen  tbe  surgeon-in- 
chief  of  the  expedition,  thouith  CohiPi  must  aUo  hnvo  held  hitch  rinik  This 
probably  nccounts  ti>  .some  ♦'Xtent  for  th«'ir  liiiih  pHV,  which  must  not  Ijf  taken  as 
thf  rf^ular  pa.v  of  an  ordinary  surjrpnn  in  those  days.  Hut  pvcn  ii>»'  jiiiy  of  their 
Ui$.<i.siant>i.  20£  per  yt-nr,  inn^\  hnvt-  In  on  far  above  the  averajre  pay  ot  Murgeons; 
fhr  in  1514  the  pay  of  an  ordinary  surueon  in  tbe  field,  accordinft  to  Richards, 
wag  only  8d.  p»r  diem,  or  about  12^  per  annum,  tbe  same  as  that  of  an  archer. 
The  ordinary  pay  <»f  a  hihorer  in  KioO  was  only  a  {>ennj  a  day,  and  this  Mm  did 
not  reach  2d.  until  nearly  a  century  later.  Yet  the  pay  of  nn  iircher  at  the 
earlier  period  wa«  <id  per  diem.  P»Thnp^  nrdinary  .siiri£<'oiis  niav  have  felt 
extrnordinary  avtr!»i<»n  to  military  st  r\i(  <'  at  this  period,  for  we  find  them 
impreased  into  .service  a$  late  as  1036.  (H.) 
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oxperieuceil  women;,  uiid  it  was  not  badly  paid.  Thus  in  1450  a  Mt-ister  * 
received  for  the  cure  of  four  soldiere  the  sum  of  200  old  grosclien  (about 
$6.25),  a  considerable  fee  for  that  day  (FrOblieh). 

After  the  12th  century  tbere  also  developed  gradttnlly  |ti  Kurope  (ou 
the  Arabian  model*)  a  class  of  men  and  institutions,  which  henoefbrth  haw 
stood  in  the  most  intimate  relations  with  practical  medicine  —  I  refer  to 
pharmacists  and  phurmacies,  in  our  modem  sense  of  the  terms. 

This  was  the  case  perbafis  earliest  in  Spain }  for  pharmacies  were  veij 
early  established  by  the  Arabians*  in  Cordova  and  Toledo.  In  Italy,  how* 
over,  such  shops  must  have  existed  before  1140,  since  in  that  year  Roger 
published  decrees  relative  to  them,  which  Frederic  11.  in  1224  enlaiged 
into  a  formal  ordinance  for  apothecaries.  In  this  ordinance  a  distinction  is 
made  between  oonfectionarii  (druggists)  and  stationarii  (apothecaries)  — 
A|K»theke»statio,  in  France  »  Boutique,  in  Germany  at  that  period  =  Bude^ 
and  later  Medioin-  or  Doctorapotheke.  In  the  13th  oentuTj*  there  also 
existed  in  France  an  Instruction  V  for  afiothecaries.  The  latter  formed 
here  a  guild,  the  fifth  in  ranlc.  In  the  beginning  of  tiie  14th  century  they 
were  raised  to  the  second  mnk«  and  their  Masters'*  accordingly  bad  the 
right  to  wear  long  black  gowns-  with  wide  sleeves  and  velvet  facinga,  like 
the  judges.  They,  with  the  merchants,  preserved  the  stamiard  weights  of 
Paris.  The  physieiuus  were  their  overseei-H.  Many  compound  remedies 
were  pn>paivd  hy  them  in  the  presence  of  medical  commissioners  or  magis- 
tral es —  the  hitter  in  (verman  cities  also.  Amon*;  these  compounds  was 
theriaca»  which  was  prepumi  in  some  cases  even  in  the  last  century  in 
aocorflance  with  this  method,  so  as  to  escape  uthdterntion. 

In  Germany  the  apothecaries  were  oriirinully  rather  dru^<!ists  and  con- 
fectioners, and  pr^K'utvd  their  wares  el)it*tiy  from  Italy.  Wetzlar  tu  1233 
had  one  of  the  earliest  pharmacies.  Anotlier  e.\iste<l  in  Worms  as  early 
as  124S  n Tkundenbueh.  IS!*'!!),  and  several  pliannacies  art'  mentioned  in 
the  year  12H7.  The  apothecary  Thoniasius  luid  one  in  1254  in  Wiirahurg 
(Lammcrt);  a  certain  Willekin  opened  another  in  Minister  in  12«i7;  another 
hn»  existed  in  .Xusrshiinj  sinee  rjS5,  Tl»ev  w«'re  then  fstah!ish»'«l  also  iu 
Strasshurg  12!»7.  in  KMslin«ien  1H«M»  in  I'lm  1I>G4.  Nureniluirji  I^eipsic 
14Ul«.  and  in  Stnituru-t  14S»;  Tin-  i'»s»  of  a  pharmacy  in  that  day  was 
about  th*'  sauic  as  nnw.  In  lllJ  the  cslabiislunctit  of  a  pharmacy  at 
Sehwfinfurth  ws;  .^inHi  French  liu Idea  (accord in.:  t<>  ihi-  prc^iciit  value  of 
TUciU'V  $12,500)  i  in-  liii>iiH'HS.  however,  wa.s  pris  ilfged;  at  least  the 
B«  rikiier-i>eutsch  privilege,  granted  iu  1488  to  the  Bareuapothekc  iu  Bcrliu. 

1  Harun  :tl  Ivuschid  erected  the  first  itiNtitution  of  ibis  kind  in  Hn;!dnd.  8p<>  p  235> 
2.  The  tariff  of  n  Silesian  pbartnacy  in  the  Ulh  (.-enturv  leives  the  following  prices: 


Syrup  of  Ro";*'.-*  ^ 
SilupK-  .Syrup  i 


I  fMiund     1|  Mark. 


•1  Marks. 


01  Ko.«aTt  - 
Aromatic  I'iil.s 
OK  Betiedicit 


I  piMind      "J  Marks. 
Nt),  li>      I  Groj«clien. 
-   I  pound  -  10  Marks. 
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guaiuiilced  protection  aufain.st  groferi*.  a  gown  niid  :i  fn'P  reaident-c  —  on  the 
whole  n  it'mmI  urrnntrcriu  tit.  Its  latt-  owner,  Dr.  Carl  Kdward  Simon,  is 
honoral>l\  kiu>wii  in  a  uuii-  int'du  al  circle  by  liis  '•Arznciverorduungsiehre '\ 
pubiistied  in  connexion  with  I'osner. 

We  un  l  uar  sacceHsiurM  will  not  permii  any  tirocer,  whether  residfrit  or  iiineraDts 
to  keep  for  sale  mtj  confection  or  colored  wax,  nor  anytbine  which  )*ervea  for,  or 
beloiiu.'*  to.  an  n |»otlif»car.T-iihop.  Moreover  we  and  oor  8aece»M>r»  fthall  and  will  give 
to  him  and  t.>  ]il>  successors,  while  Ihe.r  po8iie«8  rach  ao  apothecarj'shop,  everj-  year 

a  gown  and  u  Cn-c  residence  '* 

l  iie  association  at  th;it  tiino  of  the  hu>incs.s  ot  the  apothecary  jmkI  liu-  ( (mfec- 
tioner  is  proven  by  the  Julluwiuij  oblifiation,  imposed  upon  the  apolheoiiry-shop 
erected  at  Halle  in  U99  by  Simon  Puster:  Therefore  he  ahall  and  will  give  to  us 
ADd  to  our  sttcceaaom  each  year,  being  ten  of  u«,  as  a  council,  two  collatione  on  flMt 
ilaj.s  at  (»ur  council  hou<<e  —  eight  pounds  of  well  confectioned  sugar,  honest  and 
suitable  tor  !>uch  collation«.  " 

Ill  London  an  n|K>tliecurv-sho|>  existed  as  earl}*  as  the  year  1345.'  In 
France  a  law  for  the  inspeetion  of  pharmacies  was  promulgated  as  early 
as  l'S'M>.  What  benefits,  however,  the  pharmacies  have  conferred  and  must 
confer  u|M»n  practice,  and  cf>nsc<nic!Uly  upon  sutfcring  humanity,  may  be 
seen  from  a  consideration  of  the  great  evils  whifh  prevailetl  even  in  the 
c:i|iital  r>t'  France  in  l^r)^,  ami  to  which  it  was  sought  to  put  an  end  by  the 
followiiiii  probibitidn  : 

I  Ih  J>eati  and  M».sler«  ut  tiie  I'a.  iihy  of  Medicine  of  iIm-  I 'ni versify  of  I'.iriij 
hr%\e  represented  to  us  that  persuns  ot  both  sexes,  some  women  of  luivjinced  age, 
converts,  country-people  and  a  few  herh-doctorK.  practise  in  Paris,  though  the  science 

1.  Kdward  HI.  in  1345  conferred  n  pension  of  Gd.  a  day  upon  Cour.sus  do  Gimnelutul. 
a  f«oiidori  njtothecary  who  had  attended  him  durin};  his  illness  in  Scotland. 
Kreind  uUo  mentions  Pierre  de  Montpellier  and  J.  Falcand  de  l.uca  us  apothe- 
caries in  En^iland  about  the  middle  of  the  Utb  century.  A  lew  years  later 
Chaucer  says  of  his  "  Doctour 

"Fttl  redy  hadde  he  hise  apothecaries 
'Vn  -onde  him  drojrtps  and  his  lotiiaricf*, 
1' or  ech  of  hem  made  ootlier  tor  to  iine. 
la  1640  four  physicians  were  appointed  to  inspect  all  "  wares,  drugs  and  stuffs" 
sold  by  the  apothecaries  of  London.  In  early  times  the  apothecaries  and  grocers 
of  Ix>ndon  were  associated  in  one  guildt  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
regularly  incorporated  until  1606.  Thts  corporate  union,  however,  was  very 
•■•lifirt-Hv (mI,  for  in  1617  the}'  were  goparated  l»y  a  new  act  ^Toner.  \  This 
.Ncjiat at iuu  ."ieems  to  have  (tcca.eioned  no  liiilc  (ii.>-.-i!iti*factio!i  among  the  grocere, 
but  king  Jamci^  wa.^  tirm  in  hi8  determination,  and  in  reply  to  an  address  seeking 
a  restoration  of  the  union  declared  "he  intends  to  mnintain  the  Apothecaries' 
Company  separate  from  the  grocers,  who  have  no  skill  in  their  wares".  This 
was  as  late  as  lf>24.  In  PIIM  a  proclamation  commanded  "all  Apothecaries  to 
compound  their  medir inc.';  after  the  directions  of  the  Pharmacop(«e!a  rjondonien- 
fii«.  lately  compiled  hy  tlie  ro!le<:c  of  Phv.Hicians  ot'  l/Ondon".  and  in  ir>21  a  new 
act  of  incorporation  of  the  apothecaries  of  London  was  passed  for  avoiding  of 
deceipts  and  abuses  in  making  and  compounding  of  phineatl  receipts  and 
medicines,  and  for  the  suppressing  of  empiricks  and  unskilful  practizers  and 
professeurs  of  the  art  or  mysterie  of  Apothecaries  in  and  about  ibe  ci^  of 
London"  (J.  M.  Richards).  (H.) 
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of  nitdictne,  the  bodily  eoosiittttiun  of  men,  the  right  moment  and  the  right  method 
and  way  of  emplofiiip  dru^s,  an  well  as  their  properties,  are  unknown  to  them, 

especially  cathartics,  which  may  bring  life  into  dnngor:  that  thn«e  p'ofi!*^  aU*-r 
remedies  against  all  reason  nnd  all  the  rules  of  art,  nii'i  i^upplv  jiixI  ri(!iiiun>tt  r  vrrr 
stronvc  purgative,  and  badly  actinic  clysters,  concerninp  the  use  of  wuilIi  th**}  »re  not 
sufBcientlj  informed ;  that  ihia  ahtiae  of  drugs  aificraTates  diteases,  has  human  death 
for  its  result,  as  well  as  secret  and  untimely  birth  and  sometimes  even  open  abonion 
.  .  .  .  so  we  prohibit  any  alterin>j;  medicine,  S^'nip,  elixir,  or  «ny  t-lyster  from 
being  compounded  or  administered." 

The  adminislration  uf  onemata  was  originally  a  very  profitable  nnd 
privili^pd  business  of  the  tipotheear)- — it  was  for  a  long  time  quite  fashion- 
able among  the  fine  lonls  and  ladies,  in  whose  l>oudoir  a  neat  syringe  waft 
never  lacking  —  and  wtis  either  practised  upon  patients  by  tlie  a|>othecariea 
themselves,  or  by  their  assistants,  until  this  duty  was  inkvu  from  them  by 
the  bnrbers.  Piin  h:iso<i  of  drugs  were  oftoii  made  at  the  Frankfort  fair. 
How  tmifli  moiu'v  was  ex|>entU'fl  for  this  |)ur|)osc  by  ;in  a|M>tb(H'arv  is 
shown  b}*  llu'  case  of  Peter  Schniitt.  apotliecarv  in  Kitzingen.  wbit  im- 
jwrted  for  liis  pliai  niacy  all  roots,  flowers,  juices,  oils,  syrups  in  mud  ma. 
which  belong  to  lln>  pharinucy.  and  likovix'  «inii|«>si!a  siiclt  as 
trochisci  and  other  things  in  general  u-i  l.:numt  i  t  \  l'i>r  ^ah;  in  liie  plact- 
jncntioned,  having  scctued  from  the  UKigi>lrates  lot  this  lairposc  in  1474  a 
grant  of  (iO  gulden.  The  latter  was  a  larg«»  sntn  in  that  <  rniiir\.  wlien  an 
annual  income  of  j'tiL*  U>  ii>\'I'K  even  in  cities  like  Augsburg.  i?lani|  <  «1  upon 
tlie  possessor  the  seal  of  great  prosperity,  and  au  income  t)f  $87."»  ujudc  .i 
man  a  perfect  ('ne?»ns  i  Schern. 

In  .*>luttgart  an  ortlinanc*  I'egulating  apothecaries  and  their  prices  bus 
existe<l  since  148(1.  An  earlier  one,  liovvever,  appeared  in  Stnif^sbnrg  in 
1400.  In  the  former  ordinance  it  is  directed  that  the  drugs  must  always 
be  well  selected  and  not  decayed  ;  that  nothing  except  what  is  prescribeii 
shall  be  put  into  a  medicine,  e8i)ecially  nothing  dangerous  by  way  of  sub 
stitution  ;  That  the  apotheoar)*  shall  be  responsible  for  his  ''Apotbekers- 
kneehte  "  (clerks),  and  shall  not  gi?e  any  pernidous  drag  or  any  abortive ; 
that  the  prioe-llst  of  the  apothecary  shall  be  correct ;  that  In  doubtflil 
cases  be  shall  apply  to  the  physician  etc.   Prices  were  arranged  as  follows: 

Species  1  Loth*  5  Schilliniee,  4  Heller ;  Confection  with  mnsk,  amber  or 
precions  stones,  1  Loth  -=  H  Pfennige;  Snvrar  1  Tncc  —  6  Pfennige;  Theriaca  and  nil 
ordinary  opiates  1  Loth  -  S  Pfennige;  Mithridnticum  1  Loth  2  Schillinise;  Syrup 
I  Lnth  V  PfnnniiTP:  1  rlyst<'r  S  Schillinee  ;  Piilma  ('hrisii  1  l.oih  1  Schillinv' 
I  I'fetiiiiiif ;  liiaciiylum  1  Loth  -  8  I'feniiij:*' ;  comnion  salve  Ironi  comroun  oii 
I  Loih      -S  I'ft'iim;:*'. 

That  there  existed  in  the  monasteries  a  sort  of  medieo-botiinic  ganlens 
we  have  already  mentioned.  A  public  medical  garden  was  laitl  out  in 
Venice,  however,  in  1H33. 

Lunatic  asylums  (as  we  call  them  ti>-day)  must  also  be  mentioned 
here,  as  most  l)eneficent  beginnings  of  a  regular  treatment  of  the  insane. 

1.  The  Loth  was  a  weitcht  of  about  half  an  ounce.   Species  are  what  we  now  call 
pulveres  eomposiit.   <  H. ) 
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The  latter  in  the  Middle  Ajres  were  reganlf^d  as  persons  -possesseir'  by  the 
devil  and  hU  iniiU^  and  fiMiuiU'  ansistanUi.  ann.  when  uol  abandoned  to  their 
fate  or  sbuL  ap  in  prisons  (inde<;d  prix  au*  piisons.  where  a  certain  sura 
paid  for  tlieir  lodging  anil  care;,  they  were  maltreated  by  the  clergy  wltli 
eouju rations,  exorcisms,  etc.    Such  institutions  existed  as  departments  uf 
hospitals,  which  were  so  nutnerous  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which, 
under  the  charge  of  the  olerical  orrlerst  were  little  hot  bouses  of  death  for 
^le  poor,  8o  wretched  were  their  amiDgemeDti.    But  tiiere  were  also 
special  hooaoe  for  the  ineane,  the  first  of  which  was  establifihed  at  Feltre  in 
Italy.   The  next  was  that  of  Seville,  established  in  1409 ;  then  one  in 
Fsdua  1410,  Saragossa  1425,  Toledo  1483  and  Fes  1492.  In  these  institu- 
tions the  raving  and  turbulent  were  chained  up  and  occasionally  soundly 
beaten.   That  such  as3iums  for  the  care  or  detention  of  the  insane  (though 
BO  totally  unlike  pur  asylums  of  the  present  day)  arose  at  so  late  a  period, 
though  the  Middle  Ages  were  very  fruitful  in  charitable  institutions  for 
other  sick  persons,  is  explicable  only  on  the  ground  of  the  aforesaid 
ecelesiastical  superstition,  whidi.  indee<1,  prevailed  down  into  so-called 
modern  times.   The  (hct  too  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  (and  sometimes  also 
toKiay)  man3'  forms  and  expressions  of  religious  insanity  were  regarded  as 
godl}*  piety,  and  open  religious  lunatics  passed  for  saints,  will  assist  in 
explaining  the  comparatively  late  origin  of  institutions  for  the  insane.  • 
We  must,  however,  picture  these  to  onrHelves  rather  as  houses  of  correction 
or  penitentiaries    -  in  J^iibeck  these  houses  of  detention  were  called 
"ToUkisten",  and  were  under  charge  ol'  the  jailer —  than  as  institutions  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  inmates.   Debtors'  prisons,  leased  by  private 
individuals  or  to  creditors,  were  likewise  regardetl  occasionally  as  institu- 
tions for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  insane.   Such  was  the  case  in  Fraukfort- 
on  the-Main  in  1460,  where  there  were  nine  such  prisons,  each  nine  feet 
long,  broad  and  high,  one  of  which  contained  a  crazy  woman,  another  a 
priest,  a  third  a  crazy  apothecary.    Of  medical  treatment  there  was  not  the 
least  thonjiht.    The  insane  wallowed  nbont  in  chains  and  without  clothing 
in  such  horril»l«'  dens  covered  with  filth  and  theirown  excren?cnt,  ;us  lonjz  us 
thev  were  endtire  it  without  dvinir.  Towards  the  (  lose  of  tlie  Middle 

Ai^es  the  tr<';il in*»nt  of  the  irjs:uir  b(»cnme  a  little  better,  espfcialiy  in  the 
free  cities,  wliere  coinpas.sionati'  n  -1  cIj:! ritable  citizens  assujtu  il  their  care 
iDStead  of  the  police  ^joalcrs.  This  w:is  don*-  e.  g.  in  Liibeck  iVoui  tlie  year 
1478  (Pauli  ).  Proper  iiou.>,(  s  for  the  guardianship  of  the  insane  were  also 
calletl  into  existence  gratiually  by  the  example,  donations  etc.,  of  others.' 

From  the  last  period  of  the  Micidle  A«j:eR.  which,  as  u  *  have  seen,  has 
UuDsmitted  to  modern  times  (though  muiidy  in  an  uuiinihheii  state)  so 

I.  In  antiquity  too  the  treatment  of  the  insane  wax  no  better.  Solon  e.  g.  ordained 
that  bad  maniacs  should  ho  continod.  wiiite  t)ic  l'o<><1  riuturrd  should  remain 
uoder  private  care.    The  sutne  was  the  m  ram(i:enient  among  the  Homans. 

In  Iceland  they  were  entrust<»d  to  relatives  who  had  enough  servants  to  take 
care  of  them,  and  whore,  at  all  event«,  they  were  not  abased  as  in  other  lands. 
(W«inbold.; 
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many  fruitftil  ideas,  beneficent  discox cries.  fortcinaW  suggestions  and  n*  w 
institutions,  spring  certain  regulations  wlucli  are  to-day  nirain  tlu-  sub- 
ject of  lively  discussion.  I  refer  to  measures  for  the  isolniKm  of  the  sick 
and  ([U:irantine  establishments  against  infectious  diseases.  Tliese  owe 
their  existence  to  the  observation  that  the  phi^ne  spread  b}*  c(jntagion  and 
was  carried  about  by  ships.  In  this  latter  way  the  disease  came  from  the 
Crimea  to  Venice,  and  from  Kugluud  to  Norway.  Accordingly  there  was 
established  —  llie  tirst  arrangements  of  this  nature  reach  buck  to  the  10th 
century  —  in  Venice  in  1S48  a  -  Board  of  Supervision'",  a  sort  of  council  of 
hygiene,  which  in  the  cud  serACKi  as  a  model  Tor  all  Italy.'  At  Majorca  aa 
early  as  1374  a  committee  of  officials,  uoder  the  preaidency  of  a  phyaiciaii^ 
Luden  Colomiaea,  was  appointed  with  extensive  powers,  to  whom  the  local 
magistrates  at  the  outbreak  of  the  plague  were  directed  to  report.  Thta 
eoramittee  was  also  allowed  a  hospital,  and  it  was  direQjted  that  no  ship 
should  dischaige  passengers  nor  unload  freight  without  their  knowledge, 
norahould  any  port-sales  be  held  without  preceding  notice  to  the  sanitar>- 
coundl  Suspected  ships  were  required  to  keep  quarantine  for  40  days 
(hence  the  name  quarantine).*  Another  efibrt  to  prevent  the  plague  by 
isolation  was  made  in  Milan,  and  the  city  remained  exempt  by  this  means 
until  1350.  This  was  again  attempted  at  Reggio  in  1374  by  an  ordinance 
'  of  the  viscount  Barnabo,  and  subsequently  iu  numerous  other  places.  In 
Paris  a  similar  sanitary  commission  was  appointed  in  ISftO,  and  a  sanitaiy 
council  in  Venice  in  1485.  Strict  regulations  regarding  the  adulteratkm 
of  food  and  the  sale  of  bad  food  also  existed.  Thus  the  Berlin  butchecs 
were  compelled  to  take  an  oath  about  1400:  **J  will  sell  no  suckling  sow, 
no  consumptive  or  one-eyed  cattle,  and  no  cattle  purchased  fW>m  poor 
people  out  of  tlie  hospitals  or  (»ut  of  tlie  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost**  etc 
The  so-called  -Libenztichtcr"  as  early  as  the  14th  century  exerc>ised  super- 
vision  in  Strassburg  over  the  moral  and  sanitary  relations  of  the  populace. 

From  the  great  mortality  Tnnnifestcd  by  epidemics  during  this  poitioa 
of  the  Middle  Ages  it  seems  t<»  follow  that  the^e  regulations  occasioned,  on 
the  whole,  as  little  benefit  as  the  similar  regulations  of  the  present  day 
accomplish  against  the  epidemics  of  modern  times.  This  failure  was  much 
more  readily  explicable  in  the  Middle  Ages,  since  the  cemeteries  lay,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  in  the  midst  of  the  cities.  But  the  sublime  |x>Iioe 
of  the  tmivenso  cares  not  the  snap  r>f  \tn  finirei's  fin*  the  pettv  police  of  man- 
kind, and  upon  tins  fatal  rock  a  great  portion  of  the  practical  w«»rk  of  the 
physician  in  epidemics  is  hn»iight  to  wreck,  though  in  siii'jle  c.ases  here  and 
there  a  goewj  result  is  acconiplished.  or  apparently  accomplished.  The  next 
epidemic,  however,  rcvei-ses  the  teaching. 

I.  And  in  fact  for  Germany  also.   At  least  AugRborg  and  Nnrembeiic  iu  tht  16tb 

century  took  for  thoir  model  the  arranjcements  of  Venice,  a  city  with  which  they 

••njo3'0«l  ail  nrfi\r  romtnf^rcp. 
^.  Thf  term  ot  4u  days  was  chosen  either  on  ineUical  grounds — the  40th  day  was  looked 
upon  as  the  most  eritieal  in  inflammatorj  diaea«e«  —  or  on  r«ligioua  or  astrolog- 
ical jerounds,  since  Mones  was  40  days  upon  Mi.  Sinai,  Lent  lasted  40  days  etc. 
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THIRD  PERIOD. 
THE  MODERN  ERA. 


MEDICINE  FROM  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  CLOSE 
OF  THE  FIRST  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 
A,  D.  1492-1800. 
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THE  MOUHRN  ERA. 


KacU  period  in  the  bistory  of  the  civilization  of  a  iiarticiilar  poople^  aa 
of  nittal(tiid  in  general,  ia  obviously  the  sum  r>r  u  great  number  of  ante- 
<*e(lent  factors,  mental,  moral  and  phvHieal.  Kach  age  too  is  the  resnlt  of 
the  past,  as  well  as  an  active  and  determining  iMirt  of  the  future. 

Thus  the  so*called  Modern  Era  appears  as  tlu-  uninterrupted,  but 
more  vigorous,  continuation  of  Uie  course  of  tnediievnl  civilization,  which 
had  lieen  so  unmistakably  progressive  in  its  chanicter.  More  especially  it 
seems  an  expansifm  of  the  individual  culture  of  the  past  into  a  future 
cultivation  the  masses  —  of  the  |jei)ple  now  purified  by  the  physical 
agitation  of  tlu-  Middle  Ajres. 

Accordingly  the  limitation  (»f  historicnl  pciUKls  by  certain  definite 
years  is  more  or  lesss  niliiti ary.  niid  nt  iMittoiii  merely  an  ex[)res8ion  of  the 
impossibility  of  dealing  in  a  lileraiy  way  with  history  without  tlio  aid  of 
sucJi  artificial  and  rude  Intnlmnrks  For  history  in  fact  displays  an  un- 
broken, but  constantly  elil)iii<j  and  liowing  development,  and  these  artificial 
Utvisions  are  mainly  tin-  vv».rk  of  scholastic  convenience. 

Thus  the  so-called  >lo<le)ii  Kra  may  l>e  merely  externally  sepanited 
IVoui  the  Middle  Ages  l»y  some  t'vcfit  of  special  prominence,  e.  g.  the  Dis- 
cf»verv  of  Aiiieriea.  Vet  this  cnstoiiiary  limit  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
historieal  necessity,  il  dot  . -5  not  s»epaial«'  in  tlic  histors  ol  ei  vilization  a 
jxTitKl  wanting  in  development  from  atiother  iHuiml  new  and  progressive 
in  its  character.  Kor  wliile.  on  the  one  Imiid.  the  latter  half  of  the  Middle 
Aires  displayed,  as  we  ha\e  seen,  a  lively  progress  in  culture,  on  the  otiier, 
the  nietlia  val  jH'riod  continually  projects  a  thonsanil  dark  shadows  into  our 
so-called  Modern  Kra  —  shadows  whieli.  as  mav  be  easilv  shown,  vet  hover 
daily  and  hourly  above  us  and  cross  our  path  with  gloom,  (ireat  gajis,  it 
is  true,  are  broken  in  the  frail  boundaries  of  both  |)eriods,  but  the  walls 
are  not  yet  entirely  thrown  down,  ncN*,  to  all  appearances,  will  the}'  be  com- 
pletely destroyed  for  a  long  time. 

Vet  the  discovery  of  America  fhrms  a  landmark  better  adapted  cer- 
tainly to  the  history-  of  medical  culture  than  to  that  of  other  branches  of 
civilization  fwith  the  movements  and  tendencies  of  which  it  ever  keejpB 
pace),  since  fh>m  that  e|xK*li  new  and  vigorous  representatives  enter  the 
field  and  begin  the  struggle  for  that  supremacy  which  they  to-day  possess 
— we  mean  the  Oermanic  races. 

(351) 
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If  we  hiwo  li(  r«M()ri)re  cla'muMl  for  tin'  Middle  Aj:c'S  (in  many  rosy>prt«!  Mi  uiijusllr 
despisfd  1  siifh  inipiutunce  in  tlie  advuncement  of  civili/.atiuri.  this  claim,  if  ba«!<^d 
upon  correct  idt'as,  must  be  eiitablishcd  particularly  hj  the  phenomena  of  iheir  close. 
Asd  such  i«  the  fact !  We  need  mention  «K»in  merely  the  introduclion  of  tlie  com  pus. 
wbieh  alone  rendered  possible  the  discovery  of  a  new  world ;  the  invention  of  fireanns. 
which  rendered  harmless  feudaltsro  and  its  outgrowthe,  the  '  Kanbriiier"  and  their 
ca'*tl<»s ;  nhovf  nil  th«'  immeasurably  important  invontion  of  prinllny.'  Inim  'w  hich 
epoch  forwani  t\\f-  nias'<p«.  and  no  longer  tlio  loani'd  aiotie,  look  part  in  xhe 
iDtelleclunI  lit**  of  mitnkind.  We  may  notice  further  the  invention  of  clocks  (steeple- 
clocks  in  the  Uth  century)  and  the  rapid  development  of  the  art«.  «'spccially  arrbi- 
tectnre  and  scntptiire,  then  paintinje  and  music.  Jn  the  sphere  of  relijdon  we  may 
recall  the  re.sistnncc  of  the  Waldeiiseti  {orif[inatinjE  in  1170)  and  of  John  Wiekiiffe 
(IH24-i:^);  the  death  of  the  hero  Iliiss  (born  1H7:^.  burned  nt  Con>t5ince  in  141'», 
declared  thf  doctrine  of  papal  iiirallihiliry  to  ho  th*»  rr»'at';on  of  n  fniirth  rii<»niber  of 
the  Godhead)  and  the  fiery  Girolamo  Savonarola  i;born  i4.'>2.  Iir!$t  siraii^i«;<i  and  then 
burned  in  141)8),  from  whose  funeral  pj-res  avetigiug  sparkh  penctruted  into  the  ToH*-n 
Papal  Sj'stem.  To  these  we  may  add  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  Ancients  — 
Humanism'  —  and  the  struQcle  under  the  utandard  of  Italion  PlntuniMit  njeatnst  the 
fetters  of  that  scholasticism  which  dominated  from  the  Uth  to  the  15tb  cenlurr. 

On  the*  oiIkt  hand,  modern  timps  have  undotihtfdiy  preserved,  evpn  to  the 
present  day,  \cry  touch  —  inoif  alinnvi  than  we  are  wtUin^  to  admit  —  of  raedt:i '.  a'- 
isin.  —  At  the  outset  of  this  period  a  perfectly  enormous  mass  of  supergtition  stn>i 
delusion  prevailed  among  even  the  greatest  minds.  Luther  himself — the  hero  of  the 
greatest  political  and  religious  achievement*  of  ait  modern  centuries  —  believed 
absolutely  in  an  incarnate  Devil,  who  not  only  tormented  him  out  of  Wariburit 
(15211,  l)ut  also  pla«!;uH<l  him  after  his  niarria}:e.  Melancthon  { 1 4!»7-lot»Ol  too 
devotfd  body  and  soul  to  astroloiry.  Many  physician.-i  likewise,  and  the  most  etnin- 
entof  them  too,  like  Pare,  Kernel,  IVucer,  De  Haen  etc..  were,  and  continued  to  1* 
down  into  the  18th  century,  convinced  of  the  influence  of  demons  and  the  devil! 


1.  How  small  was  the  number  of  medical  works  appearing  annually  in  that  day  may 

be  judged  froip  the  fact  that  a  catalogue  of  1564  mentions  only  24  on  medical 

subjects. 

2.  By  the  term  "  HtMnrin!<mii«  "  the  flerinnns  de^ijrnate  a  «y<tem  of  i  duciition  ^»astd 

upon  the  study  of  the  cla;*.sicM.  The  revival  of  classical  leurninji  iu  Kn^land  hesun 
with  the  lectures  of  Williant  Grocyn  ^MI2-Ioi;>,  a  pupil  of  Chaicondjles!  at 
Oxford  in  1491,  and  was  ably  promoted  by  Linacer  ( !4fiO-1524),  John  Colet 
(1466-1519).  dean  of  St.  PauVs  and  founder  of  St.  Paul's  School  in  1510: 
William  I^ilye  ( I4<')t;-1;'»2H  ,  tli<  first  ma.ster  of  Si  rani's  School,  and  the  6r*>t 
te.ncher  f»f  Greek-  in  London:  Hichard  Fo.\  idi'ii  Ij2><i,  bishop  of  Winehe.ster. 
founder  of  (Corpus  f'hri«fi  ('tini-nf  m  l.">l»i  iln'  tii  c*)lle^e  in  (_).\ford  to  make 
provision  for  the  study  of  Latin  and  Gi«'ek;  .lohn  Fisher  1 145y-lo^i5t.  bishop  of 
Rochester;  Sir  Thomas  More  (1478-1o3.'i);  Cathbert  Tunstall  (1475-1  a59i, 
bishop  of  Durham;  Hugh  Latimer  (14!IO-l&5j);  Roger  Ascham  (1615-1568).  the 
teacher  of  queen  Blizabeth,  who  was  herself  quite  a  fluent  reader  of  the  classic* ; 
and  others.    '  H.  * 

3.  An  achieveni'  iii     however,    for  wliich   he  had  been  fitted   by  the  men  of  the 

precedinjif  century,  iti  the  a  tiolojQ  of  diseases  Luther  regarded  the  inHucnce 
of  Satan  as  paramount  His  son  Paul  (15:^1593)  was  phy  sician  and  alchemist 
to  Joachim  II.  of  Brandenburg  and  to  the  £lector  Augustus  of  Saxony.  He  was 
the  first  clergyman's  son  to  become  a  physician,  though  subsequently  he  found 
many  imitators. 
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And  ttie  poor  people,  lo  whom  the  grossest  superstition  was  served  up  anuuallji  in 
their  almanacs!^  And  the  belief  in  witches,  which  the  Church  ttlilized  for  SU  own 
«nd8,  and  to  which  secular  jasttce  also  lent  its  aid  bj  em|»163rinj:  the  rack  to  procnre 
OTidence  and  then  ezecutini;  the  poor  victims,  while  the  Chvrch  with  Ijypocritical 
innocence  could  ollen  lament  the  rljior  of  its  ally  !  Yet  that  superstition  ou^ht  not  to 
seem  t<»  us  «»  vfry  monstrous!  Iniitod,  ur  have  to-rlay  itihtiv  n  one  which  snrpnwses 
very  considerabiy  llu-  hflicf  ami  >iiper>utiuii  of  the  Middle  Ayes!  tht'  Middle 

Ages  venture  to  proclaim  a.H  a  dot:tna  to  the  astonished  world,  iiri;t  un  inunaculaie 
conception.*  and  next  the  infallibility  of  a  man? — Moreover  we  still  retain  a  good 
part  of  mediKval  political  life.  Does  representative  government,  to  saj  nothing;  of 
popular  self-jroverninent,  everywhere  <'\i  t '  fiavo  we  not  still  tlie  greater  part  of 
niedia'val  c'ass-distineliotis.  instead  of  the  equality  of  all  persons  inti-lleclually 
qualiticd  therefor"'  So  Inivj  we  have  an  hereditary  nobility,'  dispo^rd  at  n!l  times 
to  unite  with  tlie  par.sons  under  the  priests,  when  .such  a  course  furthetfi,  or  .seems  to 
further,  their  own  advantage  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  masses;  so  lonjc  too  as  the 
priests  exercise  on  weak  minds  their  mediaeval  influence,  rooted,  as  it  is.  in  ^uper• 
stttion.  so  long  we  still  retain  a  good  share  of  the  worst  inheritance  which  the  Middle 
Age.s  have  left  us.  In  tlie  Middle  Ajies  too  orijrinated  the  war  between  classes, 
which  h»*i:an  in  the  fontidntion  of  the  citi/oi  class  and  crowned  itself  ^nth  noble 
restilt.s  in  the  bloodiest  revoiuiion.s ;  hence  ti»e  dismal,  but  historical  strutrgle  of  the 
fourth  estate,  vvhich  beuan  with  the  poor  people  of  the  Middle  Ages,  relievt'd  itself 
first  in  blood  durtnte  the  peasant  wars,  and  is  continued  to-daj  in  onr  modern 
MciaUsm.  ExternAllTi  indeed,  a  so-called  new  era  has  been  marked  out,  hut  inter- 
nally no  new  era  has  been  in  truth  as  yet  attained.  The  shadows  of  the  Middle  A<:es 
have  not  to  the  present  hour  yet  reached  their  end  in  too  many  ways  and  in  un- 
nnm?)pr>  d  niind*<  A  new  era  may  justly  b«»  assum*'d  fo  «'xist  only  when  the  tasks 
wliicb  tlie  9o  called  Middle  Ajie.s  in  their  closing  centuries  delivered  to  us  are  cum- 
pkted,  and  when  their  problems  are  solved. 


1.  What  frightAil  thinits  these  (Aderlass-)  calendars  contained  the  fbllowin^'  prophecy 

for  the  years  1528-29  will  testify:  "  In  this  year  the  aspect  of  the  three  superior 
planets  will  be  frif(htfal.  This  will  be  followed  by  terrible  casualties  to  human 
life  and  by  many  sorts  of  disease,  madness,  apoplexy,  sore  throat,  abscess  ()f  the 
breast,  coiiirhs,  fonsumption,  the  hlnndy  flux,  premature  births,  sterility,  iitrrin** 
disease,  jrout  in  the  feet,  fever  on  every  second  or  third  day  .  .  .  frenzy,  dropsy, 
jaundice,  colic,  the  French  disease."  Erhard  Etzlaub, 

Amateur  in  the  Free  Art  and  in  Medicine. 
The  least  to  be  anticipated  from  all  this  was  the  end  of  the  world,  a  catastrophe 
which  was  expected  with  perfect  certainty  during  the  16th  century  by  everyone* 
with  Luther  as  we  know,  at  the  head  ! 

2.  Tl)at  conception  vva<?  possible  without  male  co-operation  —  tlie  popes  during 

the  Middle  .Vjics  <li dared  the  latter  to  be  a  defilcnient.  thon«rh  without  in 
any  way  shunning  such  defilement  themselves  —  was  a  common  idea.  This  pre- 
posterous, but  very  ancient  opinion  the  K^'jptians  long  before  had  called  to  their 
aid  in  the  well-known  case  of  the  daughter  of  one  of  their  kings,  who,  without 
wattin;:  for  a  religious  or  civil  ceremony,  had  fallen  into  an  "immaculate" 
condition ! 

3.  Among  the  ridiculous  qualifications  in  accordance  with  which  mankind  classiBes 

its  members,  nobility  of  birth  is  one  of  the  most  pregnant  in  an  historical 
view! 
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From  the  schools  —  and  so  thought  the  rejonmrs  of  edmUion  in  that  day 
— from  the  ichooU  only  could  the  genuine  new  era  arise/ 

Donbtlefls  a  mighty  impulse  was  at  once  giveti  in  the  discover}*  of 
America  (Oct  12, 1492)  by  the  noble  Colmnbus'  (1436-1506)«  an  impnlae 
second  to  that  of  printing  onl}* ;  for  by  it,  at  one  stroke,  half  of  the  actoal 
world  and  an  entire  new  world  of  mind  were  revealed,  and  unexpected  food 
supplied  to  the  observation  and  thought  of  mankind.  This  disooTery  had 
in  a  material  point  of  view  a  similar  effect  to  Christianity  in  a  religioua :  as 
with  the  latter  began  the  universal  phase  of  religion,  so  in  the  discovery  of 
America  began  the  universal  phase  of  material  progress.  The  two  pbeoom- 
ena  resemble  each  other  also  in  the  the  fact  tlmt  they  both  worked  for  the 
benefit  of  the  *'  lower  "  classes.  By  the  discovery  of  America  the  circle  of 
vision  of  the  masses  was  infinitely  enlarged,  and  above  all  an  indescribable 
influence  wss  exercised  upon  their  minds.  They  were  aroused  and  health- 
folly  shaken  out  of  their  plodding  existence,  in  material  and  intellecttial 
oppression,  by  tiie  knowledge  of  the  astonishing  disooveiy  of  a  New  World, 
with  other  iuhabitaDts,  with  treasures  and  magic  productions  exaggerated 
in  fable,  indeed,  with  genuine  antipodes,'  whose  existence,  among  the  p^)pu- 
lar  subjects  of  dispute  in  the  Middle  Ages,  had  most  persistently  struck 
the  fancy  (Freytag). 

To  this  was  added  the  (1r)etrinc  of  Nicholas  Copernicus'  (1543)  thai  the 
earth,  now  explored  for  the  first  tirae  with  regard  to  its  size  and  form,  was 
no  longer  the  fixed  center  of  the  universe,  about  which  the  latter  revolved, 
but  that  (in  opposition  to  the  teachings  of  the  Church)  it  revolved  about 
the  sun,  itself  a  small  planet,  like  the  other  planets  of  the  vault  of 
heaven.  A  inii^hly  breach  was  thus  made  in  the  doetrine  of  the  Church, 
and  a  l)ioad  pathway  was  broken  towards  tfie  lij^ht.  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  tlie  Church  at  once  rejected  this  truth  as  a  heresy  and  prohibited  ita 
teaching* 

Equally  powerful  iis  a  leaveu  ol  iite  for  the  masses  was  the  doclrin* 
of  Luther:    for  by  it  tlu-v  were  touched  in  their  intimst  feelings  and 
awakened  from  their  circumscnbed  vicvvti.    The  people  saw  in  this  doctrine 


1.  Even  before  Columbus,  the  Northmen,  about  a.  v.  1000.  and  jOO  veurs  earlier  the 

Buddliiitt  priest  Uwoi  Shan,  bad,  as  we  know,  visited  America.  The  latter  came 
from  Asia  to  Alaaka,  and  then  went  as  far  south  as  Mexico. 

2.  During  the  years  1519  to  1522  Fernando  de  Magelbaens,  by  hit  circumnaviij^atiott 

of  the  eartb,  bad  furniabed  the  proof  of  its  Bpberical  form. 

3.  Copernicus  (Coppernies,  Kopernigk,  1473-154^')),  tbe  aoa  of  a  merchant  of  Tbom. 

studied  medicine  first  (1491-'04)  in  Cracow  and  then  in  Bologna.  Graduating  at 
Pa  llia  in  1. '»()!'.  he  wh9  appointed  canon  in  hi«!  nnnve  city.  an<!  (1(  vofr«J  In?  att(»n- 
tion  also  to  astronomy.  His  work  '*  i)e  Urbium  CtU  siiuni  l!f\ olutimiiljus  was, 
88  we  know,  never  shown  to  hiiu  in  print  until  he  lay  upon  his  deuih-bed.  lie 
always  practised  medicine,  and  has  left  a  collection  of  his  recipes  wbich  are  in 
no  respect  superior  to  those  of  bis  day. 

4.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  prohibition  was  not  removed  until  1811. 
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their  liberation  Trom  an  unprecedented  yoke  and  from  priestly  oppression,* 
beneath  which  they  liad  groaned  in  religious  and  political  slaver}'  for 
oeDturiea.  Hence  it  acquired  (tom  the  outset,  besides  its  religious  effect,  a 
decided  political  and  social,  in  fact  a  revolutionar}',  influence. 

Bj  the  restoration  of  marriage  the  priests,  as  sons  of  the  people, 
stepped  bacic  again  into  tbeir  midst,  upon  the  ground  which  was  to  be  the 
field  of  their  spiritual  labor. 

** Above  all  the  removiil  of  celibacj  waa  a  social  advance  It  is  true  the 

marria^  of  tlie  cleryj  had  not  been  disoontinued  (de  facto)  durinfc  the  whole  Middle 
Age«  In  Germany  the  housekeppers  of  the  cbr^gr  (wlio  were  to  be  of 

"  <-anonifa!  "  n*z(*  -  ns  thfv  nro  to-HriT  —  ilint  is  to  snv  at  !f»Ti«t  10  years  o!(f  <*(■>  that 
menstriiatiuii  and  child-bearing  mtuht  have  coasi'd  —  the  luiter  too  a  moral  itistiiu- 
tioti!)  were  a  numerous  and  not  unaiisumiug  claas.  Hut  the  country  clergy  Kere 
compelled  to  fiurchase  fileraiion  of  this  relation  from  their  bishop  and  from  the 

Caria  Had  however  complaisant  the  hiiiher  clergy  mi|rht  be  ... .  the  msBses 

looked  with  hate  and  scorn  upon  these  irregular  marriages.  And,  most  important 
of  ail,  the  children  of  sncli  uniouM  reninined  under  the  curse  of  their  birth  as  long  as 
thev  lived.  Srnrcply  n  single  civil  ofcuyvntinn  was  open  to  them,  and  even  the  yuilds 
of  the  artisans  »leclined  to  receive  them.    They  were  lost  among  the  laborers  and 

vagranUs.    And  yet  the  permanent  sexual  relations  of  the  Catholic  clergy  

were  indeed  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to  the  congregations  From  a  hundred 

pamphlets  it  may  be  seen  how  heinously  the  fickle  sensuality  of  the  priests  in  hamlet 
and  city  corrupted  the  domestic  life  of  the  members  of  their  congreimtiitD.  Among 
th»»  Protestant-',  on  tfip  othr  r  hrind.  tlic  profession  of  (lie  eler«ij'  was  n  conv««ni«'nt 
bridge,  over  whifh  the  Mood  of  tin-  poMsunt  asccrnlcil  to  u  liiniier  activity  !"  (Freitaji. ) 

E(innl!y  inllueiilial  with  the  fact  just  nicntioiuHl.  if  not  even  more 

active,  was  the  circumstance  that  the  national  languages-  now  finally  came 

1.  "A  presentiment  ot  tlnir  own  power  and  aiiility  for  the  first  time  penetrntt^d  the 

souls  of  the  common  people  Christ  had  by  bis  death  redeemed  even  the 

peasants.*'    Hot  they  had  been  the  victims  of  the  yonthfnl  noblemen  and  of  the 

Church.     'Dishonest,  cunning  and  luxurious.  like  the  Italians,  was  the  dean 

who  rode  through  the  village  with  his  fak-on,  his  wenches  and  his  troopers;  their 
priest,  whom  thej'  had  th«'  r!;:hl  neithiT  to  choose  nor  tn  di^mi.ss,  who  Reduced 
their  wives,  or  lived  in  scandalous  domestic  life  with  his  mi.stress  and  chiidren  ; 
the  mendicant  friar,  who  insinuated  biroself  into  their  kitchens  and  demanded 
for  his  cloister  the  meat  in  the  chimney,  the  eggs  in  the  basket.  A  smothered 
agitation  spread  throughout  the  congregations  of  South  Germany.**  Expulsion 
of  the  mistresses  of  the  clergy  (whom  Luther  called  " Plattcnhcngste"  i.e. 
stallions  with  a  tonsure)  becam»'  thf  order  (S  llie  day;  "for  the  common  people, 
moved  and  vexed  l)y  th^ir  injuries  sutferi'd  in  property,  body  nnd  ninu,  and 
oppressed  treacherously  and  immeasurably  by  the  priests,  would  suffer  no  longer, 
aad  had  every  cause  to  strike  right  and  left  with  club  and  flail."  (Gustuv  Freytag 
**Au8  dero  Jahrhundert  der  Reformnttou." ) 

2.  How  far  at  this  time  a  similar  current  of  culture  reached,  and  how  widely  the 

development  of  human  civilization  at  this  epoch  had  a  reformative  tendency, 
may  he  inferred  from  the  fact  thnt  the  oldest  A«ititic  peoples,  !il:e  the  Chinese 
and  Indian.^,  embraced  the  same  iJua.  With  both  of  these  niuioiis  the  national 
tongue  took  in  religious  writings  the  place  of  the  sacred  langua):e,  and  the 
reformers  who  then  appeared  —  Kabtr  (1450),  his  teachers  Rilmftnaud  and 
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into  common  use,  and  even  took  precedence  iu  writings,  seriiums.  popular 
poetry  (once  more  revived)  etc.    In  this  way  tlie  m:isses  for  the  first  time 
took  part  in  tbe  intellectual  life  of  the  age,  a  part  which  the  dead  language 
of  tbe  Church  (in  itself  an  {n<Uoation  of  foreign  domination)  had  hereto- 
fore wrested  firom  them.  This  was  particularly  conspicuous  in  Germany, 
and  by  means  of  this  lever  e.  g.  Luther  (1483-1546)  and  Hutien  (1488- 
1523),  through  inflammator3%  and  as  yet  almost  uncensured.  pamphlets,  laid 
the  foundation  of  our  modem  press,  and  exercised  a  prodigious  inflaenoe, 
utterly  inconceivable  to  us.   For  their  words,  scattered  ever}*where  by  tbe 
art  of  printing  and  tbe  indefatigable  printers  and  publishers  of  this  oentory. 
were  now  intelligible  to  all.   Upon  this  powerftil  agent  the  Reformers 
(including  Paracelsus  also)  based  their  calcuhitlons  and  built  up  their  super- 
structure.   Hutten  declared  that  he  wrote  German  at  this  time  in  onler  to 
be  intelligible  to  his  native  land,  which  he  was  not  before  when  he  wrote  in 
Latin.   And  these  fearless  and  free  words  by  no  means  spared  the  high, 
mighty  and  powerful,  whether  noble,  or  king,  or  priest,  or  bishop,  or  pope 
— all  were  scourged  with  a  recklessness  of  language  heretofore  entirely 
unheard  ot   The  16th  century  was  the  epoch  which  gave  birth  to  that 
part  of  modern  societj'  which  we  call  tbe  "  people    and,  on  tbe  other  hand, 
the  priests  and  feudal  lords  of  earlier  times  step  henceforth  into  the 
background.    It  inaugurat(Hl  the  modern  democracy'.    A  democratic  letid- 
ency  spread  at  this  time  throughout  all  lands,  a  tendency  which  the 
absohitism  of  the  following  century  could  only  now  *and  tlien  suppress, 
only  however  to  burst  forth  again  more  powerfully  at  the  close  of  tbe 
18th  century. 

But  the  most  powerful  agents  in  the  introduction  of  a  better  era  were 
the  new  philosophical  and  skeptical  currents  of  tliought  which  began  to 
make  their  appeamnce,  and  subjected  all  media'valism  to  the  tests  of  proof 
and  doul)t.  To  these  must  be  added  the  powerful  upirrowth  of  i)opular  i.  e. 
universal  schooling  and  mentnl  culture,  which  began  lownnis  the  close  of 
the  MifMlc  V'j(>s  ami  in  the  (•oniiiifucciiicnt  of  the  Modern  Kra.  This  fell 
hence torvvuid  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  st;ite  :uid  the  communi- 
ties, like  the  care  of  the  |)oor  and  the  sick:  for  the  means  squanderecl  by 
the  Church  during  the  Middle  Alm'S  now  remained  in  their  hands,  and 
furnished  them  with  the  facilities  for  .>neii  work.  Tiic  Church  had  always 
recogni;^ed  tlie  fact  that  the  possession  ol"  the  money  and  the  seluiols  was 
its  greatest  lever,  and  n<>w  the  eonnnunities  too  had  caught  the  i<lea  an<l 
utilized  it  for  their  own  benetit.    To  perfect  this  scholastic  and  menial 

Nanuk  —  extended  their  iuHuence  by  meuus  of  the  popular  luuguage  down  into 
the  strata  of  the  uneducated  macses.  (Prof.  Trumpp,  "Die  Religioo  der  Sikhs*'.) 
The  Indian  emperor  Akbar  the  Great  (1542-1605)  even  compared  the  religion  of 
the  Jesuits  (from  whom  he  received  instruction)  with  the  Indian  creed,  but 
finally  romain<»«l  frtio  to  hi.s  orijiinai  faith,  because  he  could  not  cnncpivr*  that  God 
could  havf  ii}»on  cjirtli  n  offinditi'i  repretientative  (pope).  (Duke  of  Scbleswig* 
HoUtciu,  p:jeudonjuj  Count  Nulin). 
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cclucation  is,  therefore,  even  to  <l:iy  our  most  pressing  <hit\ .  Amoiifi  the 
numcrons  external  infltjences  which  etfeeted  an  i mj)n)vern(*nt  in  tlie  ('(»n(lition 
of  niaukiiiil  we  may  only  iiieiiliou  fiirllier.  as  tlie  most  powerful  atul  most 
pr<)!iiinent,  commerce,  to  which  the  new  (H.-ran-rotites  and  new  productions 
attnplrd  a  support  heretofore  wanting.  Thiongli  it  men  of  dirterent  lan- 
j^uagcs  and  ciistoins  first  rmnt-  into  more  frciinent  ami  intimate  eontnet 
with  eacli  (»tlu'r  and  thu^  tlje  t  ()sniopolitani«.Tn  of  moot  i  it  times  (like  the 
tlie  earlier  i  1  (iniaiasiii  rc^iilting  from  the  study  ol'thc  Ani  imis,  parlicularh* 
the  (Jreik  authors  now  introduced  into  the  schools;  wab  awakened  and 
vivified  iu  the  main  a  Messing,  though  in  many  resj)ect4»  uIj^o  productive 
of  evil.  The  greatest  promotion  of  ocean  navigation  i  which  as  early  as  ihe 
15th  century  had  received  its  liiiidamental  principles  from  Cicrman  mathe- 
maticians, by  whose  means  the  rortugne-ie  and  Spaniards  accomplished 
their  voyages  of  dis-icovery)  in  the  iGth  century  again  proceeded  from  a 
German,  Gerhard  Krcnicr  ^Mercator  1512  the  discoverer  of  the  mag- 

netic pole.  He  also  furnished  the  lirst  useftd  ocean  charts  and  geographical 
maps  in  general,  and  called  the  complete  collection  of  them  an  "atlas". 
Id  both  centuries  too  the  Germans  furnished  the  scientific  principles  upon 
whteti  other  natioiui  based  their  voyages,  their  commerce  and  tlieir  wealth, 
while  they  thenwelves  were  not  able  to  appi  opriate  the  ocean  trade,  altboagh 
at  an  earlier  period  they  bad  carried  on  the  moBt  extensive  commerce 
(Haoaeatlc  League).  In  the  new  era  they  lost  their  position  as  the  first 
commercial  power  to  England^  and  the  Netherhinds. 

That  the  influences  already  mentioned  had  a  powerfhl  direct,  aod 
especially  an  indirect,  effect  upon  medicine,  is  easily  understood  and  as 
easily  proven. 

Besides  these,  other  special  influences,  partly  continued  fh>m  the  past, 
partly  of  new  origin,  made  themselves  felt  in  either  advancing  or  hindiering 
medicine  as  a  special  branch  of  general  culture. 

First  of  all  the  Humanistic  pb3'8iciaDS,  or  rather  the  medical  philolo- 
gists,  quietly  but  actively  undermined  the  preceding  Galenico-Arabian 
structure.  They  erected  the  arsenal  iVom  which  the  warriors  on  the  battle- 
field of  medicine  took  their  armor.  Yet  they  undermined  not  only  the 
Galenico-Arabian  medical  system,  but  with  it,  though  partly  involuntarily, 
the  ancient  medicine  in  general. 

Me<licine  in  the  beginning  of  the  Modern  Era  received  its  mightiest 
impulse  by  far  from  the  same  strongly  Protestant  and  progressive  spirit, 
which  in  the  department  of  religion  broke  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
Church;  save  that  in  medicine  this  spirit  led  the  struggle  against  the 
medical  pope  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Galen,  and  against  his  Ber\'ile  and  subtle 

1.  It  mft3-  be  remarked  here  that  even  at  this  time  a  tariff  war  prevailed  between 
England  and  Germanjr.  The  struggle  between  ttie  "Monopolists",  hs  the 
Bngliih  company  of  "Merchant  Adventurea"  was  called,  and  the  comparattTs 
"Free-ti-aders".  who  belonged  to  the  Haaseatlc  leagne,  was  also  lighted  up. 
(SfOter»  "Pairioliacbe  Phantatien."). 
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expoundertt,  the  Arabians,  and  enally  against  the  superstition  of  the  priests 
and  monks.  Thus  was  called  into  existence  what  we  must  call  a  oational 
medicine,  which,  thzough  the  living  spirit  of  the  nations  and  tbroogh  their 
language,  won  fresh  momentum  and  better  comprehension  bj  all,  than  the 
musty  dead-letter  of  mediseval  medicine.  In  this  way  only  can  we  com^ 
prebend  e.  g.  the  immense  influence  of  a  Paracelsus ! 

In  medicine  the  German  tUment  now  supplied  the  productive  part  of 
the  ideas  and  the  lasting  intellectun!  deeds.  A  characteristic  i>oculiarity 
l>oth  of  the  new  culture  in  general,  and  of  medical  culture  in  piuticular. 
was  their  extension  to  an  ever  increasing  number  of  people,  while  in  pre- 
ceding ^es,  especially  during  Antiquity,  a  single  nation  was  almost  always 
their  sole  support.  Thus  Iwgan  what  may  be  designated  as  the  1 'niversal 
Me<licine,  in  the  ac(juisitious  and  services  of  which  all  civilized  people  will 
one  dny  take  an  equal  part,  and  for  the  completion  of  which  a  broad  foun- 
dation was  then  laid. 

New  forms  of  disoaso.  which  the  last  veal's  of  the  Middle  Aire*;  hnd 
generated,  and  wliosi'  number  the  ni()(i(>in  iieviotl  .still  increased,  hrouulit  u 
more  reliable  (liHorentiation  of  the  species  of  ilisease,  new  niatnial  r<<r 
relleetion  and  lu  w  di  iuands  upon  medical  treatment,  since  they  could  not 
be  liltetl  to  the  old  system. 

The  subsidiary  si-iences  of  chemistry  (which  proceeded  from  the 
Arabinns)  and  botany,  to  which  tlie  New  World  constantly  supplieii  new 
material,  also  advancetl  in  imnierous  and  positive  ways  further  into  the 
fn If  -round  of  medicine,  and  the  same  is  true  of  initural  philosophy.  Thes*.- 
sciences  above  all  affonle<l  aid  to  tnedical  investigation,  and  have  thus 
given  to  the  latter  a  iiowerfui  impulse  even  to  the  present  time.  Anat- 
omy, newly  created  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  physiology 
founded  thereon,  now  first  exercised  an  influence,  more  especially  njx>u  the 
learned,  theoretic  side  of  medicine.  This  intluence,  though  not  glaring  and 
speedy,  was  therefore  only  more  enduring  and  profound.  To  this  was 
united  pathological  anatomy. 

Through  definite  observation,  which  now  supplied  material  in  evoy 
way  better  and  immense  in  amount,  the  field  of  medicine  was  so  extended, 
that  by  degrees  there  appeared  a  division  of  labor,  which  seems  to  have 
not  quite  reached  its  climax  even  to-day.  At  first  this  division  took  place 
under  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  medical  science,  but  in  the  end  it  seems  to 
have  terminated  in  the  exactly  opposite  theor}*. 

As  the  result  of  the  prominence  of  the  method  based  upon  actusl 
facts,  and  in  place  of  the  preceding  speculation  and  faith,  observation 
stepped  in,  and  thus  the  revolution  to  the  new  medicine  was  completed. 
While  Antiquity  sought  to  penetrate  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  baman 
life,  especially  in  the  paths  of  speculation  and  without  oocnpying  itself 
suflSciently  with  its  phenomena ;  while  the  Middle  Ages  in  faith  extended 
their  grasp  over  the  temporal  world  and  the  terrestrial  lever  of  existence 
and  its  phenomena  *,  so  the  Modem  Era,  and  still  more  its  medicine,  seeks 
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chiefly  by  a  careful  observation  of  phenomena  to  i)cnotrato  into  the  inmost 
laws  of  bealtbj,  as  well  as  morbid  life.  Thoagbtful  observation^  then  im- 
presses its  stamp  apon  the  whole  of  modern  medicine,  while  philosophy 
and  philology  only  rarely  gain  the  preponderance.  Yet  religious  l)elief 
aiul  superstition  still  continue  to  whisper  in  secret  in  this  department. 

Through  the  struggles  which  we  have  indicated  the  medicine  of  the 
Modem  Era  attained  by  degrees  the  grade  of  development  of  scientific 
medicine  so-callerf,  the  highest  grade  attainable,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  present  day.  Yet  the  universal  and  humane  medicine,  founded  upon 
ethics,  will  one  day  acquire  the  pre-eminence  even  over  this. 


II.  MEDICINE  UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PliOTESTANT  VIEWS. 
(THE  MEDICINE  OP  THOUGHTFUL  OBSERVATION). 

Thf,  Sixtklnth  Ckntiry 

is  one  of  the  grandest  and.  for  humanity,  the  most  im|X)rUint  of  all  history  ! 
It  laid  down  new  laws  and  new  forms  for  almost  every  department  of 
hmnun  thought  and  human  knowledge.  And  not  only  the  loft}',  in  a  social 
and  intellectun!  sense,  often  hazarded  their  all  for  tlu'  attainment  of  higher 
intellectual  and  moral  objects,  hut  the  coiniiion  p«'ople  likewise  took  part 
with  enthusiasm  in  the  reformation.  The  learned  particularly  salislied 
their  burning  thirst  for  investigation,  knowledjje  and  tnith,  often  at  the 
expense  and  sacrifice  of  all  the  pleasures  juid  conveniences  of  life,  l>oih  at 
home  and  on  the  journeys  wliich  they  undertook  under  the  compulsion  of 
this  mighty  thirst  for  kn(  \vl(  Ige.  The  fundatneutal  chord  of  the  whole 
century  was  thoroujihly  ideal  i>;  ic.  and  its  result  was  an  astonishing  creative 
activity  towards  evei  \  ]joiiii  ol  the  intellectual  conipa.ss  —  in  religion,  the 
artb,  the  sciences,  technics  and  social  life.  So  thai  liutun.  the  harbinger 
of  a  new  era.  burst  forth  into  a  song  of  triumph  :  'M)  century  f  Studies 
bloom,  spirits  awaken,  it  is  joy  to  live  !"  We  of  later  birth,  however,  may 
justly  cr}'  out :  O  century  !  Ours  thou  wert,  the  century  of  German 
mind  !  It  was  without  (juestion  the  liuie  in  which  the  (lerman  mind  as- 
sumed a  position  of  predominance  over  all  people  of  culture,  antl  addressed 
itself  to  all  nations.  Lulh  r  had  given  to  it  the  watchword  :  "The  time 
of  silence  is  past  and  the  time  to  speak  has  come  !"'  —  and  the  German  art 
of  printing  spoke  witn  a  thousand  tongues  and  in  accordance  with  all  the 
tendencies  of  the  new  era !  For  medicine  especially,  ^be  sixteenth  centuty 
is  of  an  importance  simiUur  to  tbe  age  of  Hippocrates ;  for  during  this  era 
was  first  enlarged  the  edifice  whose  foundation  he  had  already  laid.  Dur- 
ing this  period  too  medicine  stepped  forth  from  the  fetters  of  authority 
and  the  balls  of  the  universities  within  the  jurisdiction  of  aut-hority,  into 


1.  From  ilie  16tH  oentnry  onward,  therefore,  we  frequently  meet  complete  collections 
of  "Observationea". 
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a  new  and  vigorous  life.  It  became  onoe  more,  io  to  speak,  exoteric,  after 
a  long  period  of  esoteric  confinement  in  the  barriers  of  the  Church  and 
unhealthy  thought.  The  16th  century  ripened  free  investigation,  and  was 
in  medicine  too  peculiarly  the  century  of  reformation,  of  struggle  and  of 
protest  against  all  medicine  which  had  abandoned  the  piinciples  of  Hippo- 
crates, principles  which  placed  the  observation  of  nature,  not  the  letter  of 
tradition,  in  the  fore-front  of  knowledge.  The  levers  by  which  this  reform- 
ation was  accomplished  were  Humanism,  the  new  analom^*,  new  diseases 
and  the  doctrines  of  Tbeophrastus  von  Hohenheim  and  Parf  (odd  as  the 
association  may  sound).  The  straggle  was  intimately  allied  with  I^rotest- 
autism  in  religion',  only  medicine  went  farther  than  religion,  and  in  it- 
own  department  began  to  dig  up  and  remove  gradually  ibe  roots  of  all 
faith  and  the  grounds  of  all  authority  founded  therein,  in  order  to  afford 
room  for  retison  and  sight  alone. 

That  the  IGth  century  was  a  century  of  struggle,  in  which  the  old  was 
demolished  and  the  new  built  up,  is  very  manifest  when  we  consider  the 
services  which  it  rendered  to  science  and  the  names  to  which  these  ser* 
vices  are  forever  united. 

Above  all  Galen  and  the  Arabians  were  thrown  down  (though  not  in 
the  lecture  rooms)  fron)  their  scats  of  authority,  heretofore  uncontested, 
and,  on  the  one  hand,  the  banner  of  Hippocrates,  on  the  other,  that  of  a 
new  and  independent  medicine  u  is  firmly  planted.  So  fierce  was  the 
struggle  thus  begun,  that  it  stirred  to  its  very  bottom  the  wholt-  me<lical 
world  of  the  period.  Opinions  clashed  so  strongly  against  each  other,  tliat 
even  the  temporal  power  was  at  one  time  called  upon  to  aid  in  opposing 
the  innovations.  Tpon  this  b.attle-field  gleamed  the  name  of  Paracelsus, 
and  here  that  of  Brissot  became  prominent. 

The  sixteenth  centurx*  is  lik4  vvisc  the  irolden  age  of  the  great  anato- 
mists, of  Vesalius,  Falloppio,  Kutitachi.  and  all  the  others,  who.  partly  by 
the  genuine  excellence  of  their  work,  partly  too  by  the  newness  and  wnsi*- 
(pient  fertility  of  their  field  of  labor,  became  immortal  in  the  department 
of  anatomy. 

Surgery  and  midwifery  also  received  a  new  impulse.  This  isevidenceil 
by  the  single  name  of  Ambroise  Fare,  and  by  the  single  luct  that  in  this 
period  occurred  the  reintroduction  of  that  most  beneficent  operation, 
podalic  version,  and  the  performance  of  the  first  (Isesarean  section  upon 
the  living  woman.  t)phtlialmolf><iy  wns  likrwi^o  n.  wly  founded,  and  the 
subsidiary  scifiuos  of  botany  and  <  lu  inistiy  \vi  iv  made  subservient  to 
medicine.  Yi  t  cheniistry  still  wore  tlie  deceptive  cloak  of  ah-liemy,  which, 
together  wiili  other  forms  t»f  folly,  Cnbnlism.  mairic,  astrolog^v,  chiromancy 
and  uecrowauuy,  still  held  even  the  best  minds  iu  its  toils. 


1.  It  i.s  nmniti  >t  that  tli»*  partisans  of  the  Pr«itf .^iitnt  in«)v«'iiit*i)i  lU  meiliciiie  were  not 
ueccsjsaniv  uli  of  them  uetuul  lullowers  of  Protestaniism  in  religiou  slUo.  Their 
work,  however,  brought  ihem  into  intellectual  retaiiotis  with  tbe  latter. 
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The  revival  of  the  stud}'  of  the  genuine  writings  of  the  Ancients' 
brought  once  more  improved  artistic,  historical  and  philosophical  views 
(which  had  been  so  long  wanting),  and  with  thein  a  pagan  soberness  of 
thought  and  clear  and  more  beautiful  forms  and  language. 

In  addition  to  the  earlier  universities,  those  founded  more  recently  in 
Germany  —  Wittenberg' (li>()2).  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  (150r.  or  1409,  re- 
moved to  Breslau),  Marburg  (1527^,  Ki'mig.sberg  (ir)44),  Strassburg  (15G6), 
Jena  (15r>7),  Helmstiidt  (1575),  A ltdorf  near  Nuremberg  (1571),  llerborn 
(1584),  Gratz  (15S5),  Paderborn  (151)2)  and  others  in  other  lands*  —  with 
scientific  efforts  limited  by  statutes  and  entirely  consonant  to  the  spirit 
of  the  ago.  contributed  their  share  to  the  cultivation  of  these  innovations. 
The}-  promoted  medicine  in  this  century  more  than  in  the  preceding,  although 
these  institutions  were  still  designed  pureh'  for  teaching  (as  they  are  to-day) 
and  not  for  investigation.  The  so-called  '  Academies  "  of  savants,  associa- 
tions which  took  their  name  from  the  example  of  Plato  (now  revived),  were 
institutions  designed  exclusively  for  investigation. 

1.  INFLUENCE  OF  PHILOSOPHY  ASTROLOGY  AND  THE  ALLIED  BRANCHES  ,  THE 
NATURAL  SCIENCES,  MATHEMATICS,  THE  ARTS  AND  PHILOLOGY 
UPON  THE  MEDICINE  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Ff)r  the  comprehension  of  the  often  contradictor}'  phenomena  and 
struggles  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  field  of  medicine,  a  consideration 
of  the  general  tendency  of  thought  ^  which  made  itself  felt  of  course  iu 
medicine,  as  in  all  other  sciences)  is  more  necessary  than  for  any  other 
period. 

Besitle  an  earnest  effort  to  advance,  a  retrograde  impulse  of  equal 
strength  manifested  itself  ;  beside  the  clearest  discernment  appeared  the 
darkest  superstition  ;  beside  poor  dujws  stood  the  grandest  impostors  ; 
beside  philanthropic  etibrts  were  deeds  of  the  most  terrible  delusion ;  in 
short  we  observe  a  collection  of  revelations  and  riddles  of  the  human  mind 
and  of  national  psychology,  such  as  no  other  period  can  offer. 

In  the  field  of  philosophy,  es|>ecially  in  Italy,  there  had  \>ccurred  as 

early  as  the  preceding  century  a  revival  of  the  (ideal)  Platonic  philosophy, 

as  a  reaction  against  formal,  realistic  (Aristotelian)  Scholasticism.  This, 

however  (and  tho  point  is  of  interest  in  the  history  of  culture),  under  the 

influence  of  media*valism.  soon  terminated  in  Neo-Platonism,  and  allied 

itself  with  Cabalism,  with  which  it  stood  iu  close  relations  at  an  earlier 

period.  In  Germany  even  the  learned,  though  sui>cr8titious,  Reuchlin  (a 
 1  .   - 

1.  Hence  this  whole  period  received,  as  we  know,  the  title  of  tiic  "  Era  ol"  the 
Kenai.ssance'*. 

2  Raised  to  world-wide  hiatorical  fame  by  the  labors  of  Liither.  and  the  first  univer- 
sity established  by  the  state,  as  well  the  first  Prote.stant  university,  in 
Germany. 

3.  Toledo  (1518),  Seville  (1531).  Granada  (1531).  Leyden  (1575),  Edinburgh  (1582), 
Venice  (1592).  Dublin  (1593),  Parma  (15!>y).  (H.) 
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benefactor  of  Gennany  by  his  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  Greek  an<I 
Hebrew),  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  embraced  Cabalism,  and  in  1517 
published  a  pr^nant  work  Be  arte  cabbalistica  in  which,  io  the  failure 
of  other  evidence,  he  brought  forward  the  Cabala  as  the  best  support  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Godhead  of  Christ  etc.  Of  tlie  ^amo  opinion 
were  his  contemporaries  Francesoo  r.iort^io  (Dardi,  1460-1540),  a  Minorite, 
and  his  pupil,  the  farmer's  son  Job.  Hcidenberg,  named  Trlthomius  (1462- 
1516)^  of  Tritbeim  near  Treves.  The  latter  became  abbot  of  Sponheim 
near  Kreuznach,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  disseminators  of  Cabalism  in 
Germany.' 

Anntlior  famous  Cabalist  \v:is  the  notorious  and  <iiTixotie  theosophigt) 
IIf.IMUCH  CoKNKMt'S  AfiUiri'A  von  NKTTKMHKfM  {  1  4>tl-l 535 ), 
a  man  inteivstiiii;  from  the  couisi^  of  liis  destiny  and  the  oi'minalitN  of  hi* 
mind,  incomprehensible  from  the  contradictions  of  his  doctrines  and  his 
life,  and  probably  rather  a  deceiver  than  a  dupe. 

iJiirii  in  Colojine  on  the  Rhine,  as  earl}-  as  his  24th  year  h«*  iau^:lit  ('aiiaii>ni  lu 
Dole,  ill  accordance  with  lieuclilin's  book  "  De  Vcrbo  mirifico ".  In  1610,  banished 
through  the  influence  of  the  monk  Catelinet,  he  went  thence  to  London,  and  from 
this  city  to  Pavia,  where  in  1515  —  an  evidence  of  the  odd  tendency  of  the  unirersitiM 
of  that  day  —  ho  expounded  the  spurious  "  Hermetic  Books". 

Hilt  the  fickh'  Prott  iiji  nnt  remain  here.  Enterinjr  the  militarj*  sprrice  h«» 
roved  throuj;h  the  halt  of  Kuropt'.  hfcame  a  law3-er  in  Met/.,  hut  expres.sing  some 
views  opposed  to  the  belief  in  saintn  and  witches,*  sensible  in  then>selve.«,  but  daojicer- 
008  at  that  time  (as  they  would  be  in  certain  placen  to-day),  he  waa  forced  to  fly. 
Nest  he  wa»  a  physician  at  Freiburg  in  Switserland,  then  at  Lyons,  and  finally  in  tbe 
train  of  the  qneen  of  France.  Declining,  however,  to  predict  the  future  for  bis  rojal 
mistress  he  was  dismissed  from  her  service,  and  again  compelled  to  become  a  wanderer, 
until  at  last  he  fnund  in  l.'i'.'  his  first  and  Inst  permanent  home  in  the  jtrave  at 
(jrenoble,  alter  Imviiii!  publialieii  a  work  '  De  vanitate  scientiarum  ",  in  which  he 
repudiated  every thini£  which  he  had  taught  during  his  life,  Cal>aiism,  alchemy,  astrol> 
ojEy,'  and  all.  In  his  **  Occulta  philosophia"  he  teaches  the  existence  of  three  worlds : 
a  celestial,  an  elementary  and  an  intellectual.  These  furnish  the  aobjects  of  matbe- 
matics,  physics  and  theology.  From  out  of  bodies  and  beings  flow  into  space  in- 
divisible  idols,  unnlfectid  by  distance,  so  that  by  their  means  e,  z  communication 
may  be  had  witli  iinother  person  across  the  greatest  spates  indei  tl  owr  into  «  tt mity, 
us  in  the  modern  Spiritualism.  The  human  mind  is  .siniiiur  to  the  aiiima  mundi, 
which  dwells  in  all  bodies,  and  is  attracted  from  one  to  another.  Hence  it  is  poeaible 
for  the  initiated  to  produce  entirely  new  matter,  and  even  (Eold.  Sympathy  towards 
similar  things  and  antipathy  towards  dissimilsr  things  rale  all  worlds — a  Neo-Platonie 

1.  Trithemius,  thou>:h  not  an  entirely  iegeudary  character  like  the  Dr.  Joh.  Faust, 

whose  "  history "  during  the  16ih  century  ;:ave  occasion  for  Goetbe's  immOTtat 
dramatic  poem,  was  r^arded  as  a  miracle  worker  and  magician.  An  actual 
Dr.  Qeorge  Faust  is  said  to  have  been  the  source  of  the  Faust  legend. 

2.  Wier  was  one  of  his  pupils. 

3.  As^trnlnjrv  at  this  period  and  still  Inter  wnn  enn««!derj'd  an  attthorized.  "exact" 

science,  which  included  mathemalics.  astronomy  and  medicine,  and  was  therefore 
taught  in  the  universities,  so  far  as  it  was  independent  of  magic,  that  is  the  eflTort 
to  accomplish  the  supernatural  by  the  aid  of  angels  and  devils.  It  requires 
mention  here  from  its  connection  with  the  medicine  of  that  period. 
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idea — And  these  influences  bring  the  tbiogi  of  one  world  into  union  wiib  those 
of  unother.   Thus  each  part  of  the  bodj  is  associated  with'a  conBtetlation  or  an  in- 

tplli  jcnce,  i.  e.  a  demon.  Of  tlu  sc  ilemons  everj*  man  possesses  three:  a  cele!«tial  one 
from  God,  another  from  his  birtb,  and  a  third  from  his  constellation  nnd  tlie  hfavfnly 
ioteliigence.  These  demons  are  lords  of  the  four  elements  and  of  the  constellations. 
Bnt  dace  the  planets  influence  the  desttnj  of  man,  so  the  spirits  also  have  indirectly 
an  infloeDce  upon  man's  fate.  By  fumigation  with  "corresponding"  materials,  as 
well  as  by  the  use  of  certain  words,  they  may  be  made  obedient,  and  in  this  way  they 
may  be  expelled  in  diseases,  of  which  thej  are  the  authors  and  the  cause.  The  most 
powerful  words  are  those  of  the  sacred  Hebrew  ton^tip.  N'nmbt^rs  too  contain  puper- 
natural  powers.  Thus  o  p.  verhpnacn.'  cut  at  thi'  iliird  joint,  cun-s  tertian  ffver;  but 
if  separated  at  the  fuurlli,  it  curen  quartan!    Finally,  by  the  aid  of  curiuua  ricules 

of  trinity,  duality  etc.,  the  three  worlds  above  mentioned  were  so  divided  that  an 
infinity  of  worlds  and  a  world  full  of  nonsense  originated. 

Similar  to  the  above  were 

FRAvrF8co  Grkoorio  ZoRZi    Venetus    the  Venetian,  ftom  bis  native 

city,  died  1 586)  and 

HiERONVMUs  Carpani  s  (1501-1576)  of  Pavia, 

■  the  wiso«t  fool  nud  moxf  fool5«h  wi^c  man''  ftf  liis  tinip.    r>»'scriidod  from  a  lovely 
pair — hi^  niDiber  lived  apart  from  her  hnsi)anU  and  eudeavored  in  vain  to  destroy 
the  offjspring  of  her  union  (the  future  Cardanus),  while  the  father  continually  mal- 
treated his  son  —  he  passed  through  a  youth  of  constant  ill  health,  having  survived  an 
attsck  of  the  plague  shortly  after  his  birtb.   Living  under  the  rod  of  paternal  saper- 
.«tition  and  unfeelinj;  vulgarity  (his  father  believed  himself  the  possessor  of  a  special 
■'demon"  and  employed  his  son      —  n  fervantV  tl  wa?<  not  until  his  10th  year  that 
he  lif  ^aii  to  receive  ordiniiry  instruction  in  the  ^'yinniisium.    By  thij",  howe\('r,  lie 
prutited  so  fully,  and  after  his  father's  death  lie  laiwred  so  incessantly,  that  at  tiie  ajie 
of  twenty-one  he  had  become  so  much  a  master  of  medicine,  mathematics  and  philos« 
ophy  as  to  be  able  to  dispute  publicly  upon  these  subjects.   In  his  23d  jear  he  went 
to  Padua  and  obtained  a  livelihood,  though  a  scanty  one,  by  playing;  chess,  an  accom- 
plishment in  which  he  speedily  acquired  great  skill.    Graduating:  at  the  ajie  of  24,  he 
nrac!is*»d  in  small  towns  in  continual  poverty,  until  in  16:14  he  was  called  nn  professor 
to  Milan.     fwo  years  later,  however,  he  remnvi d  from  this  city  to  Placenza.  From 
1643  onward  he  lived  alternately  in  Milan  and  Pavia,  but  in  1550  went  to  Scotlaud  in 
parsnance  of  a  call  to  assume  the  treatment  of  a  certain  archbishop.   Returning  to 
Italy,  he  again  lived  alternately  in  the  two  cities  mentioned  until  he  received  a  call  to 
Bologna,  but  falling  into  the  pri>on  for  de  btor*;,  where  he  Spent  a  year,  he  died  finally 
in  Rome,  just  as  he  had  attained  a  better  financial  position  through  an  annual  salaiy 
granted  to  him  by  the  pope. 

That  under  such  circumstances  a  great  mind,  raiiu  r  than  a  good  character,  may 
be  developed,  is  shown  by  the  infirmities  of  Cardanus  and  the  later  example  of  Brown. 
Csrdanas  taxes  himself  with  the  following  infirmities,  though  some  of  them  may 
ftf»n  rather  as  the  inventions  of  self'torment,  than  as  actually  existing  faults:  deceit, 
pnvv.  libidinottsness,  calumniation,  scorn  for  religion  etc.  His  chronic  impotence  he 
laid  10  the  charge  of  the  constfllatinix  elaimcd  for  liim?clf  n  special  demon,  taught 
the  sympathy  of  the  parts  of  ilie  body  with  the  htar.s,  believed  tliat  beings  of  a  lower 
order  originate  in  putrefaction,  declared  that  he  was  cue  of  the  seven  great  physicians 
vbo,  npto  his  time,  had  blessed  or  afflicted  the  world,  maintained  the  impossibility 
of  life  without  suffering,  drew  the  horoscope  of  the  whole  world  (like  a  second  Christ), 
and  was  guilty  of  many  other  similar  absurdities.   Astrology  too  he  called  to  his  aid 

I.  Verbena  officinalis.  (H.) 
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ill  the  explanation  of  symptoms  and  the  adniinihtraiion  of  hi\!iti\  *  «  —  the  latter 
grotesque  and  consipicuoua  piece  of  quuckerj  which  King  maintained  extstcnec,  thou^ 
sitiee  the  Hth  century  it  has  assumed  different  forms  and  is  more  concealed.'  On  ibe 
other  hand  he  declares  himself  in  another  place  entirelj  free  from  prejudice  afraiBit 
astroli>);y,  chtromancj»  magic,  poisoning  and  alchemj,  and  towards  superatition  end 
faith  in  miracles. 

The  contradictions  of  which  Cardanus,  as  well  as  Agrippa.  was  guilty, 
must  be  taken  partly  as  sif^ns  of  a  weak  character,  and  partly  as  foonded 
in  the  spirit  of  an  nsip  rit  li  in  siniihir  conihinations  of  folly  and  the  clearest 
insight.  This  inav  be  seun  intue  plaiulv  from  the  fact  that  in  the  tmiversitr 
of  Sahimnnca  a  special  chair  tor  the  invocation  of  llie  dead,  necromancy, 
existcfl.  and  that  text-bookt^  on  the  art  of  chironiancv  were  pnblishc<l  e.  z 
by  B.irt  liolomfiBUa  della  llocca  (called  Codes).  Jolianne^.  alj  hulaiiine  aiid 
Andicas  Corvin.  This  ouglit  not  to  occasit)n  much  surprise,  for  in  our  own 
day  even  j>rofessor8  publish  absurdities  of  the  same  kind. 

Acfoniiiii:  ti)  thi'  iiriticipl«'?5  of  chiffiiiiiiney ,  the  lliunib  is  under  the  ccnitml  ((t  Mar> 
and  Irom  it.s  t'orm  in  any  individual  may  be  deiertniued  hiti  slrenuth,  sensuality  ai^ 
courage;  the  forefinger  is  under  the  control  of  Jupiter,  and  it  indicates  positioas 
of  honor;  the  little  finger  belongs  to  Venus,  and  indicates  children  and  beautiful 

wives;  while  the  external  border  of  the  hand  f^ignifies,  under  certain  circttUiSiaocet, 

discoverir.s.  catarrhs —  shipwrec!  '-  .nicj  similar  di.*- agreeable  accidents! 

The  people  were  educatml  to  a  belief  in  astrology-  by  almanacs,  and. 
indeed,  chiefly  by  physicians,  who  at  that  period  frequently  irot  np  these 
calendars,  and  who  mu'^t.  therefore,  be  regarded  as  involvefl  in  ihe  ^arne 
superstition,  unless  wc  arc  wiilini::  to  condemn  tiicin  nndcscrvedly.  and  to 
rejiard  tbeoi  a«?  mere  ail\ crt isiiit/  cluulatans.  Kvcn  the  noble  M<  lauchlhon 
was  one  of  the  nic^i  zealous  champions  of  astrology,  and  his  son-in  law.  the 
piiysician  Caspar  I'cuccr  ( 1 525  1 1;02 ).  professor  of  medicine  at  Witlcnl)erL' 
was  a  believer  in  dcmun.^.  A  special  fi'jnre.  inscribed  with  suitable  din^e- 
tions.  pointed  ont  the  proper  places  for  bleeding  under  cacti  consLcilation. 
and  was  called  the  "  Aderlassinan  ' .  That  these  calendars  were  also  inter- 
larded with  prophecies  concerning  the  end  of  the  world  etc  .  .siionld  again 
occasion  iiu  .suri)ri.>^e.  for  the  same  things  are  to  he  seen  ut  the  present  day. 
But  medicine  it.selt'  was  constantly  allied  with  astrology,  as  c.  g.  by  I'encers 
prcdece.H.sor.  Trof.  .Jai(ji)  Milii  li  of  Wittenberg,  by  Corvin,  by  Michael  Nos- 
tradamu.s'  (laUli  -15GU  ).  a  physician  and  alumnus  of  Montpellier.  by  Jacob 
Pons,  who  considered  astrology  one  of  the  prepai  atory  branches  of  luediciue, 
by  Thomas  Giaunu/zi,  and  very  many  others, 

1.  It  be^ran  to  fade  away  very  iiraduallj  before  the  discovery  of  Copernicus. 

2.  The  stars  during;  the  Middle  Ages  (and  in  Antiquity  >  were  rejiarded  as  living  bcingp. 

who  exercised  an  inOnonr'e  over  men  from  thfir  hirth  and  were  skilled  io  giving 
ti»  men  public  and  private  revelations  \\s  to  the  future. 

3.  Xostradamus's  prediction.s  were  expressed  in  quatrain  verse  and  published  in 

*'  Centuries'*.  The  first  seven  "  Centuries"  appeared  at  Ljons  in  1555  and  g»«e 
occasion  to  the  following  jeu  d*  e.sprit : 

"Nostra  damns,  cum  falsa  damns,  nam  fallere  nostrum  est, 

Et  cum  falsa  damns,  nil  nisi  nostra  damos."  (H.) 
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The-  liflit'f  in  witdics  loo.  atid  the  triiil  ni  witches  (still  fiequenl  in  the 
centur3"  of  the  Rcformutioii  mu]  not  oj)|K!>s('i1  by  the  reformers  tliemselves), 
so  disgract'Tnl  to  l«>tli  huMKin  ivason  and  tu  civili^aLidii.  must  not  piisji 
uunotice^l,  if  for  no  otlu-r  reason,  l>ecause  they  gave  occasion  lu  a  nu-nilxT 
of  the  uu  ' ileal  profei»eiiun,  Johannes  Weyer  (Wierus,  1515  1588),  an  liunest 
:in<]  leajrned  man,  but  without  genius,  though  immortal  for  his  sound  under- 
standing), to  stand  up  first  against  this  superstition,  and  thus  to  bcuetit 
medicine  vet  entangled  in  the  hands  of  astroloirv. 

According  to  the  popular  be4ief  alliance  witb  the  tlevil  was  of  lliiee  kiuils.  The 
man  renounced  God  and  went  over  to  the  worship  of  the  devil,  offering  him  an  oath 
of  allegiance,  homajgiiim.    Thia  was  the  method  of  witches  and  their  sssistants.  Or 

iW  devil  rci'.k  jHNvAtiiflon  of  the  man  dtiriiic  life,  converting  him  into  one  po.<s«\>-sed. 
This  belief  the  German-*  liorrowcd  from  Holy  Writ.    FIidiIIv  tho  timn  mi^lit  make  a 
compacf  of  mutual  ohli;::it i<»ii,  a«isij:niii;:  liis  soul  to  liietit  vil  rtt\    liven  )j«-forc  the 
intrcKluctioii  of  Christianity  there  exi.'^ted,  beside  the  worship  of  die  ancistrul  gotln,  a 
service  of  demons,  among  whom  were  the  devil  (Diabolus.  Tiufai,  Gott  Fol,  Voland) 
and  his  grand  mother.   The  priestesses,  by  means  of  incantation  of  the  goddess  of 
death,  could  t>rin<:  stormv  weather  upon  the  crops,  and  dosirciy  the  herds.    It  whk 
ihey  too,  proh)il)ly,  who  rendered  the  hod>  and  weapfnis  of  the  warriors  invulnerable. 
They  celebrated  their  «.icr<(t  c  romonies  h\  nijrht,  juid  nt1Vii«l  dark  rolorptl  viitinis  to 
the  cods.     It  wa.s  these  pi  le.ile.i.-^*  s  e>'pecially  who,  as  Ha/.un.ser  or  llej;isten.  witches, 
preserved  their  own  truditiouti  of  the  old  faith  far  ioto  the  Middle  A^v».    "From  the 
jearlli4|.  a()er  the  unfortunate  bull  of  pope  Innocent  VIII.  (1484-1492)  entitled 
"Saminis  deniderantes",  a  wholesale  burning  of  witches  began  in  Germany  and  con- 
tioned  with  some  interruptions  far  into  the  18th century."   ((instav  Freyta^).  Under 
the  tim'itl'*  of  the  reIij:ion  of  Christ.  >»i  onimtren^islv  a!  ii><  d.  the  trin!  of  witches  was 
carried  on  Hjiainst  poor  crack-brained  creature."*  t  deiuoiiortiuniac^)  and  utterly  innocent 
victims.     By  means  of  instrumeuts  of  torture,  whobc  very  description  makea  one 
shadder,  the  desired  evidence  was  extorted  —  all  to  the  greater  honor  of  God  I  In- 
qnisitors  were,  indeed,  created  by  pope  Gregory  IX.  as  early  as  1233,  but  the  fatal 
b^inning  was  first  tnade  in  Germany  by  Heinrich  ln.stil<'r  arnl  Jacob  Sprenger 
(author  of  the  witches  codex    Malh  tiH  rnaleficarum  ",  1 1"-*'  iiii'h.r  the  authoritv  of  the 
buW  mentioned.    This  Viiill.  a«  a  ii:;ilti  r  of  fact,  applied  to  heretics  only,  in  order  to 
reach  whom  the  better  tlie  priests  witii  devilish  cunnin};  bud  exhausted  their  in;:enuity, 
though  they  failed  to  attain  their  object.   The  prejudiced  civil  authorities  lent  their 
arm  to  the  execution  of  their  disgraceful  decrees,  and,  indeed,  in  the  law-bookii 
witchcraft  was  enumerated  among  the  crimes '    In  this  way  children  between  the  ages 
of  one  and  twelve  years  were  murdered  as  wiiche.s.    In  Geneva  more  than  iiOO  men 
wtT"  hiiriif  d,  and  in  the  Electorate  of  Treves  full  tl,a00  were  in  a  short  time  executed. 
A  sujftle  executioner  —  his  name  was  Jialihasar  Voss  —  had  in  nineteen  ^ears  burned 
700  buiaan  beings  (among  them  a  woman  who  had  given  birth  to  an  infant  under  the 
totture  of  the  rack,  and  whose  infant  was  burned  with  hert),  and  aspired  to  bring  his 
number  up  to  a  full  10001   The  witch-finding  inquisitor  of  course  received  12-15 
narks  for  each  witch  —  hence  his  zeal  and  their  t.  ar^'    That  the  Reformers  were 
hI^o  involved  in  the  belief  in  demon?;  \^  proven  by  Luther  hiMi.Nelf,  who  advised  that 
a  pussessed  maiden  sliouhi  be  cast  into  ihe  river  Mulde,  ami  was  greatly  provoked 
when  be  heard  that  his  advice  had  not  heen  followed!    The  twelve  years  old  child 
«tt  simply  trottbted  with  a  roraeious  appetite  1  The  epidemic  of  witch-burning  con- 
tittsed  until  late  into  the  16th  century,  and  the  belief  in  witches  still  prevails  among 
thsinaiseal    Weyer's  footsteps  were  followed  by  the  theologians  Joh.  WajistafiT.  Balth. 
Bseker,  Hieroaymua  Tartarotti,  Ferd.  Sterzinger,  Spee,  J.  Gal.  Semmler.  and  the 
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lawyers  T.  G.  Gndelnftno,  ThonmBiaii.  prince  Wtlbelm  Ton  Clevc.  the  elector  of 
Ifftyence,  Joh.  Phil,  van  Schdnborn.  nnd  others,  bo  that  the  trial  of  aitches  was  ooi 
abolished  until  dose  upon  tbe  threshold  of  the  present  eenlurj.^ 


1.  Tlie  frfr-nzy  reaciicd  Enjrliinii  suaiewliat  later,  hut  rHued  none  the  h»ss  lit^ret-lT 
The  practice  of  witchcraft  was  made  a  capital  offence  hy  a  statute  of  KlizaU-th 
in  156'i,  and  a  nmitar  statute  was  enacted  in  Scotland  in  the  fdlowin^  :^ar.  la 
1590  kinj  James  VI.  of  Scotland  himself  took  part  in  the  torture  and  examina- 
tion of  a  number  of  pe^^on8  accused  of  practising  the  black  art  atiainst  his  own 
person,  nnd  thirty  of  them  wore  executed  for  the  crime  on  the  Castle  hill  in 
EdinbiirLrli.  Tlif  samo  versatile  monarch  in  latiT  piibHshfd  a  professed  treatise 
on  "Denionolosry  .  Imraediutcly  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  a 
new  statute  carefolljr  defining  tbe  crime  of  witchcraft  wns  pnssed.  and  bencvforth 
conviction  and  punishment  for  this  offence  became  more  common.  The  chief 
witch-finder  of  BnglaiKl  was  onf  Matthew  Hopkins,  who,  with  his  asf^i&tants,  from 
the  year  IG44  onward  minie  rej^iiliir  visits  to  the  rliief  rown.«,  ajrreeing  for  the  very  ^ 
modfratosum  of  20s.  to  detect  all  thf  witchr.-.  in  tlioir  iiti<:hhorhnod  In  Sect  land 
no  official  witch-finder  seems  to  have  been  appointed,  but  tbe  work  wa8  zealou^ily 
performed  hy  the  clergy .  who  vied  with  each  other  in  the  detection  of  these 
roaliicnant  offendem.  It  was  daring  the  session  of  the  l^nfc  Parliament,  howeter 
(I640-1GU),  that  ihf  persecution  of  so-calied  witches  reached  its  height  in 
Enfcland,  and  no  less  than  ;>,nnn  It^^ial  executions  on  the  charpe  of  witchcraft  are 
said  to  have  occurred  during  this  period  As  Isite  as  IfiC}  two  women,  Amy  Dunny 
and  Rose  Ciiilender,  were  condemned  and  extciUfMl  ut  Bury  St.  Kdmunds,  under 
tbe  judicial  decision  of  that  well-known  and  upi  i;:ht  judge  Sir  Maltliew  Hale,  and 
it  is  said  ihat  their  conviction  was  larfcelj  due  to  the  opinions  and  aiynments 
of  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  Leyden,  and  anthor 
of  the  work  *' Enquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors."  Tbe  first  persons 
of  eminence  in  Knjrland  to  ex|iose  the  absurdity  of  the  trinis  for  witrtu  rafr  were 
('hift'  .Tiistiees  North  and  Holt  in  lti*.»4,  but  a  Mr>.  Uick.s  and  her  daughter,  ajred 
9  years,  were  condemned  and  hanged  at  Uuutingdon  for  selling  their  souls  to  tbe 
devil  in  1716,  and  the  statute  reUtive  to  the  practice  of  witchcraft  was  not 
repealed  until  1 736. 

In  America,  as  the  frenzy  arrived  late,  so  also  it  was  happily  of  short  duration. 
A  turbulent  Sw^-ili-h  wnmnn  nf  Ppjinsyl va tiir\  wa?  accused  of  witchcraft  in  ir»'*4. 
and  broiiitht  to  trial  betbre  l*eini  un'i  a  juty,  the  majority  of  whom  were  QHftk«-r<5 
Tbe  verdict  "  The  priiioner  is  guilty  of  the  common  fame  of  being  a  witcb,  but 
not  guilty  as  she  stands  indicted",  pot  an  end  forever  to  similar  prosecutions  in 
that  province.  But  in  New  England  the  superstition  was  mon  serious  in  its 
results.  Here,  too.  the  clergy,  under  the  lead  of  the  famous  Cotton  Mather  and 
Samuel  Parris,  were  the  moa^t  prominent  inquisitors  and  persecutors.  Mather 
declared  frnm  the  pulpit  "  Witehrra^'t  is  the  most  nefandous  high  treason  at:aini:t 
the  Majesty  on  liigh "' ;  "a  capital  crime  ".  "A  witch  is  not  to  be  endured  in 
heaven  or  on  earth".  In  16SH  a  poor  Irish  woman,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
"erased  in  her  intellectuals",  was  condemned  and  executed.  In  1692  the  vill^ce 
of  Salem  {uow  Danvers),  under  tbe  spiritual  direction  of  the  minister  Samuel 
Parris,  became  the  scene  of  the  most  outrageous  cruelties  practised  under  the 
cloak  of  the  trini  of  wilehoo.  Twenty  perenns  wore  put  tn  death  nnd  fiftr-tiv«» 
tortured  or  frightened  into  cuntVs»ions.  1  lie  juils  were  Jiiknl  with  the  accus.ed 
and  huspected.  But  the  awakened  commou-scnse  of  the  people  soon  asserted 
itself  once  more,  and  in  16dH  all  tbe  prisoners  were  dismissed  or  acquitted  and 
the  delusion  came  to  an  end. 
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The  ftbeiiid  stoiy  of  the  golden  tooth,  which  &  bo}'  of  Schweidnitz  was 
said  to  have  possessed  from  birth,  is  connected  with  the  history  of  medicine 
only  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a  physician  of  that  town,  Jacob  Horst 
(1^7-1600),  who,  in  accoidance  with  the  superstition  of  his  time,  in  1596 
I»ropbesied  ftom  this  miracle  the  approach  of  the  Grolden  Age  (which 
physicians  at  least,  as  we  all  know,  in  spite  of  Horst,  do  not  yet  ei\joy). 
Other  forms  of  the  dark  spirit  of  this  age,  the  search  for  the  philosophers' 
stone  and  the  art  of  making  gold,  are  interesting,  however,  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  chiefly  physiciana  who  bnaied  themselves  with  soch  investiga- 
tions^ and  again  that  chemistry,  which  has  proved  so  usefhl  in  medicine, 
originated  therefh>m.  Indeed  there  is  no  folly  so  gross  that  it  may  not 
bring  with  it  something  good. 

A  revival  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  speedily  appeared  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Platonism  and  Neo-Platonism,  with  which  the  phenomena  just 
mentioned,  the  oflbpring  of  perverted  spirituai  life,  stood  in  genetic  con- 
nection. Among  tlie  adherente  of  tliis  pbilosopy  in  Germany  were  Luther 
and  Melanchthon,  that  immortal,  but  mmlest  teacher  of  Germany,  to  whom 
the  Germans  owe  more  than  to  all  the  aniversities  of  that  day  combined. 
Yet  Melancbthon  too  was  not  exempt  from  Neo-Platonic  vagaries.  The 
new  Peripatetics  based  their  views,  for  the  most  part^on  the  genuine  works 
of  Aristotle,  though  some  of  them  adopted  bis  views  as  corrupted  by  the 
Arabians.   The  earliest  among  them  was 

PiETRo  PoMPONAZZi  (Pompouatius,  1462-1525), 
who,  in  his  Hkepticism  founded  in  profound  reBeciion,  declared  himself  opposed  to 

cahnltstic,  nsfrnlojriffil  and  all  other  absiirdilies,  includinu  miracles  and  even  the 
irnmortiiiity  of  llie  soul,  whitli  latttT  sceint'd  to  him  an  nspuinptiuti  iiieapable  of  proof 
on  the  grounds  of  reason.    Allied  lo  hiiu  iu  lliought  was  the  physician 

Andbsa  C«8ALpino  (1519-1603), 
whose  eoftclnsioas  led  him  to  outspoken  pantheisni.  —  Among  the  foHowera  of  Pom- 
ponasn  were 

Skpitltsda  (died  1572),  a  Spaniard ; 

Giovanni  Batt.  Porta  (1535-1615), 
inventor  of  tlte  camera  ohtcnra  in  1588,  aa  opponent  of  the  belief  in  witcbea  and  a 
predecewor  of  Lavater  in  the  seience  of  physiognomy ; 

AooBTiMO  NiPO  (1473-1546)  of  Calabria, 
a  laroons  pbyaician  and  glortlier  of  female  charms.   Next  the  latter  stood 

Mabc  Antonio  ZuiAitA  (died  1532), 
a  professor  in  Padna,  and  later 

LuciLio  Vanini  (1585-1619), 
who  vt&s  burned  at  the  stake  as  a  rejector  of  God  and  therefore  a  most  mischievous 
heretic,  aud  others.  —  On  the  other  hand 

PlBSRE  D£  LA  Kamee  (Pctrus  Ham  US,  1515-1572), 

who  was  slain  in  iho  mapsaere  of  St.  Bartliolomfw's  night,  wa"?  a  hearty  scorner  of 
Ari»;totlf\  He  was  fcjllowed  by  thp  inmifrous  .-c-huols  of  Hfiiitists.  who  f»>ll  into  di.«- 
sensions  with  the  partisans  of  Arit^totle  siiuiiar  to  those  wiiich  took  place-  between 
the  Realmts  and  Nominalists  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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Beknaiimno  Telesio  (1508-1588)  of  Coscnza, 
the  founder  of  a  special  aciuicmy  of  naiural  philosophy  (Tele&ian  or  Coseminej  wid 
a  partisui  of  the  Eleatic  philosophy,  was  HkewUe  an  opponent  of  Aristotle. 

F&ANCiscuB  Patritiub  (Patrizzi,  1529-1597) 
also  appeared  as  an  opponent  of  Aristotle  with  a  Neo-Platonic,  Christian,  mjetac  and 
pantheistic  nataral  philosophy,  as  did  also 

Giordano  Brumo  of  NoU  (1548-1600), 

who,  iiftf  i  abandoning  the  DominicQn  order  and  wandering  about  throiiir^  France. 
EiiK'ii'Kl,  (Iprmnny  nnd  Switzerland  for  eleven  vears,  I'rnpniflf^titlr  roturned  to  Rome, 
aiiii  wiis  there  litirnfii  ns  a  heretic  wn-^  tho  fir.'-t  to  teach  that  the  fixed  stars  were 

like  our  sun,  and  to  itieulcute  the  eternity  ot  the  universe.  In  1871)  his  statue  waa 
set  up  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  pope  —  such  has  been  the  change  in  the  spirit 
of  the  times ! 

Besides  these  philosophic  sects,  which  ehiefljr  led  and  in  licated  the  active  menial 
strug^leR  of  the  IGth  century,  there  also  appeared,  though  less  aggressiTely,  certain 

partisans  of  th»»  f^iou  like 

JrsTL's  Lii'sii  ?!  0517  IGOfA. 

and  skeptics  like  ihat  sctjrcer  u{  nirtlifine 

Mi<  iiKi>  iiK  MoNTAKiNE  (K).';;!  1  592), 
the  first  important  skeptic  of  the  niodei  ri  period,  und  as  such  of  great  inlluence  upon 
the  iikepticai  tendencies  of  the  French  und  English  during  the  two  f^ucceeding  cen* 
tnries.   Moiitaiene  was  bold  enough  to  call  the  belief  in  witches  a  palpable  absordi^. 

In  the  16tti  oentnry  the  natural  sciences  (entering  also  upon  their 
reformation)  began  silently  to  exercise  upon  the  course  of  medicine  that 
influence  which  is  to-day  so  excessive.  This  was  effected  chiefly  by  the 
botanical  and  pharmacological  results  of  the  travels  of  savants,  incited  by 
the  active  impulse  toward  discovery,  investigation  and  travel,  so  character* 
istic  of  that  age.   The  Portuguese  pbj'sicians 

Garcia  del  H'jerto  and 

Christobal  da  Costa, 

both  finally  residents  of  Gon,  were  the  first  to  take  adventage  of  th.-  opportunities 
offered  hy  tho  oolonies  of  their  fellow  countrymen  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  in 
India.    T\u  }  were  followed  hy  tiie  Spaniards 

OoNZAfAo  IIkrvaxdkz  Oviki>o  y  Vald£Z  (1478  until  after  1547;, 
the  fan:ou>  viceroy  of  Mexico,  and 

Nk  iioi.As  Monahdes  of  SpvIIIo  (ahont  ir)RO>. 
hoth  of  wlioni  descrihed  the  uitUiciual  pluniis  oi  the  New  World.    The  latter  was  in 
1569  the  first  persion  to  mention  coca.    The  Frenchman 

Pierre  Bslon  (Belonius,  1518-1564), 
in  his  travels  through  Greece,  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  from  1546  to  1549.  thoroughly 
investigated  the  ancient  Orient  for  information  respecting  old  drugs  and  in  search 
of  new  ones.  The  same  was  done  by 

Leonhard  Ral  woi.f  of  Augsburg  (died  169C), 
who  in  157;i-7(i  travelled  throughout  the  entire  Orient  Finally 

Prosper  Alpino  (1553-1617), 

secretary  of  an  em^'aofv  ti.  I'Vyjit,  the  most  famous  of  all  the  Venetians  and  "the 
last  of  tli(^  Mcjliodi-ts  '  lif  »  ii<i(  MV(ir(  d  to  revive  the  doctrines  of  that  sect),  travel. d 
througiiout  ilie  whuie  of  Kgypt  from  1580  to  15&3.    On  his  road  home  he  vi»iied 
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Creu-  ami  (Ire»n  (',  and  entered  llie  servicf  of  Andrea  Dorift  M  i,  for  whom 

be  went  to  iieneva.  Hespouding,  however,  lu  an  honorable  rticuil  w  hm  home,  he 
returned  to  his  native  city,  wbich  conferred  upon  him  the  profesiorsbip  of  botanj  at 
Padaa.  Among  his  more  important  works  were  his  **De  plantis  ^eypti  liber*', 
"Historia  ^fSgypti  nataralis*',  **De  medicina  ^pypiorum"  etc. 

Otto  BBVNPBts  (died  a  physician  in  Berne  in  1534), 
Irarn  in  the  castle  of  Branfeln  nenr  Mayence,  distin<!ui&he(I  himself  by  his  labors  in 

botany.    Doclinini!  to  copy  fh«-  Anrionts.  In'  nljsi-rv.Mi  fur  lilmsell,  and  was  the  first 
physician  to  furni'-li  jxood  platen  of  plants.     He  was  foilowtd  l»r 

Valeru  s  I'oRDUs'  (Cordi,  1515-1544.  dipfl  in  Home), 
the  discoverer  of  sulphuric  ether.     '  His  early  death  was  rejiarded  as  a  general  luis. 
fortune"  (RankeK 

IIiKKONVMi  s  Traocs  (1498-1500)  of  Hciderbach.  ueui  iiictlcn, 
a  physician  of  Zweibriicken,  superintendent  of  the  gardens  of  the  prince,  and  subse- 
itaentiy  a  resident  of  Hernbach,  was  a  man  of  reputation  and  political  influence. 
His  real  nnme  was  Bock,  but  the  pedantry  of  the  age  converted  good  German  names 
into  Greek  or  Latin  equivalents.    Bock  was  also  an  evangelical  minister. 

Leonhabo  Fucds  (1501-1566) 
and  Traims's  pupil 

J  AC.  TiiEop.  TabkrnjBMONtanus  (died  1500)  of  Bcrgzabem, 

phy.Hieian  to  the  Eleeti>r  of  Speyer  and  <iib«pqtif ntly  in  Zwoibrucken,  and  in  hi.s  quality 
of  honorary  citizen  of  Worms  a  preueee.«i8or  of  Bisniurek  and  Moltke.  He  hnH 
eijihteen  children,  of  whom  two  sons  were  likewise  physician.^.  Taberna^wuntanug 
also  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  study  of  medicinal  .sprin^xs. 

Melcoiob  Wirlamd  (Guilatuliui,  died  1589), 
superintendent  of  the  botanical  garden  at  Padua  and  subsequently  a  professor  of 
botany  and  medicine  in  the  same  city,  carried  on  a  continual  literary  quarrel  with 
Mathioius.    Among  the  f Mlians  the  following  acquired  reputation  as  botanists : 

PiETBO  Andrea  Mattioli  (Mathioius,  Matthiole,  1501-1577,  died  in 
Florence): 

Baetuolom^us  Mabanta  (about  1559); 
Luioi  AMoriLLABA  (about  1561); 
Andrea  C^esalpino  (1 524-1  GOH). 

who  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  who,  like  liinn.-inis.  classified  plants  artificially 
in  accordance  with  their  organs  of  reproduction.    Among  the  Netherlauders, 

1.  Cordns  was  the  author  of  the  first  official  Dispensatory,  whose  printing  and  intro- 
dnction  into  the  pharmacies  of  Nuremberg  was  authorised  by  the  Senate  of  that 
city  in  1535.  He  was  likewise  the  son  of  that  Euncius  Cordus  1 1186-1535). 
professor  of  medicine  in  Harburg,  whose  epigram  is  (or  should  be)  known  to 
every  doctor : 

"  TrcH  medicus  faciei  habct;  unam  quando  rogatur 
Aogelicam ;  mox  est,  cum  juvat  ipse,  Dens : 
Post;  nbi  cnrato  po^cit  sua  pr«mia  morbo, 
Horridus  apparet,  terribilisque  Sathan." 

"  God  and  the  doctor  we  alike  adore 
When  on  the  brink  of  danjier,  not  before. 
The  danger  past  both  are  alike  requited, 
God  is  forgotten,  aod  the  doctor  sliehied."  (H.) 

24 
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Rbhbertcs  Dodon.«U8  (DodoOns,  1517-1586), 

Cabl  Clusius  (Charles  de  I'  ]^cluse,  1526-1609)  and 

yiATTnsvB  LOBELIUS  (1538-1616), 
ordinary  phy.sician  of  Jain««  I.»  distinguished  them&elves  in  botauj-.   On  the  uUier 
band  in  phjrics  the  famons  ordinary  physician  of  queen  BlisabMU', 

WiLUAM  Gilbert  (1540-1603), 

was  the  discoverer  of  clectric-it}*  in  tho  ri'sins,  trlnss  and  certain  precious  stones:  of 
Static  electricity;  the  repulsion  of  similar,  and  the  attraction  of  dissimilar,  poles  of  the 

nift«rnpt :  thf  dlverfsion  of  the  mapnotir  needln  by  elet  trlcit y :  the  strenjitlirninr 
of  iimi:tu'i>  liy  lui  armature:  fbo  fact  ilint  iron  bars  becnmo  magnetic  alon^  the 
magnetic  meridian:  tliat  tlu-  ciiiili  itself  is  an  enormous  tii!i«:ii<  t  etc. 

Mineralogy  also  rouiul  its  cultivators.    In  Geniiaiiy  were: 

Geoiio  Aoricola  ( Aukeniiuun,  Ul»4  157)5)  of  Glauchau, 
the  discoverer  of  bismuth,  who  studied  mineralo}£y  systematically  alter  the  Ancients 
and  bis  own  observations,  laid  the  fonndaiion  of  geology-,  and  collected  a  cabinet 
of  natural  enriosities ; 

Kaspar  Schwbnckfeld  (149(1-1561), 
both  of  the  latter  physicians,  the  former  in  Chemnitz.  Scfawenckfeld  in  Hirschberg 
and  G<»rliiz;  the  Dresden  physician 

JoiiANN  Kentmann  (1 518-1 5G8)  and 

Christoph  Enzel  (Encelius), 
the  ministfT     In  P'rnncc  we  may  mentioii 

Pamssy  (tlietl  1590), 
atid  in  Italy 

Aranzi. 

The  chief  promoter  of  Zoology  was 

ULYS0B8  Aldbovandi  (152^1605)  of  Bologna, 
where  in  1507  he  established  a  botanical  garden.'  He  left  to  his  native  city,  where 
his  decendants  are  still  living,  a  collection  of  natural  coriouties  which  is  still  in  ex- 
istence.  (lis  writings  are  devoted  to  all  dasse.s  of  animals,  both  the  hi):lier  and 
lower.  Anoflier  eminent  /.noloi;i<;v  who  <:urpass>ed,  howev»'r,  lliose  mt-ntioned  as  a 
univer.sul  invesfiirntor  of  nawiKv  and  irHuiilested  a  love  for  science  uuder  adverse 
circum.srances  cxhibit'  d  \i\  iV  u  mdv ,  wus 

Conrad  Gesner  (151U-15ti5)  of  Ziirich,  ihc  ■  (ieruiau  i'iiiiv  "  . 
lie  practised  in  ZUrich,  Strassbarg,  Paris,  Venice,  A(lg^iHl^^  and  other  places,  until 
poor,  sick,  and  almost  blind,  he  was  finally  (1555)  appointed  professor  of  natural 
history  in  his  native  city.  Thirty-nine  works  were  the  fruit  of  his  untiring  and 
inextinguishable  zeal.  Go.sner  wn.  fli.  first  writer  to  es.tny  a  classification  in  natural 
philn-opby.  "  Mo  ro-'r'  td  the  idea  nf  addiiitr  descriptions  to  nnmf<5  and  of  cnlJrctinjt 
in  a  contpicheu.sae  work  un  llie  Hiuiiml  wui  ld  all  that  was  known  in  reference  to  it. 
The  talent  for  compilation  is  not  so  common  as  is  generally  believed.  Compilation, 
to  be  of  service  to  science,  must  not  only  proceed  from  extensive  and  varied  reading, 
but  it  must  be  founded  upon  genuine  interest  and  personal  knowledge,  and  must  be 
eontrolled  by  definite  ideas.  A  talent  of  this  kind  was  one  of  the  greatest  qnalifica* 
lions  of  Conrad  Gesner  "  (Ratikeh 

The  advances  of  mathcrantie?^  ari'l  Mstronomy  under  the  influence  of  the 
Copernican  S3'8tem  laid  the  foundation  lot  tlio  final  disbelief  in  astrolog}*. 

1.  A  public  botanical  garden  existed  in  Venice  as  early  as  1333  (Marx).  * 
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The  populiirizinLi  of  these  rt<lv:iiices  (by  Adam  l^icno,  whose  arithmetic  is 
still  proverbial)  nnd  the  rectification  of  the  calen(hir  (by  Ifznaeio  Danti  and 
Aloysio  Lilio  with  the  Cierman  riavius)  under  Gregory  XI II.  (in  1582  ten 
days  were  dropj>ed  out'  )  fave  to  the  common  p(H)ple  new  conceptions  and 
notion^  Mathematics  lai<i  the  Ibuudation  of  the  t'xact  treatment  of  medi- 
cal butjjecls  in  the  followiiitr  century.  The  arts,  especial!}'  painting  and 
sculpture,  stood  in  rclatious  of  inutua]  interest  with  medicine,  especially- 
with  anatomy. 

Woiici-c'utji  and  cupper-pluu-H  h^rved  ms  ineann  fur  tiir  titflTuRion  oi  urti.>ti('  works  in 
this  -science.    The  ureal  puiuters  ennobled  llie  works  of  the  iirent  anatomist.'*,  and  the 
Utter  leave  to  the  former,  so  to  speak,  the  *ciffntific  principles  of  tbeir  art.   We  need 
mention  here  only  a  few  names,  in  order  to  indicate  the  isreatness  of  (heir  prodneiioiis. 
At  the  head  wo  must  phice  the  Italians  Raphuel,  Titian,  da  Vinci,  Michael  An^jolo, 
Correpiiio  (14D4-Ij;U),  Fra  Bartoloniro  ( l4By-15l7 1.  Piiolo  Veronr.<!e  (died  lotSH), 
Guido  Reni  (lo75-!(M'-M  and  others.    Ani<tn>:  the  (jerman.s  were  Albrecht  Diirer 
(l47i-laJ8j,  Luca^  Ciiinach  (U72-15j:i|,  Uaus  iialdiing  Grier  (U'^'l^^^ii  Hans 
Jiolbein  the  Yoanjfer  1 1497-1553).  Hans  Sehneuffelin  (U92-1540)  etc.  The  tendency 
of  the  arts,  in  anison  with  the  olhi*r  branches  of  culture,  was  directiid  towards  the 
ideal  and  tlie  reli}:i<)u>     Kveu  music  shows  this,  as  whose  Catholic  representative  we 
may  mention  Pale<*trin:i  <  1  o24-1594),  while  Luther,  who,  as  we  know,  valued  music 
very  highly,  may  be  enllrrl  the  rrentor  of  l^rfiicstant  Church-music.    A  notn^ile  im- 
pul.'^e  to  the  irenfralizauon  ol  thia  art  was  jiiveii  hy  the  invention  of  niovabfe  note- 
types  by  Ottavio  Petrucci  of  To.><sembrone  in  the  States  of  the  Church  in  ITiiri. 

The  activity  of  numerous  physicians  of  the  ItJth  eentur}'  in  piiilulogy, 
and  in  translating  ami  coniuienting  upon  the  works  of  tlie  Ancients,  was 
of  greater  immediate  influence  upon  the  medicine  of  that  time  than  the 
studies  just  noticed.  The  latter  did  not  manifest  their  full  effect  until 
the  SQcceeding  age.  Philology  was  the  mother  of  modern  medicine,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  AncientB  reared  medicine  and  the  natural  sciences. 
By  the  labors  of  these  physicians  a  finishing  stroke  was  prepared  for  the 
Arabists  or  scholastic  phyitioians ;  observation  was  opposed  to  the  proofs 
and  subtilties  of  authority ;  the  writings,  methods  and  practice  of  Hippoc* 
rates  were  brought  into  the  foreground,  and  an  improved  linguistic  treatment 
of  medical  subjects  was  also  introduced.  In  fact  there  arose  a  genuine 
apotheosis  of  Hippocrates  and  the  Greeks  in  general,  which  has  been  desig- 
nated dispar^ngly  a  "  Grecomania  —  Most  of  the  physicians  belonging 
here  merit  honorable  mention  also  in  the  history  of  philolog}*.  Among 
these  Germany  is  best  represented,  both  as  regards  number  and  importance* 
The  line  of  German  enltivators  of  the  Ancients  is  opened  by  the  famous 

WiNTHER  VON  Andernacii  (1487-1574), 
ft  teacher  in  Goslar  ami  professor  successively  in  Loovain,  .Strassburg  and  Paris, 
finally  ordinary  phy.sician  of  Franci.s  I.  and  baron  of  the  empire.    He  translated  the 
works  of  Oribasiaus,  Pan]  of  /E;rina,  A  leynnrier  of  Trallo-.  Cn^litts  Aurelinnus  and  Cnlen. 
According  to  Puschmann  he  likewise  foisted  upon  the  public  u  text  of  Philumenoii 

I.  The  new  calendar  was  speedilj  adopted  by  all  Roman  Catholic  countries,  but  the 
Protestant  states  of  Germany  and  Denmark  adhered  to  the  Julian  calendar  until 
1700,  and  England  did  not  adopt  the  improvement  until  1752.  (U.) 
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anr]  PhilajrriaB,  which  ho  hud  hinT^plf  |)rppurpd.  and  thus  heoamo  a  litprarv  fcrjer. 

Bui  us  the  same  ihiuK  was  done  wiUi  respeet  to  other  itucient  writers,  particularly  at 
that  lime,  by  various  philological  corjphaei  quasi  exereitii  causa,  Winlher's  trans- 
gresstoii  miiat  be  jodged  more  cfaeritably  than  it  wonld  be  at  the  present  day. 
Wintber  finally  became  a  Protestant  and  is  boried  at  St  Gall. 

HiBBONYifUB  GfiHCSiBtTs  (Gescbm&us,  died  1543) 
devoted  his  time  to  translations  of  Theophrartus,  Galen  and  Paul  of  .fipna.  Both 
these  physicians  were  surpassed  in  extent  of  study  by 

Janus  Cornari's  (properly  Johaan  Hageobut,  1500-1558)  of  Zwiduii, 
professor  in  Rostock  and  Mecklenburg  pbysician-in-ordinary,  who  trmislnted  the 
works  of  Hippocrates  and  wrote  eoinmentaries  on  Galen,  Dioscorides  and  Ai^tius. 

Leonard  Fuchs  (150 1-1 565), 

originally  a  schooltpacher  of  Wcndiiigen  in  Suahia,  subsequHntly  professor  »n 
Tubin^jen  and  a  1)1  iter  rival  of  Cornarus,  was  a  most  violent  opponent  oi"  ibe 
ArabiauA,  declaring  that  the  longer  cuutiouance  of  their  science  would  promote  the 
overthrow  of  Christianity.   He  wrote  commentaries  on  Galen  and  Hippocrates. 

JoDANN  Langr  (1485-1505)  of  LOwenbeig  in  Silesia, 
a  friend  of  Melancbthon  and  Peucer.  was  likewise  an  opponent  of  the  Arabians,  and 
in  Ms  "Epistohe  medicinales"  combated  their  uroscopy  and  advocated  Greek 
semiology. 

Thkodor  Kwinoer  (1533<-1588)  of  Basel 
also  contributed  to  a  knowledge  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  two 

Scaliqers  (Jalius  Ctesar,  1484-1558  and  Jos.  Justus,  1 540-1 G09) 
wrote  commentaries  upon  certain  of  tlx-  anoicnt  authors.    Many  German  trans- 
lations of  the  ancient  physicinn?  app'-ared  in  the  Mth  cfiilurv,  e  g.  Pliny's  "  Hiatoria 
Naturalis"  by  fl.  Eppendort  in  ('elsus  by  Kliuffiier,  Vegetius  Kenatin. 

15:Vi;  Dioscorides  by  Danz  of  Ast.  Job,  Suiubucus  (15Hl-IoS4)  publi*lieii  nn 
historical  and  biojzrapbical  work  concerning  physicians  and  philosophers  ,  particnl- 
arly  those  of  the  16th  centnry.   This  work  was  adorned  with  copper  plates. 

Among  the  French 

Jacob  Hollerius  (Houillier,  1498-1562)^ 

FRAN9018  Rabelais  (1500-1553), 
long  a  professor  of  medicine  in  Montpellier,  but  far  better  known  as  the  witty  author 
of  the  history  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel; 

JoQANNKs  GoRRiEUS  (de  GoiTis,  1515-1577) 

LuDoriciTS  DuRETUs  (Duret,  1527-1586) 
and  most  important  of  all  the  students  of  the  great  physician  of  CoSt 

Anutius  FoEsius  (Foos.  1 528-1 51)r>)  of  Metz, 
rendered  eminent  service  in  the  introduction  of  Greek  medicine,  especially  that 
of  Hippocrates,  and  in  the  striiirtilt*  against  the  Arabians.    The  Englishman 

Johannes  Caii  s'  (John  Kaye  or  Key,  1510-1573)  of  Norwich, 
profes'^or  in     imbridge,  bostowed  his  labors  upon  Galen,  Celsus  and  .Scribooins 
Largus,  while  the  Portuguese 

1.  John  Caye  (Kaye),  as  one  of  the  eminent  benefactors  of  medicine  in  Engknd, 
deserves  perhaps  a  more  extended  notice.   Born  in  Norwich,  Oct  6,  1510,  he 

was  educated  at  Ooiiville  Hull,  Cambridge,  and  siib.se(|uently  visited  Italy,  where 
he  studied  medicine  under  Montanus  and  Vesaitus  at  Padua.    Graduating  at 
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LvDovious  LsMOSius  (abont  1580), 
and  tbe  Italmiis 

Oiov.  Battista  Morts  (Moiitanns,  1497-1557)  in  Yeronaj 

HiB&OKTHrs  Heecvkialis  (1530-1606)  of  Forli, 
professor  at  Padun,  BoloRbft  and  Pus,  ami  the  first  of  the  Moderns  to  recommend 
inpd'ic:il  •jcynmnetics,  as  well  as  the  author  of  the  first  special  treatise  on  diaeasee 
of  the  bkin  t  De  morbis  cutanriH  libri  IT  ptc,  Vonice,  1670),  and 

Marsilu  s  Cagnatlts  (Cagnati,  cIumI  KilO), 
dpvoted  tlif.'ir  aliL'ution  to  tlie  deterininatidn  <if"llie  genuitu  tH'ss  of  thi?  anch  iit  authors, 
parlicuiurlv  Ilippoctules  and  Galeti,  ami  la  the  'unprovement  oi  their  text. 

The  so-called  "  Conciliatorea  "  rendou'd  excellent  servioe  to  medicine 
by  couipHtiug  the  Arabians  wilL  Ihe  Greeks  and  reconciling  their  ditier- 
ences.    The  most  emineiiL  of  these  were  : 

SYMPiioHiANLS  Cami'Eoius  (Caiiipior,  1472-1539). 
n  medical  star  of  tlie  first  rank  in  thase  d&ya,  who  rewded  in  Ljons; 

FRANCt8C08  Vallbsius  (died  1572)  of  CovairublAs  near  Burgos, 
ordinary  phjsieian  of  the  fanatical  Philip  II.,  who  fell  a  victim  to  phihiriaiis  and 
once  gave  to  his  physician  6,000  crowns  for  coring  him  of  a  fever: 

Jul.  At.BXAif]>BiNV8  von  Neustain  (1506-1590)  of  Trent ; 

NtoOLAUS  RoRAEiUB  (Rorario,  about  1572)  of  Udine ; 

JoH.  Baptist.  Stlvatious  (1550-1621), 
professor  in  Pavia,  and  the  great  Spaniard 

Mk'Itakl  Servet  (aooording  to  others  Miguel  Servcch -y-RevcB,  1509- 
1553)  of  Viilanova  in  Aragon,  though  born  at  Tudela  in  Navarre, 
flif  unfortunatf',  hut  eiili^rhiened  victim  of  the  overbearing  and  fanutical  Pienrd,  John 
Ciilvin  i  .It'an  Cativiii,  ] '(illi- 1  .'(I  t  v  at  whn«^  tnstiiration  ho  was  verj  slowlj-  (  !  )  biirnod 
at  the  stake  as  an  hereiicul  Dj^ixuient  of  this  heretical  pope  —  to  his  own  eternal  honor 
and  to  the  everlasting  disgrace  of  his  malignant  enemy.  In  his  treatise  entitled 
"Syropornm  oniversa  ratio  etc.",  on  account  of  which  he  was  impeached  hefore 
Parliament  bj  tbe  Faculty  of  Paris,  he  showed  himself  as  free  from  bigotry  in  the 
sphere  of  medicine  as  in  religion.   The  enlightened  Parliament,  however,  acqoiited 


Bologna,  in  l.'»43  hp  trnvphnl  throu<rhout  Italy,  enjrajred  in  the  collation  of  the 
MSS.  of  Gah  n  and  Celsus  for  thf  purpose  of  iijijii (.u  in^  th»'  text  of  thc.«e  writers. 
On  his  return  to  Enj^land  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Cambridge  and  settled 
in  Shrewsbuiy,  but  was  soon  summoned  to  I^ondon  by  Henry  VIII.  to  deliver 
lectures  on  anatomy  to  the  surgeons  of  that  city.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  1547,  and  was  the  ju  osident  of  that  College  for  seven 
year<<.  He  also  compiled  its  ATinril<?  from  the  date  of  its  ori^rin  down  to  his  own 
time*i.  At  bis  insticalion  an  (.'stHlilishment  was  founded  fnr  the  aiumal  perf(jrm- 
aoce  of  two  public  dissections  of  lutuian  bodies  —  the  first  of  the  kind  in  England. 
Dttring  the  reign  of  qneen  Mary,  Caye  obtained  a  license  to  convert  Oonville 
Hall  into  a  college,  under  the  title  of  Gonville  and  Cains  College.  This  institu- 
tion  he  liberally  endowed,  and  was  also  its  first  master.  The  best  known  of 
Cave's  literary  labors  is  his  "  Boke  or  Counseill  against  the  Disease  commonly 
called  the  Swcafe  or  Swcmyng  Sickness  ".  which  appeared  at  I.ondon  in  15.52.  A 
Latin  version  of  this  work,  considerably'  enlarged,  waa  publi.-hed  in  155fi.  ('aye 
died  at  Cambridge,  July  29, 1573,  and  his  grave  was  marked  by  the  simple  epitaph 

"FuiCaius".  (H.) 
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him.  Servet  is  immortalized,  however,  bj  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  among  the 
Moderns  lo  revive  the  idea  of  the  pulmonary  circutation  (1653),  inclading  the  iopcr* 
meability  of  the  aeptum  ventriculomm,  an  idea  which  he  brooieht  forward  in  hia 

roli'iions  treatise  **  De  I'riiittatis  Erroribun",  ^  and  failed  to  explain  entirely  patiafac- 
torily  only  because  of  his  conjoined  use  of  thf!  vital  spirits  and  the  blood.  His 
statements  were  thus  obscured  by  ideas  consotiaut  with  the  spirit  of  his  age.  H? 
gives  the  lesser  cireulaiiun  "not  as  ordinarily  described",  but  correctly,  and  Is 
acqaainted  with  the  change  eflecled  in  tiie  color  of  the  blood  in  the  lunfff.  On  the 
other  hand  he  atill  thinks  that  spirits,  not  plain  blood,  flow  from  (he  lungs  into  the 
left  auricle. 

2.  BEFOEH  OF  THE  P£AGTIGAL  B&AH0HB8. 

a.  Hedidno. 

The  revolulioti  in  iiu'tlidne,  prepared  during  the  latter  pnrtioii  ui'  the 
Middle  Ages  and  cons uiu mated  iu  the  IGth  eenturv,  lirst  shovve^l  in  the 
practical  di  partmeiils  its  palpable  effect  iii>ou  the  life  of  the  age,  while  the 
other  branches,  especially  anatomy,  were  only  secondarily  and  silently  con- 
cerned therein. 

The  reform  proceeded  from  do  single  individual  (as  we  now  and  then 
read  perhaps  of  Paiaoeisns),  nor  from  several ;  indeed  from  no  one  natioo 
alone.  Individual  men  formed  merely  the  heralds  of  the  reformative  ideas 
of  this  period,  and  these  reformers  then,  as  almost  always  and  eveijwhere. 
sprung  up  by  the  grace  and  the  necessities  of  the  time ;  were  rather  driven 
and  borne  along  by  its  ideas,  than  the  sole  and  independent  creators  of  them. 
They  had  innumerable  co-workers,  who,  by  quiet  contributions,  interested 
themselves  in  the  good  work,  or  rather  furnished  the  ground  work  of  that 
picture  on  which  the  glowing  figures  of  the  reformers  stood  forth  so 
prominent 

The  struggle  was  directed  against  the  Araliians  and  Galen,  and  termin- 
ated with  the  demolition  (though  incomplete)  of  those  intellectual  bulwarks 
of  mediieval  medicine. 

A  purifying  combustible  was  first  cast  into  the  stagnant  air  of  blind 
faith  iu  authority  and  of  scholastic  practice  in  the  form  of  a  struggle  con- 
cerning the  proper  pUce  for  venesection  in  pleurisy  (pleuritis  and  pneumo- 
nia). Over  this  subject  of  dispute,  so  insignificant  in  api>earance  to  us  of 
the  present  day,  was  awakened  at  that  time  a  most  wide-spread  and  signifi- 
cant excitement  of  the  medical  world,  which  divide(i  the  latter  formally 
into' two  camps.   The  place  for  bleeding  was  the  shibboleth  by  which  the 

1.  This  must  be  a  lnpsu8  calami.  Servetus's  description  of  the  circulation  is  con- 
tained in  his  "  Chrislianismi  Restitutio",  which  was  printed  in  1553.  The  entire 
edition  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  bot  two  copies  of  the  orijnnal  work  are 
known  to  be  now  in  existence,  one  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris,  the  other  in 
the  Imperial  Royal  Library  nt  Vienna.  From  the  latter  eopj  a  i^mall  edition  in 
fftc  simile  was  reprinted  at  Xnrf  rnherir  in  1790.  Th*  pnssnjre  on  the  pulmornry 
circulntion  wrs  qnotpd  for  the  lirst  time  iu  an  Kiijzlisli  ]>ook  hy  Wotrou,  "  Reflec- 
tions on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning",  London,  Id'Jl.  (Dtiltun.) 
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oonservatives  and  the  men  of  adTanoed  ideas  were  recognized.  Here  too, 
as  is  usaaUy  the  cue  in  times  of  revolution,  the  partisans  of  the  views 
heretofore  prevalent  were  stronger  in  nambers  ttian  those  who  were  disposed 
to  favor  the  new  ideas. 

The  later  Greeks,  and  with  tliem  the  Arahiane,  their  pupils,  had  taaffbt  that  at 

the  outlet  of  inflammation  blood  should  be  taken  at  a  distatu  aini  on  the  opposite 
side,  from  ihe  seat  of  disease,  in  small  quantity.  slowl3-  and  drop  hy  <Jrop;  since  absfrnc- 
tion  of  blood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  disea^r-d  i):irt,  especially  if  considernble,  only 
attracted  ^till  more  blood  into  it  and  thus  weakened  the  part.  That  procedure  by 
which  the  fluids  were  diverted  from  the  diseased  to  the  causative  part  or  organ,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  disease  (e.  g.  to  the  ntems  in  inflammations  occasioned  by 
auppreaaion  of  the  menses),  was  ealled  ''deriTation".  in  contrast  to  the  Hippocratic 
"  revulsion ",  which  provided  for  free  venesection  in  the  vieinity  of  the  diseased  organ 
and  upon  the  same  sidf.    Tho  TTipporrnfio  method  of  vcne.noction,  which  in  thpsp 

times  seemed  an  «  xtrt mely  dangerous  innovation,  to  be  combated  by  every  possible 

rueanR,  wa*s  tir>t  t;iu'_'lu  by 

PitKRE  JiRjbsoT  of  Fontena3-lfc!-C<)niti*  in  Poitou  (1478-1522).  who 
practised  in  Paris.  Throneh  tlu-  results  ol'  this  doctrine,  which  seuttcred 
many  fruitful  seeds  t»f  knowledge  and  at  the  close  of  tlic  ociitiiry  was 
fortunately  victorious,  Brissot  became  a  reformer  of  practice  ahuost  as  great 
as  Thcophrastus  voii  Hohenheim. 

Thornujxlily  vfrsfd  in  the  tparhinj!s  of  the  Greek  authors,  Hrissot  had  long  been 
quietly  a  foUowcr  ot  the  Hippocruiic  method  of  bieedinj;.  until  he  ventured  in  1615 
to  step  forth  openly  in  its  defence,  havinir  once  mure  experienced  its  manifest  advan- 
tages on  the  occasion  of  an  epidemic  of  pleurisy.  He  maintained  also  that  both 
derivation  and  revulsion  might  be  undertaken  on  the  ^nrae  bloodv(  >s<-].  He  won 
over  fo  liis  views  Villomoro  nnd  Ilelin,  members  of  the  Faculty  of  I'ivris,  "a  rare 
triumph  '.  1)111  ;raitH-d  also  man}' more  opponent.?,  who  even  fcuccfeded  in  procuring 
a  parliamentary  interdiction  of  his  method.  Intluenced  by  this  and  by  bis  love  for 
the  nataral  sciences,  Brissot  then  went  to  Portugal,  where  in  1518  he  ~  a  matter  of 
very  little  difficulty  —  aroused  the  envy  of  Dionysins,  the  physieian-in-ordinary, 
against  whom  he  wrote  a  treatise  "Apologetica  disceptatio,  qua  docetor.  per  quH>  loca 
sanguis  mitti  deheat  in  viscerum  inflammationibuK,  pia^sertim  in  pleuritide"  (Hrst 
published  in  l.'il*')  by  Hri«?nt'.s  friend  Lnmie  of  Kvora^.  Strnnirf  to  «ny.  too,  the 
Faculty  of  Salamanca,  to  whom  the  court-physician  had  uppt^aled,  decid»-d  in  favor 
of  Brissot.  Charles  V.  was  also  solicited  to  extirpate  I  he  new  heresy,  which  was 
equally  objectionable  with  Lutheranism.  Fortunately,  however,  one  of  the  emperor's 
relatives  Imd  recently  died  of  pleurisy  in  spite  of  the  Arabian  method  of  bleedintc, 
and  this  fact  alone  probably  averted  the  burning  of  numeron.H  medical  heretics  also, 
for  burning  was  not  at  that  period  an  exclusively  Spanish  fashion. 

The  steadflut  defender  of  his  own  doctrine  and  that  of  the  Ancients 
obtained  many  foUoweiSy  as  well  as  numerous  opponents^  and  the  number 
of  both  fhmishes  suflBdent  evideuce  of  the  profound  importance  and 
effectiveness  of  his  action,  the  significance  of  which  in  that  day  is  no  longer 
fully  comprehensible  to  us.  It  was,  at  all  events^  of  such  importance  that 
it  divided  the  physicians  of  a  whole  century  into  two  parties.  The  fact  too 
tiiat  the  weightiest  names  were  represented  in  theee  parties  argues  in  favor 
of  the  extent  of  the  struggle,  which  excited  especially  the  Roman  pbysi* 
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dans,  wbo,  as  we  know,  are  not  even  to>day  thoroughly  decided  oo  the 

emploMnent  of  venesection. 

The  opponents  of  Brissot  took  their  Btaud  partly  upon  "  1  he  authorities",  ]>art]j 
on  apecultttive  considerations,  purtlj  on  anatomical  facts  either  misunderstood  or  im- 
perfectly  known,  and  partly  too  on  the  pure  spirit  of  contradiction.  Among  then  we 
find  each  names  as:  Diomedes  Comarus  (1467-1566),  pkysician-in-ordinary ;  the 

famous  Winthcr  von  Andernach;  Benedictus  Victorius  (Vettori,  born  1481),  professor 
in  Bologna;  Victor  Trincavellii  140G~150>"'),  a  phvfician  of  ^'pfl^<'e,  pr<»fessor  in 
Padua;  Ant<»n.  DonatiiH  of  A Itomait'  (Antonio  I >onato  d  Altomare,  Io08-lo<i0i.  a 
physician  of  Naples,  and  one  of  hi:>  most  xealous  opponents;  Giov.  Arxenlieri 
(1513-1572).  in  other  respects  a  friend  of  the  advanced  ideas;  Andreas  Tbarinas 
(about  1525),  ordinary  physician  of  Clement  VII.  (1523-15:{4)  and  Paul  III.  (1534- 
1549),  and  author,  among  other  things,  of  a  treatise  on  (he  benefits  of  sprtng^waters; 
Thomas  Erastus  MjJ:'.  158;^),  the  enemy  of  Theophra.slufl  von  Holienheini,  a  profemor 
in  Basel  and  Heidelberfi,  and  a  very  lenrned  Hunianii^tic  physicinn:  Tboin:i«  Angpnius 
( 1527 -lliO"? ),  proffssor  in  Turin;  Cjrfsaf  Oplatus  'nlioiit  lj'?<t\  a  phyj»itiaii  <>{  \'t'ii\ve: 
Ludovico  Paniy.za  (ubout  l<Vi4  i,  a  physician  of  Muntua  ;  Mariano  Santo  di  Barietia 
(died  1539);  Nicolaos  Monardes  (about  1563)  of  Seville;  Conrad  Gesner;' Job.  Bapt. 
Sytvaticus  and  others. 

On  the  side  of  Brissot  stood  physicians  of  no  less  weieht:  Job.  tfanardns  (Oior. 

Manardo);  Matth.  Curtius  1 1474-1544)  at  Bologna;  J.  B.  Montanus  ;  Hieronymus 
Cardanus ;  Christophorus  h  Veua  (1310-1580),  professor  at  Alcala;  Mercurialis; 
Synjphorien  Ohampipr ;  Tlnui'Ja'Ms  Dnnii«  (about  1540)  of  Locarno,  physicinn  in 
Ziirich;  Franc,  dis-juii  ((flurin  i  about  1550);  .lereiniaB  Drivers  f  Thriverius  litai  liflius. 
died  1551),  professor  ui  Lou  vain,  who,  however,  took  only  a  half-wiiy  po(>ition  in  the 
Struggle,  and,  iilce  others  of  those  whose  names  precede  and  follow,  raised  his  voice 
in  the  contest  half  against  a  rival  and  half  for  the  subject  itself ;  iGmilius  Cnmpolon- 
gus  (about  ]5S0),  professor  At  Padua:  Valiesiu.s  and  others.  Followers  of  Brissot  on 
anatomical  grounds  were  the  jrreat  Vesalius.  J.  B.  Cannani  (1540),  the  discoverer  of 
the  valvfv  r.f  thi'  vrin?;  Vidn.s  Vidius  and  othcru,  while  in  surgical  iiyuries  Ambroise 
Pare  aUo  adopted  his  views. 

That  extrnvagnnce  might  follow  u|X)ii  the  heels  of  the  refonn  in 
bleeding,  an  elder  Bouillnud.  liconardo  Botullo,  bora  at  Asti  in  Piednionl 
ill  1530,  a  pupil  of  Falloppio,  but  not  the  discoverer  of  the  ductus  arteriosus 
(this  was  known  even  to  Cialen)  which  bears  his  name,  taught  that  blood 
ought  to  be  drawn  in  all  diseases,  even  in  those  of  a  chronic  character,  and 
that  it  should  be  taken  frequently  and  abundantly.  This  sanguinar) 
doctrine  gained  many  adherents.  e8j)eciall3'  in  Italy  and  Spain  ;  indeed, 
even  to-day  it  is  not  entirely  vanquished,  as  the  sad  case  of  Cavoor 
testifies. 

Tf  the  reform  of  Brissot.  however  wiiie  a  circle  it  iiiiulit  ombrace.  w.i«; 
still  at  hasp  only  an  outward  one.  that  accomplished  at  alm(»si  the  same 
time  l)V  \\\v  <:irat  (Icrmnn-Swiss 'riu'Ophraslii.s \(>n  Holieuheiin  stirred  up 
and  revolu! ioui/cd  the  \vli(»l('  .•^iili.staiicc  of  tufdiciiic  In  contrast  Uxi  with 
the  reform  ol  Hrissot  it  atteeted  the  German  j)t'('pk'  c-pocially.  BiTt.  while 
the  French  reforuicr  ti null}' received  recognition  everywliero.  the  iniportaiifc 
and  the  reputation  of  the  German  have  been  for  a  loni:  time,  and  are  ovcu 
to-day  otXeu  belittled.    Whatever  was  necessary  for  this  purpose  has  been 
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contributed  Iroui  the  very  beginning  (in  accordance  with  a  well  known 
(iprman  custom)  by  liis  own  conntrvmen.  with  his  colleagues  and  his  pupils 
at  the  head  On  the  otber  hand,  liowever,  he  has  beenJ^also^extoUed  too 
highly,  especial I3-  in  the  present  centur}*. 

f  PhilippuM :  Theophrastus  (Anreolus  Paracelsus)  BooibaBt  von  llohenheim  was 
born  in  1 1'.KJ  (  1  t'.'O,  14'Jl?)  in  the  vicinity  of  Maria-Kinsiedeln,  a  funious  Swiss  locality, 
where  even  today  a  black  imaue  of  the  Virjiin  Mary  is  still  fervently  worshipped. 
His  father,  Wilhelm  Bombast  von  Hohenheiin  (born  1463},  was  a  physician  who 
slodied  in  Tubingen,  hud  then  practiBed  in  the  vicinity  of  Eimtiedeln,  and  bod 
narried  one  of  tbe  matrons  of  Ibe  buspital  connected  «itb  the  convent.   ]n  1502, 
however,  he  aettled  as  physician  at  Villnch  in  Carinthin,  where  he  died  in  1534.  To 
his  only  son  (who  seems  in  his  youth  to  have  Ix^fn  racliiric,  iiinl  witoin,  in  the  thiril  or 
fourth  \-ear  of  hi^  life,  n  Im^.  or  according  to  oiIkms,  ]\is>  own  t'udjer,  is  fsid  to  linvc 
ca.strated'  —  a  »noht  imprubable  sloryj  he  imparted  his  first  instruction,  which 
included  alchemy,  astrology  and  medicine.   At  a  later  period  Theophrastns  received 
instrnction  also  from  Eberhard  Paomgartner,  a  bishop  and  monk  of  Carintbia,  and 
from  Matthiius  Sclieyt  of  Seckau.    A  t  the  ajie  of  16  he  went  to  the  university  of  Ba^sel, 
wliorp  lip  eiijovfd  the  instruction  of  .JohannfS  Triih<  iiiiiis.  aubot  of  SjKiiihoiin.  and 
maiie  use  of  the  laboratory  of  Sijimund  von  I'liirjier  at  Schwat/.  iti  T_\  roi.     J  hen  he 
travelled  around,  after  the  manner  of  the  itineruat  htudents  and  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
wars:   "In  the  Netherlands,  tbe  Rom&gna,  Naples,  in  the  Venetian,  Danish  and 
Netherland  wars,  1  have  cured  a  goodly  number  of  fever  patients,  and,  as  regards  the 
forty  diseases  of  the  body,  I  have  restored  to  health  those  whom  I  found  suffering 
from  them  "     He  seems  to  have  also  visited  the  universities,  which  he  in  general 
fle<i<rnate.':  as  trnininjr  institutions:    "I  wa---  brontrht  up  in  tlie  ^nrden  where  the  trees 
are  uuitilaled.       1  o  increase  his  metalliirjiieal  kiuiwled;:*'.  as  well  as  in  ^reat  pjvrt  to 
earn  his  daily  bread,  like  luuny  physicians  of  that  day  ;  huully  out  ui  a  pure  pabsiou 
for  wandering,  he  travelled  over  half  tbe  world,  was  in  Spain,  Portagal,  Prussia 
Denmark  (where  he  was  probably  a  militaiy  physician),  tbe  Orient,  Egypt  and  even 
Tartary,  as  he  himself  relates.    Everywhere  he  listened  without  distincUon  to  tbe 
opinion*  of  physioinns.  harbers,  bath-keepers,  executioners,  old  won>en  nn<l  i_'i|'!<ies. 
"in  order  to  undersrand  the  wonders  of  nature."    He  busied  himself,  however,  very 
UtUe  with  books,  mid  to  ten  years  published  no  work,  u  fact  which,  from  his  steady 
devotion  to  natnre  and  experience  (the  true  text-books  of  the  physician)  and  ftom  bis 
constant  travels,  is  easily  intelligible.   In  fact  he  left  at  his  decesse  tbe  Bible,  the 
New  Testament,  the  Biblical  concordance,  St.  .lerome's  "  Commentaries  upon  the 
Evangelists ",  and  some  few  medical  treatises,  simple  works,  which,  as  we  pee,  liad 
very  little  relafinn  to  n>t  dicine     "  Reailinir  never  made  a  doctor,  but  practice  i'^  uhat 
forms  the  piiysician     Fur  all  readinj;  is  a  loot-stool  lo  practice,  and  a  mere  leather- 
broom.*'    He  places  a  hi<;h  value  upon  free  thought:  "  He  who  meditates,  discovers 
something."   In  his  tfairty*second  year  he  returned  to  Germany  and  speedily  rendered 
himself  famous  through  bis  cures.   As  the  resnlt  of  tbesCi  and  .at  the  special  instance 
of  Uausscbein  (QE!Scolampadiu<?),  he  became  in  15'J7  a  professor  at  Basel,  as  well  as 
city  physician  with  n  good  salary.    Paracelsus  had  very  many  hearers,  since  he 
delivered  even   liis  aLMidemic  lectures  in  the  fJermaii  lan^iuage  —  a  thing  utterly 
unheard  at  in  the  universities  of  that  day,  when  <jerman  iiteruti,  as  already  remarked, 
were  ashamed  of  their  plain  German  names,  and  in  order  to  appear  truly  "  learned" 
translated  them  into  Latin  or  Greek  f  He  had  no  besiiation  in  declaring,  in  bis  seal 
as  a  reformer  and  in  the  boastful  strain  of  the  age.  that  he  was  the  greatest  medical 

1.  Uooce  probably  arose  bis  repugnance  for  women. 
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t;eniu8  of  Gormany.  ass  Hippocrates  (wlmrn  He  greatly  esteemed,  and  upon  wIm->^ 
works  he  had  even  written  commentftries)  liud  been  the  first  of  Greece.  Att  an  tmt- 
word,  and  in  thMe  days  popular  sign  that  be  had  made  them  Babstantiallj  a  labuim 
ram,  he  burned  the  works  of  Galea  and  Avicenna  in  his  lecture  room,  and  said 
platnlj"that  all  the  universities  had  less  experience  than  his  beard,  and  that  the 
down  on  his  neck  was  more  learned  than  all  the  authors."  He  was  reproached  wiih 
not  hnvtn<r  been  repnlarly  jrradnntcd.  n  charge  which  wns  ndnptod  tn  cnll  forth,  and 
really  did  call  lurtli,  Im  earnest  and  ltuniorou8  defenetf.  Moreover,  although  he  seems 
to  have  been  weakly,  he  was  a  thorough  drunkard,  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  the  times,  in  which  even  prinees,  true  knights  of  the  bottle  —  whoever  conld  awiB 
the  most  was  king!  —  considered  genuine  drinking  tournaments  as  <|uite  appropriate 
to  th«Mr  rank,  went  at  it  as  recklessly  as  Luther,  and  led  an  extremely  irr<^^lar 
life.'   In  li>28  Theophrastus  ^who  was  possibly  a  clerical  physician  under  row? 

1.  The  condition  of  morals  in  the  good  old  times  may  be  jud;;ed  from  the  folloiring 
passage  of  Frejtag's  "Aus  dem  Jahrhnndert  der  Reformation  ".  "  Prince  Han  rice 

of  Saxony  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Bavarian  woman,  and  had  ali*o  his  apoit 
in  his  lod^inii,  the  house  of  a  Doctor  Medicina*.  The  latter  had  a  crown 
daughter,  n  lovrly  piece,  called  Mis?  .lat  obina.  with  whom  he  took  his  balhs  etc. 
Other  prince.H  and  nobles,  both  clerical  and  lay.  also  played  a  pretty  part.  l"hus 
I  was  once  a  spectator  when  Margrave  Albrecht  and  other  young  princes,  with 
young  bishops  (sic!)  who  were  not  bom  princes,  went  into  a  drinking  boot. 

Voung  princes  laid  themselves  down  upon  the  ground  beside  the 
ladies  of  princes  and  counts,  especially  those  of  high  and  noble  rank,  for  they  do 
not  sit  upon  benches  or  chairs,  but  costly  carpet?  aro  (spread  in  the  cefitpr  of  tJie 
room,  upon  which  they  sit  comfortably,  and  ciiii  stretc  li  themselvps  out,  luii:  kiss, 
and  fondle  each  other."  This  was  when  the  emperor  Charles  V.  held  the  imperial 
Diet  in  Augsburg.  The  illumination  of  the  table  was  so  simple  that  a  servMi 
held  here  and  there  two  tallow  caodles.  He  had  at  that  time  Vesalina  for  bis 
physician.  Charles  said  "  Ubi  est  noster  Carlovitius"  :  "  Most  Gracious  Emperor, 
he  is  somewhat  unwpll!"  'I'fien  said  tlie  emperor  in  Dutch;  "  Vesalius,  go  to 
thf  ('arlowitJ!,  he  is  u  littU-  \inwpll,  and  sf  (>  that  yon  curp  him."  "  When  the 
em|>eror  wished  to  drink  —  which  be  did  oniy  thrice  during  his  meals  —  he  made 
a  sign  to  his  Doctores  Medicinsa  who  stood  by  the  table.  They  went  to  th« 
buffet,  where  stood  two  silver  flagons  and  a  glass  goblet,  the  latter  of  which  held 
fill!  a  pint  and  a  half  <! ),  and  filled  ttip  goblet  from  the  two  flagons  This  he 
drank  completely,  leaving  not  a  drop,  though  he  was  forced  to  draw  his  breath 
once  or  twiff  bpf'nrc  hr  took  the  z^n^-n  from  his  moiitli  "  Thus,  did  the  emperor, 
who,  aa  we  kiiow,  wan  very  temperate!  yet  Tht-ophrusitus  von  Hohenheira  liiu^ 
been  always  condemned  for  his  pulsion  for  drink,  though  at  that  time  every  one 
*'  swilled  it*',  as  Luther  expresses  it,  and  it  had  been  already  said  of  the  ancient 
Germans : 

"  Blue-eyed  men  and  blond  of  hair,  ' 
"  Suoh  ilie  ancient  Gprman^  were." 
*'  LiDris  in  danger  alw;i\  s,  Imt" 
*'  Lam'o.s  in  dealing  with  ihe  cup." 

To  drinking  was  not  rarely  added  also  the  old  German  piistsion  for  gambling  and 
prodigality  among  all  classes.  The  latter  is  shown  by  the  example  of  thoea 
widows  of  the  commonalty  who  were  married  for  the  seoond  time,  and  "on  their 
bridal  day  walked  to  the  church  upon  a  piece  of  English  cloth,  which  thcjr 

had  spread  from  thpir  hou^-p  to  thp  church  :  they  also  made  n!»e  of  the  purest^ 
softest  Riga  flax  in  their  water-€loset«,  to  wipe  their  unmentioDables."  Such 
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—  'letter),  unmarried  and  a  Catholic  in  spito  of  his  regard  for  I.iither,  tied  from 
Basel,  an  action  which  was  promptoil  fspceiiiUy  hy  tl:f>  f'nrt  that  he  had  disturbed  his 
sordid  colleagues  and  the  apothecaries'  in  their  collu.sive  aud  disgraceful  transactions, 
*nd  hmd  naturally  thus  made  iheiu  his  bitter  enemies.  In  a  sait  for  his  f«e  too 
acainst  a  niggbrdljr  prebendary  (who  after  his  core  wished  to  pay  only  six  florins  in* 
^tead  of  the  hundred  florins  previonsly  stipulated),  unable  to  obtain  bis  rifchts  because 
the  Churchman  based  his  defence  upon  the  legal  tarifl'',  he  abuged  the  court,  a  course 
which  at  tliat  time  in  the  little  rrpuhlic  was  taken  in  very  !)ud  part.  After  his  flight 
he  went  to  K.s.-liiiuen,  where  he  had  a  house  ^in  which  some  chemical  apparatus  was 
found  as  late  as  the  present  century)  and  where  he  remained  a  long  time;  then  he 
removed  to  Abace,*  Nuremberg.  St.  Ga1l»  Augsburg,  Pfaffers,  Moravia,  Vienna, 
Villach,  always  treating  the  sick  and  imparting  advice  by  mouth  and  by  letter,  always 
followed  by  pupils,  concerning  whom,  however,  like  Hegel,  he  said  very  little  in  praise, 
since  they  only  wished  to  learn  his  reputed  secret  methods.  Finally  Paracelsus  died 
of  disease  Sept.  ?4.  l.ifl.  at  the  "White  Horse"  in  Salzhiir*!:  nr.  aeeordinp  to  «:ome. 
of  a  wound  intlicicd  upon  him  at  the  instigation  ot"  liis  eolleauue?.  thoujili  the  lissure 
in  the  petrous  portion  of  his  temporal  bone,  at  h11  events,  did  not  occur  until  his  grave 
was  uncovered.  "  Glory  to  the  physician  who  has  completed  his  days  with  the  arcana, 
and  has  lived  in  God  and  Nature  as  a  mighty  master  of  the  earthly  light! " 

Tbeopbragtus  von  Hohenheim  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  power  and 
independence  of  mind :  hence  his  maxim  Qui  suns  esse  potest,  non  sit 
alterins''.  Althoagk  not  properly  educated  in  his  department,  he  was 
possessed  of  ingenious  medical  instincts,  and  through  his  extensive  travels 
and  bis  exemption  tVom  the  narrowing  and  rigid  education  of  the  schools 
of  bis  time  was  better  fitted  for  the  work  of  a  reformer  than  were  the 
literati  of  the  profession,  who  trod  almost  universally  the  paths  of  Galen 
and  the  Arabians.  To  the  latter  it  was  not  agreeable,  in  fact  not  even 
intelligible,  when  Theophrastus  said  "  The  physician  should  be  a  traveller. 

 Does  not  travelling  supply  more  information  than  sitting  by  the 

fireside?  He  who  wishes  to  investigate  nature  thoroughly  must  tread  her 
books  with  his  feet.  The  first  schoolmaster  of  medicine  is  the  corpus  and 
the  material  of  nature.  What  is  it  to,  enter  medicine  by  the  right  door  ? 
Is  it  through  Avicenna,  Galen,  Mesu^,  Rhazes  etc.,  or  through  the  light 
of  nature  ?  ''This  is  the  right  door^  the  light  of  nature ! "  Again :  <'As 
Christ  said  perscrutamini  Scripturas,  why  should  I  not  say  perscmtamini 
natoras  rcrum  ? "  If  by  such  hints  at  an  open  observation  of  nature 
Theophrastus  had  merely  cast  the  leaven  of  improvement  into  medicine, 

were  the  trood  old  times  in  which  Parnccl-us  lived.  The  media-val  Church  had 
not  impnned  the  ancient  nioriils,  but  hud  rather  increased  sensuality.  In  P'rance 
and  England  too  drinking  was  openly  indulged  in,  even  by  respectable  ladies. 
Manners  were  still  so  primitive,  that  in  these  countries  they  ate  with  the  fingers 
down  to  the  year  1608.  In  Germany,  however,  forks  were  used  a  century  earlier; 
indeed  they  seem  to  have  been  invented  here. 

1.  "The  apothecaries  too  are  my  enemies.    .    .    .    write  short,  small  and  rare  pre- 

serlptions.    .  the  third  part  of  whiit  they  sive  me  is  notgood,   .   .    .  this 

lA  the  busine.'fS,  and  f«»r  this  tlicy  rvy  nvt  airiiiri'-t  me  " 

2.  Scblettstadt  at  that  time  had  h  taniuu.s  school,  which  at  one  time  contained  nine 

hundred  scholars. 
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he  would  be  sure  of  au  important  position  in  the  liistor\  of  tlio  latter 
science.    But  he  added  thcr*?to  apt  ideas  of  great  and  wide  application 
thoui^h  they  were  enveloped  in  the  fantastic,  hoastiny  and  snpcrslilioii- 
rodoiiKHitadc  of  the  age.     If  it  is  true  that  from  tUe  downfall  of  all  f«>rtns 
of  culture,  and  from  the  by-gouc  labors  of  eminent  men,  only  a  few  fruitful 
ideas*  are  ever  preserved  to  the  foUuwing  ages  and  maintain  an  active 
influence  upon  the  future,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Theophrastus  vuu  Uohen- 
heim  possessed  such  ideas,  and  that,  as  will  be  seen,  these  still  maintain 
their  inlluencc.  even  at  this  late  da}-.  He,  however,  like  all  those  who  minister 
to  the  true  benefit  o£  luaukind.  and  who  must  consequently  facv  the  coteries 
and  pctt}-  vanity  of  the  putative  lease-holders  of  the  wisdom  ami  U  arningof 
their  age,  the  envy,  the  secret  and  open  dishonesty  and  the  prejudices  of  their 
time  —  even  the  unprofessional  dress  of  Paracelsus  was  made  a  reproach 
to  him  —  he,  I  say,  became  a  martyr  in  his  struggle.    Poverty  was  his 
portion,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  say  sorrowfully, They  who  labor  in  the 
arts,  if  there  were  no  trees,  would  have  no  shade."  To  this  were  added 
calumny  and  the  ingratitude  of  common  minds,  at  the  bead  of  which  latter 
class  stood  his   trusty  "  pupil  Joh.  Herbst  (Oporinus).   Undoubtedly  he 
frequently  laid  himself  open  to  bis  enemies,  and  his  own  nndeniable  fkilings 
and  weaknesses  were  therefore  naturally  made  the  most  of  by  the  latter. 
Yet  bis  fhults  ^  and  the  history  of  cnlture  must  confess  it  —  were  for  the 
most  part  rooted  in  the  rudeness,  or  if  you  will,  in  the  natural  ezuberanoe 
and  simplicity  of  the  manners  of  that  age,  whose  undisguised  son  Theophras> 
tus  was  in  both  the  good  and  bad  senses  of  the  expression.   This  rudeness 
was  so  great  tliat  e.  g.,  as  before  mentioned,  it  was  considered  a  becoming 
amusement  of  a  high  nobility  for  lords  and  ladies,  reclining  on  carpets,  to 
feel  of  the  clothed  portions  of  each  others  body  in  simple  sport.  Rough- 
ness, coarseness,  rude  manners  are  indicated  by  Theophrastus  himself  too 
as  the  fashion  of  his  time  and  bis  country,  just  as  rudeness  is  the  ftshion 
of  the  Swiss  to-day.    Compare  also  the  charming  titles  exchanged  by 
Luther  and  his  advei-sarics,  and  the   Polsterdoctoren,  Kalbei&nstc,  Sudel- 
kOcbe'*  and  the  like  of  Theopiirastus  may  perhaps  appear  rather  Jolting 
expressions,  than  characteristics  of  his  exceptional  rudeness  ;  or  they  may 
be  credited  in  part  to  a  rf)ugb  doctor's  humor,  like  his  dubbing  of  medicinal 
mixtures  "  Beschissgrubeu     a  term  certainly  quite  characteristic  of  the 
age,  although  it  may  have  contained  also  a  germ  of  truth.    At  all  events 
Theophrastus  possessed  humor  in  a  high  degree.     He  abandoned  the 
Ancients  .  hence  those  physicians  who  depended  upon  the  Ancients  called 
him  a  heretic  and  a  barbarian,  although  in  those  days  obscenit}-  of  expres* 
si(m  was  eommon  even  in  |K>lite  societ\',  and  boxes  on  the  ear  were  admin- 
istered by  the  hands;  of  queens  themselves. 

How  the  eharacter  and  practical  services  of  Theophrastus  were  jndo^l 
in  unprejudiced  circles  of  his  own  day,  may  be  inferred  uneijui vocally  from 

I.  Even  Ooethe  in  hi»  "  Italian  Travels"  cries  ont  "  How  Utile  trace  sorvives  of  an^r 
existence ! " 
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his  epitaph.  I'ven  it'  we  mnke  some  little  allowance  for  the  A  mor(u{.<^  nit 
nisi  benr  principle.  This  runs  ns  fallows  :  "  Here  lies  Philippiia  Paracelsus, 
the  famous  Doctor  Medicitnt".  wlio.  Uy  his  wonderful  art,  cured  bad  wounds, 
lepra,  cont,  dropsy  and  other  incurable  diseases,  and  to  hi.s  own  honor 
divided  his  j^fesessions  amonp  the  poor  "  .  What  this  epitaph  extols  con- 
ceals his  more  enduring  services — the  simplilication  and  iniijrovemenl 
of  tlio  treatnDPnt  of  the  sick,  a  subject  in  which  he  cotdd  follow  to  the  best 
aclvantaire  hi<i  i'mpirical  genius.  His  humanity  and  charity,  virtues  of  the 
genuine  pli\>^w  i;ui  were  famons.  He  himself  however,  f«aid  that  the 
physician  must  siek  the  kinudoai  ol'  4iod  amonti:  the  Stimaritans.  He  waft 
an  eminent  observer,  extremely  prompt  in  coin{jreliending  what  he  saw,  a 
deep  thinker,  for  whom  has  i)epn  accomplished  in  our  ceulury  that  which 
he.  in  his  prescience,  held  up  to  his  enemies  of  that  day  :  "Trnly  \  shall 
aceomi)lish  more  against  you  after  my  death,  than  before  ! ''  We  are  com- 
pelled to  do  ju!*tiee  even  to  the  correctness  of  his  modes  oT  exprt  ssion  and 
of  writing,  and  in  the  history  of  literature  to  count  him  as  the  earliest 
architect  of  our  language,  which  he  handled  in  so  masterly  a  manner. 

By  the  very  fact,  however,  that  he  wrote  in  German,  Tlieophrastus  von 
Hobenhcim  resigned,  from  the  outset,  a  great  part  of  the  assurance  of  im- 
mediate results  and  of  the  halo  of  the  learned.  For  the  German  tongue 
seemed,  even  to  the  (rerman  empernr.  one  suitable  onl}-  to  adtlress  horses, 
and  the  learned  paid  very  little  attention  to  its  cultivation,  u  condition 
which  continued  down  into  the  18th  century,  and.  so  far  as  regards  its 
higher  cultivation,  down  even  to  our  own  time.  Thus  the  inlluence  of 
Tlieophrastus  was  limited  mostly'  to  (lermans,  and  again  more  to  the  un- 
learned than  the  learned.  Moreover  it  cannot  be  tlenied  that  many  of  his 
ideas  are  unintelligible  or  obscure,  in  consequence  of  his  alcheraistic, 
astrological  and  unfamiliar  statement  of  them,  and  of  their  disagreeable 
embellishment.  In  the  (juiet  times  of  the  present  day,  the  prominent  self- 
assertion  of  Tbeophrastus  (founded  in  a  sense  of  his  destio}'  and  duty  as  a 
reformer)  and  bis  fancy,  which  often  ovenhot  the  mark,  excite  little  sympa- 
thy. Their  boaatfol  manifestation  may  have  often  been  arouaed  by  his 
antagonists  as  well  as  his  admirers.  * 

"  Follow  lue.  not  I  you,  follow  je  lue,  follow  me  Avicenna,  Galen,  Rhazeg,  Mont- 
agtiaQA,  MesoK.  and  ye  others  1  Follow  me,  not  I  you !  ye  of  Pari^,  Mont.pf>nier,  ye 
of  Saabia,  ye  of  Meinen,  ye  of  Cologne,  ye  nif  VieDnn  and  the  banlts  of  the  Danobe 
and  the  Rhine,  ye  islands  of  the  sea,  Italy,  Dalmatia,  Sarmatia,  Athens,  je  Greeks, 
JO  .\rab8,  ye  IsfHtlite-J,  nnt  orip  of  yoii  shall  rcrnnin  in  the  remotest  rornor  upon 
whom  the  doir*?  ^liali  not  vuul  iheir  urine'  I  simll  be  the  ninnnrcli,  ati'l  mine  the 
monarciiy  f  How  does  this  please  you,  Cacophrastus  ?  This  dung  must  ye  eat!  And 
ye  Calefactoreti,  jc  shall  become  chimney-sweeps!  What  will  you  think  when  the 
sect  of  Theophrastns  trinmphs?"  (S.  Qrander). 

Theopbrastns  was  (si  that  time  a  rare  circnmstanoe)  both  a  physician 
and  a  soigeon  :  still  more  he  refonned  both  branches.  When  we  consider 
the  fashion  of  this  branch  of  education  in  his  day,  the  views  of  Paracelsus 
in  the  department  of  soigery  (which  be  wished  to  have  considered  a  branch 
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of  ijeneral  medicine,  without  ;i  kiiowleilge  of  which  u  protitable  pursuit  ol  llie 
former  was  not  to  be  thought  of  )  are  very  clear,  and,  for  the  time,  even 
phenomenal  He  ascribes  high  vahie  to  •  hn  al "  anaioiuy  in  snnrery. 
though  he  denies  its  importance  in  medicine.  Tiie  operative  side  of  surjierv. 
liowever,  was  not  in  his  line.  Lithotomy  alone  lie  permitted,  but  otherwi:§e 
prohibited  entirely  all  cutting,  burning  aud  stitehiug  by  the  •  Folterhausen " 
(torturing  idiots),  as  he  called  them.  On  the  other  hand  his  principles  for 
the  trcatmeut  of  wounds,  ilerived  at  all  eveuta  from  a  rich  experience  in 
militur}'  surgery,  are  those  of  a  master.  How  strongly  reformat^»r\  hi? 
teachings  were  considered,  may  be  inferred  I'unn  the  fact  iluii.  as  Wiirtz 
(the great  pupil  of  TheopUrastus.  whose  doctrines,  doiij<;s  and  thoughts  con- 
stitute a  constant  panegyric  upon  his  master;  relates,  iu  mauy  localities  the 
surgeons  were  compelled  to  take  an  oath  not  to  follow  the  teachings  of 
Theophrastus.  And  Hytell  too  exclaims  :  "  They  deprecate  the  use  of  the 
Holy  Bible  among  Christians  :  why  should  the  devils  not  poison  Theopbra»- 
tus  also  ?  But  this  proceeds  ttom  the  haughty  devil,  that  the  tnitb  maj 
not  come  forth.  Tbe  "Chiruigia  Magoa"  of  Theophrastus  is  collected 
ftom  nature/'  These  incorporated  sciciIiBts  (Podexgelehrten)  have  always 
persecuted  talent  which  towered  above  them  ! 

The  vis  medUairix  naturte  he  Installed  in  its  undiminished  rights,  and 
held  that  it  accomplished  tbe  union  of  divided  parts  by  means  f«f  a  natond 
balsam  or  animal  mummy  separated  (torn  tbe  body  within  wounds.  To 
protect  the  latter  is  the  taslc  of  the  physician :  "  Every  surgeon  should 
understand  that  it  is  not  he  who  heals«  but  the  balsam  within  the  body  is 
that  which  heals,  and  that  wherein  thou  art  a  good  suigeon,  is  that  thon 
oflbrest  to  nature  defence  and  protection  in  the  wounded  part.'*  For  the 
production  of  this  balsam  the  bod}'  supplies  the  material,  but,  on  th«  other 
band,  it  can  be  fostered  or  increased  by  drugs  applied  externally.  The 
latter  object  is  served  by  bandages  impregnated  with  balsam  etc.  Theo- 
phrastus held  ver}'  strongly  to  the  cleanliness  of  wounds,  almost  too  strongly 
it  would  seem,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  custom  of  that  day :  "  I  have 
often  seen  the  ignorance  of  you  surgeons,  while  the  wounds  fairly  stunk 
and  pour^  forth  a  foul  pus,  like  a  stinking  old  hole  in  elephantiasis 
(stincfcend  altes  Loch  am  lylschenke!  ?),  which  suited  you ! "  He 
mended  fbrther  spare  diet  and  regulation  of  the  drink,  and  was  sufficiently 
acquainted  too  with  the  accidental  complications  of  wounds,  anch  as 
diphtheritis  of  wounds  with  simultaneous  diphtberitis  of  the  throat,  auzgi> 
cal  fever,  traumatic  tetanus,  erysipelas  etc.*  In  flractures  he  opposed  the 
barbarous  efforts  and  methods  for  the  reduction  of  the  broken  bone,  an^ 
laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  nature  could  accomplish  repair  in  these  in> 
juries  also,  without  any  aid.  In  other  places,  however,  be  recommended 
bandaging  the  fractures  twice  a  da^*. 


1.  The  enigmatical  *' Oliedwasser"  af  the  German  mrgeons  (mentioned  an  early  ts 
the  lime  of  Pfolapeundt)  he  refers  to  had  ointments  employed  in  the  dressings. 
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His  views  on  the  origin  and  uaUuc  of  ulcers  arc  Jess  clear.  Their 
treatment  consisted  mostly  in  the  use  ol  uHueral  remedies,  though  he 
also  recommeDded  the  wrapressing  bandage.  For  fractures  of  the  leg  he 
brought  forward  a  special  apparatus.  lu  syphilis,  the  division  of  the  dis- 
eease  into  local  and  general,  primary  and  secondar}-,  as  well  as  information 
relative  to  ito  inheritance,  its  manifold  forms,  and  its  intiuence  upon  the 
coarse  of  other  diseases  (Proksch),  form  the  most  important  service  of 
Theopluastae  won  Hohenheim.  He  administers  mercury  internally  (  ■  This 
poison,  as  you  call  it,  has  a  fiir  different  and  a  better  effect  than  the  wagon- 
grease  with  which  in  the  treatment  of  the  French  disease  you  are  so  lond 
of  smearing  year  patients,  worse  than  a  cobbler  greases  his  leather '  and 
he  rejects  all  other  measures,  particularly  innnction  with  mercurial  ointment, 
famigation,  liaths  and  decoctions  of  varions  woods,  and  sweating,  for  he 
says  "  If  sweating  will  expel  the  French  disease,  a  warm  oven  or  a  warm 
skin  and  the  dog-days  would  be  good  for  it"  He  employed  internally  a 
great  number  of  mercurial  preparations,  prepared  after  alchemistic  formuls, 
and  discarded  the  popular  abnse  of  regimen  during  the  treatment.  He 
also  erroneously  regarded  gonorrhoea  as  an  initial  stage  of  syphilis,  but  was 
correct  in  ascribing  its  causation  to  coitus  (Proksch).  He  is  no  stranger 
even  to  hospital  liygiene. 

The  medical  doctrines  of  Theophrastus  are  intimately  united  with  his 
theosophy,  cosmogony,  physiology  and  philosophy,  which  latter  science  was 
most  nearly  allied  to  Neo-Platonism.  Thus  he  considers  all  existence  as 
an  emanation  fkom  Ood,  which  transformed  itself  first  into  the  primitive 
foToe»  the  "  Yliaster  whence  again  the  "  Mysterium  magnum  *\  the  Limbns 
major"  or  "  Yliades*'  is  descended. 

From  the  latter  proceeds  the  "Limbus  minor  or  the  L.  major  flows 
into  thia  This  is  the  last  creature,  the  original  man  '*  Urmenach ''), 
fkom  whom  all  spirits  emanate.  From  the  knowledge  pf  God,  of  whom 
Theophrastus  has  a  pantheistic  conception,  and  from  communion  with  God 
(without  which  the  physician  can  be  nothing)  spring  all  enlightenment,  all 
wisdom  (scientia),  in  which  latter  term  are  included  also  the  Cabala  and 
magic. 

Besides  this  the  physician  must  also  possess  experience  (experientia), 
which  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  (he  great  world  (excluding  mankind), 
the  macrocosmns,  and  of  the  lesser  world  (mankind),  the  microoosmus, 
which  two  stand  always  in  intimate  interchanging  relations  and  influences, 
are  one  and  the  same,  but  not  dependent  upon  each  other,  although  each  is 
inconceivable  without  the  other.  Hence  Theopiirastus  also  designates  the 
macrocosmus  as  "outward  man"  (Husseren  Menscben). 

In  the  Mysterium  magnum  were  contained  the  alchemistic  elementary 
bodies,  salt,  sulphur  and  mercury,  which  Theophrastus  and  Basil  Valentine, 
on  the  one  hand,  regard  as  components  of  all  metals,  and  Theophrastus 
himself  considers  components  of  everything  organic  also.  He  was  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  metal  zinc 
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Out  of  that  Mj'sterium  flowed,  and  from  various  inbinations  of  the 
three  bodies  above  mentioned  originated,  the  four  cotiunoti  elements:  air. 
water,  earth,  as  representativos  of  the  earthy,  fir©,  as  the  celestial  element 
Each  of  tliese  has  an  arcbieus  or  active  principle,  wliidi.  in  contrast  to 
dead  matter,  possesses  a  creative,  formative  power  of  its  own.  From  the 
union  of  the  elements  originating  within  that  triad,  and  arising  orgaDicalij^ 
all  material  objects  ami  ail  beings  take  their  origin. 

The  predominating  element  in  each  of  these  Is  its  quintesscDCC  —  a 
term  derived  from  Aristotle. 

Theophraiitus,  in  his  usual  metaphorical  style,  calls  the  ekMneuts  the 
"mother"  of  thin^rs.  and  declares  that  the  latter  originate  by  way  of  devel- 
opment. Ail  orgituisms  arise  from  the  active  elements  and  the  original 
mud  (Urschleim.  liuuis  ttrne),  i.  c.  from  iLs>  decomposition  (putrefaction), 
and  from  water  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

That  this  altcmijL  to  explain  the  origin  and  existence  of  objects  ifl  also 
obscure,  may  depend  upon  the  inscrutableness  of  the  subject,  irhi<A  has 
occasioned  the  wreck  of  so  many  philosophical  s^'stems  (and  will  caaae  tlie 
wreck  of  so  many  others)  from  the  earliest  Gnosticism  down  to  DarwinisiD, 
of  late  so  highly  esteemed.  Indeed  Theopbrastus  himself  was  close  apoo 
the  track  of  the  latter  s^'stem. 

With  his  iotroductioD  of  "salt,  salpbur  and  meicury"  Theopbrastos 
came  into  rude  conflict  with  the  elementary  matters  and  qualities  of  Galen. 
The  former  too,  in  his  view,  do  not  actually  exist,  but  are  merely  immate- 
rial agencies,  or  symbolical  designations  for  these  agencies  —  a  sjmboiism 
of  which  Tbeophrastns,  like  the  alchemists,  ftirnishes  many  instances  in 
other  places  also.  Sulphur  represents  the  combustible,  salt  the  soluble, 
mercury  the  volatile  element  in  things.  During  life  they  are  one  and  in- 
separable, and  it  is  not  until  death  that  their  previous  combination,  under 
the  influence  of  the  vital  force,  ceases. 

Magic  and  Cabalism  are  likewise  component  parts  of  his  philosophy. 
All  magic  proceeds  from  the  will,  which,  according  to  eircumstaoces,  pro- 
duces good  or  evil.  In  this  matter  he  goes  baud  in  hand  with  the  alchem- 
ists,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  admit  that  the  things  which 
the  common  people  believe  to  be  magical,  witchllkc  and  devilish,  are  really 
so,  since  they  are  natural  and  contrived  on  natural  principles  Concerning 
these  he  says  ftirther :  "  Ere  the  world  perishes,  many  arts  now  ascribed  to 
the  work  of  the  devil  will  become  public,  and  we  shall  then  see  that  the 
raost<of  these  effects  depend  upon  natural  forces*'  —  an  inconsistency  often 
observed  in  Tbeophrastns,  and  indeed,  in  Galen  likewise,  though  the  latter, 
as  a  Greek,  was  and  is  pardoned  more  readily  than  Tbeophrastns. 

Theophnatas  held  what  he  designated  philosophy  to  be  an  indispensa- 
ble requisite  for  the  physician,  for  "  if  a  physician  comes  not  into  medicine 
well  instructed  in  philosophy,  he  must  struggle  up  to  daylight  in  it**  In 
this  respect  he  greatly  resembles  Hippocrates,  who  said :  "A  pbiloaophie 
physician  Is  a  godlike  man.** 
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Besides  the  doctrines  oontained  in  liis  i>hilo6ophy  and  in  his  so-oftUed 
astronomy  (according  to  Theophrastos  the  oomparison  and  consideratioa 
of  the  macrooosmas  and  microoosmus),  alchemy  and  Tirtas  form  the  baais 
of  medicine,  the  former  understood  as  the  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
preparation  of  drags,  and  the  latter  as  professional  capacitj  and  probity. 
In  the  sincere  love  of  Theophrastns  for  his^  profession,  the  latter  mnst 
oeoeasarily  appear  to  him  as  one  of  the  four  chief  requisites  of  the  mt 
of  medicine.  "  The  physician  must  be  no  masker  (Larvenmann),  m  old 
woman,  no  hangman,  no  liar,  no  trifier,  but  a  genuine  man/*  In  this  he 
was  undoubtedly  right :  for  without  morality  in  its  Aillest  sense  a  good 
physidan  is  inconceivable ! 

The  principle  of  activity  in  inanimate  and  animate  objects  was  for 
Theophrastns  something  personal  and  spiritual  (archeus,  astmm,  spiritus), 
an  emanation  from  the  Deity,  and  each  element  had,  as  we  have  seen,  its 
own  active  and  living  agent  Thna  in  the  air  he  found  the  Lemuies  (spirits 
of  air,  sylvans);  in  the  earth,  gnomes  and  pigmies ;  in  the  water,  nymphs 
or  watei^sprites,  and  in  the  fire,  the  salamander. 

The  physiology  of  Theophnstus  reoogniates  as  the  proper  active  and 
life-giving  agent  in  man  also  his  archseus  whose  home  is  in  the  stomachy 
who  separates  the  material  useful  for  nutrition,  the  "  essence  ftom  the 
useless,  the  *' poison",  and  becomes  thus  the  **  alchemist  of  the  body." 
Moreover  he  is  the  spirit  of  life,  the  **  astral  body."  The  poison  "  is  ez> 
oreted  by  two  routes  —  all  excrements  are  therefore  "poisons"  —  the 
essence"  remains  in  the  body.  It  nourishes  and  maintains  the  latter, 
while  each  part  and  each  member  (since  all  possess  their  own  special  archieus, 
alchemist  or  stomach)  attrw^  eztrocts  and  assimilates  what  is  appropriate 
for  it  Digestion  is  a  kind  of  putrefaction,  by  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  assimilation  of  the  nutritive  slime,  on  the  other,  the  formation  of  the 
excrement,  is  rendered  possible.  Health  is  recognized  by  the  regular  action 
of  this  archseas.  It  presides  also  over  generation.  The  semen  is  a  secre* 
tion  from  the  liquor  vitae^  from  the  "general  fluids  of  the  l)ody,  which  secre- 
tion  is  effected  by  the  exciting  influence  of  the  woman  upon  the  fanc}' 
of  the  man,  and  takes  place  only  momentarily  during  coitus.  It  is  the 
qtiintesaence  of  the  fluids,  which,  being  derived  from  each  member,  is  there- 
fore in  condition  to  reproduce  each  member.  Monsters  originate  in  a  defect, 
or  multiple  presence,  of  the  semen  out  of  a  certain  part  of  the  body.  The 
woman  supplies  no  semen,  but  she,  and  e8peci:illy  her  uterus,  is  merely  the 
soil  into  which  the  male  semen  flows  and  is  deposited,  in  order  to  lie 
nourished  and  ripeneii.  The  nutrition  of  the  emlvyd  takes  place  by  means 
of  tlie  breast-milk,  which  in  some  unknown  way  reaches  the  uterus.  The 
latter  organ  attracts  the  semen  as  the  magnet  attracts  iron.  If  this  attrac- 
tion takes  place  more  than  once,  multiple  pregnancies  arise.  In  these  cases 
the  woman's  fancy  also  takes  part  By  it  that  of  the  man  is  8upplemente<l. 
Man  and  woman,  however,  suppl}'  in  generation  only  the  body  and  soul, 
while  the  spirit  is  furnished  during  the  process  by  God  alone.     That  which 
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forms  man  is  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  in  its  phice."'  Hence  men  are  ^<xliike 
and  immortal.  He  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  semen,  the  true,  generated 
by  fancy  in  the  astral  body  —  the  yliaatric  Bemen  —  and  tbat  secreted  from 
the  ordinary  liody  -~  the  cagastric  —  (probably  the  aura  semioalia  and  the 
aemen  without  this).  The  cagastric  is  a  mere  excrement ;  the  yliaatric  alone 
serves  for  reproduction,  and  is  the  effective  agent  in  coition  and  generation, 

A  striking  stmilarit}'  with  the  doctrines  of  Darwin  is  found  in  the 
view  of  Theophrastus,  that  the  origin  of  everything  is  simply  the  tranafor- 
mation  of  germs  always  existing  (and  therefore  is  a  metamorphosis),  as  well 
as  in  the  fact  that  he  maintained  that  every  object  and  being  ori^nated  al 
the  expense  of,  and  through  the  destruction  of,  another  —  a  doctrioe  in 
which  we  see  already  developed  the  war  of  individual  against  indiTidual. 
and  the  struggle  for  existence,  so  much  talked  about  now-a-days. 

Upon  anatomy  in  our  sense  of  the  term  —  he  calls  it  local  anatomy 
—  Theophrastus,  as  we  have  said,  laid  no  weight,  so  fhr  as  concerns  internal 
diseases.  He  opposes  to  it  a  universal  anatomy,  which  the  physician  most 
know  in  order  to  cure  and  to  understand  diseases.  Under  this  universal 
anatomy  he  understands  the  separation  into  that  triad  of  fundamental 
bodies  —  salt,  sulphur,  mercury,  of  which  the  body  consists  —  as  well  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  ])ower  of  an  object  and  of  its  celestial 
model.  The  parts  of  the  body  stand  in  reciprocal  relation  with  the  stars, 
and  in  fact  the  seven  great  organs,  tlie  brain,  heart,  lungs,  gall,  ki<ineys  and 
spleen,  correspond  to  the  moon,  the  sun,  Mercury,  Mara,  Jupiter,  Venus 
and  Saturn. 

The  :eliology  o(*  Tiieophra.stus  distinguishes  five  causes  of  disease  : 
1.  The  Ens  astrale  (a  eerUiin  jx>wer  of  the  stars),  i.  e.  the  influence  of  the 
stars  by  means  of  foul  air  etc.  :  2.  The  Kns  veneni  (i)ower  of  poi^^fvn''.  the 
troubles  which  spring  from  assintilntio!!  or  digestion  ;  3.  Ens  natiirnle 
(power  of  nature  or  of  the  body),  llie  maladies  which  oriirinnt^*  IVoiii  the 
body  itsoir  (diatheses r  4  Kit?  spirii  u:il«'  i  power  of  tiic  s[tirit  i.  tlie  infirmi- 
ties which  couje  froiii  the  xpiriuiul  sphere,  e.  g.  perverted  ideas  ;  .">.  Kns  Dei 
(power  of  rrod).  the  injuries  or  causes  of  dis««:i«f>  iin  dctMnnined  hv  (lod. 
*'  We  say  also  that  «>ur  bodv  is  sMbjin-ted  to  fivf  l^iiriltn>..  ntul  cacti  Ens  has 
under  if  fill  dtscMses.  and  with  tlicm  |ii»\vci  over  our  bmly.  Thus  ther«*  are 
five  kiii  U  of  dropsy,  five  kiiid>  <>1"  jaumiicc,  five  kin<ls  of  fever,  five  Uiinls 
of  cancer,  a(i<l  ihe  same  of  other  clisease.s.'"  In  Uiis  Thcophr;usLu>  a^ain 
squarelv  e  >iitioverts  the  Ai;i!»iaii.s  and  (Jalenists.  •  B»»t  ye  ,m1s(>  hold,  and 
erroneoush  \:\\  down  in  opposition  to  us,  the  law  that  all  jiestilence  springs 
Iruni  the  huuuir.s,  or  out  of  that  which  is  in  the  body."  Moreover  he  Jinirnis 
the  existence  of  u  -Seed  of  disease  ,  in  fact  fwo  forms  of  it,  an  hcrexlitary 
C' yliastric  "),  and  one  ori^;iiiat  iii^j;  from  corruption  ('•  eagastric  "). 

In  a  similar  way  he  setn  himself  in  opposition  to  Galen  In  regard  to 
the  general  pathological  conceptions  of  health  and  disease.  The  fbrmer, 
according  to  Theophrastus,  consists  in  the  due  proportion  of  **  sulphur,  salt 
and  mercury  "  in  the  body,  together  with  the  correct  action  of  the  arcbeus: 
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diseiise  is  the  opposite  of  this.  "  Therefon'  tlio  [)h\  sician  should  know  tliat 
all  diseases  lie  iu  tin . so  three  sul>8tanoes,  and  not  in  the  four  elements. 
The  3D  called  fiind.uiuMital  humors  are.  therefore,  only  results  and  expics 
sions  of  disease.  Tii*-  latter  itself,  in  accordnnee  with  the  laws  the  of  botiy, 
is  a  phenomenon  coii'iiiioned  by  nature,  the  iiitrodiution  to  its  destruction, 
or  to  death.  Disea^e>  also,  in  their  (juality  as  integral  parts  of  the  micro- 
eosm.  like  miemvosni  in  luierocosni.  have  their  niodels  in  the  muciocosin. 
Thus  epilepsy  re»ii  iiil)les  the  earthquake,  apoplrxv  the  li'^liiuiiitr.  tlatulenee 
the  wind-storm  ;  di<)[».sy.  imnulations  :  the  ehilliiiesN  <>f  fever,  the  quakinj^ 
at  llie  origin  of  new  worlds.  Fev  er  in  itself,  according  to  his  views,  is  an 
effort  of  the  healing  power  of  nature  to  e(|ualize  the  dislurlmnces  of  the 
hfMly.  i.  e.  to  cure.  Theophrastus  divided  diseases  into  material  and  spirit- 
ual, acute  and  chronic. 

In  special  pathology  Theophrastus  difters  entirely  from  the  established 
<loetrines,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  separate  and  name  the  special  forms 
of  disease,  but  brings  them  under  certain  classes,  named  after  his  fuuda- 
meDtal  elementa  and  the  products  of  their  chemical  transronnation,  as  well 
a:)  after  their  remedies,  a  plan  equally  adapted  to  overthrow  the  sticient  tnedi* 
cine,  which  named  them  after  the  humors.  £zternal  diseases  are,  in  his  view, 
diseases  of  the  elements  salt  and  mercur}' :  most  fevers  and  internal  dt8« 
eases  are  diseases  of  the  sulphur.  He  bases  his  classffication  upon  their 
remedies,  a  system  in  which  Rademacher  was  his  descendant.  **A  natural, 
genuine  phj^ician  sa^^s  this  is  a  morbus  bellebonnus  or  turpenttnus,  not 
that  it  is  pbl^ma,  chortyza  or  catarrhus." 

Thus  be  formed  also  the  great  class  of  "  Tartaric  Diseases  "  (so  named 
because  they  bum  like  hell,  and  form  deposits  of  matter,  as  wine  deposits 
tartar),  which  embrace  those  diseases  that  deposit  solid  products  of  morbid 
character,  or  which  render  the  tissues  rigid.  The  mildest  form  of  the 
*' Tartarus**  is  the  so-called  dental  tartar.  In  other  cases  it  has  a  special 
pndilectioQ  for  the  joints  (gout-stones),  and  forms  also  (bj  a  disappearance 
of  its  mucous  portion  and  the  deposit  of  earthy  matter)  calculi  of  the 
bladder,  kidneys,  gall-bladder,  lungs  and  intestines  etc.  It  is  transmissible 
in  procreation,  so  long  as  it  has  not  been  manifestly  deposited  l)y  the  indi» 
vicinal  concerned.  In  other  cases  it  is  no  longer  hereditary.  The  diseases 
of  the  Tartarus  are  e.  g.  iscbias,  lumbago,  sciatica,  gout  (of  the  intestines 
and  stomach,  ^^odagra,  chiragra  etc.)  and  diseases  of  the  liver.  The  -'Tar- 
tani*?  ■'  arises  from  errors  of  assimilation,  when  the  "  poison  "  of  the  forxl  is 
Qot  excreted  but  remains  in  the  body  :  it  is  also  retained  exovment.  The 
paroxysms  of  the  disease  in  question  are  nothing  but  occasional  efforts 
of  the  bod}'  to  remove  the  poison.  On  hydrophobia  also  Theophrastus 
expresses  peculiar  views.  The  disea«ies  of  women  he  considers  actually 
different  from  those  of  men  (e.  g.  liystoria  and  hypochondria),  since,  like 
(toethe.  he  alwa3's  ascribes  the  eliiet'  role  within  women,  antl  in  the  origin 
of  their  diseases,  to  one  poiut,  the  uterus  (the  microcosmus  in  the  micro- 
<^ma)  and  its  appendages. 
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In  regard  to  Semeiology,  Theophrastus  insiBts  that  it  mast  be  based 
not  upon  the  symptoms  of  diaeases,  but  upon  a  koowled^ie  of  their  variooa 
ooDnezion  with  the  midooosmiis  —  be  legardi  diaeaae,  aa  we  know,  aa  • 
loicroooamua  in  a  microcosmas,  a  bnman  being  within  a  human  being. 
Their  piiysiognomy,  Ulce  that  of  a  man,  sbonld  be  looked  npon  aa  a  die- 
tinctive  mark.  Each  organ,  aa  we  have  aeeh  before  in  hia  nniveraal  anat- 
omy, 18  dependent  upon  the  ataia.  Hia  conception  of  the  pnlae  ia  similar 
thereto.  It  revealB  to  him  those  relations  and  the  temperataxe  of  the  body. 
He  makes  seven  kinds  of  palse,  as  there  are  seven  planets.  The  pulse  of 
the  aan  lies  beneath  the  heart ;  two  pulses  in  the  neck  belong  to  Venus 
and  Mars ;  two  in  the  feet  to  Jupiter  and  Saturn ;  those  of  the  temples  to 
the  moon  and  to  Mercury.  The  physician  most  know  the  planets  of  the 
microcosmus,  the  meridian  line  etc.,  before  he  can  determine  the  vital 
actions  of  the  body  and  can  cure  diseases.  Intermission  of  the  pulse  oor- 
responds  to  the  eclipse,  and  a  host  of  similar  foolish,  absurd  and  unintel- 
ligible ihncies,  consonant  however  to  the  age,  and  held  to  be  perfectly 
comprehensible !  Theophrastus,  ingenious  as  he  is,  though  prone  to  the 
faults  of  his  day,  disctirds  the  uroscopy  customary'  in  bis  time  —  he  calls  it 
bluntly  Seichbesehcn  ' —  but  replace  it  by  speculations  equally  untenable. 
Thus  he  refers  the  form  of  sediment  which  he  names  "Alcola"  to  the 
stomach,  the  ''Hypostasis",  to  the  liver  etc..  and,  in  accordance  with  his 
views  of  the  "Tartarus",  sees  tlu>  kittor  in  urinary  deposits,  "lie  who 
fannot  distinguish  the  Tartarus,  looks  into  the  piss  like  a  calf  out  of  a  gate  !  " 
In  the  foregoing  statements,  which  to-day  are  as  unsatisfactory  as  many  a 
demonstrntion  in  the  *'cxact*'  style  ot"tlie  present  ihxy  will  be  to  subsequent 
t^eneriUioiis,  TheophmsUis  remains  llie  true  son  of  his  time  I  He  made  no 
aeeounl  of  the  »igns  observed  in  tlu"  blood  tlrawn  from  the  veins,  which 
often  had  a  healthy  apitearrmce  even  in  the  pl:i;iiii  ,  and.  on  the  other  hand. 
lay«i  stresH  upon  the  eiieniical  examination  of  the  urine,  in  order  to  acquire 
a  kn(>wle<ige  of  the  Tartarus. 

Theophrastus  admits  that  he  was  led  lu  his  refoimatory  ideas  by  the  bad 
results  of  the  ancient  practice.  "Since  I  saw  that  the  doetrine  accomplishe<l 
nothinnr  but  the  niakini;  <«t' corpses,  <leatlis.  murder.  deformiL)',  cripples,  and 
tieca},  and  had  no  foundation,  I  was  eompelltxl  to  pursue  the  truth  in 
another  wa}-.  to  seek  another  basis,  which  I  ha\e  aiLained  after  hard  labor." 

The  aim  of  Theophrastus,  therefore,  was  so  strongly  directed  to  prac- 
tice ;  in  other  words  his  retroirnition  of  the  first  and  last  duty  of  medicine 
—  that  of  healiny —  was  in  him  so  overpowering  and  controlling,  that  he 
even  said  :  "  If  (Jod  will  not  help,  so  help  me  the  devil  !"  —  a  remark  in 
which  undoubtedly  the  existence  of  a  so-ealled  purely  ''rational"  system 
of  therapeutics  (which,  however,  in  spite  of  all  preteuMons,  has  never 
existed)  was  from  the  outset  denied.  And  thus  Theophrastus  in  his- 
tberapeutics  also  produced  a  snccessful  and  lasting  reformation.  In  thia 
he  greatly  reeembled  Hippocrates,  with  whom  also  he  shared  a  high  regard 
for  the  "internal  physician",  the  healing  power  of  nature,  a  power  which. 
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led  the  struggle  of  the  sound  parts  against  disease.    Ttie  latter,  Theo- 
phiastus,  indeed,  ever  regarded  (a^  a  hostile  being,  to  be  fought  with  all  his 
power.    ''If  a  disease  is  in  the  body  all  the  sound  organs  must  fight 
tigainst  it ;  not  one,  but  all.    Nature  notes  this  fact/'    "  Nature  is  the 
physician,  not  you  !"    If  she  refuses,  then  first  begins  the  office  of  the 
physician,  the  ''external  physician",  who  has  the  *'arch»us"  to  support, 
that  this  "internal"  physician  may  gain  the  victory.    Then  begins  the  art 
of  healing,  uj)on  which  Thuophrastus  lays  equal  weight,  since  lie  assumes 
that  a  remedy  exists  for  every  disease.    He  considers  no  di«f  ase  incurable.  • 
If  thou  lovest  thy  neighbor  thou  must  not  say  there  is  nothing  wliich  can  ' 
help  thee  :  but  thou  must  say  I  cannot  lielp  ihee,  and  I  do  not  know  any-  * 
thing  to  help  thee  !"   One  should  be  willing  to  cure  not  only  with  opposing 
remedies,  like  the  Ancients,   hut  also  with  similar  reuKMlies    not  only 
cnnfraria  contrariis,  but  ajso  ^inulia  simililnts,  a  maxim  upon  which  Hahne- 
matiu  subsequently  seized,  as  did  iiadeniacher  upon  his  system  of  nomen- 
clature of  diseases.    Among  the  various  remedies  too  the  physician  must 
know  above  all  their  relations  to  celestial  things,  and  then  to  the  organs? 
since  the  stars  impress  their  "signature"  upon  uil  drugs.    This  is  recog-  , 
nized  by  the  form,  color  etc..  as  a  woman  is  hy  her  breasts.    Therefore  the 
tcsticulate  orchi.s-root  indicates  its  use  in  diseases  of  the  testicle,  the  black  ^ 
spot  on  the  flower  of  the  euphrasia  jwints  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  the 
color  of  the  lizard,  to  unhealthy  ulcers  ;  gold,  which,  according  to  the  i 
^Iwlistic  assumption,  harmonizes  with  the  hearty  indicates  its  employ  ment 
in  diseases  of  the  heart  etc.   Therefote  these  remedies  cure  diseasea  of  the 
organs  indicated.   The  best  remedies  for  any  special  disease  are  always 
found  in  tiie  place  where  that  disease  prevails :  hence  indigenoas  remedies 
are  in  general  the  tiest :   "For  where  there  is  a  new  disease,  there  is jdso 
its  remedy.'*^  The  speoial  duty  of  the  physician  consists,  according  to 
Theophraslns,  in  finding  for  each  disease  its  special  remedy,  the  specilicam 
and  arcanum.   Under  the  last  title  he  understands  the  active,  immaterial 
principle  of  the  specifics,  the  quintessence  of  the  remedy.     All  arcana  are 
so  conditioned  that  they  accomplish  their  wo^  without  matter  and  bodies.*' 
Prom  this  grew  two  fhrther  peculiarities  of  his  therapeutics:  the  essences, 
tinctures  and  extracts,  in  which  be  exhibited  simple  drugs,  with  the  idea  of 
tbus  coming  nearer  to  the  arcanum ;  and  the  so-called  elixir  of  life,  or 
universal  remedy,  which  Theophrastus  professed  to  have  discovered  in  hU 
Laudanum  (perhaps  our  tincture  of  opium).   Hence  too  proceeded  the 
stress  which  he  laid  upon  simple  recipes^  in  contrast  with  the  half  a  hundred 
drugs  of  the  Galenistic  potions  —  simple,  indeed,  in  the  ideas  of  that  day, 
though  the  very  simplicia  of  Theophrastus  would  appear  to  us  now  estremel3' 
complex  prescriptions.   In  combating  the  method  of  treatment  directed 

1.  i  his  was  a  teleoloKical  view.  Ur  perhaps  it  mny  be  con.sidered  {as  witL  II utien  j 
the  expreuion  of  conaideratlons  of  political  economy,  and  designed  to  prevent 
the  ottlflow  of  Gennan  money  for  foreign  products  —  a  subject  at  that  period 
mach  discussed. 
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against  th«»  four  eanliniil  hunKJis  -  llu*  sD-c.illt  d  canonic-al  treatment  —and 
conii>uuuil  ivincdit's.  TIum (plnustus  ^ives  ficc  rein  ii>  liis  humor  uiul  suure. 
"In  mnkiug  reci|)os  a  single  proc  ription  ot'Len  contains  40-50  sirnpliciu. 
It  cannot  well  he  ilcnicd  too  that  your  tliscjpics  will,  without  hesitation,  put 
300  or  1000  siiii[)liria  in  one  recipe  ....  Now.  if  the  addit  ami 
then  the  much  vuunlcti  multiplication  upon  the  hninors  had  Ijtcn  cni)-l"\t  «J 
in  the  Iwdy  of  man.  then  the  whole  world  should  have  (  ted  n  coHcr.  in 
order  to  build  a  church  and  ordain  and  place  therein  uiunk-s  Iti  sing  llie 
requicui  <»l"  muitiplieation  in  prescription  writing,  and  a  Te  Deum  luudamus 
to  niuiiiplicatiou  ut'  llic  liuinoi'S.  Then  I  too  vvoidd  hc<  ome  a  monk  therein, 
and  expiate  my  sins  also  in  the  multiplication  of  the  litimors.  .\nd  I  wish 
to  ()o<l  it  mi^ht  be  done  to-day."  Which  trowsers  art.'  tlic  l>c^t  ?  the  whole 
or  the  patched  ?  What  man  is  so  silly  us  to  think  that  nature  has  divided 
up  her  virtue,  so  much  in  the  cabbage,  so  much  in  ^something  else,  and  then 
orders  you  doctors  to  conjpound  them  !  Bah  I  This  miserable  com|H>untl- 
ing  business  !  Yet  the  woman  requires  only  one  man  to  father  her  child  ; 
many  seeds  only  corrupt  it.  Mis.  many  kinds  of  seed  and  bray  them  like 
an  apothecaiy  and  bur}*  them  in  the  earth :  do  firiiit  will  come  fbom  tliem.** 

Theophrastus  did  not  ascribe  much  importance  to  dietetic  measures, 
especially  in  chronic  diseases.  "  He  who  treats  disease  by  diet  is  weak  in 
the  art  of  medicine,  and  forgets  that  diet  ends  in  dung/' 

As  regards  particular  remedies  the  fact  should  be  emphasized  that 
Theophrastus  first  introduced  into  therapeutics  many  mineral  remedies  and 
chemical  preparations  as  such  (including  mineral  baths,  iron^  sulphur, 
antimony,  gold,  tin,  lead  etc.),  and  thus  claimed  for  the  strongest  poisons 
always  the  capacity  to  be  used  as  remedies.  In  this  too,  as  in  his  so-calle^l 
specifica,  he  gave  the  greatest  aid  to  an  abuse  which  crept  in  in  succeeding 
times.  He  thought  —  far  in  advance  of  his  time — tliat  chemistry  was 
designed  not  for  making  gold,  but  for  the  prepaitftion  of  medicines.  Still 
he  also  made  use  of  vegetable  remedies,  such  as  arnica,  opium«  hellebore 
etc.,  though  he  fhlminated  his  hatred  against  guaiac,  which  he  compares  to 
oak  wood.  In  opposition  to  the  Arabians  and  Galen  he  chooses,  however, 
chemical  and  mineral  substances  as  purgatives.  He  is  cautious  in  the  use 
of  venesection,  though  the  operation  was  then  held  in  great  esteem,  but 
recommends  it  chiefly  at  the  time  when  a  sign  not  related  to  the  disease 
prevails,  tb<»ugb  he  discards  the  astrological  calendar.  That  Theophrastus,  in 
contradiction  to  liis  numerous  and  better  reformatory  ideas,  emplo^'ed  also 
the  precious  stones,  preparations  of  mummies  and  other  corpses,  cabal istie 
words,  tlie  magnet  (he  was  acquainted  with  its  polarit}').  talismans  etc., 
should  not,  in  consideration  of  the  dense  superstition  which  controlled  even 
the  better  minds  of  tlie  age,  be  made  an  absolute  reproach  against  liim, 
since  in  good  as  well  ais  evil  lie  was  certainly  a  genuine  son  of  his  century 
and  of  his- nation.  For  this  reason  he  has  become  an  historical  and  repre> 
sentativc  personage.  His  later  critics  calh  d  him  an  ass  (like  Zimmermann). 
or  the  greatest  of  Swiss  physicians  (like  Hans  Locher),  according  to  their 
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special  consulerntion  of  his  good  or  bad  peculiarities.  Wbere  lliere  is  much 
lijtfht.  there  ton  nre  heavy  shadows!  Yet  posterity  soon  foriiets  inconsider- 
abie  men.  which  has  not  been  the  case  with  Theophnistu^  sou  liohenheim, 
Wh'  wriiiiijift  ot  1  liPDpiiriistiiss,  as  he  himself  compluin^.  wert-  olten  coiriiptpd  hj 
his  copyists,  and  the  writinjis  of  olhcr^i  even  were  foisn-il  upon  liiui.  A  compieie 
edition  of  them,  includinie  abo  some  of  the  spurious,  appeared  to  BMie  in  1589 
(10  parts  folio),  and  in  StrassburiE  1616-18  (published  in  three  folio  voiumes  by  Joh. 
HaserV  Antonn:  thr  S4  treatises  contained  in  these  the  followinjr.  Hmon>;  others,  are 
reianloil  fts  "  li^eiiuine '":  Die  virosse  iind  kleine  Chiruriiie  ";  "  Paraniirurn  ";  Para- 
irrftnuni  '  :  '  Ih-  morbis  ex  turtaro  oriundi"-' '':  "  \'on  des  Bads  Pfeffcrs  etc.";  "  I'lirMr  in 
von  der  I'estillentz  ;  "  Drei  Bucher  von  den  Frunzosen  ";  Von  den  Impoi>turcn  der 
Aenste"  (Marx). 

That  so  (|uarrel8ome  and  provolcin;!  a  muu  as  Theophrastus  sliould  fiiul 
and  arouse  both  followers  and  opponents  is  readily  understood.  a.s  well  as 
the  fact  that  both  parties  sljould  fall  into  exaggerations  and  go  to  extretnes. 
It  is  also  not  an  uncommon  experience  that  his  pupils  chiefly  elaooratctl 
only  the  superstitious,  mystic,  incomprehensible  side  of  his  woctrines.  in 
(«ct  pursued  them  into  absurdity  and  deception.  Still  less  is  it  surprising 
that  his  oppooentB  made  use  of  this  aide  for  their  point  of  attack,  although 
tbey  themselves  adhered  to  superstition  of  a  different,  but  quite  as  bad  a 
type.  It  is  remarkable  rather  that  his  theoretical  views,  in  so  many  and 
such  weighty  respects  opposed  to  those  which  had  hitlierto  prevailed,  should 
have  aroused  so  little,  comparatively-,  the  more  important  spirits  —  the  sub- 
ordinates interested  themselves  quite  enough  —  of  his  time. 

Ill-fortune,  or  rather  the  often  unfortunate  tenor  of  the  doctrines  of 
Theophrastus,  led  pure  laymen  to  educate  themselves  u{>  to  [diysiciaos 
^  la  Paracelsus,  and  tke  same  fate  befell  his  silly  descendant  Hahnemann, 
though  with  more  justice  to  the  latter  than  to  that  profound  and  ingenious 
reformer,  whom  Shakespeare,  in  his  "  AH*s  well  that  ends  well calls  the 
greatest  physician  after  Galen,  and  of  whom  Ranke  says :  In  him  there 
lived  a  spirit  ingenious,  profound  and  endowed  with  rare  knowledge,  which 
fh>m  the  single  point  which  he  grasped  intended  to  vanquish  the  world  : 
n^aching  out  far  too  widely,  self-sutflcient,  arrogant  and  fantastic ;  such  a 
spirit  as  often  presents  itself  still  in  the  German  nation/'  It  is,  however, 
eiiaracteristic  that  the  central  point  of  Itis  reform,  his  transformation  of 
practice,  was  precisely  that  which  procured  him  followers  (and  right  zealous 
ones  too;  even  among  the  learned  of  his  own,  and  the  following  age.  That 
the  partisans  pro  and  contra  belonged  at  least  two-thirds  of  them  —  to 
the  German  nation  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  German  was  at  that 
time  a  language  unintelligible  to,  and  therefore  despised  by.  all  foreigners^ 
OS  has  been  the  case  down  even  to  the  present  day.  His  really  great  ideaa 
too  lay*  buried  in  fhstian,  "bombast'',  and  alchemistic  and  astrological 
nonsense  and  frippery,  so  that  bringing  them  to  light  at  a  later  period  was 
in  many  respects  like  working  a  difficult  mine,  a  work  which  only  a  savant 
like  3Iarx  could  accomplish  satisfactorily  and  finally*.  But  the  germ  of  hia 
doctrine,  thus  extracteil  from  the  works  of  Theophrastus,  speaks  more 
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loudly  for  his  greatness  —  he  was  even  free  from  the  belief  in  demoniacal 
possession  —  than  could  any  palliation  of  his  weaknesses  and  an}*  enthusi- 
astic laudation  !  Thcophrastus  must  be  understood  and  criticised  in  and 
from  his  own  time,  and  not  measured  h)-  the  nile  of  the  present  day.  He 
muRt  he  judged  in  accordaoce  with  bis  influence  upon  his  own  day  and  upon 
succeeding  h^qs. 

The  followers  of  Theophrastus,  who  ekint;  ciiiefly  to  his  alchemistic, 
cabalistic,  theosophic  and  similar  doctrines,  by  which  only  he  was  criticis<^^d 
far  into  the  future,  were  also  called  Spagyrists  ( Kosieruciausj;  those,  how- 
ever, who  followed  him  in  his  better  views,  and  were  not  tineondition:U 
*"  Paracelsists  ",  but  partly  (  Jalenists.  were  nam<'d  ••  Syncrctists  ■  Concilia- 
tors", terms  also  employed  at  another  period  U>desigu:ite  tlie  middle  (>arty. 

Among  the  followers  of  Paracelsus  many  were  bold  adventurers  and 
impostors,  others  fools  and  ignoramuses,  and  some  were  both,  la  the  latter 
class  mnst  be  reckoned,  before  all  others, 

Leonuard  TnrRNKYSSER  of  Thurn  (1530-1595), 
son  of  a  goldsTTiith  of  Hn.sle,  who  followed  his  father's  bnsiness  (and  coHef^tf  l  herbs 
lor  Dr.  Huber,  &  physician  of  that  Uuy,  al  whohc  iii.stiuice  he  al.«o  rtad  the  writiogs 
ol  TbeopbraAtus)  until  he  coated  tin  with  gold  and  sold  a  tor  pure  gold,  a  piece  of 
fraud  which  in  1648  uecefsitatad  the  flight  of  this  precocioot  icainp  to  Englaiid. 
Thence,  however,  he  soon  went  into  the  milttaty  tervice  of  Brandenban;,  then  beean^ 
n  »meltcr,  then  again  a  goldsraith  in  Strassbur^  (ir>o5),  from  which  place  he  came  ro 
Tyrol  ji.s  in.spector  of  mines.  In  addition  litj  mined  upon  bis  own  account  with  .-ui  h 
success,  and  consequently  with  mch  crfiiif  that  he  was  sent  out  as  travelling  iiK-pec- 
tor  with  a  salary  from  the  archduke.  In  tins  way  be  went  in  1560  to  Scotland,  a  year 
later  to  Spain,  then  to  Africa,  Asia  Minor  and  Arabia,  where  on  Mount  Sinai  be 
joined  the  order  of  8t.  Catharine.  In  1668  be  returned  to  Aastro-Hungarj  and 
practised  medicine  with  raeh  auceees,  that  (as  often  happens  to^ay)  he  r^arded  bin- 
self  as  a  threat  physician,  and  was  also  as  such  very  "fantous".  In  order  to  bring 
out  bis  book«  on  medicine  in  the  best  Ftyle  he  went  to  Frankfort-on  the  Oder,  a  famous 
puhli.shinL'  placM'  at  that  time,  and  at  the  same  time  made  himself  so  useful  to  the 
elector  Juhann  Georg  in  bis  sickness,  that  be  was  appointed  bis  or<iiiiary  physician 
with  a  considerable  salary.  Next  he  came  to  Berlin,  where  be  sold  rouj^e  and  tincture 
of  gold  to  the  court  dames  who  needed  them,  Magisteriom  Solis  to  fools,  constructed 
horoscopes,  went  into  the  business  of  a  usurer  and  pawnbroker,  published  astroloidcal 
almanacs  etc.,  by  which  devices  he  acquired  wealth,  built  himself  a  private  laboratoiy, 
a  private  printing-office  and  typr-fonndry  'in  both  of  which  he  introduced  imprnvf 
motits),  and  employed  in  his  works  iii"re  tlian  200  men.  llv.  also  pstahli.-^hocj  in 
Berlin  its  first  botanical  and  zoological  garden,  as  well  as  the  tirst  cabinet  of  natural 
curiosities.   All  at  once 

Casp.ui  Uokmann,  professor  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
published  a  book  entitled  **  De  barbarie  immiaente    which  deprived  Thnrncysser  of 
much  of  bis  reputation.   A  lawsuit  now  cost  him  most  of  his  ill*acqair«d  wealth,  and 

he  thereforn  went  to  Italy.    Finally  he  became  very  poor,  and  died  in  a  cloister  at 

Cologne  —  in  his  life,  career  and  fate  a  model  of  the  alchemist  and  miracle-working 
doctor  of  hiis  day!  The  titles  of  the  works  <«onio  illustrated  with  wood  cuts'!  of  tlii:* 
clever  swindler,  who  liad  read  a  i'rw  srraj>>  of  <mti  k  nnd  stolen  a  liitli-  I.aiin.  are 
characteristic  of  iheir  contents :  '  CJuitiia  c-^^elltia,  dan  i.st  die  hochste  Subtiliiet,  Krafft 
und  Wirckung  beider  der  fUrtreiSichsten  KUnsten  der  Medicine  und  Alcbemia"; 
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"  Pi son";  ^*  Btfiaimin^  iym»ttf/tmif  i.  6.  confirmaAioii  of  nroaeopy."  Of  similar 
worth  was 

Adam  von  Bod£N8T£in  (died  1576), 
a  so  a  of  the  famous  theologian  Karlstadt  (the  Lassalle  of  the  socialistic  and  coin- 
maiiiatie  peuantrrevoltttion  of  that  time),  bat  a  practising  physician  in  Baale.  Be 
wrote  an  ''Onomaatikon*'  to  the  writinge  of  Theopbrastua  von  Hohenbeim,  a  work 
snbseqttently  repablisbed  by 

MlOEASL  ToxiTKS  «nd 

Vaubntin  Antaprassus  Siloranus. 

Martin  Buland  (1532-1602)  of  Lauingen  in  Swabia, 
fo!!owinir  the  crudest  nbserviition,  compiled  a  catalogue  of  remedies  and  di.«»  !ises  i?i 
which  tliey  were  of  service.  He  was  the  father  of  a  physician  of  the  snuie  name  who 
disputed  with  Joh,  Ingolstetter,  a  physician  of  Nuremberg,  concerning  the  theory  of 
the  "icolden  tooth".  He  waa  alao  the  inventor  of  the  "aqua  benedicta"  (vinnm 
stibiatnm). 

GxoBo  Phadbo  von  Bodaoh  (1562), 
phyatcian  to  the  archbishop  of  Salxbnrg. 

Bartholom^us  Carriohtkr  (about  1570)  of  Keckingen, 
ordinary  physician  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  (1527-1576,  his  post  mortPtn 
rf-v*'!ilM<l  three  "  heart-stoix  s  ' )  rpcnmniended  e  >r.  as  an  arcanum  against  luxations 
batiduu:  f^t:  thp  joint  with  the  lendo  Achillis  of  an  elk. 

»rKKfiARD  l>oRN  (about  1580)  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
iiite  ParaeeUus,  was  a  partisan  of  the  Cabala,  alchemy  etc. 

Michael  Bapst  (died  1003)  of  Rochlitz, 
a  minister  and  proprietor  uf  a  boarding  school  for  boys,  wrote  a  "  Giftjagendes 
Kanat'  nnd  Hanabnch"  (1692)  and  other  ainilar  works,  while 

Oboro  Ahwald, 

the  itinerant  lawyer  and  drng-peddler  (he  left  Angahnrg  in  1683,  and  died  at  the 

bt'iEinnin^  of  the  seventeenth  century  \  at  tlie  same  period  sold  a  panacea  which  con- 
sisted of  e^g-shells,  saffron  and  cinnabar,  and  introduced  in  his  writiiips  bulky 
t«-timonin1»  of  persons  who  had  been  saved  thereby  —  a  genuine  Barry  du  Barr}' 

of  the  l«ith  century  ! 

Anions  the  throaopliistical.  mysticnl  nnd  rabalistic  followers  of  Para- 
c'cImis  i)eii)i)g  the  Kotsicrueians,  a  secret  society,  which  curiously  enough, 
owes  its  formal  existence  to  the  satirical  and  buniorous  writintra  (fimong 
these  the  •■  ("bymische  Uoehzeit  Chrii«tian's  Rosenkreuz "')  of  the  minister 
Valentin  Andrea?  (1580-1  <)r)4  t  of  Calw  in  Wurteiiiberg,  composed  for  the 
express  pur]>ose  of  combating  the  nonsense  of  the  alchemists.  An  informal 
ser  ret  association,  however,  had  existed  before  tliia,  whose  members  were 
to  pursue  openly  no  other  occupation  than  the  gratuitous,  but  only  mystic, 
treatment  of  the  sick,  in  return  for  which,  however,  they  were  to  receive 
the  philosopher's  stone.' 

1.  According  to  Sprengel  the  earliest  historical  trace  of  the  Kosicruciana  appears  in 
I6I0,  when  a  notary  Haselmayer  is  said  to  have  read  in  MS.  the  '*  Fama  fraterni- 

talis"  or  cnnstitntion  of  their  order.  In  1G14  appeared  at  Regensburjr  n  work 
entitled  "Allgeraeine  und  rienfrnl  Rrformntion  der  panzen  Welt.  bfnfl)st  der 
Fama  frnternitntis  der  Roscnkreuzor  .  In  the  "  Faam  "  it  is  related  that  a 
(ieriuan.  Christian  iiusc-nkreuz,  had  founded  the  society  in  the  14th  century,  after 
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For  the  sake  of  jnoservini;  the  coiineLlioii  they  nre  enuiuenilrd  \u'T\\ 
th<>ui:;l»  the  tnost  ini|'ni:int  ofthnn  c  Fludti )  l)eh.)ngetJ  to  the  roll»»wiii;j 
ceiiliiry,  <luring  which  they  dihpliiycd  their  irrentest  aetivity  nixl  uH)noiM)lix*?d 
most  of  the  treatment  of  tlie  sick.    We  inentiou  the  rediscoverer  of  ether, 

Os\VALi>  Chull.  a  Hessian  ( 1 5<»0-^l  T)!!'.*  . 
whose  ■  Hasilit  a  chyinira  '  i^urvived  twt'Utj  rditiun.-,  aiiu  who,  like 

Julius  Sperbkr, 

Willi  ordinary  pliyKician  of  Anbalt.  Croll  whs  nl»>o  the  first  lo  fiirtiitdi  a  formula  for 
the  preparation  of  calomel. 

Henninu  Scheunemahn, 
a  physician  in  llnmber}c  and  Ascherslehen; 

Heinricu  Kunrath  (1560-1605),  a  physician  of  Hamburg; 
JouAKN  Ghamann  (aboat  1593),  a  minister ; 

Valentin  Wbioel  (1533  until  after  1594),  a  minister  near  ChemnitaE : 
^EoiDiC8  GrTTMANN  (atlout  1575),  a  minister  in  Swabia.  and  finally 
LsviNus  BATTrs  (died  1591  in  Rostock)^ 

wlio  dechirtni  the  herb  fleaban^t  waahed  in  the  tivw  aii<i  htit}<;  upon  the  seat  of  d'lM 
(e.  it-  the  nipples,  the  ears,  penis  «'tc.  —  compare  the  Talmudi.sts )  and  then  l)tir.o<!  Ti> 
he  a  sovereign  rrTiirriy  asainst  all  evil  <-pirit^  anii  fh-^pases.  Gramatai  admitii.-u  r« 
tlie  oil  of  nutmeg  in  injuries  of  ihe  bniin,  weak  menior)-  pfc.  'because  it  has  rl:e 
'■  sijjnaturc "  of  the  brain),  as  well  as  in  hiccups,  vapors,  I'emale  leucorrha-a,  ti>i.l 
breath  and  stone  in  the  bladder.  Finally,  accordinir  to  the  same  authority,  the  same 
remedy  rubbed  in  about  the  navel  will  help  the  frijind  husband  into  the  saddle,  »nd 
warm  up  the  swollen,  cold  uterus  to  become  frnitfuK  if  rubbed  in  in  that  neighborhood  I 

Caspar  Peucer  (1535-160Q 
was  likewise  counted  amonj:  the  Paracelsists. 

In  England  the  Paeudo-Paracelsists  included: 

John  Michkll'  (about  1585),  the  surgeon  John  Hoster,''  and  the 
most  famous  of  the  iiosicrocians, 

having  learned  in  K^rvpt  and  Fes  the  sublime  wisdom  of  the  Orient.  Rosenkreux 
imparted  his  mysteries  to  three  disciplei*.  who  established  the  following  laws  for 

the  Hficietv  :  1.  Th*-  n»einbers  of  the  society  should  openly  practice  no  otlu  r  than 
the  nicdii'ivl  profession,  and  treat  all  the  sick  gratuitously.  2.  They  shotdd  w.  ar 
the  dress  of  the  country  in  which  they  resided,  ii.  Tliey  should  assemble  each 
year,  on  the  anniversary  ol"  the  birthday  of  their  founder,  at  the  chapei  of  ; ;ip 
Holy  Spirit,  a  jjeeret  rendezvous.  4.  They  should  initiate  suitable  layiDeo  to 
inherit  their  mysteries.  5.  They  should  choose  the  word  Rosenkreoz  for  a 
watchword.  6.  They  should  conceal  the  existence  of  the  society  for  a  hundred 
years  All  members  of  the  society  were  aflsured  of  complete  celestial  knowlccL-f, 
tinspcakablo  riches,  eveniption  from  atl  diseases,  eternal  youth,  and  the  phili'-o- 
phers  stoti"  t')  boot.  Andrete  is  said  to  iiave  written  ihe  "  cbyiniscbe  Hochxeti  " 
as  early  a.s  ItiU:;.    i  II. ) 

1.  Sprcngel  calls  him  Johann  Micheiius,  and  says  he  caroe  from  Antwerp  to  Londnn. 

where  he  deceived  everyone  with  his  philosophers'  stone  and  universal  medicii  e. 
He  also  wrote  an  ''Apologia "i  in  which  he  shamefully  abused  the  ancient  phii>i- 
ci:iri.'>  and  lauded  Paracelsus  to  the  skio.s, 

2.  Haller  calls  him  Hester,  at)»1  n^rri^cs  to  him  u  "     tinjK u  liiini  peeretonim  raticn- 

alium"  and  a  treati'^e  on  practice  entitled  "  Pearle  of  practice,  or  |)earl»*  for 
physik  and  chirurgerie ",  London,  lb\)'2.  {U.) 
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lloBERT  Fm'di)'  (1574-1637)» 
who  declared:  "  He  who  will  be  somul  must  have  piensurp  In  the  hiw  of  the  Lord, 
i\.ml  speak  of  it  day  and  nicht."  He  liiiewise  peopled  the  whole  wi.rld  with  domons 
Hud  spiriUi.  One  knows  at  once  where  lie  stands,  and  is  filled  with  deligitt  when  he 
reads:  "  Therefore  the  faithful  physician  must  lay  hold  of  the  armor  of  God,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  withstood ;  for  be  has  not  to  straggle  with  Aesb  and  blood." 
In  Denmark 

PiSTSR  Severin  (1540^1602)  of  Ribe  in  Jutland, 
ordinary  physician  of  tbc  king,  was  an  especially  zealous  partisan  of  Paracelsus^ 
whom  he  follows  in  everything. 

Olaits  BoRBicRiirs  (Ole  Borch,  died  1690)  belonged  to  the  same  school. 

In  France  the  partisans  of  Paracelsus  adhered  particularly  to  his  materia  medica 
mod  8urgrry.  and  the  treatise  of  Paracelsus  upon  the  latter  subject  was  translated 
into  French  l.y 

rLAiDK  Dauk.t  d.');;:)  ir)!H)  of  Pomar  ueai*  Beau  me. 

Clai :T>K  ArnKKV  <>r  'rn'foint. 
who  in  earlier  lif-   hud  hi-vu  a  weulihy  alchetniiit,  bucuinu  hubsequently  very  poor  and 
died  wretfhi'dly  ui  a  liospiiai  at  the  aue  of" 

Bernard G£OU(iKs  Penut,  Jaoque.^  Goiiurv  ^Leo  Suaviiis,  diod  157G) 

and 

ROCH  LK  BaII-MF  UK  LA  RlVJKRE. 
ordinary  physician  ut  Henry  IV.  ( Ij3;5-161U ),  ar«*  not  so  well  known  sm 

1.  Called  also  De  Flnctibns.  He  was  born  in  Milgate.  Kent,  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1605  and,aflter  travellin};  for  six  3-ear8,  finally  settled  in  London,  where  he  be<'anie 
a  member  of  the  CoUejje  of  Phy.sician.«.  He  was  also  a  prominent  n>enil.M  i  of 
the  society  of  Rosicrucians  and  wrote  a  "Tractatus  apolo^eticus  "  in  its  defiii<-f. 
Mis  voluminous  writings  are  full  of  unintellijrihle  Rnhbinical  and  alchon.i.-iic 
absurdities,  which  possibly  accounts  for  his  gn-iii  reputamm  in  his  own  day — on.ne 
ignotnm  pro  maicnifico.  Perhaps  his  best  known  medical  treatise  is  the  "  Medicina 
Catbolica,  sen  Mysticum  Artis  medicandi  Sacrarium  Another  of  these  Pseudu- 
Paracelsists  was  Frauds  Anthony  Ii550-Ul2:i),  an  aluinnuB  of  Cambridge,  who 
devoted  himself  zealously  to  the  Study  of  chemistry  and  published  in  liif^  a 
frrritis*'  "  I*nnaroa  anrea.  sen  de  auro  pntnl  ili  ",  in  wliii  h  he  proclaims  his  dis- 
covery of  an  arcaiimii  capable  of  cur  ing  all  (li-<  a^*'<,  Tlie  (  ■iiUf-sif  of  Physicians, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  compfUed  iiim  lo  uudrrgo  an  e.xuniination,  which  he 
Stood  so  badly  that  he  was  interdicted  from  practice.  But,  far  from  daunted  by 
this  opposition,  he  continued  to  practice  in  spite  of  fines  and  imprisonment,  until 
be  fairly  wore  out  the  opposition  of  tlie  C(dle;re  and  finally  regained  his  doctor's 
title.  In  1*110  he  again  )>ubiished  a  treatise  "  Medicina-  chymica*  et  veri  auri 
potabiliii  assertio  ',  and  '•ix  y«Mir.-i  later  appeared  an  "  Apology  in  dcfenc*'  of  his 
medicine  sliled  aurum  paiaoile".  in  replj"  to  an  aunck  by  Matthew  (iwinne. 
Anthony  had  two  sons,  both  of  whom  where  physicians,  and  while  one  of  them 
continued  to  make  the  most  of  his  father's  aurnm  potabile,  the  other  became  an 
eminent  prnetittoner  in  Bedford. 

William  Butler  (15iM-I<'.lT  o!' the  county  Clare  in  Ireland,  was  also  a  famous 
alchetui«:r,  who  was  h<-id  in  high  este«'ni  by  king  James  1.  and  by  Van  Helinont 
him«f!f  lie  was  rcjnirrd  to  have  di«cnvere«l  a  stone  by  means  of  which  hf  fured 
the  most  dangerous  diseases,  and  an  investigation  of  the  suigect  by  Sir  Keni  ln»- 
Digbj  convinced  the  investigator,  at  least,  of  the  truth  of  the  report.  (U.) 
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Jos.  Du  Chebne  (Quercetantis,  1521-1609), 
a  TioWemHii  of  Gasconj'  and  al«o  ordinary  phjsician  of  Henry  IV,     The  latter 
physician  was  the  first  in  France  to  recuminend  the  antitnoriial  renieUieb  of  I'aracel- 
8Ub.    Thc'^e,  however,  were  proncribod  by  Parliament  in  1566,  at  the  instauce  of  that 
indefatigable  ehfttnpion  of  Antiquity  and  pertonifieation  of  eootmdictioa. 

Job.  Riolan  (1638>1606), 
wbose  example  fbrniBbes  proof  that  even  eternal  oppoeition  brinin  abont  a  binH  nf 
immortality.    Tbw  qnarrel  about  antimony,  i.  e.  the  etra^Kle  between  tbe  aocit-nt 
■Galenic,  and  the  new  i  l  emical,  therapeutics,  jrave  occasion  to  the  famous  Fnculty  of 
Paris  tn  IRO'*  to  placo  formally  nndpr  the  ban  Theodore  TurqiiPt  dp  Maypriif  !  lf)T:' 
1655)  and  Pierre  de  la  Poterie.  "All  physicians  too.  who  practice  inedicirif-  ninwbt^r- 
are  adiuonishcd  to  banish  from  (hemselves  and  their  thresholds  the  said  Turquei.  huU 
all  similar  moDBters  of  manlcind  and  monetroBitiee  of  opinion,  and  to  remein  true  to 
Galen The  lame  fate  befell  in  1609  a  physician  Besniw,  who  waa  not  recdvfd 
again  into  the  Facnlty  an^l  be  had  sworn  to  renoance  the  oae  of  antimony.  This 
interdiction  was  not  removed  until  1666.    In  Italy 

Giov.  Battista  Zapata,  Isabella  Cortese,  the  impostor 

Leonardo  Fioravanti  (about  1564)  of  Bologna, 
who  sought  to  establi'^h  rlsf  theory  thaisyphiliB  originated  from  feeding  animals  npoa 
the  tlesh  of  their  own  species,  and 

T0MAS.SO  liovio  (Tlioiiui-s  Bovius,  about  1592), 
who  called  himself  Zehriel  afiet  his  guurdian  angel,  whose  name,  sin^iulorly  eodugfa. 
lie  knew —  were  all  sealous  propagatws  of  tbe  arcana.  ^ 

More  oonducive  to  the  honor  of  Paracelsus  were  his  seroi^partisaDS,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was 

WiNTHBB  (Giinther)  von  Audernach, 
who  in  his  later  days  at  least  employed  tbe  remedies  of  Paracelaiis,  ah  bough  be  also 
recommended  those  of  the  ancient  physicians.  This  learned  physician,  in  accordancc 
with  the  \tew8  of  his  a?e,  also  considered  ordinarj'  anatomy  quite  nne-sential  in 
medicine.  Thf  followiiitr  physieianH,  ih<ui;:li  opponent-"  of  the  theoretical  side  oi  the 
tcachingK  ut"  ParacelMjs,  were  yet  followers  of  his  pharmaeolojiy  : 

Andreas  ELLiNyER  (died  lfiS2),  professor  in  -U  na  ;  Benedictus  Aretius 
(about  1572);  Theodor  aud  Jacob  /winger  (1569-1610);  Michael  Ddring 
(died  1644),  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  old  professors  of  Giessen  : 
lleinrich  Pctriius,  ;uul  <Ini;lauine  Amigos  (1513-lGlO)  of  Toulouse,  ordiu- 
ai  v  {)hy8ici;\n  iit  Paris  and  sabseriucntly  at  Vicnaa,  who  died  in  the  bouse 
of  his  friend  .lacob  Zwiniicr  at  liasle. 

The  welpliticsL  opijoiuni  of  Theophrustus  t^aud  quite  naturally  his 
earlier  colleague  in  the  univeisily  of  Basel)  was 

TU03IA8  Erastus  (in  German  Lieber,  1527-1583), 
who  was  joined  by  his  colleague  in  Heidelberg, 

Hbinbioh  Smbt  (Smetius,  1537-1614), 
a  native  of  Flanders.   Paracelsns  was  also  opposed  by 

Bebnhabp  Dbssbniub  (1510-1574)  of  Amsterdam,  a  physician  in 
On^nlngen  and  sobseqaently-  in  Cologne;  Andreas Libavlus  (^1540-1616)  of 
Halle,  a  physician  in  Coburg  and  an  eminent  chemist ;  the  Altdorf  professor 
Caspar  Hoftnann  (1572-1648)  and  Angelus  Sala,  the  sacoessor  of  Libavius, 
who  died  in  1637.   Sala  was  originally  fh>m  Yicenza,  but  in  1625  was 
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appointed  oidinarj  pbysicuui  in  Meeklenbnig.  He  lecommended  tUe  inter- 
nal  employment  of  nitrate  of  eilver. 

In  a  more  qniet  way  tban  that  of  the  Paraeelsiats  the  dispute  among 
the  learned  against  Qalen  served  also  to  introduce  a  new  medicine.  Besides- 
Cardanus,  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  this  dispute  was  carried  on 
most  aealonsly  by 

OiovAifNi  ABasNTXiuo  (1513-1572)  of  Castelnnovo  in  Piedmont  He 
practised  without  sucoess,  and  consequently  without  acquiring  confidence 
(after  finishing  his  studies  in  Turin),  first  at  LyonS|  then  in  Antwerp,  and 
was  sabseqoenUy  appointed  a  profisssor  in  Pisa,  Naples,  Rome  and  finally 
in  Turin. 

In  opposition  to  Galen,  who  aoaght  dinease  in  an  unnatural  condition  in  which 
thp  "••upxia"  is  wanting,  disensp,  nccordiiiji  to  A r^irntcrio.  is  nn  "ntretria"  in  tlie 
composition  of  the  parts.  He  did  nol  find  it"  f-aiiscs  in  the  rlcmcntKry  qualities,  n(tr 
did  be  allow  that  the  so-called  secondary  qtmiitica  were  depeiideni  upon  theae.  In 
this  bie  flew  directlj  in  the  face  of  the  Galenic  system.  Still  bolder  almost  —  at  least 
ftt  that  period  —  wm  his  refuml  to  accept  the  manifold  varieties  of  pneoma.  More- 
over Arffenterio  denied  the  "special  forces"  etc.  Medicine  he  held  very  properly  as 
an  experimental  science,  intermediate  between  art  and  science. 

Thede  doctrines  awakened  the  violent  0|^position  of  the  Galenist 
Alexander  von  Neustain  (1 506-1  r)|)0),  his  opponent  Rainer  Solenander 
(1521-159(i),  ordinary  physician  of  Cleves,  Geoige  Bertini,  and  the  Arlsto- 
telian  Hemi^^ius  Megliorati, 

who  wished  to  uphold  the  poafibility  of  "  putridity  "  in  living  bodips,  nnd  the  theory 
that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  so-called  ptitrid  fever  —  a  doctrine,  as  we  know,' 
borrowed  from  the  Pneumatists.    The  denial  of  this  was  the  chief  merit  of  Argen- 
terlo's  pupil,  and  after  him  the  most  important  of  the  Anttgalenists, 

Laubaut  Joubbbt  (1529^1583)  of  Valence  in  Dauphin^,  He  was  a 
professor,  and  afterwards  the  influential  chancellor  of  the  school  of  Mont- 
pellier,  and  his  work  entitled  Erreurs  populaires  an  fait  de  la  mMecine  et 
i^me  de  sant^  "  awakened  such  attention  and  found  such  apprOTal,  that 
6000  copies  of  it  were  disposed  of  in  six  months,  an  astonishing  success  at 
a  time  when  newspaper  advertising  was  still  in  its  infimcy ! 

This,  at  that  time  very  revolutionary,  doctrine  excited  igreat  attention,  itid 
awakened  the  opposition  of  Bruno  Seidel,  professor  at  Erfurt,  and  of  Erastns.  In 
•ippositinn  to  thf  former  of  these  Joubert  maintained  tli.it  a  foul  odor,  tven  of  the 
excrements,  was  no  certain  evidence  of  putridity,  as  niiiny  thinps  had  a  fnii!  odor 

Without  being  either  excrements  or  putrid,  Woroover  .ioubert  a«s»erted  that  menstiual 
blood  was  not  poisonous,  rejected  Galen's  doctrine  of  forces  etc.  Simon  Simoniiis, 
physician  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  jcave  his  aid  to  the  side  of  the  anthor  of  "Errenra 

popuUires*'  etc.  and  **  Paradoxa  medica 

GuiLLAVMS  RoNDBLBT  (1507-1&66)^  his  pupil  Hieronimo  Capivacdo 

(died  1589),  professor  in  Padua,  and  the  truly  Catholic  and  conscientious 

Andreas  Dudith  von  HorekovicK  (1533-1589), 

imTy^conncillor  of  Ferdinand  1.  (1503-1  OtU,  who.  thou^rh  the  son  of  the  Spanish 

Pt'ilip,  did  not  persecute*  Pintestnnts),  Viishnp  of  Tiiui  in  iX'ilitnitiM,  tlppuiy  nt  the 
Council  of  Trt  nt,  amhnssurlor  to  Poland  etc.,  and  a  partitmn  of  the  Keformatiou,  for 
wliich  reason  he  also  niiirried. 
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Other  aabjeets  of  raform  were  fonnd  in  semeiology,  which  was  tint 
specially  cultivated  ia  the  sixteenth  ceotaiy.  Among  these  sabyedB  wen 
urosuopj  or  uromanc}',  the  doctrine  of  the  pnlse  and  that  of  critical  dajt. 

The  following  ph3'8iciatia  wrote  on  the  snbject  of  aemeioiogy,  which  was  revived 
upon  Greek  principles  and  bloomed  anew  in  the  16th  centnrj.  Uldarieiis  Binder 
1 150(i.  EpIpiiuiiiH  inedicorum);  Jacobus  Sylvius  (1539,  l)e  signis  oninibPi  medim k 

•loll.  .lac.  Hu}rj:el  (lo<»0.  Do  seniiotice  meilicinu' etc. )  ;  Jodocus  Lommius  lObf^prr- 
tiU'Hicn',  !r>»;Ot;  Kratic.  Valoriu.s  (latJy,  De  uriiits,  pulsibus  ac  febribu«  * ;  Ar.firea* 
l*iaiu*r  0.')7'.»,  i  lie.ses  de  si>jiiij>)  ;  Ludov,  Lemniosius  (1586,  Ue  opiime  pra-dicandi 
ratione);  Jac.  HoUerius  )5T6;  Ludov.  Pnretus  (Interpreiationes  in  Ilippocratit 
pnunotiones,  1585);  Uiov.  Arjeenterio;  Thomas  Monffet;'  Joh.  Bapt.  Donatas;  Peter 
Foreest:  Thom.  Fyens  ;  Rmilio  Campoiongo  (Semtolice,  published  by  Joh.  Jesaea 
a  Jesseii,  who  wai*  lieheaded  in  1621) ;  Prosper  Alpino  (De  prsesagienda  vita  et  morte 
a*^rnf  unritim  '  aii'l  others. 

I  r(t<rnj)y  aii'l  uromaiicy.  which  even  to  "lay  nn-  i>ur>ue(l  .-ecreii^v  hj  a  few  ins 
purely'  business  point  of  view,  were  in  the  Itiili  century  siill  an  open,  recognized 
and  honorable  occupation  of  the  physician,  and  an  ordinary  demand  of  practice. 
They  were  elaborated  particularly  by  the  Arabians,  then  imported  into  the  Weal  and 
based  upon  the  Galenic  doctrine  that  the  condition  of  the  natural  forces  can  be  detet^ 
mined  t'roni  the  condition  of  tlie  urine,  as  that  of  the  spiritual  forces  from  the  pulse; 
find  rhnt  in  tho  same  wny  rhi*  h<^alth  or  di<?pnse  of  each  important  ortrnn  may  be 
iieiet  til  rifd  In  suppori  ol  nucli  nonj«en.<e.  whicii  was  especially  current  ut  Germany, 
hucb  men  eveu  as  Joubert,  Capivaccio,  Thomas  Fyeus  ( 15*iT-Ui:*»l;  at  Louvain,  mod 
Hercules  Sassonia  (1550-1607)  declared  theniselTea.  More  naraerooa  and  weighty, 
however,  were  its  opponents :  Joh.  Lange.  Diomedes  Cornarus.  Hore^ovica,  dementias 
Clenjentinus  alMnit  1512 >  at  Home;  Christofihet  C^ium  r  (about  1531*  of  Zurich; 
Kti  icius  Cordus  i  1480  ■15;H4)  of  Sinimershausen  in  Hesse  (lived  about  1520  in  Erfurt, 
then  in  Marbur);,  died  1534  in  Bremen  and  introduced  the  term  "  SchHrb''»ck  ' '  : 
Fran/.  Kuierich  i  about  1552}  of  Vienna;  Hruno  Seidel  ^abont  15021,  profenior  io 
Erfurt,  Wilhelm  Adolf  Scribonius  (about  1585)  iu  Marburg;  Siegmund  Koelreuter 
( about  1574)  in  Nuremberg,  and  Peter  van  Foreest  (1522-1597)  of  Alkmaer  in  north- 
ern Holland.  Snch  were  the  most  famous  of  the  opponents  of  this  doctrine*  who 
contended  that  the  causes  of  disease  and  diseases  themselves  etc.  coold  not  be  deter- 
tninr  d  from  the  urine,  ^ince  temperament,  season,  mode  of  life  and  age  had  a  great 
intlueoce  upon  its  excretion.' 

1.  Mooffet  was  a  physician  and  naturalist,  and  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians 

of  London.    He  died  about  the  close  of  the  16th  century.    His  treatise  on 

•»emeiolo};y  was  entitled  "  Nosomantiea  Hippocraticn,  seu  Hippocr  ati^  projrnaMica 
cuncta ",  Frankfort,  15S8  A nmnti  otiier  works  by  the  same  autht>i  a  treatise 
u|t  n  dietetics:  "Health's  iniprov .  rriAnt  or  rules  coocemtng  the  nature,  method 
and  manner  of  propariiji:  all  m»i  t^.  ui'  tuod       i  H. ) 

2.  *'  fnrry  hi-^  water  to  th^  w;-c  woman  '' 

says  Fabian  iu  '  i'wciiit<  Ni^ht",  and  to  the  question  of  the  duuj;hty  Sir  John 
Falstaff  in  "  Kin^r  Henry  IV.'", 

*'  Sirrafa.  you  giant,  what  says  the  doctor  to  my  water?*' 
his  page  replies : 

"  He  said.  sir.  the  water  ttsslf  was  a  flood  healthy  water:  hot  for  the  party  that 

owned  it,  he  mi^hr  have  more  disease.s  than  he  knew  for." 

Un  wiiich  tli»?  learned  Steevens  make*?  thf»  fnUowiTic  cnnutient  ;  "'The  method 
of  iuvesUgttllng  disea.scs  by  the  iuspection  oi  urine  only  was  once  so  much  the 
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The  axe  was  also  laid  at  the  root  of  the  extremely  subtile  Galenic  doctrine  of  the 
pulse,  though  very  coyly  at  first,  and  only  superficialij.  Thtt«  tbe  Polish  ordioarj 
physician  Joseph  Strathitts  (Strus,  15]0-lS6ii)  stiidied  tbe  subject  anew,  but  accepted 
five  chief  classes  of  the  pulse,  with  15  simple,  and  17  componnd  varieties.  Leo 
RoiTani  (about  Id;')*))  and  Capivaccio  variod  from  him  very  little  Ilorekovicz,  Tyens, 
SassoTi-a  and  especially  Prosper  Aljiino  also  taught  that  (Jalcn  was-  not  cntirfly 
•  ofaliiole  in  rejiard  to  the  interprt^tation  of  the  pulse.  The  work  of  AijHuo  uiremlv 
mentioned  laid  tbe  foundation  of  seuieiologj  as  a  special  branch  of  instruction.  In 
spite  of  the  invention  of  the  minnte-watch  by  Peter  Hele  {tilfo  Hen)ein»  died  1542),  a 
locksmith  of  Nnremberic,  counting  the  pulse  still  did  not  take  the  place  of  estimating 
its  frequency. 

Thr-  dortrinp  of  critical  days,  a.s  it  related  to  practiro,  was  still  less  properly 
reformt'l  ihoujih  it  was  at  Ifnst  enri*'id«»rf»d  anew  by  Giroiamu  I  raeastori  {1483^ 
1553i.  who  referred  .such  days  to  the  prominence  of  a  muteries  inorbi  (mucus  con- 
■dicioned  a  quotidian,  yellow  bile  a  tertian,  black  bile  a  quartan  type),  while  matbe- 
matics  and  astrology  (especially  the  influence  of  the  moon)  were  taken  into  consider- 
flktion  by  A  mains  Lusitanus  idled  1562),  by  the  famous  Nipho  of  Sessa  in  Calabria 
snd  matiy  others,  something  in  this  Style:  " The  body  consists  of  four  elements  and 
the  >«'  f  if  thrt  t  lotccs  hencH  the  sev«-nilt  day  is  the  critical  day;  7  plus  1,  however, 
is  14,  hence  ilw  \       dav  !«»  al<«>  critical"  etc. 

Vei  we  hav«',  even  to-day,  substantially  no  more  ct-riain  explanation  of  this 
sttbject  ? 

b.  SnrgOT* 

Tlu-  rofunii  <»f  surgical  practice  Lrn-w  mii  of  the  cliaii^ii-  in  \  iii»'iii(Ki8 
ot'carryinu  »>ii  war:  for  war.  alas,  ha^  «v»  t  |.<  >.-,r,rssed  tlu'  groaUsl  intiuenfe, 
as  well  in  prDmotiiit;,  as  iti  rftardin.!.  llic  roiirx'  of  civilization.  The 
<laiJirht(*r  of  war.  sui  uerv.  was  cotiiiii  lled.  h*  to  hpeuk,  lu  ouiifoi  in  lior^elf  to 
t\iv  «1ev(loiMiKnt  ot'  I  lie  former.  aUliongh  the  ancient  wcajwns  c<iiitinucd  lo 
Uv  liv<iuenth  einjiloyetl  slili  in  Uie  IGlh  ci'iiliirv.  Tht^  Iruhjjfoi  niation  ot 
sur«;cry.  however,  may  with  more  justice  ami  accuracy  be  retried  to  a 
«iugle  mau.  than  can  be  done  with  tiie  pniclice  r>f  medicine,  although  he 

fashion,  that  Linsere,  the  founder  of  the  College  of  PhyKiciang.  formed  a  statute 
to  restrain  apothecaries  from  carrying  the  water  of  their  patients  to  a  doctor,  and 
afterwards  <riviiiK  medicines  inconsequence  of  the  opinions  they  received  con- 
cerning it.  This  statute  was  soon  after  followi  d  liy  another,  which  forbade  the 
doctors  themselves  to  pronounce  on  any  disorder  from  such  an  uncertain  diag- 
nostic. 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed  hereafter,  that  in  the  years  177o  and  1776  a 
German,  who  had  been  a  servant  in  a  public  riding  school  (from  which  be  was 
discharged  for  insufficiency),  revived  this  exploded  practice  of  water-eastiug. 
After  he  had  amply  increased  the  bills  of  mortality  ami  hvcn  publicly  hung  up 
to  the  ridicule  of  those  who  had  too  much  sense  to  consult  him.  as  a  monument 
of  the  foUy  of  his  patients,  he  retired  with  a  princely  fortune,  and  perhaps  is  now 
indoi^ing  &  beurly  laugh  ut  the  expense  of  Hnglish  credulity." 

Why  should  it  not  be  believed?  Do  not  "  eminent "  doctors  now  profess  to 
diagnosticate  not  only  diseases,  but  even  cotyugal  coropatibilitj,  by  a  microi- 
oopie  exftrntsatilon  of  the  blood?  And  this  not  in  1775  but  Uie  year  of  our  Lord 

im\  (H.) 
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too  oould  not  have  appeared  without  macfa  that  bad  gone  before  aod  mocb 
that  was  coDtempoianeous  with  him.  The  merit  of  this  iDdiTidnal  was 
based  sot  so  much  upon  any  preconceived  plan  of  action,  as  opon  the 
systematic  utilization  of  an  accidentally  fortunate  experience  in  a  position, 
and  at  a  time,  favorable  to  its  devj»lopment.  It  consisted  simply  in  the 
experience  that  a  piece  of  unexampled  barbarity,  the  cauterization  of  gun- 
shot wounds  (up  to  this  time  generally  regarded  as  poisoned),  was  by  no 
means  necessary  for  their  cure,  and  that  they  in  Ikct  healed  even  better 
and  with  less  pain  under  simple  treatment  with  cold  dressings  and  charpie, 
than  after  cauterization  with  boiling  oil.  To  this  was  added  the  reopm- 
mendation  and  prsctice  of  the  ligation  of  arteries  at  the  divided  extremity,* 
with  the  inclusion  of  a  small  portion  of  muscular  tissue.  This,  however, 
was  known  already  to  the  Ancients,  through  them  to  the  Arabians^  and 
through  both  these  to  the  medieval  suigeons,  though  it  was  discovered 
again  by  Par6  independently.  He — and  this  iras  new  and  important — intro- 
duced it  into  the  practice  of  amputation,  which  latter  operation  too  he  per- 
formed through  the  sound  tissues,  and  not,  as  bad  alwa^-s  been  done  here- 
tofore, through  the  gangrenous  parts  only.  He  introduced  it  also  in  place 
of  the  cauterization  heretofore  employed,  though  the  latter  barbarity  wss 
not  entirely  supplanted  by  ligation  until  the  18th  century.  So  long  the 
prejudice  against  the  new  precedure  endured  I  Every  great  and  lasting 
improvement  wins  its  way  slowly,  for  it  Is  repugnant  to  small  minds.  The 
unimportant  and  transitory  alone  aronses  immediate  enthusiasm.  Dieffen- 
bach  compares  the  value  of  ligation  in  snrger}*  to  that  of  printing  in  gen- 
eral culture  and  of  the  railroad  in  commerce.  With  these  two  experimental 
facts  (especially  the  first),  which  supplied  to  the  future  rather  principles 
than  simple  matters  of  fact,  begins  a  new  era  in  the  treatment  of  wounds. 
Thus 

Ambroise  Pan'  (1509  or  1510-1590),  originally  a  barber  and  the  sou 
ofa  barber  of  Bourg-H^'isent  near  Laval  in  Maine,  the  father  of  moileni 
surgery,  furnished  now  proof  that  not  the  mo.«it  learned,  but  almost  exclu- 
sively the  roost  gifted,  have  accomplished  revolutions  in  the  department  of 
medicino  also.  He  adopted  the  pious  motto,  which  ought  to-da}*,  particu- 
larly. L<»  I'c  recalled  to  rompmbrntice  :  **Je  Ic  pansay,  Dieu  le  guarit  **.  More- 
over in  practical  life  he  followed  the  precept :  "An  approved  remetiy  is 
much  moro  vnlnable  than  one  newly  discovered  " ;  and  that  other  maxim 
which  bears  witness  to  his  eminent  cliaracter  and  his  scientific  spirit  :  •  He 
who  becomes  a  surgeon  for  the  sake  of  money,  and  not  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge,  will  accomplish  nothing  '.    TJiis  character  he  preservtni  as  well 

1.  Pari',  like  other  earlier  surgeons,  pai>«4ed  a  curved  needle  around  the  arttry, 
seized  the  latter  with  forcep.s  (i)ince  h  corbin  and  pioee  k  patin),  and  then  tied 
it  with  a  thread  upon  a  tbin  pledget  of  linen.  He  inclnded  the  nervei  alio  in 
the  Hjrature  (118  was  (lone  ilpsignedlv  too  at  n  later  period,  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  spirit.s),  Hince  the  dangera  involved  in  the  ligation  of  nenree  were  not  knows 
until  the  Ibth  centary. 
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ill  tiie  bard  school  of  life  as  on  the  Rlippcrv  fleld  of  the  royal  court,  a  model 
of  the  npright,  ooarageons  and  frank  FrcDchman  of  the  olden  time.  Like 
many  great  surjioiins  down  even  to  the  nineteenth  century,  Pare  stepped 
ftom  tbe  l)ariK'r-shop  to  his  studies,  and  acquired,  the  elements  of  his  spe- 
cial knowli  iliro  in  the  Udtel-Bieu.  But  be  was  also  a  great  surgeon  in  war, 
the  best  school  of  surgery,  in  which  he  passed  a  great  part  of  his  life  He 
is  said  to  have  decided  to  pursue  surgery  from  witnessing  a  case  of  litho- 
tomy. As  early  as  his  19tb  year,  after  becoming  a  barber-surgeon,  he 
enlisted  as  such  in  the  army  of  marshal  Monte-Jan,  during  whose  campaign 
the  accidental  want  of  hot  oil  suggested  to  hira  his  first  and  most  important 
surgical  reform.  In  1545  he  published  this  in  his  treatise  -'La  methode  de 
traicter  les  playes  faictes  par  hacquebutes  et  aultres  bastons  a  feu  etc.", 
writtrn  like  u  true  surgeon  in  the  French  language.  Shortly  afterwards 
Pare  was  appointed  a  prosector  and  wrote  a  work  entitled  "Briefve 
Collection  de  ra(hninistration  anatnmifjue  etc."  (1550),  which,  however, 
(liscussod  also  suriiical  and  ohstetrieal  stjhjocts.  In  the  campai*xn  of 
the  year  155:."  lie  enij)loyed  the  liiratnre  in  amputations.  Soon  after  his 
return  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  twelve  royal  snrireonp.  lu  1554  he  was 
Blade,  without  any  conipensalion — a  very  rare  tliiiii;  with  the  learned  cor- 
porations of  all  times  a  ft-llitw  of  the  College  de  Si.  Ci"'nie.  tlionjjh  of  course 
against  llie  opposition  of  the  |)rore.ssors  of  the  T'niversity,  wlio  objected  to 
him  that  he  did  not  und<'rstan<i  Latin,  ritiniately  Pan'  was  advanced  to 
th»'  poj^itioti  of  surgeon  to  king  Henry  II.  (died  1. '>,'>!•  of  a  wonnd  inflicted 
at  a  tournament^,  at  whose  death  he  succeeded  lo  tlie  same  otlice  under 
Francis  IT.  ,  1  .> H  1  r)(iii)  and  later  aJbo  under  rharlcsIX.  ( 1 550-1  .'>74>.  The 
latter  is  said  to  have  pruLected  him  on  the  uiiiht  of  St.  Bartholomew  by 
eonrt  alini:  iiiin  under  his  own  bed.  th(in^:h  as  Pare  was  a  Oatholic  the  story 
is  duiiotlul.  In  157H  a[)pean'd  his  "  l>eu.\-  livres  de  chirurgie  and  in  1582 
his  T)is(  oursi  de  la  niuaiie.  des  venins,  de  la  licorne  etde  la  pest*-  '.  In  the 
lalti  r  work  he  declared  the  reujedies  derived  from  mummie  s  and  from  the 
unicorn  to  bo  iiifictivc.  a  statement  which  of  course  excited  the  violent 
(>j»po>.ition  of  aluiosl  llie  whole  Paris  Faculty,  against  whom  the  author  was 
forced  lu  publish  a  defence.  Pare'  died  full  of  years  and  highly  honored  by 
his  nation,  in  >p;te  of  the  fact  that  he  wati  decried  by  the  literati  of  his  da\' 
as  au  ignorant  upstart  and  plagiarist.  In  his  native  place,  however,  (hiring 
the  present  century,  a  well-merited  monument  to  liis  lionor  has  beuu  erected. 


1.  Pare,  like  Larrej-  (whom  the  suldiers,  iu  spite  of  their  own  diinjier.s,  bore  oft' across 

the  bridgo  of  the'  Beresina  upon  their  heads),  wm  bo  beloved,  that  when  he  had 
slipped  by  night  into  If  etx,  the  troops  carried  him  throofch  the  city  in  trloiuph  t 

2.  The  horn  of  the  nnicorn  was  reifarded  as  the  icrealest  of  miraculous  remedies,  and 

was  only  rarely  employed.    It  was  reprcRpnted  by  the  tooth  of  the  narwhal,  an 

animnl  of  I'xtrrrnn  rnn'Tr     A  specimen  in  l)rp.>«ien  wns  valucil  at  that  time  at 
$75,001),  an«l  ihe  Veneiinrt-;  vainly  ofTerofl  !U)  000  /or'nn^  for  another  specimen. 
When  a  piece  of  the  spetuaen  at  Hayreuui  wa.s  aaweti  oft",  two  delegates  of 
princely  rank  were  required  to  be  present. 
26 

r 
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Besides  the  eminent  aervices  already  moniioaed,  Par^  merits  further  credit  for 
the  foltowing  improvements  in  sargery.  He  discarded  the  frequent  dressing  of  ulcers, 
and  castration  in  the  80*called  '*  radical "  operation  for  hernia.  He  peHbrmed  he^ 
niotomjr  in  strangalaled  hernia  (most  probablj  onlj  at  the  suggestion  of  Franco), 
though  this  operation  was  often  performed  too  in  his  day  b^*  itinerant  hcrniotomiitt. 
He  was  the  first  surpeort  to  habituiilly  employ  trusses,  though  this  instrument  wa» 
already  known  to  Autiquily.  Pari-  al-o  ian;:lit  how  to  recojini/.e  induration  of  the 
prostate  and  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  He  introduced  the  operation  of 
stapbyU) plasty  and  an  tmprored  method  of  trepanningt  with  the  crown  trepan,  and 
invented  numerous  instrnments,  including  feeding  bottles  for  artificial  nonrishment 
He  performed  broncbotomy,  and  employed  the  lifruture  in  the  treatment  of  Hslulata 
ano;  healed  wounds  of  the  nerves;  circumscribed  the  employment  of  the  actual 
cautery,  particularly  in  operations  for  cancer  of  the  breast;  revived  the  oj-pration  !Vr 
hare  lip  with  the  figure  of  S  siilurc,  in  which  he  wa?  the  first  to  follow  the  Ara'ri-.ims 
and  Pfolspeundt;  was  the  first  to  perform  direct  excision  of  the  so-calied  loo(>e  car- 
dlages*'  in  the  joints,  and  was  also  acquainted  with  abscesses  of  the  liver  iresulung 
from  iiynries  of  the  head.  Par6  likewise  improved  the  medico-legal  doctrine  of 
mortal  wounds;  practised  amputation  of  the  leg*  at  the  point  of  election;  tau^t 
version  by  the  feet  etc. 

Par<^'  permanently  advanced  surgery  also  by  instructing  namerooB' 
gifted  aod  able  pnpiis,  both  male  and  female,  including  bis  son-in-law 

Jacques  Gilt.emfat-  (1550-1613), 

physician  of  Charlfs  IX.  after  the  death  of  Pare,  who  also  enriched  Lotli  jjur^ery 
(indicattn<r.  amonu  other  tt/umi^,  tlie  Hunteriao  operation  for  aneurism)  and  obstetrics. 
Skvkrin  Pineal*  (died  (ItilO); 

PiKRKE  PlORAY  (1533-1613), 

a  pupil  uf  Tuie  and  royal  surgeon,  who  performed  herniotomy  after  &  peculiar 
method  (Gyer>ryai); 

Nicholas  Habicot  (died  1624), 
a  surgeon  and  anatomist  of  Paris  and  a  famous  teacher,  who  regarded  a  skeleton  2S 
feet  long  as  the  remains  of  the  aboriginal  king  TeutobocehuSy  while  Biolan  recognised 
it  as  the  skeleton  of  a  whale ; 

Adbun  and  Jacquss  Amboisb  ; 
Jacqubs  db  Mabqub  (1569-1622); 

BARTHiLBMT  CaBBOL  ; 

XiOCiBE  BouBOEOis  etc. 

PiEBBB  Fbanco  (about  1550),  of  Turrien  in  Provence, 
a  surgeon  at  Freiburg,  Lausanne,  Berne  and  Orange,  was  distinizuished,  like  all  great 
surgeons,  by  his  clear  and  simple  literary  style.  He  reformed  lithotomy  by  the 
invention  of  the  "  haut  appareil"  (Fupra-puhic  lithotomy),  succeeding  in  a  bold 
venture,-  to  which  (after  trying  perineal  section  j  he  was  forced  by  a  very  large  stone 
in  a  child  of  two  jeam.   He  also  brought  into  credit  the  operatiott  of  herniotomy  in 

1.  Wounds  of  the  bead  (at  an  earlier  period  the  most  frequent  and  most  important). 

in  consequence  of  the  decline  of  the  exclusive  use  of  wenpons  for  inflicting 
blows  and  cuts,  receded  both  practically  and  scientifically  before  gunshot  vounds 
of  the  limbs. 

2.  Since  the  dajrs  of  Hippocratee  wounds  of  the  upper  segment  of  the  bladder  had 

been  regarded  as  mortal,  because  the  ilesh  would  fail  to  heaL  Such  was  the  idea 
even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Brunschwigk. 
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stranguliiteti  hernia,  and  was  the  first  to  dfscribc  clearly  (he  iD(;thod  by  which,  in  the 
majority*  of  caseH,  he  preserved  the  testicles,  when  the  patient  did  not  desire  the 
radicnl  operation  (Alb«rt). 

Ftnall}*  the  perfection  of  plastic  surgery  (already  mentioDed)  by 
Tagliaooszi  mast  be  recalled  here,  as  well  as  the  artificial  replacement  of 
.   ioet  parts  (artificial  eyes,  limbs,  noses  etc.),  which  Par^  who  was  likewise  a 
good  cosmetic  surgeon,  was  particularly  active  in  promoting. 

€.  Midwi£»i7  and  Byneeology. 

With  the  luime  anti  age  of  VnvC'  is  also  associated  the  reform  of  mid- 
•wiferv.  This  was  diiu  to  the  fact  that  operative  midwifery,  throijfrh  the 
revival  of  podalic  versiou  (already  clearly  taught,  e.  g,  in  breech  presenta- 
tions, by  Eucharius  UOsslin'  in  1513),  made  a  great  stride  forward.  The 
practice  of  Ciesarean  section  too  on  the  living  mother  was  promoted,  and 
fell  at  least  partially  into  the  hands  of  men.  and  from  this  time  forward 
midwifer}'  was  liberated  from  its  dependeuce  upon  surgery  and  made  an 
independent  department  Yet  the  reform  of  ROsslin  and  Par^,  in  spite  of 
the  influential  position  of  the  latter,  had  no  decisive  influence  npon  this 
branch.  Obstetrical  butchery,  ou  the  whole,  still  maintained  the  upper  hand 
•daring  the  16th  century.  —  With  the  advances  already  mentioned  should 
also  be  classed  the  separate  cultivation  of  the  diseases  of  women. 

Podalic  version,  even  in  liead  presentations,  when  the  labor  could  noi  be  other* 
wise  completed,  after  falllDfc  into  oblivion  «ince  the  daje  of  tite  Indiaue  nnd  i^oraou^ 
was  BubBeqaentlj  permanently  introduced  on  tlie  reeoromendalion  of  the  French 
(1550>.  The  German  practitioner  and  liiorontrhly  German  writer  of  Worms,  up  to 
thi.s  perioiJ.  was  nf^ver  seriously  mentioned.  Nichola.s  Lambert  and  Thierrv  de  Ht'i y.-' 
shrirtly  bf'lore  ilio  time  «if  PwrA,  luid  performed  thf  operation  Its  techtnquc  luid 
indications  were  speciaily  det«M  inineu  liy  TMci  re  Kimuco.  (juilltnieau  i  and  the 

midwife  of  .Marie  de  Medicii^,  Louise  B(iur;:rois  (born  lu64).  The  latter  was  also  the 
first  10  direct  attention  independently  to  the  innocaonsnesa  of  footling  birthg.  (The 
AneientHf  as  we  knov,  considered  them  very  dangerous  and  even  fatal  for  both 
mother  and  child ).   Par6  was  the  first  to  induce  ]at>or  artificially  at  full  term  in  cases 

of  ii!»'murrha<:e  I  Corradl). 

i  hf  (ir.st  ( ':i's:ire;iii  «ertirni  nil  the  living  and  jmi  turieiit  wdiiui ii  was  prnclised  b.y 
tiie  how-gelder,  Jacob  Nufer,  of  JSiegershaustn  in  Thur|cuu,  upon  his  own  wife,  about 
the  jear  I54H>.  After  Ijt  midvives  and  several  liihotomists  had  endeavored  in  vain  to 
relieve  ber,  her  husband,  having  invoked  the  assistance  of  God  and  obtained  the 
apeeial  permission  of  the  governor  of  Frauenfeld,  operated  ** just  as  on  a  raw  "  with 
such  good  fortune  that  the  mother  survived  to  the  age  of  77,  and  was  able  subsequently 
to  bear  several  children  —  and  even  twins  —  in  the  usual  way.    Undoubtedly,  there- 

1.  *'Item  ob  das  kind  sich  mittdem  hindern  erzeugte,  so  soli  der  bebamm  roit  ynge* 

lassner  bUd  das  kind  ober  sich  faeben  und  mit  den  fuessen  ussiahren."  (Edition 

of  1513  in  possession  of  tin-  nuthoi  i.  Par6  may  perhaps  have  learned  this  oper» 
ation  from  the  French  translation  of  RossHn's  work,  and  extended  its  npplication. 

2.  This  curious  fellow  was  "  Deputy  of  the  king's  firf^t  barber",  and  so  famous,  e\en 

at  this  period,  as  a  '  specialist  in  syphilis  "  that  he  became  a  rich  man.  Accord- 
in;;iy  ue  often  made  pilgrimages  to  the  grave  of  Charles  VIIL  at  St.  Dcnys,  since 
this  peculiar  saint  bad  introduced  syphilis  into  the  world. 
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fore,  the  operation  wns  unnecessary,  and  ilie  same  was  true  of  mnny  of  the  operations 
which  soon  followo<l  :  for  CK'sarean  seetioii  bt  caiiie  the  fnf^hion  fur  u  short  time.  A 
sow  gelder  is  said  to  have  removed  the  ovaries  of  his  dau^htcK,  in  consequence  of  her 
lasciviousncss.  durin;;  the  I6th  century  (Weyer  tell«  ihe  story),  so  that  soeh  fellcms 
and  operative  tfynaecologists  are  to  be  considered  tlie  predecessors  of  Hegar«  and  to 
be  praised  accordin^ily. 

As  the  result  of  this  enrichment  of  the  teebntqne  of  operative  midwifery  liy  a 
simple  sow->r»'I<it'r,  ihe  Ca'snrean  section  seems  in  the  course  of  th»'  Idth  century  to 
huvc  Ix-en  practised  repe;i:eiily,  e.  {£.  in  Jialy  in  1540  hy  Christof.  Bain.  1531,  in 
Neusse,  154'J,  by  Paul  l>iriewang,  on  Marie  Volcser.  iit  \  lenna  etc.  Now  Miowevcr.  ii 
was  performed  in  a  somewhat  more  becoming  fa.shion,  and  chietiy  uy  barbers, 
though  some  will  admit  as  the  first  actaal  Cmsarean  section  only  the  one  performed 
by  surgeon  Trautniann  in  Wittenberg  in  KJIO. 

The  first  writer  on  the  Caisarean  section  was 

Franvois  Rousset.  (about  1581), 

who  fitmlie  1  at  ^^ontpelli(T  and  became  or<linary  physiciiin  of  the  dnke  of  Snrr-r 
His  treatise  or  rather  ilii  German  Iraiisiation,  dedicated  to  a  countess  I'alaluje,  l»t  ais 
a  title  like  thnt  of  a  penny-ballad:  "  llysterotorootokin,  seu  De  pattu  casareo,  das  ist : 
Von  der  im  Fall  ftusserster  not,  wunderbarlicher  und  vor  nie  erfadrter  noch  bewnsKter 
kftnstlicher  loannK,  cedirnnjc,  und  scheydiing  eynes  Ktndes  auss  nnd  von  Mutterletb."' 
It  enumerates  15  successful  cases.  Rousset  also  undertook  extirpation  of  the 
kidneys  ( Albert \  and  was  in  troneral  a  good  f^ur-^eon  and  operator.  He  perlMrnitd 
herniotomy  in  stratiinilnteil  lir  i  iiia,  and  was  a(  '[uainted  with  the  musculature  of  the 
bladder.  Still  the  opponents  of  the  Ca'sarenn  neciion  were  numerous,  and  included 
even  Pare;  for  many  of  those  operated  upon  died,  and  most  of  the  "saved"  after- 
wards bore  children  perfectly  well  in  the  natural  wey. 

The  16th  ceDtury  also  furnished  iiuJicatioDS  of  the  sabsequeot  employ- 
ment of  the  forceps,  the  aeooucfaement  forci^,  and  the  artificial  removal  of 
the  placenta.  Pierre  Franco  made  the  first  effort  to  extract  the  bead  h^* 
means  of  an  instrument  like  a  vaginal  speculum,  and  removed  the  placenta 
artificially.  Quillemeau  uttered  a  warning  against  the  latter  procedure, 
while  he  recommended  the  accouchement  forc^  in  ante  partum  haemorrhage. 
Finally  Jacob  Sylvius  mentions  the  operation  of  symphy8cotom3*  (tbeoretic- 
ally). 

Gynaecology  was  made  a  separate  branch  by  Conrad  Gesner,  and  then 
discussed  b}'  his  pupil,  Caspar  Wolf  (1532-1601  of  Zurich,  in  some  com- 
pendia, which  the  printer  Wuklkirch  and  Caspar  Bauhln  (1550-1624) 
followed  with  a  similar  book.  The  compilation  of  the  last  two  was  repab* 
Itshed  in  1597  by  Israi^l  Spaeii.  professor  in  Strassburg. 

HoDRRicus  X  Castbo  ((lied  1627),  a  Portuguese  Jew"*  who  had  settled 
in^Hamburg,  published  in  1603  the  next  great  g}'Diecological  work. 

1,  The  original  French  title  was  little  le.»s  extensive:  "Traile  nnuveau  de  1'  Ilystero- 

toniotokic,  ou  enfantement  c^sarien,  qui  est  extraction  de  1' enfant  par  iucision 
lal6rale  du  ventre  et  matrice  de  la  femme  grosse,  ne  pouvant  autrement  accoach^r ; 
et  ce,  sans  prlgudicier  a  la  vie  de  V  un  ni  de  1'  autre,  ni  emp^cher  la  ff'condit^  mater- 

nelle  par  apres :  i)ar  Fraii(;ois  Roussf  t,  niedfcin."  Parip,  I  '-^l  The  German  trans- 
lation was  by  Melcliior  Sebi/.  ;ind  was  dtii ir:itod  to  Klizabeth  f<C  Hesse     MT  ^ 

2.  The  Portuguese  .Tows  nT  this  time  were  f*^pf'(  iuliy  distin«:uished  tor  tlit  ir  f  rudiiion, 

and  formed  an  intellectual  aristocracy  among  their  fellow-believers.    Hence  the 
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The  reform  of  this  "branch"  was,  as  we  have  said,  cbiefly  literarj^and 
<sonsi8ted  simply  in  the  separate  studj  of  the  subject.  This  was  also 
true  of 

d.  Ophtiialmology, 

which  for  the  first  time  was  based,  at  least  in  some  degree,  upon  observation 
and  treated  independently  in  his  '^-Au'^endienst"  in  1583  by  Georg  Bartisch 
(1535  to  alK)ut  1606)  of  KOaigsbnick  near  Dresden,  subsequently  court- 
oculist  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  a  pupil  of  "  Meister  Abraham  Mcy- 
scbeider".  Bartisch  again  was  not  a  learned,  but  raibci  a  gifted  man.  He 
was  also  an  '-ordinary"  surgeon,  but  treated  liis  sulnecl  in  a  verv  different 
way  from  Benvenutus  Orapheus  (1H40).  who  simply  followed  the  eminent 
acquisitions  of  Anticpiity.  Even  in  those  days  the  Germans  proved  their 
special  talent  for  ophthalmology,  which  they  have  demonstrated  anew  in 
such  an  unexpected  and  brilliant  doijroe  in  our  own  century.  Everywhere 
else,  in  Ttnly.  France  and  Kn^rhuK],  (iiis  continued  for  a  lono;'  time  to  be 
simply  a  suliordiiiate  dei)artnient  of  siirtiery  and  was  cultivated  ouly  in 
accordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  Ancients. 

B:irtisch  wf\s  Hfi  indf'pendent  spirit  and  n  mnn  of  clmmcter  nnd  hpnrt,  inspired 
by  a  iovi-  of  his  profession  nntl  of  mankind,  wiiotn  lie  saw  outra«!PonNly  iiialtieatpd  in 
hia  oun  department.  This  aroused  his  riuhtcoiis  anger.  Tins  wrath  and  hatred 
(tmUtbed,  as  Gdthe  would  say,  from  the  plentittide  of  his  lave),  his  zeal  for  hamanity, 
riKht  and  truth,  stamped  upon  him  the  sea)  of  a  reformer  and  of  a  talented  spirit. 
That,  however,  this  truly  assiduous,  uprijeht  and  conscientious  man  should  be  free 
from  the  .supt'i  stifion  and  medical  credulity  of  his  time  is  not  to  be  expected.  Accord- 
injily  we  fin<I  iti  liin  work  a  jrrprit  titimhcr  of  a.strolojrical  prporriptions  for  all  diseases 
and  for  the  cur*'  <>(  f'\ .'rythinj;,  with  warnin};*?  airainst  incantationi^  f  tc  ,  especially 
against  women  (who  were  therefore  to  be  entirely  and  especially  excluded  in  all  oper- 
ations), and  a  mats  of  internal  and  external  remedies. 

The  preparations  necessarj  before  operations,  on  the  part  of  both  the  patient  and 
the  physician,  are  speciKcd  very  carefully  and  circ  nmnpectly :  the  patient  should 
continue  fa.sting  the  whole  day;  the  operating  rnoin  .><hould  be  li>rht,  and  the  bed  well 
prepared  f^tc.  :  \hp  ph^-sician  too  should  have  drtiiik  norhi'itr  tor  a  few  flays  previous 
to  the  operaiit>n,  and  should  not  have  set  ui<  loii^  by  candle  light;  curiously  enough 
too  he  was  "toabi^Uiin  entirely  from  conjugal  dut}*  with  IiIk  wife  for  two  days  and 
niffbts  before  the  operation",  so  that  the  possession  of  an  ordinary  practice  in  oper- 
ating for  cataract  must  have  furnished  by  itself  very  fcood  legal  ground  for  divorce. 
Great  weight  was  also  justly  laid  tipon  instruments.   The  sole  operation  for  ordinary 

Portu«nir>,ir'-Hehrow  idiom,  enmparod  with  the  «n  cnllfd  Polish,  is  still  r(  jrnrdrd  as 
the  more  polislied.  Persecuted  for  their  faith,  they  wandf  rod  awjiy  to  the  Nnlu  r- 
lands  etc.  —  By  the  way,  it  may  be  remarked  here  that  in  Portujtal  too  Germans 
were  the  first  printers,  and  thus  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  its  culture. 
Again  during  the  16th  century^Oerman  culture  exercised  generally,  through  the 
art  of  ]>rit)tinc  and  the  Reformation,  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  culture  of  all 
the  people  of  that  time.  (IV> 

A  Portii2ut\s»>  .lew,  Hoiier  Lope/.,  captured  in  the  defeat  of  tin-  Sp!iiii,«h  Armada 
(1588),  becatne  ordinary  physician  of  queen  Elizabeth,  but  was  convicted  of  con- 
spiring against  the  life  of  the  queen,  aad  hanged  at  Tyburn,  June  7,  15U4.  (H.) 
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cataract — ho  <listin<riiislu's  ihe  whitf.  <;ray.  blup,  frrfen  and  yellow  —  is  depression 
t.hron,£h  thr»  sclt'rut.c  li -si'les  this,  operations  for  piinnus.  trichiasis,  <»clropiam. 
titiiuhi  lachrjiimiis,  sYmblepharou,  and  anchylobiepiiaron,  tomors  of  the  iidf,  exstir- 
patio  bulbi,  |»l08iB,  the  himbk  (SKtMntt  etc.,  were  performed  by  Bartifch,  mnA  die 
dieeeses  of  the  conjunctiva  etc.  were  very  carefully  treated,  indeed  so  carefully  that 
even  the  devil  and  enchantments  were  exorcised  and  rendered  harmless  by  smnleti. 
This  iras  rather  the  fault  of  his  time  tbnn  of  himself.  Bartisch  laid  jrreat  weight  upon 
the  nf'tfM-  trcnt»nft»t  of  operalionH,  n  «ii}ijf>c't  upon  which  the  "  rrr-drstroTrr*:  '  r<(  ll  :it 
day  hii'i  n<»tliin;i  at  all  to  «!ty.  On  tiif  coiitrarv  lie  justly  prides  biin.^i  lt"  uj oii  i;  and 
upon  tkie  fact  that  iie  uttt^tids  to  it  himself.  lie  utters  a  word  of  warnin;;  againM 
"  Prillen"*  (spectacles),  which  were  the  fashion  even  in  his  day. 

How  highly  Bartisch,  in  contrast  with  the  couchers  and  eye-destroy- 
ers "  of  his  day,  estimateii  the  responsibility  and  the  calling  of  the  operative 
oculist  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  insisted  on  the  titmost  possible 
technical  dexterity,  and  an  equal  use  of  both  bands.  He  therefore  declared 
even  drawing  and  travelling  useful  for  the  physician,  since  "  man  becomes 
more  ingenious  and  meditative  through  painting  and  travel,  qualities  which 
are  of  great  advantage  in  the  healing  art."  AH  this  he  had  himself  expe- 
rienced, and  in  it  everyone  to-day  must  agree  with  blm  ! 

Popular  books  ou  the  trcaiiuent  of  the  eyes  ah-o  made  their  appearance  early  ii> 
the  16ih  centnry,  e.  ie.  *'  Gin  neavs  hoehnui/liches  Biichlein  von  erkenntniss  der 
Icrankheiten  der  augen"  etc..  by  Voctberr  of  Stm^shuri^  in  loy.H. 

[A  similar  popular  treatise,  entitled  "  A  biicf  ircaii.se  of  the  preservation  of  the 
eye-si>iht'  ,  WHS  composed  by  Walter  Huilcv.  Queen's  Prof,  of  Phvsic  in  <).\f(»rd  and 
ordinary  physician  of  queen  Kli/aheth.  Haili  y  wns  horn  at  Porssl  ntn  in  I'or'-t'T  \n 
Ib'l'J  ami  died  in  l.'i'.tli.  The  jtreci.se  date  of  tl»e  lirst  edition  o\  iii.-^  work  i»  unknown, 
but  the  aecond  edition  appeared  in  I6I6.  Another  work  by  the  sume  author,  «  ntitlcd 
A  disconrae  of  three  kinds  of  p(>pper  in  common  use'*,  was  published  in  158t(,  sad 
the  first  edition  of  bis  treatise  upon  diseases  of  the  eyes  probably  appeared  sbout  the 
same  time.  The  latter  was  a  small  12mo  volume,  and  is  important  only  as  the  earliest 
contribution  of  England  to  the  science  of  ophtbaloiology.    { U.)] 

3.  CULTIVATION  OF  TEE  P&ACTICAL  £KANCU£d. 

The  liberation  of  medicine  fVom  the  sway  of  Galen  and  the  Arabians^ 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  medical  observation  and  investigation,  newlj  excited 
by  the  study  of  the  Ancients  (especially  Hippocrates)  and  the  new  theoret- 
ical views,  manifested  their  influence  of  course  also  upon  the  writings  and 
text-boolcs  of  the  16tb  century.  This  was  seen  chiefly  in  those  works  on 
the  subject  of 

a.  Medicine, 

although,  quite  naturally,  in  accordance  with  the  stand']K)iiit  of  the  authors 
concerned,  more  or  less  of  media'valism  was  preserved.  Among  the8('  .aro 
found  even  .some  who  wfie  hostile,  indeed,  to  all  innovation,  yet  obeyed 
unwittingly  the  new  spirit.    We  notice  the  following : 

1.  The  earliest  attempt  to  explain  thf»  optirnl  woikinj:  of  concave  and  convex  lenses 
was  made  by  the  Italian,  Franc  Mauroiyeus  (  Nt)  I- l.V.»,*)  i.  He  also  thoutrhl  that 
the  effect  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  was  that  of  a  convex  lens  (Magnus). 
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«.  Italians. 

As  representatives  of  the  new  tciiilencies,  although  their  activity  still 
belonged  in  part  to  the  fifteenth  century,  wc  mention  :  Baverius  de  Bavenis 
(about  1480  k  Benivieni,  Benodotti  and  Munardo.  To  these  we  may  join 
MontaoaB,  who  has  also  been  already  named.    Further  : 

ALOT8IO  MuNDELLa  (died  1553)  uf  Brescia, 
a  vigorous  opponent  nf  astrology  and  the  rtricut  T  of  precious  stones  and  amulets,  as 
well  as-  11  iinod  obser\  (?r  and  a  simplifier  of  treatment. 

\  ETTORE  Trincavella  (1496-1508) 
also  belonir^  bpre  throudi        '  Cons^ilia  ".  which  contain  nuuieious  medical  hirtones. 
He  observpd  Mmcui-  oihei-  tliiii-s.  that  hereditary  diseases  may  skip  one  generation. 

Taddkc  l>t  no  (1523  IGIH). 
who  acquired  eminence  in  the  dispute  relative  to  venesection,  and  wrote  on  semi- 
tertian  fever. 

Ciirolamo  Fracastori  (1483-1553)  of  Verona, 
lor  tt  long  time  ordinary  physician  of  Panl  111.  during:  the  Conneil  of  Trent,  wrote  a 
treatise  "  De  morbie  contagiosis",  and  a  famous  poem  on  the  mo.'.t  unpoetical  subject 
of  »yphilia.»  In  the  latter  he.  tike  Hutten,  praiees  the  guaiac,  and  declares  coitus  the 
chief  cause  of  infection. 

Ax*EB8ANJ>fiO  Massaria  (1510-1598) 
composed,  amonff  other  works,  a  pathological  text-book  and  son>o  writings  on  the 
plagne.  small  pox  etc.  He  was.  however.  J^ncb  a  partisan  of  Gnb„  thai  he  originatea 
the  notorious  nmxini  ^r.  rallin-  that  of  Arehiirenes)  that  it  was  belter  to  err  with 
Galen  than  to  maintain  ilie  right  with  the  Modern.s.  l  his  esteem  for  Galen  was  also 
shared  by 

Franc.  Vali.eriola  (1504-1583), 
a  practitioner  in  Valence  and  finally  professor  in  Turin,  and  a  fertile  author  and 
good  observer. 

NicoLO  MA88A  (1499-1569)  of  Venice, 
a  famous  practitioner,  wrote  on  contagious  diseases,  i.u  lu.llng  the  plague  petechml 
ferer.  measles,  small-pox  and  buboes,  and  especially  syphilis,  in  which  he  frc  qu.  m!y 
recommends  preparations  of  mercury,  as  well  as  a  decoctir  n  nf  .ar.Hpar.lla,  thus 
anticipating  Zittmnn.  He  h  also  th.>  fir.f  writpr  to  point  out  .Hvph.l.H  as  the  cause 
of  Tiipntal  diseases  (Prokscb  i,  nnJ  regard.s  it  a.  conlauious  and  the  cause  of  Wt'CUlar 
puins  (Purjesz).  Massa  also  made  some  good  individual  obsetvations.  A  good 
therapeuti.st  was 

Ll  DO  Vice  Settala  (1552-1632,  Septalius)  of  Milan, 
who  studied  in  Pavia,  was  extraordinary  professor  in  that  nniversiiy  for  two  years, 
and  snbseqoently  a  professor  and  the  first  state-physician  in  Milan.  

1.  Mnnv  subjects  wore  at  this  time  discu^^ed  in  verse  after  the  manner  of  the 
Ancit  nt.  Fraca.siori  too  was  a  contemporary  of  Arioslo  and  Tawo,  and  be- 
longed to  the  second  bloom  of  poesy  in  Italy.  He  was  the  author  of  the  term 
"syphilis",  or  the  fable  of  the  herdsman  '^Syphilos".  who  is  said  to  have  first 
had  the  disease.   In  this  way  he  assisted  in  putting  an  end  to  i!ie  d.sput.  uvcr 

the  paternitv  nf  the  disease,  h  dispute  which  wa^^  tntrinjr  b.  tw.  m,  the  NarmuH 
nations  of  bis  day  (Prok<oh  .  'Vh-  name  M  philis  has  also  been  derived  irom 
^tOfi^tXtivt  or  aui  (genitalia  muiiebria)  i^-Unv. 
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Antonio  Musa  Brassavola  (1500-1555)  of  Ferrara 
accepted  2;i4  tliflereiit  varieties  uf  syphilis,  and  perronued  ilm  first  iraciieoioiuit  of  ibe 
Modern  Era.  making  a  Iransverse  incision  between  the  cartllnges. 

EbOOLE  SA8B0NIA  (1550-1607), 
in  addition  to  worke  on  ttyphilis  (sypbili*  larvata),  the  urine  and  the  poUe.  wrote 
also  on  the  plague,  Plica  Polonica,  and  a  comprehensive  text-book. 

Oddo  DEOLr  Oddi 
wrote  on  the  plague.   His  son 

Marco  deoli  Oddi,  with 

AnBEHTiNo  BoTToiii  (died  1596), 
was  one  of  ilio  first  to  ^ivc  actual  clintcQl  instruction  (in  Padua).    He  also  wrote  on 
the  diseases  of  women     T!ir  eininont  ohsorver, 

Petri  s  Samus  Diverscs  (Salio  Diverse,  about  1580)  of  Fai^nza, 
discussed  th«>  ]ila;iiin  bikI  \t»  treatment,  and  mentions  inflammation  of  the  cerebral 
cortex  and  ol  lite  iliajilu n^m,  jditliisis  sicca  <  tc. 

Mahcella  Dona  to  (died  about  inoO). 
a  physician  of  MhdIhh,  private  secretary  utul  counselior  of  \  incenyo  Gonzaga,  dia- 
tiagatshed  himself  by  his  freedom  from  prejudice  and  his  seal  in  the  collection  of 
observations.  Among  the  latter  we  may  notice  a  case  of  lactation  in  a  man,  apparent 
pregnancy  due  to  hydrometra,  paralysis  resulting  from  division  of  the  nerve*  of 
motion. 

FoaxtNATLs  FiDKLis  (died  1G30), 
a  physician  of  Palermo,  is  eminent  for  the  independence  of  his  ideas  and  bis 
thuuij;i)Lful  o!»sei  vation.  lie  disputed  all  nutlinrity,  jtarticularl}'  in  therapeutics,  and 
not  excepting  tliat  of  Hippocrates,  and  with  h  l  ieHr  intellect  considered  no  medicine 
in  many  cases  the  beat  treatment!  He  was  also  die  6rst  physician  to  develop  the 
sutiiect  of  state-medicine,*  pointing  out,  among  other  things,  the  iajurtousness  of  lead 
pipes  in  the  conduction  of  drinking'Weter. 

Amatub  LU81TANCS  (bls  Christian  name  was  Juan  Roderigo  da  Cartel- 
lo  Bianco,  born  about  1510), 

who  has  bt  en  already  once  mentioned,  and  who  was  a  nominal  convert  from  Judaismi 
born  at  Hoira  in  rorfniral,  liut  a  teacher  in  Ferrara,  finally  declared  pulilieiy  his  con- 
tiniian«  !■  in  .Imiai-ni,  after  ixciunin):  a  profes.sor  in  Thessalonica  He  »a^,  indeed,  a 
great  |*Hrti.san  of  Cialen,  but  also  distin;:uished  himself  as  a  good  observer  in  his 
**  Curationum  medicinaliom  centuria  VII."    Also  the  Portuguese 

RoDBiorsz  DA  VoMSBCA  (died  1622)  of  Lisbon 
taught  in  Pisa  and  Padua,  and  belonged  rather  more  to  Italy  than  to  his  nmiive  land. 

^,  Spaniaeds. 

Spain,  in  her  palmy  days,  also  took  considerable  interest  in  the 
struggles  of  medicine.  Thus 

Christobal  db  Vega  (1510-1580), 
who  has  been  already  mentioned,  iniblished  a  work  entitled  "  De  arte  medendi  liber", 
in  whic!)  he  advanced  a  mixture  of  Galcnism,  Scholasticism  and  Arsbism*  but  also 
furnished  a  few  good  aHiological  hint-^.    He  mentions  that  in  his  i.me  hratidy  was  a 

1.  His  "  De  relationibus  medicoruro  Ubri  IV,  'in  quibus  ea  omnia,  qtm  in  forensibus 
ac  publicts  cansis  a  medicis  referri  solent,  ptenissime  tiadontur*'  was  published  at 
Palermo  in  1602.  (B.) 
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common  drink,  ^lve»  even  culinary  receiptts,  and  iu  cases  of  weakness  of  memory 
pats  aromatic  drugs  in  the  uoae.  Much  more  important,  however,  ii  the  *'  HethodBS 
medendi "  of  Franceico  Vallet  (VaUesiuii,  ahout  1689).   Francesco  Lopes  de  Villalo- 

bos  (1473-1560),  ordinarj  phjsician  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  in  his  "El  sutnario 
de  la  medecinu  eon  un  traiado  sobre  los  pestiferas  buhas"  (Salamanca,  1498),  gives 
us  one  of  the  earliest  descriptions  nf  syphilis.  Luis  Lobera  d'  Avila,  likewise  ordinary 
physician  of  Cbarh-s  \'  ,  as  wfll  as  a  .syplii!ojrraph«»r,  wroto,  nmoiin  other  works,  a 
■  littnquetos  de  nouies  C'ubalieros",  furuishe«l  wiiii  woodcuts  by  Hans  Burgkuuiir. 
These  cats  represented  the  aothor  in  his  study,  as  well  as  certain  medleo-oliirniKical 
operations.  Juan  Haarte  wrote  a  work  entitled  "Bxamen  de  iugenios  para  las 
scienctas"  (Baesa,  1575),  subseqoently  translated  into  French  by  scTcral  different 
autbors. 

Lris  3Iercai)o  (Mercatus,  1 520-1  COfi). 
like  Vallesius,  ordinary  physician  of  Philip  II.,  in  spite  of  his  scholasticism,  wrote 
wp!!  art  the  subjpcts  cf  thf  plamio,  tyidioid  fcvr-r,  (^urntillo,  and  other  epidemic 
diheaae.s.  Equaiiy  finii»<  iit  \'<ir  their  ('iii<i('tuit)l(*>;:i-:i]  u ri lings  were :  Francesco  Bravo 
(about  1571),  a  physician  of  Mexico,  who  descril>ed  the  Tabardete  or  Tabardillo; 
Luis  de  Toro  (about  1574)  of  Piacenza,  who  wrote  on  the  same  disease;  Onofre 
'Braguera  (aboat  1563),  professor  in  Barcelona,  who  described  the  catarrhal  fever 
Oodnenza  )  of  the  jear  15G2  ;  Nicolas  Hocanjeelino  (Bocangel,  about  1600)  of  Madrid, 
a  champion  of  contajiion  iu  epidemic  disi  a  fs,  and  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  plague 
and  malitrtiant  nff  ctions  ;  .Timn  Tomas  I'orcell  (1')(>j),  professor  in  Saragossa  and 
author  of  a  treati>-»^  (^ti  tlit-  plngue  de<ii(  ai(  d  to  Philip  II.  Francesco  Dia/,  (about  l:"i75), 
ordinary  surgeon  of  Piiilip  II,  and  a  professor  in  Alcala,  wrote  a  "  Compcudio  de 
eirajia"  with  treatises  on  diaeaaes  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys,  on  the  plague  etc. 
Ftnalij  the  noble  monk 

Pedro  Ponce  de  Leom^  (died  1584) 
should  be  mentioned  here  with  honor  as  the  founder  of  a  system  of  instruction  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb. 

y,  French. 

Jean  Feemel  (born  near  Amiens  about  1497,  died  1558), 

wrote  a  complete  text-book  of  pathology  (anatomy,  physiology  and  thcrnpeutica), 
entitltMl  "  Medicina  universu",  in  which  he  advanced  views  of  |i:ithologicaI  eolidism, 
and  indicated  his  «ympnt)»y  with  ppychica!  theories.  He  clahsilii'd  di«pnFf»s  into  those 
of  the  tiiisuti*  uimiiaresi,  those  of  the  organs  (orsranic-i)  und  thoft;  depending  upon 
loss  of  cohesion  (communes),  in  which  subordinate  divisions  were  also  laid  down. 
Though  a  partisan  of  Aristotle,  he  was  still  very  devoted  to  Galen,  and  of  course  an 
anti-mercnrialist,  while  bis  famons  friend 

OriLLACMB  Bailloi*  (BalloniaH,  1536-1614;  according  to  others 
1&38-1616)  of  Paris 

depicted  in  excellent  language  the  forms  of  disease  which  he  had  faithfully  observed 
in  the  true  Bippocratic  method.  He  is  also  regarded  as  the  first  who  demonstrated 
post  mortem  the  existence  of  laryngeal  croup.   Among  the 


1.  Isensee  calls  him  Pcdrn  df  Pnnce  Arcnrdinfr  to  the  nccotints  of  his  contt'mpora- 
rips  til*'  iiiclhad  of  liiiA  pii\."<ician  niu>t  iutve  been  very  siiceea.srul.  He  first 
taught  iiiH  pupils  to  write,  then  pointed  out  to  them  the  various  objects  represented 
by  the  different  words,  and  finally  conveyed  to  them  the  sounds  corresponding  to 
the  charactera  by  observation  of  the  motions  of  bis  lips  etc.  (H.) 
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who,  as  we  know,  oocnpied  a  high  grade  in  all  other  sctenoes  as  well  as  in 
art  and  technioa,  a  brisk  activity  prevailed  also  in  the  department  of 
medicine,  as  compared  with  the  preoediog  centniy.  Thns  the  earlier 
theologian,  a  pupil  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon, 

JoHANN  Cbato  vok  Kraffthxim  (1 519*1 58G), 
ordinary  phjtician  of  tbree  emt  eron,  after  studying  medicine  in  Verona  and  Padaa 
became  finally  a  good  observer  and  a  sober  phyttcian.  Born  in  Breslau,  he  practiced 

there  and  in  Anirsbiiri:  until  ni>pointed  ordinary  physician  of  F.  rdinand  I.  i  ir»OS- 
a  position  which  lie  retuim  i!  under  Maximilian  II.  (152T-1576)  and  Bndolf  II. 
(1652-1612).  — Less  eminent,  thoujjh  also  educated  in  Italy,  was 

Rainerls  (Rolnert)  Solehander  (1 521-1 59r>), 
ordinary  physician  (jf  tlu'  <Iiikf  n\  Tlevrs,  likn  Dinnicdr?  Cornariis  i^died  15d8),  ordio* 
ary  physician  of  Maxiinilinn  11.    We  should  also  mention 

Thomas  Jordan  (1539-1585), 
city-physician  of  Briinn  it)  Moravia,  famous  for  his  description  of  th*}    Lues  Pac- 
nonica  "  and  for  an  account  of  more  than  200  cases  of  syj  hilis  contracted  in  Briirn 
from  the  employment  of  infected  cuppinpjjlus&es  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  baib- 
keeper. 

Joii.  ScuENK  VON  GHAtKNUERo  (1531-159S),  of  Frciburg  in  the 
Breisgau, 

was  distioiEuished  for  hia  observations,  both  original  and  collected  from  ntber  wriieia. 
They  ineladed  descriptions  of  monsters  developed  only  in  the  fiiney  of  the  writer,  bat 
which  excited  great  interest  in  their  day. 

Felix  Flatter  (Platenis,  Plater,  1536-1614), 
a  sealons  and  carefnl  observer,  son  of  the  Swiss,  Thomas  Flatter,  of  the  valley  of 
Zermatt  (a  man  sprung  from  the  deepest  jKiverty,  and  the  product  of  a  most  wretched 

Stadent-life  —  he  had  been  a  "  fabrender  SchUler),  is  to  be  equally  esteemed  as  a  roan 
and  a  phy^trinn.  IMncatfd  in  Mnntpnllier,  a  professor  in  Basel  and  ordinary 
physician  ot  tiie  niarnirave  of  Baden,  in-  was  the  rnrliest  systematic  no'^olocist 
dividing  dii>eases  into  three  classes:  1.  Disturbances  of  function  ^dusea&cs  of  the 
mind,  the  senses  and  of  motion);  2.  Pains  (febrile  diseases)  and  diseases  of  the 
fluids;  3.  Defects  (of  formation  and  secretion).  Both  the  Platters  left  anto* 
biographies. 

£.  Ditch. 

JoH.  Wyer  (Weyer,  Wierus,  1515-1588)  of  Grave  in  Brabant, 
who  merits  immortal  fame  for  his  opposition  to  the  i)elief  in  witches,  deserves  menlien 

also  as  a  writer  on  epidomlf  di««>M«<'s.  particn'in  1  y  ilie  Kr  ^r'i-b  "  atinp  sickne.^s 
Htnl  scurvy  He  was  iiiicwise  acquainted  u  iii  ;iiuent»ir liu  n  'luc  id  an  imperforati' 
hymen,  ami  treuted  it  by  incision  of  the  nn'uibrune.  He  enjoyiii  rich  opportunitte* 
lo  maice  observations  upon  all  these  subjects  during  his  travels  in  Africa.  Greece  sad 
Holland.  Wyer  finally  became  ordinary  physician  of  the  enlightened  duke  William 
of  Cleves,  while  bis  countryman 

Bembbrt  Dodoeks  (Dodonieus,  1517-1585), 
who  dietingnished  himself  as  a  pathological  anatomist,  epidemiologist  and  carcfsl 
observer,  was  ordinary  physician  to  Maximilian  XI.  and  Rudolf  II. 
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Petkr  vaw  Foubst  (Petrns  Forestus,  1522-1597) 

was  prominent  amnnj:  hh  contemporarips  for  his  numerous  obRervntionR,  includino; 
some  which  are  not  to  hp  claosed  ns  mere  curiosities.  vflryin":  rcpiflcnce — be 

studied  in  Louvain,  Bologna,  Horns  «n<i  I'aris,  and  practised  at  Ph;vier.>  in  Fiance, 
Delfft,  lA,>den  and  Alkmacr,  bis  native  town  —  must  have  furnished  him  rich  oppor- 
tunities for  obwrvation. 

Thomas  Ftenb,  already  meotioned,  professor  in  Louvain,  and  hia 
father,  Josann  Fybnb, 

a  pfaysiciAti  in  Antwerp,  also  diitinituisbed  themselvea  as  observers.  Tbe  latter  also 
wrote  an  excellent  monograph  '*De  flatibus",  while  both  father  and  son,  like  many 
of  the  phjaiciana  here  named,  were  not  exempt  from  the  superstition  of  their  day. 

JoDocus  LoxMiiTs  (ilis  real  name  was  Joost  van  Lorn,  aboot  1560)  of 
Boren  in  Gelderland, 

city*pli\8ician  of  Tonrnay  and  Brussels,  wrote  in  the  style  of  Hippocrates  n  "  De 
curandis  fiebribus  continnia  liber"  and  "  Meciieinaliuni  observationnm  libri  tres'',  both 
of  which  survived  numerous  editions.  In  these  works  he  studied  semeiology  syntbet- 
iCHlly.    A  jiood  oli-ervor  and  fertile  author  was 

Jan  van  Heurne  (Jobaniios  Heurnius,  1543  1001)  of  I'treclit, 
who  studied  in  Italy,  and  (h^n  became  pliyssician  of  several  of  the  higher  princes, 
including;  fh.'  unfortunate  count  K<imont  1  "):i2-l5<»8 i.  He  was  finally  appointed  a 
professor  in  Leyden.  and  became  fatuous  through  some  succefsful  cases  —  the  treat- 
ment of  the  count  of  Noortcarmes,  who  had  been  poisoned,  and  the  Princess  Emilie, 
sister  of  Maorice  of  Nassau,  who  endeavored  to  starve  herself  in  return  for  nnr^qnited 
Jove. 

Tue  EiiGtiso. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  liiili  century  tlie  ^ludv  of  the  classics  was  so 
popular  in  England  thnt  nuruerous  translations  of  the  ancient  authors 
appeared,  and  n  know  1»  (io-c  of  the  literature  and  language  of  the  Ancients 
—  a  hign  of  iuiprovt'd  education  —  was  familiar  even  to  the  ladies  Dur- 
ing this  century  the  English  national  literature  (Miu  lowe,  Sidney,  I'lelcUer, 
Beaumont.  Shakespeare)  matured,  and  ut  its  close  England  hud  attained  the 
meridiuu  <»f  her  political  and  literary  grcatiu  ss.  Yet.  in  spite  of  uU  this^ 
English  medicine  during  the  Itlth  century  leniuiiied  snrpt  islDgly  far  behind 
that  of  the  other  civilized  nalioiis.  Linacre  and  John  Kaye  are  its  sole 
prominent  repiCM  uiaii  n  s.  and  these,  in  their  day.  were  so  highly  esteemed 
that  they  shared  the  liuaorurt  liat  gn  alest  recognition  of  intellectual  great- 
ness in  England  —  a  tomb  in  Westmini^sit  r  Abbey. 

The.se  two  physicians  etnancipatcd  Kn^lish  nudicinc  from  Liu;  control 
of  the  clergy,  and  at  the  same  time  laid  the  louiulatiuii  of  the  self  govern- 
Dieut  of  Englisli  iiliy.sicians.  Heretoftire  licenses  to  practice  had  been 
granted  by  the  bishops.  Linatie  founded  the  College  of  Tliysicians  in 
London:  Kaye  establiahcd  Cains  Coileae  in  Cambridge  (^wIkk  a  century 
later  a  l[:ii  \ry  received  his  I'dnration  i  and  likewise  descrilu'd  tlic  Knulish 
"SwcaLiiig-bickness  ,  In  Scotland  ihc  university  of  Ediuburg  was  founded 
in  1584. 
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[The  comparative  dearth  (if  English  lueilicui  literature  during  the  ICth  c^cturj 
will  seem  less  snrprising  when  we  reflect  that  the  developmeDt  of  Engli&h  litenitaren 
general  wan  ezceediuglj  slow  until  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ( I5d8-I€03). 
when,  almost  at  oace»  it  burst  forth  into  the  full  bloom  of  maturit)*.  The  poems  of 
Wjatt  and  Surrey,  which  heralded  the  coming  change,  did  not  appear  uniil  1557; 
Sackville's  first  tmi^i  ily  appearp(J  in  1*)<>1;  Lyly's  "Euphues"  in  !')7'>  Si'inej'g 
"ArCH«Ua"in  l.')SO;  Marlowe  began  to  write  in  158(1 ;  Spenser's  "  Faene  l^ue*-!! " 
appeared  in  IjDO;  Shakespeare  s  "  V'enu.s  and  Adonis",  which  he  calls  *'  tlie  first  heir 
of  my  invention",  was  poblished  in  1593;  Ben.  Jonson's  first  comedy  appeared  ia 
1596;  Bacon's  Essays*'  in  1597,  while  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  did  not 
appear  until  the  early  part  of  the  ITih  cmtury.  "The  renascence  had  done  little  for 
English  letters.  The  o\  r  rpowering  influence  of  the  new  models  both  of  thought  jiod 
style  which  it  irnvt»  to  llu-  world  in  the  writers  of  frreiTe  and  Rome  \vn«  at  firj^t  tVi; 
only  as  a  fresli  clu  ck  tt>  tii»-  rovival  of  Iltiirli-li  jmrtr  v  or  pro.se.  i  iiouvii  Kngiar.d 
shared  more  than  auy  European  country  in  tlic  political  and  ecclesiastical  resuks 
of  the  new  learning,  its  literary  results  were  far  less  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  tn 
Italy,  or  Germany,  or  France.  More  alotie  ranks  among  the  great  classical  scholars 
of  the  sixteenth  century*.  Cla-ssical  learning,  indeed,  all  but  perished  at  the  universi- 
ties! in  the  .storm  of  the  Reformation,  nor  did  it  revive  there  till  the  close  of  Elizabeth's 
reign"  !(^rpon». 

The  comparative  harhariiy  of  Knu'l-ind  during  the  lli>t  half  of  the  Itifli  century 
is,  perhaps,  not  generally  appreciated  None  of  the  streeie*  of  London  were  paved 
until  15:U,  and  the  first  carriages  appeared  in  1564 ;  knives  were  not  made  in  England 
until  156B,  and  forks  were  still  uncommon  in  1608.  The  substitution  of  the  gent1e> 
man's  rapier  for  the  two-handed  SWord  of  the  warrior,  which  marks  the  change  of 
feudal  into  court  life,  did  not  occur  until  I57S.  Harrison,  writing  in  15.^0.  calls 
attention  to  tin*  recent  chnntie  of  woodi'ii  into  brick  or  «tonf  hons*e«,  to  the  comnion 
u**e  of  glass  for  windows,  to  ihe  recent  frequency  of  chimneys,  "  wlu  rt'a.s  in  their 
young  daies  there  were  not  above  two  or  three,  if  so  manic,  in  most  uplandishe  townes 
of  the  realme";  to  the  great  improvement  in  beds  and  bedding,  **aUboogh  not 
generall,  for  our  fathers  (yea  and  we  ourselves  also)  have  lien  full  oft  npon  straw 
pallets,  on  rough  mats  covered  onelie  with  a  sheet,  under  coverlets  made  of  dagswain 
or  hop-harlots,  and  a  good  round  log  under  their  heads,  ingtcad  of  a  bolster  or  pillt  w 
If  it  were  so  thiit  the  good  mniiof  tho  house  had  within  seven  y.'nre.<?  after  hi.«  marr  ase 
purciia.<!ed  a  matteres  or  flocke-bed  and  tiiereto  a  sacke  oi  chafTe  to  rest  his  bead  upon, 
he  thought  himselfe  to  be  as  well  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  towac.   .  .  .  Pillowcs 

(said  they)  were  thought  meet  onelie  for  women  in  childbed  The  third 

thing  is  the  exchange  of  vessell,  as  of  treene  platters  into  pewter,  and  wodden  spoones 
into  silver  or  tin  ;  for  so  common  was  all  sorts  of  treene  Muff  in  old  time,  that  a  man 
should  hardlie  find  four  peeces  of  pewter  (of  which  one  wap  perndvcnture  a  ealt)  in  a 
good  farmer's  hou«p  '    (See  Taine's  "  History  of  Enir!i.«h  l,it<  rjitun' 

The  political  independence  of  England  too  was  not  lully  assured  until  tl.i  deleai 
of  the  "Armada"  in  15H8.  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  possessed 
one  single  ship  of  wnr;  Elizabeth  sent  out  150  to  encounter  the  Armada. 

Besides  tbe  English  medical  authors  already  meDtioDed,and  who  matt 
be  regarded  as  tbe  best  representatives  of  English  medicine  in  the  ICth 
oentnry,  we  may  also  mention : 

Akdrkw  Bordb  (Boorde.  Perforatus;  died  in  prison  1549),  an  alumnus  of  l^on^ 
pelHer  and  professor  at  Oxford,  who  is  said  to  have  also  been  ordinary  phy  >t(  inn  of 
Henry  He  wrote  ".\  I'l  i  viat  ie  of  Ilt-altli  ",  iniiiteil  in  black  letter  in  I.'>lT.  in 

which  hf  ii'i\i-e^  lor  trxdliaclu-  (iciifiidi ii^  upon  worin^  "  a  candell  of  waXe  with  If  n- 
bane  seeds,  which  must  be  lighted  so  that  the  pertumeof  the  caudell  do  enter  into  the 
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toofh  "  Wo  hiivf  also  from  liig  pen  a  "Compendyous  reii'iment,  or  dietary  of  lioalth, 
nia"l»'  in  M<mrit  Pyllor  published  posthumously,  at  Oxford,  in  Ififi'i.  He  is  eaid 
to  have  U^en  a  man  of  much  wit,  and  to  have  hwn  in  tlie  liabii  of  frequentinfr  fairs 
aod  markets,  where  his  humorous  speeches  made  iiim  quite  popular  with  the  masaeF. 
Hence  aroae  our  term  merry  Andrew",  to  designate  the  clesB  of  itinentnt  quacks 
who  adopted  his  style. 

WiLMAM  BcLLBTK  (died  1576),  who  ranked  hiiph  as  a  botanist  and  physician 

durins:  the  reigns  of  Edward  Vl.t  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  Educated  at  Cambridfre,  he 
truM  r\fpn«ive!y  in  Germany  and  Scotland,  and  practised  in  Norwich,  Blaxhnll, 
Durham  ajil  (>ondon.  Ilis  works  were  c'ntttlfd :  "The  (iovernment  of  Health'* 
(London,  l.")4H);  "  Book  ot  Simples";  "A  Dialogue  between  Soarencs  and  Chirurtri", 
and  "A  Comfortable  Ret^iment  and  Very  Wholesome  order  acainst  the  most  perilous 
Pleariste".  Bulleyn  was  a  firm  belierer  in  witchcraft  and  the  medical  virtues  of 
precions  stones,  but  bis  works  fomish  very  valuable  information  of  the  medical 
cnstoms  of  his  day. 

William  TuayEK  (died  1  ,  an  eminent  physician,  naturali.st  and  theologian, 
the  friend  and  followor  of  bisiinp  I\ir]loy.  Hp  was  educated  in  Italy,  receiving  his 
doctor's  degree  at  the  iini\ rr.sit\  nf  I'errara.  In  consequeni-e  of  hi"!  reformative 
religious  views  he  was  banishefi  from  England  under  Henry  VIJI.,  and  spent  a  con- 
siderable time  in  Cologne  and  Weissenburg.  On  the  acce>sion  of  Edward  VI.  Turner 
returned  to  England,  and  was  appointed  Dean  of  Wells,  but  was  again  driven  into 
exile  under  the  sncceeding  reign.  Daring  his  travels  on  the  continent  Turner  em- 
ployed his  letsnre  in  collectin;^  ''pr'^  imens  of  plants,  and  on  his  llnal  return  to  England 
after  rlip  aere-tsion  uf  Fli/aKn  tli  lie  wrote  and  published  his  chief  wtJil,,  entith'd  : 

A  ni'w  herbuU  etc.  ,  the  iirsl  part  of  which  npy^enred  in  155!.  Paris  11.  8n<l  III. 
t'oiiowed  in  1502  and  1508.  Ho  nisi)  wrote  work.s  on  the  batiiing-resoris  of  Eniriand 
and  the  continent,  on  oruitbology,  the  nature  of  the  wines  used  in  England  etc. 
Turner  was  a  contemporary  and  a  warm  friend  of  Gesner. 

We  should  also  mention  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  whose  "  Castel  of  Health  "  appeared 
in  15!U;  Thomas  Phayer,  author  of  "The  Regiment  of  life,  whereunlo  is  added  a 
treatis*^  of  th**  pestilence  with  flic  Hnnk  of  Children  "  '15111;  Nirhaln*  Crrr,  ^^ho 
piihli.shed  in  15!<2  "T'ne  Kniilish  I'lilt  lioton: y  ;  or  A  Mi  iIhmI  and  Way  of  Healing  hy 
Letting  of  Bloud  ",  in  which  he  combats  the  popular  idea  of  the  necessity  of  regular 
and  periodic  bleedings  to  preserve  health;  George  Etheridge  (bom  1518),  Begins 
professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford  and  practising  in  that  vicinity,  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician, linsui^^t.  musician  and  poet,  who  wrote  **  Hypomnemata  qaa?dam  in  aliquot 
libros  Pauli  .<£ginetse  etc*",  London.  1588;  Timothy  Bri^lir  died  lOlt;).  n  physician 
and  theolo'i^ian,  antlior  of  n  '' Trent i-^e  on  melune<dY  London,  15Sf>:  "  Hygieine, 
sen  (i<-  sattitato  tueiela'  il3H8i,  vvitii  oliier  work>  ,  Thomas  Gibson  idied  15i»2>  of 
London  wrot©  a  work  on  the  prophylaxis  and  ireutmont  of  the  jihij^ue  (1536). 
D.  Marten,  ''Glass  of  health*'  (1540);  Thomas  Hollybush,  "Excellent  physic  book 
for  alle  the  griefs  and  diseases  of  the  body  etc."  (1561);  Philip  More,  ''Dope  of 
health  etc."  (1565) ;  Thoraa>  Morgan,  "Haven  of  health"  ^S^^IM ;  Franci.s  Record, 

'  Urinal  of  physik"  (1582);  Thomas  Brasbridge.  "The  poor  man's  .lewel  etc."  (157H;; 
Simon  K^'Uintr.  "  r)efenMHtive  again^^t  tlie  pla'^ne"  (lalKlV  Williain  Tordxer,  "Chnrij^rna, 
-» u  dunum  sanitatis  etc.  '  (1507);  George  Baker,  "The  practi.se  ol  ilie  new  and  old 
phisickc  etc. "  (liDU),  and  many  similar  writers.  Other  eminent  physicians,  who, 
however,  left  no  writings  to  preserve  their  fame  to  posterity  were :  John  Clement 
(died  1572),  Thomas  Francis,  ordiaary  physician  of  queen  Elisabeth ;  Doctor  Bntts, 
ordinary  physiciati  of  itenry  VIir.,whoienamehasbeen  immortalized  by  Shalcespeare; 
William  Kuoyhgham.  Thomas  Paynell,  the  translator  of  the  Scbola  Salernitana,  etc. 
(H.)] 
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b.  Sargery, 

(a  branch,  which  rorlunatcly  has  never  had  to  occupy  itseir  with  theorie*. 
since  its  subjects  submit  themselves  with  more  definiteness  to  our  knowi> 
edge  and  recognition)  under  the  hands  of  surgeons  educated,  for  the  most 
part,  in  guilds  alone,  but  yet  ingeniouB  in  their  department,  was  enriched 
with  much  that  was  new  and  capable  of  immediate  and  profitable  emploj- 
ment  in  actual  life.  For,  as  Wiirtz  thought ;  "  In  surgery  madi  more 
depends  upon  dexterity  and  exp^ienoe  tban  on  lengthy  twaddle/'  Frooi 
this  century  onward  it  mantfested  a  steady  advance,  and,  as  everyone  most 
admits  a  much  more  satisfactory  development  than  medicine.  Prior  lo^ 
and  along  with,  the  reform  of  surgery,  which  emanated  chiefly  from  the 
French,  the  cultivation  of  this  branch  was  a  subject  of  special  interest  to 

a.  Trk  Italians, 

in  continuation  of  their  great  activity  in  this  department  durino;  the  Middle 
Ages.  Through  the  invention  of  powder  and  lircaruis,  and  the  coUi>e4ueiit 
introduction  of  gun-shot  wounds  into  surgery,  this  branch  now  received  a 
8)>ecial  impulse.  The  improvement  of  the  study  of  anatomy  was  also  of 
great  benefit  to  it,  since  most  of  the  famous  Italian  anatomists  of  that 
period  were  surgeons  too,  and  furnished  to  surgery,  which  they  also  taught, 
a  scientific  foundation.  Rome  and  Bologna,  particularly,  enjoyed  and 
educated  a  long  line  of  eminent  snrgeons. 

The  father  of  the  so-called  Roman  School  was 

Giovanni  de  Vioo  (Ludovico,  14G0- about  1519)  of  Rapallo  near  Genoa, 

sulisequently  physician  of  the  nrt-lnviinr  pope  .Inlius  II.  ( 150.'?-1  TilH).  Without  any 
C'insi'lerahli-  t  i  iuliiion,  Vigo  practisoii,  on  the  wliole,  a  mere  *' saivp  <!)irirprT  "  nr<i 
the  eiiiplasiruin  de  Vi)£o  —  mercuiiul  plaster  —  bears  bis  name  to  thi^  day.  Hr 
regarded  gunshot  wounds  as  poisoned,  and  accordinglj*  cauterized  them  wtlh  the  hot 
iron  (this  he  used  freqnently),  or  with  boiling  oil,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  this 
vicious  treatmen?  of  t^uch  injurieH,  He  still  considered  jireat  operations  ^nite 
unworthy  of  a  pliysician.  and  In  lics  t d  thai  these  should  be  abaridotied  to  the  itineraut 
inferior  surjroons.  Yet  ln'  iiiir(j<iu(  t  <i  the  orown  trepan,  and  practiced  the  lipation  ot' 
the  Ancieiil-s  tiran.sti.\in;;  thi?  arterv  it.-i-lt  wiili  nciMik's  aii'l  tviiin  it  jiijove  thes**).  He 
also  discussed  sypliilis  iully  in  liis  larger  and  smaller  surgical  cuuipcndiuttis.  Uis 
father, 

Battista  di  Rapallo, 
is  said  to  liave  been  the  inventor  of  the  method  Icnown  as  the  "  apparatus  major'*  in 
lithotomy,  and  by  him  it  was  made  known  first  to  Giovanni  de  Romani  of  Cremoua, 

and  ultimately  to  Mariano  Santo  di  Barletta  (1-I89-I5:V.)  or  1550),  who  publisbcd  a 

d*'f»cription  of  it  in  l.'):n.  From  the  latter  llie  nuthnd  was  learned  by  Ottavianoda 
Villa,  an  itineratit  Mir^eon  (!c\(»t(  ti  to  ti)i'  piHciice  of  lithotomy,  who  rommuuicated 
it  to  Colot,  and  tlius  the  ujelhud  reached  l  ratn  »•     A  pupil  of  Ottaviuno  was 

MiciiEf.  Angelo  Biondo  (Blondus,  11117  15G5)  of  Venice, 
who  rendered  an  important  service  to  surgery  by  his  use  of  warm  and  cold  water  in 
the  treatment  of  wounds,  tboagh  in  other  respects  he  was  a  devoted  follower  of  the 
Ancients. 
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AiroNSO  Ferri  (born  about  1500)  of  Fal^nza, 
nfter  I'^U  ordinary  phy.^iciin  of  I'aul  III.  i  1  jUt  1519),  clpsprvps  no  ore<!tt  for  bis 
Ireatinetit  of  fiunslior  wounds,  which  ho  .-;till  ri'iriirflt'd  us  poi^oIl<'d  and  even  treated 
with  internal  reinedies.  but  he  rendered  excelient  service  to  Furgerj  by  bis  Ireatineot 
of  sypbilitic  strictures  of  the  uretbra.  He  observed  that  balls  might  remain  in  the 
body  more  than  twenty  years  without  bad  oonsequeDces,  and  be  also  practised 
ligation  in  hieniorrhage. 

To  the  flo-called  School  of  Bologna  belonged,  among  others : 

Anoiolo  Boloonini, 
profenBor  at  Bolofma  from  1508  to  1517    The  most  important  anny*sargeon  of  that 
day,  rivalling  even  Par^,  whose  teacher  he  had  probably  been,  was 

Baetolomeo  Maooi  (1516-1552)  of  Bologna, 
who  established  by  his  own  inv(?;ti<iiitions  tlint  {lunslirit  wnnnds  rnnld  be  roifhrr 
bnrned  or  poisoned  wounds,  tor  wJilch  reason,  nfT»  r  r(Mno\al  of  the  bail,  he  rniplovcd 
simply  soft  oiled  dressings,  and  did  not  cleanse  tne  wound  too  often.  In  gangrene  he 
amputated  through  the  sound  parts,  leaving  Fufiicient  ekin  to  cover  the  stump. 
Another  sori^eon  of  great  eminence  was 

GiAGOXo  Bbbbnoabio  (B^renger,  Berengarius,  died  1550)  of  Carpi, 
who  treated  ipinshot  wounds  quite  as  simply  as  Haggi,  but  managed  wonnds  of  the 
skoU  with  much  less  reliance  upon  the  powers  of  nature,  for  in  these  he  employed  the 
trepan.  He  extirpated  the  prolapsed  uterus,'  and  treated  syphilis  by  mercurial 
innnction  with  mch  puecess,  that  (as  Cellini  relntp?;^  ho  cowU]  r.of  show  himself  Imt 
oncp  in  any  one  place  without  running  the  risk  of  his  life.  Manhiolus  hnd  alrt  ndy 
administered  mercury  internally.  In  strangulated  hernia  Berengario  knew  no  treat- 
ment save  manual  taxis,  after  softening  the  ficces  per  intra  et  extra.   His  pupil 

GlULlO  CA88BBI0  (1561-1616) 
banded  down  the  method  of  bronchotomy  practised  by  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente. 
while  a  pupil  of  Falioppio  (who,  like  most  anatomists,  was  himself  a  surgeon,  and 
wrote  on  tumors  and  ulcers), 

GiAMBATTisTA  Carcano  Leone  (1536-160())  of  Milan 
diacnssed  wonnds  of  the  ht-ad     The  same  8Ui'j'''  »  occupied  the  nttcntiori  of  Pietro 
Martire  Trono   ( ahnnt  15S0i.   and   numerous  (jiIifis  of  this  period.     I'e.side.s  the 
aitatomihts  alreadj'  nieuiiuned,  the  following  physicians  interested  theuikeives  in  the 
promotion  of  surgery : 

Botallo  (amputation  by  means  of  a  sort  of  guillotine) ;  Falioppio  (author  of  the 
well-known  maxim,  that  the  road  to  surgery  leads  through  anatomy):  Ingrassias 
'  1  .'il()'1580) ,  fiuido  Guidi  (died  1569),  and  particularly  Hirronymus  Fabricius  ab 
Aquapendentc  i  1  r)37-1611H,  who,  however,  was  also  eminent  as  a  .'iurgeon,  mentioning 
goitre,  and.  according  to  Ftrd.  Fuhr,  the  first  to  ditferentiate  it  anatomically  from 
other  tumors  of  the  neck  (its  extirpation  (?)  is  first  mentioned  by  Fabricius  Uildanus), 
praetising  trepanningi  banging  up  the  patient  by  the  feet  in  strangulated  hernia  etc. 
To  this  period  belong  also  Qiovanni  Andrea  della  Croce,  a  pbjsician  and  teaefaer  of 
Venice  (about  1560),  who  improved  the  trepan,  and  seems  to  have  been  in  general  a 
bold  surgeon  ;  and  Durante  Scncchi  of  Calabria,  a  decendant  of  tho  old  medical 
colony  of  the  i'reciani  or  Norsinl.  Uow  bold  the  sur^eon.s  of  that  day  were,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  example  of  Zaccarelli,  a  surgeon  of  Palermo,  viho,  in  IjVJ,  under- 
toolc  the  extirpation  of  a  spleen  weighing  about  two  pounds.  The  patient  recovered 
in  24  days. 

I.  It  may  also  be  remarked  <  n  passani  timt  Berengario  considers  the  direction  of  the 
face  towards  the  aous  during  parturition  a  designed  and  punitive  reference  to 
original  ain ! 
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ii.  F&ENCH. 

Before  the  time  of  Par£  flourished  the  famous  French  surgeon 
Jean  Tagavlt  (died  1545), 
a  native  of  Vimeu  in  Picanly,  and  profeaaor  mt  Paris  and  Padua.  We  nnst  also  notice 

^TiEiTNE  OocBHELEN  (died  1593), 
professor  of  snrgery  at  Paris*  and  an  op]»onent  of  Par6.  In  seeking  to  describe  the 
character  of  the  latter,  Oonrmeten  betrayed  bis  own,  when  be  said:  "An  igvorast 

and  fool-hardy  man  has  recently  ventured,  in  bis  ignorance,  to  discard  the  caotenza- 

tion  of  the  vessels  with  the  hot  iron,  and  to  snbptittite  for  it  a  new  procedure,  vJx.  :  the 
use  of  the  liiraturc — :i  proceedinq:  cmitrary  t<;  all  tlic  prccfpts  of  the  anci^rt 
physicians,  and  opposed  to  all  the  priueiples  of  sound  reason  etc."  (Wernber* 
Andre  Dulaurens  (died  1609),  ordinary  physician  of  Henry  IV.,  a  physician  who 
performed  paracentesis  through  tbe  navel;  Jean  Giranltof  Lyons;  Antoine  Chanm- 
ette  (abouf  1560);  the  more  eminent  Jacques  Dalecbamps  of  Lyons  (1513-158>^ : 
Philippe  deFlesselle  (died  1562);  Laurent  Joubert  (1529-1583),  whose  "Traiiedu  ris 
suggests  hv  its  title  a  French  Denioeritu«.  and  finally  Francois  Hancbin  (1565-1641). 
who  commented  upon  tbe  works  of  Guy  de  Cbuuilac.  The 

f.  SpAtflARDS 

attttiiHHl  in  the  lOlb  century  their  greatest  power  aud  chief  inii)ortance  in 
the  history  of  civilization,  as  well  as  the  meridian  of  their  modical  ju;hieve- 
mcnts.  What  Spanish  surerfMy  (and  medicine)  accomplished  in  the  age  of 
Charles  V.  and  iMiili[)  II..  or  rather  the  fame  which  it  then  oujoved,  was 
never  surpassed,  indeed,  was  never  equalled,  in  at\er  times  :  just  as  J^paiiish 
hislurical  composition,  poetry  (Cervantes,  Lope  tie  Vega  etc.).  sculpture 
and  paintiiit;,  never  again  were  able  to  attain  their  grade  of  that  day. 
rpua  lofty  ascent  followed,  even  hefore  the  close  of  the  century,  a 
more  abrupt  fall  than  ever  occurred  to  any  other  people.  The  precious 
metals  of  Amcricaj  by  facilitating  luxury  and  indolence  (henceforth 
national  and  preguant  characteristics  of  tbe  Spanish  race),  corrupted  the 
physical  and  mental  pover  required  to  maintain  their  ascendancy.  The 
most  famous  Spanish  silicon  was 

Fii.vNCESco  DE  Arce  (Arciuus,  Arceo,  140^{-157.'i)  of  Fregenal, 
surgeon  in  Llerena  and  Valverde  in  Estremadura,  who  was  justly  to  highly  esteemed, 
especially  as  an  operator,  that  patients  visited  him  from  foreign  countries.  His 
name  is  preserved  to  us  to-day  in  tbe  balsamum  Arcs&i  (ttngoentnm  elemi). 

Andreas  Alcazaa  (about  1575)  of  Gaadalaxara, 
professor  at  Salamanca,  like  Arcteus,  was  a  friend  of  the  trepan. 

Bartolom^us  Hidaloo  db  Aoverro  (1531-1597) 
was  also  a  sntKi^on  very  bifchly  esteemed  in  Spuin.    He  was  even  cnlled  the  Spanish 
Pare,  anc!  dpfondoil  first  intention,  or  rather  the  immediate  union  of  wounds. 

Ji'AN  Fkauoso  (about  1570), 

ordiTinry  sijr*:oon  of  Philip  II.  ;  tin-  ''ainnii.j  nnn v-ennr^^on  Piorii-:io  V*\\/,\  C\v,icr,r. 
l  l.'»U.;?  l.'jlO-loiTi  Vl,  who  hold  tlie  .".unit;  ollice  uii'ii  i-  i'harle.s  \'.  iiinl  a-i.iin  umi-  r 
Philip;  Michael  Juan  I'a.scai,  a  sur^ioon  of  Valencia  ^about  1548),  and  even  Abraham 
Zacoto  (Zacotus  Lnsilanus,  1575-1642),  a  Jew,  born  in  lisbon,  and  a  partisan  of 
Qalen  and  the  Arabians,  are  also  worthy  of  mention. 
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Th9  PortQgaese  Amatus  Lasitanas  (born  15U»  not  to  be  cotifoanded  with  tbe 
pvecedinx  plijtieian),  together  with  Ferri,  diffated  the  knowledge  of  the  nrethral 
boagies  invented  by  profesaor  Aldsrete  of  Salaiomnca,  and  employed  by  the  itinennt 
sart^enn  Philip.  Theae  imtmmeata,  In  comtequence  of  the  increasing  frequent^  of 
syphilitic  KtrictureSi  came  more  and  more  into  nse.   Among  the 

who  still  |m>«jsp«!R(m1  fow  lii^lier  m] riiioiis.  then'  :iiiion«x  (>tliei*8,  at  tlic 

riosc  of  tlu'  Kith  ciMitmy:  (Irtu'iiliclil, '  a  lilholoiiii^t.  who  iininijjrrutod  from 
Holiiind,  TliiiiiKis  (iule'  (15()5);  John  HanisU r*  (1575'!;  John  Ilciid  (  l.'.HS) 
:m<]  John  Hiisler.*  a  Paracelsist.    A  sni'ceon  John  Woodull,'  who  even 
perlbrnieil  primarv  amputation,  also  tMijoycl  innch  ivputalion. 
[Other  Kiiizlisli  snnjoons  of  tliiis  period  wi  ir  : 

OEORfiK  BviCKU,  onlinary  sur<;eon  ol"  queen  IClizabeth,  and  president  of  the 
College  of  Surjieone  of  London  in  1597.  He  was  ihe  author  of  numerous  surgical 
and  medical  works. 

Pbtbr  Lowit,  a  Bcotcbman.  who  atndied  in  Paris  and  practised  for  many  years 
in  Spain.  France  and  Flanders,  bat  in  his  old  a^e  returned  to  Glwt|enw  and  pnbKabed 

■'The  whole  course  of  chiruffrene,  wherein  is  briefly  ?Gt  down  the  cause.-j,  «i<:n«?''  etc., 
London.  1596;  and  ".-Vn  easie,  certain  and  perfect  method  to  cure  and  prevent  the 

1.  John  Greenfield  is  the  English  synonym  of  Jan  Groeneveldt,  a  native  of  Deventer 

(Overyasel),  and  n  pupil  of  the  famous  Putch  lithotomist,  f^ambert  Velthu^^en 
(born  1022)  of  Utrecht.  Accordingly  he  belongs  to  the  ITth.  not  the  16th 
centM?"y.  ( jrnenevelfh,  who,  like  h'm  mnsfer.  wng  nn  eminent  lithotomist,  settled 
in  London,  and  niel  witli  such  siiccess  that  he  finally  aHopicd  liis  new  home,  and 
An^iicised  his  name  into  John  (ireenHeld.  His  wurks  were  written  in  l.atin  and 
Bncliah,  and  relate  chiefly  to  his  own  specialty.  Among  them  we  may  mention : 
*Mc4>#*il»^ea.  A  treatise  of  the  stone  and  gravel  etc."  (London,  1677);  '*A  com- 
plete treatise  on  the  stone  and  (iravel  etc"  (London,  1710):  "  Dissertatio  litholog- 
ica  variis  observntionihus  et  fi^uris  illusfrufa  "  (  London,  1684  i.    '  H.  1 

2.  Thonias  Gale  ( ]507-l.')S()).  sometimes  called  the  "EncHsh  Pare  ,  was  an  eminent 

army  surjreon  under  Henry  VIII.  and  Kliznbeth.  He  finally  settled  in  London, 
where  he  published  in  lut)3  "An  excellent  treatise  of  wounds  made  with  gun-shot  " 
etc.  and  "An  enchiridion  of  chirurgerie  "  etc.»  with  other  sargical  treatises.  He 
opp<Med  the  opinion  that  gnn-shot  wonnds  were  "poisoned*',  and  advocated 
simple  treatment.  (H.) 

3.  John  B:ini<5ter  was  an  eminent  sur^enn  of  Xitttinphnm.    He  wrote  ''A  needful, 

new  ;ui(l  necessary  treatise  of  cliinirgery '   cte..  r,ondon,  l.'>75;  "The  history  of 
man  suiikecj  from  the  sappe  of  the  moiit  approved  anatomists  in  this  present  age  " 
etc.,  London.  1578 ;  and  other  surgical  works.  (H.) 

<!.  Haller  calls  him  Hester,  and  ascribes  to  him  a  treatise,  entitled  "  Compendium 
sectt  toruni  rationalium ',  London,  1582,  and  "  The  pearle  of  practice,  or  pearle 
for  physikand  chirurgerie",  London.  1592.    (  H.I 

5.  Woodall  was  in  .«<nr<reon  of  the  troops  «ent  by  I'llizabeth  to  the  aid  of  Henry  IV, 
of  France.  After  cxtenuive  travels  upon  the  continent,  he  finally  .>iettli  d  in 
London,  and  warn  appointed  Surgeon  General  of  the  Ku^jt  India  Company  in  1613, 
and  aurgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  1SI6.  In  1626  he  pablished  a 
handbook,  entitled  "The  Surgeon's  Mate*',  and  two  years  later  tbe  Viaticum, 
heh\)S  the  pathway  to  the  sui^eon's  chest."  His  collected  writings,  entitled 
"  Various  treatises"  etc.,  appeared  in  1639.  (H.) 
27 
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Danish  sick  new",  Londoo,  1396.    Lowe  was  for  many  jmrs  the  chiet  eiar^n  d 

western  Sco'lar  !.  ui  ]  In  159!)  received  from  king  .lumos  VI.  a  charter  for  ihe  foQadk- 
tion  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surjieons  of  Glasgow.    He  died  in  1612. 

Wii.i.iAM  ri.owK-?,  an  pminent  surjieon  of  London,  consulting  sur^ieon  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew  8  UospiL»l  and  ordinary  pliy.sii  iau  of  queen  Elizabeth  in  1596.  He  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  cure  of  syphilis  bj  inuuciion  (1575),  which  purvived  manj  ediiioni. 
and  also  a  treatise  on  gunshot  woands,  in  its  day  very  popular. 

BicajLmn  Gai.dvki.l  (1513-1584),  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  si 
London  (1570?,  in  which  he  founded  a  chair  for  instruction  in  surnery.  John  Veyrery 
and  Mart  fllu';  -ii"  I.i  More  wprp  snr^pons  to  king  Heiiiy  VIIJ.,  and  William  Goodooni 
"Serjeant  Surnfon  '  to  quiicn  Elizabeth.  H.] 

Tiie  surgery  of  the 

£.  (Jkrmans 

during  the  lOtb  century  bad  iu  hoadqiuirtci  s  in  Strassburg  and  Basel, cities 
which  were  united  by  eontiguit)*  with  Italy  and  France,  and  were  accord* 
ingly  able  to  get  Irnm  these  countries  at  an  early  period  such  iaformaUoft 
as  they  possessed  :  for  in  Germany  proper,  surgery  was  still  in  a  verr 
languishing  condition.  These  two  tiniversities  formed  the  distributinu 
reservoirs,  from  which  the  improveii  surgery  (as  :it  :i  later  period  the 
reformed  iiiidwifViy)  sjtread  itself  throughout  Germany.  The  city  first 
mentioned  could  show  \n 

Hans  yoy  (Iersoorff  (about  1517  ),  calied  Schylhuns.  of  Silesia, 
a  surgeon  of  advanced  views,  whose  "  I'cliltljuch  der  Wundt"  Artzney  sainj)t  f)p«  Men- 
cheD  Anatoroy,  vnnd  chirurgischen  Instruuienten,  wuhrhaO'tig  abconu-ife,i  t  vnd  be- 
schriebea",  Strasgburg/  1517  (with  25  woodcuts  by  Hans  Waechtltn,  suriiamed  Pilgrim) 
describes  and  depicts  even  major  operations.  In  amputations  ("to  cut  off  an  arm  or 
a  bone  reqaires  a  certain  amount  of  skill"!  Gersdorff  had  cut  off  100-200,  and 
ought  to  be  a  judge)  the  incision  was  made,  for  the  sake  of  safety,  between  two 
bnnclHL'f'^  hniiiid  around  the  lini!),  "for  this  cut  is  very  fiir**,  and  comes  out  pven." 
After  .^fiwiiii:  thrcmgli  the  bone  :i  (propulsive)  bnndnL'f  torceh  the  soft  part*  over  the 
bone,  so  liiai  this  is  covered.  The  day  preceding  the  operation  the  patient  should 
receive  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  the  surgeon  himself  should  hear  mass.  He  rejects 
narcosis  with  opium  etc.,  because  the  patients  become  irrational.  The  bandage  is 
applied  without  sutures,  and  the  bleeding  is  checked  by  a  caustic  plaster  or  by  the 
hot  iron.  Fractures,  dislocations,  cancer,  fistula?  etc.  and  gunshot  wounds  are  * 
noticed,  and  the  lattpr  are  still  burned  with  hot  nil,  in  (irdcr  that  the  powder  and  tb*- 
gangrenous  tissue  ma}*  be  removed  in  the  best  and  nratt  st  way  He  deiicribes  a  tn- 
valvular  speculum  to  open  the  genitalia  muliebria  and  liie  unus. 

Grkooriob  Fl6gd88  (also  Flengaus,  about  1518),  also  of  Strassburg,  is  of  little 
importance. 

Fblix  Wuk&te  (1518-1575)  of  Basle, 

distinguished  for  his  honesty  and  originality,  his  faculty  ot  observation,  his  freedOK 
from  prejudice,  his  lack  of  faith  in  authority  (all  qualities  manifestly  foi|{ed  of  the 
metal,  and  npon  the  anvil  of  Paracelsus)  and  his  grent  experifnee  is  one  of  th* 
best  German  surgeons.  His  "  Practica  der  Wnndartzney  \  a  little  handbook,  as  he 
calU  it,  for  times  of  war  aud  peace,  written  in  a  lively  Ktyie,  treats  of  ttie  abuse  of 
Stitches,  styptics,  bandages,  tents  and  plasters,  of  wounds  and  iiraetares,  of  ssim 

i.  Stra.si^bnrg  at  this  time  was  likewise  the  headquarters  of  the  art  of  wood-cnttisis 

aud  ot  book-publishiuK. 
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etc..  lo  which  is  appended  ti  ii«*»fnl  Uliic  hook  on  children  i  hy  his  mn  Kudolpli  t, 
directed  agaitiKt  the  abuses  of  midwives  and  children  s  nurses  — so  that  the  whole,  in 
its  ^erj  title,  iroplUs  io  not  too  mild  a  wiiy  the  absndonment  of  the  old  patha.  All 
snrgeong,  he  say  a,  must  irive  place  to  Theophraatus  von  Hohenbeim,  and  it  baa  quite 
the  tone  of  P^Lnic^^tanS  when  he  ppenks  of  the  **  oUJ  son^  and  dance",  which  must  be 
abandoned,  and  aj*xerrs  iliat  '  nothing,  however,  is  older  than  nature".  With  Theo- 
phra^tns  von  Ilohcrihcitn  ton,  WncrtT:  is  parnpst  in  his  opposition  to  stitchinj;,  pro- 
hiMii,  ;i!tM'diiii;  to  check  h;i'iuorrhH>jH,  putilticcs  in  fr<>p!i  woumls,  hurniii^  for  hicmor- 
t  iiuge,  charnm  and  *' Chumcteres "  or  Mpeliii,  as  well  as  Hj^ain.-t  cramming  wonndii 
with  rajES  and  donls  (aa  "Quellmeiaaer*),  the  i«o«called  tenta:  "Medicine  ia  what 
belonsTii  in  the  wouiida,  and  n«tt  auch  chmrs".  **They  makeuaeof  clouta  and  raga 
and  other  thinjEB  in  tiieir  bal.sam,  oil  or  ^-alv*-.  uihI  forriMy  stuff  such  thinjea  down 
bftween  tlie..sulures  of  the  w«»unds.  Thus  they  wipe  out  the  wounds  just  as  a  fsunner 
cleansps  hi.s  barrel  after  making  a  shot.  '  I'pon  the  diet  of  the  wounded  also.  Wuertz, 
with  Theophra-itu-i  Vim  Hi)heulieiin.  laid  iireat  stress:  "Hold  him  as  a  woman  in 
childbed!  In  nunshot  wounds  he  no  longer  follows  the  method  of  Gersdoff,  aud 
cenanreii  the  maltreat  nicnt  ul  such  wounds  with  inairumenia  and  fillets  drawn  through 
them,  while  be  also  speaks  aieainat  the  checkinje  of  bleeding  by  cauatica  and  the  hot 
iron.  Penetrating  wounda  of  the  chest  he  carefully  closoa  by  a  auture,  and  discards 
trnpanninir,  a  cour.s«»  in  which  he  shi)\v-,  himself  the  foroninner  of  a  l<ing  line  of 
€-rnirient  Miri:e«uis  4>f  the  iHth  and  I'Jih  <  etit iiries.  Desaulf.  1  )it  tletilmch,  Strnniever  etc. 
Like  these  li<'  prt  fers  to  leave  depressions  of  tlie  skull  to  the  healing  powers  of  nature, 
Fonl-sroelliiig  he  regards  everywhere  of  evil  omen  as  retcnrds  the  courheof  wounds, 
Fractnrea  he  treats  with  aplinta,  and  not  with  the  earlier  and  cu'^tomary  barharoua 
extending  macbinea,  while  be  distinguiahea  ^'concealt-d  fractures"  (fisaurea  etc.)  from 
those  of  the  ordinary  kind.  He  is  ncquainled  with  traumatic  fever,  pyu  mia  and  the 
diphtheria  of  wounds,  is  the  fir«f  to  perform  nniputHtion  of  the  tl  t<:li  and  one  of  the 
*»arliest  surgeons  lo  in^i^•t  upon  heiilinsr  hy  first  intention.  h  he  declares  pos'sible 
only  before  the  entrance  of  air.  Finally  Wuertz  insists  upon  a  knowledge  of  anatomy 
as  thoroughly  neceaanry  for  the  aurgeon!  surgeon  ahould  know  the  atracture  of 
the  akeietou,  the  muiK*lea  and  the  chief  nervt^a  ntid  veaaelH,  ko  that  »h«  n  I  e  U oka  at  a 
wound  he  may  at  once  recognise  what  organs  are  wounded,  and  not  need  firal  to  rake 
and  poke  with  the  probe,  ignorance  of  anatomy  ia  to  blame  for  ao  many  crooked 
fractures.'  " 

The  (lerman-Helgian  \'esiilius  and  Kyff  niu.st  also  be  mentioned  as  surgeons  of 
luipurtance.    1  he  former  wrote  a  ■  Chirurgia  Magna. 

c.  Midwifery  and  Gynrocology. 

The  laborB  in  this  (Icpartineiit  were  iiitendeil  for  8iiru[coiis  and  iiiid- 
wiveB,  and  were,  on  the  whole,  mere  reproiUietions  of  old  material.  Mid- 
wifery, including  its  operative  branch,  lay  entirely  in  ihe  hands  of  the 
midwives,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  empirics  or  ordinarv  surgeons,  as  well  as  the 
better  surgeons,  where  such  existed,  operated  simply  in  the  worst  cases 
(where  they  could  not  become  expert),  or  rather  massacred  with  them,  or 
better  after  their  style.  This  was  the  case  ia  Rheinhesse  too  even  as  late 
lis  1848. 


1.  Among  the  Swiaa  aurgeona  of  that  day  a  brisk  aeientifie  activity  rouat  have  pre- 
vailed.  Jacob  Buwmann,  a  auq^eon  at  Zurich,  pnbliahed  an  anatomy  written 
ID  Qerman  and  adorned  with  38  plates,  after  aketcbea  by  AlbrechtDurer,  1575. 
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"  Dcr  swantrertMi  Fraweii  mul  1 1(^1  tain  men  ItosengurUui   '  of  Kin'harius 
Kocssliu    calK  il  :ils()  Rhodioii.  lUeU  152(1)  the  Elder,  a  pliysician  of  VV'orjas 
on-tlie-Kliini'  and  Frankfort  on-tbe-Main,  was  written  in  the  st^le  of  tL*? 
Greek  ami  Aiubiuu  plj3*sician8  and  Albcitus  Ma«;nus. 

This  work  is  more  important  as  the  Hrst  separnte  treatise  on  midwiferj  m  ihe 
Oermati  laDcuage  (written  principally  too  for  inidwiv€S  and  women),  tbmo  for  it» 
coDtonts,  which  relate  chiefly  to  medical  midwifery.*  Still  it  alto  di»cu8HM  aone  of 
the  manipulations  of  the  art.  tocetiier  with  instrumentii,  the  treatment  of  childbfc 
the  diseases  of  children  ptc  ,  a  nd  the  t'u'tul  positiooB  (face  presentations  are  mentioned  ! 
«?nme  of  wliic  li  sire  con>tructed  entirely  from  fancy.  Among  the  opfrativr  jipocedtir*-? 
*»ven  poiiiilie  version  in  breech  preseniatiurifs.  deliniteU-  und  pr(  (  i-.  y  n  &rlxft).  fine? 
place,  so  that  Hoiislin  here  anticipated  Pure,  though  he  in  j:eDeriii  .>ull  nives  prt  ft-rt- cct- 
to  version  by  the  bead.  When  the  chltd  is  dead,  he  recommends  the  induction  «f 
premature  delivery.  This  charming  '^Rosenjearteii"  contains  little,  indeed,  yet  qoite 
enoneh,  of  the  truly  horrible  doctrines  (»f  operative  ntidwilery  in  tliMi  •lay,  and  which 
continued  in  vogue  for  a  long  tinio  thoroafler.  In  spite  of  Clinstiunity  the  parturi»'nt 
womat?  Imd  not  yet  ntfniiiol  ^TifficitMit  iinportnnce  to  fl.iini  'Ik-  notic*^  an<!  aid  <jf  the 
highly  educated  phxAtuiuu^!  In  dii^  "  Uurden  of  Rohe^s  iuo  there  i>  oc*. asK'tiullj  a 
stronger  odor  of  blood,  fumigations  with  dovcs'-dung,  hawks'  duug  etc.  than  ot  ro«es! 
Perhaps  the  title  may  have  sprunj^  from  the  "  Roienjearten  "  near  Worms,  welt-knowa 
from  the  Nibelunsen.  and  which  still  bcsrs  the  same  name  to-dsy.  The  book,  in  rpite 
of  its  serai-popular  design  and  plan  and  its  lack  of  independence  in  many  things. 
wf\s;  a  pionfpr  \VM(  k  in  its  day.  ntid  was  translated  into  all  tite  languagesof  the  time  *  Ir 
shoulij,  liowt'vi.M  1)1'  iiHMit iune<i  thnt  it  rt'Cntn mends  mothers  to  um>e  their  own  children, 
and  gives  a  good  description  of  puerperal  disease?:,  the  eye-diseases  of  childi*  n  etc. 
A  .similar  but  much  less  valuable  work,  "  De  uteris-,  de  pariente  ct  j arlii  liber",  was 
published  by 

J.  VAN  DB  3IBBRSCHK  (Jssoa  a  Pratis,  1487-1558). 
Anothf»r  "  Frawen-Rosenicarten    wns  written  br 

Waltbbr  Hermann*  Rypp  (Reiff,  about  1545), 
a  physician  and  surgeon  of  Strassburg,  and  a  writer  of  text^books  on  the  subjects  oi 
distilling,  anatomy  and  surgery,  which  display  some  oritfinatity.  In  his  "  Die  deutsche 

Ciili  III  trie",  155!),  he  mentions  the  ligstion  of  arteries  with  a  silk  thread,  in  the  arm 
above,  in  the  neck  below,  the  wouml. 

"  Ein  scIhui  lustig  Tro^Jthiich!*-  von  deit  em}ifnni!knii«5cn  iind  <:<'^'"f  '*  "  <l<^r  Mt-n- 
schen  *  etc.,  de.signed  for  midwives.  had  for  u.s  auiiiur  the  surgeon  and  aistrouomtcal, 
political,  historical  and  dramatic  writer  of  Zurich, 

.Jacob  Ri  eff  (died  1558). 
In  this  work  smooth  and  toothed  forceps  for  the  extraction  of  dead  fiituses  are  given. 
The  author  recommends  cephalic,  in  addition  to  podalic  version,  and,  like  Parf ,  gives 
an  account  of  terrific  monsters. 


1.  Argentine  edition,  Martinus  Plach,  junior.   Dniea  letare  anno  \Sl^,  corrcdore 

Adelpho  phyaico. 

2.  Doctor,  ns  he  exprps^'y  rnll^  himself  ami  -a:^  he  is  denignatcd  in  the  *' Privilegium*' 

of  tli>'  i'mp< Toi-  Maximiiiun,  l)earini:  ii:it<  Si  jit,  1512 

3.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  dutchess  Catherine  ol  8a.\ony,  lirutiswick  and  Luneberg.  and 

is  adorned  with  good  woodcuts. 

4.  In  England  it  was  translated,  under  the  title  of  "The  Byrtlie  of  Mankyndi'* 

(London,  1565),  by  a  Dr.  Raynalde.  (H.) 
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1  be  bi'lipt'  in  the  influence  of  the  devil  upon  pregnant  and  lyinp-in  wompn  wa« 
still  so  jjreat,  that  it  was  a  common  opinion  that  he  often  subatitm^^d  '  ehangcli  n<!s  ' 
for  the  natanl  children,  and  Luther,  with  all  his  intellectual  power,  declared  that 
tbeae  chanjeeltiigi  could  be  distinjsnifihed  bj  their  load  cries.  f«oal  evMoationB 
(Scbei  ssen !)  etc.  Monsters  ori^nated  from  the  nins  of  their  parents  etc.  In  cephalic 
version  the  author  nives  the  followio}:  directions:  '*  Die  kindend  froow  (soil)  darch 
die  Hebamm  zu  dpm  Bett  verordnet  und  uelegt  werde  mit  dem  houpt  nider  und  deni 
Arss  hoher.  Die  Hebainra  nln  r  ,<ol  \or  dor  frouwen  sifzfn,  fie  warfpn,  wyscn  leiten, 
schjben  und  bucken,  das  kind  mit  beeden  scbenckein  sanipi  dem  sirssh'  hinder  odrr 
ob  Hich  Kej^en  der  frouwen  rugken  sch.vben,  dumit  es.  mit  dem  houptlein  umbkeei  t  uiit 
rechter  bort  werden  kdnne."  (Schroder.) 

LtJBOVlcirs  BoNACiOLUs  (Buonaccioli,  about  1540), 
»  professor  in  Ferrura,  discasses  natural  pretrnancj-  and  parturition,  and  believes  that 
a  woman  could  brini?  forth  as  manj  as  160  children  —  too  small  a  number,  nt  lenst  if 
we  count  all  the  ovh  which  peri«h  without  bearing  fruit   Other  handbooks  for 
midwires.  some  of  which  were  purHjigrntecoloKical  in  their  contents,  were  written  by: 

NicoL.  RooRKus  (about  1542),  a  physician  of  Paris ; 

Mattb.  Oornax  (abont  1550),  a  professor  in  Vienna ; 

Ant.  MAftiA  ViSNUsTi  (about  1562)  :  the  versatile 

Fabrk  ii'B  AB  Aqcapendkntb,  wbo  fised  the  duration  of  involution 
at  fifteen  days ; 

RbaLDO  OoLUMBO; 

THADD.ivns  Dt'Ncs,  author  of  MuUebriuni  morborum  omnis  genesis, 
remedia  eu .  \  Strassbni^,  1565  j 

SciiMo  .MERcrRio  (Geron.  Mercurii,  died  lf)02)  of  Rome,  a  surgeon  and 
Doniinicaii  monk  (La  eoinrnare  o  niCfoglitricH'); 

Adam  Lomcerfs  (1 528-1  nSli),  city-physician  of  Frankfort; 

Ambrosu's  P.\i»en  (nhoiu  l.'iRO): 

Joii.  WiTTicH  (1 037-1 5!HJ)  of  Weimar,  ordinarj*  pbysieiau  in  Arnstadt; 

T>AVii)  Merlich  s  (1557-1  (i^fii  ; 

Hai.d  Ronssei  s  (about  1597)  : 

Martin  Akakia,  pnifessor  at  Paris  ( 153H-1588)  ; 

<;krvais  dk  i.a  Toi  ruE  (about  1587),  aud 

LnrisK  H(.i  u<iK(.is  (  Hoursior,  born  1564).  who  was  educated  in  i^nrC's 
8cbo<»l  for  midwives  iu  the  Hotei-Dieu. 

Th»'  I)i<pft<ips  of  Children  were  separate!}'  trcntf^  l  as  we  have  seen,  as  early  as  the 
close  ot  liie  Middlf  .\t:e,->.  During  the  course  ot"  the  Hiih  centurj  this  s'ii!)jort  wa?  nlso 
discussed  hy  Lobera  d'  Avila  (1.351 ) :  Hieron.  Mercurinlis  ( 15S:i) ;  P.  8eb.  Michelburg 
(Seb.  Anstrius.  1640),  even  in  a  popular  st.vle,  as  in  "Ein  Regiment  der  Gesundheit 
fardie  jnngen  Kinder"  etc.,  Frankfort,  1549;  Quirinus  ApoUinarts,  a  new  Albertus 
Magnus  ("von  Weibem"  etc.,  154!»);  ^mil.  Vejtosins  of  Arezzo  discussed  fecunda- 
tion, preirnuncjr  and  parturition  in  hexameter  verse  (1508).  [To  these  we  may  add 
Ijeonfllo  Vettori  (Victoriii?.  Ltonellus  Favonfimis.  dird  1520),  n  priifessor  in  BolognS) 
and  author  of  "  l)e  aMrritiidinihus  infantum  tr;u  tJitus  "  ( Innolstadt  l."4  f) ;  Thomas 
Phajer,  whose  "  Rejciment  ot  life,  whereunto  is  added  a  treatise  on  pestilence  and  a 
book  of  children"  (London,  1544),  has  been  already  mentioned;  and  Mtchele  Colombo, 
a  pupil,  and  commentator  upon  the  writings,  of  Hercuriali,  (De  morbis  pueroruro, 
Venice,  1600).  n.] 
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4.  Tfl£  EEFORM  OF  FORMAL,  AND  RIMULTANEOUS  rOIT?7DATTON  OF  FAXHOLOO- 
ICAL  ANATOMY.  THE  FOUNDING  01  PflYSIOLOGY. 

Mondino  bud  nlrcadv  umuXq  a'beginning  in  the  erection  of  the  science 
of  anatomy  on  the  basis  of  the  examination  of  the  human  cadaver,  but  tli< 
straetore,  as  we  have  seen,  was  pushed  forward  only  very  slciwly  ufter  his 
day.  It  was  not  until  the  IGth  century  tliat  it  advanced  rapidly  and  hocame 
indej>en<lent,  througii  the  refutation  of,  and  its  emancipation  trorn.  the 
doctrines  of  Galen.  In  this  work  Vesalius  took  the  lead  of  all  others. 
Through  his  exertions  was  effected  that  which  we  may  properly  call  Uw 
roforni  of  anatomy,  and  thus  too  the  preparatory  excavations  were  made 
for  the  foundations  of  pathological  anatomy  and  physiology. 

At  first  serious  errors,  bnnded  down  from  Anticiuii  v  ])r<>ved  irenuine  bindraoeesto 
a  far  grander  advancement.  Such  wbs  the  Galenic  doctrine  that  the  artrrirs  sine* 
they  wer*»  nmptv  in  fhf  cadaver,  contained  only  th»'  %'it?il  spirits.  »nd  that  the  Vfin? 
alone  contaiiuMl  bluod  .  that  liie  blood  flowed  lorwardis  in  ihe  veins  during  inspiration, 
ao)!  backwardii  in  expiration,  without  returnin;:  to  the  lieart,  and  wa^  totirelj  con- 
sumed in  the  processes  of  nutrition.  United  to  this  was  the  further  error  tbst  the 
blood  and  the  ealidum  innaium  oozed  through  the  septum  ventrieulorum  from  the 
ri<^ht  to  the  left  half  of  the  heart.  Moreover  larjse  pore-shaped  anastomoses  hettreen 
the  veins  fas  well  as  between  the  arteries)  were  everywhere  sniinr|it,  and,  in  Kpiteof  th« 
discovery  of  the  valves  of  the  v»'iri«  nnd  the  defecfinn  of  tin'  inip'Trnrnhility  of  the 
septuui.  in  spite  too  of  the  removal  of  tiie  erroneous  opiiitun  that  the  veins  tool:  their 
orti^iu  from  the  liver,  anatumiiits  were  unable  to  free  themselves  from  the  old  ideas. 
Thus  onljr  the  IDEA  of  the  lesser  circulation  was  discovered.  The  vital  spirits  vers 
still  supposed  to  flow  through  the  arteries  into  the  body,  that  is  into  the  veins  and  the 
hrnin,  where  the  animal  spirits  were  separated.  (Compare  Onlen  and  Ancieat 
Medicine  in  General. ) 

a.  Anatomy, 

inasmuch  as  it  was  for  the  most  |):iri  entirely  uncultivated,  us  well  as  Imyely 
falsified  Uy  inferences  drawtt  frotn  llic  nnat<Jiny  of  the  low  er  nniiii.'ds.  furnished 
a  fruitful,  as  well  :us  suitable,  fieUi  for  the  acquisition  of  medical  facts. the 
creation  of  tnedical  principles,  and  for  numerous  discoveries.  Then'  wore 
heapeil  together  in  a  pit)porlioi>  utterly  impossible  at  a  later  perit)d.  Hu- 
man anatomv  owed  the  active  culture  which  it  received  in  Italv  diiriuu  the 
inth  century,  as  in  the  .Vu-xatidrian  period,  to  the  fancy  of  c(»iitern|K>raiy 
princes.  includiiiL;  the  jinjK.s.  Without  their  patrouaj^e  the  humau  bodies 
nece8S.ir3"  for  its  pro.«iecutiou  would  not  have  been  accessible.  Wherever 
these  were  wanting,  as  in  (lennany  etc..  auatotny  remained  in  a  lau>riiish- 
iuij  condition,  even  as  iate  as  the  threshold  of  the  present  <*entury.  Kix>m 
the  noces.-<;n  \  comparison  of  (lalenic'  'Or  animal)  anat«>iny  with  the  now 
htiinan  unatoiny.  in  order  to  refute  the  former  nnd  to  j^eptirate  it  from  the 
latter,  a  beiiinning  of  the  later  science  of  comparative  anatomy  was  like- 
wise made. 


1.  Versalius  was  the  first  to  declare  that  Galen  rt  anatonij  was  ba^ed  upon  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  lower  animals. 
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The  eminent  pioneer  of  anatomy  and  the  positive  tendency  in  general 
of  all  the  new  medical  science  was  the  ingenions^  indefhtigable,  danntlesSf 
inspired  and  self-sacrificing  Gennan-Belgian  inirestigator, 

Akdebas  Vksalius  (bom  Dec.  31, 1514.  died  Oct.  2^  1504)  of  Bmssels, 

He  it  was  who  first,  and  for  a  long  period  alone,  boldly  and  persistently 
combated  by  facts,  and  not  (like  Theophrastas  von  Hohenheim)  by  specu* 
lations,  the  popular  reverence  for  the  authority  of  Galen's  animal  anatomy, 
eradicated  it,  if  not  among  all  bis  <*ontemporaries.  at  least  for  the  iViture, 
and  thereby  placed  observation  in  possession  of  its  rights.  In  this  task  he 
was  ti>e  first  to  employ  wood-cnts  drawn  after  nature  in  illustration  of  his 
anatomical  works, and  thus  to  fbmish  a  good  snbstitnte  for  direct  per- 
sonal inspection  to  those  who  could  not  themselves  make  dissections,  a 
class  whose  uumbcT,  for  i-easoiia  casil3*  cotuM?iv.al)lo,  wjis  at  that  period  very 
large.  Fortunately  Joh.  Stephun  von  Calcar  (Kalker),  a  pupil  of  Titian 
ami  an  excellent  artist,  was  at  Ills  command,  and  tho  imme  of  this  artist 
has  boon  particularly  immortaliml  l>v  tho  plates  of  Vesaiius. 

Almost  everywhere  Vesaliiis  placed  himsclC  in  express  opposition  to 
Craien.  Thus  he  denied  the  existence  of  the  os  intcrmaxillare  in  adults, 
and  the  composition  of  the  inferior  maxilla  of  two  bones.  In  like  manner 
he  reduced  Galen's  seven  bones  of  ike  sternum  to  three,  and  irave  to  the 
sacrum  (and  cowyx  »  five  or  six  pieces,  instead  f)f  the  three  of  (Jalen.  to 
opposition  to  the  latter  Vesaiius  also  establtsbed  the  existence  of  marrow 
in  the  bones  of  the  hand  '  and  refuted  his  assumption  of  an  iroputrescible 
bone  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  his  a.ssertion  of  the  strong  curvature  of  the 
bones  of  the  upper  arm  and  the  thigh.  He  maintained  that  nerves  and 
muscles  stood  in  no  relation  of  prf)portionate  strength  to  each  other,  for 
that  stout  nerves  were  distributed  to  small  musclef*.  :ind  conversi'ly ; 
that  the  tendons  wore  similar  in  constitution  to  thf>  liLraiiu^ni.s  and  not  to 
the  muscles,  that  the  latter  \v<>rc  in  sorm*  respects  independent,  \  csalinH 
denic«l  the  existence  of  a  izeneral  tnnscle  of  the  skin,  proved  that  the  inter- 
costal nuiscles  merely  se|)arate  the  ribs  f mm  each  other,  without  either  ex- 
panding or  contracting  the  thorax  :  discarded  the  origin  of  the  vena  cava 
inferior  from  thi*  liver,  the  ;!^snin|)ti()n  n\'  eotylerlons  in  the  linniaii  female, 
the  '<ep:(ration  of  the  1)oim  -  mI'  the  sym|ihysis  during  parluritif>n  etc.  -  all 
in  opposition  to  (ialen.  lie  first  described  tiie  course  of  the  vena  a/ygos 
and  the  subclavian  vein.  th<'  diictns  venosus.  the  absence  of  the  rete  mira- 
bile  in  the  brain,  the  hve  cerebral  ventricles  and  the  non-glandular  charac- 


1.  1  hese  were:  "  De  coiporus  humant  fabiica  libri  «eptein ",    Busil,   I54'l:  and 

"  Suorum  de  fabrica  corporis  buroani  librorutn  epitome  ".  Basil,  1513.  In  defence 
of  tlieae  works  lie  abo  wrote:  "  Gabr.  Gimei  Hediolanensi.s  apologiie  Franc.  Potei 
pro  Galeni  anatotne  exanien",  Venet,  1564,  and  "Anatomicarnm  Gabrielis 
Fall<^pii  observationum  examen",  Venet  1564.  (H.) 

2.  Sjlvius  mect-s  this  fact  by  stylinj:  its  discoverer '*  Vesanus"  (one  of  the  anicniflc-? 

of  controversial  literature  in  th:it  day  i.  urul  n«igainini:  that  the  bones  of  the  hand 
were  difTereotly  constructed  in  the  days  of  Galen !    ( H.) 
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ter  of  the  carnncles  ;  gave  a  description  of  tlie  Teitibale  of  the  ear  and 
the  long  process  of  the  malleas,  the  tensor  tympani  musde,  the  lahyrinth. 
the  sphenoid  bone,  the  mediastinam,  the  peritoneum  and  omentum,  the 
cardia  and  pylorus^  the  fornix  and  septum  pellucidom,  the  movements  of 
tlie  brain  etc.  etc.  —  proof  enough  that  he  overturned  the  old  anatomy  hi 
all  points,  replaced  it  with  a  new  science,  and  added  even  to  the  laUer  ae« 
discoveries !  Of  course  Vesalius  was  no  more  exempt  than  any  other  man 
flrom  individual  errors,  and  those  of  his  own,  and  the  past,  age  i  Thus  in 
his  view  tlie  veins  alone  were  bloodvessels,  while  thearterms  were  still  car 
riers  of  the  vital  spirits  and  simply  nppenduges  of  the  veins.  Tn  like 
manner  he  still  assumed  originally  the  existence  of  pores  in  the  seplura 
ventrlculorum,  and  it  was  not  until  1543  or  1555  that,  under  the  le:id  of 
other  anatomists,  he  gave  up  this  idea.  These  are  all  mere  shadows, 
necessary  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  picture  I 

Vesalius  had  the  extremely  rare  fortune  t^j  find  favorable  condittons 
for  the  i>crfection  and  realization  of  his  great  endowments  as  an  anatomist 
and  physician  in  his  family  and  in  his  age.  He  was  also  fortunate  enou^ 
to  strike  upon  a  subject  almost  entirely  unworked  and  readily  accessible  to 
the  senses.  Scion  of  a  family  of  physicians  -  his  great  great-grandfather, 
Peter  of  Wesel  on  the  Rhine,  had  been  a  physician,  his  great  gnindfather. 
Johann  von  Wessele  (who  subsequently  immigrated  as  a  professor  to  Lou- 
vain,  for  which  rejison  the  familv  came  to  Belgium  and  clianind  its  nnme^. 
was  physician  to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  his  grandfather  (Kberhard) 
again  was  a  physician  —  he  himself  wns  also  the  son  of  thn  apotlieenrv  of 
a  ivlntive  of  Charles  y  .  whose  ntlt-nlion  was  llius  dircfted  to  him.  lu 
addition  to  all  these  fort tniiiti'  cirL-iunstances,  he  was  :il)K'  to  jittt  iid  the  ln  >t 
schools,  at  n  time  when  auuLomy  was,  so  to  speak,  in  the  very  air  !  He  was 
never  hicking  in  assiduity,  zetd  and  sirciigtli  of  charactt?r.  ({uatities  which, 
in  Contrast  to  the  cerlaialy  ran'  faxor-^  of  fortune  already  !nenti<»n«Hl. 
redounded  to  his  credit'  Ilisprimaiy  education  he  recfMv«'d  iii  Ii(»iivaiii. 
Subsequently  he  was  ahii-  lo  go  to  Mont[)ellier  and  I'uiis.  whi-rc  the  anato- 
mist (Juido  truidi  (V  idtis  >'idins.  died  of  Florence.  Llic  friend  uf 
Benvenut^>  <'"llini.  with  whom  hr  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Pari>.  and  tlie 
restless  W'inther.  i  ( ! iinlhcr)  oi  Aiuiernacli  on  the  Hhinc.  lioth  at  this  pcriixl 
rcisidinu:  in  Paris.  sm'Vv  his  teaehei-s.  Jact>b.  Syh  iu»  (l)ubois,  difd  1  .'•  ja), 
the  famous  practical  anatomist  discoverer  of  the  fissure  and  acqurduct  of 
Sylvius,  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg.  the  paiuii<  uhis  etc.),  wiio  ^ave 
names  to  the  vessels  and  musirles  and  suguest<'d  the  injceiion  o['  the  ves- 
sels, was  also  out'  of  his  teachers.  Tlie  ujo^il  fam  ui'*  of  his  fellow  students 
nnder  Syl\  ins  was  Servetus.  Sylvius,  how<  \  t  r.  as  is  often  the  casr  with 
teachers  ami  pupils,  in  his  efforts  to  uphoUl  the  a  u'icnl  (Iah*ri,  became 
afterwards  the  chief  of  A'esalius  s  (jpi)onenis.  With  tiu-  olijci  i  of  tU'ft  ndiiig 
flalen  he  asserted  that  the  perfectly  straight  thigh  bones,  wliich.  as  i-ver} 
one  saw.  were  not  ( iirv»;d  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  Galen,  were 
the  result  of  the  narr<.)W  trowscrs  of  his  contemporaries,  and  that  they  must 
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have  been  curved  in  their  natural  oonditlon,  when  uninterfered  with  by  art ! 
In  Pkurist  at  this  time  animal  disaections  exclasively  were  practised,  and  it 
was  only  after  his  retam  home  —  in  bis  20tb  year — to  Louvain  that 
Vesaiina  was  able,  at  considerable  risk  to  himself,  to  steal  a  human  skele- 
ton fh>m  the  •LTaliows.  Soon  after  be  entered  the  militarr  service  as  sur- 
geon, a  position  which,  by  the  investigation  of  dead  bodies,  he  made  fruit- 
ftil  in  the  attainment  of  the  object  of  his  life.  At  the  age  of  23  years  he 
became  professr)r  of  anatomy  at  Padua,  where  at  first  he  lectured  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  fialen.  but  subsequently  independently  of 
these.  Vosaiiiis  also  taught  in  Pisa  and  Bologna  at  this  period  when  he 
wrote  his  chief  work.  In  the  year  1543  he  was  called  to  Belgium  as  phy- 
sician of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  in  this  position  he  came  also  to 
Germany. 

As  soon  as  h\9  iiook  made  Its  appearance  it  awakened  oppodtion 
eveiywliere.  Ijo  the  front  rank  of  his  opponents  was  the  professor  of 
anatomy  at  iiome. 

Bartolommeo  Ei  sTACciii  (died  1574), 

tho  (lisfov^rf^r  of  the  En>;t?ichian  tube  '!5r)'_';  he  regarded  it  as  udapted  to  (>onduct 
l»ti>  ptc.  Mut  ()(  the  ear,  anii  to  receive  medicines),  the  stapes  th«'  nu>irn)lii>  of  the 
coflilea,  the  uietiibranous  cochlea,  the  tensor  tjnipani  muscle,  the  origin  of  the  optic 
nervei,  the  sixth  cerebral  nerves,  and  the  sapra-renal  espBales.  He  deseribed  the 
muscles  of  the  throat  and  neck,  the  thoracic  duct,  the  four  pnlmonary  veins,  the 
uterus  etc.,  and  prepored  Kome  anatoniical  plates,  famous  for  their  arti^stic  perfection, 
which  were  tir.Ht  found  and  published  hj  Lancisi  in  the  18th  centnrj.  With  him  were 
nnited  in  their  opposition  to  Vesaiius  : 

PRAvrisrrs  Pt^TEl  s  (about  15G2)  of  Afrcclli,  and 
Jou.  Dhvankkk  (Kichraaun.  died  l.')ljO)  of  the  Weltciuw, 
professor  in  Marburg,  but  a  man  of  little  importance  ^Anutomia:  pars  prior  etc., 
Marbars,  io'M)  : 

Mattbo  RBAtDO  Colombo  (born  1490  ?,  died  1559)  of  Cremona, 
a  pqpil  and  prosector  of  Vesaiius.  He  described  the  duplicatnres  of  the  peritoneum, 
the  ventricles  of  the  larjrnx,  the  terminations  of  the  nertes  in  the  muscles,  the 
mosculas  oniohyoideuii.  the  thyroid  <:Iand  and  its  Increased  .size  in  women,  which 
produced  a  fullfi«'ss  nf  (hfir  nf^rks  Frihr)  etc.  Sun^oquentlv  he  was  tlif  vMroe««or  of 
V'e.salius  at  Pndua,  but  most  unirniicrnl  to  his  master.  Colombo  w:is  an  r.-jiiM  ialij- 
good  osteologist,  and  likewise  an  excellent  practical  obstetrician,  tlie  flr^t  who  com- 
bated the  doctrine  of  the  ctUbtUc.  He  likewise  was  the  fir»t  who  deroonstrated 
experimentally  that  the  htood  passed  from  the  lunijcs  into  the  pulmonary  vein*.  That 
it  pushed  on  further  into  the  left  ventricle,  thus  establishing  the  lesser  circulation  from 
one  .side  of  the  heart  to  the  other,  this  he  did  not  expressly  teach,  but  it  was  reserved 
for  Harvey.  Sf'rver  as  htH  ;i-<  ('olnrnbo  eottid  not  pet  rid  of  the  idea  nf  fhf'  "  spiritus", 
«n*l  thus  both  had  only  approxunutions  to  tht'  correct  idea  ol"  tiie  ic.sser  circulation. 
Uar%-ey  wa.*<  the  tirnt  who  recognized  this  a.s  a  pure  circulation  oi  blood.  Colombo 
bears  the  responsibility  of  having  been  the  first  person  to  perform  vivisection  upon 
dojES  instead  of  hogR,  for  the  reason  that  the  latter  were  snnojini;;  by  their  squealing. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  appeared  as  partisans  of  V'esalius, 

GlOV.  FiLiPPO  iNORASBUa  (1510->15d0)  of  Hecalbutoin  Sicily, 
professor  at  Naples,  the  most  accurate  osteolosisl  of  his  aice,  and  one  of  the  best 
myoiofpsts ; 
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GlAHBATTISTA  GaHAMO  (1515-1579), 

a  professor  at  Ferrara,  and  ordinary  phjraiciftti  of  the  duke  of  that  citj,  who  defrribf^i 
first  in  1546  the  valves  of  the  volns  (though,  accordinjr  to  Landois.  ihey  w^re  already 
known  to  Theodorct,  bishop  of  Syria  i,  and  also  nave  a  very  accurate  description  of 
the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities.  The  latter  physician,  however,  did  not  enter 
very  enerjietieally  into  the  contest. 

As  the  fame  of  Vcsalius  iiicreaflecl.  so  also  did  the  op|XttitioD  to  bis 
worlc,  and  accordingly  (Minrles  V.  requested  the  Faculty  of  SalatDsnca  to 
examine  into  the  orthodoxy  of  the  book.  Here  again  that  enlightened 
body  rendered  their  decision  in  the  interests  f>r  peraecuted  science  (1556). 
Vesalius,  however,  weary  with  the  opposition  encountered  in  Italy,  retonied 
to  his  home,  and  thence  went  to  Basel  (he  left  here  a  skeleton  whicli  is  still 
presen'ed).  The  latter  change  was  made  ])at-ily  in  the  interests  of  a  nev 
edition  of  his  liook.  partly  to  deliver  lectures  in  that  ctt}'.  Finally  IMiiiip  11. 
called  the  watidering  investigator  to  Madrid  as  his  physician.  But  here 
again  he  sulfered  renewed  persecutions,  especiall3*  from  the  priests,  who  saw 
clearly  that  a  portion  of  the  light  with  which  Vesalius  was  illumining  the 
body  must  also  fall  upon  the  belief  in  immortality  and  the  resufTection,aiid 
that  the  latter  would  thus  finally*  be  broken  into  fragments.  It  is 
also  said  that  during  the  dissection  of  a  Spanish  woman  signs  of  life 
were  still  observed,  or  according  to  another  version  of  the  stor)*,  as  Vesalius 
was  dissecting  the  mistress  of  a  priest  he  discovered  some  disagreeable 
results  of  priestly  potency ;  perhaps  the  latter  circumstance  may  have 
given  origin  to  the  former  calumnious  story.  Howe%'er  this  may  be.  this 
much-persecute«i  irritable  and  impetuous,  rather  than  good  and  discreet, 
reformer  and  diampion  of  the  truth,  in  a  fit  of  ill-humor,  undertook  s 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  lie  came  near  losing  bis  life  by  shipwre<*k,  and 
died  on  his  return,  upon  the  island  of  Zante,  of  a  disease  contrseted 
through  the  accident,  to  which  he  bad  been  exposed,  and  just  at  the  time 
when  he  was  honorably  recalled  to  Padua  as  a  professor. 

We  may  consider  as  a  predecessor  of  Vesalius  the  alreadj*  mentioned 

GiACOMo  Berenoario  of  Carpi, 

who  was  a  professor  at  Bologna  from  li>02  to  1">27.  in  whioii  hitti  i  v.  ar  he  withdrew 
to  Ferrara  hanished.  as  it  would  seem,  hy  the  jusliliable  hatred  of  the  Boloprr''-* 
Ffp  first  dissoett  li  .«wtn^.  nnd  then  numerous  humnn  bodies,  and  also  defended  lanii 
his  enemies  said  practiced ^  vivisections  nnd  pedera-xty'  upon  convicts.     He  wns  ibt 
first  to  describe  the  os  basilare  and  the  sinus  sphenoidei,  the  latter  of  which  he  con- 
sidered (be  source  of  catarrh;  the  roembrann  tympani,  concerniniE  the  oriiriiiof  which 
whether  from  the  auditory  nerveo,  or  from  the  meninfEes,  he  however  remained  is 
doubt.    He  also  describeil  inexactly  the  muscles  <>f  the  evf,  the  cerebral  ventricle^ 
the  choroid  plexus,  the  pineal  irland.  the  coniM>\i(iti  f>f  the  ventricles  with  the  c»n»l 
of  thr'  spinal  cord,  the  ahjirnro  of  Tirrve-roots  in  the  cprebelhmi,  thf  .spinal  conl  ari*i 
cervical  nerves,  the  punclu  hitlu y malia,  can'iim,  vermiform  appendix  etc.    He  alifo 
tauiiht  that  there  were  no  poi'iH  in  the  septum  reniriouloTUm,  that  the  veins  iwl 

1.  'V\\\%  crime,  in  coiisequcnce  of  the  unexampled  immoraltj  which  prevailed  in 

Italy  at  this  time  and  «til!  Inter  wuf  by  rt«>  monns  nneommon  Thprp  were  ♦>vfB 
booits  upon  all  norts  of  possible  and  iuipro]>cr  varieties  of  sexual  intercourse. 
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vteriet  iMaeMed  valves  *t  ihebeart,  sod  that  valve*  aleo  existed  between  the  auricles 
and  ventricles  of  that  organ.  By  the  injection  into  the  veins  of  fluids,  which  made 
their  appearance  upon  thr  papHlrr.  he  settled  tbe  qneption  whctlur  tlic  Indnej'S  were 
simple  organs  of  nrination.  iind  cli'sircil  up  the  course  of  the  abdomiiiiil  veins. 

Amontr  )iis  c  ontcinporarit  s  the  following  were  anatomists  of  importance  : 

NicoLAUs  MA88A  (1499-1560), 
a  physician  of  Venice,  wlio,  in  his  "  Liber  introductoriiis  anatumiiL'"  fic,  loM,  de»- 
crii>ed  many  thini;s,  includint:  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  submental  rciiion,  the 
position  of  the  stomach,  the  lymphatics  of  the  kidneys,  the  accessaries  of  the  female 
sexual  organs,  and  the  choroid  plexuses,  in  which  latter  he  souftht  for  the  soul.  He 
also  discovered  much  that  was  new,  and  corrected  some  of  the  old  ideas,  e.  g.  the 
relations  of  the  bladder,  the  abdominal  muscles,  th"  iKi  rotum,  thi  hmix  ti.ssues,  the 
Hr^^t  pair  of  nerves  etc.  (Sigm.  Porjess.  sen.).  He  likewise  described  Cesarean 
section. 

Andrkas  LA«!rNA  (die<l  15G0)  of  Segovia. 

The  fnllowiivj  physicians  continued  nisiinly  followers  of  dalen  :  Loys 
Vasse  (Latinizeil  \  iissjeus  ;  the  French  form  Levasseur  is  incorrect,  as  well 
as  the  conversion  of  hoys  into  Ludovicus.  It  should  bo  j)i-oi)cr!y  Lodoicus) 
of  (^tiaions-sur  Elaine,  ((.'ompendium  of  anatomy,^  1553.  with  anatomical 
platen  I  . 

Chahlk.s  EsTiENNK  f Sttph:inijs.  15(K^15»Jf  of  Paris, 
a  pupii  of  Sylvius,  and  a  iiuiii  of  lilM-ral  ideas  (he  was  urre8i«'d  for  In  rrvy  ami  (lud 
in  prison  K  who,  in  au  illustrated  work,  pave  his  own  views  on  desnioioj^j  ,  chondroiotry 
and  osteology,  and  described  the  differences  between  the  white  and  ;:ray  matter  of  the 
brain,  between  venous  and  arterial  blood,  and  the  phrenie  nei've;  and 

OuiLLAVME  RoNDELKt;  who  baa  been  already  mentioned. 

The  most  importunt  anatomist  after  Vesalius  (whose  pupil  he  had  been), 
equally  distinguished  as  a  man  and  as  a  savant  by  his  sense  of  justice.  ht« 
modesty  and  his  gentleness,  was 

Gabriele  Fallopfio  (Fallopia,  Fallop|)ia.  Fallopio,  Falh^m.Sj  1523- 
1562)  of  Modena. 

He  had  studied  in  Padua,  and  viaited  Greece  and  France.  At  the  age  of  twenty  four 
be  was  appointed  professor  at  Ferrara,  and  subecQuently  filled  the  same  position  al 

Parts,  and  finally  in  Padua.  The  fact  that  even  F;tlloppio  did  not  shrink  from 
acceptinjt  the  gift  of  some  convicts,  arni  then  poisoniiin  ihem  ^ — indeed,  when  the 
first  oxporiincnt  proved  a  tailurf,  lie  fried  it  ajrain  with  bettt^r  .succests  —  i«  char.'^cter- 
istic  of  tilt'  /eal  o(  the  aire  in  tiie  investigation  of  t'h''  tiutnan  body,  and  of  the 
barbarouH  iiien  tliat  luigkit  makes  right  towards  those  guilt v  before  the  law! 

Of  his  numerous  discoveries  and  descriptions  we  mention  those  of  the  aquseductus 
veatibttli,  the  foramen  ovale,  the  lamina  spiralis  of  the  cochlea,  the  chorda  tympani, 
hia  naming  of  the  membrana  tyuipani ;  of  the  petrosal  and  uphenoidal  sinuses  (he 

I.  Eloy  give."*  tlie  lull  title  of  iImh  work  "  Ludovici  Vasj-a-i  Catulannensis  in  .-Xnatomen 
corporis  huroani  I'abula'  quatuor  ",  Luletiu;,  1540.  The  qui'stiou  of  itn  author^^hip 
is  dispnted.  8ome  authorities  ascribe  it  to  Loys  Vass4,  a  native  of  Catalonia, 
and  pupil  of  Sylvias;  others  to  Jean  Vasses  (VassKos)  of  Heanx  in  Brie,  dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Paria  in  and  an  eminent  Hippocratis-t.  Eloy  says  if  the 
author  was  honi  in  Oatalonia  he  should  he  ealldl  *' Tatalanus ",  instead  ot 
"  Catalan neusis",  which  means  a  native  of  Chrdonti-sur-Marne.  (H.) 
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■deinonstrated  the  absence  of  the  latter  in  the  frrtus,  as  well  ns  the  fact  thai  the  faul 
«ternutn  consists  of  seven  bonr.>.  and  the  f<rt!il  lower  jnw  of  iwo  bones*:  of  the 
muscles  of  tiie  furehead,  occiput  uiid  tongue ;  tiie  three  scaieni ;  the  obliqui  aixjomiit!^, 
■the  •O'Called  Po»pan'«  Itgament;  the  MHsalled  valmi*  Baahtni;  the  seminal  veiiclM. 
hymen,  clitoria,  orariea,  OTariaa  tubes  in  ihe  human  female^  (Rafas  of  Ephesoi  had 
seen  till  tn  in  sheep),  round  ligameals;  the  lymphatic  vessels;  trijcemitius.  acoaetic 
and  (jloiwo-pharyngeal-nervei*,  nervous  (langHa  etc.  He  showed  that  the  membrane* 
of  the  brain  have  no  pnrt  iit  the  nriirin  of  nerves  rfc  Fitl!(ii»pio  was  a  mnn  of  preai 
versatility,  and  a  priictical  surjiieon  and  author.  lii^  wmU'  i-m  n  on  niedicinHl  sprintt? 
syphilis  (he  recommended  condoms  of  linen,  and  was  an  anit  inercuriali^t)  and  other 
subject*. 

A  pupil  of  Falloppio  waa  the  Dutchman^ 

VoLCHER  KoYT£R  (1534-1600)  of  OrOoingen, 
who,  after  serving  as  a  initiiary  surgeon,  settled  in  Nuremberg.   He  described  the 
facial  canal,  the  labyrinth,  muscles  of  the  eye-brows,  and  was  the  first  to  describe  two 
anterior  and  two  posteHor  spinal  nerve»roots  etc.   Other  renowned  anatomists  of  thst 
■day  were : 

HlERONYMVS  FaBRICII  S  AB  AQfAPENDENTE  (1537-1619), 
ihf  verr  eminent  renchcr  of  Ilarvt  v  i  who  owr-d  imich  \u  his  snjrgesiions  —  the  firenU'-'" 
pruise  prol»ab!y  wlncd  could  be  niven  him  i,  a  pupil  and  surcpssor  of  Falloppjn  whu 
won  deserved  credit  hj  bis  teachings  regarding  the  valves  of  the  veins,  and  liis  Muoie* 
in  ,the  historjr  of  development  and  in  comparative  anatomy.  How  csrefutlj  be 
observed  may  be  jad|:ed  from  the  fact  that  he  knew  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  ia 
the  new-born  was  filled  with  mucus,  a  fact  rediscovered  in  our  day. 

CosTANZO  Varolio  (1543-1575), 
professor  at  Bologna,  ordinary  physician  of  the  pope,  who  described  the  pwM. 
•commissure,  crus  cerebri,  and  the  nervous  system  in  general : 

GlUL.  Cksark  AranZIO  (1530-1589), 
professor  at  l^oloyina  and  a  pupil  of  Maggi,  who  also  studied  the  nervous  urstem 
and  described  the  pes  hippornmpi  He  liUewise  discovered  the  irviitnr  pnlj-f-Snr 
superioris  and  coraco-bracliiahr*  uium  -  tii»'  foramen  ovnb',  ductus  arteriuhus,  coipursi 
Aruntii  etc.,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  contracted  pelvis  as  the  chief  cause  of 
difficult  labor,  and  the  muscular  nature  of  the  uterus,  before  Fahricios,  to  whom  s 
knowledge  of  these  facts  is  usually  ascribed. 

C^8ALPINO, 

whom  the  Italians  desired'  to  stamp  as  the  discoverer  of  the  complete  circulatioo 

(he  is  said  to  have  been  the  fir^t  to  employ  the  term  circuhitio),  although  he  Still 
assumed  that  only  a  portion  of  the  blood  passed  through  the  lungs,  another  p»rt 

pas«ifiir  »!iroic_'lt  Tifo  porfs  in  the  hTr  vrntriele.  Tlowever  we  must  grHnt  thnt  i»f  all 
the  predece^.soth  ot  Harvey,  he  cauie  ucuteht  to  the  doctrine  of  the  complete  circula- 
tion, and  especially  that  he  supplied  the  data  uf  the  greater  circulation.  Yet  he  wai 
far  from  closing  the  double  circle  formed  by  the  complete  circulation. 

1.  Falloppio  demonstrated  that  they  opened  into  the  alMldUiinal  cavity  and  wereaoi 

conuectetl  with  the  so-called  female  testicles.  The  latter  too  he  did  nnr  ron- 
sider  or<rnriK  for  thf  elaboration  of  semen,  which,  according  to  his  view,  wai 

pr«*p!ired  liy  ttir  iihmd 

2.  Thr  prn^'<><lr.^  Mu/./.iorani  ami  (>utdo  Uaccelli  of  Home  attempted  the  aamti  thintc 

in  IMi^,  and  even  erected  a  monument  to  his  memor}'  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood. 
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GiVL.  Cassbbio  (1561-1616), 
professor  at  Padua,  a  teacher  of  HnrTej,  and  discoverer  of  the  mascleAof  the  owidea 

of  ihe  pnr; 

Kr<5TArHio  RiDio  (tiieii  Hill), 

luentioiieil  :ilso  in  flif  sloctrine  of  the  riroulation; 

ARCHANiiKLo  PiccoLiOiii.Ni  ol*  FciTara  (died  lti05.    Described  the 
liueu  ullm)  : 

Carcano  Leone  (1536-lG0r») ; 

Ani>r.  Di  Laurens  (1558-1609)  of  Aries, 
chaocellor  of  Moutpeilier  and  Bubseqiiently  of  Paris,  phj8ician*in-ordiiiar.v  of  Uenrjr 
IV.,  who  wrrote  a  famoas  "  HlBtoria  anatomtca  hninani  corporis",  which  takes  Galen  ' 
under  its  protection  and  contains' little  that  is  orttftnat.   He  is  devoted  to  mysticism 
and  unworthy  of  belief    He  declares,  however,  that  the  kinj;  had  cured  1500  scrofa- 
OUfl  persons  l»y  iMvini  his  hands  upon  them 

AliRAHAM  Tm>KKR  M 4^9- 1  r).')0 )  of  Basel  ; 

W ALTHKR  livKK,  who  wrulu  iu  1541  tbc  first  anatumy  iu  Uie  German 

laoguiiu'*'  . 

Salomon  Ai.berti  (1540-H*>OOV  ()r(»r(  snor  at  Wittenberg; 

Fpj.ix  I'i.mtkk  z'' 1  5H<;  I  (i14  1.  «iiM  <t\ iTed  the  nmpullje  and  expressed 
his  <>|)ini<>n  a.s  l<>  i  Iu-  slronti»*r  curvature  of  Ibe  posterior  surface  of  tlie  icus  ; 

Caspar  Bai  ulv    1  r).')0-Uj:i4).  professor  ut  Basel ; 

PlETKR  Paan  (15(;4-1«n7>  of  Amgterdain  : 
l))e  famous  ordinary  piiysiuian  ol  the  Palatinate,  tielfsutKcicnt  icossip  and  insignificant 
anatomist 

Job.  P08THIU8  (1437-1507),  of  GermerBheim  in  tbe  PnlatiDate ; 
described  the  milk-ducts  in  1590; 

Leonbard  Fuohh, 
who  dei^t  rves  special  credit  for  diffasing  the  doctrines  of  Vesalius; 

J.  BocKL  (about  1585); 

TUOUAS  ViCARV.' 

the  Hrst  suriieon  of  St.  Kartliolotnew's  Hospital,  who  vrote  in  lo-IM  the  first  Euglish 
work  on  nnaromy  in  w'lich  he  follows  the  Ancients,  especially  Galen; 
TuoMAs  Gemini,* 

who  publUbed  in  London  in  1559  a  "Treatyse  of  Anatomie"  with  39  copper-plate«;, 
the  first  anatomical  work  so  ilhistrst«*d  in  England ; 


1.  Thomas  Vicary  has  been  mentioned  before  p.        in  connection  with  the  charter- 

insr  nf  the  iruild  of  barber-hurjieons  in  lol'i.  Hi-  hook  wa*?  entitled  "Tlif  Fn^lish- 
man  o  irejisnre,  or  the  true  Anatomy  of  niaji'si  body  ,  lujiidon,  1546,  l.iTI.  in  Hvo  , 
lad7,  1G33  in  4to.  According;  to  Mangetus,  Duujjlas  and  other  authorities,  an 
anatomy  of  the  human  body  in  two  books  was  written  by  William  Horman  ot 
Saltsbnry,  an  EngliKhmao  who  died  in  1535.  The  title  of  this  work,  when  and 
where  it  was  pablisfaed,  in  what  language  it  was  written  and  whether  Horman 
himself  was  a  physician  are  ail  unknown  to  the  translator.  (H.j 

2.  According  to  Eloy,  Tliomas  (Jptnini  wnn  a  foreign  arftfnn  ntid  -kilful  engraver 

who  settled  in  I-fnidoii  in  tin-  ♦•:»rly  part  of  the  IHth  century.  He  was  the  first 
who  engraved  the  platcH  of  Vesaluis  on  copper,  and,  with  the  aid  of  some  literary 
friends  (he  himself  andcrstood  neither  English,  Latin  nor  anatomy),  supplied 
them  with  the  descriptions  of  their  author  and  published  them  as  of  his  own 
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Ji  AN  \'alveri>k  i»k  Haml'sco  (al)OUt  15GUj  of  Custillu  lu  \'ie<j;a.  iu  ^puia. 
author  of  "  Iliiiioria  de  la  eoinposicion  del  cuerpo  huaiaiio",  Roma,  IbbH,  with  il 
copper-plateB. 

b.  Patkologieal  Anatomy 

ill  the  liiLli  ffiitiirv  won  nt  Iciist  a  iu'mnMiiiif.  Tliis.  however,  uns  ralhcr 
the  result  of  tlic  search  tor  curiosities,  so  jirex  aleiit  at  \\\:\t  time,  than  tl»<- 
natii ral  roiisei jueiice  of  the  act  i\ c  anatomical  zeal  ol' t  lie  aire,  or  of  any  iiu <■>- 
tigatioiis  liaving  directly  in  view  the  (levelopmeiil  ot  |>ulh«>l<»giral  knowledge 
ami  the  advancement  oi'  practice.  It  too  was  cliietly  employed  in  the  refuta- 
tion of  the  views  of  the  ancient  physicians,  and  thus,  like  almost  evervtbiog 
else  in  the  Kith  century,  acrpiired  a  ivforuiative  s»iiinilicance. 

The  hnmaii  liody  was  in\ t  siiifftted  particnlarly  for  stones  and  concre- 
tions. Stones  of  ihe  kitiney.  hiadih  r.  luniis.  gall-bladder,  tongue,  brain,  etc 
were  found,  and  this  fact  worked  against  <Ialen.  wlu)  ndmittcfl  tlw  existence 
of  the  lirsl  two  varieties  only.  Ili-re  loo  it  was  a  (juesLiou  of  tlie  observa- 
tion of  reformative  facts  in  njeiiicine,  and  Henivieni.  Kenntmann.  Dodf><'ns 
and  Donatus  were  particularly  active  iu  the  woik  'Ihe  possibility  of  the 
continuance  of  life  witfi  abscess  etc.  of  the  heart,  wliii  li  had  been  denird  by 
(lalen.  was  also  demonstrated.  I'lcers  of  the  stomach,  degeneration  of  the 
kiihieys  and  hypertropiiy  of  the  bladder  with  simultaneous  ulceration  of 
the  urethra  resulting  from  gonorrlucu,  hydromotra  un<l  other  i)alhological 
lesions  were  observed  by  DoiloJ-ns.  who  has  In  tu  aiready  mentioned.  Mon* 
extensive  advances  in  pathological  anatomy  were  made  by  Schenck  \vn 
(irafenberg  (who  published  the  first  case  of  cystic  mole^  and  Felix  Flatter, 
"who  in  51  years  dissected  300  lu)dies.  was  the  teacher  of  all  Knrf>jH*  and 
yet  left  to  posterity  not  one  single  truth  '  (Hohlfs).  a  fate  wbicb  he  shared 
with  many  others,  for  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  find  troths.  Of  spe- 
cial distinction  in  this  department  were  Guillaumc  Bailiou  (BalloDiot). 
Foreost,  Kernel  and  others.  Koyter*s  ohservaticMia  on  the  changpes  obswed 
in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  after  delirium,  convulsions  and  paralysis,  are 
surprising  for  their  delicacy. 

deiii|;Din|C.  The  first  edition  mitt  published  under  the  Latin  title  "Compendious 
tori<c;  Aiintomi;!'  dclineiitio  tere  oxaratA",  London  1645,  in  folio.  Engltftli 
(•(liti()ns  also  ji |>[)f  :ircd  in  ihoA  and  1559 

.loiiii  Hail,  an  Kuj^lisb  tiur^eon,  also  published  in  I.^o  a  qaarto  volume  con- 
tstain<;  a  translation  of  Laafffinc's  "  Cbirurgia  parva",  a  bandboolc  of  saaUHDy. 
entitled  ''Very  fmlefall  and  neeeaaary  briefe  workeof  anatomie",  and  an  **BiBtor 
ical  expostulation  agaiuRi  the  beastlye  abuters  both  of  chymrgerie  and  phyncke 
in  oure  t^'me".  1'he  book  iras  dedicated  to  the  Company  of  Surgeons,  and  tbc 
author  states  that  the  "  Chirurj^Ia  parva"  had  been  already  trnnslnted  from  the 
French  into  Anglo-Saxon  some  2'MI  years  hpfore.  and  that  lii.s  own  traoslatioa 
was  merely'  the  conversion  of  this  An}ila-Saxon  work  into  modern  Knglish. 

The  English  surgeon  John  Banister,  who  has  bean  already  nentioDed,  shoald 
also  be  noticed  here  for  his  "  The  history  of  man  sucked  from  the  sappe  of  the 
moat  approved  anatomists  of  this  present  age  etc.",  London,  1S76.  (B.) 
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c  Pliyuology 

ivo  aciiuired  ineideiUaily  from  the  lahnrs  of  t lie  anaU;miht:^  uiuch  tul(iiiioiiul 
knowled^t'  icirardini;  the  action  of  ihv  inusclcs.  Tlius  Fiilloppio  proved 
thiit  the  transverse  fibres  do  not  always  preside  over  expulsion  and  the 
oblique  fibres  over  retention,  as  Galen  declared,  but  that  both  functions 
might  be  performed  by  fibres  of  a  ditlerent  direction,  while  Vesalius  demon- 
strated that  longitudinal  division  of  a  muscle  did  not  deprive  it  of  con- 
tractility. With  regard  to  the  internal  and  external  intercostal  muscles, 
Vesalius  held  that  both  sets  merely  approximated  the  ribs,  while  Galeu 
believed  that  the  external  intercostala  contracted  the  thoncic  cavity,  and 
were  therefore  expiratory*  muaclee,  while  the  internal  intereostals,  by  enlaig- 
iog  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  were  active  in  effecting  inspiration.  At  the 
present  day  we  bold  conversely  the  external  intercostala  to  be  muscles  of 
inspiration,  the  internal,  muscles  of  expiration.  Most  of  the  muscles  too 
were  tested  as  to  their  action,  and,  wherever  necessary,  the  views  of  the 
Ancients  on  this  subject  were  rectified.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  work, 
besides  the  ph^  sicians  who  names  liave  been  already  mentioned,  all  those 
who  held  to  modem  views,  and  a  part  too  of  the  partisans  of  Antiquity, 
took  a  share. 

The  investigations  concerning  the  use  of  the  valves  found  in  the  heart 
and  the  veins,  and  the  impervious  septum  ventriculorom,  led  to  a  very 
si!tive  discussion  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.    Serveto,  a  pupil  of 
Dubois  in  anatomy,  was  the  first  to  teach  the  imperviousness  of  the  septum, 
and  concluded  that  the  blood  (inasmuch  as  more  of  it  went  to  the  lungs, 
through  the  large  pulmonary  arteries,  than  was  required  for  their  nutrition), 
after  thorough  intermixture  with  the  pneuma  in  the  lungs — an  intermixture 
which  could  not  take  place  in  either  of  tlie  veDtrides  in  oonsequence  of 
their  diminutive  size  —  returned  again  to  the  heart  by  way  of  the  pulmon- 
aiy  veins.   That  the  blood  mixed  with  the  pneuma  returned  to  the  heart, 
formed,  therefore,  the  only  obscure  point  in  Serveto's  idea  of  the  lesser 
circulation.   This,  six  years  later,  was  removed  by  Colombo,  who  demon- 
strstod  experimentally  that  the  pulmonary  veins  oontained  blood  alone. 
Cssalpino,  a  pupil  of  Colombo,  came  still  nearer  the  truth,  since  he 
explained  the  lesser  circulation  perfectly  correctly,  even  spoke  of  anasto- 
moses between  the  arteries  and  veins  in  the  lungs,  and  did  not  teach  that 
the  blood  became  intermixed  with  the  pneuma  in  the  latter  organs,  but 
merely  that  it  was  cooled  by  the  inspired  air  contained  in  the  branches  of 
the  bronchi  acyaoent  to  the  vessels.   Yet  he  again  admitted  the  existence 
of  pores  in  the  septum  ventriculorum.    He  .also  sketched  correctly  the 
greater  circulation,  but  is  obscure  in  regard  to  the  '^spirits      "  In  animals 
we  see  the  nutriment  borne  by  the  veins  to  tlie  heart,  as  to  the  laboratory 
of  the  indwelling  heat,  and,  having  acquired  here  its  final  perfection,  dis- 
tributed by  way  of  the  arteries  to  the  whole  body  by  the  working  of  the 
spirit,  which  is  prepared  from  that  aliment  in  the  heart"   He  recognized 
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the  distentu;!!  of  veins  Ix-himl  a  oompressini;  bandage,  lU»>ugii  he  WM 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  valves  iu  these  vessoU.  —  After  the  discovery-  of 
the  foramen  ovale  in  the  septinn  of  the  auricles  and  of  the  ductus  arteriosus 
and  ductus  venosus,  the  la-tal  circulation  was  also  frequently  describe*! 
correcth'.* 

Even  experimental  studies  were  mft<le  upon  the  mechnnisni  of  the 
secretion  of  urine,  and  the  physiology  of  generation  and  of  development — 
a  subject  naturally  very  popular  since  the  days  of  antiquity  down  —  was 
cleared  up.  The  explaoatiun  of  the  latter  subjects  was  based  u\)on  investi- 
gation of  the  genitalia,  and  the  observation  of  incubated  egg.s  and  of 
human  embiyos.  Even  the  physiology  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  was 
somewhat  advanced. 

Jean  Peroel  (1485-1558),  who,  alter  having  thoroughly  studied  phllo 
sophy  and  physiology  in  Paris,  in  the  interest  of  his  own  health  turned  bis 
attention  to  medicine,  is  regarded  as  the  most  memorable  physiologiat  of 
this  period.   Femel  was  a  professor  at  Paris  and,  towards  the  dose  of  his 
life.  phy8ician-in-ordinar>'  to  Henry  TI. 

The  seat  of  the  soul,  which  Femel  considered  a  simple  subB(anee,  r^ardin^  its 
individaul  faculiie.s  an  simple  functions,  was  located  in  the  brain.  The  nerves  of 
setiiiatioti  he  held  tooritcinute  from  the  brain  it.self.  those  of  motion  from  its  mem- 
hrnnf'M  Ff>rnt»l  ronsitlpff:  the  elemeiita  actual  bodies  and  a«si^ns  tn  tliprn  f  fMit  'he 
sul)>tia(Mni  of  whicli  is  spiritus)  as  the  animating:  principle.  He  thinks,  ibe  bl»>t>d 
origiuuies  in  ihe  liver,  asgitfns  semen  and  testicles  to  women  us  well  os  men,  and  bold^t 
correctlj  that  the  testicles  of  men  do  not  escape  through  openings  in  the  peritoneom, 
bat  follotv  this  membrane  as  a  prolongation  <~  in  the  two  former  ideas  following  Galen.^ 
in  the  latter  opposing  him. 

6.  8TATS  XEDIOIHB  AHB  P8T0HIATBT. 

A  few  ordinances  within  the  sphere  of  state  medicine  existed,  as  we 
have  seen^  even  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  indeed  autopsies  were  made  in  cases 
of  poisoning.  This  was  tlie  case  particularly  in  the  numerous  fl^  cities, 
which  had  been  powerful  aids  in  the  promotion  of  general  culture  towards 
the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  especially  in  Germany.  The  criminal 
ordinance'  of  diaries  V.,  of  the  3*ear  1530  or  1533  (an  extension  of  the 
Bamberg  ordinance  of  1507),  was,  however,  the  flVst  effort  to  determtoe 
definitely  and  connectedly  the  cases  in  which  the  judge  should  summon 


1.  For  a  more  complete  account  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  true  theorv-  of 

the  circulation,  the  reader  is  advlKed  to  consult  Dr.  J.  C.  Dalton's  "  Doctrines  of 

the  rirctilation  ".  <l*hila.  l^'^'li,  a  work  adtnirabie  both  for  it?  thoronjrhnesR  and 
for  ih«  ul*  ill  and  tuteresting  &t.vle  in  which  the  somewhat  obscure  subject  is 

iiaiidlt'ii.  11.) 

2.  Vary  mild  tor  its  day,  but  extremely  barbarou.s  in  appearance  to  us  ot  the  ll^th 

century,  though,  alas,  it  continued  in  force  down  to  the  present  centurjr.  (Baas.) 

The  ordinance  referred  to  in  the  text  is  the  "  Constitotio  criminalis  Carolina", 
an  ampHBcatioQ  of  a  similar  ordinance  published  by  OeorgSi  bishop  of  Banbefg, 
in  1507.  (H.) 
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physicians  or  midwives  as  experts.  Such  cases  were  infaulicide,  mortal 
wonnds.  apoplexy,  poisouing,  eoiiceuled  pregnancy  and  childbirth,  abortion, 
the  practice  of  medicine  by  incompetent  persons  etc.  From  this  time  for- 
ward the  reciproeul  action  upon  each  otlier  of  medicine  and  jurisprudence 
becarnr  permanent,  a  fact  which  iucretised  the  estimation  of  medicine  and 
pbysieiaus.  In  this  ordinance  of  Charlea  V.,  iiowever,  judicial  autopsies 
were  still  not  directed.  The}'  were  opposed  by  that  superstition  which  was 
still  so  omnipotent,  and  the  uiuilt^mical  eaputity  re(piired  for  dealing  with 
*?uch  cases  could  not  have  l>een  generally  presupposed.  Yet  Tare  made  a 
judicial  autopsy  in  ir)r»2.  and  alter  this  time  {yoat  mortems  for  judicial  pur- 
poses took  place  frequently.  Haeusser  criticises  these  most  too  severel}' : 
"Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  medical  opinions  of  that  period, 
essaying  to  exhibit  the  facts  and  symptoms  of  a  disease."  Ordinances  of 
medical  police  were  issued  in  a  few  cities,  e.  g.  one  in  Naremberg  in  1518, 
relating  to  the  sale  of  food,  popular  amuaements  and  adnlteration  of  wine, 
a  thing  often  done  even  in  Antiquity. 

Strict  imperial  ordinances  against  the  improvement "  of  wine  by 
sagarof  lead  etc.  were  promulgated  by  the  imperial  diet  in  1475,  by  the 
emperor  Frederick  III.  in  1487  and  by  Maximilian  in  1497.  The  penal  or- 
dinance of  the  criminal  court  directed  its  attention  to  the  fhlsiflcation  of 
goods  in  a  special  section  on  "  FSlscher  mit  Mass,  Wag  und  Kaufteiann- 
sdiaft",  and  their  example  has  been  followed  in  the  modem  German 
Empire.  Beer  too  was  kept  under  supervision,  though  this  and  other  in- 
dustriat  productions'  were  chiefly  controlled  by  the  guilds.  In  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main  there  existed  a  long  list  of  most  judicious  h3'gienic  ordinances. 
The  medical  ordinance  of  1577  directed  :  1.  "In  order  to  improve  the  air 
the  streets  ahall  be  cleaned  Wednesday  and  Saturday  of  each  week  after 
the  closing  of  the  market ;  2.  The  passing  of  urine  on  the  streets  is  pro- 
hibited ;  3.  Privies  shall  be  erected  in  all  houses  "^very  many  persons  at 
that  time  must  have  sought  some  other  convenient  place ;  4.  "  The  knacker 
(Schinder)  shall  transact  business  only  during  cold  weather  (and  in  sum- 
mer  ?]";  5.  ^'  The  shops  of  butchers,  tannei-s,  fishermen  and  fkirriers  shall 
be  removed  etc.  Hog-pens,  goose-pens  and  wells  shall  be  cleaned.  During 
foggy  weather  no  one  should  go  out  at  night,  and  the  mouth  should  be  kept 
closed  etc."  (Strieker).  Even  the  soul's  welfare  was  a  subject  of  anxiety, 
for  piety  is  the  fona  omnis  salutis*  "  Pest-ordinances  "  in  great  numbers' 
were  promulgated  in  German^',  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  England  etc 
In  Italy,  however,  both  these  branches,  towards  the  dose  of  the  16th 
century,  seem  to  have  assumed  an  important  position,  for  at  this  period 
lived  FortunatuM  1  idelis  (Fedeli,  1550-1630),  who  wrote  a  special  book 
entitled  "  De  relationibus  medicorum*'  etc..  in  which  everything  commonly 
reported  upon  by  physicians  in  medico-legal  cases  is  treated  of  at  length* 
Ue  regarded  post  mortem  inspection  as  very  important,  but  not  always 
decisive.  Joachim  Striippe,  a  physician  of  Gelnhausen,  was  the  first  in 
Germany  to  write  on  the  subject  of  medical  police  in  his  work  entitled 

28 
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"  Niitelichen  Reformation  zu  guter  Gesundheit  und  cbrisUicher  Oidtrang^, 
whidi  appeared  in  1573. 

Psychiatry  was  yet  in  a  very  bad  condition,  for  Jac.  Syl  vius  renifliki : 
"In  some  cases  (of  insanity)  scoldinix  is  re<{uired,  in  others  blows  and 
shackles."  In  opposition  to  hini  F.  Platter  insists  upon  psychical  treatnieDt 
instead  of  incarceration.  The  maltreatment  of  the  insane  at  this  period, 
and  whicli.  indeed,  in  many  places  continued  down  to  the  present  centmy, 
may  be  f^'ankl^*  compared  with  the  trial  of  witches  (for both  agree  in  arising 
fix>m  religious  superstition  in  demoniacal  iK>MeaBion).  only  that  witli  the 
witches  shorter  work  was  made,  while  the  insane  were  imprisoned,  some- 
times as  moch  as  fort>  veui-s. 

They  were  chained  up.  left  to  wallow  in  their  own  filth,  often  naked, 
starving  and  tormented  and  beaten  by  inhuman  jailors  and  keepers.  Some 
died  of  cold  in  their  very  prisons.  IMatter  divided  mental  tris<»rders  into  foor 
classes :  mentis imbecillitas,  defatigatio,  consteruatio  and  alienatio.  Foreest 
also  made  some  observations  on  mania  and  recognized  lycanthxopia. 

IIuw  far,  i)owever,  ^oniu.s  often  outstrips  its  time  is  sliown  by  tiie  brilliant  example 
of  Shakespeare  in  hi^  fictitiou.s  treatment  <»f  tlie  insane  kinp  I^ear.  Shakespeare^ 
son-in-law  wa«  ii  Dr.  Hiill,"  Imt  the  dramati.st  conid  not  have  obtaiiicil  liis-  :iifnrn!.'it'-Ti 
from  him  for  in  lln^iMml  too  at  this  period  the  maltreatmeni  ol  the  wi« 
sbainelul,  and  no  it  cutUtnned  for  u  long  time.  The  harmless  lunatics  in  London  &i 
that  time  wore  a  ring  npon  the  left  arm,  had  a  large  oX'born  snspended  from  tbeir 
neck,  and  were  compelled  to  support  life  b>'  begieing.  *  [In  Dr.  Andrew  fiorde't 
"A  Breviarie  of  Health",  publi.shed  in  1547,  h  a  chapter  entitled  "  An  order  and  • 
dyett  for  tiiem  the  whiche  be  inadde  and  out  of  tlieir  wytte"  in  which  he  gives  the 
follnwinr:  advice  -  "1  do  advf*rty=e  ovriy  man  whirh  is  tnndde  or  lunalycke.  or  fran- 
tycke  or  deuiunyacke,  to  be  kept  iti  sulej^arde  in  sonie  clohe  liouse  or  chamber  wli«^ 
there  is  lytell  lij^ht:  and  that  be  have  a  keeper  the  whiche  the  madde  man  do  feare." 
Yet  Take  says  that  many  of  Dr.  Borde's  suggestions  as  to  the  treatment  of  theianne 
were  not  unkind,  however  peculiar  they  may  have  been.  The  Hospital  of  St.  Msiy 
of  Bethlehem  for  the  insane,  popularly  known  a«  "Bedlam**,  was  foondcd  aa  s 


1.  This  Dr.  John  Hall  was  a  man  of  considerable  celel»rily  in  Stratford-on-Avou  and 
its  vicinity  He  wrote  a  work,  entitled  "  Sclrrt  ( >l)Sfi  vat  ions  nn  En>:ll6h  bodi« 
or  curea  boUi  empericall  and  hi.'^toricall,  performed  on  very  eminent  person*  io 
desperate  diseases",  which  was  published  by  Dr.  James  Cooke  in  lGo7.  Tb* 
work  contains  the  histories  of  nearly  200  cases  of  disease,  and  the  editor  in  Ui 
preface  says:  "It  seems  the  author  had  the  happiness  (if  I  may  so  stile  it)  to 
lead  the  way  to  that  practice,  almost  generally  used  by  the  most  ^knowing,  of 
niixinir  scorbutics  in  most  remedies."  Indeed  Bcurvy-grass  6gore8  in  naajof 
hi.s  |ii escriptions  (Phila.  Med.  News,  Aujj.  1,  l.'^s.*)^ 

The  followinj:  epitaph  is  saiii  by  the  N.  Y.  Med.  Record  to  appear  upi)n  a  siont 
in  the  cemetery  at  Fredericksburg,  Va. :  "  Here  lies  the  bodj-  of  Edward  Heldoo, 
Practitioner  in  Physics  and  Chirnrgery.  Born  in  BedfonMiire,  England,  ia  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1542.  Was  contemporarj  with,  and  one  ef  the  pall*bearen  o( 
William  Shakespeare,  of  the  Avon.  After  a  brief  illness  his  spirit  ascended  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1»>H —  njrod  7G."  As  Shakespeare  did  not  die  until  April 
XCM'y.  thf*  mar^'in  of  probabihty  in  the  reported  epitaph  is  small,  though  of  courw 
its  truth  is  pos.xiblc.  (H.) 
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monastery  by  Simon  Fitz  Mary  in  124(1,  and  converted  into  an  insane  asylum  in  15t7. 
Toward  th>'  close  of  the  I6th  century  it  was  described  its  "  so  loathsome  as  to  be  untit 
for  any  man  to  enter  ".  (H.) 

6.  VETERINARY  MEDICINE,  PHARMACOLOGY, 

Vetorin.irv  medicine  in  the  Ulth  century  enjoyed  special  advunta2;c8 
in  the  translation  into  the  national  tonfjues  of  the  works  of  the  ancient  wri- 
ters on  this  subject,  and  in  the  increased  accessibility  of  these  works  re- 
*julting  from  the  invention  of  printing.  The  anatomy  of  the  horse  was 
most  advanced  by  indej^endent  observation.  The  veterinarian  Francesco 
!n  lU'vna  (1564),  a  Spaniard,  and  Claudio  Corte  (15G2;  made  their  ap- 
])i  ;iy:ui  -e  a--  veterinary  writers.  The  physician  Jean  Kuelle  (1474-1537), 
at  the  instance  of  Francis  I.,  translated  into  Latin  in  1530  the  Hippiater" 
of  Coustautine  Porphyronrenitns.  from  which  it  was  then  translated  into 
French  b}'  Jean  Massr  in  ir>(;:i.  and  snbseqnently  into  German.  A  work 
of  more  importance,  howe\er,  was  the  •■  Dell'  anatomia  e  dell'  infirrnita 
vlel  cavallo  (ir)!)"^).  pablished  by  Carlo  Kuini  (died  1590  ?),  a  senator  of 
Bologrna.  a  1)ook  which  acquired  great  popularity  in  the  following  age. 
liuini  was,  in  li  fd.  the  creator  of  zootomy. 

Pharmacolo«:y  in  this  century  was  chietly  enlari^ed  by  a  great  number 
of  metallic  remedies,  though  some  permanent  enrichment  of  the  science 
also  occurrcMi.  The  impulse  to  this  advance  was  due  chiefly  to  Theophratj- 
tus  von  H(»henheim  and  the  :idvancing  sciencL  of  chemistry.  Yet,  in  addi- 
tion U»  the  newly  introduced  mineral  remedies,  which  continued  to  be  of  a 
very  comi)iex  character,  ami  to  whose  intro(luction  great  objections  were 
albo  o["pn.sed,  many  old  vegetable  remedies  were  retained,  so  that  e.  g.  in 
the  Augsburg  pharmacopa'ia  nearly  700  of  these  old  herbs  were  specified  ! 
The  dis<,*overv  of  America  speedily  displayed  its  iutluence  u{H)n  i)harma- 
cology.  Among  the  newly  introduced  vegetable  remedies  must  be  men- 
tioned the  guaiac  wood  (1508,  celebrated  in  verse  by  Ulrich  von  llntten 
in  1517);  China  root  (1525);  sarsaparilla  (1530).  Pharmacognosy  too  con- 
tained many  novelties.  Thus  e.  g.  a  book  of  1534  (according  to  Proksch) 
says  of  guaiac  that  it  grows  upon  the  Antilles,  has  a  brown  or  black  pith, 
its  fruit  and  its  nuts,  which  arc  good  to  eat  but  laxative  etc. — Pharmacog- 
nosy, pharmaco-dynftiDics  and  pharmaceutics^  and  pharmacy  also,  to  some 
extent,  were  contained  in  the  **KiEaterblichem"  (herbala)  of  that  day, 
e.  g.  in  that  of  £ucharia8  Boesalin,  junior  (died  1553  or  1554)  etc.  The 
preparations  of  drugs  were  endlessly  increased  by  essences,  quintessences, 
specifics^  tinctures,  arcana,  extracts  etc.,  and  really  enriched  by  the  use  of 
mineral  waters,  though,  in  comparison  with  earlier  times,  pharmaceutical 
sdenoe  was  somewhat  simplified.  Yet  under  the  head  of  "  simple"  reme- 
dies (a  name  used  at  this  period  in  contradistinction  to  the  endless  com- 
posite remedies)  some  very  complex  mixtures  were  still  indnded.  Thus 
the  above  mentioned  pharmaoopoeia  of  the  year  1564  introduces  among  its 
simple  remedies  the  following  list : 
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'Simplicia  from  the  vegetable  kin^icioaj :  leavrs,  flowers.  fruit>.  juic<*p.  woods 
and  bnrks.  Simplicia  from  tlie  atiimul  kingdom :  Tut,  uiarruw,  bones  and  hair. 
Siuiplicia  from  the  mineral  kingdom:  metals,  stones,  precious  stones  and  earths. 
Simpttcia  from  the  kingdoin  of  the  aea  and  the  waters:  coral,  aalt,  pearls,  sbell-fiih 
ete.  To  be  more  specific,  the  following  remedies,  with  nnmberless  others,  were  mca- 
tioned  in  the  different  classes: 

Kmollicnt  lu-rbs  althaea,  malva,  acanthna; 

Sefid<,  wurrn  in  tin;  highest  degree  .    .    .  anise,  fennel; 

Seeds,  warm  in  a  bnvrr  degree  ....    daucus,  aroomum; 

Seeds,  cold  in  a  liiglier  degree  ....  cucumbers,  melons; 

Seeds,  cold  in  a  lower  degree  ....  endives,  lettoce. 
Fats — goose.  tli>^:s'.  eanaeb'a,  goats',  horses',  stags',  man's.  Bones  —  hnman  skull, 
asses'  hoofs.  Metals  —  white  arsenic,  copper-filings,  calamine,  iron,  alum,  tin.  lend, 
sulphur.  From  the  sea  nnd  the  wnters  —  petroleum .  spermaceti,  shell-fisth.  The-  fol- 
lowing may  serve  as  examples  of  the  specifica.  with  tlieir  formula- of  prepamtuHi : 
"Speciiicum  for  epilepsy — %*itriol,  calcined  until  it  becomes  yellow,  saturate  with 
alcohol,  add  misletoe,  hearts  of  peonies,  elks'  hoofs  and  the  piilvertxed  skull-of  an 
executed  malefactor  (!) :  distil  all  these  dry,  rectify  the  distillate  over  eastoreum, 
species  diamoschi  dulcis,  e]r']iliants' lice ;  tlion  digest  in  a  water-bath  for  a  whole 
month,  after  mixing  with  salt  of  peony,  alcohol,  liquor  salis  periarum  et  corallorum, 
ol.  anisi  et  succini.  Tincture  of  mimimy  —  pelf^et  the  cndaver  of  a  red,  nnininred, 
fresh,  un."«pott€d,  malefactor,  24  yearns  old,  and  killed  by  hanging,  bruken  on  the  wheel 
or  iutpaled,  upou  w^ch  the  moon  and  the  sun  have  shone  oiic^ .  cut  it  in  pieci-ji, 
sprinkle  with  myrrh  and  aloes:  then  macerate  for  a  few  days,  pour  on  spirits  etc. 

Examples  of  composite,  with  their  names:  pills  —  hiera  picra  Rhasis,  lul.  ale* 
phanginte  Mcsu.x*,  pit.  pestilentiales  Ruffi.  Species  —  diamhar,  diamnrgariton calidum. 
Narcotn  a    therinca,  ntirea  Alexanrlriiia,  T'hilonitim,  MtthridaticitTTi,  tlirypliora  etc. .etc. 

A  comparatively  lar^e  tiiiiiiber  of  poimlar  ■Ki  iiiiterbucherri  ( Ilerbals ), '  which 
nmiritaincd  their  popularity  long  attcrwards,  ntade  their  appearance  in  ihi^  centur}  : 
e.  g.  that  of  the  far  famed  Meister  Barthol.  Vogter,  an  oculist  of  Dillingen;  that  of 
J.  Schooner  of  Garlstadt  (1528)  etc.  Numerous  scientific  pharmacopceias  also 
appeared,  among  the  forerunners  of  which  we  may  mention  the  works  of  a  certain 
Quiricus  de  Augoatis,'  a  physician  of  Vercelli ;  of  J.  J.  Manlins  de  Bosco  ( Luminare 
mujus,  medici^  et  aromatnriis*  nr((-;<f>T inni  —  I.timen  apotheoHriorum  —  The-atsfis 
aromatnriorutn,  \r>'2^'  and  Paulus  S  i  ir  S  is  tVum  ihr  t  iid  oi  thr  l.'ith  f<Mitiiry  Aniuiig 
the  pharmacopeias  were  the  first  ueruian  pharmacopa'ia  of  Nuremberg,  pubiihhed 

1.  These  ^'Herbals"  at  that  time  filled  the  place  of   popular  medical  treatises''  in 

general,  and  must  have  been  ver}'  much  sought  after.  Pl'.y.<iicians  also  oeeupied 
themselves  \\  itli  the  composition  of  "  Guide  book*- "'  :i  hi  I Jaedecker.  which  con- 
tained some  liiifH  lions  upon  mrdical  snhjerf«  for  all  sorts  of  accident >■  fceurring 
upoti  the  journey,  (.luiihelino  (irattaroii  ttirutiaifilo,  lola-lofis)  of  !'.<  r>:anio,  a 
professor  in  Marburg,  published  such  a  guide-boi'k.  [  'A  new  heriuiU  etc.  by  • 
William  Turner  of  Northumberland,  Entclaad,  first  appeared  at  London  in  1551. 
The  second  part  was  published  in  1562,  and  the  third  an  156H.  John  Gerarde 
1 1.')  I.' -1607 1,  head -gardener  of  Lord  Burghley  and  a  practitioner  of  surgery  in 
London,  ul.so  publii-heil  a  very  quaint  and  curious  "  Herbal  "  in  l.")l»7.  (II.)] 

2.  Phillippe  calls  him  Qntriri!*  ■?<•  Augusti.*;  do  Tortona  of  Milan,   -His  work  was 

entitled  "  Lumen  npoibecai  iui  (un  and  wim  publi.Hli*  d  ui  \  enice  in  1495.  I'aulus 
Suardus  was  an  apothecary  of  Bergamo,  w  ho  copied  his  "  Thesaurus  aromatario- 
rum  "  almost  entirely  from  the  work  of  Quiricus.  It  appeared  at  Miian  in  1612> 
and  was  often  published  with  the  "  Luminare  migns"  of  MaaKus  de  Boeeo.  (H.) 
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Valerias  Cordas  in  1535  (or  154$);  the  pharmacopceia  of  Colofcne,  1565  ;  that' of 
Bonn,  1574:  the  pharmacopoeia  of  Bergamo  1580,  etc.   The  elements  of  military 

ph'^rmncy  alsn  dt  vf^loped  in  this  centdry  f)f  «r«'nninp  propresa,  n  title  to  which  the 
!t>th  century  finally,  iiiny  lay  claim  in  tVmt  lifibana  with  plates  made  their  way  into 
Russia  as  early  as  io.H,  and  that  in  it  the  visiting'  of  bathing  resort.s,  in  accordance 
with  the  fireacription  of  physicians  (a  proceeding  cQBtomnry  at  early  as  the  I5th 
ceaturjr)',  began  to  become  more  and  more  frequent. 

7.  £FXI>£]CIO  DId£A8£S. 

In  the  department  of  epidemic  diseaaes  too  the  ICth  oentuiy  proved 
its  reformative  mission,  if  we  may  be  allowed  such  an  expression.  On  the 
one  hand  it  witnessed  the  end  of  a  few  diseases  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and, 
on  the  other,  it  introduced  several  new  diseases  into  the  life  of  the  people. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  epidemic  forms  of  religious  firenzy, 
which  henceforth  withdrew  more  and  more  trom  the  public  eye  into  the 
privacy  of  family  life,  the  leprosy  and  the  English  sweating  sickness  belong 
fspeciaH}'  in  the  class  of  diseases,  which,  from  this  time  forward,  faded 
gratlnally  out  of  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plague  henceforth 
simply  retreated  fhrther  and  fhrther  into  the  regions  of  the  East. 

LeproKj  disappeared  earliest  from  Italy,  so  that  while  at  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  com! my  a  few  cases  were  still  observed,  at  the  close  of  this  leniury  it  no  longer 
npfteared  iti  this  locality,  save  in  a  few  places  about  CJenoa  and  Ferrara,  where  it 
c«uitinue.s  to  prevail  even  to-day.  In  Frunee  likewise  it  lost  its  epidMnif*  rlinrnctiT. 
but  did  not  entirely  disappear  until  the  Ibllowing  century.    The  some  was  true  of 

1.  On  these  Joarnejs  to  the  bathing-resorts  considerable  luxury  was  oden  displajed. 

Thus  the  count^palatine  Philip,  prince  and  lord  on  the  Rhine,  travelled  to 
Gastein  in  ln31  with  70  horses.    The  count-palatine  Otto  Ileinricb,  who  built  the 

famofio  " Otto-Heinrichs-Bati  "  of  th'^-  ra^flf^  nf  Hei'lf^lhiTi:,  travolled  with  20 
\va;_'<)ris,  ;>0  horse.s  and  IS  mules,  A  set  vant  nf  th''  jtoor  carpenter's  son  Christ, 
however,  surpassed  both;  for  archbishop  Wolf  l>ietrith,  count  of  Raitman,  took 
with  him,  in  the  year  1591,  139  horses  and  240  persons,  a  goodly  part  of  whom 
were  females.  The  elector  Augustus  of  Saxony  in  the  year  1384,  having  sent 
forward  scouts,  travelled  with  225  horses  to  Eltville,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  baths  of 
Schwalbach.  In  these  bathing-resorts  everything  was  of  the  mo.st  primitive  style. 
Id  thf  hatli*  thrrn^elvc?;  -  lioth  sexe."  oftrn  mingled  together  —  they  had  a  riirlit 
merry  titiie.  I5t-fore  starlitii:  on  the  journey  to  the  baths  a.  venesection  was 
performed  and  a  ptirgatnt-  taken,  according  to  the  con.stitmion  and. complexion. 
The  same  thing  is  done  to-day  among  the  people,  otily  the  bleeding  etc.  are 
practised  at  the  bathing-resorts. 

2.  *' The  polish,  d  Italian  Poji^io  writes  with  great  gusto  from  the  Council  of  Constance. 

how  at  Baden  in  Aargau  —  the  elegant  and  notorious  bathing  re.sort  of  the  I5th 
century  —  he  had  spen  the  ('prman  men  and  wonif  n  bnthintr  without  clothing  in 
the  same  room,  and  how  cliurniing  it  was  to  see  iheir  inuoeent  fauuliurities.  (He 
called  the  German  men  coarsely  enough  "  wine-skins  born  to  gormandi/.c  and 
guzzle.)  A  hundred  years  later  Butten  praises  the  same  German  cuMom  of 
bathine.  and  contrasts  it  with  Italian  manners,  in  which  anything  like  the  same 
freedom  would  be  impo.ssible  without  the  grossest  excesses."  Freytag  1.  c.  The 
term  of  residence  at  thei-c  liatliiiiir-rosorts  was  ordirinrily  nine  days,  and  the 
bathers  remained  many  hours  iu  the  water,  as  at  Leuk  in  the  present  day. 
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Swttzeiliitnl  and  Spnin.  Denmark  and  Encland  in  the  course  ot  the  hith  ccniurv  n<i 
themselves  couiplt  tt'lv  of  the  leprosy,  while  Scotland,  the  NetherlunJo  and  Germwiy 
were  forced  to  suffer  trom  its  ravages  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  Sweden  mm! 
Norway  it  sUlI  appeared  epidemicallj  even  in  the  eighteenth.  As  lepnMqr  ditappeued 
the  leper-houaee  also  fell  into  disnee.  to  that  LouU  XIV.  (1638-1716)  was  finally  able 
to  distribute  their  poeaeseions  among  the  poor.  The  greater  cleanliness  of  this  period, 
inclttdin);  the  common  use  of  shirts  (which  became  customary  daring  the  16th  centory^, 
U  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  this  foul  disease. 

We  have  ulrendy  stnt^d  that  in  the  middle  of  the  l«iih  ceuiury  the  Knglvsii 
sweating  sicknehs  disappeared  from  the  list  uf  epidemic  diseases.—  On  the  other  hand, 
the  plague,  during  the  whole  16tb  eentar}-.  prevailed  more  generally,  and  in  places 
more  fatally,  than  ever  before,  as  if  desirous,  before  beginning  in  the  snceeeding  cen- 
tury its  return  to  the  East,  to  make  the  West  feel  once  more  its  reign  of  terror.  Thi* 
was  true  too  in  spite  of  a  great  number  of  "  Plague-ordinances",  issued  in  the  form  of 
hooks,  reports  and  pfim^ililcts  by  th»  anthorilie?,  as  measures  of  publu  sanitation. 
Still  tho  plumie  ravatrfd  nil  plm  .  .s.  '1  hii.-,  in  laOO-1507  it  raged  in  Germany,  Italy 
and  Holland,  in  lo2«  in  Upper  Italy,  loM  in  Southern  BVance,  1562-1568  pretty 
generally  throughout  Europe.  In  1564  it  was  particularly  severe  at  Freiburg  in  the 
Breisgau,  1568  in  Parts,  1574-1577  a  general  epidemic  prevailed,  during  which  in 
I.ouvain  e.  g.  500  persons  perished  in  a  .sinjile  day,  and  in  Vicenza,  340  in  one  month. 
The  disease  prevailed  again  in  151)1.— It  is  characteristic  of  the  improvement  m  the 
art  of  observation  of  this  rentury  that  the  plngue  was  declared  contagious  and  port- 
able, and  accordingly  meH.sures  of  isolation  and  disinfection  were  put  in  force  agaiart 
it,  though  without  proving  in  any  degree  effectual.  With  a  view  to  disinfection  horn, 
gunpowder,  arsenic  with  sulphur  or  straw  moistened  with  wine  etc.  were  burned  in 
the  streets,  so  that  the  statement  "They  are  burning  horn*'  signified  at  that  time 
"The  plague  is  there,  and  we  can  do  nothinir  against  it  "--  a  condition  which  we  now 
express  euphemistically  by  the  odor  of  carbolic  arid !  The  administration  of  jre- 
veiitivo  do.sea  of  disinfectnnt.*  was  also  (Mistonnu  v  ut  that  period.  Ihe  "  Pe^tnji•iiii:i 
anointed  the  uncovered  poniuuo  of  tht  ir  bodies  with  oil  etc.,  i»r  wore  special  "plague- 
dresses  and  "  plague-masks",  "  plague-gloves"  etc.  The  plngue^re»ses  were  red  or 
black;  the  masks  were  made  of  leather,,  had  openings  filled  with  glass  for  the 
and  a  beak-like  prolongation  for  the  reception  of  disinfecting  substances.  Similar 
clothing  was  considered  a  means  of  protection  down  into  even  the  present  century. 

.\mong  those  who  wrote  accounts  of  the  plairne.  the  following  were  the  most 
prominent:  Victor  de  Bonegentibus,  Mercurialis,  Salius  Diversus  (^died  1091),  P»'<"» 
Crato,  Massa.  CJesner  etc. 

With  regard  fo  the  diseases  which  extended  from  medieval  into  modem  limee.  it 
should  be  remarked  that  syphilis,  as  our  experience  shows,  laid  aside  its  malignaat. 
epidemic  character  with  the  development  of  gonorrha'a  in  1520,  but  only  to  extend 
more  widely  its  nil  !  r  sway;  no  that,  in  spite  of  the  introduction  in  the  16th  century 
of  the  external  and  interna!  ptnplnytTient  of  mercury  and  the  administratifn  of 
guaiac,  fsarsnpnri  lln.  saHsafras  and  Cliina  Mnilax.  it  still  e.xists  to-day,  equally  nmong 
civilized  and  uncivilized  people.  A  whole  host  of  "Anti-mercurialists  "  existed  even 
in  that  day,  some  of  whom  based  their  objections  upon  the  doctrines  of  Oalee< 
Among  them  we  may  mention:  Leouicenus,  Torella,  Hontagnana.  Monteeaursi^ 
Monardus,  Alex.  Benedetti.  ??(  hellig.  Kaut.  Vochs.  Poll.  Schmaus.  Villaloboa.  Among 
the  "  Mercurialists "  were:  Sebastian  Aquitanus,  Brocardu*.  .\nf  IVnivi^-ni,  P^-ter 
Pinctor  ' Pitito,  a  Spaniard),  (\ntnnoti«.  Wlla,  Fracastoro,  Widniann,  .loh.  Ht  nrdictu.*, 
Wetid.-liii  Hod;  whom  Prock.sch.  the  author  of  this  catalogue,  calls  the  mofel  stupid  of 
eotnpilerK).  .loh.  Alnienar  etc.  Scurvy,  iu  the  coume  of  this  century,  appesved 
epidemically  at  sea  and  often  ahio  on  land,  especially  on  the  coasts  of  the  North  des 
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(Sweden.  Norway,  Finland,  Denmark,  FrieslanU,  Prussia,  the  Netherlands,  Lower 
Saxony),  but  also  in  the  interior.  It  found  its  principal  describers  in  Euricius  Cordus,. 
1634;  George  Agricola  [d\ed  at  Incolatadt  in  1570)  in  l."»;?'.>;  Job.  Echth  (1515-1544), 
a  Dutchman,  who  died  in  Cologne;  Glaus  Magnus,  in  the  year  15o6;  iionss;  Weyer; 
Dodo^na,  who  gives  so  account  of  two  epidemics,  in  the  years  1656  and  1562 ;  Foreest ; 
BQKBlestts(1688) ;  Hdnrich  Braeeus,  professor  at  Rostock,  in  the  jear  1689;  Alberti, 
in  the  year  1594;  Balth.  fininner  (ordinary  physician  of  Anhalt.  died  1604)  etc.  At 
this  period,  howpver,  other  diseases  t\\so  were  included  in  the  term  "Scorbutus",  us 
e.  ir.  a  condition  in  wliiuh  worins,  accompanied  with  jrrent  pain,  are  said  to  have 
developed  in  ulcers.  This  diiiease,  however,  was  described  under  the  title  "de  lopende 
Vnren"  by  Heinrich  von  Bra  (died  1601),  a  physician  of  Dockum  in  West  Friesland, 
who  prescribed  for  it  may  bugs,  white  Petr&os  recommended  angleworms  f 

ErgoUsm  also  continued  its  epidemic  visitations,  though  in  much  mildef  form, 
down  into  the  Modem  Era.  Instead,  however,  of  the  gangrenous  form  of  the  Middle 
A'^"^  which  yet  appeared  in  Spain  in  ]'>(>')  and  15!>0t.  the  nervous  form  of  the  disease, 
characterized  by  itching,  formication,  pains,  rigidity,  cramps,  loss  of  consciousness  etc. 
manifested  itself,  especially  in  Germany  (l.i.SI,  I5s7,  1592,  generally  extended  in 
1695  and  1596,  in  Griinberg  in  upper  Hesse  in  1600)  and  in  Holland. 

3mall*pox  (first  observed  or  described  in  Germany  in  1493)  and  measles,  whose 
specific  nature  was  siiil  unlcnown  to  the  physicians  of  the  West,  littewise  appeared  in 
the  Ifith  cctrtnry  (e.  g.  small  pox  in  Sweden  in  1578). 

I'he  Tirippe  f  inflnenza^,  for  the  first  time  recognizable  with  certainty  as  pnch, 
.-liowed  itself  in  the  year  loK),  aiid  spread  ovfr  nil  Ktirope.  A  second  epideinie, 
beginning  in  l5o7,  was  leas  widely  extended.  i)n  the  other  hand,  in  1580  and  16ti;i  it 
became  again  pandemic,  while  in  1591  Germany  alone  was  visited. 

The  following  new  epidemic  diseases  appeared  in  the  16th  century:  under  the 
name  "Oarotillo",  diphtheritic  diseases  appeared  at  mx  different  times  in  Spain 
between  the  year.s  1583  and  ItiOO.  and  were  mentioned  by  Gutierrez  as  early  a. s  the 
l.'tth  century.  The  chronicler  Frank  \  on  Word  nls'o  cpeaks  of  tlie  di.^'ense  in  1517 
as  an  epidemic  in  which  tlio  tauce*  nixi  toiiL'ne  \v*'re  covcreil  with  .^onictliing  like 
mould.  Under  the  designation  of  "  Coiica  Pictonum  an  endemic  lend-poisoning, 
resulting  from  bad  management  of  cider  or  wine,  broke  out  in  the  year  1572  in 
soothcrn  France.  Under  the  title  of  "The  Hungarian  disease''  appeared  (1&66)  a 
form  of  disease  intermediate  between  the  plague  and  typhu.s  fever.  Whether  this 
latter  disease  existed  in  earlier  ages  is  not  entirely  free  from  doubt,  but  this  much  is 
certain,  that  in  the  beginnintr  of  the  16th  centnrv  l.'Ol  i  it  rava<red  almost  all  Europe, 
from  Cyprus  across  Italy,  in  the  I'orm  of  an  epideuac  disi-as.-  new  tr»  the  jjhyaieiuns 
ot  that  period.  At  thi.s  time,  as  was  .<subsequently  observed  too  in  individual  epidemics 
of  the  disease  in  England,  yonng  people  of  the  higher  classes  were  especially  attacked. 
This  peculiarity  was  manifested  particularly  by  the  epidemic  of  1605  in  upper  Italy, 
a  country  which  seemed  to  be  a  favorite  home  of  the  petechial  fever,  by  which  it  was 
ravan^ed  in  1527.  1528,  15;{5,  15;n,  and  1587.  France,  however,  was  severely  vi.sited 
by  it  in  la.'»7  The  wars  of  the  16th  ccnttiry  contributed  vrreatly  to  its  origin  and 
extension,  so  that  the  spotted  typhus  i  called  ai-o  at  that  perioil  ilauptkrankheit. 
Faulfieber  etc. ),  in  the  middle  of  this  century,  liati  already  acquired  in  Europe,  in 
place  of  the  plague,  the  preeminence  among  pestilential  diseases,  a  position  which, 
as  the  prevailing  form  of  typhus,  it  maintained  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Typhoid  pleuro  pneumonia,  closely  related  to  the  foregoing  disease,  appeared 
epidemically  in  the  16th  century,  especially  in  Italy  in  1521,  15.".')  1"».{7,  I5."i7,  l.'»68, 
l.'iRfi;  in  France  1571  and  151*S;  .Switzerland  lo.'iO,  15ni;  the  Nt>tlii  rlands  1557  and 
156i>.  and  tinally  in  Germany  1564,  1567,  15hr>  and  15Nt.  In  the  investigation  of  the 
diseaiies  last  mentioned  the  prominent  epidemiologists  of  the  1 6th  century^  rendered 
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valuable  service.  'J  liese  were  Fracjistori  i  a  decided  advocate  of  confajrioii  ,  \'5r<or 
<ie  Booagentibus,  Massa,  Dodocos,  Baiionius,  Wejer,  Codronchi,  Dunuh,  Mouiui.aE. 
Muitdellft  etc.  Tbe  nndoubted  transmistion  of  diaemse  in  many  cases,  aud,  indeed,  in 
entire  epidemics,  bj  contasion    a  method  of  conveyance,  as  Harx  has  shown,  known 

even  to  the  Ancients  —  was  securely  established,  and  its  possibility  hy  contact,  by 
fomites  and  by  the  air  was  carefully  examined.    Finally  the  whooping; -coogh,  now 
newly  described,  appoarcd  in  tho   IHrh  rt  ijtnrv  in  the  !t«f  nf  epidemic  disefi«<»» 
Bnllonius,  who  \mis  ibe  first  (157m  to  I'urnijsli  us  with  ft  description  of  the  disease, 
speaks  of  it,  liowever,  as  of  one  already  well  known. 

8.  OOVDITIOV  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PBOFEflSIOV. 

If  the*  t'oiegoing  ob.siTN  alions  li:\vo  shown  us  how  i^roatly  medical 
science,  its  cultivation  and  mu  t  uie,  wcic  leioruird  and  advanced  in  the  IClh 
century,  parlicuhirly  by  tlu'  knowledge  of  llio  (ircek  language  and  writers, 
as  well  ns  by  .nnatotny  and  the  revival  of  independent  observation  .  on  th^ 
other  hand  the  «'on<lition  of  actual  nu-dit-'al  practice,  in  a  pectdiar  and  evti 
recurring  way.  ilependini;  upon  the  snperslitiou  and  idleness*  of  the  niasse*> 
and  the  timidity  and  iudoleuLc  of  the  physicians,  occupied  a  graiie  almost 
entirely  luediicval.  At  that  time  ordinary  practice  was,  in  many  respects, 
more  than  a  centurv  behind  the  age,  a  condition  which  we  niav  likewise 
observe  again  to-day. 

In  the  lOth  century  llie  higher  physicians,  the  vast  tDajorit^'  of  wh<Mn 
belonged  to  the  laity,  generally  received  their  education  exclasivelj  in 
the  universities. 

Among  die  latter  the  Iluliau  ifor  reasons  explicable  from  tiie  iiistory  of  the 
development  of  these  institutions)  <  njoyed  tbe  greatest  reputation  as  schools  of 
medical  education.  Next  in  rank  were  tbe  French,  and  last  of  all  tbe  German,  thoofb 
tbe  latter  too  were  well  attended.    The  Italian  universities  were  therefore  naturally 

the  aim  of  ail  those  who  desired  a  ihorou^h  education,  ei^i.ccialty  as  attendance  upon 
these  schfH^ls  reeomfnotnl'-'l  \hp  iihyeii  iiins  of"  tJiat  dn^'  in  ihv  «nrae  whv  a.s  did  ttntil 
a  short  tini.'  ;i-u,  attendance  at  liie  uui\»  r-iiy  t»f  I'aris  or  \  lenna  the  phy.sicians  of 
the  present  day.  uitiiouj^b  in  neither  was  anything  new  learned.  Most  famous  of  all 
(a  condition  at  that  time,  as  well  as  to-day,  and  even  more  than  toniay,  associated 
with  tbe  greatest  concourse  of  students)  were  tbe  medical  faculties  of  Bologna,  Pisa 
and  Padua,  next  to  which  ranked  Paris  and  Montpellier,  then  Basel. 

The  oonstitotion  of  the  univeraities  of  Upper  Italy — and  in  this  respect 
the  other  universities  of  Italy  did  not  differ  materially  therefhim — was 
from  tbe  outset  quite  democratic,  inasmuch  as  the  students  formed  the  con- 
trolling body  of  the  community,  and  the  piofesaoia  were  dependent  upon 
them.  This  arrangement  was  in  strong  contrast  with  tbe  institutions  of 
to-day  in  our  own  and  foreign  lands,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  monarchical  in 
their  organization  and  dyed  in  nepotism. 

The  students  chose  the  rector^  and  officers  of  the  universities  and  even 


1.  Ill  the  Scotch  universities  the  ro(  tor  is  chosen  by  the  student-  iit  the  present 

The  university  of  St.  Andrews  was  founded  in  1411,  Glasgow  1450,  AK'nieeri 
1494  and  Edinburgh  No  complete  medical  faculty,  however,  exlsled  In  the 
university  of  Editihurgh  until  16H5.  (II.  \ 
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the  teachers,  and  aMisted  in  determining  the  curriculum  of  Btud\'— *  a  i^an 
which,  in  many  cases  at  least,  would  be  judicious  to-day.  They  also  watched 
over  the  execution  of  the  curriculum.  Besides  this,  divided  in  the  differ- 
ent faculties,  generally  after  their  nationalities  or  so-called  "Nations"'  (^the 
modern  Corps"),  they  had  their  Rectors"  and  "  Vice-rectors  chosen 
ftom  each  one  of  these  nations.  These  officials,  either  singly,  or  in  a  body 
as  a  kiod  of '*  College  of  Hectors'",  negotiated  with  the  officials  of  the 
state,  a  power  which  they  did  not  lose  until  the  close  of  the  10th  century. 
The  (Jerman  nation  e.  g.  was,  daring  this  century,  especially  influential  at 
Padua,  and  therefore,  as  Fabricius  ab  Ariuapendenle  once,  while  exhibiting 
and  demonstrating  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  indulged  in  some  would-be 
witty  remarks  eoncerning  the  way  in  which  Oermans  spoke  Italian,  they 
almost  completely  broke  up  his  audience.  (These  "witty  "  remarks  had  a 
thoroughly  "  learned  "  basis  :  for  they  sprung  from  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
fessorial vanitv  of  the  teacher  had  been  wounded  by  the  Germans,  who  one 
year  before  had  elected  another  person  for  their  instructor  instead  of  him.) 
Presidents  or  "Kociois  of  any  luition  were  originally  rcfjtiired  to  be  stu- 
dents, and  wore  ilicn  iV('<iiu'ntly  dukos  or  phnces  by  birth.  The  nations 
poasessfMl  tlicir  own  means  and  i»roj)('i  ty. 

The  sludiMits,  at  least  those  of  \\\v  poorer  class,  often  as  "  Travelling 
S'<  li<)l:irs  a((|inn»<l  in  riermany  the  pn-litninary  knowledge  nece«snry  for 
uttrndaiKv  Upon  a  university.  As  sucli  tli(»v  travelled  from  one  of  tlir 
Latin  .srh'Hils.''  foundi-d  at  that  period  in  numerous  places.  eRpecially  thrunL'li 
the  activity  and  inlluenco  ot'  Melanchthon,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  ftoni  one  of  the  then  famous  tenchers  at  one  of  those  schools,  to 
another  .still  more  famous.  This  was  done  by  bands  of  students  united 
to*,'»'th('r,  and  during  tlieir  travels  tiie  worst  barbarities  were  an  every  day 
oecurrenee.  These  travelling  .scholars  supported  life  i)y  singinir  before  the 
<l  M  .i  s.  by  begging  or  Stealing,  and  for  these  objects  the  Ininds  were  form- 
ally organized. 

The  "  travelling  1><  jrnn  in  farly  vntith,  and  for  many  ?ttide?)t*i  npvpr  came  to  an 
end.  "The  j'ounjier  l^cholal•^,  called  Schiitzeii,  like  ihe  apprentices  ot  ihe  artisans, 
were  obliged  to  perform  the  luost  menial  duties  for  their  elder  comradcB,  the  Bacchan- 
tea.  Tbey  were  compelled  lo  beg  for  tlieir  tyrants,  often  to  stesl,  sud  ibey  enjoyed 
in  retarn  such  protection  as  the  fists  of  iheir  stronger  comrades  conld  afford.  To 
have  numerous  Schiitzen  wa»  for  the  Dacchanten  a  matter  of  honor  and  of  profit,  for 
fhf'v  lirouijht  to  him  thv  cliaritaM''  contributions  of  the  iiihahit.'ints.  Bt.t  \vh('ii  the 
rude  iJacehant  pusdud  oii  l(j  tlio  university  or  the  hi'^h-school.  he  wu.<  iiaid  dtl  tor  all 
the  injustice  inflicted  upon  the  younger  scholars;  for  he  was  now  compelled  to 


1.  Some  of  theso   Nations  "  had  special  seals,  and  examples  of  these  from  the  16tli 

centory  are  still  extant 

2.  While  the  Latin  schools  were  founded  bj  cities,  after  1540  there  aroie,  at  the 

instance  of  princefi  or  the  state,  "Gymnasia",  which  were  under  state  supervision 

e^fn  til  the  matter  of  their  curriculum.  The  learned  profL'^sinns  were  also 
limited  t(»  (  erta.ii  illstricts  ( F.  Paalseo,  *' Gescbichtc  desgelehrten  Unterrichts" 
etc..  Veit  k  Co.,  beipzijr,  1885.) 
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promise  under  ontli  to  lay  aside  his  tichoiar'n  clotbin^  nrul  his  rude  manneri^,  he  wms 
received  wiiii  iiuuniiuting  ceremonies  into  the  noljle  irateinitj  of  students,  and 
even  obliged,  like  a  slave,  to  endare  wild  jokes  and  insalls"*  (Freitag  1.  c>  Tbe 
"Pennal"  (Angltee"  Freshman*'}  was  forced  to  snbinit  to  the  most  horrible 
indignities.  "  Disgusting  drinks,  Composed  of  phlcKni.  ink,  vile,  stinking  butter  and 
candle-snuffs,  were  given  him  to  drink,  and  he  was  initiated  by  cuflFs  and  kicks  info  tbe 
hnnorablf  position  of  an  ficadprnic  citizen"  A  Oriin).  Some  srrnnnds  exist  for 
referring  this  '  Iruveiliiig  ,  and  stili  nioru  the  begging,  of  the  students,  to  an  Orien:al 
model.  [Tbe  "  fagging  '  of  English  public  schools  and  the  "hazing"  or  "training 
of  oar  American  eolleces  are,  of  course,  variations  of  this  same  system.  Its  antiqait;. 
however,  may  be  traced  back  even  to  the  philosophical  schools  of  Athens.  (H.)] 

On  their  marches  the  stadents  Btole  money,  gccse,  heus,  goats,  froits, 
&c.,  whatever  was  not  nailed  fast,  and  they  pared  their  food  in  the 
nearest  lodging  or  even  in  the  open  fields.  Frequently  the  sky  was  their 
only  covering  by  night.  Yet  many  of  these  travelling  scholais,  after  liard 
fortune,  attained  respectable  positions,  as  e.  g.  Thomas  Platter,  father  of 
Felix  Platter  Many,  however,  indeed  the  most  of  them,  fell  into  dissolute 
and  vicious  lives. 

Again  students  who  did  not  belong  to  tbe  so-called  travelling  scholars, 
especially  the  poor,  sang  hymns  before  the  doors  and  received  food  as  paj^ 
or  alms  in  vessels  which  they  carried  with  them,  or  tbey  were  invited 
«into  the  house  to  eat,  which  was  considered  an  honor.^  Others  boarded 
around,  or  earned  money  as  choristers  in  tbe  churches.  The  latter,  bow- 
ever,  was  done,  for  the  most  part,  b3''  fbture  divines  alone. 

The  students  of  that  time  drank  wine  and  beer  still  more  than  they  do  now,  for. 

owing  to  tbe  cheapness  of  liquors,  bousing  was  tbe  order  of  the  day.  A  mug  or  litre 
of  the  famous  Kinbecker  beer  cost  4  pfennige  (about  one  cent).  Other  famous  beers 
were  those  of  Torgau.  Beer  was  also  brewed  in  private  houses,  as  it  is  in  Bsraria 
to-day. 

Those  students  who  wito  better  situated  pecuniarily  usually  entea'd 
foreign,  and  inost  frtiiiu'iilly  Italian,  aniversities. 

In  these  uni v.Tsiiic,<  the  nuniht-f  of  teachers  was  itniited  from  tlie  t-arlv  jtan  -^f 
this  century.  Thus  in  Bologna  the  number  was  tixed  in  1571^  ut  166;  in  Rome  from 
1514  at  88,  including  15  teachers  of  medicine.  The  regular  duration  of  lectetvs  at 
an  early  period  was  two  hours;  subsequently  it  was  reduced  to  one  hour  and  a  half, 
and  then  to  only  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  as  at  present.  Excesses  of  various  kinds 
were  common  in  the  Italian  universities,  especially  during  the  Carnival,  so  that  it 
was  fnrbirldon  to  attend  lectures  in  mn«r|nprR(lp  attirp  The  .fpw«  too  were  compelled 
to  pny  :i  ccrfain  sum  of  mnnrv  int<»  th«  students  l  ainiviil  treusiiry  *■  ii.  among  the 
students  of  law  in  1514,  ii)4  lire;  among  tho  "Artists  ,  70  lire.  J  he  number  of  the 
Students  wss  in  many  of  the  universities  quite  considerable.  Thus  in  the  smsll  eoi- 
versity  of  Wittenberg  it  was  in  1602,  208;  in  1613, 161 :  in  1514.  21»;  in  1515,  218: 
in  151<J,  458 ;  in  1520,  578;  while  Vienna  could  Count  at  the  same  period  no  less  thsn 
7.000.  Still  the  attendance  varied  very  greatly.  Thus  Erfurt  had.  in  1520,  i'.IO 
Students;  in  1521,  120;  and  in  1522.  only  15  students,  while  Leipzig,  in  tbe  same  years, 

I.  Luther  was  the  recipient  of  such  an  honor,  i  he  reformer  too,  like  all  stndcuts 
of  that  day,  wore  a  sword,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  he  suffered  a  had  fall, 
wounded  himself  severely  with  it  in  the  thigh. 
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liad  117,  :>10,  295  and  12t>.  FounHationa  and  bequosts  in  aid  of  poor  sfudf-nts  wrre 
trequeiii,  and  professors,  particularly,  distinj^uished  them?i  l vcs  in  tliib  umlier  rimch 
more  frequently  thuu  in  the  present  day,  when  medical  piolessors,  especially,  leave 
estates  of  millions  withoat  devoting  one  cent  to  science.  In  Bologna  fourteen  such 
foundations  were  established  between  1257  end  1650,  and  inPadna  no  less  than  27. 

The  Btttdents  often  wandered  from  one  univenity  to  another,  just  as 
they  do  Unlay,  only  they  travelled  either  on  foot  or  horseback.  Even  the 
|irofes8or8  in  the  16th  century  (an  age  characterized  generally  by  its  migratory 
disposition)  were  very  mercurial  people,*  and,  in  spite  of  their  want  of  any 
other  means  of  locomotion  than  were  afforded  by  their  own  feet,  a  horse  or 
a  porigatorial  cart,'  they  were  sometimes  here,  sometimes  3*onder,  and  in 
one  year  frequently  occupied  a  residence  widely  removed  from  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  Thus  e.  g.  Vesalius  taught  now  in  Padua,  now  in  Pisa, 
now  m  Louvain,  again  in  Basel,  sometimes  in  Augsburg,  again  in  Spain. 
So  Winther  von  Andernach  taught  in  Lonvain  and  again  in  Paris,  and  the 
Italian  Franc.  Antonio  Pigavetta,  in  Heidelbeig.  "As  regards  medicine, 
man}*  physicians  were  eminent  cultivators  of  classical  or  medico-pbilo> 
logical  studies,  for  the  sciences  were  not  yet  elaborated  so  much  in 
detail  and  in  so  exclusive  a  method  that  this  course  was  Impmcticable. 
They  could  still  support  a  universal  and  liberal  desire  for  knowledge.'* 
(Ranks.)  Eveiywhere  tree  emigration*  was  the  rule  for  both  students  and 
teachers.   The  universities,  consequently,  frequently  changed  their  corps  of 


1.  Among  the  savants  this  depended  upon  their  desire  for  leaniin^  and  psit'i'ion  for 

science;  for  there  was  nn  periodical  pn  -s  ly  the  aid  of  which  thev  i  cniM  quickly 
ohtaiti  information  of  the  acquigitioQS  and  discoveriea  of  remote  countries,  and 
letters  circulated  only  slowly. 

2.  The  ase  of  wagons  was  looked  upon  as  effeminste  from  the  time  of  the  Middle 

Ages.  A  public  post  has.  indeed,  existed  in  Germany  since  1 517.  bat  at  the  period  to 
which  we  now  refer  it  was  very  imperfect  I^ettera  were  taken  charge  of  by  private 
or  public  mes8en2«'rs  i "  fjesrhworne  Boten  ').  The  j  ublic  post  was  an  imitation 
oftlx-  i-'ir-^iis;  ptihliei  which  existed  amonjr  the  Hnmans  fVoni  tbr- dnys  nf  A  «jrn«tiis, 
Mho  was  the  lirst  (o  employ  wfiu'<'ii>  in  its  service,  i'ostajre  by  me.ssetiter  was 
relatively  high.  'J'hus  between  I'rankfort-on-tbe-Main  and  Mayeoce  in  1487  it 
was  foar  heller,  or  one  twentj'fiftb  the  value  of  a  wether,  and  four-sevenths  that 
of  a  beo.  A  qaire  of  paper  cost  9  heller.  The  hire  of  the  wagon  with  three 
horses  for  42  days  with  which  Lother  travelled  to  Worms,  whs  iit  ihe  rate  of  4, .30 
m  irk.'^  {ipi-  (Itrin  about  Si, 07),  a  sum  to  be  estimated  at  aboat  five  or  six  times 
that  aniouiii  in  our  money  of  the  prpeont  day. 

[.\  system  ot'  jMjstJil  communication  was  bejrnn  in  Kn^lnnd  in  the  reijin  of 
Edward  IV.,  i4sl,  when  riders  on  po^it-horses  went  stages  of  twenly  miles  each 
in  order  to  procure  for  the  king  the  earliest  information  relative  to  the  war  with 
Scotland.  The  system  was  improved  and  extended  in  1543,  and  in  1643  the 
post-office  yielded  an  annual  income  of  £5,000.  Louis  XI.  established  posts  in 
Franco  as  early  as  MTO.    '  II. '] 

3.  Freiziiuijjkeit,  i.  *>  lioi-rty  to  rome  and  >ro  whenever  <<r  wherever  they  pleased. 

without  requiring  any  special  permission  from  the  authorities.  In  the  total 
sbsence  of  any  restrictions  opon  voluntary  migration  in  this  country  we  have  no 
word  which  precisely  translates  the  Oerman  term.  (H.) 
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professors.  This,  however,  acoordetl  with  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  were  in  part  choson  l»y  the  students  (especiall}*  in  ItaU*)  for  onlv 
oue  year,  or  at  least  after  the  lapse  of  such  a  period  they  must  be  again 
confirmed,  an  arrangement  to  which  an  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of 
g^'eatly  respected  and  beloved  teachers  only.  Tf  a  teacher  was  defeated  in 
such  an  election  at  one  university,  he  went  to  another.  The  professors 
gave  also  so-called  ■  GastroUen without  any  view  to  obtaining  positions, 
a  custom  also  common  at  an  earlier  periotl.  Thus  e.  g.  Pouerbach  finJ 
Roirtomontanns  dt'li vt  icd  lectures  by  invituliuu  nt  Padua.  Famoufs  teach- 
ers  wrvc  iL'L-L'ivcd  with  Ljreat  ceremony.  Professors  and  stu(l«'nts  u>o  st«io<] 
in  more  friendly  relations  than  at  the  present  day  when  tiu-  fonnt-r  keep 
tlieuiselves  aloof  fmm  thr  latterV  and  tlurs  Wiv  attachniful  of  the  students 
w:is  .'..•cnrtMl  llHou^^liout  their  life.  The  rates  of  salary  of  teachers  in  the 
universities  naturallv  varietl  v<*rv  mucii.^  Still  those  of  the  tlcrman 
schools  wore  the  |H)orest.  .^I(•lan(■h^hon  <»  g.,  one  of  thi-  innsl  imjM'rt;int 
and  famous,  received  durijin  his  ljr:>t  eiiiht  veal's  a  salary  of  171  inaik- 
($4.">\  so  lhal,  during  this  pei  iod,  he  was  unable  to  buy  hit*  wile  a  n.  « 
dress;  after  he  received  212  marks  (S^i'.Ot:  ten  years  later.  r»_*ii  markh 
($i;»0),  and  iVom  ir)41.  680  marks  {*170),  a  .><uni  at  the  present  day  equiv- 
alent to  nboul  i^ToO.  TIjc  professors  at  Heidelberg  received  an  annual 
salary  tjf  only  sr»~10r>  florins  :  those  at  Wiirtzburir.  -1(1  marks  with  fre« 
board  in  the  »]ulius  llosiiit.al  and  a  female  assistant  i  !  i  in  distilling,  whiU* 
Vesalius  at  Pisa  received  -iUUU  marks  (:?1000).  To  this  sahiry  are.  of  eours*-. 
to  be  added  the  fees  for  lectures  and  examinations.  But  with  Gennaii. 
and  esjK^cially  with  teachers  of  little  celebrity,  the  amount  of  the  laitti 
also  was  quite  insignificant,  so  that  they  were  compelled  to  niuKe  up  the 
tlefieiency  by  literary  work  (es|)ecially  translations j,  although  this  business 
was  iheu  still  worse  paid  lluin  now.  liesides  this  they  were  forced  U* 
resort  to  private  practice,  through  which  they,  from  necessity  (as  mauy  do 
to-day  without  similar  need),  withdrew  tlieir  best  energy  Irom  their  profes- 
sorial office  and  calling  in  order  to  make  a  bare  living.  Many  professors, 
therefore,  pursued  other  reputable  occupations,  e.  g.  printing,  or  they  took 
—  frequently  —  students  to  board  etc.  A  few  also  were  ordinary  phj«* 
dans  of  the  various  princes.  Many  of  these  men  too  fairly  challenge  our 
admiration  by  their  heroic  stru^rf^Ic  with  the  most  adverse  fortune,  in  which 
only'  the  love  of  science  strengthened  and  sustained  them.  They  satislled 
their  thirst  for  science  and  their  efforts  after  truth  and  knowledge,  while  not 
infrequently  hanger  and  its  results  preyed  upon  their  bodies.   StIU  i(  i> 


1.  Ttiene  were  extraordinary  lectures,  given  u|>ou  invitation,  by  certain  eminent  pro* 

ffssore  of  other  oniveraities.   In  theatrical  parlance  these  eminent  profetton 

•  xcasionally  ** starred  it".     H  ' 

2.  I  ll  '  inroTiu"  of  two  of  tho  profes.«;orsliip8  founded  at  Ovfurd  and  Canibrid^p  br 

Liuacn' HI  J  wa.s  t'12  eacli.  Tlic  income  of  the  tliird  pn^fi  ssnr«hip  wa.«  ooK 
£6.  I  pro.^ume  tiiis  ^ivva  u  fair  idea  of  the  .salarjr  ol  Knglish  professors  io  tbe 
Itith  century.  (H.) 
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not  in  tlio  IGth  century  alone  that  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  have 
promoted  the  sciences  and  arts  have  sprung  from  the  so-calh^l  lower  class, 
and  ofleu  enough  fnjiii  uctuui  provertv.  The  history  of  ilizuiion  teaches 
that  the  advances  of  science,  know  ledge  and  ability  have  proceded  uoL 
from  the  rich,  but  from  the  lioor,  ricli.  however,  in  spirit  and  energy. 

That  bitter  literary  struggles  and  disputes  between  the  professors  took 
place  also  in  the  Kith  century  needs  no  special  mention,  for  this  has  been 
the  case  in  all  ages,  frequently  with  a  total  disregard  of  personal  reputa- 
tion, always  in  disregard  of  the  honor  of  science,  and  not  always  from  the 
pQfBBtof  motives.  But  it  should,  however,  be  noticed  that  such  disputes 
and  quarnebi  in  the  IGtb  century  were  the  occasion  of  the  founding  of  sev- 
eral nnivenitieB.  '*The  physiciaus  Simon  Pistorius  (died  1523)  and 
Miitin  PolUcb  (surnamed  lox  muodi,  died  1513),  who  lived  in  Leipzig, 
had  become  so  embittered  againsi  each  other  ftom  their  antagonistic  views 
relative  to  syptiilia,  whether  it  was  epidemic,  endemic  or  contagious,  that 
they  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  each  other  and  resolved  to  seek  another 
home.  In  order  to  obtain  in  another  place  a  suitable  position  as  professor, 
Pistorins  influenced  the  elector  Jobann  to  select  Franlcfort-on^he-Oder 
as  the  site  of  a  new  nniverait}*.  Pollich  was  equally  fortunate  with  the 
elector  Friedrich,  who  selected  Wittenberg  for  bis  university  "  (Marx, 
"Caspar  Hoftnann,"  1873). 

The  cnrriculam  of  instmctlon,  even  in  the  16th  century,  in  the  main 
embraced  only  discussion  and  explanation  of  certain  works  of  the  Greeks 
and  Arabians.  Even  anatomy  at  the  beginning  of  the  centniy  was  studied 
almost  exclusively  in  Galen,  more  rarely  in  Mondini,  and  not  at  all  in  the 
worlcs  of  the  recent  investigators.  Many  of  the  professors  were  originally 
Humanists**,  i.  e.  classical  philologists,  and  then  turned  their  attention 
to  medicine.  Such  was  e.  g  the  schoolmaster  "  Fuchs.  Others  of  them  . 
had  been  mathematicians  etc.  Yet  in  the  course  of  the  century  instruction 
won  a  better,  or  if  3'ou  will,  a  ^  modern",  form.  "  Botanical  gardens  "  e.  g. 
were  now  established  at  different  universities. 

In  anatomy  dissections  at  least  were  made  frcquentl3%  though  for  the 
most  part  these  were  confined  to  animals,  as  e.  g.  even  in  Paris. 

In  the  department  of  anatomy,  however,  there  were  great  theoretical 
dispntes  also  between  the  doctors.  Naturally !  for  the  actual  section  of 
baman  bodies  (in  which  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities  alone  were 
opened,  while  the  cranial  cavity*  was  left  untouched  in  obedience  to  pop- 
ular prejudice)  was  performed,  as  a  rule,  by  the  barbers,  while  the  learned 
professor  of  anatomy  merely  explained  the  exposed,  but  not  dissected 
parts.  The  first  operation  was  considered  unworthy  of  an  educated 
physician,  ungentlemanly,  and  even  disreputable,  and  was  accordingly 
abandoned  to  the  barbers.  For  the  ])errormance  of  such  dissections  in  the 
oniversities  (they  were  still  prohibited  by  the  Church)  papal  indulgences 
were  necessary,  and  these,  of  course,  cost  money,  for  the  acquisition  of  this 
was  the  chief  study  of  the  pope.   Tiibingen  received  such  an  indulgence  as 
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earlj'  as  1482.  while  in  Strassburo:,  in  spite  of  papal  prohihitioii,  permission 
to  dissect  ail  executed  criminal  was  granted  by  the  mairistrates  in  1517 
Before  and  after  each  special  dissection  (wliich  was.  however  n  relMfivol} 
infrei  I  IK  lit  occurrence reltpons  ceremonies  m  many  places  w*Te  con -id-  ml 
necessary.    In  order  that  tliuse  who  came  into  contact  with  it  might  not 
bcf  omc  "disreputable  ".  the  corpse  was  first  made  "reputable  .  the  profe««of 
beginninjr  the  juoceedings  by  readinsr  a  decree  to  that  cfTecl  from  tbe  lord 
of  the  faud  or  the  magistracy  and  then,  by  order  of  the  Senate  or  the 
medical  faculty,  stamping  npon  its  breast  the  seal  of  the  iiMiversity.  The 
body  was  then  carried  (upon  the  cover  of  ihe  box  in  which  it  had  been 
brought  ill)  by  volunteers  for  this  service  into  tlu-  anatomical  halb  and  tht 
cover,  upon  which  it  rested  during  these  ccrt;monies,  was  then  taken  bnck 
to  the  executioner,  who  had  meanwhile  remained  at  some  distance  wiLli  his 
vehicle.    Where  the  corpse  had  been  beheaded,  the  head,  during  the  i>er- 
foriaaiui-  of  the  necessary  ceremonies,  lay  betwet  n  its  legs.  Afterwards 
entertainments,  graced  with  music  by  the  guilds  of  city  fifers,  trump<'ter«. 
trombone  i)layers  etc..  or  by  "itinerant  actors",  were  given.  Gradu;iJ\ 
however,  this  folly  wnned,  ami  in  the  second  half  of  the  century  public 
anatomical  theaters  were  established.    This  occurred  at  I'aris  and  Mont- 
pellier  in  1551.'    Such  a  theater  was  built  by  Fabricius  ab  Aquapeiuientc 
in  Padua  (the  most  popular  and  famous  medical  institution  of  the  l€th 
century)  at  his  own  expense  in  1540.    This,  however,  in  consequence  of 
the  excessive  height  of  tbe  tiers  of  seats,  was  so  dark  that  the  dissections, 
even  by  day,  could  be  made  only  by  torch-Iigfat.   Base!  bad  an  anatomical 
theater  in  1588.   In  Bologna  tbe  professor  of  anatomy  only  was  permitted 
to  give  lectures  on  practical  anatomy  whenever  he  wished,  white  to  tbe 
other  professors  it  was  allowed  only  at  stated  times.   Until  tbe  16Ui 
century  all  the  professors  had  tbe  same  authority  as  tbe  professor  of 
anatomy.    In  spite  of  the  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  anatomical 
instruction,  it  was  still  considered  a  special  attraction  for  a  universi^. 
and  still  more  for  a  professor  or  a  phj-sician,  to  possess  an  entire  skeleton. 
The  price  of  a  skeleton  in  that  day  was  very  high.   Thus  Heidelberg  in 
1569  paid  $72.00  for  a  single  skeleton. 

Clinical  instruction,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  existed 
among  the  Arabians  long  before,  was  imparted  nowhere  in  the  Christian 
West  (with  the  exception  probably  of  Salerno)  before  the  sixteenth  centnry. 
Montanus  was  the  first  person  to  bold  clinical  lectures  for  a  short  time. 
He  died  in  1552,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1578  that,  at  the  instance  of 
the  German  students  —  tbe  students,  as  we  learn  above,  took  tbe  initiative 

1.  The  first  law  relative  to  the  study  of  practical  anntomy  in  England  was  passed 
undnr  ITenrv  VIII.  in  1540,  ami  nuthorizpfl  the  "  .Mtistt-rs  of  the  Myf^tcr*-  of 
i^arberit  and  Surgeons"  to  take  each  jear  four  bodies  of  executed  felons  for 
anatomies".  This  nomber  wsa  increased  to  6  noder  Charles  II.,  provided  thej 
be  afterwards  buried".  Under  queen  Elizabetli  in  1565  a  aimilsr  privilege  wet 
granted  to  tbe  College  of  Pbyaieians.  (H.) 
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- —  the  experiment  was  uontinued  at  ]*:idua.  where  "Alhcrlino  Bottoni  (died 
15J)G  or  1598)  visited  th«'  sick  lui'ii  and  Marco  degli  Oddi.  the  sick  wouicu, 
and  discussed  their  diseases.  (At  a  hiter  period  this  example  wns  followed 
at  Pavia  ami  Geneva. )  As  toward^  The  end  of  October  of  that  year  the 
weather  bccarne  colder,  femah'  botiies  wen-  also  oj)eued,  and  the  professors 
poiiiird  out  the  diseased  parts."  Tliis  eonfirniation  of  dinfinosis  by  llie 
sectio  eadavrris  or  pat  holojjfical  anatomy  was  at  once  stopped,  however,  by 
an  official  prohiljition,  •since  tlie  rival  of  the  above  mentiom'd  physicians" 
—  at  that  period  too  the  envious  rivalry  of  the  professors  (often  of  late 
years  so  disgustinjily  renewed  ;  was  a  positive  injury  to  science  —  '  Erailio 
Cam{>olonsro  had  carried  away  to  his  house  upon  ilie  same  dav  the  uteri  of 
these  women,  over  which  action  the  surviving  old  wives  lai-t d  a  L^reat 
clamor".  Indeed  they  finally  succeeded  in  i  lfecting  the  prohibition  of  such 
examinations,  because,  in  accorduncc  with  the  superstition  of  that  time, 
they  dreaded  lest,  after  the  resurrection,  the  absence  of  the  uterus,  not  safe 
against  tlieft  even  after  death,  might  deprive  tliem  of  fecundity  in  the 
world  of  eternity.  The  influence  of  the  Church  too  was  so  great  that  in 
iJavaria  the  professors  of  medicine  were  compelled  to  taice  an  oath  to  obey, 
and  to  teach  in  accordance  with,  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
the  same  was  the  case  in  other  countries.  Puthulosico-anatomical  dissec- 
tions,  however,  together  with  clinical  instruction,  speedily  eanic  to  an  end. 

The  scientific  and  other  demands  made  upon  the  future  German 
physicians  may  be  most  clearly  and  best  shown  from  the  statements  which 
follow.  These  may  serve  also  for  a  model  of  the  arrangements  existing  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  from  which  they  do  not  differ  materially. 

Statctks  or  thb  Mkdical  Faculty  at  Frankfort-on-tuk-Odkr 

FROM  THB  YKAK  l&8tt. 

The  Faciiltj  at  the  close  of  the  16th  century  showed  the  following  7  professors^ 
tU:  Jacob  Bergmann  (received  1559,  died  \5[}'>),  Johann  Cnoblocb  (1562,  d.  1599), 
Sebast.  Moller  (1588,  d,  1609),  Mattbaus  Zeisiu.s  <159l  to  1607),  Georiic  Seiler  (15!U, 
d.  160G),  Ciiri^r  ^tlmmelius  (1595,  d.  16151  Lnnrcnt.  Ilcilarwhi.s  idu.]  \  The 
first-named  wa.'5  liejiu  4  times,  the  third  11  times,  the  .<t  cond  4  times,  the  fourth  once, 
the  fifth  8  tkuich,  StimmeUus  S  times,  Hcil&ndus  b  times. 

I*  "  It  U  ordered  that  no  one  exercise  the  atitbority  or  office  of  a  physician  unless 
he  has  at  least  first  received  the  degree  of  "  fiaccalanrens  "  in  this  academy  (The 
Bacciilfiur<  ate  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  uQiversittes,  was  the  first  preparatory 
v;rade  for  the  diguity  of  tlie  doctor.  Oriizinully  loo  evidence  of  tlie  ordinary  knowl- 
edge required  for  this  fir.^t  )::rndr>  was  sulVieieni  for  rocption  into  a  faculty,  even  if 
this  knowledge  had  not  bten  acquired  .^tricily  in  the  iii.<titutiou  coneeriied.  At  a 
later  period  this  knowledge  was  required  to  l»e  obtained  in  the  universitj-  itself). 
**  Ift  however,  he  has  received  such  a  degree  from  another  university,  he  shall  not  he 
admitted  to  the  course  on  practice  until  he  has  paid  the  fees.  These  fees  for  the 
reception  of  a  Baccalanrens  are  established  at  8  goldpieces  (ducats),  to  go  to  the 
treasury  and  to  the  doctor?." 

"2.  Tlie  candidate  for  the  Baccalaureate  iu  medicine  must  be  a  Majrister  artium 
Itberahum,  or  bring  evidence  of  liaving  been  well  instructed  in  philosophy  (The 
examination  for  the  degree  of  Magister  artium  corresponded  to  our  Maturitutsexamen, 
and  the  candidate  after  passing  was  also  called  "  Baccal.  Philosoph."  The  philo- 
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Kophical  facnltf  claimed  the  ri)!ht  to  confer  thin  dejirec  upon  the  studenta  of  all  facul- 
ties.),  "and  lie  must  have  heard  carefully  the  folKuvini^  lectures :  one  fen  (section)  of 
tho  first  Canon  of  Avicenna,  the  Aphorisms  of  Hij)pncrate;'.  nnd  Galen's  Te^ni 
Besides,  he  must  have  followed  the  practice  of  a  doctor  for  six  uiomhs  or  more  "  ( thi> 
corresponded  to  our  clinical  instruction).  —  "  If,  however,  the  Baccalaureus  in  his 
lessons "  (which  the  BaccalaareDB^  as  an  assistant  to  the  ]Mvfessors^  waa  compelled 
to  i^ve  to  the  '* Scholars")  "  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  carelessness,  be  ahall 
pay  6  gulden  in  gold  for  the  Baccalaureate  in  medicine,  as  an  indemnity  for  the 
trouble  occasioned  {hy  cnrclt --sni  >s)  to  the  doctor> "  (he  Baccalaureus  was  in 
fact  a  preparatory  assi-^fnnt i  '  .iinl  shall  pre.<5erve  his  grade  as  Baccalaiireaodofi  for 
y  gulden  in  irold,  of  wineU  orif  half  <:<)P8  to  the  trcassury.'* 

St.^tutes  kor  thosk  hho  uwv.  Gradcatki)  as  Baccalai  rki. 
"For  the  attainment  of  the  Doclorate  iti  tnedicine.  he  who  hns  alfait  rni  th«? 
decree  of  Baccalaureus  mnst  for  at  li  ast  one  year  deliver  lectures  upon  the  foiiow  ric 
subjects:  one  book  of  the  treatises  of  tlie  first  Canon  of  Avicenna,  or  the  Aphorism:) 
of  Hippocrates,  or  the  books— De  loots  affectis — of  Oalen.  Besides  this  be  mnst 
attend  the  lectures  of  the  doctors,  delivered  for  the  attainment  of  the  Doctorate,  oa 
the  subject  of  Galen's  first  book  De  accidenti,  De  morbo,  or  the  Tegoi  and  the  9tb 
book  of  Almansor."    (The  Ftudt  iit  was  not  only  a  learner  but  a  teacher  likewise). 

\.  "The  Baccnlauren«  in  iniMlirinn,  dnrinji  his  vacation  and  upon  the  requisition 
of  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  shall  discuss  once  in  public  .some  subject  taken 
from  his  lessons.  This  disputation  must  be  attended  by  the  Dean  on  penalty  of  a 
fine  of  3  gnlden  in  gold.*' 

5.  '*  No  Baccalanreus,  Licentiate  or  Doctor  in  medicine  shall  enter  into  a  dispo- 
tation,  unless  the  question  to  be  defended  is  laid  before  the  Dean  and  receives  his 
approval." 

6.  "  Tlie  Dean  ut"  tho  Mediral  Faculty,  after  havin^c  made  a  requisition  upon  the 
doctors  specially  and  individually,  bhall  twice  each  year  summon  the  graduuies  and 
scholars  together,  in  spring  to  visit  the  meadows,  moontains  and  valleys,  in  order  to 
acquire  information  of  herbs  and  their  properties.  To  these  gatherings  the  apothe- 
cary or  apothecaries  shall  be  invited.  In  the  aotttmo  the  object  of  these  excursions 
shall  be  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  roots  of  importance  in  medicine.  The  scholars 
shall  provide  the  usual  banquet."  Thesr  botatiical  rxmrfsionjj,  uhicli  i  xist»  il  also 
among  the  Arabians  and  were,  indeed,  adopted  from  them,  terminated  with  substan- 
tial  eiyoyments. 

7.  *' After  a  disputation  has  been  held  "  {with  other  students  elc.)  "  for  the  Baccar 
laureate  or  the  Licentiate  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  the  candidate  may  demand  the 
opening  of  his  examination  whenever  he  wishes  to  do  so,  and  the  Dean  shall  be  bonnd 
then  to  summon  the  Doctors  of  Medicine,  in  order  that  his  petition  may  be  answered.*' 

STATUTCS  for  this  CaKUIDATE  for  TRE  LtCEMTtATR. 

8.  "If  the  cundidatr  for  the  licentiate  of  nM'di('iiu>  aspires  to  a  higher  degree, 

but  has  been  careless  in  the  delivery  of  his  appointed  It-ctures  or  in  attendance  upon 
his  own  in-tnu  tion,  he  shall  pny  IH  gold  gulden  for  distribution  among  the  Doctors, 
that  the}'  ma>  be  cnrrpspondinjily  compensated  for  their  trouble  thus  occasioned.  He 
shall,  however,  finally  receive  his  degree  for  W  ducats,  of  which  one-half  belougi^  to 
the  treasury." 

9.  "  In  the  Doktoratsaula  he  shall  again  give  15  gold  gulden  (120  marks  or  $30), 
of  which  one-half  shall  go  to  the  treasury,  the  remainder  shall  be  divided  among  the 

Doctors,  as  compensation  for  trouble  had  in  the  aula  and  for  the  disputations  etc." 

I.  Tegni  iar^ui^  —  the  "Ars  parva".  (H.) 
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Statittrs  for  tue  Reception'  of  tue  Doctobs  1!«to  the  Faculty. 

10.  "Tb©  newlj  graduated  Doctor  shall  pay  6  dacats  for  his  rec»'ption  into  the 
Faculty.  If.  however,  one  has  irradnntefl  frntn  another  nntvpr^iry,  hiit  clf>ireR 
to  be  rf'C<.'ived  into  practice  here"  Uit  that  time  tlip  uuiversiiifs  iildiic  ^rn  nu  u  pt-r- 
mi8«iun  to  pnicticeji  "  und  to  be  taken  into  the  Fucuity,  he  s\\n\\  pay  hs  much  as  the 
Doctor  of  Mfldioine,  who  gradoated  here*  has  paid  for  bis  Licentiate  and  DoctoratCt 
that  is  38  golden  gulden."  (The  Licentiate"  authorized  the  exercise  nf  practice 
under  certain  conditioMi  while  the  Doctorate  permitted  an  unconditional  practice.) 
Luther  paid  for  his  degree  of  Hortor  of  ThfoloLry  .'>0  Rhenish  gulden,  ahout  H')  murlcs 
($21).  In  Bologna  gradaatioa  cost  160  marks  ($40),  and  this  was  considered  very 
dear. 

Oath  of  thi.  Mtoicii.  Facl  i.tv. 

11.  I  N.  .  .  .  swear  tu  you,  tlie  Dean  of  the  .Mt'<li(  al  Fneulty,  and  to  both 
Professors,  as  well  as  to  the  other  Doctors  of  tlie  Fucuity,  obetjienco  aud  reverence 
in  everything  honorable  and  allowable ;  that  I  will  keep  all  the  present  and  future 
statutes  of  this  alma,  and  wherever  I  go  I  will  keep  in  view  her  b(*8t  interests.  So 
may  God  and  his  Evant^els  he  gracious  to  me  " 

The  conditions  and  the  closing  ceremonial  of  graduation  we  liavo  already  given 
in  speaking  of  Sulerno.  The  first  dissection  at  Franklort  on-the-Oder  it*  noiit  i  d  in 
UiOO.  The  subject  was  a  <TiminHl  fxecutpd  by  liaii^inc.  The  total  cost  of  the 
Doctorate  amounted  to  52  duculi:  —  ai  ihut  time  a  cuu^idetablc  sum  of  mone^*.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  expense  of  presentation-gloves,  of  a  special  ntass  ntid  banquets, 
besides  presents  to  the  professors.  The  ceremonial  of  fcradustion  took  place  tteneriilly 
in  church.  As  early  a.s  1  oDO  the  privilege  of  inactising  was  granted  to  the  students  by 
resolution  of  the  Faculty.  The  degrees  of  all  nniversities,  even  those  of  foreign 
lands,  were  considered  equivalent  everywh»»re. 

The  niiinbor  r)f  graduated  phvsicititis  '^who  enjoyed  as  yet  absolute 
freedom  of  travel  throufrh  all  lands,  while  the  professors  ciyoycd  similar 
iiberl3'  as  U)  teaching)  wtis  in  general  inconsiderable.  Tims  in  Bremen  the 
first  recnlnrly  prradnntod  physieinn  settled  in  1510.  On  tlu'  oilier  liand,  the 
number  of  jx-rsons  who  practised  medicine  wa«?  tolerably  latLre.  Tims  in 
Basel  in  1557  there  were  not  less  than  17  e!ni»iri<'s  and  I'eunlar  i)hy8icians. 
Flow  practice  wus  obtained  there  may  be  judged  I'rom  the  follow  log  passages 
ia  the  autobiography  of  Felix  Platter  : 

*'  Before  the  New  ^'ear,  and  cm-h  later  in  llif  Spring,  I  <lid  not  lia\<-  niiicli  to  do. 
Still  1  tl»d  the  best  I  could  whi  never  an  opportunity  otiei  t-d,  at  meal  tinu'.«?  or  on  other 
occasions,  to  talk  about  diseases  and  how  to  treat  them,  so  that  often  when  at  lioma 
GODversing  with  my  father-in-law,  who  sometimes  took  a  meal  with  us,  and  was  a  good 
aud  very  experienced  surgeon  —  he  was  a  butcher — 1  wus  picked  up  and  taken  in 
hand  by  him.  I  needed  still  more  experience :  "  prac  tice  is  different  with  us  ' — Platter 
had  «!t!idir>d  in  Frnncc.  As  a  young  mnn  I  H>ti m  d  utiwillinirly  to  «uch  {M>n<ments 
and  oft(;n  di.sputed  ttir^m.  yi-t  I  could  do  notliiiig  but  Huiimit.  a.s  I  bad  >ul\  no 
practice.  However  practice  bt'gan  to  come  to  me  and  gradually  to  increa.*;e.  As 
tbera  were  17  doctors  in  the  place,  I  was  forced  to  use  artifice  if  I  wished  to  support 

myself  by  my  practicot  and  God  also  imparted  to  me  his  rich  blessings  

I  began  to  receive  the  patronage  first  of  citizens,  then  of  the  nobles,  who  te.<>ted  me 
specially  by  sending  me  urine,  from  whicli  I  was  e.xpectcd  to  make'a  prognosit;.  In 
this  hnainess  I  so  managed  that  several  were  flHrd  with  Ji.stOTiishment  and  began  to 
employ  me  regularly.  From  day  to  day  1  gained  more  nnd  more  practice,  both 
among  residents  in  the  city  and  also  among  strangcrh,  some  ot  m  hum  cume  to  me  and 

29  ^ 
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Temalned  tor  a  long  lime  in  ordr-r  ta  use  mv  riMiiedn-s,  wiiiie  othprs  ntriiin  deport^ 
carr^inj;  witli  them  in^'  medicines  and  iiiv  coiinselK.  Fui-ei<:ner8  aL'^o  >uintiinii<d  me 
4o  their  hoiiMs  and  castleg,  to  which  I  hiuiteii«d  iind  remained  hut  a  few  tntMiM-nti, 
harrjinjf  away  at  once  a^ain  to  my  huuse,  so  a»  to  be  able  to  attend  to  manj  at  home 
«a  well  as  abroad." 

As  regards  ihe  competition  which  the  rennlnr  physic-inns  had  to  OTCrCASM  hc 
remarks  as  follows .  '  The  Ammantt,  cHlIftl  the  Itaner  von  Uiy.pi  dorf.  w>is  also  \i>rv 
famous  at  this*  tiin**,  atnl  matiy  pp"|)N'  pai i  oni/od  him.  Hp  could  jm  iiiK  st  c  iii<  in  tn 
the  water,  and  made  ii^eot  many  curious  arts,  iiy  witich  hp  had  acquiifd  txrvni  w*Hiiiu 
After  htm  the  Jew  of  Alsweiler  wiis  for  a  lonjc  lime  very  popular,  'I  hi  re  was  mImi  so 
old  woman  in  Gerberjsfi"slein,  who  hud  a  throiijs  of  patients,  as  did  tlic  two  vxet-uiits* 
ern,  the  hrothers  Kd6e»  Wolf  nn<I  Ctovii^-.  of  whom  the  elder  »ti.H  fan.ou^  in  Ditdiciiie 
at  SchaflFhiiust  n,  as  was  his  father  Wtilfatsii,  execiitionpr  atTuliitm*  n  ' 

Fe!ix  Platlpr  be^an  his  housel»pepinij  vpi y  n>odpsily  as  a  city  physician  The 
ilowr}' of  his  wife  consisted  of  Tl  marks  iSiH)  ca.sh,  and  in  tlie  litr*-  o»'  I  oum'I old 
furniture  —  an  old  pun  and  a  wooden  bowl  in  which  foo'i  was  carried  to  her  uioiUer 
irhen  in  childlied.  together  with  a  few  other  poor  aiticlpa.  Their  reMilence  f«>r  linee 
jeani  consisted  of  a  sintcle  room,  their  table  hnd  behmiseti  to  his  fntlier,  and  Plait«-r*s 
<son)iulting  office  was  a  room  without  lire.  (\^i<l.  Fre  ta>:  1.  c.)  All  thii*,  of  courhe.was 
very  plain,  but  we  mu^t  not  measure  it  hy  th<>  rule  of  ihe  piYseitt  dny.  At  a  time 
when  pnfip]«  look  off  tlicir  sliirfs  at  iiiulit  in  ordi  r  t«»  fnve  flu  in,  imd  in  <-'vrt  n  cm  'p^ 
went  to  bed  stark  naked,  si m plicUy  was  as  natural,  as  in  our  aj:e  of  PMernal  show 
arc  silken  furniiure  and  oil-paintings  in  the  constiltati<»n  rooms  of  dei<tij<ts. 

At  Frank  for  t-on-the*Main  there  was  only  oii«  Christ  iun  phy.oician;  nil  ilie  rithrra 
were  Jews.  Giessen  had  no  physicians  ol  the  higher  class  at  uU,  aikd  in  case  of  tienl 
was  compelled  to  summon  tht*m  from  Frankfort. 

The  ph3*8iciaDs  of  the  16th  century  were  often  quite  as  roving  as  the 
students  and  professors.  As  ordtnury  pb^'sidans  of  the  then  numerous  tem- 
poral and  sptritaal  potentates,  or  as  eity-physicians,  they  were  frpqnently 
bound  to  a  fixed  residence  a  contract  for  a  shorter  or  longer  perioil.  at 
the  expiration  of  which  tliey  exchanged  for  anotlier  residence,  wlieo  they 
made  a  new  contract  In  1519  the  city  physician  of  Heilbronn  rt'ccired  a 
salarj'  of  85  marks  ($21)  and  his  wood  —  the  same  as  a  oonm-ilmaD.  He 
was  required  to  practise  in  accordance  with  the  regular  tariflT,  could  not 
leave  the  city  over  night  without  the  permission  of  the  bui*goma8ter,  and 
twice  a  year,  after  the  Fraiilcfort  fair,  he  was  expected  to  ins|)ect  the 
apothecary*8  shop.  He  was  forbidden  to  dispense  drugs,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  was  protected  from  competition  for  ten  years,  since  no  other  physiHan 
^uld  settle  in  the  city  as  long  as  his  contract  lasted  {Bets).  Asa  Ititid  of 
itinerant  physicians  too,  lilce  Paracelsus  e.  g.  and  others,  they  practised 
and  held  consultations  in  writing  at  a  distance  in  cases  of  disease  which 
were  described  to  them.  This  was  done  by  Vesalius  e.  g.  as  well  as  Para* 
<jelstts.  But  tlie  former  wctit  to  work  very  cautiously  in  a  certain  case  and 
was  very  resented,  because  iic  had  not  seen  the  patient — a  cripple  in  one 
foot  —  while  Paracelsus  riiru  uled  with  the  utmost  boldness  the  fi»rmer 
ph3-sicians  of  his  patients.  The  plivsicians  iu-otdinary  (in  Spain  tlie}'  were 
required  to  kneel  down  when  they  felt  the  king  a  pulse)  were  not  infre* 
4|uently  also  alchemists  and  astrolOj^ers  to  their  lords — e.  g.  the  great 
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^Btronomer  and  physician  Jobann  Kepler  ^  and  most  of  tbem  oocnpied 
a  mifleimhie  position.  In  this  double  ofBce  the}*  &eqoentlj  received  consid- 
erable salaries,  as  e. g.  Tburnej'sser,  who  enjoyed  an  annual  salary  of  3756 
marks  ($939)  from  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg.  Olbers,  like  Dr.  Stolle^ 
physician  of  the  bishop  of  Wurzbarg,  were  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
salary  of  140  marks  ($35),  a  court  dress  (uniform),  and  a  low  other  per- 
quisites. A  BraTKU  nburrr  court-pbysician  received  annually  171-220  marks 
($43-5.5).  and  h;ul  his  office,  servants  and  use  of  hor=io.s  froe.— City  pliysi- 
dans  of  Frunkfort-ou-the-Main — tliprc  were  three  of  thorn  —  received  a 
salary  of*  17-171  marks  ($4.25-$43).  Complete  medical  ordinances  now 
existed  in  many  places  in  Germany^,  g.  in  Wurzburg,  Frankfort-on  the-Main 
Nuremberg  etc.  The  Nurenil>erg  onli nance  permitted  sworn  physicians  only 
to  practise.  "  £mpirics,  like  peddlers  of  theriaca,  tooth-drawers,  alche- 
mists, distillers,  ruined  tradesmen,  Jews,  dealers  in  the  black  art.  ns  well  as 
old  women  who  are  accustomed  to  attend  the  sick  and  to  bonst  that  they 
possess  the  art  of  the  doctors,  and  all  such  persons,  are  fori>idden  to  treat 
the  sick  or  to  administer  drugs  to  them,  cither  publickly  or  secretly, 
without  the  permission  of  the  conncil,  under  penalty  of  banishment  if 
foreigners,  or  of  a  fine  of  20  marks  (?5).  if  residents  of  the  city.  Those 
who  conceal  or  patronize  thoiii  slmll  suffer  an  eqtial  piiiiihiiiiu-nt."  The 
ortiinancc  was  likewise  directed  ni^ainst  thi'  practice  of  uroscopy.  because 
nothing  certain  could  be  concludetl  therefrom  —  ao  example  of  insight 
quite  cxceptiotial  in  those  days  (E.  So!i:er). 

Tlic  usual  pay  of  physicians  wa8  not  generally  so  small  in  reality  as 
it  appears  when  we  take  the  present  value  of  money  as  the  b.isis  for  com- 
parison. Such  a  basis  would  bo  entirely  false,  for  an  i  ([ii  il  -  uni  at  that 
period  had  at  least  a  ti\et'ol(l.  and  often  a  tenlold,  \  aUie.  In  i  u  i  we  may 
call  tlie  remuneration  very  good  in  comparison  with  the  fees  of  the  present 
day.  The  Germans  in  the  lOth  century  were  still  counted  among  the  most 
well-to-do  nations.  According  to  the  Wiiralinrg  medical  tariff,  the  physi- 
cian in  chronic  cases,  when  he  visited  the  patient  once  a  d;iy,  received  two 
gulden  per  week.  The  system  of  visiLin*^  and  payment  was,  however, 
different  in  severe  cases  and  in  acute  diseases.  When  the  physician  was 
compelled  "  Lo  see  the  patients  almost  every  hour"  he  might  demand  1,71 
marks  (  41  cenr<»)  every  second  day,  but  he  might  also  accept  higher  pay 
if  otfercii  to  him  voUintarliy.  The  treatment  of  the  poor  was  gratis 
Imn,  a  regulation  which  until  a  short  time  ajro  still  prevailed  every wliere 
among  us.  Similar  regulations  existeil  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Accord- 
ing to  the  uietlical  ordinance  of  1577,  uroscopy  cosL  in  this  city  1  Bulzen, 

1*  The  Halary  of  Benedict  Fnitzo,  ordinary  ph>siehoi  of  Henry  VII.  of  Knuhmd  In 
was  €to.  .lolni  Veyr»iry.  ohit  r  stiri»«'(>ii  of  lltMiry  VIII,  ni  J.'>10,  leceived  the 
same  s»mi,  as  did  William  Goodiunas,  jeioit  Siuueon  of  ipuuMi  Kii/.alteth  in 
1.7H1.  Dr.  Venamlo  iJrobal)ly  a  JSpaiiiiud),  ph\.siciim  to  Catliaiiue  of  Ara;ion, 
wife  of  Henry  VIll.,  In  1319  rece Ivrtl,  liow«v4*r,  tfeniianiiiinlly  a  snlary  of  Ssi  8d« 
Tlie  u.siuil  salary  of  tlie  Enslbh  p1iy?(ician4n-ordlnary  during  tlie  Itftli  century 
would  MMRi,  however,  to  bare  been  £iO* 
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about  12  pfennige  (Scents).  A  single  visit  to  n  laborer  was  1.65  mirks 
(40  cents) ;  a  night  visit  to  a  well-to-do  patient.  1.71  marks  (41  oent<^) :  to 
one  of  very  moderate  means,  half  this  sum.  In  chranic  diseases  the  fee 
per  week  was  1.71  marks  (41  cents)  ;  a  consultation  by  letter  cost  5 
marks  ($1.20)  ;  simple  advice  by  letter,  75  prennige,  to  1.50  marks  (18 
cents  to  3G  cents)  ;  consultations,  for  cnch  physician  10  marks  ($2.40); 
among  foreigners,  a  single  visit  1.50  marks  (36  cents)  ;  the  second  visit  58 
pfennige  (15  cents)  ;  the  oversight  of  quacks  was  very  fevere.  (Siritker) 
In  Heilbroim  uroscopy  cost  about  10  pfennige  (2.5  cents)  ;  a  siniilo  vi^iT  to 
persons  worth  1700  marks  was  ."{O  feniiige  (Scents)  ;  per  week  1.40  mnrks 
(34  cents)  ;  the  single  prescription.  20  pfennige  (5  cents).  (IJetz.)  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Nuremberg  t lie  first  visit  cost  2  15  marks  ( 52  cents) ; 
in  plague  cases,  2  85  marks.  At  Wimpfcn.  even  prior  to  1404.  the  niuneiU 
in  cases  of  dispute,  determined  the  amount  of  the  honorarium  to  be  paid 
to  the  physicians. 

A  few  physicians,  particularly  "  Specialists"  in  syphilis  —  at  that 
period  as  fruitful  afield  as  tiie  secret "  diseases  are  to-day  —  acquired 
con>iarrable  wialth.  Thus  Fubricius  ab  Aquapciulcnte — the  professors 
even  at  that  time  skimnuMl  off  the  cream  of  |)ractice — in  spite  of  consid- 
erable expense  in  l)uilcling  as  wc  iuive  seen,  left  200,000  <lueats.  Berenjra- 
rius  of  Carpi,  besides  valmvhle  furniture,  had  5000  ducats*,  which  lie,  like 
Thierry  de  Hery,  whose  possessions  were  {|uot<*d  at  150.000  livres.  Iiad 
acquired  chiefiy  from  Lhi.s  then  quite  new  specialty.  With  uu»i»t  physi- 
cians—  nioist  (ieraian  physicians  at  least  —  the  results  of  practice  were 
like  those  of  Theophrustus,  who  left  nolliing.  In  our  father-land,  ever  dis- 
tinguished for  its  poverty  and  its —  faith,'  science  and  practice  at  tliat  time 
too  were  in  a  very  bad  condition.  This  will  explain  e.g.  the  fact  tliiit.  aO^r 
sevt  rul  persons  had  died  suddenly,  one  after  another,  with  similar  svniptoiiiSr 
while  two  possl  mortems  had  been  made  and  two  months  had  Uowu  in  con- 
sideration of  the  cases  by  several  physicians,  tliree  doctors  finally  found 
that  the  drugs  of  an  itinerant  Jewish  physician  hud  killed  the  patients.' 

1,  Bow  far  thl»  faith  went  may  lie  Jud^tal  from  the  story  ntlatwl  by  'lltoiimH  natter 

that  Dr.  Epiplianlus,  a  physlctan  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  wan  c(tiii|ki>Ui*d  to  fly 

from  Munich  because  lie  luid  eaten  meat  upon  a  f  ist-day  ;  ulherwirie  he  would 

have  been  helienfled,  as  were  Ins  companions  who  did  noi  Ily. 

2.  'I  he  followini^  noi'«»unt  also  jjives      n  pretty  ]»ie?ure  of  the  rendition  of  medical 

matters  at  that  time.  liei^ides  ali  }(ort:»  uf  so-called  physicians,  unmy  itiaerHUt 
Jews  carried  OR  business :  **Tlie  shamelesw,  tdlntle  J«wh  nlsi>,  tlMMieh  Imtihhed 
from  the  land,  had  nevertl  eless  nu  henitation  in  travelliuK  nnd  rn1iir4  iIhhiI  in 
Wiirzlnii<i  and  the  adiar'cnt  i>l:ii'cs,  tlirir  iiiiii.ili.i  in  haixl  it  c:u  i  h'iI  \\\»>n  tlie 
pommel  of  tlie  saddle,  pioir^siim  and  boastinji,  wlieiiever  anytme  was  sic ii  tliey 
would  froui  a  simple  exainiiiation  of  the  water  diagnosticate  nnd  make  known 
the  disease  and  Its  causes,  whatever  length  of  time  it  niiftlit  li>iv«>  exi4ti*d.  Tliitft 
tliey  cheated  the  poor  people,  and,  llMle«-d.  Manet iines  tlie  nobles  Hiitl  Kitrnt  lordis, 
out  of  larne  sums  (»f  money  .  .  .  w  hicli  i>  pilialilt'  and  d isi:ra<-efn!  to  l^e 
overrun  and  nioclicd  at  by  such  heathens,  wlui  would  more  projicrly  l»e  persecuted 
by  the  Christians.  After  sucli  management,  and  after,  if  pogwlble,  Invoking  tilt 
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The  penalty  for  these  murders  consisted  in  sabjeetino:  the  Jew  to  a  new 
examination,  and  then,  when  he  had  passed  this  —  to  let  him  go  on  quietly 
again  witb  hi«  murdering !  Superstition,  astrology,  the  making  of  horo- 
acopea,  tniracnlons  cures  and  quaclcerv  never  bloomed  more  freely  than 
among  the  people,  aod  in  the  centur}',  of  the  Reformation.  Uroscopy  par- 
ticularly— '-Brunnenschau"  as  it  was  then  called  (Luther  had  translated 
the  Hebrew  ti^rra  for  the  meatus  urinarius  in  women  by  Brunnen  ") — 
and  urinary  prognostics  were  an  every  day  business,  so  that  in  pictures 
the  <loctor  and  the  urinal  always  stood  beside  vach  othor.  These  iirosco- 
pists  found  their  doggerel  immortality  in  the  right  royally  pitilui  rhyme  of 
the  '  Thouordank"/  though  these  same  things  are  doue  frequently  enough 
also  to-day  in  both  open  and  secret  practice. 

"  Dokior!    Ihr  habt  titm  seiiien  Brunnea  geBChaut: 

Siigt  mir  oh  ihr  cnch  '^fVntit 

llim  zu  iielten  von  iler  Ki  atikhcit? '* 

The  doctor  said  that,  according  to  the  indications  of  uroscopy,  the  disease 
might  be  a  fever,  and  that,  with  God's  help,  he  would  cure  the  patient.  But 

"  Nach  Inlialt  Aviceiiim  lebr. 

So  muHs  man  ilim  schwnt  fi  Arznei  sehr 

Kiniieben,  ilenn  die  .'•tarke  koII  nit: 

Mill  simpel  Coin}»Ipxioii'"  withnt  ilim  mit!" 

Pliysiciaus-iii-onlinarv  worg   apiioiiilod   especially  to  inspect  every 
morning   tho  "\v:ilcr  '  uf  their  gracious  lord,  so  as  to  anticipate  with 
medicine,  while  there  was  yet  time,  any  danger  which  threatened  their 
most  iiiacious  master  and  uiiiilii  l)e  diseenied  in  the  urine.    From  this 
exquisite  humor  and  salty  fluid  were  made  not  only  the  diagnosis  of  the 
disease,  but  also  of  its  procatarctic*  causes— something  in  the  style  uf  that 
doctor  of  the  present  day  who,  by  holding  up  before  his  eye  the  uriae  glaas^ 
•  — — ^ 
aid  of  the  ntAjtie  spells  of  both  males  and  females,  then  for  tlie  first  time  recourse 
was  hiul  ti)  till'  doctor,  in  ord4»r  t«>  have  !iitn  px;\nntif>  the  water"  —  a  sj'stem, 
\viih;li,  with  some  variations  depeuUiug  upon  Hie  times,  ia  frequently  followed 
to-diiy  I 

1.  TIte  *' Thenerdank  "  Is  an  allegorical  epic  poem  by  Helchfor  Fflnzing,  provost  of 
the  s*hiildiiHkirclie  in  NuremberKsnd  private  secretary  of  the  emperor  Maxioitltan 

I.    it  WHS  puVUlslifd  in  i:.l7.  W. 
S.  A  ftlnnilf'  t(Mii|H'n\nTf'nt  or  natural  constitution.   There  were  four  complexions 
with  their  coniliiiiations.  (Baas.) 

Perlmpat  we  may  venture  to  translate  these  verses  Into  right  ruyal  and  pitiful 
English  doggerel  as  follows  : 

"  l)(K  tnr  I   His  water  you  now  have  surveyed  : 
DuiM  you  promise  ine  truly  tliat  he  sliaJl  be  made 
^Vell.  sound  and  free  from  his  present  disease?  " 
t  «  •  •  « 

*■  ^f ter  the  teachings  of  old  Avycen, 

Wen1<  clru'^s  alone  imiHt  be  jriven  to  him. 

Strong  drugs,  i  ween,  will  not  answer  s«>  well, 

For  a  simple  complexiuu  within  him  doth  dwell !  "  (H.) 

3.  That  is  exciting  causes.  U.) 
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diagnosticated  a  fall  down  a  lliglit  of  twelve  steps.  Moreover  in  this  way 
wan  determined  the  existence  or  iioa-existence  of  pregaaacy  —  -  a  deceit 
of  which  the  ph3'sicians  themselves  were  conscious  which  fuel  renders 
the  disgrace  only  the  more  indelible.  Such  an  exarDiuaiion  of  the  orioe 
cost  aliout  ]2  pfennige  (3  cents),  in  Wiirzburg  in  1502,  10  pfeonige.  ~  Here 
and  Liicie  a  urinary  i;lnss  was— the  sign  of  a  pliysician. 

Many  a  one  may  have  thus  eariieij  \\tr  liimsclf  a  liii-t'immed  rolie.  thouph  he 
Qllderstoo)]  notliiriii  ut  t^pf^cinl  cliemic-nl  invc.»ti):ation,  upon  whlcli  ParaccUuH  laid 
tach  0trc»<.  On  ibin  point  aavs  Basil  Valentine,  "  Hereon  now  the  ductor  id  the  long 
for  known  iitrle  to  smt.  .  .  .  0  je  prior,  misenible  people,  je  inexperienced 
phjslciaiui  and  pret«'nded  doctors,  whu  write  (creat  long  prei^criptions  on  a  long  paper 
and  lame  scraps!**,  and,  ns  he  warms  up  still  more,  he  cri<*s  in  the  pithv  parlance  of 
thr  timps,  "  Ali  thntt  poor,  pitiahle,  KtinKint:  luij:  of  worms,  thou  mi8erulile  earlh-worin. 
and  wretchod  creature,  why  d«<.st  thou  fuinbie  alif  r  the  hu>-k  and  neglect  the  kernel T'  • 

It  was  also  still  an  important  part  of  the  bnsiiK  ss  of  the  physician  to 
determine  from  the  stars  the  proper  time  for  bleeding  and  purgation.  If 
somewhat  qualified  in  literary  matters,  he  prepared  the  Aderlasszettel 
that  is  the  Aderlass-  or  Lassman  " — a  human  figure  having  the  points 
saitable  for  bleeding  marked  thereon,  with  information  when,  and  under 
what  constellation,  each  should  be  chosen — for  the  almanac.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  chart  barbers  proceeded  to  bleed  without  the  advice  of  a 
physician,  and  tlio  sick  assumed  their  own  guidance.  It  was  towards  the 
close  of  the  lOtli  century  that  physiciani^ifirst  fomul  tliis  humbug  unwor- 
thy of  tlieir  profession,  but  the  figure  and  the  business  of  the  barber  e<jn- 
nected  therewith  mav  yet  be  seen  in  the  almanacs  of  the  beuinninii  of  our 
own  century.  The  pliysicians  were  also  famous  experts  in  astrology,  and 
therefore  in  predicting  the  weather,  fortune  and  misfortutie  etc.,  and  as  the 
almanacs  were  filled  with  such  tilings  (as  they  are  even  at  the  present 
day),  they  formed  the  most  act  i  ]>i nble  calendar-makers.'  (In  China  yhy- 
sicians  arc  still  the  court  astrologers.)  * 


1.  According  to  Uri^^s.  similar  almanacs  appeared  in  England  at  a  ver>  early  date. 
The  SavlltHn  Library  at  Oxfoi^  contains  a  MS.  calendar  compiled  by  Petmsde 
Dacla  about  the  year  im  llils  Petnts  to  credited  with  the  invention  of  the 

*'  Homo  sicnorum  "  or  "Anatomy  ".  a  figin*'  analojious,  1  presume,  to  the  German 
".^tlcrlassman  ".  Uo^er  Bncfui  fl  j;ij  ,  Walter  dc  Klvendene  '  1327  ,  J<dui  Somers 
(l.'^so),  Nicolas  de  Lynne  (KPHij  and  numerous  others,  are  also  said  to  have  issued 
almanacs  at  a  very  early  date.  The  earliest  almanae  linown  to  have  lieen  printed 
in  England  was  tlie ''81ieaplierd*s  Calendar",  translated  from  tlie  French  and 
printed  Uy  llichard  Pynson  in  H'.)7.  Abnut  the  snine  t!me  appeared  ati  almanac 
in  black  Ii-tfer  fmw  the  pre-'Sof  Wynkynde  Wenle.  ntlier  almanacs  by  .\tifltnny 
Askham  l  *),  bimon  Htnningius  and  Lodowyke  Boyard,  "  Uoctora  in  riiyitike" 
(139t  »  WtlUam  Kennlnglmm.  *<Pti>8lclan"  (1998)  etc.  are  mentioned  by  the 
antiquarians.  Dr.  'iliomas  Twyne  of  Canterbury  is  also  mentioned  as  a  famous 
editor  of  almanacs  in  tiie  Ifttli  century.  A  more  notorious  astrolofi^ist  and  almntnc- 
maker,  frowever,  was  William  Lilly,  wlxvm*  "  Mcrlinus  .^nulii'UH  .lunior"  appeaivd 
in  l(>4^  and  was  continued  after  hisdeatli  in  by  his  pupil  Uenry  Coley.  lu 
tlie  United  States  almanae  literature  devekHMd  early  and  witli  aatonisliing 
rapidity.   The  first  boolc  Issued  from  tlie  Harvard  printing  press  was  "Aa 
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Such  almanacs  of  that  |)eriod  and  still  lat*  r,  taught,  among  other  val- 
uable information  :  '*  Wlion  Phlegmatici,  mucous  and  snotty  people,  Melua- 
cholici,  low-spirttcd  and  meluucholia  people,  and  Colerici,  passionate,  leaa 
p«ople,"  should  We  bled. 

In  «;oueral,  however,  the  physicians  in  the  long  velvet-trimmed,  official 
doctors'-robe,  or  in  their  fur  peli&ses,  enjoyed  gi*eat  respeet,  although  at 
that  time,  as  at  ail  times,  the}'  incurred  the  sntire  that  they  professed  to 
be  able  to  cure  diseases,  but  in  fact  could  not  cure  them  ;  that  they  were 
ready  to  employ  at  once  the  newest  therapeutic  fashions,  and  that  Ibey 
thus  filled  tlie  cluncliyurds.'  Regtdurly  educated  physicians  i  called  at  an 
early  period  "Pucliuerztc")  were  for  gentlemen  and  rich  merchants,  coun- 
sellors, burgesses  and  c  itizens,  rather  than  for  the  masses.  The  latter  still 
iived  in  oppression  aiul  want,  and  were  not  situated  much  hij»her  or  Ix'tter 
than  l)ondinen.  of  whom  there  was  still  a  large  number.  The  common 
people,  indeed,  even  in  the  IGth  century,  were  not  (}uite  advanced  enough  to 
go  to  a  physician,  like  the  media'vat  .\ral)iaiis  —  in  fad  they  are  not  equal 
to  this  ever3-where  to-day  ! —  but  they  still  stuck  io  God  and  the  saints  in 
their  diseases,  or  resorted  to  vagabond  charlatans  and  quacks,  Jews,  old 
women,  hangmen,  etc.,  or  to  clergymen,  nurses,  barbers,  itinerant  drug- 
peddlers  and  similar  pseudo-physicians.  They  were  still  far  too  poor  to 
pay  the  expensive  physicians^  a  fact  which  may  be  inferred  (torn  the  exist- 
ence of  books  inch  aa  ^An  apothecary  for  the  common  man,  who  cannot 
call  the  physicians'*  (1564).  So  dry  had  they  been  sucked,  and  into  such  sloth* 
Ihlneas  had  they  been  precipitated,  b}'  the  chnrch  and  the  feadal  lords  !— 
although,  even  in  accordance  with  S|>edal  medical  ordinances,  the  physi- 
dans  were  required,  e.  g.  at  Wiirzburg.  to  grant  credit  until  after  the  next 
harvest  to  thoee  of  very  moderate  means.  Besides,  the  common  people 
xeooiled  fh>m  the  gentlemanly  and  grave  manners  of  the  doctors,  as  they 
do  in  some  cases  to-day. 

[The  famous  Dr.  John  Ksje  (1550)  disconrses  of  thm  quscks  of  his  dny,  and 
reproves  the  fondnesK  of  his  conntrvmen  for  foreijen  novelties,  in  the  following  aesqai- 
pedslian  sentence,  which  wmild  deliviit  the  henrt  of  a  GfrmHti  profesRor.  "And  flie 
tlie  vnlearn<»d  as  a  pestilence  in  a  commiinp  wealth.    As  simple  women,  earpenten, 

pewt»Ters  brnwiers,  jiopphnllesellers,  pidters,  hostellers,  pnintcrp.  npetecnriej*  fother- 
wiso  tluin  fur  their  drnL'i'  s;  HUHUiiters  tliemselvo.^  to  comr  tVum  Pole,  ("oii.-tarainople, 
Italic.  Almaine.  Spain,  i  raunce,  Greece  and  1  urkie,  In«le,  Kj:ipt  or  Jury;  Iroui  vo 


Almansek  eslculnted  for  New  Enplnnd,  by  Dr.  Piei-ce,  Mariner."  (\mi))  and  this 
pioneer  was  followed  by  a  hmt  of  «iiniihir  prodiiction:^.  Perhaps  the  most  famous 
of  thfse  wns  tlie  '*  I'«M»r  Uicliard  "  of  Benfitinin  Franklin,  whtcli  appeared  at 

IMiilntlflpliia  in  M?>'\  and  was  (uintinued  until  17rt7.  (H.) 

I.  The  liiMt  iiKtictiiieiu  is  at  luiut  as  old  as  Martial  i A.  D.  SUi,  wlio  furnishe^t  tlio 
following  epigram  : 

*'  Nnper  erst  medicus,  nunc  est  vispillo  Diaulus : 
Quod  visplllo  fsett,  fecerat  et  luedtcus.*' 

"  DIanUis  was  a  doet(»r;  an  nndertalter  now, 
His  title,  not  his  work.  Is  changed,  all  must  atlow."  (H.) 
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serulce  of  Kinpeioure^,  kings  and  quieiies,  prumitiiiig  helpe  of  al  diseases,  jea  vncar- 
able,  with  one  or  twoo  drinckes,  by  waters  sixe  tDOoethes  in  conUnualle  dialillisge 
Aurum  potabite  or  quintessence,  bj  drynckes  of  fcreat  and  hjrgh  prices,  as  tbongb  tbct 
wore  made  of  the  sunne,  moone  or  Pterres,  by  hirssynges  &  Blowin^os,  Hijtocriiicnne 
pray»Mi:iHs  A  r>f>lysh  sinokyti^ert  of  sliirtos,  Siuockes  and  k«'rcliieflos,  wyth  smbe 
ot'i  tbr>irf«  ph?Ttifas)p«  k  mo('kprTf?5,  mpaniiiir  nothitiirf  »1<  Imt  to  ahnse  your  Tr^? 
bpiiieue,  utui  .•*c<>riif»  you  beluntl  your  biickes  wuli  iheir  iiieiiicnn's  >o  iililiip  that  1  am 
ashamed  to  uumc  theiiu)  fur  your  single  wit  aud  simple  belief  in  trustiug  them  most 
whiche  jou  know  not  at  al  and  voderstand  least:  like  to  then  whiche  tbinke  fam 
foules  haue  faire  feihers,  a1thou|rhe  tfaei  be  neuerto  euil  fanoored  ft  foule:  aathon^ie 
ther^  Coulde  nut  be  so  ctinnin^  >in  Hntllishtvnn  a>  a  fooli.sh  running  stranger  (of  olbetS 
I  sp»»nk«>  not),  nr  ?n  perH'ct  lieltli  by  lioin'^f  l*»!irnii))r  as  by  deceiptfull  icnorniice. 
Fur  Ml  tlif  pt  rourr  of  thesf*  vnlearn«-d  roaj^teth  the  losse  of  vour  botic^t  o^tinmtion, 
dierc  iiiou<l<ie,  preciuus  spirited  aud  swietc  lyfe,  tbe  thyng  of  most  estimation  aud 
price  in  tbtK  worlde.  npxt  vrito  tbe  immortal  soole."  (H.)] 

Tliough,  as  we  huvu  seen,  the  physicians,  who  were  regarded  simply  as 
sucli,  during  the  ICth  century  were  not  ashamed  to  hold  their  dailj'  "Brun- 
nenschau",  yet.  on  the  other  hand,  they  scorned  all  surgical  or  obstetrical 
practice,  like  tiie  Arabians,  still  considering  it  unbecoming  their  dignity. 
Thus  it  resulted  that  iu  many  places  the  despised  Jews,  who,  in  a  most 
Ckiristian  way,  were  now  shut  out  of  tbe  uDiversities  and  thaa  excladed 
from  the  higher  walks  of  the  medical  profenioo,  to  which  they  in  tbe 
Middle  Ages  so  frequently  devoted  themselves — these  Jews,  I  say,  were 
fiousidered  the  only  persons  mean  enough  to  piaotfoe  surgical  opcratlona 
This  was  the  case  in  Silesia  and  in  many  other  places. 

The  students  of  noble  birtii.  who  at  this  time  crowded  into  their  places  in  the 
nniversitipM,  rony  lie  looked  upon  as  a  compensation  of  very  doubtful  value,  and  cer- 
tainly of  no  hiyber  value  than  tbat  of  tbe  Jews  whom  they  displaced.    Tliey  wef* 

di»«tiii<;iii>h(  d  fur  their  rudencHS,  their  ignorance,  and  still  more  for  their  unfounded 
pride.  YtM  sf'iifs  separate  from  those  of  the  commonalty  were  piven  to  them  in  the 
<*ol!p!Xf*s,  and,  in  orfh'r  to  ^atiHTy  thoir  rohlc  hrinjiini:  tip  nrid  lialiit-  a  fencing- Bfid 
danein;:-master  for  tiie  university  were  enjployrd.  M»)si  of  ihi  in,  iiuwevcr,  remained 
rnde  and  dissolute,  and  tbej  were,  tbcreforc,  unwelcome  stadenta  in  all  tbe  oniversitice. 
They  were  students  merely  because  robbery  was  out  of  fashion,  and  practised  duelling 
out  of  pure  fondness  for  fifcbting  and  as  a  compensation  for  medieval  feuds.  Fights 
ing.  especially  towards  the  close  of  the  Ifith  century  and  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  ITth, 
hpcanip  tVic  fitsliioDaMp  fnlly  of  the  bcttpr  <  lassp?  fin»l  pvi-n  Harvey  in  his  ^outh  fell 
into  the  oad  habit  l-'.\tMi  at  the  prP'^fiil  liay  loo  it  is  not  t-ntircly  overcome.  Tbe 
fashion  originated  iii  Jtalx  aini  -jiroad  th*  lu  f  ovi  r  i  rance  to  ll»e  North. 

That  surgery  reinuiiitMl  in  tin-  liaiids  of  tlio  lower  class  of  practitioners 
was  due.  n-^  we  know,  to  the  iiiudin'x  ;il  iniuncLiou.s  of  the  Church,  which  for 
a  lotin  lime  after  (itidecd  ulmosi  into  the  present  century)  excn  i^.-d  it^ 
influi'iK-e  iti  this  direcLion.  The  Holy  Father,  unfortunately,  ha<.i  not  m  the 
Itlth  ci'Dtiirv  yet  issued  his  "  indiilL^ence  "  for  the  practice  of  this  art  in 
(icnnany  !    (Probably  no  money  had  been  offered  him.    After  the  Tetzel* 

1.  Jolinnn  Tetzel  'died  1AI9)  was  a  Domlnieatt  monk  appointed  by  pope  Leo  X  to  sell 
Indulgences  tn  Germany.  It  was  against  his  practices,  directly,  that  the  fammis 
ihiete4  of  Luther,  nailed  to  the  church  door  In  Wittenberg,  wen  aimed.  (H.) 
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affair,  however,  tlic  price-current  of  indulgences  fell  in  nerin:niy.  so  that 
now  no  one  felt  disposed  to  otter  his  Holiness  anything).  Enough — the 
surgiejil  indulgence  was  given  by  the  Holy  Father  to  the  Frencii  alone  in 
the  year  1579,  and  through  it  the  French  surgeons  gained  greatly  in  the 
eyes  of  their  country raeu. 

Fn  tlu'  tiood-fortuiie  of  |»rocnnng  for  tlie  French  surgeons  ftiiK  itxliil'it'iu  e  fhe 
famous  Faculty  nf  Pnris  liiid  rho  chief  share.  In  1505  tliey  succeeded  in  iHkiii|!  ihe 
barbers  into  tiieir  bohuin,  and  thus  vexinje  the  souls  oi  tiie  sur^eoiws  oi  the  ColU'i^e  de 
Sl  Cdme.  The^r  tnstnicted  tliom  in  the  French  tonjEue  in  anatomy,  and  isnve  ih^m 
the  honorary  title  of '*Ton6ore8  chirDrjsici*',  "  barber'«tir«r«»rpnB "»  in  return  for  «liich 
they  were  required  to  promise  to  employ  no  internal  renu  dies,  and  always  (in  fnet  the 
chief  point;  to  consult  with  a  Fellow  of  the  Facuhy.  The  Colleue,  on  the  Ciilier  hsmd, 
vexed  the  Factdfy  «oreIy  ngain  by  mjinniriiiff  in  151.''  fn  have  its  tiir  nte  lo  ll;e  Facidly 
remitted,  and  its  Ft  llows  hy  a  resolution  of  the  Univi-rsity — difitiucl  from  that  of  the 
Medical  Facuiiv     named  "Scholars"  of  the  Universiiy. 

Once  more  too  the  Medical  Faculty  was  notably  excited,  when  under  Francis  J., 
bj  the  mediation  of  Ouillanme  Vavasaeur  ( 1544),  the  Coll6|Ce  was  authcirized  to  litant 
academic  gradea,  SurKeon,  licentiate  and  even  (he  "  Doctor  Chirur^ift ".  In  Ktl, 
however,  the  exertions  of  the  Faculty  were  aicain  iriimphanily  ^llcce^^tuI  in  Fiilj<ct* 
injr  the  surjreons  to  their  control.  Fronr  this  yoke  they  were  f"n  (  il  hy  ti  p  ntmn 
mentioned  indul^pncp.  and  by  the  renewal  under  Henry  HI  Miorn  l.''5I,  m n rdt  i <  <t  tiy 
the  i>oininican  .lacques  Clement  in  1589).  Henry  IV.  (born  155;i,  murdered  hy 
Bavaillac  in  leiO)  aod  Louis  XIII.  ilGul-164:i)  of  their  privik^res  granted  in  1516 
and  1545,  and  thia  vexatioua  and  wearisome  quarrel  of  the  doctors  was  thus  about 
ended.   The  apple  of  discord,  the  barbers,  now  stepped  into  the  backiciound. 

The  French  saigeom  ■iceorciingl3'  stood  in  fkir  esteem,  though  they 
still  remaioed  often  devoid  of  literary  education,  acquired  most  of  their 
technical  knowleilge  (torn  *'  Masters"  and  were  compelled  to  work  up 
from  the  bottom.  It  was  not  until  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century 
that  they  began  generally  to  receive  education  in  the  College  and  the 
Hdtel  Oien.  A  few,  especiallj'  the  powerful  surgeons^in^ordinary,  were 
possessed  of  large  influence.  Of  these  ordinary  surgeons  the  king  had 
twelve.  Their  pay,  however,  amounted  annually  to  only  100  francs,  except 
that  of  the  First  Royal  Surgeon,*'  who  also  treated  the  venereal  diseases 
of  their  majesties. 

In  the  numerons  foreign  and  domestic  wars  carried  on  at  this  period  by 
and  within  France,  the  surgeons  had  rich  op()ortunlties  to  enroll  themselves 
as  field  surgeons.  This  enrollment  was  always  made  for  a  single  campaign 
only,  and  by  the  commander  of  the  enlisted  troops.  On  the  completion  of 
the  campaign  they  became  again  private  surgeons.  In  Italy  the  cultiva- 
tion of  surgery  lay  chiefly  in  the  bands  of  the  great,  anatomists.  It  was 
also  taught  in  the  universities,  that  is  lectures  were  delivered  upon  the 
subject  of  surgery-  by  the  professors  of  anatomy.  The  same  thing  was 
done  in  Vienna  after  1555,  in  imitation  of  the  Italian  example.  The  first 
professor  who  lectured  on  suigery  in  the  latter  city  was  Franx  Emrich, 
who,  like  a  jolly  Viennese,  founded  a  pleasant  banquet  to  his  own 
memory. 
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[In  the  English  nrmj  the  inferior  giirf^eons  were  often  impressed  into  the  service, 
And  their  \my  iit  1514  was  fid.  to  (M.  a  day,  the  same  as  an  archer.  Accordioc  to  ih* 
law  of  arnw  they  were  "  unharneiwed  '*  in  the  field.  The  charaeter  of  the  eoiiEicai 
talent  obtained  by  the  munificent  pay  mentioned  above  may  be  learned  from  the 
4ccount  of  the'famoua  8ur;:eon  Thomas  Gale,  who  writes:  "1  remember  when  I  wo 
in  the  wars  nt  Montri-uH  fl.'iH'.  iti  tho  timo  of  that  most  famous  Prinr-c,  Henr}  VIII  , 
there  was  a  >;reat  rali'iU  uieiit  tln-tf  iluit  tonk  upon  them  to  be  bur^«'ons.  8«jnir  w-rf 
sow-gulUers  and  some  huise  geiderH,  with  tinkers  and  cobblers.  This  noble  6ect  aiii 
anch  lereat  eorei  that  the)'  got  themiielvee  a  perpetual  name ;  for  like  ae  Tbesaalaa* 
•eet  were  called  Theasalione,  to  was  this  noble  rabblement  for  their  notorious  cares 
called  do^- leaches;  for  in  two  dressinfcs  they  did  commonly  make  their  cures  whole 
find  sound  for  ever,  so  that  tlu'V  neither  felt  heat  nor  Cold,  nor  no  manm  r  of  pain 
after.  But  when  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  then  srpnernl.  iiin]<  r-todd  \u,k  rl  e 
people  riid  die,  and  that  of  small  wouiuis,  lie  .-fiit  for  tm*  iuul  (.'■rcilri  <>t!i»T  ^-ur^tons, 
commanding  us  to  make  search  how  thet^e  men  came  to  tiieir  dentit,  whether  it  were 
by  the  isrievousness  of  their  wounds,  or  by  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  enrfceoiis; 
and  we.  according  lo  our  commandment,  made  search  tbrounh  all  the  camp  and 
found  many  of  the  same  good  fellows  which  took  upon  them  the  names  of  surgeoaSk 
not  only  the  names,  but  the  wage^  ulso.  We  at^king  of  them  whether  Ihey  were 
surgeons  or  no  they  said  they  were",  we  (lemnnded  with  whom  they  wf-re  broiiiiht  op. 
and  they  wiih  >lHimeles8  faces  would  an-^wir  iMtlur  witli  cme  cimiiiin:  nuii)  nr  another 
which  w<is  dead.  Then  we  demanded  ot  tiieui  what  clnrurgery  slutF  they  had  to  core 
men  withal:  and  they  would  show  us  a  pot  or  a  box  which  they  bad  iaalwdjEec, 
wherein  was  such  trumpery  as  they  did  use  to  Kreatie  horses'  heels  withal  and  laid 
upon  scn'il  ed  horses'  backs,  with  verval  and  such  like.  And  others  that  were  cobbleia 
and  tinkers,  they  used  shocmakens'  wax  with  the  rust  of  old  pans,  and  made  thf>re- 
withul  a  noble  salve,  as  they  did  term  it  But  iti  itu-  end  this  worthy  rnbblf  m*  rit  %^ns 
committed  tu  ihf  Mar.«hrtl<?ea  and  tlin-atened  b}'  tlie  s  (Inue  to  be  haiiged  lor 

their  worthj'  deeds  except  they  would  declare  the  truth,  what  they  were  and  of  what 
occupation^  and  in  the  end  they  did  confess  as  I  have  declared  to  you  before." 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century  native  English  surgeons  seem  to  have  been 
scarce,  for  the  Mame  (lale  says:  '*!  have  myself  in  the  time  of  king  Heaty  VIII. 
hoipe  to  furnish  out  of  London,  in  one  3'ear.  which  served  by  sea  and  land,  tbree-fcore 
and  twelve  surgeon^,  which  were  good  workmen  and  well  able  to  serve,  nnd  all 
Englishmen.  At  this  pre.nenL  day  "  ^when  lie  wroie,  buy  l.')8())  "there  are  not  .^i  of 
all  the  whole  company,  of  EInglisbmen,  and  yet  the  most  of  them  be  in  noblenito's 
service,  so  that,  if  we  should  have  need,  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  12  sufficient  men. 
What  do  I  say?  sufficient  men?  nay,  I  would  there  were  10  amonjt  all  the  company 
worthy  to  be  called  surgeons."  H.] 

That  there  were  famous  eorgeons  too  in  Spain,  which  at  this  period 
was  still  progiessive  in  its  tendencies,  and  that  patients  at  this  time,  in 
spite  of  remote  residence  and  poor  means  of  oommunicatlon,  went  tD 
visit  the  "  famous"  surgeons,  is  proven  by  the  example  of  An»U8*  How- 
ever, at  that  period  such  conduct  is  easily  explained,  (br  the  celebrities 
were  not  then  so  numerous  as  to>day,  when  every  nnivenity  or  kiger  titj 
has  several  cor}*phei  for  life. 

The  Germans  in  the  16th  century  had  still  but  few  proper  Wnnd- 
Srste — also  called  Schneidttrzte — 1.  e.  surgeons  «eduoated  in  schools  or  by 
able  masters,  improved  by  travol,  especially  in  foreign  landSf  and  thop> 
oughly  vereed  in  the  science  and  surgical  technics  of  their  time.  The  Ibw  to 
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be  louiici  were  either  educated  in  Italy  or  France,  or  were  Relf-tatisrht,  as^ 
the  result  fjf  an  extraordinary  genius  for  thi'ir  calling.  For  in  surgery  iha 
laller  iius  ever  been  of  much  greater  weiglit  than  in  medicine,  whiclji 
demands  rather  a  systematic  mass  of  scieutitie  information  and  formulae. 
Most  of  these  surgeons  iviuained  st'ttlod  in  huge  cities,  e.g.  in  Stmsshnrg  and 
Basel  (two  cities  which  formed  a  kind  of  surgical  center),  and  in  Worms^ 
Frankfort,  Dresden  etc.  Even  when  they  changed  their  residence,  it  was 
done  rarely,  and  with  the  view  of  a  >)etter  and  more  suitable  sphere  of 
labor,  not  from  love  of,  and  the  necessity  for,  a  change. 

Tlicy  tlovoted  themselves  chiefly  to  the  greater  operations,  but  also- 
attended  to  ordinary  surgery,  though  their  deparlment  was  strii  tly  (.livitled 
from  that  of  the  physicians.  City-,  bod}'-  and  court-snrgeuns,  as  well  as 
higher  military'  (wound-)  surgeons,  sprung  often  from  this  class. 

In  general,  however,  surger}'  in  Gerniaiiy  still  lay  almost  entirely,  or 
at  least  cliietly.  in  the  inferior  hanils  of  the  itinerant  herniotomists.  tooth- 
drawers.  c<iuchers  for  cataract  and  barbers,  wlium  the  obscene  Theoplirastus 
von  Hohenheim  calls Arschkratzer. '  They  carried  their  dressings  for  wounds 
in  brass  boxes,  which  the  author  has  himself  seen.    The  bath-keepers 
gndaally  died  oat.    These  itinerant  surgeons,  mostly  ignorant  and  rude^ 
journeymen,  practised  constantly  in  the  country  and  at  the  annual  fairs, 
perpetrated  the  same  evils,  and  exercised  the  same  deceit,  as  they  did  io 
the  heart  of  the  Middle  Ages.   Many  of  the  better  surgeons  too,  eithin*' 
TOlnntarily  or  perforce,  trod  Id  the  same  steps,  and  were  distinguished  from 
their  questionable  colleagues  aimpl}-  by  a  more  decent,  and  better,  pnu-tice. 
Thus  from  these  despised  circles  proceeded  frequently  a  good  surgeon^ 
jattas  many  a  great  actor  has  descended  fh>m  a  travelling  theater.  The 
better  class  of  inferior  suigeoos  remained  atationary  and  formed  the  so-called 
MeisterKrzte."   Persona  of  this  class  filled  the  positions  of  city-  and  body- 
barbers,  and  had  Jonmeymen  and  pupils.   The  ^  Pest^barbers"  were  also  a 
diss  of  physicians  still  existing  in  almost  all  cities.   ^  Pest  examiners" 
ftom  this  class  were  also  to  be  found.   These  were  stationed  at  the  gatea 
of  the  city  to  examine  strangers  and  leam  whence  they  came.   If  the  latter 
ooald  not  prove  that  they  had  not  been  in  any  plague  neighborhood  for  the 
lilt  forty  days  they  were  sent  away.   The  itinerant  fellows,  of  whom  we 
ibsU  speak  hereafter,  were  called  ''Marktftrzte".   The  dividing  line  between 
thesuperior  barbers^  the  Wundiintte  proper  and  the  Itinerant  lower  Burgeiyns^ 
VII,  however,  in  Germany  always  uncertain,  so  that  the  different  titles  were 
imployed  promiscuously.   The  guild-snrgeons  in  Germany  were  not  allowed 
to  practise  noleas  they  had  made  their  MeisterstUck",  and  the  same  was 
the  cue  in  Frani%  and  Italy.   The  guild  examination  consisted  mainly  Id 
iniwenog  questions  upon  all  the  traditions  of  the  art   **Sach  questions 
•ad  Mdsterstiicke  are  found  written  or  printed  in  many  places,  and  many 
penoDS  leam  them  by  heart,  just  as  the  nuns  do  the  Psalter.   In  thie 
vsj  they  fitand  their  examination  very  well  and  are  received  as  Meister'V 
itthoogh  they  have  neither  seen  nor  practised  any  surgery"  (Wiirta). 
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The  pay  of  the  WnndUrztc  was  generallj'  good,  for  the  surgcoos  alwara 
demanded  more  respeclahU'  pay,  and  guarded  tlio  honor  of  their  j»r<>fes4sk>n 
more  carefully  in  this  respect,  than  did  the  physicians.  A  Brandonhurg 
body-surgeon  e.g.  received  free  board,  a  gla.ss  of  wine  daily,  two  ct^tirt 
suits  annually,  and  every  five  years  a  festive  dress,  together  with  a  salary 
of  10:?  inark^  ($2GK  livsides  this  he  had  at  his  disposal  Km  i  hti-  ' — 
the  surncoirH  assistants  were  m  called  at  this  time  —  who  wwi-  als-^f 
boarded  free  of  expense  and  even  received  14  marks  (?^3.r)0)  annually  as 
wa^res.  Each  "  llefien  "  (as  we  should  say  to  <l:iy  each  needle)  was  charged 
8e[>araLely.  in  aeeonlaiire  with  the  maxim  •  \  ii'l  Hiitfl  (Niilile).  viel  Geld'  , 
though  this  kind  of  ctimputation  wub  eritii  iscd  oceasjonally.  since  it  gave 
occasion  for  the  insertion  of  a  larger  mnnher  of  .stitelu's  than  was  neces- 
sary. The  care  of  a  broken  bone  in  some  places  wai<  paid  by  a  fee  of  42 
marks  ($10.50).  In  Nuremberg  from  a  remote  period,  in  cases  of  exorbi- 
tant charge,  the  "  sworn  "  surgeons  formed  the  court  of  last  resort.  In 
this  city  the  barbers,  bath-keepers  and  surgeons  were  annually  sworn  to 
assist  everyone  who  re<iuested  their  aid,  by  day  or  night,  with  sui^cal 
dressings,  bleeding  and  everything  which  pertained  to  their  art,  sod.  in 
-cases  of  dangerous  wounds,  to  call  in  a  sworn  physician  and  sworn  rppi«> 
eentatives  of  their  own  oocopation.  Internal  medication,  especially  the 
administration  of  strong  purgatives  and  clysters  or  other  evacuative  drinks, 
was  forbidden  to  them  under  the  penalty  of  21  marks,  4b  pf^nnige  {$6.4&), 
for  each  offence.  The3'  might  also  receive  from  the  council  corporal  pan- 
ishment  Only  in  venereal  troubles,  wounds  and  other  infirmities,  for  the 
.healing  of  injuries,  wounds,  stabe  and  for  the  discussion  of  abscesses  and 
buboes,  were  they  permitted  to  prescribe  vulnerary  and  lenitive  potions. 
In  dangerous  and  malignant  troubles,  however,  especially  in  women,  tbej 
were  permitted  to  prescribe  only  upon  the  advice  of  a  doctor.  They  were 
protected  against  itinerant  hemiotomista  etc.  and  other  vagalx>nd  qascks, 
who  kept  petroleum  and  other  salves  and  oils  for  sale.   (E.  Solger.) 

Surgery  in  Germany  naturally  psased  for  a  disreputable  baudicrafl, 
in  even  the  eyes  of  the  law,  until  Charles  V.  in  1548  declared  it  honors- 
ble'",  an  edict  so  little  heeded,  however,  that  Rudolph  II.  (1552-1612) 
'was  compelled  in  1577  to  renew  it. 

He  who  dealt  with  felons,  e.  g.  the  barber  who  shaved  the  offendsr 
or  prepared  him  for  his  last  journey,  was  regarded  as  disreputable.  So  too 
the  barber  or  surgeon  who  dressed  the  wounds  of  him  who  had  been  tor- 
tured on  the  rack,  or  who  aided  him  in  any  other  way,  was  regarded  as 
**  disreputable      (F.  W.  Hahl,  "  das  deutsche  Handwerk  '\  1874.) 

Doubtless  also  the  surgeons,  or  those  who  professed  to  be,  and  who 
passed  for  such,  may  have  fallen  into  the  drunkenness  of  the  age  and  into 
still  worse  vices,  for  in  all  the  surgical  text-books  of  the  period  stiess  Is 
laid  npon  regularity  of  life  as  a  chief  requisite.  Yet  probably  matters 
were  so  very  bad  in  special  cases  onl}-,  and  the  evil  was  made  so  promioent 
iMcause  it  affected  with  special  unpleasantness  the  better  class  of  suigeooS) 
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who  advocated  with  their  whole  influence  a  t)etter  positi<Mi  for  their  profes- 
sion, and  expected  and  desired  this  from  the  rnbblo.  who  sj)ociihited  at  most 
iu  external,  never  in  internal  honor,  and  over  whom  they  towered  so  high. 
In  consequence  of  the  nnmerous  und  p^cat  n)>n^r'^,  it  wn'^  established  l»y  an 
ijTiporial  decroc  in  15SU  that  "  no  barber  or  suri;eon  slKuild  practise  surgery 
iink'ss  liis  dexterity  had  been  previously  well  exauiioed  into  by  Medici 
:»n<l  experienced  surLreons,  and  the  fact  ostahlished  by  witnesses  "  (Fro- 
lich.  )    Thitj.  however,  like  most  imperial  decrees,  remained  a  dead  letter. 
The  situation  of  operative  opthalmology  and  obstetrics,  howe\'er,  if  the 
aci-ounts  handed  down  to  us  nre  only  half  proportioned  to  the  truth,  ranst 
havt^  Ix-en  veil(>d  in  the  deepest  shadows.      Peddlers  of  i  lieriaca,  t/)oth- 
drawerH,  vagabonds  or  other  loose  and  wanton  fellows   .  m  booths  at  the 
annual  fairs  or  witfiout  ceremony  in  the  squares,  without  the  slightest 
kiiowle(?{re  of  the  disi  :i-,rs  and  the  anatomy  of  the  eye  and  with  inferior 
instruments  too.  opcrateti  upon  every  one  who  would  permit,  or  who  asked 
for    it,  couching  cataracts  —  at   ,^0-60-120    |)f(>nni£re   (7-15-30  cent*) 
apicL-e       After  the  operation  was  perlV)rmeti.  or  after  the  close  of  the  fair, 
when  nothinix  more  could  be  made,  these  •' Couchen*  "  (who  better  dcser\ ed 
the  name  of  eye-stickers  aiul  blind -masters),  without  troubling  themselves 
furtlier  about  the  after-treutnient  of  their  patients,  drew  otf  "  like  a  sow 
from  the  trouijli  "  and  left  them  to  "the  Pawer  or  Furpech,  to  the  shoe- 
maker's or  tailor  s  ap{)rentice."    Undoubtedly  it  was  not  a  matter  entirely 
devoid  of  <langer  to  be  unsuccessful  in  one  s  treatment  in  that  day  :  for 
club  and  Lynch  law,  tliou<_di  not  Icirali/.ed.  were  regarded  as  permissible 
against  j>hysicians.    Poor  women  in  ditfleidt  labor,  whom  the  'llebamnien" 
(midwivcs),  travellinir  around  with  their  instruments,  had  not  yet  assisted 
into  eternit}',  were  even  worse  maltreated  by  the  surgeons.    Such  "  fellows  ** 
terminated  matters  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  by  dragging  the  dead 
children  piecemeal  from  the  womb  with  iron  and  hooks.    Male  obstetri- 
cians existed  at  this  period  —  at  least  in  Germany  —  only  fbr  this  and 
similar  wark.   That  there  were  male  obstetricians  in  Italy  during  the  16tb 
omtorjr,  who  beloi^ed  to  the  class  of  r^nlar  pbysiciatis  atul  were  even 
professors,  may  be  oondtided  fh>m  the  following  remark  of  Realdo  Colom- 
bo    I  have,  with  mj  own  hands,  drawn  not  only  dead,  bnt  also  living, 
children  ont  of  the  ntems  of  their  mother^  not  once,  but  ftequently,  and  as  I 
did  this  I  observed  carefully  the  position  of  the  womb."   A  few  only  of 
the  better  class  of  surgeons  were  acquainted  with  podalic  version,  and  these 
scarcely  ever  employed  it,  so  that  it  was  not  without  reason  that  the  poor 

I.  This  was  by  no  Turnn*;  a  smnt!  sum.  In  Etijjlnnd,  the  wealthiest  of  countries  n 
pound  of  pork  at  that  time  cost  but  little  more  than  one  cent,  a  fat  calf  'J4  cents,  a 
fat  ox  S6-9<>.75;  the  farin-haml  received  10  cents  per  diem,  the  journeyman  13 
cents.  A  litre  of  wine  cost  In  Ctormanjr        cents,  and  the  enteiialnment  of  the 

Bey  of  Tunis  with  his  suite  of  five  pt  rsons  hi  l.'»48  cost  the  German  emperor  only 
$1.25  a  day.  The  annii;d  stipend  of  :i  fr.M"  stu<i.Mit  in  ('iiiitcrlmry  amounted  to 
f  JO,  and  u^MMi  tliis  he  wan  nble  to  live.  If  a  *'coucher"  too  only  had  something 
to  do,  he  did  not  fare  badly. 
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fomnle  to  be  i)i)i  r:ite(i  upou  obstetrically  (as  well  as  in  otlier  major  o|^>  ra- 
tions) always  made  her  confes.'-ion  to  the  priest  before  the  beginniiiLT  *j(  tL-j 
massuere,  in  order,  in  aecordan<  e  wiLli  the  faith  of  tbe  time,  to  save  at  iea?l 
her  sotd.  as  the  body  must  always  perish.    Indeeil  even  more  deploraMe 
fellows  than  the  inferior  surgeons  i;ave  their  attention  to  operative  mtd- 
■wifery.    This  branch  had  always  been  partially  in  the  Bame  hands  as  the 
delivery  of  the  low«  r  animals, (and  indeed  with  equal  impropriety)  is  at 
the  pivseut  daj* ;  for  in  loSO  it  was  neoesaury  to  prohibit  shepherds  and 
hertlsiiieu  from  deliverins:  women  I    The  physicians  proper  (horrible  as  this 
aeems),  at  tliat  time  and  Ions  after,  held  the  practice  of  obstetrics  lo  be 
unwortljy  of  them,  but  prescril)ed.  on  the  contrar}',  cordials,  oxytocics  etc. 
for  parturient  women,  and  neglectetl  and  even  scorned  to  learn  merely  bow 
to  exirar-t  the  dead  child.    That  sort  of  obstetric  butcher  of  wliieli  we  liave 
already  ui  ide  mention,  and  to  wIiotu  l>oldness.  at  least,  was  jirohtibly  :hwt 
wanting  —  a  swine-gelder  ut  that  time  performed  the  first  Ta'sarrau  seeliyu 
upon  his  own  wife! — was  also  called  in  to  help  in  the  extrcmest  cases  only, 
when  the  art  of  all  the  midwives  of  the  neighborhood  was  at  an  end.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Nufer  s  wife,  upon  whom  no  less  than  a  dozen  of  mid- 
wives,  <me  after  another,  had  tried  their  skill.    Ordinarily  midwives  only 
were  adtnitt^'d  to  the  lying-in-room.'  a  custom  so  strongly  maintained  that  in 
the  year  1521  a  Hambarg  physician  named  Yeithea,  who  dreseed  htnwdf 
«s  a  midwire  and  brought  to  a  happy  concluaion  a  labor  which  the  mid- 
wives  0(»u1d  not  complete,  is  said  to  have  been  bnnied  io  panishment  of 
his   sorcery      The  midwives  of  that  day  entered  upon  their  olBoe  and 
vocation  witUoot  anj  other  knowledge  than  that  which  they  acqnired  fh» 
Ignorant  mistresses,  thoroughly  superstitions,  mde  and  pun;ly  empin<:al 
in  their  treatment,  like  themselves.   They    worked  "  in  the  vagina  during 
parturition  in  a  way  to  make  one's  hair  stand  on  end,  oiling,  ponltkABg, 
fumigating  etc.,  in  order  to  facilitate  labor;  they  gave  all  sorts  of  oordisl 
and  oxytocic  remedies,  and  constantly  employed  the  labor-stooi.  Never- 
theless tbey  managed  to  eat  and  drink  a  fair  amonnt  during  the  intervals 
of  their  "working".   During  the  lying  in  period  too  the}'  were  in  the 
habit  of  feeding  the  mother  (and  above  all  themselves)  with  viands  of  vari- 
rious  sorts,  and  administering  (to  themselves  also  and  particnlariy)  a  ooe* 
siderabic  quantity  of  drink.'  Their  **  Besteck  *'  (case  of  instruments)  was 
carried  in  a  pocket  suspended  fW>ra  their  belt   In  the  lying-in  room,  ss 

1.  '1  ht>  exclusion  of  atmnffe  men  from  the  women,  that  is  the  ostmci.sm  of  mak*  kid 
In  III-' <|i>c!»sf»s  n}u\  special  cuudiiions  <»f  mrinUMl  women,  particuliiily  in  tho^ 
coniliiiouH  wliiuli  relate  to  tite  H^xiinl  sphere,  is  fouiut  nmonu  nlnuMt  nil  rarts  *m\ 
jifoitli*  Mut  euU}!htifii«d  by  civilization.  It  \s  m\  evidence  of  tlie  uatural  teiidfiicy 
of  r<t«>llii|{  and  action  on  tlie  subject  of  coiUon  or  generation*  and  ia  by  n»  nmas 
an  tfvlileiieHof  high  moral  conoeptiont,  ntlll  ten  of  high  tuoralltsr  or  even  inodMtx. 

9,  Guniitio  prnti)ty])(»«  of  the  "  Mrs.  Sarah  Gamp"  of  nirk»'ns,  whose  antitypes  of  tli« 
l>n'>«Hiif  day  f«mud  in  the  acquainttince of  every  practiMnt:  physjclan.  Iitip|>iljr 
our  schooLs  fur  nurses  are  gradually  replacing  the;»e  old-fa^hioued  "nioittblttts" 
witli  better  material.  (H.) 
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pictures  of  Diiivr  aiul  in  the  work  of  lioesslin  show,  there  was  ixreat  noise 
and  confusion,  the  result  of  all  sorts  of  female  ftissinoss  etc..  and  the  air 
must  have  been  none  of  the  best.    The  wife  of  the  burgomaster  of  a  eity  now 
and  then  establislied  a  kind  of  hoard  of  examiners  for  them.    The  mid- 
wives  too,  then  as  now.  disconrai^ed  the  eallin^-in  of  physicians,  even  in  dilli- 
cult  cases,  on  the  plea  that  they  knew  nothing  about  uiidwifery,  in  which 
statement,  at  thai  time  at  le.ist.  ihey  were  in  tlie  right.    In  the  I'ith  cea- 
tui'v.  however,  in  order  to  repress  the  evils  just  mentione<l,  ordinances  for 
midwives  lieojan  to  be  estal)lishcd.  and  of  tiiese  tiie  first  was  drawn  up  b}' 
lionicerus  for  Frankiort-on-the  Main  in  1573.    The  tniciwives  were  sworn 
ollicials.    They  were  permitted  (e.  g.  in  Nuremberg)  to  a<Iminister  harm- 
less* remedies  to  lying-in  women  and  to  infants,  though  in  this  they  must  be 
cautious.       It  was  forhiilden  to  the  old  women  who  (halt  in  roots  and  herbs 
to  sell  hellebore,  laurel,  (Daphne ^  caper-spurge  (Treibwnrz     savin  and  other 
purgative  and  oxytocic  etc.  articles,  under  penalty  of(-orporal  punishment." 
(K.  Solger. )    It  woidd  seem  to  follow  from  this  that,  in  those  *' gof>d  old 
times"  too,  artifjuiul  al)orlion  was  not  ver^' rare.    In  France  at  this  time 
the  roidwives,  at  least  a  few  of  theuij  were  certainly  much  more  hiLdily 
educated,  so  that  Bourgeois  e.  g.  was  even  eminent  as  an  authoress.  [In 
England  the  practice  of  midwifery  by  regular  physicians  is  said  to  have 
begun  about  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
1518.    Perhaps  the  translation  of  Hoesslio's  work  under  the  title  of  The 
Bjrrtbe  of  M&nkyode,  set  forth  in  Knglisbe  by  Thomas  Rayualde,  Phisition  " 
which  appeared  in  1540,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  an  increased  inter- 
est In  this  branch  of  their  profession  by  the  physicians  of  England.  Br. 
George  Owen  (died  1558),  pbysician-in  onlinarj  to  Henry  VIIL.  £dward  YI 
and  queen  Mary«  and  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1553,  professed 
to  have  delivered  queen  Jane  Seymour  of  prince  Kdward  by  the  Cesarean 
section  in  1537,  but  the  statement  lacks  all  confirmation  and  probability. 
Nor  is  there  wery  much  evidence  that  physicians  regularly  attended  ordin- 
aiy  cases  of  labor  before  the  Itegiooing  of  the  17th  centur}'.   Still  Harvey 
is  known  to  have  practised  obstetrics  as  early  as  1603,  and  his  action  does 
not  seem  to  have  excited  surprise  as  anything  nuusual.   His  treatise  On 
Parturition,"  which,  however,  was  not  published  until  1651,  shows  that  the 
author  was  quite  familiar  with  the  ordinary  management  an<l  course  of 
labor,  as  well  as  that  he  likewise  practispd  gynaecology.   It  is  probable,  there- 
fore,  that  the  custom  of  attending  ordinary  cases  of  midwifery  grew  up 
gradually  among  English  physicians  during  the  16th  century,  and  had 
become  quite  common  by  the  beginning  of  the  17tb.   No  public  teaclier 
of  obstetrics  is  recorded  in  England,  however,  before  Br.  John  Maubray, 
about  1723.  (H.)] 

A  special  class  of  state-physioians  did  not  exist  in  the  16th  century. 
The  duties  of  soch  officials,  which,  in  contrast  with  earlier  times,  at  the  end 
of  the  century  were  increased  occasionally  by  that  of  making  Judicial 
aotopsies,  were  still  performed  by  the  bod^'-physicians  and  city-ph3'si* 
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cinns,  or  hy  the  cit  \  -  ami  bod}' -barbers,  who,  as  well  as  the  ordinaiy  phjai- 
cians.  wtMe  sworn  t'nr  eacli  case. 

Tlie  r»"uululn»r»s  prescribed  b.v  the  cities  in  times  of  jiestilence  were  verj  sinct- 
Boards  of  health  were  frequeaily  convoked  and  strict  health  ordinances  issoed,  ereo 
in  Rome  umler  Sixtbi  V.  in  t5iJ8,  while  Hadrian  VI.  reicarded  all  pieventiTe  meamca 
as  impious.  **It  was  forbidden  to  attend  foreign  markets  and  faira  Wbocoevcr, 
however,  did  attend  fairs  mnsi  underjto  quurantine,  ilie  guard  of  the  icates  was 
strentthr'ncd,  t*uspccU'd  persons  weie  not  ndmiited.  strangers  must  bring  evidence 
that  tlify  had  nni  sojourned  in  place?;  nffliftfd  hy  the  pejstileiice:  "  Rlott- rl';;t; -*^r 
were  buili,  tlie  Httendants  were  forcibly  impressed  into  service  as  nur^et^,  tbt  Mck  were 
sbntap  in  their  houses,  suitable  directions  as  to  mode  of  life,  even  as  to  puriSeatiov 
of  the  wttshinisi  of  the  boily  and  bed.  on  interment  etc.,  were  ^bUBhed.^Tbe  eooneil 
sniij^lit  to  suppress  the  Use  of  secret  remedii^  sorcery  and  co»cinomaDC3r :  amoleia 
(PiissHiier  Kunst)  were  interdicted  and  burned.  The  streets  must  be  kt-pt  cleati"  etc 
Tli(?  p')  v<i<-in*js.  at  the  dptnan-l  of  the  auili()ritie«,  also  drciilfd  oases  of  doubtful  .<ex. 
HernKiplii  nrliio  run  considerable  rt«k.  One  who  wan  bapli/.e'l  I'li/ubeth.  but,  r ii  the 
deei<ioii  ol  u  doctor,  rc-liHptized  privMtelr  in  1527,  and  yet  afterwards  performed  the 
functiiins  of  a  woman,  was  bnmed.  Physicians  who.  throu>;h  i):norance  or  careless^ 
nesH  (but  not  intentionally),  killed  a  person  with  medicine,  according  to  the  criminal 
Code  of  Charles  V.  were  punibbed  in  accordance  with  the  counsel  of  those  skilled  in 

nif  l  ii-i  lie. 

in  i'tX'l  also  there  was  introduced  in  .Sni:slmr^  a  '  Cf>llr<:}»fn  m»-dlcum",  which 
was  alj^o  an  institution  for  in>truction.  '"  'I  be  genuiiD-  A  iiL'^liur;:  Mrdii  i  of  thi*  plnce 
at  the  especial  inj>tance  of  Dr.  i.ucas  Sien;:lin^,  an  experienced  and  leHrneu  man,  it> 
order  ti>  distinguish  themselves  better  from  the  qnaeks  and  other  impot^tots  who 
boasted  oi  their  medical  art,  with  the  approval  of  the  council,  associated  themselves 
into  a  Gollfg^,  and  made  also  a  special  medical  ordinance  and  statutes  "  1  here 
were  too,  even  in  the  I Gtb  century,  so-Called  "  Landschuftsphysici  ",  i.  e.  physicians 
employed  by  rli-'  slates  of  a  province,  and  often  provided  with  even  very  high 
salaries.  Tlius  iii  the  year  l.'j.'i  Martin  Stopiua  ot  \'ienna  uas  appointed  to  the 
district  over  the  litiu.s  wiiii  u  >alHry  of  (iOO  marks  ($1.*>0),  and  Mntth.  Sabisch  wuh  a 
salary  of  570  marks  ($142)  for  three  years,  with  the  right  to  six  months*  notice  before 
the  termination  of  the  engagement.  About  the  same  time  Dr.  Friedrtcfa  Lsgus 
the  Same  Stopius,  by  reason  of  their  lonu  servii  e  there,  were  allowed  171  marks  ($43) 
for  provisions  annually,  while  a  certain  Matih.  Aiuimnus  "by  reason  ot  hie  previous 
service,"  and  iti  ilic  •  xpectation  that  lie  would  interest  himself  in  school  tuatterf;  until 
his  actual  apponauient.  received  a  remuneration  of  171  marks  (Sl^J)-  ^  be  latter  was 
actually  appointed  to  the  position  in  15b.'l  with  a  salary  of  GOU  marks  iflCOj.  These 
physicians  were  required  to  render  aid  tu  the  Landesmitglieder*'  and  their  subjects^ 
and,  when  reqiie^^ted.  to  travel  through  the  country,  for  which  latter  semes  they  were 
antl)o(i/.e<i  to  demand  one  mark  (2  i  fv  )  for  each  mile  of  travel,  1.71  marks  (43  cts.) 
for  each  day  spent  with  the  sick,  and  their  sul»sistence  "  In  the  same  yenr  Pnrtholo- 
n»aj:is  Schoeniiorii  vva- called  to  Linz  ax  "  Lnnd^^c!)iltI  pli\ stcus* ",  imd,  in  Hdd  iii-n  to 
his  rejiular  salary  ot  dUO  niari».<.  received  a  ijomis  oi  .iUO  marks,  because  be  bad  more 
biisineits  iu  thia  city.  Besides  this  bis  travelling  <  xpenses  were  repaid  io  bim,  and  he 
received  marks  to  porfhase  a  hor^e.  In  1593,  '* in  order  to  prevent  disputes*', 
only  51  :t  marks  were  paid  to  each  of  the  Landschaftspbysici.  in  this  year  Doctor 
L4i}:u.<<  was  pensioned  with  (»00  marks,  and  Doctor  Springer  appointed  in  bis  place 
with  a  .«»lary  of  .M.l  mark-'.  Anoilu-r  Larii!>clia('i->|ib\ >i  kt  r.  .Ifibaim  A  ttem^totter. 
even  reci-ivetl  J'.'OO  marks  (■;inO)  inimi;ill\,  '"  becau^e  he  bad  rr  .'si'.riKil  tiix.d  >rrvic^ 
with  Duke  William  iii  liavaria."  In  iith'J  (he  states  had  also  commisMoncd  a  ^peclai 
surgeon  Horatauer.   One  of  the  medical  ordinances  runs :  "  No  one  shall  be  permitted 
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to  pructice  a*  a  doctor  who  lias  not  been  examined  in  Vienna,  and  wiin  is  nnt  provided 
with  testinionials.  In  like  manner  no  one  shall  be  admitted  a.«s  an  apotlu-cary,  .sur^xeon, 
barber,  bath-keeper,  liihotomist.  hcrniotomiil,  oculist  and  "  Franzosenarzt "  (speriulist 
in  v(>ner«al  diseiise),  who  has  not  been  examined  br  the  "  Lundschaftsphvi^iker"  and 
is  not  provided  with  teaitmoniata.  The  examination  mti»t  take  place  in  the  presence 
of  «  IjAndherr  or  of  a  member  of  the  council  of  th«'  phtce  in  qne^'tion,  to}!cther  with 
R  ^worn  nntfir^-  or  8Jiiff»-«ocrcf mi-v  T)\p  testimonials  sluill  be  Inid  bcfoi<-  tlie  stale 
«'utmntj<»ionor.s.  Tin-  ajuithcc  it  it  s  \vf  ic  to  be  .sworn,  to  be  '•(tlicr  pf  rMir't-'  and  ihe 
phystciaatii  were  expec-teii  to  waich  over  iliis  matter.  No  cil.v  couid  have  two  apothe- 
caries, and  no  practisin>x  phvdician  could  own  an  apothecary-Hhop.  No  medicines 
were  to  be  delivered  without  a  prescription,  and  the  pbj-sicianK  must  not  gi%'e  to  their 
patients  any  medicines  not  purchased  from  the  apothecarioit,  nor  spectHll.T  recommend 
any  pharmacy  to  the  sick.  Monasteries  were  allowed  pharmacies  for  tltrir  own  use 
alone.  To  rout  po'bJler**  and  itinerant  <l(  .ii<  r>  tl.r  .sjilf  tif  hnt  niful  articles  was  pjo- 
hii)it«''l.  1  onlections  unlit  lor  eutiiii:  were  also  prohilxted.  Sut>ieons,  batli-kecperji 
etc.  were  uot  allowed  to  treat  tlie  .sick  and  nudwivea,  female  inspectors  i^iJcseherinnen 
and  Jews  could  not  prepare  drugs,  unless  the  JewR  were  baptised  and  examined.  The 
price  must  be  marked  upon  the  prescription.  Some  ont*  munt  be  always  present  in 
the  apothecary nshops.  Prescriptions  tnu.^t  l)e  kept  secret.'*  (Ulrich  i  All  thf.>-e 
directions  f»oint  to  the  tnr>d»'rri  Ktylc  in  medical  matters  (if  we  except  the  irrejEular 
practitioner.*;),  and  ar(>  evidence  how  high  was  the  firade  of  ct%'ili7.ation  in  Gerninny 
prior  to  ilt»*  Thirty  Vt-ars'  War. 

The  system  of  militurv  hvuiono  of  the  infantry  ,  Lati«l>kiu'clitt' *  of  tho 
period  eiijovotl  t\  n  lativoly  good  oifxanizalion.  At  its  head  was  placed  in 
each  so-called  •  Hautlbn  "  of  5,000  txj  10,000  men  one  •  (Huist-Fcldarlzcl 
who  was  an  educated  physician,  like  the  cuptain,  qunrterraaster  and  com- 
missary was  coantcd  among  the  superior  officials,  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  commander,  was  expected  always  to  keep  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
latter.  To  btm,  as  to  the  more  liigldy  educated  physician  (more  rarely  to 
a  higher  Wuudarzt)  were  subordinated  the  Feldschccrer  of  whom  there 
was  one  to  every  200  cavalry  or  infantry.  The  "Obrist»Feldartzet"  was 
expected  to  give  aid  and  counsel  to  the  "  Feldscheerer  "  in  the  performance 
of  operations,  in  the  transportation  of  the  wounded,  in  cases  of  sickness  etc., 
as  well  as  to  superintend  the  dragging  out"  of  the  dead  and  wounded 
from  the  line  of  battle.  Each  Feldscheerer  too  had  one  **  Knecht "  (assist- 
ant) at  his  side.  Feldscheerer  and  Knechte,  es])eciany  the  latter,  went 
when  necessary  into  the  midst  of  the  troops,  i.  e.  the  combatants,  in  order 
to  help  them  quickly.  They  also  carried  drugs,  instruments  etc.  with 
them,  and  these  they  were  expected  to  keep  in  good  condition  at  their  own 
expense.  The  Obcrst-Anstet,  who  must  Ik;  a  doctor,  or  otherwise  a  man 
of  oflScial  authority'*,  was  required  to  direct  his  special  attention,  in  liis 
prescribed  monthly  inspection,  to  the  performance  of  these  duties.  In  the 
cavalry,  to  each  squadron  of  about  2000  men  two  surgeons  were  allotted ; 
in  the  artillery  C*arckeley'*).  one  surgeon  and  one  Knecht 

When  the  army  was  settled  in  camp  a  pennant*  marked  the  place  when* 

1.  WiUi  this  diniiiiutive  term  was  designated  a  ^i^aialc  si;;iium  belli,  in  wliioU 
the  standardobearer  could  wrap  hiuiaeU  up  several  times  tf  he  was  In  danger, 
though  only  to  die  tn  it. 
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the  Feldscheerer  was  stationed.  By  niglit  lie  was  near  tlie  •Fendrich" 
(ensign),  but  during  the  battle,  io  the  "  Hinterbut "  (rear-guard),  when  not 
actually  ongn^od  in  the  rnnks. 

During  tlie  «luy  (»f  tiu^  army  iu  camp  the  sick  and  wounded  were  col- 
lected in  a  special  and  isjoiated  tent-  a  sort  of  Roman  field  -  hospital — 
and  nursed  by  the  baggage-women  and  young  men,  who  together  f  requently 
almost  equalled  in  numbers  the  actual  lighting  strength  of  the  arm}-,  and 
whom  the  rude  Landsknechte  designated  shortl}",  but  probably  (juite  Justly, 
as  "  whores  and  "  boys  ".  For  these  priestesses  of  Venus  ol"  the  lowest  son 
there  was  a  special  "  Hurenwaibel  "  (whore-sergeant  !).  On  long  mardie* 
the  wounded  were  carried  along  in  wagons,  or,  under  charge  of  a  '*  ^^pittel 
meister"  (hospital  superintendent),  left  behind  in  villages  or  cities.  Tli 
cxi>ense  of  attendance  upon  those  thus  left  was  defrayed  b}'  a  deduclioo 
from  the  regular  pay  of  the  Landsknechte  for  this  purpose. 

In  great  contrast  to  the  times  of  Chanltac,  when  drinks,  charms  etc,  and  hot  oil 
poured  into  wounds  made  np  the  whole  of  military  snrgerT  (an  art  practised  at  tbst 
period  chiefly  bv  Germans,  but  also  in  the  French  armies),  re>rular  nanitary  reients- 
tions  already  existed.  Yet  the  "weapon-salves" '  of  course  still  enjo}  ed  great  epuem. 
These,  however,  were  of  assistance  only  when  tlif  xvcnpnn  itiHictinp  thr  TroMnfi  had 
been  preserved,  and  when  neither  the  heart,  the  brain  nor  die  liver,  in  u  wuni  wht-n 
no  vital  organ,  was  injured,  iu  which  cases  aid  was  of  courgc  easy.  The  weapon  wu 
then  anointed  daily,  or  every  second  or  third  day,  wrapped  in  clean  linen  and  kept  in 
a  warm  placet  free  from  dust  and  wind  etc.  The  weapon-salve  of  Paracelsus  msj 
serre  as  a  specimen  of  one  of  them.  It  consisted  of  the  fatof  very  old  wild  hogs  and 
bears  heated  half  an  hour  in  red  wine,  then  dropped  into  cold  water,  which  was  next 
Bkimmed  anil  the  i'al  rubhod  uj)  with  roasted,  but  (for  heaven'n  snke!^  not  burf^'d 
anglc-wormi*  and  niosij  from  the  sliull  of  a  person  hung,  scraped  off  during  the 
increase  of  the  moon,  to  which  were  added  bloodhtoue,  the  dried  brain  uf  the  wild  hog. 
red  sandalwood  and  a  portion  of  a  genuine  mummy !  f  This  genuine  mummy-flcA 
was  kept  hy  apothecaries  even  as  late  as  our  own  century.  Charms  too  were  still 
often  regarded  as  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  and  were  said  by  old  women 
in  cases  of  disease.  Some  of  these  are  frequently  made  use  of,  word  for  word,  even  at 
the  present  Any 

Tho  eniragemeut  of  the  medical  statf  for  the  arm}-  was  the  business  of 
file  roiniiKUider,  who,  indeed,  had  to  enlist  the  entire  contingent.  The  U'b 
ligcri  lit  |i:irtieH  made  contracts  with  hiiu  alone,  and  he,  on  bis  part)  made 
the  final  contract  with  his  suliordinates. 

The  "Oberst  Feldartzet  '  of  infantry  received  ati  pay  about  $17  y>cr 
montli  ;  the  surgeon  of  cavalry  the  same  ;  the  surgeon  of  Hrlillery,  5^1,]  ibr 
himself  and  his  assistant,  together  with  $9  for  the  maintenance  of  two 
horses.  The  Feldscheerer  received  al>out  7-14  marks  (iu  Saxony  marks), 
but  might  treat  civiltana  and  might  demand  special  pay  from  the  Lauds- 

1.  Perhaps  the  most  popular  of  these  was  tlie  **Sympatlietle  Powder  *'  of  iMr  Keaelv 

Dlgby  \n  the  following  century.  It  is  said  to  have  Xveen  .simply  calcined  giwn 
vitriol  In  cai.ses  of  wounds  this  p«»wder  was  to  he  applied  to  the  weapon  by 
which  they  were  inOicted ;  this  was  theu  covered  with  ointment  and  dress^  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  The  wound  mean  while  was  carefully  botmd  up  with  llnfii 
bandages  and  tlioroughly  —  let  alone  for  seven  days.  (H. ) 
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kneohte  for  services  not  strictly  in  the  lioe  of  bis  official  doty.  All  dis- 
putes between  the  two  latter  parties  were  to  be  arranged  by  the  Oberst 
Feldartset."  In*  fortresses  and  in  cases  of  siege,  the  pbysidans  resident 
in  these  places  or  their  vicinity  were  emplo3'ed  as  "  Festongsmedlcl  I.  e. 
garrison-physicians. 

In  France  llenrv  II.  (1518-59)  and  Henry  IV.  organized  field- 
hospitals  and  field-pharmacies,  over  which  latter  field-pharmacists 
presided. 

The  civilian  colleagues  of  the   latter,   the  ordinary  apothecaries 

("  appentegker").  wore  in  the  HJth  century  (jiiite  numerons,  in  accordance 
with  the  number  of  the  newly  estal)Ushed  pharmacies,  which  had  akeady 
reached  the  lowlands.  Nevertheless  this  period,  in  cotilnist  to  earlier 
tinaes,  was  relatively  unfavorable  to  the  apothecaries,  al  least  to  the  bad 
fellows  among  them ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  unheard-of  increase  in 
cities  and  states,  innumerable  ordinances  for  apothecaries  sprung  into 
existence  everywhere.  These,  as  has  naturally  been  the  case  with  other 
'•ordinances'"  up  to  the  present  day,  contained  chiefly  threats  of  punishment 
for  transgressions  of  the  law  and  for  falsifi'  ;ition  of  drugs,  with  definitions 
of  the  allowable  substitution  for  rare,  dittictilt  to  be  obtained  or  expensive 
remedies,  price-lists  etc  Such  ordinances  for  apothecaries  —  at  that  time 
mostly  called  ■  Kydt  or  iu  Huabian  Aydt  —  appeared  for  Annaberg  e.  g.  in 
15nP».  lor  llessc  in  l.")tj4.  for  the  electorate  of  Saxony  in  1573.  for  the  province 
of  Mecklenburg  in  15'^<'.  for  the  earldom  of  Hcnncherg  in  159(1  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter  (»f  tficsc  oixlinances,  the  apothecary  himself  niusl  swear 
ol>edience  to  the  mugisinicy  and  to  the  medici,  to  follow  tlie  "ordinance", 
to  exact  nothing  impro|)er  fi*om  his  assistants,  but,  on  the  other  band,  to 
keep  tlieni  to  their  duty  ;  while  the  apothecarie?*'  "  (IcKcllen  "  (appren- 
tices) proaiiscil  "to  be  honest,  pious,  true,  as  well  as  obedient  and  respect^ 
ful  to  tlte  physicians  and  to  tlieir  masters,  and  also  to  follow  the  prescrib- 
ed ariicles.  Finally  the  (^apothecaries')  "apprentices",  if  old  enough, 
look  the  following  oath  :  I  promise  and  swear  to  strive  after  all  fear 
of  God  and  honest}' "  —  the  apothecaries  at  that  time,  early  as  it  was, 
seem  to  have  behaved  like  siiim  is  —  "to  exercise  myself  in  Latin  and 
in  Grammar'  etc.  However  the  physicians  very  frequently  prepared  their 
own  medicines. 

[William  Bulleyu  (died  ir)7G),  of  whom  we  have  already  made  men- 
tion, gives  the  following  rules  for  the  guidance  of  English  apothecaries  : 

**TuB  Apoticabye 

1.  Must  f\  rst  serve  (jod,  forsee  the  end,  l>e  clenly,  pity  the  poore. 

2.  Must  not  be  suborned  for  money  to  hurt  mankynde. 

3.  His  place  of  dwelling  and  shop  to  be  clenly  to  please  the  senoes 

withal. 

4.  His  garden  must  be  at  hand  with  plenty  of  herbes,  seeds,  and 

rooCes. 
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5.  To  sow,  set.  plant,  •^atljer,  preserve  and  keppthom  in  diic  tvme. 

6.  To  read  Dioseoridos.  to  know  yc  natures  of  j)Iants  and  liorl>pf. 

7.  To  invent  mcMlicines.  to  eliose  liy  colourc,  last,  odour,  tiiiure  A;e. 

8.  To  have  his  mortcrs,  stiUes.  potteft,  filters,  glasses,  boxes,  cleaoc  and 

sweete. 

9.  To  have  (  liureolea  at  huiid,  to  make  decoctions.  8\  rupej*  &c. 

10.  To  kepe  his  cleane  ware  closse.  and  cast  away  the  hatrornire 

11.  To  have  two  places  in  Ins  shop— one  most  eleane  for  the  phisik.  and 

a  baser  place  for  the  chirurgie  stutf. 

12.  That  he  neither  increase  uor  diminish  the  phisiciau  s  bill,  and  kejp^  it 

for  his  *)\vn  discfiarge. 

13.  That  he  Jieither  hny  nor  sel  rotten  drn^sres. 

14.  That  he  peruse  nl'lvn  liis  wares,  that  they  corrupt  not. 

15.  That  he  put  not  in  quid  pro  (pio  without  advvfsenient. 

16.  That  he  may  open  w<  1  a  vein  for  lo  Ijcip  pieuresy. 

17.  That  he  meddle  only  in  iiis  vtnation. 

18.  That  he  delyte  to  reede  Xicoiaus  3Iyrcpsus,  Valerius  fortius.  Jubaunes 

IMacaton.  the  hubik  &c. 
10.    That  lie  do  remember  his  oflice  is  only  to  be  ye  [)hisician's  cookc. 

20.  That  he  use  true  measure  and  wai^lil. 

21.  To  remember  his  end  and  the  judi^ement  of  (iod  :  and  thus  I  do  corn- 

end  him  to  (xod.  if  he  be  not  covetous  or  crafty,  seeking  his  own 
lucre  before  other  men's  help,  succour  and  comfort.  ' 

liicbard  Bubham,  the  apothecary  of  kitt^  Henry  VI 11..  was  ^iranted  io 
1510  aa  aQUuUy  of  £10.  Hugo  Morgan,  the  apothecary  of  queen  E'iza- 
beth,  received  for  one  quarterns  bill  the  sum  of  £83  7s.  8d.,  a  large  amount 
in  those  days.  But  among  the  articles  charged  for  in  this  bill  were  sncli 
expensive  articles  and  delicacies  as:  confection  made  like  maons 
Christ!,  with  bezoar  stone  and  unicorn's  horn^  lis.;  a  royal  sweetmeat  with 
incised  rhubarb,  16d.;  rosewater  for  the  King  of  Navarre's  ambassador, 
12d.;  a  conserve  of  bart»erries,  with  preserved  damascene  plums  and  other 
things  for  Mr.  Ralegh,  6s.;  sweet  scent  to  be  usetl  at  the  christening  of  Sir 
Richard  Knightley's  son,  2b.  6d."  etc.  (H.)] 

The  inspections,  which  occurred  regularly  and  were  made  by  physi- 
cians, seem  often  to  have  been  very  J0II3  affairs,  for  one  held,  I.  e.  celebrt* 
brated,  in  the  year  1574 — it  must  certainly  have  been  thorough  for  it  Isst^ 
ed  three  weeks  —  cost  the  apothecaries  concerned  "  for  eating,  wine,  beer 
and  fifers*'  495  marlcs,  40  pfennige,  (about  $124),  which  sum,  compu- 
ted on  our  present  value  of  gold,  may  be  estimated  five  times  as  much. 
Besides,  even  in  that  time,  the  use  of  copper  and  brass  vessels  was  inter- 
dicted to  the  apothecaries  from  considerations  of  public  hygiene. 

According  to  the  price-list  of  that  day  (that  of  the  electorate  of  Bian- 
denburg  in  the  year  1574  included  1800  articles),  ordinaiy  plaster  cost  1 
groaehen  6  pfennige ;  other  plasters,  ''with  pay  for  cutting  (Schneiderlofao) 
when  the  apothecary  fkimisbcd  the  leather,'*  if  used  for 
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Till'  livor       .       .       ,       .       ;i  Ur.    0  Pf. 

The  uterus    •       .       .       .       3  «     6  « 

The  kidneys  ....       3  " 

The  jjplecn    ....       3  "      6  " 
The  administration  of  an  eueina     .       3   *'  '* 
though  it  was  suggested  to  the  rich  in  the  latter  case  to  go  deeper  into 
their  pockets,  sinee  this    is  an  unclean  business".   (Vid.  PhiUippe-JiUdwig, 
whom  we  olYen  lullow  in  reganl  to  the  condition  of  a()oth('cariL'.s. ) 

The  apothecarios  of  the  period,  especially  ihe  French.  aii<jwt*<i  lliemselves  inaiij 
serious,  &a  well  as  ludicrous,  adultcratiuns  and  deceptions!  The  latter,  for  the 
Bdmioisiration  of  strenjzthening  ftn«mRta,  supplied,  among^ther  thitijsn,  live  hens  and 
cockerels.  Theite,  however,  they  placed  in  the  poultry-yard  or  roastpd  for  their  own 
0»e,  8ub.>tiiutin)r  in  ilieir  place  t^onu'thinte  from  their  witches'  caldron,  in  whii-h  case, 
as  is  readily  understood,  tlip  inverted  oriran  of  taste  WS8  nnnhle  to  delect  the  deceit. 
AiTnin,  in  the  exlii}>ifi()n  nf  .>tr«  nirthf  rtiri-i  (Irup-  thry  !»rniijrht  the  ducat?  pnUro — gold 
wa»  cun»idere<l  the  remedv  tor  itnpoU'nce  in  the  luaie  and  then  put  them  iuto  their 
pockets,  instead  of  into  the  e.s»»ence  as  they  pretended  Ac,  &c. 

The  veterinary  profrssion  wa**  still  exactly  the  same  as  in  tin-  Middle 
Ages :  farriers,  shepherila,  Huyers.  executioners  etc.  The  first  class  in 
particular  were  frequently  formally  appointed  veterinarians  in  cities,  .as 
e.  g.  ill  FianklniL  Tiieir  pay  in  liiOH  consisted  of  corn  and  a  suit  of  cloth- 
ing, ill  of  the  same,  together  with  a  salary  of  08  marks  ($17)  anuu- 
ally.-i 

Inspectors  of^ bread,  wort  and  meat  exercised  a  Fanitary  oversight  upon  the 
acttoiia  of  brewers,  bakers  and  butchers,  as  had  been  done  also  in  the  Middle  Ages 
from  the  11th  century  onward.  In  1404  such  inspectors  were  already  established  by 
law  in  Wimpfen.   In  Scotland  there  were  also  inspectors  of  the  dead  (coroners). 

Bath-houses  still  existed.  la  Wimpfen  the  two  bath-honses  were  to 
be  heated  twice  a  week  for  general  use.  The  weekly  rent  paid  by  the. 
bath'keeper  amounted  to  10  Batzen.  The  hereditar}*  disease '\  however 
could  not  he  treated  in  "bath-houses''.  Male  and  female  noises  were  to 
be  found  in  every  cit}',  and  many  of  these,  indeed,  as  the  natural  rostilt  of 
Protestantism,  were  now  lay  persons.  Hospital  matters  were  in  a  bad  con- 
dition when  compared  with  our  ideas  of  the  present  day,  and  were  left 
almost  without  exception  in  the  hands  of  the  religious  orders.  In  London 
the  first  hospital  for  the  insane  was  founded  in  1580,*  and  from  this,  in 
course  of  time,  the  modern  lunatic  as3*lum  was  developed.  The  iiospital 
authorities,  howov(T.  had  already  some  very  judicious  regulations.  Thus 
in  Strassburg  in  1500  it  was  ordered:  "  Where  the  doctor  can  cure  by , 
means  of  diet  he  shall  give  the  patients  no  drugs". 

A  mournful  side  to  the  condition  of  medicine  in  those  simple  times  is 


1.  In  1.11(1  Thomas  Fabynn  wa**  r^ppointfl  veteiiiiary  snrpeon  for  the  horses  of  king 
Henry  VIII.  "  during  good  conduct with  a  salary  of  U'd  a  day  —  neariy  twice 
that  of  a  surgeon  In  the  field.  (II.) 

t.  The  liospltai  of  St.  Mary  Betlilehera  (Bedlam)  was  founded  in  IMT.  St  BartboU 
omew's  in  1646  and  tit  Tliomas's  in  16SS.  ( H.) 
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revealed  in  lh«'  udmuailiou  of  the  authorities  to  the  physicians,  adojilnl 
iu  all  the  medical'and  apothecaries'  ordinances,  and  wnrnini;  them  to  in-si 
each  other  with  respect  and  to  live  in  harmony.    Tlie  same  is  true  of  the 
prohihiiion  of  collnslon  with  the  apothecaries  for  the  sake  ot  enin  the 
recommendation  of  certain  apothecaries  A:e.    The  apothecaru  s  iVi  ie 

also  everywhere  directed  not  to  slander  the  ph3sicians.  nor  to  sccreUy 
embitter  them  against  each  other,  nor  to  recommend  especially  any  one  in 
preference  to  another  &e,,  &c. 

Such  truly  humiliating  onlinunces,  at  least  such  a  eonsiant  repetition 
of  them  in  all  the  hnvs  relating  to  the  subject,  are  certainly  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  profession  ;  and.  if  we  admit  that  perverted  judiiment  and  a 
poor  comprehension  of  the  duties  of  the  medical  prolesi>ioM,  on  the  part  of 
the  law  makers  of  that  time  » us  at  the  present),  had  the  chief  share  therein, 
yet  there  must  always  have  been  occasion  <:iven  in  the  conduct  of  some  of 
iLs  members,  which  casts  a  mournful  li<jiit  upon  the  whole.  The  above 
ordinances  indicate  a  condition  of  the  relations  between  '-colleagues' 
adapted  to  injure  the  whole  profession  at  all  tiroes,  and  which  yet,  as  it 
seems,  has  never  been  removed,  at  any  time  or  b}-  any  people,  through  the 
advaooe  of  culture.  Indeed  culture  appears,  alas,  to  make  the  matter  onlj 
worse  I  It  mufit  have  been  most  deeply  humiliating,  however,  to  the  better 
physicians  of  the  16th  century  that  the  medical  ordinance  of  Wanburg 
formally  exhorted  the  pli^  sicians  to  humanity  :  ^  That  the  aide  may  always 
continue  to  hope  for  leoovery  the  physicians  shall  visit  them  often,  and 
shall  not  relax  such  diligence  in  visiting,  even  when  they  can  see  actaally 
no  hope  of  their  improvement! 

THS  S£V£NT£SNTH  CSNTUBX. 

The  course  of  development  of  individual  nations,  in  fact  of  humanity 
in  general,  and  with  it  that  of  the  sciences,  is  like  the  pubation  of  the 
heart,  with  the  single  difference  that  the  individual  phases  of  the  move- 
ments of  mind  in  history  are  not  repeated  with  pulsations  of  rrgular  dura- 
lion,  as  in  the  heart-beats  of  the  body.  To  a  systole  of  the  mind  succeeds 
a  diastole  and  a  pause.  Both  the  latter,  however,  as  a  rule  fill  long 
periods  of  history,  interrupted  at  most  by  Individual  sj'stolic  pulsations, 
in  Older  to  prevent  complete  collapse.  The  advancing  waves  of  the  blood 
during  the  systole  of  the  heart  are  represented,  in  the  development  of 
nations  and  of  humanity,  by  the  newly  acquired  truths  and  ideas. 

A  period  of  intellectual  systole,  however,  extended  through  the  first 
two-thirds  of  the  16th  century.  From  that  time  began  the  diastole, 
though  more  in  the  department  of  politics  than  of  the  sdencea. 

The  seventeenth  centuty  was  the  century  of  reaction  against  the  free- 
dom of  faith  and  of  investigation  won  by  the  aid  of  the  Germans  in  the 
ipixteentb,  and  which  our  nation  strove  to  preserve  by  the  sacrifice  of  ita 
treasure  and  its  blood.   In  the  sphere  of  mind  too  it  attained  snocesa ;  but 
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politically  theBtrn<rgle  bn>ttgbt  humiliation  and  exbanstion.  The  historical 
consideration  of  the  former  period  will,  tlierefore,  awaken  bitter  reflections 
in  him  who  recognizes  its  political  and  national  influence  opon  the  sobee- 

qaent  destiny  of  our  father  land,  its  people  and  its  culture.  Because  we 
are  accustomed  to  understand  b}'  religion,  or  that  which  the  priests  called 
religion,  almost  exclusively  a  thing  of  the  heart  and  of  the  feelings,  and 

alas,  not  like  other  people,  a  thing  laffjely  of  the  understnndinfr,  or  indeed 
of  politics  (like  the  popes  and  the  Romans),  it  brou^dit  upon  us, us  we  know, 
the  most  unh:i()j)V  war  which  ever  j)rev!iileil.  A  tliirty  years' reli<>;ious  war 
visited  our  people,  who  wcr*-  rompellctl  to  fi^lit  out  upon  tiieir  own  soil  not 
only  their  own  religious  quarrels,  liut  also  foreign  political  struggles  car- 
ried on  under  the  hypocritical  cloak  of  religion,  and  brought  them  to  tlu^ 
brink  of  destruction.  For  centuries  it  corrupted  their  very  hearts  core, 
stamped  their  laiid  into  a  wilderness,  dismembered  still  further  a  people 
alwaN's  sundered  by  nnuestral  dissensions  and  hencefortii  by  differences  of 
cree<l.  and  plunged  them  into  a  pauperism  frotn  which  rven  to-day,  we 
have  iu)t  entirely  recovered,  and  which  in  its  resnlis  wa^  ilic  more  ruinous, 
because  in  this  very  century  other  nations  took  the  iead  while  we  went 
backward.  The  Netherlands  and  England  through  commerce  and  coloniza- 
tion,' Fnmce  through  advances  in  national  economy  and  industrial  pursuits, 
as  well  as  by  con<]ueat  (and  in  spite  of  the  internal  weakness  induced  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  reign  of  royal  mistresses),  began 
at  this  time  their  career  of  progress. 

Thf  rhri>tian  faith,  in.Hteii*!  of  the  bearer  of  love  and  pfttcp  which  il  novor  lias 
b«eii  »Ticl  upparenlly  nevor  \\\\\  he),  boeaine  once  more  tht*  uu»t>i  unhappy  appl«  of 
discord.  Yet  Cutholics  nud  I'mtesitauts  at  that  time  diffeied  liltle  from  each  other; 
for  the  idea  of  the  Reformation  was  neither  very  wide-spread  nor  greatly  developed. 
Whoever,  therefore,  desires  to  acquire  a  thorongb  insiieht  into  that  which  was  called 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  to  lenrn  the  objects  for  w  hich  it  wha  abu.<ied,  (he  reMilts  of 
it«  mutilntion  an  !  tlm  means  by  which  it  wns  t^ffected,  to  him  the  history  of  the 
seventeenth  century  olfcrs  th*»  be^t,  as  well  m  ihc  saddest,  opportunity.  It  might 
readily  sug^rest  the  view  that  the  Christian  reli|iion,  or  rather  that  pretended  religion 
which  the  priests  in  nntvezsal' history  have  always  designated  as  Christian,  has  injured 
mankind  internally  and  externally^  spiritually  and  corporeally,  socintly  sod  politic 
eally,  more  than  all  the  horrors  of  political  wars  and  all  unavoidable  calamities  taken 
together.  In  Germans  especially,  such  a  conRideration  of  the  hi.stoTy  of  the  seven- 
leenlh  confiiry  tnn'^t  nwTkfn  ppctilinr  sadnrss,  «incp  our  fathorland  was  spci-ially 
chosen,  ••vt^n  froui  tlu-  unu-  of  the  ooiivet  siou  of  the  Saxons  by  Cliarlpmairne  ( nulled 
itseem8  at  tili  periods  to  have  been  ioolvini  upon),  as  the  theatre  of  so-called  religious 
wars,  while  other 'conntries  and  other  people;),  by  their  nnity  and  their  energy,  hate 
keen  able  for  the  most  part  to  preserve  themselves  from  a  similar  fate.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ihey  will  also  learn  to  admire  the  vitality  of  their  count rvtnen,  who,  in  spite  of 
every  wretchodne.sH  and  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  have  remained  npon  the  stage  of 
history  and  have  become  honored  m  they  are  to-day? 

The  rava>;e8  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  diheases  and  plagues,  the  poverty  snd 

1.  'Hie  noblest  and  most  Important  colonies  of  England,  in  both  the  histoid  of  civili- 
sation and  of  the  world,  were,  of  course^  those  founded  In  North  Amerioa. 
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■want  Hud  Uepopulatiuii,  the  liuuiullt'Sf  nnd  unbridled  barliiirMv  nnd  immoralttj  etc. 
resuUinj;  tbcierroin,  malio  the  8tvtnte<'nth  century  (especially  its  earlier  Lalf  j  ibt 
most  moarnful  epoch  of  GerinAii«  indeed  probablji  of  all,  hist  or j.  "  Jn  evei7  faamlet 
the  houses  are  filled  with  di'od  bodies  and  carcasses,  men,  women,  children  and  ser> 
vauts,  liiirsf's,  lio^s,  cows  and  oxen,  beside  and  beneath  each  other,  slain  bf  honKer 
nnd  rhe  plajriM".  devoured  b^'  wolves,  dogs,  crows  and  ravens,  be»  aupe  tliere  wai>  n«i 
man  to  bnry  theni."  A-*  latr  ns  the  year  17H2  there  were  8till  in  Saxnnr  ;'!'r>  w;i?t<-d 
and  extinct  villa}»os.  tli<'  ttliibof  the  Thirty  Yeats'  War.  'Ihe  city  <»t  i- rai-ktiiUial 
after  1G;{4,  of  1^,000  inhiii>itants,  preserved  —  ;J24 ;  Hirschberg  of  yOO  retained  — 60, 
WUrtenibertc  of  -lOfl.OOO  had  left  —  48,000 !  { Haeser,  vol.  II. )  "  The  reliieious  aninosiljr 
of  the  people  jeoaded  to  the  hijflK'st  pitch,  the  selfish  desi}:ns  of  the  princes,  the  e\it 
influences  from  without,  the  bariiarous  nianners,  niainuiinrd  the  general  miseij 
I'lidtT  the  pretevt  «)f  defending  the  failli  and  liberty,  tlie  htruisgle  was 
c:irrif  (i  on  for  "•nfif'rstition.  avaric*'  nnd  revenjie.  with  unbonnded  passirii 
Of  the  disturiiJUiL****,  tlie  d(in<rHrs  and  tlie  distress  arising  from  the  demands  of  an 
tniolent  soldiery,  of  the  denperatioii  induced  by  contiagration,  robbery  and  deeds  of 
violence,  of  the  misery  resnltiiii*  from  the  plague,  of  the  mnst  disgustinic  imprinu 
made  by  the  rudest  outbursts  of  Pennalism,*  of  the  inaliguant  strugjsles  cooccrntnft 
relii:ioiis  opinions  uiid  partisan  objoctt<,  those  now  li\inji  havp  no  concepiioti.**  (Mnrl.) 
What  tlie  Thirty  Vearj*'  War  had  left  us,  the  French  towurdh  the  end  of  the  <f  ntoiy 
destroyed. 

Ainoiitf  the  people  it)o  there  prevailed,  luit  only  in  (ierniauy  but  el^e^^here  lA&o, 
poverty,  superstition  and  great  rudenesa  of  mannera,  while  their  iuIi'TS,  with  crass 
absolutism,  practised  almost  everywhere  the  greatest  prodijoility,  plunjted  into  frivolity 
and  became  slaves  of  the  nio.«t  refined  sensuality.  All  thia  was  united  with  di.''vii>ting 
pionsnes-i.  the  superstition  of  alchemy  etc.  The  continnnnce  of  the  trial  oi'  witches 
and  of  the  Irtq  li^-ifion  »>r  .I('«iiiii*in),  whi'  h.  alAn^  with  the  docHV  nf  I'r  ■ff^tnnt  freedom 
of  faith,  riib  d  this  ci-ntur\,  formed  the  nntural  correlalivea  in  the  depart meuto  of  the 
Church  and  of  jurisprudence. 

If  the  sixLccnlli  cciitun  was  Ibr  oiir  culture  jin  e|M>{*h  of  joyous  growth 
and  liiiih  activity,  the  sii'vc  iilecnth.  for  all  tlio  reasons  inentinned,  was  not 
only  for  uur  (levcdoitiii^  civili/atiou.  bul  aUo  lot  out  iiHiiistrics,  our  commerce, 
iu  a  word  for  our  ptospi  rity.  uii  epoch  of  saddest  qutesi  encc.  This  doubly 
fatal  cciitiirv  coudenined  our  people  to  contimieil  iin{K)teii('c  und  to  the 
«corn  of  other  nations  !  And  thai  which,  in  litis  ual'ortunate  |)erio<l  and 
sliortlv  after,  was  taken  from  us.  we  in  this  cetiturvand  in  our  own  dav  have 
been  able  for  the  tirsl  time  to  partially  recover;  so  that  substantially  a 
partial  retribution  is  now  first  taken  for  the  injuries  and  the  ignominy 
inflicted  upon  oor  country  and  our  people  during  this  long  |>eriod  of  suf- 
fering. 

In  the  scientific,  iMit  more  strikingly  in  the  medical  depaitmeii^  Ger- 
manj'  in  the  seventeenth  century  lost  the  rank  which  she  had  acquired  in 
the  sixteenth,  and,  while  other  countries  were  able  quietly'  to  enlarge  their 
scientific  borders,  for  Germany  alone  was  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  maxim 

1.  That  barbuious  and  tyrntmical  system  mider  which  the  younger  students  of  the 
titilver'^ifit"^  were  sul>jeeted  to  tlie  aUuse  and  even  cnielty  of  their  elders. 
Siiigubu  iy  eiiouj;h  the  system  .seems  to  bave  liecii  confined  to  Cierman  and  Tiotes- 
taut  universities,  its  echo  still  ramains  to  us  in  tin  Eiiglitih  ''fsgghtg'*  and 
Auieriean   lulling  "  or  "  training < II . ) 
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that  when  arms  dash  the  arts  and  sciences  must  keep  silent.  Even  the 
Protestant  theology  was  no  longer  developed  in  the  spirit  of  the  earl}*  days 
of  the  Reformation,  but  lapsed  into  Realism,  i.  e.  into  faith  in  the  letter  of 
the  lavs  and  cant.  Poetry,  in  which  the  Germans  have  always  taken  refuge 
when  life  was  op[)rcssive,  and  chiefly  spiritual  or  rolii^ious  poetry,  together 
with  the  social  romance  fto  both  of  thciii  tlio  wreliliodru'ss  of  the  age 
served  as  a  background)  and  satire,  alone  pointed  to  a  ln'ttcr  I'ulnro.  since 
the  f(>undali<)n  was  laid  for  thai  advance  which  the  followinu  ci-ntury 
l>rc»u<jhl  forth,  while  iUe  rant  and  jejuneness  of  fashional)ie  p(H'try  excited 
opposition.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  shall  see,  great,  indeed  uodyiug 
service  was  performed  for  the  sciences,  even  in  Germany. 

The  Erij^lish,  Italians  and  Neiiierlander'p,  however  who  took  very 
little  part  in  the  warlike  strn^ules  of  this  ceiiturv,  neijimrii,  ui  phice  of  the 
<iernians,  the  londersiiip  in  medicine,  while  the  French  constantly  lent  thoir 
iiid,  though  iu  a  less  degree;. 

[The  remHrksiblc  flfvelopnient  of  th«'  natiirji'  sci-'ncps  and  niodicinc  in  Ktii^land  • 
tlurinjr  the  Itii  h  ev  iit  irv  can  hcurcel.v  be  a^c^ll<^*u  to  ihc  quietude  ol  ad  a;^'-  which 
witnessed  in  Ms  t-ariv  v«  Hr!<  the  lou>:  and  bitter  Mru^i^lt-  Lftwcoii  coii^ttituiiciniti  and 
personal  government,  culminaiinjc  in  the  "  Civil  War"  <1<>42),  the  trial  and  execution 
of  Charles  J.  (lc;4»).  the  '* Commonwealth "  (1649'I65»),  the  Protectorate *' 
b5.);»;.  the  "  Restonit'ion "  ( ir.HO).  the  "Great  Phiiruc"  (Ifilia',  the  *•  PopiKh  Plot" 
(  l(y~^  and  finally  t'n-  tr  oisfer  of  tlie  tiirone  to  the  house  of  Haii<iv(  r  in  UiHH  Indeed 
scjirecly  anv  t  ptitury  <>\'  l''tv,ilis!i  lii«torj-  jiresent.s  a  scene  of  greater  inteinnl  di.«:ttirb 
unce  tliJiii  that  upon  which  we  are  now  entering.  The  sudden  upgrowth  of  nn  exira- 
ordiDury  interest  in  scientitic  matters  in  this  period  was  doubtlcb^  due  to  a  iraction 
agatnBt  the  exaggerated  rel^twienesa  of  the  Puritans,  with  their  unending  and  barren 
theological  dinputes.  The  belter  minds,  surfeited  with  the  biirren  polemics  of  theology, 
bejsan  with  delight  to  turn  their  attention  to  tli»"  >*udy  of  iiature,  which  invited  ilicm 
into  the  pleasant  patlis  of  f  xp»'rin)eiit  and  offered  the  rewaid  of  eerfainty  in  tin  ir 
l:ib«ir.  After  tlip  Refiforaf ion,  sc-once  in  I.ondfin  'nfs  nric'PJitly  in  A!c\iiTifirin  '  hecjintc 
too  the  "  fiiithioii  '.  Ah  ihf  Suiart  king!)  of  Knglund  niani tested  an  inclination  towarda 
seierice,  and  Charles  II.,  who  was  himself  something  of  a  chemist  and  iaierested  in 
navigation,  formed  no  exception  to  this  rule.  An  epidemic  of  scientific  interest 
seised  upon  the  court,  and,  as  Green  sajs.  "  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  varied  his 
freaks  of  rhyming,  drinking  and  fiddling,  h\  fits  of  devotion  to  hia  1aborator3'",  while 
th*»  glass  toys  cancj  "  Ptinfe  Rupert'."  drii}i-  "  hvnr  w!ffH><;s  ff»  the  scientific  anuise- 
ments  of  that  fiery  old  cavalry  ofTicrr  Of  course  the  couriit  r-  sf^rcHd  ilu  ir-ails 
to  the  favorins;  bree;cei»  of  science,  whicli  even  the  belter  minds  enjoyed  and 
Qtilixed.  (H  )]  '  ' 

The  harvest,  in  which  our  father-land  took  relatively  so  little  part,  was 
in  many  respects  a  permanent  one.  For  its  collection  there  arose  in  ibis 
oeatQiy  ever  iDoreasiog  aid  in  the  scienoes  of  chemistry,  physics,  optics 
and  mfttbeniaticS}  and  the  natural  sciences  in  general,  as  well  as  in  tbe 
iwlistic,  indaotive  and  experimental  principles  brought  forwaid  for  these 
seiences. 

The  seventeenth  oentuiy,  in  contrast  to  the  idealistic  sixteenth,  was 
the  birthday  of  modem  Realism  in  almost  idl  departments  of  thoogfat. 
Hedieioe  particularly,  by  an  adoption  of  the  accessory  natural  sciences  in 
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sonu'  r('s[)('ctj§  extravnsrsint.  or  at  least  often  precipitate,  furnished  the  first 
examples  of  what  wc  arc  uccustoiui'd  to-du}-  to  distinguish  us  the  exact  ' 
melliod.  Hence  this  century  has  beeoine  of  the  greatest  iinporlaiite  in 
the  hibioi  V  of  the  dovt^loptnent  of  medicine.  The  simple  accessory  sciencf* 
began  to  acquire  the  preponderance  over  metlicinc  proywr,  althousrh.  even 
at  that  time,  most  of  the  acquisitions  and  views  which  originut*Ml  in  tijem. 
and  which  were  considered  imperishaidc  \  {>roved  in  the  end  to  be  quite 
epiieineral.  Physicists  and  chernisls  began  to  have  sonictiiiag  to  say  in 
medicine,  more,  however,  to  the  detriment  tliau  the  proht  of  the  latter 
science,  since  its  practical  object,  the  cure  of  disease  and  the  possible 
methods  of  such  cure,  were  frequently  henceforth,  as  the^'  had  been  in  pre- 
ceding ages,  entirel}'  lost  sight  of. 

The  chief  exoitement  in  the  science  of  medicine  during  the  seventeeoth 
oentary  was  created  by  three  notable  medical  syvtema^the  pietiatiealiy 
colored  Paracelstsm  of  Van  Helmont^  the  chemical  aystem  of  Sjlvias  and 
*  the  iatromeehanical  ayatem  of  the  physiciat  and  mechanician  BorriU. 

One  great  practitioner,  however — 8y(ienham  —  renders  thia  centoiT 
imperishable  in  the  history  of  practical  medicine. 

Surgery  in  the  seventeenth  century  assumed  a  less  briiliant  form  thtn 
in  the  sixteenth.  Still  it  made  some  practical  advances  worthy  of  notice 
in  numerous  observations  and  new  procedures,  and  in  the  invention  of  the 
tonmiqaet  and  other  mechanical  aids. 

Tnmafnuioii  too  belonjta  to  ihe  stifiierj  of  this  ceutnry.  Tlie  first  trftii»fti«ioii  of 
lamb's  blood  in  Gormany  was  performed  by  Mattb.  Gottfr.  Purmaon  and  Baltbiiar 
KaufinHnn  at  Fraiikfori-on-the-Oder,  in  a  case  of  leprosy  in  166H. 

Midwifery,  on  the  other  hand,  profited  greatly  by  the  gradual  transfer 
of  the  higher  branches  of  the  art  into  the  hands  of  men  and  of  educated 
physicians,  as  well  as  by  the  elevation  of  the  lower  practitioners  of  that 
art  through  improved  methods  of  instruction.  The  memorable  inveotion 
of  the  obstetric  forceps  also  falla  in  this  century. 

The  acquisitions  of  this  epoch  in  the  sphere  of  the  facts  of  medidae 
were  extraordinary,  and  the  importance  of  the  results  of  this  century  is,  ca 
the  whole,  at  least  equal  to  that  of  our  own  age,  which  has  also  so  grestiy 
advanced  this  very  side  of  medicine.  In  some  respects  it  even  surpassed 
the  present  century.  In  this  connection  we  need  only  mention  the  regen- 
eration of  physiology  by  the  great  physiological  discovery  of  the  circula- 
•  tion,  the  elucidation  of  the  fhndamental  laws  of  generation  and  develop- 
ment in  roan  and  the  lower  animal-  t  he  reformation  of  the  theories  of 
vision,  respiration  and  perspiration,  di^n'stion  etc,  the  anatomical  discove- 
ries in  the  department  of  the  lymph  and  chyle  vessels,  and  of  the  thoracir 
duct  with  its  place  of  discharge,  the  lymphatic  glands  etc.,  in  general  the 
incrr.ising  comprehensiveness  of  anatomy  resulting  fkom  its  closer  unieo 
with  physiology  —  In  all  of  which  advances  the  Germans  had  at  least  sons 
little  share. 
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1.  nrPLUEHOE  UFOH  MEDIOIHE  OF  FHIL030FHT,  THE  HATUBAL  8CIEHCE8. 

TB0HHI08  AID  THE  ARTS. 

In  the  culture  of  tUo  17th  century,  as  in  that  of  the  present  age,  among 
all  the  departments  of  scientific  investigation,  the  natural  sciences  unques- 
tionably furnished  the  most  brilliant  picture,  {ilthoiis^h  its  brilliancy  was 
still  dimmed  here  and  there  hy  the  supcM-stition  of  the  Middlo  Ages. 
Accordingly  that  method  of  reiisoninji  which  we  are  in  the  hahit  of  regard- 
ing afl  the  seientitic  and  only  permissible  method  in  medicine,  began  to 
manifost  its  (Inrninaiion  also  in  this  seicnee,  always  so  lar«xoly  dependent 
upon  the  general  intellectual  tendencies  of  the  age.    We  refer  to  the  induc- 
tive method,  the  vjcivaire  employment  f?r  whieli  fas  it  prevails  T<t-(lriv^  cer- 
tainly implies  great  one-sidedness,  and,  from  the  nnperfeetion,  uicompleU  ness 
and,  indeed,  uncertainty  of  inanj*  of  the  principles  to  l)e  acquired  by  this 
methfxK  results  in  losing  oneself  (not  to  suy  taking  the  wrong  direction) 
in  a  labyrinth  of  facts,  without  a  guide  or  a  leader.    In  this,  as  in  almost  all 
IKjujls  relating  to  luediciae,  the  seventeenth  century  was  undoubtedly  the 
scientific  predecessor  of  our  own.    Vet  the  deductive  raetliod,  in  some 
degree  at  leu.'st,  «till  maintained  itj*  equality  with  its  rival.    It  is,  how- 
ever, only  when  the  results  of  boili  melluMls  correspond  that  we  ma}' 
hope  to  be  near  the  truth.    The  union  of  Lite  two  methods  is  yet  to  be 
accomplished. 

The  tendencies  of  the  sciences  in  the  seventeenth  century,  whose 
intlucQce  may  lie  recognized  in  the  medicine  of  that  day,  were  partly,  of 
course,  continuations  of  the  views  of  the  pnn'eding  century  (fur  a  sharp  line 
of  division  between  the  views  of  this  and  the  following  century  did  not 
exist),  and  partly  new  developments.    Chief  among  these  was 

Skepticism,  founded  in  the  preceding  cetitury  by  u  Montaigne  and 
continucnl  in  the  philosophy  of  Pierre  Charrun  (1 541-1 1>03).  the  chaplain 
of  queen  Margaret  of  Navarre,  who  declared  all  religion  opposed  to  healthy 
human  reason  —  certainl}'  a  remarkable  freedom  from  prejudice  !  Skep- 
ticism was  also  notably  developed  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Portuguese 
pbystciao  Francesco  Sanchez  (1562-1632),  professor  at  Toulouse,  whore, 
however,  it  was  mixed  with  the  principles  of  the  ancient  Empirics.  This 
mode  of  reasoning  finally  reached  the  point  of  doubting  the  capacity  of  the 
hmnao  mind' to  do  aDytbing  else  bat  recc^ize  error  fand  not  tratb  also  in 
Itself).  Sncb  was  the  idea  of  Pierre  Bayle  (1647-1706;  DictloDnaIre' 
Historique  et  Critique),  who  offered  the  altemslives  of  either  universal 
doubt  or  blind  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  Fran9ols  de  la  Mothe  le  Vajer 
[1586-1672),  with  greater  Justice,  affirmed  that  man  must  acquire  religious 
(WHsalled)  truths  rather  by  the  aid  of  special  divine  illumination  and  firm 
finth  (Credo  quia  absurdum),  than  comprehend  them  by  pure  reason ;  the 
vtmoet  certainty  was  only  doubt 

Opposed  to  skepticism  was  the  supemataral  (theosophistic,  Cabalistic, 
mystic)  philosophy.   To  this  school  belonged  Jacob  BOhme  (1675-1624), 
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the  son  of  a  Sik'sian  peasant  and  a  shoemaker,  a  man  entirely  uneducaU-Tj 
and  therefore  awkward  in  expression,  hut  hiijjhly  gift4.'d  and  a  profound 
thinker.  He  was  the  philosophical  busiuess  eolleajjne  of  the  -  Meist^r- 
singer"  Hans  Sachs  (1494-1576),  whom,  however,  he  far  surpassed  in 
power  of  laiK  \  and  profundit}'  of  thought.  The  English  clergyman  and 
physician.  .Joliii  Pordam-  ifdied  1097),  is  to  be  classed  among  his  follower*, 
for  then.  a&  well  as  now,  religious  mysticifitn  in  <ieneral.  together  with  lae 
utmost  freedom  uf  thought,  found  ninncrous  advocates  iu  England 
Among  these  were  bishop  Samuel  Parker  (died  ltJ88>.  Ralph  Cudworlh 
(died  1G88;,  professor  iu  Cambriduf.  and  Henry  Mure  (.died  1G87).  Kveu 
the  French,  who  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  the  8up*»rnatural,  at  thai 
period  embraced  in  considerable  numbers  the  same  philosophy.  The  great 
JaOBenist,  mathematician  and  discovei^er  of  the  decrease  of  atmospheric 
pressure  in  elevated  locaHties.  Blaise  Pascal  (1623-1602),  and  his  oootea* 
ponr>'  Nicolas  Malebrancbe  (1638-1715),  were  the  most  promineot  of  tbeK, 
after  whom  we  must  place  Pierre  Poiret  (died  1719)  and  his  odious  iMt 
(as  is  ft^ueutlj'  the  case)  enthusiastically  religious,  firiend  Antoiaettc 
Bourignon  (1616-1680)  of  Lille.  Johannes  Amos  of  Komna  (hence  called 
Comenius,  1592-1671),  founder  of  the  system  of  Pictorial  lastruction*'* 
and  a  native  of  Moravia,,  was  a  theosophiat  and  **pant>uphist and  a  veiy 
different  man  from  the  protean  Van  Helmont  and  his  son  Francisent 
Mercurius  Van  Helmont  (1618-1699),  who  was  ingenious  enough  to  unite 
in  one  system  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  Plato  and  the  Cabala. 

An  intermediate  position  between  the  preceding  and  following  phil- 
osophical systems  was  talcen  by  the  Dominican  Thomas  Campanella  (1568- 
1639).  who  considered  the  foundations  of  hLnowledge  to  be,  on  the  one 
hand,  sapernatural  revelation,  on  the  other,  perception  by  means  of  the 
senses.  He  was  a  native  of  Stilo  in  Calabria,  the  author  of  a  Civitas 
Solis**  (a  communistic  social  state  after  the  Platonic  model),  uid  a  martyr 
to  his  views,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  punished  with  the  rack  and 
imprisoned  for  thirty  years  on  the  charges  of  heresy  aod  an  anderBtaiidiag 
with  the  Turks. 

The  doctrines  of  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam  (1561-1626 ;  the  law 
of  the  transmission  and  reflection  of  sound,  1624,  is  one  of  his  few  dis* 
coveries).  a  man  who  showed  himself  as  exalted  in  mind  as  he  was  mean  ia 
personal  character,  were  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  developmaut  of 
philosoph3%  the  natural  sciences  and  medicine.  Bacon  was  one  of  those 
men  who  form  landmarks  in  the  history  of  civilisation ;  the  chief  defender 


1.  Ansehaitntixstmterrieht.  By  his  **Orbii  Seitsualiunt  PIctus'*,  wliieh  was  trass* 
lated  into  eleven  tanffuimes  and  eontiiraed  ansnrpassed  down  ewva  to  Geethe'* 

time,  Ju'  eontrilnjt«Hl  largely  to  tin*  cduration  of  the  masses,  wliiU*  his  "  .ImniH 
l>iiigu:ti uin  Ki»serutn",  traii'^lated  into  VI  Kiiropean  t*»uinie^  (lH»>i<it'S  tin*  Arr^bic 
rersian.  iurkisli  utid  Muiigulian  ,,  f<»ruu'((  u  valuabU'  aid  U>  lii^her  ediicHttoo. 
[The  *'Orbls  PlctUi)",  wlilch  appeared  in  165S.  was  the  oriielnal  child's  pletnrr- 

hook.  moi 
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and  eologist  of 'the  modetD  reftlistie  tendenoieSf  i.  e.  the  iodactive  phiL 
oBophy.  He  himself,  however,  ooDtribated  very  little  to  the  advanoement 
of  the  natond  sciences  by  bis  own  discoveries  and  inventiouB,  though  he 
valued  them  so  highly.  He  adopted  sensible  experience,  observation  and 
experiments,  upon  wliich  he  laid  great  stress,  for  tiie  sole  foundation  (but 
not  the  ultimate  (^))jt-ct)  <if  knowledge,  and  induction  as  the  way  and 
method  of  obtaiuing  knowledge.  In  order,  however,  to  avoid  the  t^diottS* 
ness  and  difficulty  of  acquiring  knowledge  in  this  way,  he  admits  expe- 
riences  and  cases  of  special  purity  ^ '^prerogative  instances''  —  astj'pes, 
and  permits  a  comparison  of  similar  phenomena  and  things  —  conformable 
instances  —  as  guides  upon  the  road  to  knowledge.  Knowledge  will  lead 
to  inventions,  which  increase  the  pf)wer  of  man.  —  "  Knowledge  is  Power", 
This  practical  result  made  tlie  most  manifest  impression  upon  him.  iiaoon, 
as  Griin  says,  was  the  philosopher  of  patents  and  profit.  The  compass^ 
gunjKJwder.  printing  etc.  lie  recognized  as  great  inventions,  while,  on  the 
other  li:md,  he  placed  little  value  upon  the  discovery  of  Copernicus,  as  he 
had  little  comprehension  of  mathematics  in  general,  lie  thought  that  we 
might  go  from  the  general  to  the  individual  in  order  to  attain  discoveries, 
but  not  always  conversely.  The  method  of  abstraction,  however,  he  gen- 
erally nMcetcd  Baron  s  Htyle  too  ollen  reminds  us  of  Theophrastus  von 
Hohenheim.  though  it  does  not  posse^^s  the  profundity  of  the  latter.  Many 
of  his  i< leas  are  also  obscure  fancies  and  ruminations.  —  Thomas  Ilobbcs 
(ir>-'^-l  G7!))  went  siili  further  into  realistic  phiIosf»])hv.  attaining  roiiijilete 
iii:itei iaibm  an<l  holding  everytliin-j,  incorporeal  as  unreal  :  while  the  phy- 
j>ieian  .l'>lin  J^ocke  Ufi32-170}<  was  an  exponent  of  tlie  purest  empiricism. 
JSome  of  his  views  approxim.ite  very  remarkably  to  the  me<  lianieal  theory 
of  heat.  Accordiu'jT  to  Irim.  heat  is  a  very  lively  commotio -n  of  the  most 
minute  particles  of  a  body,  whieh  produces  the  setijsation  of  warmth  ;  it 
also  (lepend'5  upon  motion  Aecording  to  Dr.  :^ehol/  Bremen,  J^ocko  is 
also  'Mhe  first  who,  in  opposition  to  the  mediteval  scc)ni  of  the  bod}' 
njiither  s  -.Madcnsack  ■).  insisted  npon  regimen  as  a  matter  of  essential 
itiiportanee  in  the  harmonious  development  of  the  mind  —  a  genuine 
iKHlajoLMc  reform.  In  this,  (if  course,  lie  only  imitated  the  (  Jreeks,  though 
hethereliy  led  Uousseau  and  the  philanthropists  to  ihink  upon  rational 
byiriene.  '  Joachim  Jung  (1587-10.') 7  of  fiiibeek.  like  the  recent  Hartnmnn, 
u  jitiilosopher  from  the  military  profession  ;  Pierre  (iassendi  ( l.')02-ir)r)5), 
wiio  held  that  knowle<l£ie  proc  eeded  inm\  the  senses,  that  matter  consists 
of  atoms  and  is  eternal  etc  ;  Isaac  Newton  (  Hi  12-1 727>,  though  in  his  f)ld 
age  he  brooder!  »)ver  Ihc  Apixaiypse,  and  Francis  (Ilisson  (ir)07-l»iT7;, 
pr<)le».-!ior  in  I  umhridge,  all  likewise  followed  mon^  or  Ichs  pure  n-alistic 
principles.  TluHatter  also  devoted  himself  to  uieiapiiy.sical  ami  mystical 
speculations,  for  realism  or  maleriuli»m  and  religiousness  and  mvsticism 
have  continued  to  be  a  genuine  English  medley  since  the  days  of  Ilobbcs, 
Locke  etc. 

The  opposite  method  of  investigation,  deduction,  was  embraced  by 
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Ren6  Descartes'  (Cartcsius,  159G-1(J50),  the  discoverer  of  the  laws  of  re- 
firaiCtioD  of  H^ht,  the  explanation  of  the  rainbow  etc..  and  author  of  ttie 
famous  proposition :  Cogito,  ergo  sum.  ''FlesU  and  bone  and  blood  are 
accidents,  hindrances  of  nature.  Hut  the  man  himself  is  thought,  the 
invisible  Ego.  This  is  the  ultimate  fact  of  our  existence,  the  secret  of  life; 
T  am  a  thing  which  thinks!"  Accordingly  he  allowed  true  existence  to 
conscious  thought  alone,  and  considered  the  latter  the  starting  point  of 
investigation,  the  objects  of  which  were  Ood  and  nature,  the  eternal  and 
the  temporal,  spirit  and  reality.  In  this  investigation  he  preferred  math- 
ematics and  the  mathematical  method,  in  explanation  of  the  existenw 
and  constitution  of  the  mnterinl  world  he  assumed  that  motion  emanate 
from  Ood  in  the  form  of  "voi-tiecs"  ('assumed  by  I >eniocrit us  and  other  "f 
the  oldest  philosophers),  and  that  it  hrouirlit.  and  still  luings.  t«'>geilit'r  ih<* 
smallest  partieU  s.  nnd  likewise  eondilions  the  functions  of  Ixxlies  De>- 
cartes  was  an  eminent  niathematieian  and  physicist,  and.  with  Frai)';ois 
ViHe,  the  inventor  of  algebra.  In  < •pjHtsilion  to  him  the  iioM,  Jew  IJuroch 
Spinoza  (1G32-1 677 J.  who  was  expelknl  in  the  S:)nhedriiii  in»ui  the  (  'm- 
fuunity  of  fanatical  Jews  to  tfie  sound  of  tlie  trombone,  ussume<l  the  on<' 
principle  only  of  the  i'lrraal  tiod,  thoutrli  1  his  conception  he  apprehendinl 
pantheistical ly  or  uionistically.  Qo<l  is  the  sole  IjciuL'^  and  the  AimiL^hty 
Creator  (Nemo  cf>ntra  T)eum,  nisi  Deus  ipse).  That  wincn  proceeds  from 
this  one  being  is  the  world  .  hence  (lod  and  the  worhl  are  identical,  a  view 
8ub8e<iuently  ad'>pted  by  S^ehelling.' 

If  philosophy  in  earlier  epochs  indicated  more  than  any  oMut  phenom- 
enon in  the  spliere  of  mind  the  general  tendency  of  thought,  which  in  the 
othi  r  sciences  was  ofti  ii  m(>re  concealed,  since  the  seventeenth  century  the 
nalural  sciences  have  become  a'mo.sl  equally  a  mirror  of  this  tcndencv. 
In  the  17th  century  they  passed  through  their  f)eriod  of  refonnaiion  and 
emancipaieil  themselves  from  the  Ancients,  superuaturalism,  philosophy 
and  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  As  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  salvation- 
one  was  at  liberty,  as  (ialilci  thought,  to  consult  in  their  study  not  the 
Bible,  but  the  perceptions  of  the  senses  and  necessary  evidences.  Hence- 
forward they  were  founded  u[>on  observation  and  experiment,  and  hence- 
forth too  they  gained  the  pre|>ouderance  as  an  exprewion  of  the  tendeoqr 
of  the  age.    Their  position  for  the  time  being  became  more  and  nMce 


1.  Descartes,  like  Regius,  held  the  pineal  gland  (hypophysis)  to  be  the  seatof  tlw 
itoui;  that  it  eomotunleated  with  tiie  cerebral  ventricles,  the  fluids  of  wbleh  be 

t('i;rintc<l  ;is  tlie  substi  rituni  nf  tlit^  "  ■^piritus and  that  it  could  en  it"  pnrt  act 
iiIH>ii  tiie  latter,  as  tliese  nmld  act  u|Htn  it.  As  it  is  tlie  only  azyR«*iis  (»n;an  »n  U»c 
lu  Ain  it  must  be  Uie  seat  of  the  soul.  Recently  it  has  been  established  by  Stieda, 
I^ydfg.  U.  de  Graaf  and  Baldwin  Speneen  that  It  was,  at  all  events  originally,  as 
or^AU  of  the  mind,  nnd  indeed  one  of  its  outpost't.  a  so<callcd  veitieal  eje.  wbicb 
e\i<t-  Htiii  ill  the  lower  animals  (niolluscaete.),  but  in  man  Is  a  mere  stunted 
rudiment. 

S.  SchellinK  wai.  a  pliysldan.  Splnota*s  teaeber  van  den  Bade,  l«dwlg  Mey«Hr,  tbe 
editor  of  his  writings,  and  his  friend  Luoas  wers  also  pbysielaiis. 
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aathoritative  ia  medicine,  and  iu  fact  their  control  was  finally  manifested  in 
the  same  degree  as  hud  been  the  case  with  philosophy  in  ancient  medicine. 

Zoology  and  botany  in  ihv  seventeenth  century  were  extended  by 
numerous  discoveries,  as  well  as  by  dissection  and  systematic  arrangement. 
In  the  former  science  Willielm  Piso  (died  after  ll>48).  John  Johnston 
(1603-1675),  Olaus  Worm  (died  1654),  Jan  Swnmmenlam  (1637-1680), 
a  famous  naturalist,  savant,  physiologist,  linguist  and  poet  ;  IVnnc.  Redi 
(^1626-1697),  Anfonio  Vailimiieri  (died  1730),  Martin  Lister  (1638-1711), 
ordinary  physician  of  queen  Anne  of  England  (1604-1714).  and  Maria 
Sibylla  Urall,  w  c  Morian  (1647-1717),  amonii  olhrrs,  were  netive  tuid  zeal- 
ous iu  the  study  of  cntomolo^ry,  or  that  portion  wlach  relates  to  the  historj 
of  development ;  wliili*  in  hoiany  Joachim  Jung.  Nehemiah  Grew  (1641- 
1712  ;  -'The  anatomy  of  vegetables  etc.",  London.  1(;72).  John  Hay  (1627- 
170"))  Joh.  Vesling  (1508-1649),  Robert  Moriscm  ( J(i20-1683),  Auir.  (^iiirin 
Uivinas  (1G52-I723j,  i  i  'lessor  in  Leipisig,  Paul  Hermann  (1640-1695)  of 
Halle  and  the  merchant  Gcorg  Kberhard  liuuij)!"  ;  I'liniusi  Indicus,  1637- 
1706)  of  Laasphe  near  Gies.sen.  aceordinn;  to  others  of  Hanaii,  both  of  whom 
had  long  resided  in  Dutch  India,  Pierre  Mugnol  (1638-1715),  Jos.  Pitton 
Tournefort  (l<)r)G-1708),  who  classified  plants  in  acexjrdance  vsiili  tiieir 
flowers  and  ditlerentiatod  their  species  more  correctly  than  his  predecessors, 
Had  Malpighi,  diblinguished  themselves. '  In  both  departments  a  ;^alous 
ose  was  made  of  the  microscope,  thon<:h  chielly  of  the  simple  instrument, 
for  a  compound  microscope  conbtrueted  about  this  time  turned  out  to  be 
so  large  as  U)  be  quite  unwiehly. 

With  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  the  author  hist  mentioned  and  (Jrew, 
after  the  introduction  of  the  term  cell"  by  Iluoke  in  1GG7,  were  the 
founders  of  the  cell-ductriue,  wiiich  lius  been  so  much  extended  in  our  own 
century. — The  two  accessory  sciences  of  botany  and  zoology'  just  mentioned 
did  not  remain  without  influence  upon  the  theoretical,  nosological  and 
noeographioal  views  of  medicine  in  the  17th  century,  inasmuch  as  the  dis- 
ooverj  of  microscopic  animals  awakened  the  same  inclination  to  the  patbo- 
logia  animata,  as  the  study  of  the  doctrine  of  the  flingi  has  produced  in 
our  own  age.  The  first  efforts  at  the  classification  of  plants  too,  which 
were  made  in  the  17th  century,  undoubtedly  led  Sydenham  to  study  dis- 
eases as  distinct  species,  a  principle  of  which  Schoenlein  in  oar  day  has 
made  the  widest  ase. 

Astronomy  in  this  epoch  disoovered  high  and  nnforeseen  laws,  which 
In  truth  changed  the  course  of  the  world.   Among  its  cultivators,  after  the 

l-  To  the  names  in  the  text  we  may  add  those  of  Mnthieu  de  Lobel  (I^otjeliiH,  l.'ias- 
1616),  botanist  of  James  I.,  whose  activity,  however,  was  chietly  displayed  in  the 
iSth  oentary ;  Wlllian  Howe  (1619-1656)»  editor  of  certain  ot  the  works  of  Lobeliua 
in  1M5  ;  Thomas  Johnson  (died  1644).  who  edited  Gerarde's  "Herbal"  In  1633; 

Leonard  Pltikenet  ('•  I'hyto^^raphia"  c^tc,  IHDl  ;ind  John  Parkinson  (Paradisns  In 
iSoIe,  born  165T*,  apntheeary  to  .lames  I.  of  Eujilaiui  and  Ixitanlcusresjiivs  prinmriiis 
to  Charles  I.,  one  of  tlie  best  of  tlie  old  UerbaliiUi,  wlto^e  'Theatrum  iiouvuicum" 
appeared  to  1610.  (H.) 
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earlier  Nic.  Kopernicus  (Koppernik,  1473-1543),  whom  even  Luther  de- 
clared a  f(K)l  who  wished  to  8tan<l  astronomy  upon  its  head,  appear  the 
brilliant  names  of  Johann  Kepler  ( 1571-1630),  Galileo  Galilei  (1564-1642). 
the  defender  of  the  Copernican  system  which  had  l>een  interdicted  (I)  in 
1640,  and  the  persecuted  discoverer  of  the  law  of  fallin«j;-bo<lics.  the  ther- 
mometer, the  telescope,  Jupiter's  moons,  the  vis  inertia?  etc. ;  and  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  (1642-1727),  whose  doctrine  of  the  action  of  gravity,  which 
apppeared  in  1()65,  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  natural  science  and  is 
said — so  simple  are  often  the  roots  of  great  truths — to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  falling  of  an  apple. 

Olaf  ROmer  (1644-1710)  of  Aarliuus,  from  the  eclipse  of  Jupiter s 
moons,  calculated  in  1675  the  velocity  of  light;  Christ.  Hu3"gheus  (1627- 
1695;  polarization  of  light,  pendulum  clock,  the  satellites  of  Saturn) ;  James 
(iregory  (the  telescope  with  a  metallic  concave  mirror,  1663)  ;  the  weight 
of  the  air  was  established  in  1643  by  Torricelli  (Torricellian  vacuum,  baro- 
meter). Matfiematics  (logarithms  invented  b}'  Napier  in  1700)  and  experi- 
mental physics,  the  almost  characteristic  inventions  of  this  age.  attained 
b}"  tlH'ir  development  an  influence  not  only  upon  philosophy,  but  likewise 
in  metlicine.  Indeed,  so  great  was  their  influence  that  an  entire  medii-al 
school  was  named  after  them,  since  the  metho<ls  an<l  results  of  these 
sciences  were  employed  by  it  in  medicine.  Optics  or  the  microscope.*  an 
invention  of  the  spectacle-maker  Jan  Lippersheim  in  >Iiddell)urg  (1608;. 
was  also  of  the  greatest  influence  in  the  medicine  of  the  17th  century. 
According  to  other  authorities  the  micro.scope  was  invented  by  Zacharias 
Jansen  in  1620,  immediatelv  otfered  for  sale  by  Cornells  Drebbel  (1572- 
1634).  and  perfected  with  better  objectives  by  Robert  Ilooke  (1635-1702). 
The  micrometer  was  invented  by  Gascoigne  in  1639. 

A  permanent  influence  upon  medicine  was  secured  in  the  st»ven- 
teeutli  century  by  chemistry,  which  in  the  course  of  this  jjeriod 
developed  energetically  from  its  origin  in  alchemy  into  an  independent 
science,  no  longer  ilevoted  solely  to  the  transmutation  of  metals  or  the 
preparation  of  medicines.  It  called  into  existence  the  medical  sect  of  the 
"  latrochemista  ",  and  also  influenced  very  considerably  the  theorist  Van 
Helmont,  to  whom  it  owes  the  establishment  of  the  existence  of  gaseous 
bodies  (he  was  actiuainted  with  the  inflammable  hydrogen  gas,  carbonic 
acid,  and  its  pro|H*rt3*  of  extinguishing  flame)  ;  to  Joh.  Rud.  Glauber 
(1604  1688;  (ilauber's  salt,  1658)  it  is  indebted  for  an  improvement  in 
analysis:  to  Ro1)ert  Boyle  (l()26-16ni).  who  was  particularly  influential  in 
the  generalization  of  the  inductive  method  and  is  also  lauded  bv  the 
English  as  the  discoverer  of  the  so-called  law  of  Mariotte.  it  owe.s  a  scien- 


1.  Ill  l7H  *  a  hiuiily  <le<erviiij;  sjwant.  Mol/.uer,  remarked  witli  retevence  t<»  thN  instru- 
ment: "Wo  '.votiUI  reckon  inaj:nifyiiiu'  jjlasses  too  nntoiiK  the  unMit  aids  to  thf 
advaiiro  of  ivnnlo'iiy.  were  their  advantam's  not  e<|utvoeal,  and  had  not  more  inl^ 
conchisjons  and  errors  than  truth  l»een  already  lntro<luced  into  science  by  their 
use."    Willi  considcrabk*  limitations  the  same  statement  is  true  to-iiay. 
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tilic  foondation  for  analysis  in  bis  refbtatioD  of  the  doctrine  of  tbe  elemenU 
tanght  bjr  tbe  Ancieiits  and  by  Paraoelaus.  Tbe  peripatetic  Johann  Kaakel 
Ton  LOwenstern  (168fr-1703)  of  Rendsburg  discovered  phospbonis,  in- 
vented  red  glass  and  discarded  the  alkahest  (universal  solvent)  and  the 
tinctore  of  gold  ;  while  chemistry,  through  Ray  and  Joh.  Joachim  Becher 
(1G35-1682)  of  Speyer,  a  physician,  chemist,  political  economist,  colonial 
politician  and  philologist^  whom  Stabl  followed  in  many  points,  by  means 
of  tbe  assumption  of  an  earthy  combustible  matter,  roceived  the  earliest 
hint  towards  the  discovery  of  the  true  theory  of  comltustion,  the  basis  of 
scientific  cheiiii.<^try,  tbe  theory  of  respiration  etc.  The  introduction  of 
chemistry  into  France,  a  country  which  subsequently'  showed  itself  so 
fertile  a  field  for  this  science,  was  accomplished  by  Nicolas  Lemery  (1C45- 
1715),  an  latrocheniist  of  Paris,  and  Wilhelm  Hoinberg  (IG.')!-!?! fi). 
L^mery  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  iron  in  the  blood. 
Chemical  action  upon  objects  in  (mh'v  to  investigate  them  micmscopically — 
raicrochemistry  —  was  first  employed  by  Domenico  Gagliardi,  professor  in 
Rome,  who  treated  preparations  of  bone  with  acids.  Even  at  that  time 
Kunkel  estimated  the  value  of  chemistry  to  the  physician  very  highly. 
•'Medicine  enjoys  no  slight  benefit  from  this  art.  A  medicus  cannot 
possibly  recognize  diseases  and  their  origin  In  means  of  anatomy  if  he  is 
not  experienced  in  ehomistrv.  Still  less  can  he  know  the  peculiarities  and 
effects  of  medicines,  or  reeo<:nize  the  functions  of  the  body'"  ete. 

Besiiles  the  universities,  of  which.  tiirouLrli  the  rivalry  of  princes  to 
possess  the  best  cducMtionnl  institutions,  and  in  spite  of  the  wars  in  (ier- 
inany  and  German  lands,  many  new  ones  were  fonnded.  as  e.  at  (Jiessen 
\^lt»07),  Paderborn  (ICIG),  Molsheim  (since  1702  united  with  Strassburg), 
Rinteln  riG'>l  t.  Salzburc'  flG22>,  Dorpat  (as  a  Swedish  university,  1632),  , 
Tirnau  (1G35,  subsefiuently  removed  to  Pestli),  Uti'ccht  (K!:}!)?.  Herbom 
(1654>.  Duisburg  (1655),  Kiel  (l«;r>5>.  Innsbruck  (1677  ^  had  no  medical 
faculty  until  ISdOj  and  ITalle  (ir,94\  the 

Scientific  societies  and  journals  which  arose  at  this  period,  made  them- 
selves of  service  to  medicine  both  directly  and  indirectly.  These  societies 
at  first  occupied  themselves  chiefly  with  physical  investigations,  lor  which 
there  was  no  opportunity  in  the  universities,  since  the  latter,  even  down  to 
tbe  present  century,  were  simply  institutions  for  instruction,  and  not,  as  at 
present,  state  institutions  for  investigation.  As  the  Church  at  that  time 
justly  scented  danger  to  the  faith  in  everything  which  related  to  the 
natural  sciences,  the}'  frequently  organized  as  secret  associations,  after  the 
ffifxiel  of  the  "  Academies  "  founded  in  the  preceding  century  (though  most 
of  the  latter  were  public),  and  devoted  tlicmselves  to  philosophy  or  belles- 
lettres.  Italy  was  the  place  of  origin  of  these  new  associations,  as  it  had 
been  of  the  Academies.  The  "Academia  degli  Lyneei  " — so  called  from  its 
seal,  which  bore  the  image  of  a  fox  — was  founded  at  Rome  as  early  as 
1603.  An  "Academia  del  cimento*',  foanded  in  Florence  in  1657,  selected, 
however,  a  more  appropriate  title  from  its  "  experiments  In  London  the 
31 
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originally  private,  or  8(HiaUed  InriBible  Society  originated  cbielly  by 
Milton  and  Hartiieb  1645,  was  remodeled  by  Charles  II.  in  1662  Into  the 
still  llourishiug  "  Royal  Society  of  the  Sciences**.^  Its  object  was  tlie 
Increase  of  natural,  in  contrast  to  superaatnral,  knowledge,  and  the  socictj 
acquired  such  reputation  that  even  foreign  savants  lilce  Malpighi  sent  to  it 
their  works.  It  was  a  descendant  of  the  earlier  philosophical  societj,  la 
association  of  natural  philosophers,  and  ftom  1645  forward,  at  the  suggtt- 
tion  of  Theodor  Haak  of  the  Palatinate  who  had  immigrated  to  fingiaiid, 
it  held  regular  meetings.  (Scfaaible.)  In  France,  the  Academic «at 
founded  in  1665  by  Colbert,  but  developed  its  first  activity  in  1699  nnder 
the  Abb6  Bignon,  while  in  (Germany  the  ^  Gesellschaft  naturlbracfaeoder 
Aerste",  founded  at  Schweinfbrt  in  1652  by  Job.  Lorena  Bauscb,  Job. 
Mich.  Febr,  G.  Balth.  Metiger  and  O.  Balth.  Wohlfarth,  was  metamor- 
phosed in  1677  into  the  still  existing  and  praiseworthy  "Kaiseritclie 
leopoldinische  Akademie  der  Naturforscber^'.  The  members  of  this  society 
frequently  had  special  names,  as  was  the  fsshion  in  the  silly,  mjsticsL 
antiquity-aping  movements  of  that  time.  Thus  Kunkel  was  called 
«  Hermes  III." 

The  Britiflh"Rojal Society**  baa  pablialied  its  " Philosophieal  TraD8actioD»'' 

since  IM'i ;  the  French  "Acad£mie",  the  "  Hiatoire  de  1'  Academie  *'  and  "  Memoirf^  ' 
since  161)9,  and  the  Oprrunn  sncifty,  the  "  Ephemfriden  "  siTice  1G70.  To  these  ofijcisl 
jotirnnl-!,  as  we  may  cail  them,  were  adfjod  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  ".lournal 
de.s  8«;uran.<i"  (published  since  1665:  its  tirst  editors  were  Dion,  de^  Salit^h  nod  Able 
Gallois) ;  The  "Acta  Eruditorutn  "  of  the  Leipzig  professor  Otto  Menken,  publii&cd 
since  1GH2;  tlie  **NottTelle«  de  la  IKpabliqtie  des  Lettrea"  of  Pierre  Bajle,  puhli^bcd 
since  1648;  the"NouveUes  D^couvertes  snr  toutes  les  Parties  de  Is  Mldecine**  of 
Nicolas  de  Blegny  (1697),  and  the  "Collectanea  Medico-ph3-sica"  of  Stephan  Blankaart, 
published  at  Amsterdam  since  1680.  The  number  of  printed  books,  even  in  this 
century,  was  so  large  tliat  Leiliuiiz  himself  complained :  '*  In  consi  queru  e  of  tbf 
innamerable  new  books  even  the  greatest  literati  cannot  survey,  the  whole  Held. 
....  Our  scientific  lifo  has  become  a  mere  slop-shop ! "  Wbat  if  the  nan  bad 
lived  UHlay ! 

1.  **Tbo  war  pivil/  had  not  reacht  i1  it  ;ul  when,  in  164.'».  a  little  ^rroupof  *tii(1crtt5 
were  Ui  l»e  seen  in  Ixindon,  muu  '  iiimiisitive,'  says  one  of  them,  'Into  natural 
philasopliy  and  other  parts  of  human  learning,  and  particulaily  of  what  had  been 
enlled  the  new  pbllosophy.'  .  .  .  Foremost  in  the  group  stood  Doctors  Wsllis 
and  Wilkins.  whose  removal  to  Oxfofd,  which  had  just  been  reorgaalxed  by  tlie 
Puritan  visitors,  divided  the  little  company  in  l()4H  Into  Iwo  so<  ietit***,  one  at  the 
university,  the  other  remaining  at  tite  capital.  The  Oxford  society,  which  w» 
the  more  Important  of  tlie  two,  lield  iti  meetings  at  the  lodgings  of  Dr.  WUkiii% 
who  had  become  warden  at  Wadbam  college,  and  added  to  the  nance  ef 
members  that  of  the  eminent  mathematician  Or.  Ward,  and  that  of  the  first  of 
Entilish  economists,  Sir  William  Petty"  (GreenV  After  the  "  Kestoration " 
the  two  branches  of  the  siociety  were  reunited  and  chartered  by  Charles  U 
nnder  the  title  of  "  Royal  Society  of  London  for  the  Promotion  of  KatnnI 
Knowledge  (H.) 

i.  The  "Acad6mle  des  Sciences",  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  "Academic  Fn&faln'* 
founded  by  Richelieu  In  1Q35  with  the  object  of  refining  the  French  language  and 
style.  (II.) 
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The  political  dail^  press  also  took  root  in  the  17th  century.  The  first  newspaper 
appMred  at  Aotwerp  in  1605  under  the  editoniktp  of  A.  Verhoeven;  the  first  in 
Oermany  ("Frankfurter  Po«tanitsieitnn|j(*')  made  itR  appearance  in  1615,  and  was 
followed  bj  the  "  Zeituni;  ans  Deatscliland'*  ete.  The  "  London  Weekly  News  "  began 
ita  career  in  ItViO.*  under  n  systom  of  cpn<?or8hip  more  strict  than  in  other  lunds 

The  arts,  with  pfiintiii;^  at  their  hcnd,  nlso  followeii  tlic  realistic^  t<  ruleniy  of  the 
century.    Here  the  realistic  };enrc  and  landocape  paiuiinj:  predomitiatcd,  iti  contrast 
to  the  feliiEtons  idealism  of  the  16th  century.   **The  soulless  idealism  was  opposed 
a  decided  nainralism.   The  Realists  accordingly  recognized  only  n^ality.  They 
ICave  to  genre  its  rights.   I'his  was  parallel  with  the  iip'jrrowth  of  physieal-ecientific 
movements  at  that  time"  (Doltme).    In  this  century  too  painting,  and  particularly 
«n^rftvintr.  stood  in  close  rphitions  with  medicine,  juni  f«porial)y  with  anatomy. 
The  Netlierlaudic  scliool  is  to  be  regarded  as  tin  ehiet  i ejiresentative  of  the  realistic 
painting  of  the  ITth  century.    At  its  head  stood  Peter  Phu!  HuUens  (lu7T-lG40}  of 
Siegen,  and  Rembrandt,  the  former  still  preservinf:  fivmpathy  with  the  idealism  of  the 
16th  century,  while  the  latter  already  points  to  ihe  exct^sses  of  the  new  tendency. 
This  realism  has  been  called  a  Protestant  principle.  :»nd  idealism  the  rutlinlic,  though 
the  justice  of  this  distinction  is  doubtful,  for  the  lliiliaiis.  Spanish  and  French  were 
not  untaitch**.!   by  the  former.     In  Hfchitccf urc  the  style  of  the  renaissance  was 
exchaiisj»-d  for  the  more  substantial  harot  n,.  and  in  music  the  lealisiie  opera  took  the 
place  of  the  church-music  of  the  l<>ih  century.    In  polite  literature  the  realistic 
romance  and  the  drama  were  developed.    In  one  direction,  however,  the  realistic 
I7th  century  diflTered  considerably  from  our  own :  the  former  inclined  to  potymathy, 
the  latter  tends  to  specialism.    Tiu>  polymathy  of  the  1 7th  century  may  be  looked 
upon  a.H  xhf  fir.-t  st^^p  towards  the  iiiiiversalisnt  of  the  iHth.    In  poliiit^  )iowever,  the 
tfrit^scst  ahsoliitihm  and  selti>hno,-s  prevailed,  though  the  I'nirli'^h  re\ oliitlcTi  niirifupd 
4orth  by  anticipation  the  revolutionary  and  repiii*lican  ac«iui.<ition.'«  of  iht-  follow inji 
century.    For  while  in  every  century  the  present  is  chiefly  at  work,  yet  the  future  is 
»\Mt  prepared  in  all  departments  of  activity. 

While  the  preceding  remarks  exhibit,  on  the  whole,  the  bright  side 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  must  aJU  that  the  deepest  shadows  too  were 
not  wanting.  All  kinds  of  superstition,  especially  alchemy,  witchcmft 
(against  whieh  the  noble  Friedrich  Spee  took  up  arms  frankly,  though  at 
first  in  yaln),  and  the  follies  of  the  Roeicrucians  were  in  ftall  bloom  !  A 
^'Colleginm  Rosianom'*  was  formed  in  France  at  this  period,  and  consisted 
of  three  adepts,  of  whom  one  had  the  duty  of  preserving  the  universal 
medicine,  another  the  secret  of  the  transmutation  of  metals,  the  third  that 
of  the  perpetuum  mobile  —  all  of  course  absolute  nonsense  I  However  it 
could  not  well  be  otherwise,  when  even  professors  like  Sebastian  Wirdig 
<died  1687)  spoke  in  behalf  of  divining-rods  and  necromancy,  and  his 
Serene  Highness  at  Homburg  in  the  year  1699,  out  of  care  for  his  subjects, 
found  it  necessary  to  recommend  on  occasion  of  an  impending  eclipse  of  the 
sun  "that  the  cattle  shall  remain  in  the  stall  that  the  foul  air  may  not 
injure  them,  since,  during  such  groat  ilarknesii,  apoplexy,  malignant  fevers, 
pestilence  and  "all  sorts  of  unknown  diseases  threaten  them   (A.  Griin). 


1.  The  "Weekley  Newea*'  made  Ita  first  appearance  May  23, 1623,  tinder  tlie  editor- 
ship of  Nathaniel  Butters,  Nicholas  liourne  and  a  few  others.  In  France  the 
**Gaaette  de  France "  of  Th^braste  Renaudot  appeared  May  30,  1631 .  ( II ) 
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a.  PH&BOMEHA  OF  TRANSlTinN  AND  gY.^TEMR    ADVAH0£8  AID  LAttOBS 

IN  TflE  F&AOTIOAL  BEANOHES. 

a.  Medidne. 

a.  The  Arabians  and  Greeks. 

The  prepoiulcratiiit;  influonc-o  of  the  Arjil)ians  in  tlu'  sixteenth  century 
had  beoomo  l)r()ken.  lUthouuli  even  in  the  seventeenth  eentury  it  still  con- 
tinued to  disphiv  some  activity,  as  e.  ^^  with  Charles  l\itin  (1633-1099),  son 
of  the  fiinious  (ruy  Patin,  and  in  eertain  of  the  universities  (oath  of  the 
professors  at  Helmstadt)  etc.  On  the  other  haptl.  the  (  Jreeks  ;i«s('rte<]  their 
power,  espeeiall)  in  It-ily  and  Sp  un  tlK  n'jli  more  quietly,  and  mainly  u  iiliin 
judicious  limits.  Anionic:  liie  An  i ni-.  ii ippocrates,  through  the  influence 
of  Sydenham,  attained  well-deserved  estiaiation  in  practice. 

Galen's  (loctrine  of  qualities,  .'uid  oven  llu^  fliron-  of  tho  descent  of  corrofeive 
mucus  from  the  hrnlii  into  the  intestines  still  lound  their  votHriea,  e.  ^.  in  ti>c-  fumous 
Santoro  and  utliers.  Anxing  the  Galcnist^  beion>£  &ho  the  Spaniards  A.  Ponce jde 
Stnta  Cruz  (died  1650)  and  Gaspwro  Caldera  de  Heredia,  the  former  profesaor  in 
Valladolid.  the  latter  in  Seville.  Hippocrates  and  GsIpa  fonnd  an  emtneut  con>m«n- 
tator  and  translator  !n  Bfetift  Cbartter  (1572-1  ('•54 ),  profeMor  and  phj^ician-in  ordioanr 
at  Paris,  who  spent  forty  year.s  and  an  entuc  fortune  on  his  edition  of  these  two 
atJthors  in  thirteen  volumes  folio.  Gnlen  found  a  siniiliir  iidvocnte  in  Phil.  Labbe 
(IH(U)j;  Hippocrates,  in  the  Italian  Pro.spero  Mariiano  at  Home  |^1()27),  and  in  the 
Netherlander  Joh.  Antonides  van  der  Linden  (IG09-1664).  profeb.sor  at  Franecker 
and  Leyden.  The  Scotchman  Thomas  Burnet'  (died  1715)  published  an  abftrsct  of 
the  works  of  Hippocrates.  In  Germany  Kasper  Hofmann  (1572-1648)  of  Gotha 
devoted  himself  with  self-sacrificiny:  persevernnce  to  Galen,*  and  the  same  devotion 
to  the  Ancients  in  «r«^'neral  wns  di.^|davt  d  by  the  Intro  chemiftt  Thomas  Reineiiius 
fl5H7-lG67,  died  in  Leip/.ij;*,  ijurjjomasler  and  piiy.sitian  in  ordinary  at  Altenhnrg. 
who,  even  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age,  understood  Greek  and  Latin;  Heinrich 
Metbom  at  Uelnsttldt ;  the  ^sreat  savant  and  famous  physician  Hermann  Conrinjt.  and 
others.  The  anatomy  of  the  Ancients  found  a  worthy  laborer  at  KdnifSfibcrft  in 
Professor  Ph.  Jac.  Hartmann  (1<>48-I707)  of  Stralsund,  while  Philip  GmliBR  (159i- 
1667)  in  16G5  wrote  a  "  FlorileKium  flippocrateo-Galeno  Cheroicum  Novum".  The 
medicine  of  our  German  forefathers  was  discussed  by  Gottfried  Welsch  in  1668. 

i9.  Paracklsibts. 

In  the  practical  branches  the  seTenteentli  oentary  was  connected  with 
the  aizteentb  by  an  abundant  aftermath,  which,  however,  produced  for  moie 
tares  than  wheat.  We  refer  to  the  degenerations  and  amalgamations  of  the 
genuine  doctrines  of  Paracelsas.   In  fact  the  latter  in  their  corruptions  and 

1,  A  brotlier  of  t!te  fainon>  (ollu-i  t  Huniet.    Hi-  was  born  in  :nr.2.  studied  Ht 

Cambridge  and  lH!ean»r  i>\\<'  «>t  tin;  royal  pliysieiaiis  and  a  uieniberof  the  T'oyn! 
College  of  Phy.'jiciansof  Kdiiibui};h.  His  work,  to  which  reference  Is  made  in  the 
text,  was  entitled   Hippocrates  Contractus",  168S.  (H.)  ' 

2.  Tlie  manuscript  —  .:5  v<dumes  folk),  the  work  of  uo  years  —  was  sold  in  England 

for  about  so  florins.  In  Germany  no  jmldi^liei  for  it  could  be  found  f<>!  "there 
existed  in  Germany  neither  a  literatuie  n»n  iiteiary  protectors.  War,  theplauue, 
famine,  have  destroyed  eveiything"  complains  Ilofmaun  as  early  as  163^  tMarx). 
Yet  this  frightful  war  still  continued  for  ten  full  years. 
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oflshoots  attained  greater  popularity  in  this  oeotttiy  than  did  the  genuine 
doctrines  themselves  in  that  which  gave  them  birth.  Indeed,  as  a  rale,  the 
seed  of  evil  contained  in  the  doctrines  of  Paiacelsns  always  prodnoed  a  more 
abundant  harvest  than  the  good  germs  found  therein.  The  doctrines  of 
Zoroaster,  the  Cabala  and  the  Hermetic  books"  were  revived  in  these 
oorruptions,  and  the  fancifhl,  speculative  German  race  flimished,  alas,  the 
chief  contingent  in  the  snpport  of  such  absurdities. 

B«fltdes  FIndd,  who  b«t  been  already  mentioned  and  who  wa«  still  prominent  in 

theaeventeenth  century,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  (  Hi03-1665),  the  king's  chamherlatn,  made 
himself  particularly  famous  anioti^;  tiu-  Enjxlish  as  a  ( Rosicrucian)  Paracelsist.  He 
irnve  vocnr'  tn  u  jsvinpatlietic  powder^  for  wound.';,  and  wore  l)im«f»!f  out  in  the  pearch 
for  a  nu'iiifiiiti  tu  prolong  life  for  all  Ptftnity.  wliilc  ^\'ilii^lnl  Maxwell,  wiih  liis  "  De 
medicitia  magnetica"  (1679),  wa.s  a.  tiiular  predect^*-Hor  <if  Mosuier.  work  found 

nopabliaher  in  Enistand.  but  was  publiehed  in  German}  by  Georg  Franl^  von  Franice- 
nan,  who  langbt  "The  Restiirnitun  of  Burned  Plantn  from  their  A»hea").  Maxwell 
taught  8ome  very  curiona  things,  e.  i:.  that  n  hen's  rump,  »tripped  of  its  feathers  and 
laid  upon  the  place  whero  u  vipi-r  had  inflicted  a  bite,  would  draw  out  the  poison 
(Waldmnnn^.  Resides  the^e,  a  cnmnion  Irish  soldier,'  Vnlentine  Greatrakes  ■  K^'J^- 
16B6),  attained  ^roat  reputation  &s  u  la^er-ori  of  huudt«,  and,  by  the  use  of  his  saliva  to 
cure  deafness  and  the  employment  of  carrots  and  subsequent  pressure  of  the  abscesses 
in  tcrofnia,  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  better  miracle-worker  than  the  Iting  of  England 
himself. 

This  degeneration  of  the  doctrines  of  Paracelsus  existed  in  Germany  also,  where 
it  found  its  representatives  and  propagators  in  the  Wirdli:  aln  ady  mentioned,  in 
Rtidrtlph  Ooelenins  (1577-1628)  professor  in  Marbut«r  i  weaj>on  s^alve);  the  savant  and 
Jesuit  —  the  Jesuits  practised  everything,  even  tiiedicine —  Athannsius  Kiicher  (1598- 
1680);  Andr.  Tentsel  (about  1629);  Andreaa  Rudiger  ( 1673-1 7H1),  professor  at  Leip- 
aig;  indeed  in  the  later  and  juatlj  famona  Chriatian  Thomaaiua  (1665-1728),  and 
others  —  Paraceiaisti  of  the  better  ck««,  in  addition  to  Ang.  Sala  already  mentioned, 
were.  Raimund  Minderer  (died  1621),  of  Augsburg,  who  first  employed  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  acetate  of  ammonia  'spiritu??  Mindci rri    and  wrote  in  a  "  >l»Hlicitia 

militfiri^"';  Johaiin  Uartmunn  \  15G8-I6;il |.  of  Anii»erg.  the  first  spi  cial  (iprnian  pro- 
fessor of  latro-chemistry  —  a  synonym  of  Paracelsian  pharmacy  —  in  Marburg;  the 
famona  Daniel  Sennert  (1572-1 6M7).  who  wrote  six  folios  and  vibrated  between  the 
chemical  doetrinea  of  Paraeelsns  and  Galen,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  bia 
time,  believed  in  compacts  with  the  devil  and  witchcraft;  Heinrich  Lavaier  (abont 

1610),  who,  however,  was  rather  a  follower  of  Galen  than  Paracelsus;  Hiob  Korn- 

.  -/  

1.  See  page  466,  note. 

S.  Greatmkes  came  of  a  very  good  family,  was  a  lleutenltntof  cavalry  under  the  earl 

of  Orrery  in  the  army  of  Cromwell,  and  subsequently  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  a 
position  In  which  be  nprntltted  himself  with  credit.  Undoubtedly  at  the  outset 
he  was  rather  an  enthu^iia^it  than  an  impostor.  To  the  Ibtof  bpagyiists  and 
charlatans  given  In  the  text  we  may  add  tlie  nanes  of  Tliomas  Vaughan  (1631- 
1660),  a  Roiricruelan  devoted  to  tlie  writings  of  Agrlppa  vim  Nettesheim ;  Bobert 
Murray  'dh'd  H?73\  who,  though  a  President  of  tin*  Koyal  S<vcioty,  was  yet  a 
Rosicrucian  ;  Arthur  Dee  (1597-1051),  son  of  the  famous  John  Dee  iriJ7-lt>u»/,  and, 
like  l)is  father,  a  devotee  of  astrology,  cabalism  and  kindred  absurdities;  iiimon 
Foman  (1553-1611)  and  his  pupil  Richard  Napier  (155^1634);  and  the  famona 
Francb  Anthony  (ld5(K1623),  whO!<e  a-^sertion  of  the  Ineffable  virtues  of  his  aurum 
potabilc  elicited  ■\  <\u  \\  io  volume  iti  i  i  ])I>  from  the  pen  of  Matthew  Gwinne,  tlie 
first  professor  uf  uicdiciue  in  Gresbam  College.  (11.) 
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tHatter(aboDt  IH22};  Glnudius  Dcodatus  (about  1629),  a  bishop  and  pbjiiiciau-in-ordiD- 
arjr  at  Bise);  Adrian  Mjrti«icht  (about  16;il),  ordinary  phjrsictan  of  MecklenbnrF 
the  dtsooverer  of  tartar  emetie;  and  finally  the  enlightened,  verfatile  and  ftftooa 
professor  Werner  Bollfink  (1599-1673)  of  Jena,  who  declared  egainRt  the  trnnMnuia- 

tlon  of  mr-fnls.  veiietahle  quicksilver  etc  A  pious  opponr»nt  of  Paracelsu.*.  and 
Hhove  ail  of  Seniiert,  was  Job.  Freitag  (iubl-1641)  in  Groainjten,  whore  chief  w*»po» 
was  the  Bible. 

In  France  the  fir«t  fntro>ehemical  chnir  at  Hontpellier  was  61led  by  Lazerait 
Riverine  (la  Riviere,  1589-1656).   Among  the  followers  of  Paracelsus  belonged  alf» 

the  PariH  physician  Th«>o)>hraste  Renendot  ( l:')84-ir>dH),  of  greater  importance  tlie 
founder  of  French  journnli«in.  pawn-shops  and  intelitgeilCe-office$i,  than  asa  pb}  sioian 
He  vra-i  followed  in  all  hix  sperinltioH  "  \iy  his  son  I>iaflC  Hi  voriM?  was  opprtted  by 
Pierje  de  ia  PoJerie  ( Ppier  Poieriust  «»f  Aiitrors.  ordinary  |>iiysi(.  iii n  al  Bolntrna 
(a't)uut  IG4ui,  who  took  a  middle  courKe  between  Paracelsus  and  (ialcn.  ']  l.f  Hunie 
was  done  among  the  Italians  by  Pietro  CastelU  (died  1<S56>,  professor  et  Bidogss, 
where  Fabrisio  Rartoletti  (I58I-1630)  also  tauisht  the  principles  of  ParacelstiK.  Ihe 
Spaniard  Gasp.  Hravo  de  Sobremontc  Ramirez  (born  IfilH),  profeftjor  et  %'ail:  «?ulid. 
physician  to  the  Inquisition  and  ordinary  I'hysician  to  the  king,  was  at  Ift^t  a 
follower  of  thf  therapeutics  of  Paracelsus. 

The  Uoctriiies  of  Paracelsus  received  a  ucw  form  in  the 

7'.  System  or  Jou.  Bapt.  van  Ublxont, 

whivh  ma3'  be  rejrarded  as  a  pecaliar  remodeUog  of  the  pantboism  of 
Paracelsus  ioto  a  mystic  and  pietistic  sj'steiii  based  QpoD  chemical  princi* 
pies.  As  a  savant  and  thinker  van  Helmont  (1578-1644)  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  doubt  in  the  human  understanding  and  human  knowledge,  the 
inadequacies  of  which,  in  accordance  with  his  pietistic  disposition,  he 
considered  so  many  moral  evils  to  be  carefully  avoided.  Hence  be  vadl- 
iated  from  one  calling  to  another,  from  one  science  to  another,  #ithont 
finding  complete  satisfaction  in  any  of  them.  An  enthnsiastic  and  fantss|ic, 
but  upright,  friend  of  the  truth,  in  spite  of  bis  pietistic  and  ascetic  veirt 
which  he  owed  to  the  general  tendency  of  his  age  and  to  his  nationality,  be 
was  still  a  partisan  of  the  theosophic  and  alchemistic  views  of  thi*  preced* 
ing  oentuiy,  particularly  those  of  Paracelsus,  to  whom  he  was  greatly 
indebted.  He  was  an  important^  versatile,  and  in  the  department  of  chem- 
istry  a  fertile  genius,  but  not  a  great  and  independent  spirit,  outrunning  bi» 
age  or  impressing  upon  it  the  stamp  of  his  own  individualit}' ;  not  a  man 
whom  the  masses  feel  constrained  to  follow  even  into  error.  Hence  it  was, 
doubtless,  that  he  left  behind  no  "  School "  of  followers.  Many  of  hia 
Ideas,  though  under  diflTerent  namc^.  were  revived  at  a  later  period*  as  e.  g. 
that  of  the  inseparableness  of  force  and  matter,  that  of  the  ferments  eU*. 

Van  Helmont  was  the  genuine  son  of  his  century,  at  once  a  mystic  and  a  r» uliM 
The  younjrpsr  son  ftf  a  noble  family  of  Brabant,  the  lords  of  Merode,  Roy*»nl)oi(.h. 
Oor,«chont  :ind  Peiiines,  he  wa«  horn  in  Brussels  and  lost  his  faih^-r  in  the  «'roiid 
year  of  his  life.  A  precocious  child.  whiU*  jet  a  mere  boy  he  entered  the  uri  vei>ii) 
of  l/ouvaiu,  where  at  the  age  of  aeventeeu  be  bad  completed  his  stndiee  in  mathemehcp, 
astronomy,  astrology  and  philosophy,  and  would  even  have'recei\*ed  the  degr^^f 
Magisler,  had  he  not  arrived  at  the  condaston  that  this  title  would  be  frivolonp.  end 
above  all  that  he,  who  was  yet  a  student,  could  not  be  entitled  to  such  an  honor.  He 
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now  v«nt  to  the  Jesuits,  who  At  that  time  taught  even  magic,  but  speedily  abaudoned 
tliem  and  devoted  himself  to  the  studj  of  the  Stoic  philoaophj.  Under  thp  &1ie  idea 
that  the  Capuchin  friare  (mere  laieiviona  glnttoni,  who  coosider  even  washing  uo- 

ebristi*n)  were  the  true  Christian  Stoics,  he  next  wished  to  become  one  of  them. 
Once  more,  how»»vpr.  he  abuiidonpd  the  Capuchins  nrid  resumed  his  studies  in  law, 
botany  and  medicine.    In  the  latter  science  Heliuont  was  as  little  pleased  with  its 
practice  aa  with  its  theory,  since  it  proved  totally  unable  to  rid  him  of  the  itch,  con- 
tfaeted  from  the  glore  of  a  scaMoos  maiden,  which  he  had  inadvertenilj  drawn  on. 
At  least  he  lapsed  away  to  the  mystics  Job.  Tanter  (1290-1361)  and  Thomas  k  Eempis 
(recently  specially  recommended  af^in  by  IjCO  XIII.),  by  whom  he  was  led  to  the 
conclosion  that  wisdom,  like  the  grace  of  God,  was  attainable  only  by  fasting,  suppli- 
cation ;in<!  pray*»r  and  in  poverty.    Hence  be  scorned  a  rich  canonicate  oflfered  him 
'since  lie  was  unwiilinjs  to  live  and  acquire  wealth  from  the  si^is  of  the  people)  and 
declined  the  office  of  imperial  physician.    On  the  contrary  he  chose  the  poverty  of 
Christ,  giving  to  his  sister  all  his  fine  earthly  possessions,  for  which  he  considered 
himself  already  indemnified  by  rich  heavenly  visions*  in  one  of  which  he  caw  his  own 
soal,  like  a  threat  empty  bladder,  floating  over  a  dark  abyss.   Next  be  started  npon 
his  travels  and  practised  medicine  as  a  labor  of  love,  beitijr  unwilling  to  accept  nn)ney 
from  his  sick  fellowmen  in  return  for  so  donbtfiil  an  art     Flo  had  received  his  dcjiree 
of  doctor  in  i.'>99.    During  the  course  uf  Uxa  truvt  ls  be  had  made  il:t>  acquaintance 
of  a  pyrotechnist,  b}'  whom  he  was  introduced  to  the  writingji  uf  Paiuceleus.  Thri>e 
be  studied  zealously,  thonch  not  with  blind  devotion;  indeed,  be  rather  dispn raged 
them,  though  be,  undoabtediy,  borrowed  much  from  them.   Finally,  after  ten  years, 
he  returned  home,  laid  aside  once  more  the  poverty  of  Christ,  which  seems  to  hare 
been  no  lonjier  a  source  of  pleasure,  and  contrxcted  a  discreet  mart  iaf^e  with  a  rich 
heiress,  by  whom  he  had  vfvf-ral  cliildren,  includin}!  the  edit*  r  of  his  w  rit injij*.  his 
son  Franz  Mercurius.    Tlie  iuiter  was  a  greater  theosophist  tlian  even  his  fatiier.  and 
also  devoted  his  attention  to  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  speech  (Marx).  In 
Vilvorde,  where  van  Helmont  settled,  be  occupied  himself  with  the  practice  of 
medicine,  with  chemistry*  and  with  bis  writings»  and  died  here  of  pli*urisy.  His  post* 
humous  masterpiece  bore  the  title  of*'  Ortos  Medicine;,  id  est  Initia  Physicm  Inandita. 
Progressos  Medicinse  novus"  etc. 

The  system  of  Helmont  is  not  free  t'rpm  c'C)titr:idictions  and  obecorU 
ties  of  reasoning,  independent  of  its  conception  and  its  principles  so  i«piig< 
Qant  to  our  taste.  It  cootains  also  uniotelligible  definitions  and  many 
cariottS  words  of  bis  own  coinage,  in  the  style  of  Paracelsus  and  difficult 
of  compfebeDSioo*  Hence,  as  with  Parncelsus,  the  various  interpretalions 
of  his  writings  varj*  greatly  from  each  other.  Like  almost  all  "Systems" 
of  medicine,  that  of  van  Helmont  is  valuable  only  as  an  expression  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  i.  e.  of  the  path(^eaetic  and  pathological  ideas  and 
knowledge  prevailing  at  that  period. 

In  his  doctrine  of  the  elements  Helmont  (lifFt  r>;  a«  well  from  the  Ancients  a**  from 
.  Viiracclsns,  nRreeinir.  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  Bible.  Thus  he  re^raids  aii  and 
Wiiier  ii<  element*,  thnuch  lie  assigns  to  the  former  only  a  subsidiary  roie.  h'rom 
water  eveiyllun)i  upon  the  earth  takes  its  origin.  — The  «orld  is  a  creation  of  God, 
hut  is  Dot  to  be  understood  as  soroethinic  complete  in  itself  and  finished,  but  rather  as 
eoatinnally  originating  and  decaying.  — From  Qod  springs  primarily  the  fi>iritof 


1.  He  also  Investigated  mineral  spring's,  and  found  in  the  water  of  Spaa  e.  g. :  a 
mineral  water  and  a  mineral  vitriol,  an  acid  salt,  immature  sniplinr  etc. 
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man,  which,  alas,  became  bj  the  Fall  so  greatljk  corrupted  and  enfeebled  thai  the 
principle  next  mentioned  atuined  the  upper  hand,  though  it  «b«  nnd  is  enhofdinate 
to  the  spirit.   Beneath  the  latter  in  rank  atanda  the  perceptive  and  concapiscent  wml 

under  which  afcain  h  the  Archens.  The  former  bclongg  to  man  and  animaU  onlr. 
the  Archf>ti=5,  to  nutiiral  objects  also.  Pesules  tho  Archens  there  is  al8o"Ga«".' 
which  ivriscs  as  iiii  acrifoi  tii  hndy  by  the  inHiictice  ot"  the  Archpus  upon  wntt  r  nnd 
representa  the  active  principle  in  the  origin  ot  thin^8  tind  of  lite,  wiiile  Lias" 
represents  the  principle  of  motion  of  the  stars,  and  corret<ponda  to  the  "  Leffas"  c  f 
plante,  an  well  as  the  *'  Bar"  of  metals.  ->The  Areheus  of  man  and  animals,  as  a 
whuie,  is  like  the  soal  as  it  became  after  the  Fall  thronsh  Eve,  and  is  called  the 
Areheus  intiuus.  Reuurded  as  the  faculty  of  appetite  it  hns  its  .seat  in  the  spleen: 
but  viewed  a«?  croative,  active  thought,  it  resides  in  the  stomach.  The  spleen  and  th* 
stomach  torrn  tin?  duumvirate  of  the  body.  The  fnrmpr  prf-.'-idoH  (»vpr  tho  ii^'ioTriT 
the  sexual  or^znns  etc.;  the  latter  ovr  aleep,  wuMii^:.  folly  etc.  i  lie  Arthei  insiii  ar*- 
portions  of  the  Areheus  influiis.  and  each  or;:uti  posiiesses  its  own.  Accordii^lo 
Helmont  the  active  principle  of  the  Areheus,  in  both  health j  and  diseased  condittoss. 
is  called  ferment.  This  is  the  special  ;i>'tterattve  and  creative  principle  in  nature  and 
man,  and  the  basis  of  life  After  death,  and  during  decay,  it  escapes  fiom  the  body, 
in  order  to  hprrpt  now  bodies.  It  exists  also  hefnre  the  semen.  an  odor,  winch 
utlracts  the  Areheus  and  excites  it  to  uctivity.  and  uct«  upon  the  ovum,  but  can  &\h> 
generate  without  such  an  organism,  it  is  likewise  the  "  magnum  orpotct",  which 
even  from  vegetable  food  passes  into  animals,  and  thus,  as  the  result  of  impeticct 
assimilation,  or  through  the  deposit  of  iignrious  material  in  the  bodj,  alfo  occasions 
diseases.  The  '* ferment*'  is  the  chief  agent  in  dige^!tion,  adheres  to  the  acid  of  the 
stomach  and  obeys  the  command?:  of  the  Art  Iicu.k  Or  the  six  difTctent  prades  of 
digestion  (corresponding  to  the  si.x  days  creation)  which  van  Helmont  asf^unies, 
the  duumvirate  possesses  the  first ;  the  .second  takes  place  in  the  duodenum  by  meana 
of  the  bile;  the  third,  in  the  vessels  of  the  mesentery;  the  fourth,  in  the  heart;  the 
6fth,  in  the  brain  and  the  whole  body,  and  consists  in  the  conversion  of  the  arterial 
blood  inti»  vital  spirits;  while  the  last  takes  place  in  the  indivtdaal  parts,  each  of 
which  by  its  aid  specially  prepares  and  appropriiites  its  nntriment.  The  Archeas 
directs  th  •  retrulnr  course  of  digestioti  by  controlling  the  pylorus  so  that  it  opens  and 
closes  at  rlic  right  time  Helmont  uLso  supposes  in  the  blood  a  [loculiar  latex 'V  a 
fluid  free  from  the  saline  constitution  of  the  blood,  and  which  about  cor^e^ponds  to 
the  serum. 

In  accordance  with  these  cosroofcenetic  and  physioloieieal  views,  Helmont  in  his 
general  pathology  considers  disease  something  uciive,  luii  simply  an  impairment  or 
Io>H  «if  health.  The  general  cause  of  disease  is  the  Fail  of  Man.  As  regards  special 
pathology,  disense  depends  upon  a  perverted  action  of  the  Archeuf,  upon  mo'bid 
ideas  or  upon  errorx  of  the  Areheus,  as  the  result  of  which  it  sends  the  ferment  of  the 
stomach  to  improper  places  ^the  error  loci  of  Krasislralus!).  These  morbid  ideas  of 
the  Archens  arise,  however,  from  its  anxiet)*,  dread,  hate,  terror,  anger,  passion  etc 
The  Areheus  influas  causes  general  diseases,  the  Archei  insiti,  local  diseases.  The 
former,  as  special  tliscii^^p^  of  the  Archens.  do  not  necessarily  presuppose  an  external 
cause  for  their  origin  ;  the  latter  origiiint**  \n  the  oocfi>i<iiiiil  causes,  to  be  tnentinned 
hereafter,  ami  are  practically  more  important  than  tiio  former,  since  ireneral  <lisea>es 
re<iaire  no  artificial  aid.    Accordingly  fever  is  an  expression  of  the  sensibility  of 

1.  It  U  not,  |>eihaps,  generally  known  that  we  owe  this  word  "gas"  to  van  ndniont's 
fondnesH  for  coining  new  woids.  On  the  Darwinian  tlieory  tho  survival  of 
the  fittest  it  seems  to  have  maintained  its  existence,  while  its  cumpaniuu^ 
■*blas*',  "leffaa"  and  '*biir  "  perished  without,  so  far  as  I  know,  leaving  a 
trace.  (H.) 
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the  Archeus  injured  br  the*  cause  of  the  fever.  Thr  porind  of  cliill  is  tlie  oxprethiou 
of  iu  passion  or  terror;  the  stadium  of  lient,  that  uf  its  fury.  On  the  other  band, 
iiiflainiD«tipn  originates  in  a  "spina"  (irritation),  which  springs  from  excitation 
of  the  Archens,  or  from  external  eanses.  —  AmooK  the  occasional  eauses  of  diseaecs 
van  Helmont  ranks  demons,  witches,  ghosts,  necromancers  etc.,  whom  he  assigns 
to  the  ^etiological  class  of  "Receptu",  which  includes  also  the  "  Cone cpta  "  (mental 
causes),  the  "  Stiscepla"  (external  mechanicul  injuries*,  nnd  the  Insjiiruta" 
(troubles  ariisin);  from  the  respiiiition).  To  the  class  of  tlie  "Hclenta"  belong  tlu- 
"Asiuinpta  "  causes  acting  from  without  through  the  digestion  — and  the  "  Innata 
—  the  prodocts  of  disease. 

Van  Hetmont's  special  etiotoKj  gives  e.  g.  as  the  cause  of  dropsj,  hindrance  to 
the  excretion  of  urine  bjr  the  enraged  Ardieun  In  inflainnation  of  the  chest,  where 
the  blood  coagulates  outride  of  the  vessels,  the  Archeus  send?  flie  acid  secretion  of  the 
stomach  into  the  lunjfs;  in  front,  into  flu'  joints  rtc.  In  cutiir  rli  tlie  mucus  is  formi  d 
from  the  reiniiantB  of  the  food  stickin;i  to  tlie  )'nlate  ,  veiiical  calculi  orii:innfe  in  a 
deposit  of  the  urinary  salts  etc.  Putrefaciion  "  in  the  clothed  lumen  of  the  vesfielh 
he  does  not  recognixe  as  the  cause  of  disease  in  fevers.  Although  van  Belmont  made 
local  diseases  so  very  prominent  in  his  sjstem,  and  therefore  desired  lo  improve  thf> 
condition  of  pathological  anatomy,  still,  like  Paracelsus,  he  placed  no  value  upon 
normal  anatomy  —  Snrjrery  ho  elainied  to  be  inseparable  from  medicine.  He 
referred  tlie  orii:in  of  syphilis  to  sodomy  with  ^rlamlered  horses.  (Prok«ch.) 

Although  in  therapeutics  vat)  lleimont  laid  great  weight  on  universal  medicine, 
coojurHtions,  charms  and  prayer  (so  nearly  related  to  charms),  and  in  his  pious  style 
•claimed  Ood's  mercy  —  certainly  necessary  for  many  of  our  drugs  to^lay  too  —  as 
the  basis  of  the  efficacy  of  medicines,  yet  he  did  not  despise  earthly  remedies,  whose 
".sapores",  or  active  principles,  are  contrasted  with  the  "salia",  or  chemical  constitu- 
ents, lie  gives  opium  (to  the  ^Hmjilnnf  effect  of  which  he  cftlbd  attention),  raerenry 
antimony,  wine  in  levers  t  alcoholic  treatment  of  fevers  i  etc.,  and  make?  freqnent  use 
of  Arcaua.  The  latter,  in  his  view,  are  to  be  considered  speciHcaUy  active  against 
the  wrathful,  or  in  any  way  excited,  Archeus.  against  whose  discontent  and  ill-humor 
and  morbid  ideas  in  general,  all  therapeutics  were  to  be  directed ;  while  the  remedies 
6r8t  mentioned,  especially  those  of  metallic  origin,  act  in  a  similar  way,  only  not  spe- 
cifically. In  general  he  lays  stress  upon  simple  chemical  remedies,  and  abhors  bleed- 
inif  because  of  its  tendency  to  dcijiiitate.  a  tendency  to  whicli  he  first  t  ailed  attention. 
In  the  colossal  abuse  of  hh^edini:  whic  h  prevailed  at  this  lime,  his  ciuilion  on  this  sub- 
ject merits  every  cummenaution.  In  the  cakndars  bleeding,  »<cording  to  the  rules 
of  astrology,  was  preached^up  as  a  general  prophylactic  until  the  opening  of  the  pres- 
ent century. 

Kunkel  gives  us  the  following  comparison  of  Helmont  and  Theopbrastns  von 
Hnhenbeim :  "  Had  both  lived  at  the  sam(>  titne,  Helmont  would  have  treated  his 
pat!fnt5  with  causes  and  reastiiis,  while  TliCdpIii  aslus,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have 
employed  direct  reiiscdies.  Helmont  would  liuve  seen  few  patientH,  but  he  would 
have  called  Theophrastus  ruHli  in  liiH  promises,  inexperienced  in  the  plague,  fickle  in 
the  nse  of  medicines"  etc. 

If  the  dyiianiic  system  of  van  Heltnont  lacked  the  ingenious  ooncep< 
tion,  the  Indepondenoe  and  the  deep  impress  of  a  strong  individuality, 
which  distinguished  the  83'stem  of  Paracelsus,  yet  for  this  reason  it  la 
more  consistent,  more  firee  firom  contradictions  and  based  upon  a  certain 
sum  of  realitiea ;  so  that,  regarded  as  a  system  and  compared  with  that  of 
Paraeelana,  it  involves  an  actual  advance  in  scientific  knowledge.  In 
richness  of  ideas  it  also  towers  conspicnously  above  the  systems  which 
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follow.*— As  ragaids  its  author,  we  must. bear  witness  that  he  was  a  nan  of 
importance  and  of  elevated  aspiiations.  Especially  in  his  conception  of 
the  medical  profession  was  he  one  of  the  noblest  men  who  ever  lived  ^  a 
man  to  be  measured  not  by  the  sober  standard  of  the  present  da}*,  bat  latber 
by  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  reasoned. 

Tbe  only  Absolute  follower  of  van  Hetmont  was  Fnnt  Oswald  Orembe  (mbout 
ordinary  physician  in  Sal/burn,  to  whom  we  mi|Cbt  perbaps  add  Jean  Pit  rrf-  Favr» 
^aboiit  1656),  a  physician  of  Castelnaudary  in  Languedoc.  In  some  few  of  b  -  id*-»» 
he  was  also  followed  by  Walter  Charlton  (1619-1707)  and  Joh.  Jak.  Wcpfer  1  he 
EnKlishamu  John  liogerjj  «^about  1664)  accepted  only  live  kinds  of  di^iestion.  white 
the  Jesuit  Joh.  Kobertus  (died  1651)  was  an  opponent  of  van  Helmont'H  magnetic  and 
magic  treatment. 

The  second  theory  of  tbe  seventeenth  century,  a  theoiy  of  the  fluids 
—  humoral  —  which,  in  opposition  to  the  preceding  dynamic  system,  nsg* 
lected  the  vital  fovoes,  was  the  so-called 

^.  Iatrochemical  or  Chemical  System 
of  Fran«;oi8  de  le  Boii  (Sylvius,  1G14-1672),  a  Nulhcrlandcr, 
whose  family,  belonginj;  to  the  emigrated  nobility,  resided  at  the  time  of  faia  birtb  in 
Hanau.  He  pursued  his  studies  in  Paris,  Sedan,  Ley  den  and  Basel,  where,  at  tbeafr 
of  he  received  his  doctor's  degree.  Snbsequentlj  be  practised  with  great  succ^i^ 
— he  possessed  in  an  eminent  dejjree  the  "eloquence  of  a  fine  person"  and  wealth,  with 
sociability  nnd  nn  amiable  modesty! — in  naniiii,  I.cyden  aud  A  m^tprdam.  tjmil  t  a'led 
iu  ititiu  10  a  pro}V>«;-!orship  in  L<»yden  Here  bi^  attract' d  a  ureal  number  of  piijiu?. 
chiefly  by  the  cliniijul  lueiiiud  ot  iiis  instruction  and  the  convenience  of  his  sysiem 
with  its  correttpondiuj!;  therapeutics.  He  died  of  the  results  of  petechiHl  fever,  which 
prevaiivd  in  Lejden  in  166H  (and  was  described  by  bim!),  and  which  had  already 
carried  off  his  wife  and  only  dangbter. 

The  '^S^-stem  "  of  Sylvius,  which,  like  others^  might  rather  be  called 
a  systematic  phantasy,  is  based  upon  tbe  elements  of  chemistiy — iatro- 
chemistiy  was  the  improved  successor  of  alchemy  and  tbe  first  step  toward 
genuine  chemistry  —  tbe  new  knowledge  <^  the  circulation  and  the  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  cliyle  and  lymph  vessels,  the  pancreas  and  the  lym* 
phatic  glands,  which  had  been  acquired  in  this  period,  as  well  as  upon  the 
old  doctrine  of  the  *'spiriios'\  the  "calor  innatus  '  of  the  heart  etc  The 
latter  Sylvius  even  claimed  to  have  felt  with  bis  fluger.  His  system, 
although  its  author  always  professes  to  accept  ouly  "experienoe  by  means 
of  the  senses  ",  is  constructed  far  less  u|>on  experieaoe>  than  upon  false 
conclusioQs  drawn  from  experi mental  observations,  whose  connexion  with 
his  theory  is,  on  the  whole,  arbitrary  and  forced. 

The  humoral  phy8iolo;;y  of  Sylvius,  instead  of  the  four  cardinul  fluids,  adopts  ifae 
"triumvirate"  of  thf  saliva,  ihr  pnncreatic  Hiud  and  the  bib*.  Instead  of  tbe  variefi*** 
of  ihepnpnin  i.  ii  a<  (  epts  tlie  eolb  ciive  idea  ol  the  "vifal  spirits",  which  from  thi^tinte 
forward  played  one  of  the  most  prominent  parts,  and  occasioned  the  greatest  coo- 
fusion,  in  the  theoretic  views  of  medicine.  Tbe  forces  were  compelled  to  give  place  to 
the  chemical  process  of  fermentation  and  efFervesvetice.  the  qnalities,  to  acid  and  alkali 
(originating  in  the  acid  or  nlkshne  salt).  Saliva  and  pancreatic  flnid  are  acid  the 
bile  is  alkaline;  the  fust  effects  stomach-digestion,  while  the  two  latter  accnnipligh  ihf 
n  of  the  chyme  into  chyle  and  faeces.    In  this  process  an  effervescence 
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occurs  and  produces  a  kind  of  gas,  which,  in  the  form  of  volatile  spirit,  with  a  delicate 
oil  Md     silt  oentralized  by  a  weak  acid,  estora  into  the  compoiiUon  of  the  chyme. 
Sach  »  spirit  of  fermentatioD  is  also  transmitted  from  the  spleen  to  the  blood  and  per^ 
fects  the  latter.    Hence  the  importance  of  the  spleen  (with  ^vhi(  h  the  glands  are  con- 
oeoled  in  importance  and  action)  becones  perfectly  clear.    Tho  blood  is  the  head- 
quarters for  the  (lovclopment  of  the  processes  of  healthy  and  of  morbid  life.  Normally 
it  cf>nmiiis  thf  bile  already  pre-formed.    This  i«  jsepnraied  in  tiie  gull-bladder,  but 
agiLin  partially  mixed  in  the  liver  with  the  bluud,  whose  fluidity  it  serves  to  maintain. 
The  blood  and  bile  then  proceed  to  the  rif^t  side  of  the  heart,  where  both  { together  with 
the  cbjle)  bring  about  a  rital  fermentation  by  means  of  the  innate  heat  of  the  latter 
ortcan.    In  the  lungs  the  blood  of  the  ri*:1it  heart  is  again  cooled,  and  passes  to  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  which,  on  its  part,  is  dilated  by  a  new  "  eflr»  rvescence  "  of  the 
blood.    The  contraction  of  this  half  of  thr  heart  is  now  excited  by  means  of  the  vital 
.-spirits,  and  the  ohjod  is  (Irivrn  into  iJie  grt!aier  circulation.    1  hese  vital  spiril.-^,'  coiu- 
paraiilc  in  their  nature  lo  alcoiiol.  are  distilled  in  the  briiiii  (still  regarded  as  a  gland- 
ular orsan)  from  the  blood  unappropriated  in  nutrition,  and  are  carried  by  the  nerves 
(at  that  time  supposed  to  be  hollow)  to  the  whole  body,  in  order  lo  facilitate  sensa> 
tion.    The  vital  .spirits  which  reach  the  glands  by  means  of  the  access  of  sn  acid 
devflopt'd  fiorii  iIh.'  b'.ood  in  tlx'in,  underg(»  lieie  their  metamorphoK!f<  into  )yn)j>h. 
Under  the  form  of  lymph  they  rt'iurn  once  more  lo  the  blood.  piis.«ing  from  the  glands 
into  the  brain,  thus  forming  >t  circuhition  distinct  from  that  of  the  blood.    The  milk, 
however,  which  is  related  to  lymph,  originates  from  the  blood,  which,  through  the  in* 
fluence  of  a  mild  acid  prepared  in  the  mammary  (cland,  changes  its  color  in  that  organ, 
jost  as  vegetable  colors  are  changed  by  the  action  of  acids. 

According  to  the  general  pathology  of  Sylvius,  hesith  consists  in  the  undijsturbed 
performance  in  the  body  of  the  process  of  fermentation,  without  the  appearance  of  the 
acid  or  alicaline  .salt. 

If,  however,  one  of  the  two  latter  hait.s  becomes  prominent,  it  gives  rise  to  an 
acridity  (acrimonia)  and  furnishes  thn  cauBe  of  diseaxes.  The  iodivtdoal  diseases  are 
divided  into  two  groups:  those  depending  upon  an  acid  acridity,  and  those  originat- 
ing in  an  alkaline  acridity.  The  two  varieties  of  acridity,  Iumvcm  r,  are  subject  to 
numerous  modifications,  and  thus  arise  subordinate  classes  of  the  above  groups 
of  diseases.  Hence  these  varieties  of  acridity  are  assigned,  quite  arbitrarily,  both  as 
causes  of  ami  a  principle  of  classification  f«ir.  all  individual  diseases.  1  he  bile  is  an 
example  of  the  principal  humors:  if  il  i{>  alk:iline,  it  occasions  ardent  and  con- 
tinned  fever;  if  acid,  it  is  the  cause  of  engorgeroenls.  The  pancreatic  juice  in  a  con- 
dition of  acidity  is  the  cause  of  intermittent  fever;  if  it  effervesces  imperfeetly  with 
bile,  as  most  frequently  is  the  case,  in  consequence  of  the  generation  of  n  :  i !  "vapors'* 
(halitus),  it  occasions  epilepsy,  swooning,  palpitation  etc.  The  lymph  —  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  tho  lyinphaties  of  the  liver — being  similar  to  pant-rpnfic  juice,  in  toiidi- 
tions  of  ac  id  acridity  (»cc!i.><iori'i  the  itch,  dropsy,  small-pox,  urinary  calculus,  leucorrba*a, 
syphilis  etc.  Tlie  saliva  gives  rise  to  hectic  fevers,  hence  -  they  always  manifest 
exacerbations  after  eating.  The  vital  spirits  also  occasion  diseases  (nervous  diseases), 
becanse  th^  are  disturbed  by  the  acid  or  alkaline  halitus",  effervesce  imperfectly, 
are  totally  wanting,  or  become  too  watery.  He  brings  all  diseases  nnder  two  classes : 
diseases  of  the  rfuids  and  diseases  of  the  .solid  part.«!.  But  with  respect  to  the  individ 
nal  fluids  (blood,  bile  etc.)  and  solids  he  carrie.«i  out  hi>;  c  !a.ssificaii(»n  in  such  a  way, 
that  he  arranges  the  changes  occurring  in  either  .so  as  to  be  cognizable  by  either  the 


1.  "Spirltus",  nervons  spirits,  which,  now  that  tbey  had  been  banished  by  Harvey 
from  the  blood,  were  located  in  the  nerves  alone.  The  latter  were  thought  to  be 
hollow,  and  tlie  "spirltus*'  were  regarded  as  fluid  and  volatile. 
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siinple  .Hensed  (sight,  heurin^,  smell,  feellitg,  taste),  or  by  the  combined  activity  of  the 
senses  and  the  intellect  (changes  of  mass,  place,  time,  motion). 

1  ti  rei^ard  to  the  oemeiolo)!;,  diagnostics  and  therapeotic  priociples  or  iodictttiow 
of  Sylvias  the  followinj?  passacie  furnishes  us  some  dues:  "As  often  as  the  whole  blood 
uppearii  black,  tt  iDdicatts  that  acidity  predominates;  if  the  blood  is  redder,  it  f^hovi 
that  the  i»i!e  in  it  is  superabundant.  In  t!u>  first  ease  the  ncid  in  \he  body  atid  in  the  blond 
mii«t  1)*^  (iiminished;  in  the  second  tlit^  bile  mll^t  bt>  l('.s<('iii,'ij  and  it?*  jxiwi  r  bruken.  If 
the  hlo»ul,  wliich  normally  is  free  from  odor  and  of  a  sweetish  taste  ^especially  the  serum 
tastes  salty,  the  alkali  in  the  bodj  is  too  pure,  and.  when  bronght  into  contact  witk 
the  acid  tipiritui.  engenders  a  humor  of  a  saline  taste  and  prejudicial  to  the  body; 
for  such  a  taste,  thouirh  milder,  may  pass  into  the  urine,  but  not  into  the  aeran  or 
its  produftR,  the  lymph,  tlie  pancreatic  juice  and  the  saliva.  This  saline  taste  indicates 
a  reilu^'t'ori  an  !  correction  of  tht^  rilkuli  In  re.sp  H-t  to  time  too  the  hlood  rrjay  be 
fatjity.  e. when,  for  some  n^uhon,  the  menstrual  blood  tl<»wg  too  laie.  after  the  expira- 
tion of  a  month,  or  after  the  fourteenth  year,  or  when  it  makes  its  appearance  loo 
early."   Fever  is  diagnosticated  hy  the  pulse,  not  by  the  heat  of  the  body. 

Accordingly,  therapeutics  has  two  extremely  simple  duties:  to  get  rid  of  the 
acid  or  the  alkali.    The  first  is  accomplished  by  the  administration  of  alkalies,  tbe 
latter,  liv  thf  pre.«!P!  ijitioji  of  acids     The  "  rlTervescence  of  the  Iiib-"  mid  thf^  i]i-«pa«*s 
flowinji  tliert  frtjin  are  removid  l)\  ( iiiliartics.    Sylvius  recomineiid* d  loo  vtrr}  lilxrhly 
the  diaphoretic,  heatinj:  method,  absorbenUt,  emetics  etc..  but  reprehended  bieeding. 
Opium  is  of  service  against  both  acid  and  alkali,  since  it  tempera  equally  both  acrid* 
tty  and  effervescence!   The  general  objects  of  therapeutics  (never,  alaa,  to  be 
accomplished)  are  *'to  maintain  the  strength,  to  remove  diseases,  to  mitigate  tymp- 
tonis  and  to  remove  their  causes." — The  stereotyped  theory,  and  especially  the 
stereotyped  thfrapeutics  of  Sylvius  L'aim  d  for  him  a  larjie  followinj: ;  hut  tliey  a!*o 
procured  him  iinmerons  opponents,  ctiptcially  iti  later  times,  when  his  thcrap«  iiti«  ?> 
were  reproached  with  having,  during;  their  prevalence,  cost,  on  the  whole,  as  mttny 
human  lives  as  the  Thirty  Years*  War.    This,  under  any  circumstances,  is  as 
exH;£<.£erated  estimate,  for  nature,  from  the  most  remote  ages  down  to  the  present  day, 
has  pr<'served  the  sick,  at  least  in  the  majority  of  cases,  from  the  worst  consequences 
of  t't  '  healin<;  art  of  infatuatnd  theorists  and  corrupt  or  incapable  practttionor«: 
Ziinmi-i  mann  rails  Sylvius  (as  well  as  Hclinoiitand  Paracelsus  i  ai)  ass,  in  accordance 
wiili  whose  maxims  "the  retorts  of  innumerable  men,  the  retorts  of  his  children  and 
his  own  retort  too,  were  burst"  (Rohlfs). 

The  foUowera  of  these  views  awakened  b^'  the  advances  in  the  scienoe 
of  chemistryf  so  convenient,  especially  in  therapeutics,  because  they 
detnanded  little  reflection,  so  fitntastic  and  leaving  so  mneh  room  for  the 
play  of  personal  interpretation  of  morbid  processes,  and,  besides  all  this,  set 
forth  in  the  form  of  a  "System"  by  a  thmoos,  beloved  and  eloquent  teacher 
are  known  collectively*  as 

THE  IATKu(  HKMICAL  SCHOOL. 

To  this  school  is  also  assjfrnod  Thomas  Willib  (1622-1 Q75)  of  Oxford, 

ordinary  physician  of  Charles  II  . 

(a  iiiun  who,  like  Sylvius,  reinjcrcd  ciiiiiicnt  ^•(■r^i(•«•  to  aiialoniy,  anfi  espcciallv  ilie 
anatomy  of  the  nervous  gystemj  although  he  ^vi  lorih  a  theory  of  his  own,  which  had 
only  a  few  points  of  contact  with  that  of  Sylvius.  OrijEinally  destined  to  theology,  in 
consequence  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  that  nice  for  theolopcal  science,  Willis 
turned  his  attention  to  medicine,  atid,  on  the  completion  of  iiis  studies,  received  the 
professorship  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Oxford.   This  position,  however,  be 
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re<^<  jrned  and  ^ifrned  hi«!  talents  towards  practice,  which  be  pursued  with  great  success 

ia  i-on<1on  uiifil  tlie  time  of  his  denth. 

^Vlills  ut'cepted  live  elements,  some  of  whieli  belong  to  the  Ancients, 
soriie  to  itie  doctrine  of  Paracelsus  and  sonu  to  that  of  Helmont.  These 
el«?»ments  wore  water,  earth,  salt,  sulphur,  and  spiritus.    In  this  he  differs 
froiri  ^yivius,  whf)se  '  fermentation"  etc.,  on  the  contrary,  he  adopts  — 
almost  without  any  acid  and  alkali.    He  assigns,  liowever.  to  fermenUition 
all  corporeal  activity  and  every  internal  movement,  and,  although  its  seat 
is  in  the  stomach  and  s|)leen.  he  holds  that  it  is  effected  by  the  vital  spirits 
generated  in  the  brain,  wliich  latter  correspond  for  the  most  part  with  the 
mercury  that  (aecordini?  to  Paracelsus)  volatilities  bodies.  sharply 
diistinguishes  Llie  animal  soul  from  the  nnnd  proper,  whose  diseases  lie 
(K>n8ider8  often  dependent  upon  those  of  the  former.    lie  ascribes  diseajscs, 
especially  those  of  the  blood,  to  "  fermentation  "  and  "etfen'cscence",  in 
which  the  ■  vital  spirits  "  play  the  chief  part.    Nervous  diseases  also  he 
discusses  on  similar  principles,  ascribing  hysteria  e.  g.  to  a  union  of  the 
spiritus  with  a  hlo<jd  imperfectly  purified  in  the  spleen,  and  to  the  false 
feruicntatiou  and  deran;j:ement  of  tiie  spiritus  resnltin<;  therefrom.  He 
advanced  semeiology  by  a  better  invest iization  of  the  urine— he  recognizes 
e.  g.  the  sweet  taste  of  the  latter  in  diabetes.    In  therapeutics  Willis 
opposes  the  "  spiritus "  with  diaphoretics,  cordials,  visceral  remedies, 
emetics  and  venesection. 

How  far  even  the  most  cupai>te  minds  had  sunk  at  this  time  into  honrj  theory  10 
shown  bj  Nathaniel  Higbmore  (1613-168&>»  who  qnarrekd  with  Willis  over  the  seat 
of  hysteria  and  hypochoadriMts,  the  former  of  which  he  referred  to  filling  up  of  the 
lantrs  with  blood  inflated  to  aetaal  rigidity !  — Besides  these,  th(  Aillowing  English 
physicians  were  also  partisans  of  the  chemical  doctrines:  John  Mayow  (1645-1670), 
who  inilfTitified  the  vital  spirits  with  the  nitro'»pnnua  ( nitro-aereus)  particles  (ox.vfrcn). 
and  ascribed  fever  to  the  passage  of  these  from  the  air  into  the  blood  ;  Wiiiiam 
Crooue'  (about  1664),  who  defended  similar  views.  Francis  Cross  (about  1668),  John 
Betta  (about  1669),  Walter  Harris*  (1651-1725),  John  Jonee  (abont  1683).  John  Flojer 
(1649-1734),  who  introdaeed  the  minute  watoh  aa  a  means  for  determining  more 
aecarately  the  rate  of  the  pulee,and  endeavored  thus  to  determine  its  frequency  under 
various  eonditionsof  ajre  nn<l  sex,  and  even  in  regard  to  mode  of  life  and  time  of  daj*. 
Indeed  he  even  estimated  tin-  relation  ot  tlif'  frequency  of  the  puhc  to  that  of  respira- 
tion.^ Daniel  Duncan  ( 164^-1 7;i5),  a  Frenchman  by  birth;  Nathauiil  Hodnes  (1638- 
1684).  George  Thomson  (about  1670),  Martin  Lister  (1638-1711),  ordinary  physicinn 
oT  qoeen  Anne.  William  Coward  (about  1695),  Cberles  Leigh  (1650-1710),  William 
llQagrave  (1657-1721),  Clopton  Havers,  who,  like  Leigh,  inatituted  retearehes  into 


1.  Founder  of  the  "  Croonian  T.nctnrori  "  in  tlie  Royal  Coll^  of  FhysicUns  and  the 

'  Koyal  Soriety".    He«ltedl«H4.  (H.) 

2.  Author  of  a  vaJuabie  treatise  on  the  di^ases  of  children  entitled  "Demorbis 

aentis  infantum    London,  1689.  ( II. ) 

3.  Harvey  had  already  employed  it  in  pliysiolofrical  researches.  From  this  period 

the  minute  watch  niaintiiiiK'd  its  position  in  Englatu)  a??  an  accessory  moans  of 
diagnosis,  thotifrJi  it  did  not  cojiic  into  ordinary  use  umong  other  people  until 
the  end  of  tlie  l^th  and  beginning  of  the  lUth  century. 
Floyer's  work  was  entitled  '*  Tlie  physician's  pulse-watch",  London,  1707.  (H.)  . 
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artificial  dijceation,  unil  made  some  valuable  researches  apon  the  structare  of  the 
boni'=;  I  ITavfrsiftn  canals.  KilU  ),  and  other  promirifnt  physicians  far  into  iho  *'oiVttr:ng 
ctMiiurv',  embraced  cl»emic!il  view.s  tiiore  or  less  alfered.  —  Tlie  systtm  uf  Svlviu?  ir 
Willia  did  nut  lack  poweriui  opponents  too  in  Kngland.  Anionvr  thene  Robert  Bojk. 
who  disputed  the  tbeorj  from  a  chemical  etand-point,  was  e«pe«iallv  promineat,  while 
from  a  practical  point  of  view  Henrj  Stubbea  (16H1-167<I)  attacked  the  Sjlviaa 
doctrine  of  hleeding.  Archibald  Pitcairn  (IK52-1718),  a  famoua  profesaorat  Lcydea 
and  Edinburi^h,  demonstrated  that  the  circulatiim  y>H»  incompatible  with  a  fermea- 
tation  with  r>ffprv»»scr!irr  but  dispnted  oti  very  wr-iik  frrouud'?  jIh  docirine  of  dipetMon 
with  Thunias  Boer,  u  cunleinporarj'  professor  at  Aherdrcn  l-innllv  John  Freiild 
(IGTj  1728)  also  entered  the  lists  in  oppoftition  to  the  Sylvian  doctrine  of  ferment 

In  Holland,  ihe  land  of  its  birth,  the  chfuiical  school  found  iinmert>us 
foUowcrs.  and  the  system  was  looked  ujjrtjii  with  fuvor  bv  the  •*  M  \  niiccrs 
The  fact  lliat  il  helped  them  to  a  thriving  business  in  tea.  coflet-  and 
chocolate  contriluitcd  no  little  to  its  popularity.    One  of  the  luosl  famous 
physician.-,  ul'  I  lull  day, 

CORNKLH  S  BOXTKKOK 

(Buntekuh,  a  name  derived  from  that  of  hia  father**  inn,  bis  proper  name  waa 
Dekker,  1947-1695).  received  from  the  Eaat  India  Company  a  reward  for  hia  promoiioa 
of  the  tea^trade.  tnasmach  as  he  directed  his  patients  to  "  wajib  awaj  the  mire  of  the 
pancreas**,  and  with  this  object  recommended  the  drinkii  i:  of  fifty  cups  of  te»  ^or  of 

coffee  in  cases  of  necessity  i  at  once,  or  of  one  hundred  cnps  in  the  courp*-  i!  il'- 
day!'  Morcm  i-r  tliis  philatilhropic  tea-specniator.  wh(»  wa.^j  ontlpd  from  lli.llaidti 
become  physician -in-ordinury  of  Brandenburg  and  sulu^equtntly  protes.'-or  at  Iriitifc- 
f»rt-on>the-Oder.  recommended  constant  tob«cco<emoking,  in  addition  to  the  nee  of 
opinm»  and  —  as  a  proof  of  what  one  ma;  venture  to  ofer  mankind  under  the  name 
of  therapeutics had  hi.s  numerous  clientele,  and  indeed  his  medical  followers. 
Among  the  latter  was  Joh.  Abraham  Gehema,  his  successor  in  the  oflSce  of  phjsiciaB- 
inordinary  of  limndenbnri:. 

The  same  opinion.s  wer*-  einbruced  l)y  'I'heodor  van  Cra.Hnen  (lti2(^16f'9^  »h%» 
was  ulisu  Brandenburg  pbysician-io-ordinHry  and  established  the  sy&tolc  of  the 
palmonac7  arlet^.  Other  partisans  of  the  doctrine  of  Sylvius  were:  Jac.  van  Haddca 
{about  1600).  Paul  Barbette  and  Friederich  Dekker  (1648-17:10),  who,  aceordinf  le 
Ijenbe.  was  the  discoverer  of  albumen  in  the  urine;  Florentins  Skshnyl  (lf>l^l669), 
professc)r  in  Leyden,  who  Imd  seen  with  h'l^  own  ey»'s  the  efferve.m-ence  of  bile  Ht 
pancreniif  juice:  VVidtV-rd  Sptfrti'iil  al)i)iit  I>>>1),  .lati  .Miiy.s  iiibout  I^**2^:  .Kind 
l):ielmaiis,  whi)  built  up  "the  ti»'\vi\  compoj-ed  iitt  <>t  l  enhtg  upon  the  bH^i^  of  aiktui 
and  acid"  (ltiU4)i  Ueidenryk  Uverkarop,  who  to  IWl  declared  Aristotle  a  "  Hocet- 
pocasmet*ater*'  and,  accordini^  to  Proksch,  ascribed  the  origin  of  sjpbilis  to  the  inttr 
coorstt  of  Indians  with  beasts;  and  Stephen  Blankaart  (about  1<M)1).  who  considcted 
thickeninjc  of  the  humors  the  root  of  all  evils,  and  therefore  favored  the  zealous 
drinking  ff  t»vi  -  Opponents  of  this  system  appenrfd  in  Martin  Schook  (If)!  4  1«  r>0i. 
professor  in  *  ;r.«iiiiii:>Mi ;  Jac.  le  Mort  (about  lt).'»(>-171>  f,  piofessor  in  I.«ey<ien.  »ho 
opposed  it  from  a  cliemicul  Ktand-point;  Jan  Broen  ^abont  1700);  Philipp  Verbeijrn 
(16411-1710).  profesHor  of  anatomj  in  Lbavain;  Bemhard  Swalve  (abont  l§8l>. 
Anton  Deusinjc  Otf 1 2-1666),  professor  in  Gruninisen;  Andreas  Csanns  (aboat  1668); 
Willem  Parent  (ul-'Mit  1671),  and  most  important  of  them  all  Hermann  Boerbaave 
The  importance  of  Holland  in  the  department  of  medicine  apiin  coincided  with  the 

I.  0£  U»e  numerous  works  t»f  Bontekoe  his  "  1  ractaat  over  het  excelleiitc  Kruyd 
Thee  '*  (1678)  discusses  particularly  the  virtues  and  uses  of  tea.  (B.) 
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9en«rml  eolniittMion  of  iti  power  and  eultnre  in  tht  ng»  of  Hugo  Grotivt  (168S-1645), 
an  age  in  which  the  pAinter  Miris  enttnciated  the  maxim:  *' The  legal  foundation  of 

property  is  Inhor"'.  This  inaxim  gives  ns  n  more  fHvorable  idea  of  the  ethical  eleva- 
tion of  his  compatriuU,  than  that  of  ProudboQ:  "Property-  ia  tbe(t"  ( La  propri^tfe, 

c'  est  le  vol). 

In  Germany,  which  at  that  lime  stood  in  intimate  relations  with 
Hollund.  the  chemical  theorv  found  at  lirst  followers  eminent  both  in 
uutnijer  uiid  importance.  At  last,  however,  it  met  here  its  ablest  and  most 
successful  opposition. 

One  of  the  most  curiuus  paril.Hun;^  of  Sylvius  wa^i  the  Hessian  ph.vKician  in 
ordinary  Job.  Dol&as  (1651-1707),  accordiog  lo  whose  d<»etrinei  amalgamated  with 
the  ideas  of  Helmont,  no  disease  coold  origikate  without  the  stomachoking  (gaster* 
anax)  and  the  heart-kin^  i  curdinielech  L  Fever  is  a  false  crasis  of  the  blood, 
Coinciding  with  the  wratli  of  these  kings!  The  Marburj;  professor  Joh.  Jac.  Wald- 
schinidt  (  l(il4  of  iiiidelsheim  in  tho  Wcttciau,  saw  '' fermr-ntation evprTwhpn*, 

while  Mich.  Ktuiuiier  l  lH44-l(>83),  profe5M>r  in  Leipzig  uud  a  kt>s  tunnltcai  luUuwer 
of  Sj  lviiis,  contributed  greatlj  to  the  diffusion  of  his    stt  ni.    The  some  ^tatecuent  is 
altfo  true  in  a  high  degree  of  Oeorg  Wolfgang  Wedel  (ll{45«1721 ).  a  famous  professor 
in  Jena.   Besides  these  we  mu«t  menUoti  Gunther  Christian  Schelltiammer  (I64HI- 
1712);  the  able  chemist  (he  discovered  the  Berlin  blue  and  "  Dippel's  animal  oil") 
and  cbeinical    enllmsiast  .Ioh.  Conrad  Dippel  nH72-17;!l>  of  Frunkftisteiri  near 
Dnrmst.idt,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  v'lty  a  farm'  still  ptcsirvL's  lii.s  iiK-niorx  ;  Kccard 
Leicbner  (about  1676);  the  practitioners  Martin  Kerger  <  nbout  1063)  in  Liegnitz ; 
RiistQus  Lentilius  (1667-1733),  pbysicus  in  Nurdling^ii;   Hermann  Grube  (about 
16S9)  of  Lubeek;  Bberhard  Oockel  (born  1638)  of  Ulm,  who  opposed  the  doctoring 
of  wioes  with  sugar  of  lead;  J.  W.  von  Peima,  Baron  von  Beintema  (17th  and  18th 
centuries),  imperial  phjsician-in-ordinary ;   Heinrich  Screta  in  Schaff  hausen  and 
others     All  of  these  furnish  evidence  that,  pv.-n  -is  lato       the  ^rrtuul  third  of  tlii' 
ei)£bteentb  century,  this  theorj'  contimn-il  to  luuinluin  its  popularity  in  widely  difier- 
eut  countries.    Even  in  Norway  a  piiy.Hician  Olaus  (Oley  Borch  (Borrichius,  1626- 
1690,  died  of  lithotomy  , i.  professor  al  Copenhagen,  appeared  as  a  defender  of  tlie 
chemical  system. 

Among  the  opponents  of  the  system  were  the  Heidelberg  professor  Job.  Conr. 
Bruoner  (1 653-1727),  who  by  ligation  of  the  pancreatic  duct  prov^  the  hupeitluous- 
nem  of  the  p:increatie  fluid,  and  demonstrated  ftirthpr  that  it  whs  not  of  an  acid 
nature;  J«»h.  Nil»i)l  Pcehlin  (lH-IH-1 706 *,  pr<»r<'j-<or  ai  Kiel  and  jIia -iiian-in-nidinary 
uf  UolHiein ;  the  fauiuus  savant  and  Doctor  ol  nil  f«iur  Faculties,  lietniann  Conring 
ll<M>6-164)l),  professor  in  HetrosteiH.  miu  of  a  clergyman  of  Norten  in  East  Friesland, 
educated  in  Helmstedt  and  Leyden,  and  equally  eminent  as  a  juriM.  philosopher  and 
theologian;  the  famous  Johann  Bohn  i  Ui4i)-17l»)  in  Leipzig,  who  chose  the  path  of 
experimentation,  and  greatest  of  all,  Friedrich  Hofl'inann,  who  was  origioidly  a 
partisan  of  the  system  of  Sylvius. 

Among:  the  people  of  the  Kotiiuiiic-  tongue,  in  France  onl}'  did  latio- 
chemistry  tuMiuirc  any  eonsidcrable  followiiiir. 

Thf  ehetnieal  rerneJie.s  alone,  however,  had  so  powerfully  <'\eited  the  j'ounger 
Jean  Hiolan  (1577-1657),  a  genuine  sou  of  hi.s  lather,  and  his  associate  Gay  Patin' 


1.  The  sttll  existing  DIppelstaof    from  which  was  derived  the  material  for  Goethe's 

"Erlkonlg". 

1.  Fatiti  wa.s  the  first  who  observed  a  case  of  tuhal  pregnancy,  ascribing  it  to  a  stray- 
iug  of  tlie  ovum. 
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(1601-1672;  he  said  o<  Riolati  that  he  wou!H  rathor  jiive  up  n  frieml  tlian  an  a?-«*r- 
tion),  aUu  a  professor  in  Paris,  together  with  Charles  Guilleiiieau  i^aboui  164Sj  taa 
Aiitoin«  M«njot,  the  esqairea  of  P«tin»  tbfti  they  trw  moved  FwrlUmeBt  in  ordrr  m 
procure  a  decision  in  favor  of  Galen.   Parliament,  however,  left  tb#  decision  to  tbe 

Faculty,  and  the  latter  (most  rnnarkahly  for  that  period ),  under  the  presidency  of 
Vignon,  decided  for  the  chemical  remedies  (lfir>t>)  by  92  voices.    The  opposition  to 
the  cVitnnicnl  system  proper  too  on  the  part  ff  T,<tuis  F^evusseur  (about  Iflfl^  rnd 
Charles  Dreliiicourt  (abouf  KJ^^O)  met  with  no  more  Mieces's.    In  fact  tht*  nuuibtrof 
its  followers  was  rather  iiiereai>ed  thereby!    Among  ihese  followers  we  may  cla>e 
Jean  Bonet  ( 1615-1668)  of  Lyons ;  the  eminent  practitioner  and  private  teacher  of 
MontpelUer,  Cbariee  Barbeirae  (1629-1609) ;  Francois  Bayle  (1622-1709),  profcosor  in 
Toalonse;  Nicolas  de  Ble^ny  (1652-1724),  originally  a  porter,  founder  of  a  chemit^l 
academy  at  Paris ;  Frjuu'oi.H  de  St  A  ml ro,  professor  at  Caen,  and  the  di-t"njrM'>bfi^ 
cheniic:\I    author   .lacqncs    Mitmt  ;     Fran<;ois  Calmette   fahoiit   1C.7T  -,   li  f   fir-r  to 
recommend  a  soluble  mercury;  Jacques  Massard  of  Grenoble;  Jtun  Pjiseiii.  th»- 
pliysicist  Pierre  Sylvain  Reikis  (1653-1707),  fellow  of  the  Acad^mie;  Dominiqo* 
Beddevole  and  Jean  Viridet,  both  of  Geneva ,  Reyroond  Vieosaena,  who  enga^  in 
a  violent  dispute  with  Pierre  Chirac  (16oO~17H2),  originally  a  theolofnan,  tbca  a 
physician,  and  as  such  a  professor  at  MontpelUer,  next  nn  armj*sarfteon  atid 
travelling  physician  one  ufter  the  other,  niid  finiilly  pliyKieiaTi-iti  ordinary  at  Pari'. 
Jenti  A<?trnc  nfi^4-l 7tlti     professor  iti  .Montp>>llier ;   No»*l  Falconet  (](i44-\'M)  nf 
Lyons,  a  thorough  partisan  of  Sylvius  alihoush  a  pupil  of  Patin  ;   tinalij  Johann 
Friedrich  Helvetiua^  and  numerous  others.   In  Prance  also  the  chemical  system 
long  outlived  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  Italy  tbe  doctrines  of  Sylvius,  like  thoee  of  Paracelsus,  found  tcij 
little  flivor.  Tbe  doctrines  of  the  Ancients,  bere  still  in  vogue,  were 
especially  opposed  to  the  new  system.  Wherever  the  chemical  doctrines 
found  a  reception,  an  effort  was  made  to  bring  them  into  bannonj  with 
the  Ancients,  and  thus  to  render  them  acceptable,  so  that  properl)'  speak- 
ing only 

Otto  Taohen  (Taehenius,  about  1666)  of  Herfoid  in  Westphalia, 
an  apothecary,  who,  in  consequence  of  theft,  had  become  a  fugitive  and  had  ibes 

studied  medicine  in  Padua  and  settled  in  Venice,  represented  the  pure  doclritu  '  ^ 
Sylvius.  Beside  him  wn  may  rnnjre  Midi.  Aiijr  AiuJriolli.  Luc  Ant  P»irtio '  ut 
1682),  professor  in  Rome,  dechired  against  V)lee(liii<:,  renardinji  it  as  an  injurnfUi 
operation.  The  following  physicians  endeavored  to  recuncile  the  opposing  views- 
Luc.  Tozsi  (1640-1717),  professor  at  Naples  and  papal  physician-inH>rdinary;  (Jarlo 
Ifnsitano  (1635-1714),  an  arrogant  and  coarse  priest  (Prokseh)  and  professor  st 
Naples,  while  Porapej.  Sacchi,  professor  at  Parma  and  Padua,  Alessandro  PasooK, 
professor  in  RomO}  O.  Batt  Vdlplni.  a  physician  of  Asti,  and,  most  important  of  ell, 
Bernardino  Ramazzini  {HVA?,  -171  professor  at  Modena  and  Padua.  wIkx  lil<e  Domen. 
Mistichelli  at  Rome,  applied  the  new  theory  to  epidemic  diseases,  embraced  a  purer 
chemical  doctrine.  Opponents  of  this  system  were  Domen.  Sanguinetti  (about  lG99i 
of  Naples,  and  Jos.  del  Papa,  physician-in'Ordinary  of  tbe  Oiand  Duke  of  Tnscaay. 
Snbsequently  an  effort  was  made  to  bring  latroKihemistty  into  accord  with  Istro> 
mechanics. 

If  there  were  need  of  any  special  proof  that  medicine  runs  throngh 
its  owB  phases  not  separately  and  tor  itself,  but  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  and  its  general  scientific  services  and  acquisitions ;  that 
it  creates  there(h>ro  tbe  views  which  fVom  time  to  time  control  its  devdop' 
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ment,  we  might  with  special  propriety  employ  for  this  purpose  the  systems 
of  the  seventecntli  century.  The  medical  system  next  to  be  noticed  is  also 
the  reflection  of  acquisitions  of  knowledge  drawn  by  mankind  from  other 
Gelds.  This  time  it  was  the  advances  in  mathematics  and  physics  or 
mechanics  made  by  Galilei,  Torricelli,  Newton  and  many  others,  and  par- 
ticularly through  the  method  of  Descartes,  which  furnished  occasion  for 
the  origin  of  ao 

E.   IATRO-.MATHEMAT1CAL  (^^IaTRO-MECH AMCAL,  I ATRO-IMI VSICAL)  ScHOOL. 

This  '•School",  in  contrast  with  the  foregoing,  in  its  physiology  de- 
voted its  chief  consideration  to  the  solid  parts  (Solidism),  whose  form  and 
functions  it  strove  to  discover  and  to  demonstrate  in  the  method  to-day 
called  -'exact",  i.  e.  by  weighing,  measuring,  calculation,  physical  apparatus 
etc.  Thus  digestion  c.  g.  was  referred  to  a  mechanical  trituration  (Krasis- 
tratus  !),  and  the  absorption  of  the  chyle  was  explained  as  due  to  the  pros- 
sure  arising  from  the  action  of  the  intestinal  movements  upon  the  com- 
minuted food.  In  a  similar  way  the  secretions  were  referred  to  the  resist- 
ance created  by  the  corners,  curves,  angles  etc.  of  the  vascular  system,  and 
to  the  difference  or  agreement  of  the  specific  weight  of  the  secreting  parts 
and  the  secreted  materials,  Resi)iration  was  based  upon  the  mechanics  of 
the  motions  of  the  thorax,  warmth  u^jon  friction  of  the  blood-corpuscles, 
sensation  upon  vibrations  of  the  nerves,  the  action  of  the  heart  upon  the 
mechanism  of  the  pump,  the  circulation  upon  the  laws  of  motion  of  fluids 
in  tubes,  locomotion  upon  the  action  of  levers  etc.  Health  accordingly 
consists  in  the  undisturbed  performance  of  the  physical  and  mechanical 
processes  in  the  body. 

In  pathology  these  same  explanations,  only  inversely  applied,  were 
called  in  aid.  The  ingesta  and  excreta  were  compared,  in  ortler  to  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  disease,  and  recourse  was  had  to  pointed  and  angular 
er\'stals  and  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  and  to  the  |X)ssibility  or  impossibility 
of  the  passage  of  these  through  the  pores,  as  well  as  to  a  kind  of  mechan- 
ical acridity  and  stagnation  (stasis)  etc.  Still  dynamic  and  chemical  ex- 
planations were  not  entirelj'  and  absolutely  excluded. 

In  therapeutics  the  latro-physicists  (like  all  halfway  prudent  physi- 
cians of  every  school)  managed  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  gen- 
uine (Hippocratic)  experience,  and  at  least  kept  themselves  free  from  one- 
sidedncss  —  which  cannot  be  said,  or  rather  cannot  always  be  said,  of  their 
I)olished  successor  of  the  present  day. 

Italians.  —  The  first  representative  of  this  tendency,  though  not  the 
founder  of  the  "School"  based  thereupon,  was 

Santorio  S.\NTORo  (Sauctorius  Sanctorius,  1561-1635)  of  Capo  d'Istria, 
professor  at  Padua  and  subsequently  a  practitioner  in  Venice,  who  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  among  his  contemporaries  and  among  the  greatest  physi- 
cians of  after  ages  —  a  reputation  justly  merited,  were  it  merely  for  his 
persevering  investigations  !     In  respect  to  the  insensible  transpiration 
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(perspiration;  lie  accomplished,  without  au}*  preparatory  \M>rk.  aiiuosi  ihe 
same  that  Harvey  did  for  the  circulation.  He  thus  dpsrr\  *  srcat  cre^iit 
ID  coimexlou  with  the  doctrine  of  the  conveniion  of  material  In  |*er?ever- 
ing  zeal  too  he  was  uot  behind  the  Kuglighmau  !  Ouly  he  dni  not  |>oiDl 
out  in  detail  the  exact  method  by  which  he  arrived  at  his  results,  auiJ  he 
overlooked  several  precautions,  so  that  although  the  "tirst  precisian",  he 
was  blamed  by  later  precisians.  Like  our  physicians  of  the  present  »iay.  ue 
also  tau<iht  how  to  invcstistate  the  pulse  by  means  of  an  instrument  of  hi§ 
owu  contrivance,  and  how  to  study,  by  mi-ans  of  a  kind  of  thermometer*, 
the  temperature  of  the  healthy  and  the  sick.  He  also  eonstructeci  appar- 
atus for  the  bathinfi;  of  bed -ridden  invalids  etc.  Sanctorius,  however,  built 
up  no  system  of  tlierapeutics  upon  a  single  symptom  ;  otherwise  we  might 
claim  that  he  occupied  the  very  latest  stand-{)oint ! 

The  "Arn  (le  Btalica  tneiiicina  '  of  SiincLorlus  uppeured  iti  1614.    Ue  coDtiuaed 

hu  mvwtigataons  with  the  bslance  for  thirty  years,  studying  the  temperatare,  leaaoa 
and  time  of  day,  health  and  sickness,  diet  etc.,  but  of  the  ezereta  only  the  urine  tad 
faces.  He  found  that  in  twenty -four  hoart  the  insensible  transpiration  accounted  lo 
1}  kilogrammos,  a  result  wliicli,  when  comparetl  with  those  of  the  present  day  deter- 
miriprl  by  far  more  complete  ;ippfirat(is.  is  only  about  '  kilourramme  too  hisrh  —  a 
proof  how  accurately  Sanctorius  luusi  have  irone  to  work.  —  The  import^ut  role  <'f 
the  perspiration,  which  he  pointed  out,  was  made  use  of  by  the  latro-chemists  to 
vindicate  their  exaggerated  sweat^nres. 

In  pathology  SftnctoriuB  embraced  humoral  Tiews. 
The  proper  founder,  however,  of  the  latro-mathematical  school  was 
Giovanni  Alfonso  Bobblli  (1608-1679)  of  Naples.  At  fifst  a 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  Messina,  be  accepted  in  16&6  a  call  to  Pisa,  and 
afterwards  to  a  similar  position  at  Florence,  where  he  became  a  feUow  of 
the  Aoademta  del  Cimento.  His  quarrelsome  disposition,  however,  led 
him  to  return  once  more  to.  Messina.  Here  too  he  was  unable  to  remais, 
and  accordingly  he  betook  himself  to  Rome,  where  Christina  of  Sweden 
(1626-1689),  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphns,  who  had  surroanded 
herself  in  Rome  with  a  circle  of  savanta  and  artists  and  had  become  a 
convert  to  Catholicism,  supported  him.  She  herself,  however,  soon  fell  into 
straitened  circumstances,  and  Borelli,  entering  a  monastery,  supported  him- 
self by  giving  private  instruction  in  mathematics,  or,  according  to  others,  by 
begging  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  He  had  written  for  Christina  hia  wwk 
entitled   De  motu  animalium   which  was  not  printed  until  after  bis  death.' 

Borelli**  chief  eerTices  relate  to  physiology,  in  which  (like  Descartes;  he  followed 

purely  niHthettiatical  principles.    Those  lerrices  were  especially  fcreat  as  regards  the 

Ruljjeet  of  muscular  motion,  whit  h  hr-  «<uppo8cd  to  take  place  through  tl)o  efTtrrev 
ceoce  of  the  iutvous  liuid  with  the  blood.  Thp  action  of  the  muscles,  however,  he 
explained  by  the  laws  of  the  lever,  and  considered  both  the  amount  of  force  employed 

1.  This  was  his  own  hivcntion.   Drebbel  i.s  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  sir 

thermi)m<'tyr,  and  Galilei  of  the  spirit  themionicter.  'B.) 
Tbe  use  of  tueixury  in  theruioiuetersi  is  i$atd  to  have  been  suggested  by  Ule 

RUmer  (iSM-inOj.  (U.) 
%  It  wsa  published  by  his  friend  P.  Carlo  Giovanni  da  Qesa  at  Rome  in  168Ql  (B.) 
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and  the  loss  of  power  rfstiltinc  from  unfavorable  mechaiiirnl  action  otc.  He  incor- 
rectly caleuliite(l  ihe  meclianiciil  wfn  k  of  the  benrt  at  150<I  kll.  per  minute,  in  which 
he  incluUt^d  the  sixt^-fold  resii^lance  ui  ibe  smuli  iirteries,  8u  thai  this  work  would  have 

amounted  in  an  boar  to  90,000  kil.,  and  in  a  day  to  1500  million  kil.  He  aUo 
explained  the  return  of  the  blood  to  the  heart,  not  hj  the  via  a  Urgo,  hat  hy  the  aid 

of  capillarity.  The  capillaries  proper,  however,  he  did  not  jet  know.  Secretion 
«.!ui  the  nutrition  of  organs  he  referred  to  the  blood-pressure  nnd  to  the  dinnieter  of 
the  vessels,  callinji  to  his  aiil  evt-n  the  fluids  in  the  nerve  In ln:>,s.  Di^iestion  is,  in  like 
tuanuer,  a  purely  mechiinical  proeesH.  iuspirution  he  correctly  a8Crii>ed  to  muscular 
action,  expiration  to  simpie  relaxation,  wiule  the  lungs  themselves  are  paaaive  and 
evOD  after  expiration  contain  air.  Sensation  and  motion  are  brought  about  by  the 
tiervous  fluid  flowing  from  and  to  the  brain. 

Id  pathology  Borelli  was  an  opponent  of  latKMsbemistry,  on  the 
gioood  that  it  waa  demonstrable  neither  by  common  experience  nor  by 
experiment,  and  he  denies  aa  well  any  evidence  that  fever  e.  g.  originates 
in  excessive  action  of  the  beart-mascle,  dne  to  irritation  of  the  latter  by  an 
acrid  nervod8*lluid.  Tbete  is  no  such  thing  as  oorraptlon  of  the  blood, 
and,  even  if  there  were,  a  stoppage  of  the  organs  of  secretion  is  rather  to  be 
assumed.  The  periodicity  of  fever  is  also  to  be  explained  by  the  defect 
last  mentioned.  —  In  his  therapentics  Borelli  considers  purgation  and 
bleeding  Ineffective  in  removing  the  acidity  of  the  nervous  fluid,  but  he 
«xpccts  that  strengtlicning  the  organs  by  means  of  cinchona  and  fkvor- 
ing  the  invisible  perspiration  will  bo  the  more  eflectiinl  in  fever.  He  alone 
too  remains  true  to  the  mechanical  theory  in  therapeutics,  while  his  pupil 

Lorenzo  Bellini  (1643-1704)  of  Florence, 

who,  at  the  early  a^e  of  ninvteen,  Ix-cumh'  h  profcfssor  in  Fisa  and  snbseciuentl}' 
occupied  n  siinihir  position  in  his  native  city,  in  his  doctrine  of  secretion,  nst-uines  u 
"ferment  in  the  slatifl.<!  as  an  active  ajjent.  In  aeeonlance  with  hi*:  mntheniatical 
«iactriae  of  the  eniirmous  iiicrense  of  resiintaitce  in  the  tine^t  vusculur  plexuncK,  he 
referred  fever  and  inflammation  to  a  retarded  motion  of  the  blood,  occasioned  by  its 
thickening  and  by  the  friction  of  the  blood'CorpuBclesy  a  theory  held  also  by  the 
Bolognese  professor  Giac.  de  Sandris.  —  Upon  the  view  above  mentioned  Bellini  also 
ba»ed  the  therapeutic  doctrines  of  derivation  and  revulsion. 

As  in  our  present  cultivation  of  medicine  (which  manifests  many 
points  of  similarity  with  that  of  the  latro-physicians),  practice  i.  e.  thera- 
peutics is,  or  rather  wns  jiif^tly,  obliged  to  strike  out  an  entirely  distinct 
road,  so  the  I. itro  mechanics  were  constrained,  in  logical  consistency,  to 
admit  a  distinction  between  theory  and  practice.  This  distinction  was  first 
definitely  emphasized  by 

OiOBOio  Baolivi  (1668-1707), 

a  pupil  of  Malpighi,  professor  at  Rome,  and  a  man  of  us  universal  education  as  he 
was  intellectually  gifted.  In  nosolot:y  lie  <'n(le;\vore<l  to  divide  diseases  into  those  of 
the  hlood  nnd  those  of  the  vital  spirits,  and  with  this  idea  h<'  combined  the  Maljiighi- 
Pacchionian  doctrines  with  his  own  views.  In  therapeuticts  he  wax  a  follower  of 
Hippocrates,  though  in  theory  be  embraced  the  mechanical  principles  so  fuUy  that 
be  compared  the  lungs  to  a  pair  of  bellows,  the  heart  and  vessels  lo  waterworks  and 
their  pipes,  the  teeth  to  scissors  and  the  stomach  to  a  fiaak.  (The  latter  comparison 
is  still  snbstantially  true  at  the  present  day  in  very  many  instancee  in  Germany  and 
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elsewhere!).  Baglivi  is  the  author  of  the  often  qutued  maxims:  '*  He  who  diaenosue- 
ates  well  curen  well ",  and  "  Reasonable  thoaght  and  observation  are  the  chit- f  rcoti 
of  medicine;  obeervetioa,  however,  is  tbe  thread  bj  which  the  conelnsiou  of  the 
pbjeician  must  be  guided.*'  Moreover :  "  Very  frequently  tbe  reenit  doea  not  eem*- 
pond  to  the  expectations  of  the  phrslcians,  although  these  were' founded,  indeed, 
npon  reason  and  experiencp.  And  this,  not  in  consequence  of  the  defcctivp  cmstitu 
tion  of  the  rules  of  our  excellent  art.  but  bpcnn50  nf  numtToiis  ur.oxppctt  <i  fncc  lu.trr- 
with  both  external  and  internal  conditions,  or  the  careleiittness  and  fault«  of  the 
patient,  tbe  surnnindings  and  tbe  phj  sician  in  preecribing  and  deciding  tbore  (hiap 
required  for  the  cure."  "  To  deify  and  unduly  extol  the  Moderns  is  becoming  to  no 
reasonable  man.  Medicine  is  not  a  production  of  human  reason,  but  a  daughier  of 
time,  originating  in  long  experience."  "  The  mania  for  forming  new  words  checkt 
the  beginner  in  Ms  successful  advaiicei?  "  "The  .simple  polish  of  academies  or  iK** 
visitini;  of  Jibrurie>,  wealth  in  liuoks  which  conlinuc  iiriri.ad,  to  shine  in  ail  (ht 
journals,  all  these  do  not  contribule  the  least  to  the  comfort  of  the  sick."  Similar 
principles  in  both  theory  and  practice  were  advocated  by 

GinssppE  BoNZBLLiNi  of  Vetiice. 

]>OMEinoo  GvoLiELUiNi  (1655-1710)  of  Bologna, 
professor  at  Padua,  assumes  a  regular  and  irregular  *'  fermentation  of  stthereal  and 
sallnp  particles"  —  the  latter  the  cause  of  fever — and  also  adduces  the  lawf  of 
hydraulics  and  the  diameter  of  the  mouths  of  the  vessels,  in  order  to  explain  th** 
processes  which  takn  place  in  the  sound  and  the  diseased  body.  Ue  was  half  an 
latro-chemist  and  ituli'au  lutro  lueclianic. 

GiAMii.  ScARAMUcci  (mccliauical  medicine  j  tlie  motion  of  the 
blood  etc.  ) 

was  placed  upon  the  Index,  from  which  the  lutru-niechunich  were  frcquentl^^  called 
upon  to  defend  themselves. 

Similar  compounds  of  Iatro<chemical  and  Jatro-mecbanical  printiplea 
wete  represented  by 

NicoLO  Obescenzo  (aboQt  1711)  ; 

Feed.  Santanielli  (Lucubrationes  pbysioo-mecbanicie,  Venice  1698); 

M ATTEo  Obandi  (Treatise  on  man,  the  sool  and  tbe  body,  1713); 

O.  PdLENi  (Letters  to  Grandi,  1724); 

AscANio  Maeia  Bazzicaluve  (about  1700)  of  Lucca, 
who  correctly  regarded  the  blood-corpuscles  as  cells,  out  of  which  during  their  notion 
he  supposed  a>ther  accompanied  with  animal  beat  to  be  disengaged;  the  lamous 
latro  mathematician 

PiETRO  Antonio  Michei.otti  (about  1740)  of  Venice  ; 

Giov.  Battista  Mazini  (also  Mazzino,  about  1723)  of  Brescia, 

profpssor  in  T^adiia,  who  assi<ineH' to  the  j^lands  a  systole  nnd  (liiiHtoln  nnfi  ronsiidered 
the  (lura  mater  tlie  -ouree  of  motion  and  .-cnsntion,  while  he  referred  ll«e  activilT  of 
medicint-.x  to  tlic  t\nni  of  their  cumponeiil  atoms. 

Taolo  \'alcarkn<jiii  (died  1780)  of  Cromona  , 

Antonio  FRACAasiNi  (1709-1777)  of  Verona, 
both  of  whom,  like  the  two  precedint:  phjrsicians,  belonged  to  the  eighteenth  eentorv. 
and  others.  All  of  these  physicians  furnish  evidence  that  even  at  this  period,  and 
iinHer  tlic  infallible  banner  of  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry,  one  might  become 
mired  within  the  field  of  medical  science  in  bottomles-s  hypotheses,  whof^e  pORsibility 
is  conceivable  in  an  historical  point  of  view  alone,  but  which  also  demonstrate  thst 
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lat^r  a2P<5>  hy  s^pprial  routPS  itnd  under  tl>eir  own  totin?;.  do  not  always  struc^lle  after 
a  better  knowled«:e  of  the  being,  the  development  and  the  funetionR  of  man,  and  that 
«M;b  age,  instead  of  the  complete  tratb  irhich  it  seeks,  for  the  most  part  merely 
«xch»nges  new  errors,  or  new  forms  for  old  ones. 

Among  the  French,  as  well  as  in  Germany  and  Holland,  the  latro- 
mathematic  system  did  not  gain  any  considerable  number  of  foUowurs 
until  the  eighteenth  centniy. 

As  early  as  the  seventeenth  centur)*,  however,  Pierre  Chirac  (1650- 
1732)  made  a  will  in  favor  of  a  chair  for  this  system  in  Montpellier,  and 
Philippe  Hecqaet  (1 661-1737 j  of  Abbeville  in  Picardy,  subsequently  a 
Carmelite  monk,  was  an  eqnally  violent  opponent  of  male  midwifery,  the 
inoculation  of  smalUpox,  bleeding  (torn  the  foot,  wine  and  meat — for  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  abstained  absolutely  fh>m  the  two  latter — 
and  of  latro-chemistry,  and  a  zealous  defender  of  the  mechanical  theory  of 
digestion.  On  the  other  hand  the  famous  architect  and  anatomist,  Claude 
Perrault  of  Paris  (1613-1688,  died  of  blood-poisoning,  the  result  of  a  wound 
received  in  the  dessection  of  a  putrid  camel,  a  rarity  in  those  days)  and 

Dbnys  IH>sabt  (1634-1707,  also  of  Paris  and  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
U4;mie),  who  for  28  years  had  proved  the  experiments  of  Sanctorius, 
explained  the  theory  of  the  voice  esp<x!ially  on  latro-mechanical  principles. 
—  Anticipating  somewhat  we  bring  forward  firom  the  eighteenth  century 
the  following  physicianH,  who  were  latro-mathematicians  either  wholly  or 
in  part :  J.  B.  Silvn  ( 1082  1742)  of  Bordeaux,  professor  in  Paris;  Antoine 
Ferrein  (1693-1769),  of  Frespech  near  Agen,  professor  of  surgery  and 
anatomy  at  Paris  (the  pyramids  of  Ferrein);  Franyois  Quesnay  (1694- 
1774),  the  first  permanent  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Snidery  in  Paris ; 
Hugo  Oonrraigno  (:ibout  1730).  of  the  Faculty  of  Montpellier  ;  finally 
Francois  Hoissier  de  la  Croix  de  Sanvages,  the  follower  of  Stahl  and  a 
dynamic  physician  (in  which  capacity  we  shall  consider  him  hereafter),  and 
his  pupil  J.  Ant.  Hutini. 

Next  to  Italy,  the  latro-mathcmntical  system,  rather  singularly,  won  the 
greatest  number  of  votaries  in  England.  In  fact  the  latter  country  very 
considerably  surpassed  the  former  in  latro-mathematical  fanaticism. 

William  Cole  of  Bristol  Cabout  1675) 
was  in  part  a  follower  of  ^^ylviu8  (or  Willis).  He  i-o»stdf'r<  il  tension  of  (be  nervnus 
syMlt'm,  due  to  a  deposit  of  ubnormal  inateriul  upon  tin-  iit  r\  t^  mots,  thr  iifuml  cuuho 
of  fever,  utid  especially  of  the  symptoms  of  irritation  occurring  in  fever,  and  regarded 
differencei  in  this  material  as  the  canae  of  modifications  of  the  disease.  He  also 
taaeht  the  constant  expansion  of  the  arterial  system  towards  the  capillaries.  The 
world-fainffd 

Archibald  Pitcaibn  (1652-1713  >. 

•who  wax  Ix'^n  nlrenHy  mentioned,  wa^  likewise  a  great  latro-mathematician. 

Wii.MAM  CorKKURN  (about  1696) 
too  embraced  latro-pbjsics  eclectically.    He  was  the  nuthor  of  a  treatise  ou  liyphilis' 

1.  Cocklmrit's  treatise  was  entitled  '*Tlie  symptoms,  nature,  causes  and  cure  of  a 

gonorrhfua".    He  also  wrote  "On  the  nature,  causes,  symptoms  utrl  ruvi*  of  the 
distempers  that  are  incident  to  seafaring  people  "» liondon.  imi,  (H.) 
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(1713),  in  which  be  tim  located  the  seat  of  gonorrhaa  in  the  mucous  glands  of  the 
nretbra^  though,  according  to  Prolcscfa,  this  was  done  in  1709  bj  Laurentioa  Terraoes* 
of  Taria,  Dr.  med.  et  phil.  Heretofore  the  diseaie  had  been  regarded  as  a  dischaiye 
of  corrupt  semen. 

Kiirhu.stagtn  iu  cHlctilation.  however,  reallj  began  with 
James  Kkill  (1673-17r.» «. 
a  ph;yHician  of  Northampton,  who  iti  bis  explatiaiion  ot  --Trptioii  a->uujfe«i  i«o  kind^ 
of  attraction,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  bightir  inuthemaiics,  compuieti  the 
velocitj  of  the  blood*carrent  at  156  feet  per  minute  (too  low  a  rate),  the  force  of  the 
heart  at  five  ounces  <now  one  kil.  to  a  half  metre  of  height),'  and  the  quantity  of 
blood  expelled  from  the  heart  at  each  polsation  at  two  ounces  (now  six  ounce*), 
while 

James  .]i  rin  (1684-1750). 
secretary  of  ihf  Iloyal  Society  at  Lorrrfon,  fdutid  tho  hmrt'^  forcr  lo  rqiml  thrpp  pounds 
raised  one  inch  hit^h  in  n  second.    (Keiii  had  buried  hiati^elt  (ov  eight  vears  iii  repeal- 
in}!  the  experinientH  of  Sauclorius,  and  bad  found  approxunately  ibe  same  valuer, 
hot  had  also  proven  the  iintenabilitj  of  the  assumption  that  suppression  of  perspi 
ration  was  a  general  cause  of  disease.) 

Alexandsr  Thompson  (about  1700), 
in  ordor  to  n\d  the  heart,  claimed  that  the  arteries  also  assisted  in  the  propulsion  of 
the  blood.  —  The  faniou8 

Gkobgk  Chevnk  (1C71-174:») 

declared  the  lowerinii  of  the  elnstifity  of  the  "fibres"  to  he  s  peneral  cause  of  diff  a*'' 
but  deduced  ordiiiarv  Icvi  r  iVoiii  ii  sioppajie  of  the  jjlarnls  wliicli  plaved  a  greai  f'ne 
in  the  medicine  of  that  day  i,  and  iin;;ering  fever  from  atuny  of  those  ot-^ans.  He 
also  wrote  on  the  diseases  of  the  sea  (scorvj)  and  employed  the  thermometer.  (It 
may  be  stated  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  that  he  lived  for  sixteen  years  upon  bread  and 
milk  alone}- 

Jerkmiah  Wainwrh}ht  (about  1700) 
referred  the  viscidity  of  the  secretions  to  the  windin}£  course  of  the  arteries  and  their 
liquidity,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  direct  and  more  rapid  current  of  the  blood.    In  this 
opinion 

Henry  Pemherton  (IG94-1771; 

substantially  a u reed. 

Bkvan  (1732)  aud  Nicuolas  Kodinson  (1725;, 
following  Newton,  who  exercised  great  inflqence  in  general  upon  this  phase  of 
English  medicine,  assumed  an  animal  aether  in  place  of  the  nervous  fluid,  and  the 
latter  physician  referred  sensation  to  vibrations  of  the  tense  fibres,  and  nervous 

diseases  to  exee.ssive  ten.sion  of  these  fibres. 

latro-matheinaticul  text-books  were  supplied  by  Peter  Sbaw  (died 
17U3;  editor  of  the  writings  of  Robert  Koyle)  aud  Charle?  Perry  (1741). 

George  Marline  (nu:i-1743)  of  .St.  Andrews.  Scotland,  aliinned  that  in 
men  greater  friction  Ix^tweeu  the  blood-corpuscles  occurred  than  was  the 
case  in  women,  for  which  reason  the  male  sex  i>o8ses8ed  greater  warmth  of 
constitution  than  the  female  (the  reverse  is  rather  more  correct).  Other 
latro-mathcmaticians  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  (like  some  of  those 

1.  Or  half  a  kilogrammetta «  about  S.eo  foot*pound8  English.  The  ktlogramnetm 
or  French  unit  of  work  Is  the  work  performed  la  raising  one  kllegraniine  (S.9  lb) 
through  one  metre       feet).  It  Is  equal  lo  T.sss  English  foot-pounds.  (H.) 
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already  cncntioDed)  also  accepted  the  ciootrines  of  8taUl,  were  :  John  Tabor, 
William  Forterfleld,  Frank  NichoUs,  Thomas  Morgan,  and  the  nohle 
Richard  Mead  (1673-1754)  of  London,  who  greatly  contributetl  to  the 
support  of  this  system. —  Edward  Barry  thought  that  the  age  of  a  man 
could  be  calculated  Tatro-nmthcuiatically  from  the  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
due  rcix^ird  beiiiij  paid  to  the  diet  anil  other  sources  of  error,  while  Clifton 
VViutrincham,  Jr.  ( 1710-171)4)  —  his  lather  bore  the  same  name  —  thought 
he  could  ileterminc  the  snbsoquent  physical  conditions  of  a  man  from  the 
spermatozoa  employed  by  his  father  in  his  construction,  and  that  he  could 
compute  delinitely  the  weight  of  an  individual  spermatozoon,  thus  entering 
a  department  which  the  latro-mathematicians  very  wisely  almost  all 
avoided. 

Tn  Oormany,  among  the  latro-uitttheuiuLiciaus,  who  here  too  were 
friendly  to  the  principles  of  Slahl.  are  reckoned  : 

(Jeohg  Ekiiakot  nAMHKHUiuR(lt»y7-1755),  a  trenuine  (Jcrman  professor 
c>f  the  day  in  Jena,  (iisputationa,  yet  at  lust  devoted  to  the  iionor  of  the 
truth,  who  carried  on  a  long  quarrel  with  Haller,  but  is  said  on  his  death- 
bed to  have  finally  declared  himself  eou<iuered  ;  Job.  Friedr.  ?chreiber 
(170r>-17CO  of  Kiiniiisberg,  both  more  famous  than  Joli.  (lottlV.  Hrendel 
(1711-1T')S|  of  (iiUtingen  <  surnamed  the  ''Genius  ohne  rosaaue "',  and 
possessed  of  so  retealive  a  iiieaiory  that  he  kuew  the  ^Eneid  by  heart  both 
forwanis  and  backwards),  and  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Kriiger  (I715-175l>>  at  Ilalle 
and  Helmstadt;  the  two  Bernoulli  in  Basel  and  Ernst  Jeremias  Neifeld 
(died  1772). 

Finally  such  Uevuliun  to  the  pbjsico-mathomatical  theory  was  developeU,  tliai 
«ven  centrifbffal  machines  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  w«r<.  iM  upofted.  The  thermom- 
eter was  only  occasionally  employed.  The  air-pump,  however;  invented  at  this 
period  l).v  Otto  von  Guerike^  (1602-1 of  Mapdeburg,  like  the  ordinary  bellows 
!iOniewhat  altered  (with  u  manometer  similar  to  that  of  the  Mteam  enjzine),  was  left  to 
posterity  a  Held  for  |»h y-ico-thernpeutic  triumphs  in  the  niultiffnm  and  much 
abu.sed  depui  tment  of  trcatiiient,  and  Nathaniel  Hcnsha^^'  ncconlin^lv  at  that  time 
il664)  was  only  able  to  make  a  bepuniiig  with  pneumatic  apparatus.  He  constructed 
a "  Domicilinm "  (revived  in  our  the  pneumatic  cabinet),  in  which  he  had 

patientR  sttlferinfc  from  acuie  diseases  inspire  condensed  air  for  several  hours  a  day, 
while  chronic  cases  were  allowed  to  breathe  rariBed  air. 

Since,  from  methods  of  research  and  investigation  correct  and  ezcel- 
leot  in  themselves,  a  kind  of  one-Bided  and  ready-made  system  "  was  at 
fliBt  rashly  upreared,  without  waitinii:  for  the  final  results  to  be  attained 
therefrom  before  incorporating  them  iu  the  foundations  of  the  superstmc- 
tore  ;  this  precipitaocj  and  imperfection,  even  though  it  had  been  possible 
to  adorn  the  edifice  externally  with  some  reliable  facts,  were  compelled  to 
revenge  themselves  by  th(*  downfall  of  the  latro-mathematical  structnre, 
which  had  benu  pushed  continuall}'  higher  and  higher  upon  founda- 
tiona  intemaliy  defective.   The  latro-mathematical  **  Bjatem    though  not 

1.  Ue  was  the  Qr&t  to  exhibit  the  electric  spark  and  invented  the  Urst  electric  machine. 
8.  *'A9roehailBos,  or  a  register  for  the  air'*,  London,  1917,  (H  ) 
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entitelj  nnprofitable  to  scieDoe,  jet  proved  itielf  unfiruitftil  in  ihe  adwmei 
ment  of  medical  practice,  that  is  to  aay  the  pnetical  aims  i»f  medidar, 
The  latter  were  flnally  compelled  to  be  worked  <mi  by  the  way,  wlnek^ 
since  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  has  been  foood  the  only  reliable  one— the 
way  of  experience  and  observation  —  and  this  was  accomplished  in  the 
**Laiid  of  Common-Sense",  at  a  time  when  within  its  borders  latro-ohenuslry 
and  latro-mathematics  were  still  in  the  perfection  of  their  bloom,  or,  sa 
was  believed  at  that  time,  were  most  completely  established.  Soch  was 
the  work  of  the  great  practitioner 

SvnENHAit, 

that  coul,  clear  and  iiiiprcJiKliced  spirit,  free,  so  far  as  tbi;*  was  possible, 
from  the  influences  of  Ins  time,  who  in  the  golden  ugc  of  8yst4?ins  declined 
to  be  like  the  man  who  builds  the  chambers  of  the  upper  stor}'  of  bis 
house  before  he  has  laid  securely  the  foundation  walls,  for  that  is  rather 
building  castles  in  the  air  than  investigating  nature,"  and  who  sought  most 
justly  the  true  value  of  medtcioe  and  its  recompense  in  the  benefit  which 
it  brings  to  the  sick  in  their  core,  without,  however,  scomiog  or  entirdy 
neglecting  its  scientific  side. 

Thomas  SrDBMnAH  (1624-1689)  of  Winford  Eagle  in  Dorsetshire,  the 
son  of  a  thriving  farmer,  entered  the  university  of  Oxford  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  His  studies  here,  however,  were  interrupted,  and  it  was  not 
until  1648,  after  a  prolonged  abseoce  in  camp*  and  in  London  necessitated 
by  the  civil  war,  that  he  was  able  to  resume  his  labors  as  a  student  of 
medicine.  On  the  completion  of  his  studies  at  Oxford,  Sydenham  is  said 
to  have  gone  to  Montpellier,  and  his  sojourn  here  must  have  been  aa 
inftuential  upon  bis  practical  bent  as  was  the  residence  of  Harvey  at  Padaa 
upon  his  disposition  to  investigation.  Sydenham  took  his  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Cambridge,  and  then  settled  in  Westminster,  liondon.  In  166S 
he  became  a  member  of  the  College  of  Ph3-8icianB  of  London.  He  was 
always  a  reluctant  author,  and  his  writings  were  fairly  wrung  ftom  him 
by  his  IMends.  Sydenham  died  of  gout,  a  disease  fSrom  which  he  had 
suifered  since  his  30th  year,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
in  1810  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  College  of  Physi* 
cians.   With  respect  to  the  other  circumstances'  of  Sydenham's  life  we 

1.  He  was  a  j«t)ltlier  on  tlie  side  of  i'tiiliainent  in  lf>42.  while  liis  eidei  eonleiiijKUHry 
Jiarvey,  as  physician  of  the  king,  was.  so  to  speak,  his  antagonist,  and  fiually 
attalned  the  rank  of  captain. 

JL  It  In  leally  remarkable  how  little  knowledge  we  have  of  the  details  uf  the  life  of 
so  eminent  a  physican  as  Sydenham.  Horn  at  Winford  Kaj,'le  in  lt',L'4  lie  entered 
Magdalen  Coliuge,  Oxford,  in  ItHi',  but  was  soon  forced  to  abandon  iiis  studies* 
aud  is  said  to  have  received  a  comtninioti  as  captain  In  the  FarUamentar)'  army. 
If  90,  he  must  aooa  hsve  teslgned  hts  oomrolsston,  for  lie  resumed  lilt  studies  at 
Oxford  ill  1«*»4r>  and  rocoivod  his  dpjrroe  of  Dnccalatirens  in  Medlclna,  April  14, 
1648.  Ill  the  sanu^  year  he  received  the  appointment  of  Fellow  in  All  b<wN*  Col- 
lege.  For  tiie  next  tifteen  years  we  know  uothing  of  8ydeniiam'i>  life  exoept  Uiat 
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know  nothing  more  than  that  he  fled  fVom  London  durii^  tbe  prevalence 
of  the  plague  (an  action  which  must  not  be  condemned  too  severely, since  it 
was  the  usual  custom  at  that  day),  and  that  he  bad  children — among  them  a 
son  William,  who  was  also  a  physician.  He  was  a  very  busy,  successful 
anil  distinguished  practitioner,  who  fulfilled  his  duties  to  nature  and  to  his 
patients  as  simply  and  completely  as  he  did  his  obligations  to  scieDce  by 
his  scientific  principles  based  upon  "  Nature  as  tbe  complex  of  natural 
<»tuse8 

Sydenhani's  model  was  Hippocrates,  upon  whom  he  seems  to  have 
lornied  himsi'lf  ulinost  exclusively,  and  \vhf>s»?  ])rinciplns.  with  some  modi- 
Hcatit>ns  resultin<z;  troin  the  condition  of  knowledjje  in  his  chiy — on  the 
wliole  only  a  few  —  he  made  his  own  In  patholoiry  he  was.  like 
Hippocrates,  a  Humorist  without  bcins:  a  theorist,  and  he  defended 
himself  against  those  who  laid  this  to  his  rei)ronch  in  almost  the  same 
words  used  lt\  Hippocrates.  Like  the  latter  too  (Sydeidiam  was  called 
the  -  Kntrlish  Hii)pocrates")  he  knew  only  one  standard -  observation  and 
expurienee- — ^  thou<:h  lie  wiis  somewhat  skeptical  as  to  the  certainty  of 
their  results,  nnd  like  him  he  recoixnized  nature,  or  the  healing  power  of 
nature.' as  t!h  >n\i\  ultimate,  ntuit  fined  and  undefinable,  but  (fortunately 
for  piiysiciHiib;  existing  and  powerful  assistant. 

In  neconlanee  ve'ith  lii;*  disposition  to  prnctical  olgpcts,  SJ■den^Ilnl  laid  litiU' 
weijihi  upon  anatomv  atitl  phj.siolojry,  »i  fef-ltnj:  which  he  shared  with  nhnoftt  nil  great 
practitioners.  Yet  he  reeogniztd  their  vhIuu  when  not  employed  in  the  production 
of  hy  potheses  based  upim  pure  theory.  The  latter  be  rcgected,  though  be  admitted 
hypolhesea  borrowed  from  practice  for  the  sake  of  elucidatiniE  disease,  and  especially 
for  tbe  determination  of  CQrative  indications,  or  of  a  definite  therapeutics  (hypothese8 


be  .'*pent  some  time  in  Mnntpnllior  pttrsiiini:  Iiis  medical  studies.  lUit  June  '25, 
1»;«»3,  he  was  admitted  a  ipciiiber  of  the  Koynl  Cuilege  of  Physicians  of  Lun<ion, 
pttiparatory  to  settling  permanently  in  that  city.  It  was  not,  liowever,  until  1670 
that  he  toolc  his  degree  of  M.  D.  fn  the  nnivei-sity  of  Cambridge.  Uts  chief  work, 
entitled  "  Observationes  Medicie",  is  said  to  have  been  written  originally  In 
English,  an'1  t<»  Imve  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  John  Mapletoft.  after 
whicli  tilt-  oi  l<;iual  sheets  were  destroyed.  It  appeared  first  in  the  year  1666. 
Sydenham  died  in  London  Dec.  29,  1689.  (H.) 

1.  **Ego  enim,  quotiea  naturam  nomlno,  toties  causarum  naturallnm  complexum 

qnendam  slgnllicarl  volo." 

2.  How  very  averse  Sydenham  was  to  all  mere  book-study  in  medicine,  mav  1 

Inferred  from  the  story  that  in  reply  to  T>r.  Richard  Blackmoio,  who  inquired 
for  a  good  guide  in  prautice.  lie  .sarcastically  recommended  "Don  Quixote"' 
This  work  Is  certainly  adapted  to  lead  one  to  the  keenest  observation,  particularly 
of  all  the  foibles  and  phantasies  of  mankind,  luid  tlie  advice  of  Syde^iam  was 
probably  designed  to  iiulic;ite  the  sj)erial  :i|>i'!i(  ;il>ility  of  such  observation  in 
medicine.  [1  s\ispoct  .Sydenluun  merely  inti-uded  to  suggest  that  to  a  physician 
who  proposed  to  guide  his  practice  by  books  alone  Don  Quixote  would  be  as  good  ^ 
as  any  other.  (H.)]  On  another  occasion  he  declared  that  the  arrivsl  of  a  good 
clown  exercised  a  moi c  benefleial  Influence  upon  the  health  of  a  city  than  that  of 
20  a-^^es  laden  with  dniurs 

3.  What  the  Ancients  call  "IMiysis'  or  "Natura"  has  mueh  in  eouinu)n  wjtli  wliat 

we  would  name  Uod.  * 

V 
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based  upon  practice;  1  o  &id  in  the  discovery  of  the  latter,  aod  tor  tiic  deicrioioauoo 
<^  the  loni^  neglected  "species  of  diMMfi",  be  demftbded estreaelj  earefiil  eliwm- 
tlon  and  deecripttoii  {fan  which  he  himself,  like  almost  all  great  praetitioneTS,  e.  f. 
Hippocrates,  Celsns,  Aretacus  etc.,  possessed  nn  artistic  aptitude),  for  be  recogaim 

(i'i  the  supreme  and  first  need  of  practice  a  definite  and  certain  method  of  treatmeot. 
haseii  tipon  fjppctps  hotanically  limiterl  (if  such  an  cxprps?:ton  is  permissible).  In 
liescription,  however,  the  coinuiun  every  day  cui»eH  with  wliich  the  practitioner  has 
mainly  to  deal,  and  the  typical  points  of  their  course,  should  be  chiefly  re^krded,  not 
the  exceptional  cases  (which  improperly  play  the  chief  rftte  in  onr  clinical  inatradioa 
of  the  present  day). 

iSydenham*s  conception  of  disease  is  something  active,  operative,  indeed  something 
like  nn  arttinl  prnctitionpr.  the  best  of  all  physicians  '  th*»  infornnl  physician  of  Pam- 
celsus),  for  he  regards  it  :is  a  natural  effort  of  the  body  to  remove  n><>r'ii<!  material  frt  in 
the  blood.  If  its  action  is  violent  and  quickly  ended,  we  have  to  do  with  an  scute 
disease,  but  if  it  ]»ogressas  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  the  conditions  are  chraaie. 
Fever,  in  particular,  is  the  most  important  process  of  purification,  designed  to  remiMr^ 
the  morbid  material  of  the  blood,  and  in  his  view  is  Snbstantlall}*  an  "  inflammatioa 
of  the  blood",  which  can  be  reco(.'ni-/.ed  by  the  crusta  phiogislica.  It  originates 
chiefly  from  cold  or  from  cpirlfmic  influrncoH. 

The  causes  of  disease  are  linktiown  intluences  and  chan'ics  (not  nietenrolopcal  • 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  flow  from  the  "bowels  of  the  earth  "  with  a  certain  rejru- 
larity  and  periodicity  —  this  holds  good  especially  for  epidemic  and  acute  diseases 
—  or  they  are  defects  of  the  humors  resnUing  from  an  improper  mode  of  life.  The 
latter  is  to  be  particularly  considered  in  clironic  conditions. —  From  the  same  c&o;e» 
however,  very  different  individuals  and  phenomena  of  one  and  the  same  species  of 
diisease  may  arise. 

i^e^ides  the  coostitutioa  of  the  seaj&on  —  he  considers  e.  g.  the  beginning  and  the 
ead  of  winter  each  year  to  dispose  to  pneomonia—  Sydenham  gave  especial  promin- 
ence to  the  epidemic  coostilation,  under  the  influence  of  which,  according  to  his 
observations,  all  other  diseases  occurring  during  any  occasional  epidemic  assnme  a 
special  character.  Hence  he  claims  a  "stationuiy  fever"*  as  a  kind  of  common 
fundamental  prm-rss,  an  rns  morf>i  From  Ififil  to  ]fi7;i  Sydenham  ohservr*!  five  ^iirh 
"  eof)<Jtitntiniirs  in  the  epidemi*  s  wliu  h  In-  <li  -t  ribes.  |)uriug  the  great  epidemic  of 
plague  in  London,  however,  he  did  not  remain  at  his  post. 

In  Sydenham's  special  pathology  the  "  inflammation  of  the  blood",  already  men- 
tioned, plays  the  chief  role,  and  upon  it  depend  pretty  nearly  all  acute  diseases  and 

oven  many  chronic  conditions.  A  few  only  were  ascribed  to  altered  (nerve-)  spirit;!. 
"  spirituK  "  I  like  hysteria),  to  weakness  of  digestion  (like  gout),  or  to  weakness  of  the 
blood  (as  dropsy)  etc. 

Therapeutics,  —  Sy<lenham  arrived  at  the  hfulhuj  power  of  "  unture  " ,  for  whecb 
he  made  such  great  claims  and  upon  which  he  laid  such  stress,  by  his  carefnl  obsei*' 
vation  of  epidemics.  This  power,  however,  he,  like  almost  alt  physicians  before  aod 
since  (Hippocrates  not  excepted),  so  understood,  that  there  nlwnrs  remained  a  good 
deal  for  the  physician  to  do,  and  TCry  often  quite  active  interference  was  required 
Tliuo  in  «vpliilis  Iip  «rnve  meroiirv  until  two  kilogrammes  of  saliva  were  dis<  hnrcfd 
daily.  1  lii.-?  interior* m  .  mi^ht  pas«  subjectively  for  "support  or  in<provenit?iit  otihe 
etfort.s  of  nature  ",  thoujili  very  often,  as  the  result,  the  health  was  ruined.  Syden- 
ham's therapeutics  manifeatly,  therefore,  can  claim  the  merit  of  simplicity  only  when 
compared  with  the  great  abuses  of  preceding  ages!  And  yet  he  employs  e.  g.  eightcea 
different  herbs  in  one  prescription,  and  that  merely  an  ointment  for  innnetion !  On 
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f  ^•'.V'  other  hand,  he  layt*  down  the  precept  thnt  a  repulnr  and  salutnrj  system  of  mnn- 
Hgement  cures  many  diseases  frequently  better  thiin  the  ftowders  of  tlie  apothe<  arj- 
•bop.  The  same  old  story,  which  remains  always  new,  thai  evert  u  physician  ol  the 
beat  principles  becomes,  and  must  become,  unfaithful  to  bis  principles  in  practice,  or 
•lae  HXi  s  victim  to  the  prejudices  of  the  public  and —  his  collenicnca! 

S^denhun  regnrds  not  only  the  oonatitntioo  of  the  individual*  bnt  also  that  of 
dineaaee  or  epidemics,  as  well  as  the  season,  the  cause  of  the  disease  etc.    He  is  like- 
wi«e  a  jrreat  advocate  of  the  antiphlopij^tic  method  in  almost  all  di.>-enses.  and  employs 
wi?h  this  object  diet,  cathartics  etc.,  and  above  all  bleedinir,  which  he  practised  with 
special  frequency.    Besides  these  he  values  very  hi>£hly  the  corroborant  method. 
Still  he  believes  both  these  methods  specially  efficacious  as  therapeutic  methods  In 
SMittte  diseases  only,  and  that  in  these  their  reliability  is  confirmed  by  experirnce, 
while  for  chronic  diseases  snoh  is  not  the  case.   The  utireliability  of  the  action  of 
dru^s  induced  Sydenham  to  hope  for,  and  to  rely  upon,  specifica  (like  Paracelsus), 
but  ot^tlu-se  he  recognized  only  one  ?in":le  article,  the  then  newly  discovered  cinchona, 
And  ill  ojjposition  to  all  theoretical  princijtles  as  well  :i.s  to  all  ihose  derived  from 
Antiquity,  he  entered  the  lists  in  defence  of  this  drun  with  uli  his  power.    Even  the 
effects  of  mercury  in  syphilis  he  ascribed  solely  to  its  favoring  the  evacuations. 
Among  drugs,  he  employed  especially  those  from  the  ve^table  kinizdom  (jalap, 
resins,  asafuetida  etc. ),  and  particularlj'  cinchona  and  opium  in  the  form  of  the  so- 
called  laudanum  liqui  ium  Sydenhamii,  wliich  had  been  already  brought  forward, 
bowcvor,  by  Theoplua-tn?  von  liohenheim.    The  latter  drug  he  considered  the 
noljh  St   and  n!mo«i  the  only,    Cardiacum  "  ( he  whs  very  fond  of  the  so-called  car- 
diiica).    Of  uiiueral  remedies  he  employed  calonu  l,  iron,  salts  etc. 

The  iji'eat  itnport.ince  of  Sycleiiham,  so  fur  Ui>  liis  own  ajjre  is  concerned, 
depends  after  upon  the  struggle  for  the  healins:  power  of  nalure  and  for 
simple  obsorvalion  and  treatment,  which  he,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  rather 
inaugiirati'ii  iliaii  fought  encriretically  to  a  conclusion  against  the  over- 
grown luxuriance  of  systems  and  theories.  For  the  future,  however,  he 
became  the  cli08eu  standard-bearer  of  progress  in  practical  medicine,  that 
Ib  of  that  return  (so  often  recurring  in  the  history  of  medicine)  to  the 
Hippocratic  method  and  art  of  healing,  which  are  founded  in  the  nature 
af  things  and  in  the  limits  of  human  ability,  and  are  therefore  imperish- 
able. 

Ad  of^nent  of  Sydenhftm  was  Bicqard  Morton  (1635-1698), 
also  a  practitioner  in  London,  who  likewise  (like  so  many  before  and  after  him) 
professed  to  follow  nature,  when  he  really  followed  his  own  ideas  and  highly  extolled 
the  heating  system  of  therai>eutics.  Ity  this  system  too  he  cured  the  sick  with  is 
great  snecess  n.s-  did  Sydenham  wiili  liis  coolinj;  system,  and  thus  either  the  power  of 
nattire  or  the  powerlessnes*  of  all  theraT  pvitic  method-*  'hu\  !iy  no  means  nny  error  of 
his  opponent,  as  Morton  believed)  wits  a*  ujonstrate*!.  Like  Fernel.  Morton  con- 
sidered all'diseaties  a  kind  of  poisoning  of  the  '  vital  spirits".  He  also  gave  a  very 
bmoos  description  of  smallpox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  masked  intermittents  and 
phthisis. 

Gideon  Harvey  (died  about  1700) 

occupies  an  entirely  isolated  position  among  the  physicians  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Uke  a  kind  of  Magnus  of  Alexandria  of  hi^  day  [He  was  ordinary  phyvician  to  king 
Charles  IT.,  medical  director  of  the  army  in  Flanders  in  the  year  1659,  then  physician 
to  William  III.  (16&0-1T02)  and  city  physician  of  London,  j  He  embraced  the 
expectant  method  (he  wrote  "The  art  of  caring  diseases  by  expectsUon  "  168i)), 
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aihi  w;n  n  spoiiriTO  to  the  physicians  of  his  day,  whom  ho  "designated  dunjiHioctors 
wiio  drive  out  diseases  t)irougu  the  anus  V  because  most  of  them  in  febrile  ducMcs 
gftve  s  cftihftttic  every  second  dmy  and  hegi^n  treatment  with  an  emetic  PMifci 
thiB  he  pnblisbed  eatirieal  writings  against  pfajsicians  { **The  Conclave  of  Phjsicians; 

detecting  their  intrigues,  frauds  and  plots  against  their  patients.  "  —  aud  it  hmu  tkcR* 
fore  been  his  fate  to  be  omitted  in  the  compendin.    On  the  other  hand,  * 
Sir  Thomas  Bbowne  (1606-1682)  of  London 

enjoyed,  and  still  onjoys,  great  reputation  as  ntithor  of  the  work  f-nfifled  **  Rfl'po 
Medici  '.  tliough  he  was  so  superstitious  that  in  1G64  he  swore  that  two  condemn^ 
old  women  were  actiml  witche??.''' 

ry.   TUB  AUVANG£MENT  OF  PATHOLOGY  HV  INDiVIDLAL  PHYSICIANS. 

It  was  not  so  much  'v\'itbln  the  schools,  to  which  most  physicians 

beloniired.  as  without  tlioir  directinir  influence  (so  far  as  this  was  possible 
for  those  who  lived  in  a  decidcMl  epoch  of  schools),  that  pntholo;r\-  in  the 
seventeenth  century  cxporicnccd  its  chief  onrichment  and  attained  a  8<'<  ure 
foundation.  Tender  the  lu-ad  of  enrichment  we  ma}"  include  the  rise  ol'  the 
so-called  geo<;raphical  diseases  and  of  the  pathology  of  the  trades,  witli  tli«f 
description  of  now,  or  newly  observed,  diseases.  On  the  f>ther  hand  the 
confirmation  of  diagnosis  in  living  by  investigation  of  the  pathologjoJ 
anatomy  after  death  may  be  reckoned  the  fouodation  of  pathologtcai 
science. 

The  seventeenth  century  exiiihited  in  medicine  a  great  biniilarity  in 
all  respects  to  our  own.  This  is  shown  in  the  number!*  ss  "0l)scrvati<>n<  s " 
and  Casus"  puhhshed  during  this  period,  which,  however,  upi>c'ured  at 
^'Decades  '  and  ■  Centuriiii   only,  not  in  some  few  examples. 

The  corner-stone  of  geographical  and  comparative  pathology  was  by  tie 

travels  of  the  physicians  of  this  period,  as  well  as  by  the  more  careful  obetMrvation  of 
epidemic  diseases  in  particniar,  in  which  this  centnry  of  wars  was  so  rich. 

In  the  subject  of  geographical  pathology  tho  fuUowing  physician.';  are  of  chief 
iniporiance:  Jiic.  Bontius  (  Beriberi,  died  in  Butuvia,  1631),  professor  in  l>'ydeii.  and 
Wilholm  Piso' (Lepois,  1B11-1(»7H),  the  former  for  the  East  Indies,  the  latter  for 
Brazil;  Kngelbrecht  Kiimpfer  ( Ifi'il-l  71<>  I  of  Lemgo,  tlie  (umous  traveller  in  Central 
Asia,  who  was  also  twice  in  Jupun  a»  ^iiip-8itrgeon,  and  whose  writings  until  very 
recently  formed  the  treasury  of  all  our  knowledjee  concerning  the  latter  country  and 
the  neiishhoriniK  islands  ^  Andreas  Cleyer  (diseases  of  the  East  Indies  and  Cbia«)  of 
Cassel  about  1H75,  a  ship-surgeon  in  the  Dutch  Indies;  WilL  m  G.  ten  Rhyne  of 
Devont'  T  (for  the  same  countries);  William  Cockborn  (The  diseases  of  seafaring 
people, 

1.  He  divides  the  physicians  oC  his  day  Into  six  classes:  ferrea,  asinaria,  Jesititica. 

aqnnria.  lanlaria  and  stercoraria,  according  as  their  favorite  systems  of  tJ^atment 
were  tlie  adniiiustratioii  of  iiuu,  H.H^e»'  milk,  eiucUoita,  niiueial  waters,  v<:ue«^ 
tion  or  purgutivcs.  ( li.  ^ 
S.  Browne's  "Euqnh-i«»  Into  Vulgar  and  Common  Krrors'*,  which  appeared  in  1616. 
does  not  seem  to  have  preserved  Its  atithor  from  the  ctmimonest  error  of  his 
age      T 1 . 1 

:i.  Two  otiiei  phyHiciiiiis  named  Ptso  also  lived  in  this  centiuy:  Uomobouus  I'bu,  an 
opponent  of  Hsrvey,  and  Charles  PIso  (1963*1635).  who  published  some  "Oboerva- 
kiones**.  A  Nicolas  Pim,  wIm>  was  ordinaiy  physician  uf  Ijorralne,  died  fn  the 
year  1590. 
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Th*"  followinir  physicians,  in  ndf^ition  to  mnn}*  othprs,  mndi;  themselves  prominent 
in  medicine  by  "Observutiones  ,  wlucb,  in  contrast  to  the  so-calieU  "Consilia". 
*noounccd  by  their  very  title  that  their  authors  occupied  the  newest  stand-point  of 
tlmtdaj:  Iibnnd  tm  Diemerbroeek  (11109-1674),  profetior  in  Utreclit;  Vinccnsio 
Baronio,  a  pbytieiM  of  Forit  (I^eiiropBeiimoiiia,  1633) ;  Zaentut  Lnsitanot  (Abmluuii 
Ziicufo,  1575-1642).  "  ObMTVationet";  J.  P.  Lotichius  ( 15!<H-1B6?)),  petechial  typhus 
in  He«<!p,  the  huho  plnirtTP  etc.;  F^aEar.  Rivifere  ( 1680-lfi55 :  tlie  "  I'otio  Rivei  ii "  is 
still  in  common  use  ,    ■  < )hservatione8*' ;    Herman  van  der  Heyden  i  l.')T2-lHjo). 
dysentery;  the  Dane,  Job.  Hhodius  (1587-1659),  "  Obsi  rvntiones  ' ;  Nic.Cbisneau 
(born  1601),  an  opponent  of  Schneider ;  Benedictus  Sylvaticui^  (died  1658),  "Consilia"; 
Fred,  van  der  Mje  (about  1027),  poleehial  typhus;  Arnold  de  Boot  (1606>1650), 
"  Oboervationes'*;  Thoniaa  Willis,  who  in  1674  determined  the  sweeineaa  of  diabetic 
nrinc  by  the  taire;  Pierre  Borel  de  Castrea  ( 1620-1 68'.>  i,  "  Observntiones  " ;  Isaac 
Catti^T.  a  p!i_vsieian  of  MontiH^llier,  "Observation's";  J.  M-jr«  l  i  aliout  1628).  pt  terhial 
l\  pluKs;  \  uleriiLH  Mnrtinius  in  Venice,  "Totins  infdicinR'  pracliv.'r  exnctifyima  coilec- 
tio";  Phil.  Salmutb  (died  1662).  "Observationum  medicarum  centurion  tres'  ;  J.  C.  Clau- 
dini  (died  1618),  *'  Obaervationes":  GaiUauroe  Loyseau,  "  Observationes  medicinales  et 
chimrgicales  ** ;  Job.  Jac.  Manget,  Prosaian  pfa jsician-in-ordioary,  **  Obwrvationes 
chirurjticales  ";  Thorn.  Bartholin  and  Wolfganjc  GabeUhofer  (born  1539)  "  CeDiuri«"; 
J.  Stephanus  "Consilia";  Malachiaa  Geif(er,  Medico  chirurg.  obaervationea  J  J.  Dan. 
Hor>t  f'lR'jn  ir>*J.'i^  of  riies<*en.  ordinary  physician  in  Darmstadt,  a  corrpspondrnt  of 
Harvey  s  ;    Wolll'iinji  Hoter  U'>l-*-l<>81 ).  cTf-tlnism  ;    Raimund  Tt>rti  (IHO;;  It',?!^', 
**  ConsuUatiune.s,  Ke&ponsa  et  Consilia";  Gerhard  Biasius  (died  1692),  '  Observniiones 
modictt  rariores";  Fried.  Lossius,  diaeues  of  the  nervoas  system ;  Bernb.  VerinK'ba 
(born  ltt28),  "  Obserrationes ioclndinf;  the  vagitus  oterinns;  Baltb.  Timaeus  von 
Guldenklee  (1609-1667),  ordinary  phy.sician  of  the  Groat  Elector,  '  Casu.s  medid- 
nalea";  Corn.  Stalpaart  van  der  Wiel.  "Centuri«";  Job.  Nic.  Pechlin  (1646-1706), 
"  Ob.servationes" ;    Ido  Wolf  '1615  ]('9H)  and  his  ««on  .Tohann  Christian;  Martin 
Lister  (died  1711);  G.  A.  Merckliii  (1644-1702);  the  elder  Mercklin,  of  the  .«ame 
Christian  name  (also  settled  in  Nuremberg,  where  this  medical  family  still  bur- 
Tivea),  lived  1613-1684;  C.  Van  de  Voorde  (1650-1720)  of  Amsterdam  (on  noma); 
Pioter  A.  Verduyn  of  Amsterdam  (flap  incision  in  ampntation);  J.Verisnioi  and 
Van  \Vloot*  ('ii  the  same  subject;  R.  Lowdbam  of  Oxford,  the  first  (1679)  to  make 
this  inLisiuii,'  and  with  the  hope  of  . "securing  healing  by  first  intention;  be  also 
wrntp  upon  this  plan  of  management;  Giov.  Battista  Cortesi  (1564-16H6j,  on  surgi- 
cal  operaliona. 

Bernartlino  Raranzzini  (1633-1714),  professor  in  Padun.  w.ns  ospedally 
emineDt  and  famous,  and  is  important  as  an  epidemiograplier,  and  the  first 
Htndcnt  of  the  so  called  trade- diseases,  on  which  suk^ect  he  wrote  his 
De  morbis  artificum  diatriba"  (1700). 


1.  Even  as  late  as  the  irth  century  the  practice  of  ani])nti\tion  was  limited  almost 
exrlii-«ively  tf)  remov;il  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  the  li;ind,  foot,  forenrm  ai;d  leg. 
Amputations  above  the  knee,  and  still  more  alwve  thi'  elbow,  \v»Me  regarded  as 
extremely  ventiiresouie  undertakings.  The  flap-operution  is  lii>t  incntioned  in  a 
letter  of  the  Kngilsti  wirgeon  James  Vonve  (Younff^  appended  to  his  ''Ciirms 
trlomphalia  e  terebinthina".  which  a|>pt  :\ifd  at  l/ondon  in  167'.».  He  describes 
the  operation  as  ])ei-forTne<i  by  IyO\v<lli;ini  of  » )xfo)d.  Sprengel  ascribes  the  inven- 
tion of  the  operation  to  Kichnrd  Wiseman,  ^^ergea^t-Surgeon  of  (  harles  II.  and 
James  II.,  hatnooMfitlonof  It  appears  In  Wiseman's  "Several  siin;lcal  treatises", 
published  at  r.iondon  In  1 676 1  Hiieser^.  (If.  i 
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The  famous  Jesuit  Atli&naiiiu^  KircLer  \  luilH-ltkk))  of  Fuiuu,  v^iio  aireadv  Uroa^ 
forward  the  Darwinian  maxim  "Struggle  and  counter-struggle  inaiiiuin  the  general 
life",  and  Mnght  in  ihe  microscopic  organisms  of  the  air  (**wonBa",  aeca  vilb  a 
microscope  of  low  power  in  potrefying  matters,  e.  g.  the  blood  and  poa  of  plages- 
patients  etc.)  the  cause  of  infectious  diseases,  especially  the  plague.  He  also  des- 
cribed hypnotism  in  eertntn  unimrtls;  .T{)!i.  riiri.stiuii  LanjiP  nnd  .Tpan  Bapt.  Goiffoe 
(1658-1730)  of  ijyons,  nccr-ptcd  u  similar  jmtliolo^in  animata.  Natli  Ho<i';:e«.  wto 
remained  in  London  during  the  plague  when  Sydenham  lied;  Lucai>  Scbacbt  <1$34- 
1689),  professor  in  Leyden  (scurvy),  and  JobaoD  Uellwig  (1618-1674)  of  Nof««»bcff, 
mast  also  be  mentioned. 

The  following  noii'^pideniie  new  digesses  were  described  duriog  the 
coarse  of  the  seventeenth  century :  Khachitis  (the  Latinized  form  of  the 
then  popular  name  rickets*')  b3'  Francis  Glisson^  (1050);  the  Guinea- 
worm  (known  alrcad}'  to  the  Ancients)  by  Georg  Ilteron.  Welacb  (lti24- 
1677),  a  pb3*8ician  of  Angsburg.  The  itch-mite  was  discovered  io  tlie 
pustules  of  itch  by  Giovanni  (.'oslroo  Bonomo*  in  1687,  on  tbe  atatement 
of  a  washerwoman ;  yet  be  was  not  applauded  as  a  discoverer,  becanse 
nothing  was  seen  anywhere  but  tbe  )x>palar  acridity  '\ 

The  apothecary  Diactnto  Cestoni  of  Livorno  bad  a  share  in  the  discorerj,  and  a 
certain  Isaac  Colonello  made  u  sketch  from  the  microscopic  preparation  in  question 
which  represented  the  mite  in  the  process  of  layinjr  egjrs.    Thf  mite,  i.  e.  the  animal 
and  its  cxistrncr  iti  tho  itch,  was  also  known  at  an  earlier  period  amor;:  th*'  pe'T'!* 
Jos.  J.  Scullger  ^  l.»40-lti01J)  of  Lcyden  described  it  (as  well  as  the  burrows^  in  1567, 
though  without  knowing  the  causative  relation  of  the  mite  to  tbe  eruption. 

The  Englishman  Thomas  Mouffet  (died  about  1600),  who  wrote  a  faraont  book'  on 
insects  (said  by  some  to  have  been  taken  from  Oesner's  manuscript),  was  tbe  6tst  lo 
give  a  plain  description  of  this  mite. 

Obst  rvntinn?  basi'd  upon  autopsies  were  pi5bH>lied  hy  Job,  Jac.  W.  pfer  { 1620 
1695).  archiater  at  Stli:iiriians«>n,  pby.sicisin-in-ordiiniiy  fo  tbe  I>iike  of  Wurtemberp. 
(apoplexy) ;  Gerhard  Bines  of  Amsterdam  ;  Giov.  Maria  iianciiii  (l(>5u-1720)  of  Home, 
a  famous  physician-in-ordinarj  to  the  pope  (De  sabitaneis  moriibns;  De  moto  cordis 
et  anenrysniatibus),  who  already  employed  percussion  of  the  sternum,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  hygtenist;  8eb.  Pissino  (De  cordis  palpitatione  copios* 
cenda  et  curanda,  1609);  Christopher  Bennet  (1617-1655)  and  Richard  Morton 

1.  GlUsou  was  anticipated  by  Daniel  Whistler  (died  1GS4},  who^  thesis  for  tbe 
Doctorate  at  l^eyden  in  ltt49  waji  entitled  *'  De  morbo  puerlll  ADglonim,  qnaai 
putrio  seinioiie  indi,yen;e  vwunt  Tlu'  IJickets".  'Ilie  Dutchman  Arnold  de  Boot 
'  Ifion-K;.',:;  ,  wlin  HPrvwl  in  the  Knt'lisb  army  in  Troland.  also  mentions  the  disease 
in  bis  "  (Jbservationes  medicie  de  alTectibus  omissis",  LuuUoii,  164!'.  The  "i'Ut- 
gellnm  Angliifsiftt  Tabes  Auglica"  of  Theoplttlus  de  Garaneteres,  published  ia 
liondon,  1647,  and  usually  mentioned  as  one  of  the  earliest  treatises  upon  rickets, 
accordinp  to  Dr.s.  S.  Gee  and  .lobn  S.  Billings,  is  devoted  to  an  obscure  form  of 
consumi>ti«>ii  nnd  nut  to  the  disease  in  question,  (ilisson's  " 'I'ractatn^^  de  Harlii- 
tide,  sen  morlio  puerilt  Kikets  dlcto",  Loudon,  ibM>,  was,  however,  the  hi-st  work 
which  excited  much  attention  to  tlie  disease  on  the  part  of  physicians.  (U.) 

3.  His  work  entitled  "  Osservazloni  intorno  a  Pellicelli  del  oorpo  umano"  appeared 
af  PMoretR-e  in  ltW7.    It  was  translated  into  Latin  hy  .li<^t'pb  Lan/<ini.  (H.) 

3.  The  work  r<*fi'rre(l  to.  entilled  "Insectorum  seu  miuitnonun  iininialiunj  1  lieatrum", 
was  the  continuation  and  conclusion  of  a  work  which  bad  been  undertaken  l>y 
Conrad  Gesner,  Edward  Wotton  and  lliomaa  Penn.  It  was  published  by  Tntqnet 
de  Mayerne  In  London,  t68i,  many  years  after  tbe  death  of  Its  autbor,  (B.) 
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(  both  on  phthisis  piiimonum  I ;  R.  VieuHS<»ns  ( I)is«'nst's  of  the  heart) ;  Willis  (  Di&eases 
of  the  brain);  Hud  others,  whom  wc  suull  iearu  to  know  when  we  come  to  tliscuas 
pathological  anMomjr  proper. 

b.  Smgwy  (OjditlulBOlogy.  Otokgy,  DefttJitiy). 

In  contnist  to  the  systems  and  schools,  which  flourished  so  luxuriantly 
in  the  medicine  of  the  seventeenLh  ctaiury.  and  to  the  often  excessive 
partisanship  and  adulation  of  their  disciples,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  surgery . 
on  the  whole,  working  up  slowly  into  a  scientific  branch  free  from  specula- 
tion, and  the  better  surgeons,  most  of  whom  were  distinguished  for  their 
modesty,  striTing  more  and  more  by  stody  and  observation,  even  in 
GermaDy,  to  acquire  for  themselm  and  their  department  a  scientific 
poBitioQ,  to  elevate  it  and  place  it  upon  a  secure  basis.   The  seventeenth 
ooatary  accordingly  is  nndoubtedly  highly  important  in  the  history  <^  the 
development  of  surgery  through  this  very  elevation,  attained  in  silence  snd 
acoompllsbed  within  itself,  although — and,  indeed,  as  the  result  of  the  Acts 
just  stated — it  could  not  enter  into  history  distinguished  by  such  brilliant 
advanoes  and  disooveries  as  marked  the  centuries  preceding  and  following. 
Surgery  too  now  won  a  wider  field  tbr  action,  since  the  Clemianic  peoples, 
the  Dutch,  English.  Oermans  and  Danes,  who  had  up  to  this  time  attained 
little  prominence,  now  began  to  distinguish  themselves  also  in  this  depart- 
ment  Hence  it  is  that  the  number  of  surgeons  known  by  the  writings 
which  they  have  left  us,  or  by  their  disooveries,  is  very  large  when  com> 
pared  with  that  of  the  sixteenth  centur}*.   The  increased  scientific  activity 
in  the  surgical  department  laid  the  foundation  of  the  high  position  and 
estimation  of  surgery  and  suigeons  which  marked  the  18th  century. 
Among  the 

cc.  Italians, 

who  had,  on  the  whole,  already  fallen  fh>m  their  former  domination  in 
medicine,  we  may  mention 
Samtorio  Santobo, 

who,  M  we  kiioir,  dtsttnicaisbed  bimMlf  bj  the  invention  of  vurlous  instruments  (a 

trocar  for  p!»rncpnte?'is  abdominis,  a  speculum-Uke  instrument,  a  kind  of  lithotrite, 
a  Belf-injoctii);;  Mpparatiis  and  a  kind  of  shower-bathj  and  A.  M.  Valsalva,  a  good 
aurist  and  operator,  who  ♦  iiiployt  'l  the  ligature. 

Cesark  Magati  (lolil-  U'Al )  of  Pcandinno. 
snbsequently  professor  at  Ferrara,  was  particular!}  pruuiiuent  a^  u  surgeon,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  surgery,  an  art  vboee  entire  saccess  depends 
apoa  the  treatment  of  wounds.  Plasters,  balsams,  pooltices,  salves,  tents  etc.,  with 
all  their  resulting  oncleanness,  were  still  the  fashion,  and  against  tliose  abuses  Magati 
now  insisted  upon  simplification  of  the  Trratmrnt  of  wonntI>  ami  tlio  infrequent  change 
of  dressing*;.  Instead  of  cbattging  tl>e  latter  i^eN  eral  times  a  day,  as  was  thf>  custom 
be  would  have  them  renewed  but  once  in  four  days,  'i  hese  novelties  forced  him  to 
defend  himself  against  many  of  bis  contemporaries,  and  at  last,  when  he  had  already 
joined  the  Franoiscan  order,  compelled  bim  (o  reply  to  Bennert  He  died  as  the 
resalt  of  a  lithotomy.  His  chief  work  was  entitled  "  De  rara  medicatione  vnlnemm  " 
(Venice,  1616).  Of  eqnal  eminence  was 
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Makco  Alr£lio  Seveumo  (1580-1656)  of  Tareia  io  Calabria. 
He  was  atfirat  a  lawyer,  than  a  inofttMor  at  Naples  and,  like  manj  surgeoae  of  tfcii 
century,  an  important  anatomist.   He  was  fond  of  trepsnning  (an  operation  •(  this 

time  very  common)  and  operated  open  bare>lip  epulis,  empyema,  performed  brorcK- 
otomy,  tied  tbe  crural  artery  hi)ch  up  for  aneurism  of  the  popliteal  and  recojrr) "  ^-ed 
benign  tumors  of  the  breast.  Yet,  like  the  surgeon  next  mentioned,  hp  was  a  j;j,^rjal 
friend  of  the  actual  cautery,  an  offshoot  of  Grxero-Ai abian  siir;!erv  not  spt'edilj 
uprooted,  and  which,  as  we  know,  still  bloomed  in  our  own  century  <  Larrey,  Rust  eic^ 

PiETRo  Ds  Marcbitti  (1589-167H)  of  Padaa, 
a  bold  and  versatile  operator,  was  profesRor  of  surgery  in  his  native  ciQr*   We  mum 
mention  also 

G1U8BPPB  Francirco  BoRRt  (1625  or  1627-1695  or  1704,  Biinbiui» 
Borro)  of  Milan, 

the  son  of  a  physician  and  specially  skilful  as  an  oculist.  He  is,  hofrever,  better 
ktiown  from  hi.s  sad  fiitc.  In  consequ^'ncf  of  his  IIKlmhI  reliizions  views  he  was  driven 
into  exile,  and,  having  been  dclivoreW  uj)  by  (Ifrmany  on  the  requii»itioi)  of  the  papal 
ouncio,  wore  away  hi.s  life  in  Home,  first  in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  and  then  la 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  wbere  the  poor  fellow  died  after  a  prison-life  of  25  year*. 

OiovAKNi  Battmta  Cortksi  (1554-1636), 
professor  of  anatomy  and  snrgery  in  Bologna  and  Messina  (rhinoplasty);  Adrssa 
van  Spieghel  ($pi<;oHus  1578-1626),  who  practised  trepanning  seven  taniee  npoB» 
single  patient;  Jac.  Zannaro,  eminent  in  the  rhinoplastic  art; 

Dion.  Sancassini  (1G59-1738), 

whose  treatment  of  wonn<l>;  followed  th*»  principles  of  Majrnti ;  Giuseppe  liar  yoni 
( 1663-17:i0)  of  Ferrara  ( Runshot-wounds,  wounds  of  the  head,  arteriotomy  ^ :  Torama*© 
Alghi.si  (1669-17 IS)  of  Florence;  Carlo  Musituno  (1G35-1714J,  professor  at  ^aple». 
who,  according  to  E.  Albert,  was  already  acquainted  with  the  red  color  of  the  retina 
—  Bott-Kfihne's  "Sebpvrpur";  Paolo  Manfredi  (about  1668),  professor  at  Borne,  and 
a  votary  of  transfusion  and  infusion,  which  operations  were  also  practised  at  that  t-  me 
by  Gnglielmo  Eiva  (If)2T  K>77)  of  Asti  in  Piedmont,  surgeon  in  Borne,  aad  Carlo 
Fracsfisnti  Bernnrdino  (irnga  of  Rome  was  also  a  sorgeon  of  importance  dntiniE 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  rontury     A  mong 

The  Fhknck, 

who,  in  the  century  of  Rieheiieu.  Mazarin,  Louia  XIV..  Comeille,  Radne. 
MoU^re,  F^nelon,  Lafontaine.  la  Brny^r«.  Boileao,  Boaaaet  eta,  laid  securelj* 
the  foandation  of  that  leaderabip  in  surgury  which  thej  were  to  bold  wiib- 
out  a  rival  in  the  18tU  ocDturr,  wliilo  in  the  17tb  they  bad  rivala  even  in 
Germany,  the  surgeon  Morel,  br  his  inveDtion  of  the  toomiqnet  at  the 
sit  jio  of  Bcsanyon  in  \ho  yt-ar  1(174,  was  a  benofiictor  of  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  ilu-  knife.  That  Jean  Baptiste  Deuis  (died  1704),  physician  uf 
Louis  XIV..  with  the  a0Biataiu;e  of  the  anrgeon  Emmerex,  performed  the 
flfst  trauafuaioQ  io  man,  cannot  be  regarded  aa  any  permanent  gain  to 
aurgery. 

The  transfusion  of  the  blood  of  the  young  into  the  veins  of  the  old,  in  order  lo 
nsynvenate  the  latter.*  had  for  a  Ions  period  been  a  pivm  dttiderium,  to  which  Marti* 

1.  The  most  ancient  art  of  rejuvenation  —  for  the  Aneieals  also  made  nany  effosts  la 

this  dii-ei'tion  was  very  different.  Tlins  David  in  his  extreme  old  a^e  appro* 
printed  for  rejuvenating  pnipoees  the  most  beaotifol  nalden  in  Israel,  and 
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iius  t  icinus  aad  Hieron.  Cardanus,  among  others,  had  given  expression.  Andreas 
libavius^  hy  recommending  the  operation  (1615),  and  Oiov.  Colle  (died  1631), 
profeasor  at  Padua,  faj  hie  dMeri]»tion  of  a  method  {191B),  had  aapplied  new  aapport. 

Bichard  Lower  and  Robert  Boyle  practised  tranafaaion  in  dofu.  The  London  Faculty 
•OQitbt  the  value  of  the  operation  in  itt  preservation  of  life  after  excessive  lirrmor- 
rhages.    'WhU'"  the  phvsicinns  mentioned  above  hnd  cnndootrd  nrterinl  Mood  into 
a  vein.   Klitiiind  Kiiiir,  ordinnrv  phvsician  of  Charles  II.,  in  tiie  same  yc&r  16H5 
practitied  a  transfusion  from  vein  to  vein.    Denis  was  the  6r8t  to  carry  out  the  same 
operation  practically  with  lamb's  blood  upon  a  patient  ainkinfc  under  an  excessive 
▼eaeseetiou  —  an  operation  very  generally  abused  in  the  l)th  century  (even  the 
Czar  Peter  L  had  himself  bled  once  a  year).    'J'he  patient  became  maniacal  after  the 
operation,  urinated  blood  after  its  repetition,  and  finally  died.    Lower  and  King,* 
however,  undertook  the  operation  npnn  a  healthy  prrpon.  :u)'l  met  with  success. 
Riva,  on  the  euntrHry,  transfused  blood  into  a  phthisical  patient,  who  (like  most 
patients  who  nndcr^jo  direct  transfusion  in  our  own  day)  speedily  died,  while  Paolo 
Manfredt  finally  had  a  successful  result  Since  most  of  the  operations  had  turned 
out  nnfortanat«ly  or  bad  been  barren  of  results,  the  operation  itself  was  6 rst  com- 
bated with  the  Bible  (e.       by  Bart.  SaniinelU,  a  physician  of  Rome),  and  then 
forbidd»  n  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  whose  action  was  finally  followed  hy  the  pope. 
In  onr  own  cf'ntur}'  transfusion  has  a^aiii  !ippp:irtMi  iuiil  liisappeared  —  another 
evidence  ot"  the  similar  tendencies  of  the  iTiii  hihI  I'.'th  ci  nturies. 

Of  the  French  family  of  lithotomists,  the  Colots,  Laurent  and  Philippe 
(1593-1  GoO)  his  son,  distinguished  themselves  in  this  century  as  capable 
and  |x>pular  specialists.    The  last  member  of  this  family,  Fran9ois.  died  in 

Mohammed,  after  the  death  of  the  aged  Kadi  jab.  seleeted  also  two  wives  aged  7 
and  H  years,  to  strengthen  his  failing  powers.  [Vet  the  ancient  Medea  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  modern  plan  —  perhaps  because  she  was  a  woman.   (II  )] 

1.  Be  seems  to  have  written  under  the  Influence  of  Magnus  Fegel  (leM),  a  professor 

in  Kostock.   See  Haef*er.  (U.) 

2.  Tl»e  active  rivalry  of  the  difleicnt  nations  in  the  study  and  practiee  of  the  opera- 

tion of  transfusion  is  sbowu  by  the  fact  that  the  fii'st  operatiou  o(  Denis  was  per- 
formed  June  15, 1667;  Edmund  King  In  England  followed  with  a  cMe  Nov.  23,. 
1607;  Blva's  first  case  occurred  In  December  of  the  same  year  and  Punnann 
operated  in  1668.  The  operation  awakened  some  singular  questions.  Thus  Boyle 
was  curious  to  know  whether  it  could  change  the  teniperanient  of  the  patient, 
whether  the  transfusion  of  lamb's  blood  into  the  veins  of  a  dog  would  ultimately 
convert  the  dog  Into  a  sheep  etc.,  while  SIgismund  Elsholz  of  Berlin  proposed  to 
reounelle  all  unhappy  marriages  by  the  reciprocal  transfusion  of  the  blood  of  the 
"incompatible"  consort*;'  The  t:o«>ipinfr  Samuel  Pepys  records  in  his  diary  tnider 
date  of  Nov.  til.  1667:  "With  (  reed  to  a  Tavern,  where  Dean  Wilkins  and  others : 
and  good  discourse:  among  the  rest  of  a  man  that  is  a  little  frantic  (tnat  iiuth 
been  a  kind  of  Ulnlster,  Dr.  Wilkins  saying  that  be  hath  read  for  blm  In  bis 
church),  that  is  poor  and  a  debauched  man,  that  the  Oolleuc  hnvt-  hired  for  20s,  to 
have  some  of  the  blood  of  a  sheep  let  into  his  body:  and  it  is  to  be  done  on  Satur- 
day next.  They  purpose  to  let  in  about  twelve  ounces ;  which  they  compute  l» 
wbat  will  be  let  In  In  a  minute's  linie  by  a  wateh."  On  the  30tb  of  the  same 
month  he  writes:  **  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  person  who  bad  his  bJood  taken  out. 
He  speaks  well,  and  did  tlils  day  pive  t!ie  Society  a  relation  thereof  in  Latin,  say- 
ing that  he  finds  himself  much  better  since,  and  as  a  new  man  ,  but  he  is  crneked 
a  little  in  his  head,  though  he  spealu  ver>'  reasonably  and  very  well.  Ho  iiad 
bat  90s.  for  his  suffering  It,  and  Is  to  have  the  sane  again  tried  upon  him :  be  first 
sound  man  that  ever  had  It  tried  on  him  in  England,  and  but  one  that  we  hear  of 
In  France."  (H.) 
33 
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1706.    This  speciality  of  lilhotomy  must  have  found  at  that  period,  to  all 
appearances,  considerably  more  material  than  would  be  the  case  to  day. 
Tbe  field  of  general  surgery  in  France  exhibited  too  at  this  epoch  no  small 
number  of  zealous  laborers,  though  the  most  of  them  failed  to  make  their 
names  fkmous.   Among  these  were  Francois  Thc^-venin  (died  165C);  Jean 
A'igier  (1614^1658)  ;  J.  de  Marque  (band.agiug,  1618)  ;   Jean  Btenalse 
(bistouri  cach^,  1601->1681^ ;  Jos.  CoviUaid  (properly  Couillaid  ;  Le 
chirurgien  operateur,"  Lyon,  1633);  the  family  Yefdne  (Lanmi  8r,  died 
1695,  Laarent  Jr.  died  1703,  J.  Philippe,  the  elder  brother  of  tbe  last 
mentioned);  Francois  Tolet  (Trai(6  de  la  Hthotomie,  1673);  Jean  de 
Lannay  (lithotomist  and  monk,  bom  1649);  Goursand,  who  snrviyed  until 
tbe  18th  century  and  was  the  first  to  describe  incarceratio  stercsoralis; 
Jean  Jacques  Manget  (1652-1742);  Jos.  Guichard  Duvemey  (growth  and 
nutrition  of  the  bones  bjr  the  periosteum);  Augustine  (165S-1730)  and 
Michel  Antoine  Belloste  (inventor  of  tbe  long  famous  liquor  BelloBtii);  la 
Vaugnyon  (operations,  1696);  J.  de  la  Charridre  (suigical  operations. 
1696);  Daniel  le  Clerc  (1652-1728)  of  Geneva;  Jean  Ant  Lambert  Oojee- 
tions  in  hydrocele);  Nicolas  Andbry  of  Lyons  (1658-1742),  profeaaor  at 
Paris,  wrote  on  ortbopisdic  surgety  and  originated  the  name  ''orthop^e**; 
Pierre  Bionis^  a  famous  surgeon  (died  1718),  ordinary  surgeon  of  tbe  queen 
of  France  and  of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  who  was  the  fiiat  to  empha- 
size the  effects  of  rickets  upon  the  pelvis ;  Jacques  Baulot  (Beaulieu,  1651- 
1714),  who  fh>m  a  day  laborer  and  a  soldier  worked  himself  up  to  tbe  poai- 
tion  of  a  famous  lithotomist^  and  was  a  surgeon  of  Isating  importance. 
After  joining  the  Franciscans  he  bore  the  name  of  Frdre  Jacques,  and  under 
this  title  passes  for  the  inventor  of  lateral  lithotomy.   Bartb^lemy  Saviard 
(1666-1702),  maitre-chirurgteu  of  the  H6tel-Dieu,  who,  among  other  thinga, 
determined  tbe  seat  of  strangulation  to  be  in  tbe  neck  of  the  hernial  sack 
was  also  eminent  as  a  lithotomist  and  hemiotomist.   George  Mareschal 
(1658-1736),  ordinary  surgeon  of  Louis  XIV.  and  one  of  tlie  promoteiB 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Academic  de  Chirnrgie  in  the  fbllowing  centory. 
was  a  rapid  lithotomist  —  stories  are  told  of  8  lithotomies  in  half  an  boor ! 
—  and  a  bold  surgeon,  and  Is  also  famous  for  his  services  in  improving  the 
schools  of  surgery  in  France. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  ophthahnology  in  France  was  especiaU}- 
advanced  and  excellently  cultivated,  though  even  yet  it  was  assigneil  t4:» 
the  despised  surgeons.  Among  the  French  oculists  and  surgeons  of  that 
day  we  must  mention,  before  all  others,  Antoine  Maitre-Jean  (Maitre-Jan, 
bom  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century),  who  disputes  with  Pierre 
firisseau  (1631-1717)  of  Tournay,  professor  in  Donav  'the  German  Rolftak 
has  no  share  in  it)  the  honor  of  first  recognizing  the  true  seat  of  gray 
cataract  in  the  lens,  1705.  The  Parisian  surgeons  Ri'my  Lasuier  and 
Francois  Quarrt*  had  still  earlier  (16nO)  expressed  the  Bame  opinion. 
Pierre  Borel  (died  ICSP^i.  Plempius,  some  decennia  earlier,  and  Jacob 
i^cbaliing  (1615,  Opthalmia,  seu  disquiaitio  hermetioo-galenica  de  natora 
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oculorutn,  A n !};cntrost)  Erfurt,  Joh.  BiBchoff),  held  similar  views  in  oeitain 
eases  of  cataract. 

Brisseau,  however,  was  the  first  to  cleraonstratc  by  dissection  that  the 
lens  is  clouded  in  cataract.  The  Acad{'inie,  to  which  he  comraunicated  liis 
obnervations,  at  tirst  declined  to  accept  his  conclusions,  until  Jean  Mery 
<1 645-1722),  the  famous  chirurgien-m.'vior  of  the  Hotel  des  Tnval ides  and 
snrsreon  of  the  TIotel-Dieu,  had  d»  ni'>u.3U;iied  l>efore  them  the  pathological 
anatf'niy  of  tlie  disease.  With  tluse  may  bo  joined  Jean  Baptiste  Verduc, 
v,[t>>  has  been  already'  meuiioued,  and  who  described  well  the  operations 
upon  the  eyes. 

Otology,  under  the  pen  of  Jos,  (ruiehard  Duverney  (1048-1730), 
professor  of  anatomy  at  Paris,  wlio  was  tlie  first  to  describe  diseases  of  the 
ear  in  accordance  with  their  anatomical  seat,  grew  up  into  a  new  depart- 
ment of  science,  after  anatomy  in  his  hands  had  stipplied  a  more  complete 
explanation  of  the  internal  .structure  of  the  ear.  and  Giinther  Christoph 
J^ciiellhutamer  (1649-171C).  in  his  work  on  the  hearing  (  l(iS4),  had  demon- 
strated that  the  "'inborn  air"  (Aer  ingenitiis)  of  the  Ancients  was  not  to  be 
retained  as  the  special  instrument  of  hearing.  Dentistry  aLsu  experienced 
some  incidental  advancement  at  the  hands  of  Pierre  Diouis,  Jean  iiuptiste 
Verduc  and  other  French  surgeons.  —  Among  the  / 


who  in  this  oenUir>'  sank  more  lapidlj  than  any  other  people  of  history 

under  the  loss  of  their  political  supremacy  and  their  commerce  to  the 
Butch  and  English,  utter  domestic  ruin  was  tinally  accomplished  by  their 
etforte  to  introduce  unity  of  the  faith.  In  these  etforts  the  industrious 
Noofs  were  extirpated  under  Philip  III.  That  in  these  struggles  they  had 
no  leisure  to  devote  to  the  cultivation  of  science,  and  sunk  low  both  in 
general  culture  and  in  medicine  and  surgery,  will  be  readily  understood  by 
the  student  of  the  history  of  civilization'.  Still  Feliciano  d*  Almeida  (died 
1726)  and  Uieron.  de  Ayaia  (about  1672)  m  mentioned  as  suigeons. 


reape*!  no  such  benefits  in  the  department  of  sur^ary  from  the  Thirty 
Vearjj"  War,  as  did  the  French  in  their  wars.  That  there  were,  however, 
men  of  enlarged  experience,  independent  thought  and  careful  observut  n  >ii 
among  the  German  barber-surgeons  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  hiill 
belonged  to  guilds  and  educated  themselves  simply'  by  travel  and  private 
study,  is  proven  at  a  very  early  period  by 

Georo  Hytell,  of  Weissenfels  in  Saxony, 
who  displays  much  clearness  of  thought  in  hia  medical  histories  and  maripiial  notes. 
He  follows  the  surgical  principles  of  Paracelsos,  and  gives  a  few  jndicioiis  simplifica- 
tions in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  though  he  also  subscribes  to  the  oddities  of  his  day, 

1.  In  art  alone  they  maintained  their  siatidhiK,  and,  indeed,  in  Murillo  attained  tlie 
Mine  of  tbelrfame.  The  other  branches  of  intellectual;  life  stood  far  beneath 
th^r  level  at  an  earlier  day. 


f'  Spaniards, 


d.  The  Gkrmaks 
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e.  g.  when  be  sf^ecially  cautions  against  "LiebesApiel",  even  in  the  moat  thfliac 

injuries. 

WiLHKLM  Fabbiz  OF  iABRV  (15GU-1G34, Fftbricius  Uildanosj  of  Hilden 

near  Cologne 

is  specially  eminent  for  h'm  siruggles,  his  kuowkdge,  Ida  e.vpi'ric-nf*' and  his  erudition. 
In  uiiiuy  of  his  traits  he  reminds  us  of  Pare,  and  bis  motto  engraved  upon  a  copper- 
plate, "  Omuia  tatela  •  Deo'\  ao  charaeteristic  of  the  harable  sense  of  this  pioea 
man,  recalls  to  ut  the  airoilmr  motto  of  the  prent  Fi^eocb  sori^on.  He  bad  attended 
for  a  short  tine  a  high-school  in  Cologne,  where  he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  th^ 
Latin  langufiirp,  which  very  many  of  the  barbers  of  that  day,  who  were  held  in  such 
little  e««teem,  acquired  by  their  own  efforts,  ile  then  camf  as  nti  apprentice  to  G^-neva. 
and  was  finally  appointed  surgeon  of  the  city  and  canton  ot  Berne.  His  wite  too 
was  a  skilful  midwife,  and  on  occasion  did  not  hesitate  to  take  a  band  in  surgery  like- 
wise. His  children  he  lost  hj  the  plague.  Fjabris  was  constantly  associated  with 
many  learned  physicians  of  his  time,  including  Gregor  Horst  ( 1578-1636 K  professor 
in  Giessen,  and  Hermann  Conrin>r,  the  latter  of  whom  said  of  Fabricitts  that  he  coold 
nevfr  think  of  hira  without  f^ih  iit  thuiikfulness.  Fuljrir.  von  Hilden  was  a  receptive, 
riitlier  than  a  prodnctivp  spirit,  like  Wurt/  and  Puriiiiinii.  lie  wa«  di'>ftnfii:i«=};»  fl  fnr 
a  classical  education,  quite  rare  among  the  surjioojis  of  that  day  —  he  even  wrote 
Latin  ^  for  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient  phyeiciaus,  bis  rich  experience  and  his  skill 
in  observation.  He  was  likewise  perfectly  at  home  in  the  medical  portion  of  thera^ 
peutict,  and  utilized  this  knowledge  in  the  treatment  of  surgical  lesions.  In  the 
invention  of  insirnmonts  he  was  particularly  fertile,  and  he  was  even  bold  a^  an 
operator,  being  the  fir}>t  to  amputate  the  thigh,  an  operation  which  even  Pari-  li.nl 
venftirpd.  Yet  he  still  employed  a  knife-?;ha{)t  d  cautery  to  obviate  ba  nioi  r  li:v_.  m 
reduced  patients  (Griiuder),  although  he  was  acquainted  with  lij|;atiou.  Fubncius 
was  an  enemy  of  all  novelties.  Hence  he  was  an  active  opponent  of  Wilrtx,  and  « 
partisan  of  trepanning,  an  operation  greatly  abused  in  the  17th  c^ntuiy.  Hilden  was 
the  first  learned  German  surgeon,  generally  recognized  and  esteemed  by  the 
physicians.  He  did  not  embrace  exclusively  the  maxim  of  his  colleagues  that 
surgerj'  was  nifrfhr  n.  mmu-v  of  practical  dcxtrrity,  "'though  until  this  is  affjtiired  a 
few  hundred  pea^aiil.s  mu.sl  pet  ish  .  On  tiif  contrar}",  he  deijuuKh  d  of  the  ^tiini-' n  a 
good  education,  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  the  stud^'  of  the  ancient  physician*  and 
surgeons,  which  he  himself  zealously  pursued.  Hence  he  was  a  cautious  and  very 
fertile  author,  respected  as  an  equal  by  the  learned  physicians.  Thonph  he  oftea 
supported  obstinately  the  views  of  the  Ancients,  including  Galen,  he  wxs  w  t  a  good 
observer  and  in  practical  lifo  an  able  surgeon.  He  was  also  distinguished  as  an 
oculist  and  nuri^t  ? ear-speculum,  l")>^O  i  Arnnii'jr  nthr>r  thin<ri'  he,  or  his  wifr-,  rrrnoved 
a  particle  ot  iron  tVom  tiio  >iii('M  rK  iuI  luyi.Ts  ol"  tin-  curnea  by  means  of  a  niagnet. 

A  man  nf  similar  principles  but  of  greater  operative  genius  and  originality,  a 
born  surjieou,  was  the  intrepid 

Matthias  Gottfuikd  Pi  rjianx  (1C48-1721)  of  Liihon  in  Silesia, 
finally  settled  in  Bresiau,  of  whom  we  have  already  made  mention.    He  was  a  bold 
and  eiperienced  operator,  knocked  about  and  educated  in  the  field,  and  author  of  a 
military  surgery.  Thus  in  paracentesis  of  the  thorax  he  regarded  the  entrance  of  air 

as  of  no  very  great  importance,  he  trepanned  forty  times,  pr:ictised  transfusion, 
operated  for  aneurism,  performed  bronchotomy  etc..  and  greatly  lamented  the  low 
state  of  snrjrery  in  fiermany.  He  rejrnrdiMl  a  kiiowledji*-  of  anatomy  and  of  the 
ovperit-nce  uf  the  ancient  physicians  trn  a  prime  rcquisitt;  tor  the  surgeon.  Gunshot 
wounds  he  did  not,  like  Hilden,  consider  poisoned ;  wounds  of  the  intestine  be  treated 
with  the  simple  sntnre;  he  was  acquainted  with  the  bimanual  examinatiim  for  ttoM, 
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■was  an  eftrnest  oppunent  of  the  maltreatment  of  wounds  by  keepmj:  them  open, 
frequently  cleansin):  etc.  He  was  also  a  skilful  oculibt,  and  famous  as  a  plague- 
physician.  Prokach  hM  also  recently  pointed  out  tbe  fact  that  Pttrmann  employed 
the  specQlom  ani  and  ▼aginv  in  the  diaienoeiB  and  treatment  of  syphilis,  thongh 
Ricord  prides  himself  greatly  apon  his  introdQction  of  the  same  procednre,  and 
regards  it  as  a  title  of  undying  fame  for  himself. 

The  physician  and  surgeon  Johann  Scitltbtus  (1595-1645)  of  Ulm, 
■on  of  a  poor  sailor  and  educated  at  Padua,  is  famous  as  a  surgical  writer  of  this 
period.    He  was  followed  aomewhat  later,  and  in  the  same  department,  by 

Joseph  Schmidt, 

< lustrum,  ehir ,  1649),  who  recommends  the  drinkinfc  of  urinp  in  fever,  a  remedy  still 
employed  ^instead  of  quiutiie)  by  the  people  along  tbe  itlunt>.  Tbe  author  was 
formerly  acquainted  with  a  man  who  drank  no  water,  but  simply  bis  own  nrine,  until 
tbe  day  of  his  death,  regarding  it  as  a  prophylactic  agaiost  fever. 

Johann  von  Mcralt  (1655-1733)  of  Zurich, 
was  also  a  capable  surgeon. 

Among  the  German  surgeons  and  writers  on  surgical  subjects  in  the  seventeenth 
century  we  must  also  mention  :  Paul  Ammann^  (1^4-1691)  of  Breslau,  professor  in 

Leipzig,  who  was  willing  to  practise  castration  in  snrcocele  only;  Heinrich  Meibom 
<  ir>90-16?i5),  professor  of  therapeutic?;,  history  antl  poetry  at  Helmstedt;  Florian 
Matthis,  who  performed  in  1602  the  first  gastroiomy  to  remove  a  knife  which  had  been 
swallowed;  Daniel  Schwabe,  a  litbotomist and  surgeon  in  Kdnigsberg,  who  practised 
in  1636  the  second  gastrotomy  for  the  removal  of  a  fork ;  Oeorg.  Gelmann  (bom  1683) 
of  Bamberg,  who  described  percutaneous  ligation  in  1652;  Acoluthus  of  Breslau,  who 
in  l(»93  practised  a  partial  resection  of  the  jaw;  Anu  de  Heide,  established  by 
experiment  that  the  formation  of  callus  was  the  new  formation  of  bone;  Justus Theod. 
Schonkntf.  who  proposed  ovariotomy  in  1(185;  Vohler,  who  in  1690  proposed  amputa- 
tion at  the  liipjoiiit,  and  executed  the  operation  upon  the  cadaver;  Mich.  Bernh. 
Valentini  (1657-1726),  professor  in  Giessen;  Johann  Helfrich  Jungken  (1648-1726), 
physieus  in  Frankfort*on-the-Main,  who  plead  in  behalf  of  the  union  of  surgery  and 
nwlicine;  Ai  raham  Gebema,  already  mentioned,  who  deserves  credit  for  his  bettw 
treatment  of  wounded  soldiers  and  his  better  education  of  the  "  Feldacheerer  "  (army 
surgeons).  lie  was  also  a  jrrent  enlojiift  of  the  Japanese  moxa,  which  was  introduced 
into  populariiy  as  a  new  remedy  by  the  Dutch  pastor  Buschof  in  htio;  C.  Horlaeher, 
who  dbcussed  hernia  in  1695;  Johann  Freytag  of  Zurich  tat>out  1690),  who  Hitempted 
the  extraction,  and  is  regarded  as  the  discoverer,  of  capsular  cataract,  and  the  follow- 
ing surgeons^  who  belong  to  the  succeeding  century:  Ernst  Conrad  Holtsendorf, 
Surgeon-General  of  Prus.sia;  Joh.  Friedr.  Zittmann  ( 1671-1757,  Zittmann's  decoction) 
and  oih.  rs  Joh.  .SImn,  Klsholz  (16'j:M(iH8)  and  Joh.  Dan.  Mayor  (16:14-1093).  the 
former  in  Berlin,  tlie  latter  jtrofessor  in  Kiel,  oeetipied  themselves  with  the  venous 
injection  of  drugs  i  infusion ).  I  he  lutlur.  uh  well  as  Georg^brahum  Mercklin  (1044- 
1702)  and  Joh.  Christoph  Sturm  (1635-1703)  of  Altdorf,  also  practised  transfusion  in 

1.  Not  to  he  confounded  with  tlie  Swiss  jdiysician  Johann  Conrad  Amman,  who 
1  esitled  for  a  long  tinie  in  liollaiid  and  published  ill  1692  a  treatise  on  the  educa* 
tion  of  tiie  deaf  and  dumb. 

[Amman's  work  was  written  In  Latin  and  entitled  "Surdus  loquens,  sive 
-metliodus,  qua  qui  surdlts  natusest  loqui  discere  possit",  but  it  was  soon  trans* 
lated  into  Dutch  and  Engli«ilj.  Kev.  Dr.  John  Wallls  of  Oxford  also  published  a 
treatibe  on  the  instruction  of  deaf-mntt  s  aliout  the  same  period,  and  (ieurge 
Dalgarno  (died  16^7],  a  Scotchmau  lesidiu;,;  in  Oxford,  published  the  fust  manual 
alphabet  in  England.  (H.j] 
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(rermany  according  to  the  principles  of  I#5bavi«9  /chirurpia  transfusona.  1€155. 
Marcus  Banzer  in  1640  proposed  the  preparation  of  an  artificial  niembrana  tympani 
from  a  tube  made  of  the  hoof  of  an  elk,  over  wbieli  was  stretched  a  portion  of  ko|^i* 
bladder  In  tbit  too  oor  own  oentary  hu  followed  the  lead  of  the  17th,  for  Aiil«ttrielh» 
u  we  know,  hi  1815  reprodooed  theee  initrnraente  from  the  awinning-btadder  of  the 
fish,  and  Tojnbee  in  1 853  from  Indtarobber.  Werner  RolBnk  should  also  be  men- 
tioned here  as  an  oculist,*  and  nriinncr  for  his  participation  in  thp  f^!tCl^^sion  of  tie 
question  of  the  access  of  air  to  wounds  or  its  exchiHion  therefroni.  or  prima  inteolio 
and  suppuration.  The  latter  process  he  uo  longer  regarded  as  necessarj  and  in- 
evitable, as  his  predecessors  had  done.    Among  the 

(.  Dutch, 

whose  SQigeij,  as  well  as  their  medidoe,  enjoyed  a  high  xeputotioa  during 
this  century,  especially  ia  Germany,  Job.  Jao.  Rav  (Bavins,  1658-1719) 
is  commonly  mentioned,  though  he  was  bom  in  Baden. 

Emerging  from  the  cottage  of  the  poor,  he  became  first  a  barber,  and  in  thi» 
capacity  travelled  about  extensivtly,  until  finally  appointcHl  professor  of  anatomy 
and  surgery  in  Leyden,  where  he  improved  the  methods  of  instruction  by  the  intro- 
duction of  practical  exercises  in  operating  upon  the  cadaver.  He  was  especially 
fiimoae  aa  a  tithotomiat  afker  the  method  of  Fr^re  Jacques,  and  professes  to  have  per* 
formed  100  aneh  operationa  with  ancceaSt  though  he  gave  so  inatruction  npon  tbia 
aal^ect  in  hia  courae  of  lecturea.' 

Genuine  Butch  ^  Heelmeesters  '*  (as  sutgeons  were  eslled),  some  of 
whom  were  distinguished  also  as  anatomists  were : 

Paul  Barbette  (died  1666)  of  Amsterdam ;  Pieter  Verdoyn ; 
Jac.  tan  Meekren  of  the  same  place. 

GoKNKLis  VAN  SoLiNGEN  (1641-1687,  aooordiug  to  Kml)  In  the 
Hague, 

who  was  the  most  important  of  the  Datch  surgeons  and  occupied  himself  with 
obstetrics  and  every  department  of  surgery,  including  ophthalmolofcj  and  otolofj, 

and  exerted  himself  esp*»rially  to  improve  .surgical  instruments  ; 

Hkntirik  van  Ri)(>nh['y»en  (alxnit  IHfiO)  of  Atnsterclam  <»|>erations 
for  hare-lip)  aud  iU^er  vaa  BooohuyseQ,  who  purchased  Chamberleo'a 
secret  ; 

Stepuan  BLANKAAax  (1650-1702)  of  Amsterdam,  who  proposed  the 

extraction  of  cataract ; 

CORNELIIH  ?TAI-PAART  VAN  PER  WvL  (1(>20~16SR)  in  tUc  llri^jiie  : 
(loTTVKFKD  HiDi.oo  ( I64l)-171H).  also  a  surgical  teachor  and  an  anat- 
omist, wbost-   •Analoiiiia  corporis  iiumani "  etc.  was  adurueU  with  1U5 
plates  b)-  Gerard  tie  Laircsse. 

Anton  Nitk.  professor  in  Leydt'n  ( l«»r>0-l«;02  ii^i  lumiiiiluMl  himself 
aa  a  dentist,  oculist  and  aurist  (lirst  paracentesis  (.(trnta'  among  the 
Moderns,  cauterization  of  the  antitragus  for  tooth  ache,  artiticial  t^tb  made 

1.  It  may  be  remarked  en  paumU  Uiat  tn  "  Uartlna  Zellleri  Fldua  Aoiiatea'*  «to..  Vim, 

1«7S,  "AugenbrUlen  wider  don  Staub"  (  goggles,  protorlivc  glasses)  are  mentioned. 

2,  It  w  an  intort»'<tlng  fact  tliat  the  history  f»f  many  lithotomies  In  the  ITtli  centurk 

was  ieiut«fd  in  verse  auU  illustrated  witit  plates.  Uarvcy'i«  vivisections  were  als<» 
aung  Id  hoxametera ! 
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fW>m  the  teeth  of  the  bippopotamasy  prohibition  of  the  eztnotion  of  teeth  in 
pfegnaot  womeii) ;  Johann  Paltyn  (1649-1730)  of  Ghent  (obstetric  ibioepB); 
Joh.  Mnnniks  (t65&-1711)  and  otheis. 

C.  Tax  £nulisu 

in  this  centQiy  for  the  flret  time  enter  the  field  of  surgery  with  some 
important  names.  Thus  the  following  soigeons  of  this  period  aie  men- 
tioned : 

RicriARD  Wiseman,  ordinary  surgeon  of  James  I.»  (1603-1625),  "TLe 
Pride  of  England  a  bold  and  good  operator,  who  at  once  took  hold  of 
ereiy  novelty,  including  the  ligation  of  Pare,  which  was  at  that  period 
little  practised.    IIo  always  amputated  through  the  sound  parts,  favored 

the  operation  for  strangnlated  hernia  and  still  em  ploy od  tlie  trepan  zeal- 
ously, like  most  of  the  surgeons  of  that  day.  Ue  also  established  the 
indications  for  herniotomy  more  clearly  than  his  predecessors  had  done. 

William  Towper  (l»;nf5-1709),  a  famous  anatomist  and  surgeon,  who  also 
dill  not  scorn  dentistry  ;  John  Thomas  Woolhouse  (I650-17IK)).  a  famous 
but  ignorant  oculist,  who  travelled  from  place  to  place  fand  scarified  with 
oars  of  barley !  ),'  Alexander  (died  l(H)O)  and  William  Head,  the  latter  also 
an  oculist;  the  somewhat  later  Sir  John  Taylor'  ( 1708-17H7,  or  according  to 
others  1703-1772  ;  diet!  in  Paris),  who  was  a  rank  charlatan,  and  others. 

1.  Wi&enian  (1623-16i»6),  »otn(!times  called  the  "Fate  ot  Kn>;iuud  ,  was  In  tlie  service 
of  all  the  Stuart  kings  from  Charles  I.  to  James  II.,  and  was  appointed  ordinary 

surgeon  of  Charles  II.  in  lfi61.  After  an  extensive  military  experience  in  the 
Civil  War  and  upon  the  continent,  he  settled  In  Ix)ndon  in  in.').*.  According  to 
Haeser  he  favored  primary  amputation,  especially  In  gun-sliot  wounds  of  the 
Joiuts,  treated  aneurism  by  compression,  and  was  tlie  first  author  to  describe 
accurately,  and  to  employ  the  term,  tumor  albus.  Though  aequainted  with  tlie 
practice  of  ligation  <>f  v*><sels  to  control  hiemorrhRge,  he  prefers  the  use  of  the 
"Koyal  Styptic",  and  always  li:\s  the  aotnal  cautcn,'  in  readtnc<*s  for  use  if 
required.  Ligation  be  tbinits  requires  too  much  light  and  too  many  assistants 
to  be  ordinarily  used  io  battles  on  land  or  sea.  Sprengel  says  tbat  Wiseman  also 
practised  flap-anputetlon,  and,  acoordtng  to  Rockwell  and  Mastin,  the  first 
recorded  npcration  nf  external  urethrotomy  for  the  relief  of  str  ichne  i>  tikmi tinned 
in  his  treatise  ''On  tlie  111  Consequences  of  Conori  Imii  ".  This  operati»in  he  says 
was  performed  l)y  Mr.  Edward  Molin:>  in  i(>5-.  Wiseman's  chief  work  was 
entitled  "iieTeral  surgical  treatises",  London,  1676.  (H.) 

2.  lie  used  an  Instrument  which  be  called  a  "  xystrum  "  to  scarify  the  conjunctiva. 

\Vn(>nioii<?e  was  j)ciilist  to  .rimes  II.  and  William  III.,  and  atone  time  physieian  to 
the  Hospice  des  Quinze-vingts  in  Paris,  wliere  he  delivered  lectures  uik)u  diseases 
of  the  eye.  He  is  said  to  have  proposed  the  operation  of  iridectomy  as  early  as 
1711,  though  it  was  first  performed  by  Cheselden  in  ViSH.  All  his  works  were 
written  In  French.  His  "  Dissertation  s^arante  sur  la  cataracte  et  le  glaucome 
ptc  "   appeared  at  Paris  in  !♦;''<;     II  j 

3.  John  Taylor,  or  "Tlie  Chevaliei  John  Taylor  "  as  he  calle<i  himself,  was  a  native 

of  Norwich,  a  fellow-student  of  Ualler  under  Boerhaare,  and  a  man  by  no  means 
Ignorant,  though  a  thorough  charlatan.  About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  be 
travelled  throughout  Europe  and  part  of  Asia  in  a  coach  covered  with  painted 
eyes  and  bearing  the  itiseription  "Qe.i  visum  dat,  dat  vitam  ",  lecturing  upon 
diseases  of  tlie  eyes,  and  operating  indiscriminately  upon  almost  anything  tbat 
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Sir  Christopher  Wren,  a  savant  as  well  a«  an  architect,  in  the  year 
1657  was  the  lirst  to  devote  attention  to  the  injection  of  medicines  into 
the  veins,  a  subject  specially  studied  in  the  seventeenth  century  and 
recently  again  essayed.  His  example  was  followed  by  Timothy  Clarke 
(Um),  Richard  Lower  nG31-lfif)l)  and  otl  irrs,  and  their  ex{)erinients 
resulted  in  demonstrating  that  the  same  etlects  followed  the  admiaiatratioii 
of  drugs  by  this  method  as  when  they  were  given  per  os. 

[The  following  Hnglish  sumeons  and  oculists  also  deserve  mention  here  : 

John  Woodall.  Surgeon-(ieneral  of  the  East  India  Company  in  IfilHr 
and  one  of  the  surgeons  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  lGir>,  who  p\i\>- 
lished  in  1639  (lid  ctliLioii)  a  surgical  work  entitled  ''Various  treatises', 
which  is  interesting  in  the  history  of  amputation ; 

R.  Lowdhum.  a  surgeon  of  Oxford,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
among  the  Moderns  to  practise  the  flap-method  in  amputation,  and  whose 
operation  is  described  by  the  surgeon 

James  Young  in  his  "Currus  triumphalis  ex  terebinthina",  published 
in  London  in  1G79.  Young  was  also  the  author  of  atreati.se  on  wounds 
of  the  brain,  with  other  works  on  surgery  and  anatomy.  His  ••Medicaster 
medicatus"  was  written  in  reply  to  the  ''Compleat  descripLiou  of  wounds, 
both  in  general  and  particular"'  of 

John  Brown  (born  1G42),  ordinary  surgeon  of  Charles  IL  and  surgeon 
of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  The  latter  surgeon  also  wrote  on  tumors  and 
"A  compleat  treatise  of  the  muscles  as  they  appear  in  the  human  body", 
London,  1681,  with  a  treatise  "of  glandales  and  strumals,  or  ktag  evil 
swellings",  relating  many  wonderAil  stories  of  the  efflcacj*  of  the  royal 
touch  In  coring  the  latter. 

John  Golbatch,  an  English  apothecary  who  had  seen  much  service  id 
the  army  and  was  finally  admitted  to  membership  in  the  College  of  Pbj* 
sicians,  published  in  1695  new  tight  of  Chirurgery",  in  which  he  extols 
the  advantages  of  a  vulnerary  powder  and  hot  water  in  the  troatment  of 
wounds  and  htemorrhage.   He  also  wrote  on  the  gout,  alkali  and  acid  etc. 

In  1622  appeared  "A  tieatiae  of  113  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  6ye>lids*\ 
usually  ascribed  to 

Richard  Banister,  though  only  the  appendix,  called  <*Banister*s  bre- 
viary", belongs  properly  to  this  author.  The  remainder  of  the  work  is  said 
to  be  an  English  translation  of  Guillemeau's  "Traits  dee  maladies  de  1*  ceil" 
by  A.-H.  The  ^'Breviary**  discusses  the  tbeoxy  of  vision  and  the  struotare 
and  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  is  said  to  indicate  latge  practical  experience 
rather  than  profound  knowledge  of  ophthalmology. 


offered  itsi  lf.    He  Is  said  to  have  made  an  incision  tin  ou^ii  tlie  lower  balf  ot  the 

cornea  ami  then  depressed  or  reniovf  d  tlu-  It'ii'?  with  i\  iiiano-rotivex  noodle.  He 
also  professed  to  cure  strablsuuis  by  dividing  "tiie  tendon  of  iho  supn  iui  ohliijtie 
luuscle  of  the  eye".  Of  his  numerous  works,  which  were  publisUed  in  various 
language^  the  earliest,  enUtled  **An  sccount  of  the  mechanisnie  ef  the  globe  of 
the  eye    appeared  at  London  in  1730.  (U.) 
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William  Briggs  (1641-1704)  of  Norwich,  a  pupil  of  VieusAeus,  aaper- 
Intendeat  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  under  Charles  II.  and  ordinary  phy- 
'Sician  of  William  III.,  published  an  * 'Ophthalmograph  la"  in  1676,  which 
"was  highly  i»raised  by  Newton  and  other  savanta.  H.] 

Even  among  the 

19.  Panes 

a  few  surgeons  gained  promlnenoe  in  this  century.  The  peasant  Kanut 
Tborbern  became  '-famous"  by  means  of  an  instrument  for  the  amputation 
of  the  elongated  uvula  (an  operation  at  that  period  considered  very  seri- 
ous), and  the  elder  Bartholin,  who  also  occupied  himself  with  suigei^*, 
communicated  a  knowledge  of  it  to  the  profession.  Besides  these  and  the 
i^wede  Olof  Rudbeck,  Martin  Bogdan  (born  1G31)  and  Ueinrich  von 
Jioinichen  (aboat  1665)  also  devoted  themselves  to  soigery. 

e.  Midwifery,  fiynasoology  and  Diseasas  of  Childran. 

Midwifery  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy  experienced  an  advancement 
similar  to,  bnt  more  considerable  than,  that  of  its  mother  science,  sorgery, 
ftom  which  it  began  now  to  emancipate  itself.  The  eironniBtance  that  it 
began  Anally  to  pass  ont  of  the  hands  of  midwivea  (who,  however,  likewise 
experienced  tlie  benefits  of  improved  education)  into  the  care  of  men,  and 
these  simple  surgeons,  not  physicians,  contributed  not  a  little  to  this 
jMlvanoement  In  its  scientific  aspect  it  was  promoted  by  the  acquisitions 
of  anatomy  and  physiology,  which  now  supplied  greater  light  as  to  the 
•tructurs  and  functions  of  the  sexual  and  parturient  organs,  and  the  sub- 
jects of  generation  and  development.  On  the  other  hand,  the  invention  of 
the  obstetric  forceps  was  at  first  of  no  benefit  to  practical  midwifery,  since 
it  was  kept  secret  The  1 7th  century  must  also  be  designated  the  century  of 
version,  inasmuch  as  in  it  this  operation  first  received  general  aeoeptanoe. 

That  that  most  beneficent  surgical  instrumont,  the  forceps,  sliould  have  been  invented 
SO  late,  especially  when  we  consider  that  physicians  have  always  taken  plea^iure  in.  and 
<listin«riii?'hpd  them?!plvos  by,  the  invetitir.n  of  mccbanicftl  aids,  is  wo'^{  astonishirijr ' 
The  firstidfa'  of  such  an  instrumont,  however,  orininuted,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  tlu-  vcar 
1574i,  when  F.  I'raneo  desijfUfd  u  three-bladcd  speculum  for  the  delivery  uf  the  head 
withont  iigttfj.  Bnt  it  wn«  in  the  Huguenot  family  of  Chamberlen,  who  emimrated  in 
1569  from  Paris  to  London,  that  the  actual  forceps  was  invented  and  first  emplojed. 
The  original  emigrant  was  William  Cbamberlen  (died  1596),  who.  as  J.  H.  Aveling^ 

1.  A  passage  in  the  writin^.s  of  Aviceuna  i9S0-1037>  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 

forceps  were  used  by  that  physician  In  the  delivery  of  living  cblldTsn.  If  so,  the 
instrument  never  became  common  anion;;  the  Arabians,  and  all  knowledge  of  It 

had  disappeared  long  before  the  days  of  ( "lianiberlen.     11. > 

2.  The  n'ailt-r  wlio  desires  to  pursue  fm  tlu-r  the  intcrostinu  liistmy  of  tlie  Chamberlen 

family  and  the  forceps,  wtU  find  ample  infuimation  in  the  little  work  entitled 
"Tlie  Chamberlens  and  the  midwifery  forceps:  memorials  of  the  family  and  an 
essay  on  the  invention  of  tlio  instrument",  by  .1.  H.  Aveling  M.  D.  F.  iS.  A., 
Chnrchill,  Tx>ndnn,  IKS'i.  An  iiiterostlns  revUnv  of  tlii='  work  by  K.  1*.  Harris 
-will  also  be  found  in  the  "Atucrlcau  Journal  of  the  Medical  ^>ciunces  vol. 
\xxxv,  pp.  48^-494.  (11.) 
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showed  in  1882,  had  two  sons  of  thn  namo  of  Prtfr  the  pld<»r  nf  whom,  born  in  Pam, 
died  in  London,  a  member  of  ti  e  <:n\\d  of  barber-surgeons,  in  1631.  According  to  tk* 
statement  of  Smellie,  this  Peter  waii  the  inventor  of  the  forceps.  Chamberlen's  forceps 
wu  feneatTAted  luid  hid  ao ptlvie,  hmt  n  markttd  cephalic,  curt*.  Tiw  luuidUet  crowid 
like  those  of  •hears,  whose  form  incleed  served  for  their  model.  The  vectis.  Iiocik  end 
fillet  were  alto  known  in  this  femily.  All  this,  however,  was  carefullj  kept  secret, 
for  patents  at  that  period  were  unknown.  Hugh  Chamberlcn.  Sr.  (^rrsnd- nephew  of 
Peter,  the  inventor  of  th^  forceps),  indeed,  tried  to  sell  the  instrumftit  In  Pari?  aboot 
1670  for  10.000  crown.s,  but,  beiuf:  unable  to  inannpe  the  test-case  submitted  to  bim  by 
Mauriceau,  he  relumed  to  London  without  acvomplishiog  bis  purpose.  Ai  a  later 
period  (1699,  haTing  meanwhile  acqnirsd  m  fortune  bj  his  instmment  end  ngmiii  lost 
it),  he  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Holland,  where  he  sold  an  instrnment  (probably  nereij 
the  vectis)  to  Roger  Roonliuysen.  The  veclis,  however,  had  been  already  procured 
by  SnmuelJansen  frotn  Hugh  Chamberlen's  brother  Paul  in  England.'  In  this  war  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  other?,  who  on  their  part  ngain  supplied  it  only  for  a  high  price, 
and  in  fact  mprely  furni.shed  the  vecti.s.  Aceordin*;  to  a  decree  of  the  Medico- 
Pharmaceulical  College  of  Amsterdam,  even  as  late  as  IT-lG  no  physician  could  ester 
upon  practice  without  the  possession  of  this  dearly  bought*  instrnment  Finallj  ^ 
deception  was  esposed  bj  Jac.  de  Visscher  and  Hugo  van  de  Poll.'  In  Enidnsd  too 
the  forceps  was  already  known  to  the  obstetricians  Drinkwater  of  Brentford  (1668- 
1728),  Chnpmnn  nnd  others,  though  tlii.s  knowled>re  was  by  no  mears  irTn  ia!.*  Thut^ 
even  seventy-five  yours  after  the  occurrence  of  the  invention,  De  la  Mutte  wa.-*  driven 
to  utter  the  following  just  isentence  (expressed,  however,  conditionally  and  wrongly 
directed  against  Palfyn)  regarding  the  action  of  the  Chamberlcns  and  their  saaociatr^ 
in  HolUnd :  He  who  keeps  secret  so  beneficent  an  instrument  as  the  harmless  ob- 
stetric forceps  undoubtedly  is»  deserves  to  have  a  worm  devour  his  vilala  for  all 
eternity,  "for  all  human  science,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  not  been  able  to  find 
such  an  instrument !  "  Amonir  the 

1.  The  (probably)  genuine  Chamberlen  instruments  were  discovered  In  1813  tt 

Woodbam  Mortimer  Hall,  near  Haldon  In  Essex.  They  conni^ted  of  fonr  fmcqia 
(of  various  degrees  of  perfection),  three  vectes,  three  crotcheta  and  three  fillets. 

2.  It  cost  1.500-2000  gulden.  (H.) 

3.  This  was  iu  1754,  long  after  the  Chamberlen  forceps  were  geiiciuiiy  known  In 

England.  (B.) 

4.  Cliapman,  writing  in  1733,  says :  "  The  nse  of  the  forceps  (ist  now  well  knuwn  to  all 

the  i)rlncipnl  men  of  tlie  profes=;inTt,  botli  in  town  and  country."  lie  liiniM  lf  had 
then  ust'il  them  for  nmie  tli;in  ten  y«'ius  at  all  events;  Drinkwater  left  a  |iatron 
bis  death  in  ITJU,  amKiitlHid  had  employed  ttte  insttumcnt  in  IT.'G.  William 
Giffard  xvas  ttie  earliest  writer  to  describe  and  depki  the  midwifery  forrepa  in 
1T34.  Chapman  mentioned  the  instrnment  in  Ills  work  published  in  \7X\.  but 
gave  no  plate  <»f  bis  own  instrument  vnitil  bis  serond  edition,  publislied  in  1735. 
Palfyn  exhibited  his  forceps  before  the  Academic  des  Sciences  in  Paris  in  1721. 
His  instrument  was,  however,  extremely  imperfect  —  the  blades  were  not  fenes- 
trated and  had  no  lock  —  and  It  was  not  until  Palfj-n's  Instrnment  had  been  lm> 
proved  by  Dus^  of  Paris  In  1735  that  it  i>ecame  of  any  practical  use.  At  this 
period  the  forceps  had  been  emplnye<l  1>y  ('bapman  more  than  twelve  years,  and, 
as  he  writes,  were  well  known  in  Kngland.  It  is,  therefui^,  dimcult  to  understand 
how  Haeser  in  his  last  edition  could  write  "To  the  fame  of  the  Invention  of  the 
obstetric  forceps,  one  of  the  roost  beneficent  inventions  ever  made,  no  one  has  any 
claim  except  Jean  Palfyn"  ete.  While  the  claims  of  the  Cham l)erlen  family  b* 
the  oritjinal  Invention  t»t  the  forceps  may,  perhaps,  admit  of  qtiestion.  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Palfyn  was  not  the  original  inventor  of  thin  merciful  instru- 
ment. <U.) 
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«.  Italians 

promtneiit  names  in  midwifery  are  remarkable  by  their  altsence  in  this  as- 
in  the  preceding  oentniy,  and  even  incidentally  little  notice  of  obstetrical 
matters  ia  found  in  their  anrgical  works.  The  "Litno  della  CSommare**' 
(Manoal  for  midwives)  of  Sdpio  Merenrio  should  however,  be  mentioned* 
Amoo^  the 

fi.  Spaniabds 

also  the  subject  was  abandoned  to  the  books  for  midwives  (Pedio- 
Nunnes').  Whether  the  thousand  monasteries  and  nunneries  in  Spain  at 
that  day,  by  decreasing  the  number  of  births,  liad  any  specially  unflivorable 
inflnenee  npoo  the  development  of  Spanish  midwifery'  must  remain  an  open 
question.   On  the  other  hand  the 

y.  French 

are  esj^iall}- prominent  as  promoters  of  midwifery  in  thisctniuty.  when 
the  pre(!ominiince  of  Fninro  was  marked  even  in  the  lantrua^e  of  other 
nations,  and  especially  ainuuji  tin-  Germans,  in  whom  national  feelin<?  was 
almost  entirely  lost.  'Die  loose  morals  of  the  court  and  in  the  hiy:her 
circles  of  society  had  at  least  tiie  good  effect  of  permitting  men  to  act  iia 
obislclricians  in  ordinary  eases,  and  not,  as  heretofore,  simply  in  particn- 
larl}'  bad  cases  reipiiriug  operative  interference.  This  practice  was  dillused 
from  France  into  other  lands,  for  the  domination  of  France  in  -'the  fashion" 
was  at  this  period  nndisputed.  In  this  connection  we  must  mention  as  the 
successor  of  Bourgeois, 

3IaR(}I  erite  (du  Tertre,  widow)  dk  l.\  Mar*  he,  chief  mi  iwifo  of  the 

iiotei-Dieu  and  authoress  (1677;  of  a  catechism  for  mwiwives.    In  this 

hospital  too 

Franvois  Mal'RICeai  (died  1719)  of  Paris,  president  of  the  College 
de  St.  Come. 

wan  educated  up  to  his  subsequent  position  as  an  eminent  obstetrician.  He  deserves 
tlie  Qtmost  credit  for  his  introduction  of  version,  for  his  management  of  plncenta 
pneWa  and  of  separation  of  the  head  (tire-tete),  and  for  his  teachintes  regarding  the 
normal  course  of  labor —  he  ascribed  the  more  difficult  labor  with  boy.s  to  the  greater 
size  of  the  liead  —  obstetrical  examination  etc.  Munriceau  rejected  the  still  prevalent 
assumption  of  a  separation  of  the  .«Yrn physis  during  laHor.  hut  was  nnacqtiainfi'd 
wiih  the  minor  pelvis.-  He,  howevrr,  ifjcctid  Ta'sarean  section  on  the  livin^i  wotiian, 
a  decision  which  met  with  decided  .support  tVum  i'ierre  Dionis.  —  Still  greater  repu- 
tation was  acquired  by 

JULBH  CLtMBNT  (1649-1739), 
ohsteirician  to  Mile,  la  Valli^re,  the  mistress  of  IjOuis  XIV.,  and  (in  imitation  of  her 
exump!)'!  accoucheur  to  the  queen  of  Spain  and  other  noble  ladies,  a  position  in 
which  he  greatly  aided  the  transfer  of  midwifery  into  the  hands  of  men.   Beside  him 
we  may  place 

1.  According  to  Eloy  It  wss  Francesco  Xunnei,  doctor  of  medicine  in  Alcalft,  who 
ptibilslied  ft  treatise  '*  Del  parte  humatio    Sara^ossa,  1638.   ( II.) 

3.  'Hie  first  edition  of  Mauriceau':)  "Tratt6  de»  maladies  des  femmes  grosses"  etc. 
was  pubUslied  at  Paris  in  (U.) 
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GuiLLAUME  Mauqi  kst  de  LA  MoTTE  (1655-1737)  of  Valognefi. 
as  skilful  li  surgeon  as  he  was  a  lam(»us  and  unprejudiced  obstetrician.  In  the  lattfr 
capacity  he  was  a  defender  of  mild  methods  ot  mHnagement,  and  especially  of  tetsaoa 
in  contracted  pelret,  in  opposition  to  the  treatraent  with  cutting  iDttrument*  ctill  n 
vojKoe  dnrint:  this  period.  (He  also  recommended  vertical  elevation  in  dislocatioe  of 
the  ehoolder). 

Philippe  Pbu  (died  1707),  a  surgeon  of  Puift,  was  an  opponrat  of 
Maudoeau  and  an  enemj  of  Csesarean  section. 

Paul  Portal  (died  1703), 

who  fint  propoeed  version  bj  one  foot,  was  an  excellent  pfaeerver  and  a  defender  ef 
the  powers  of  nature,  as  well  as  author  of  the  doctrine  that  &ce  presentations  cesU 

be  terminated  without  art! Hcial  aid. 

GosuE  ViABDSL  (sbout  1671)  i  finally 
Pierre  Amand  (died  1720), 

a  surtrpon  of  Paris.  iineiite'I  a  special  nijuhlne  for  th«'  extraction  of  thp  ^eparate-i 
head,  a  matter  whieh  frequently  clainicd  attention  in  tfuit  day,  when  ver&iou  by  the 
feet  was  in  its  bloom  and  the  forceps  were  unknown.    Among  the 

d.  Germaks, 

with  wliom.  in  spite  of  Koesslin,  the  pi'acticc  of  midwifcr}-  was  still  (honied 
to  men  :t  few  inidwives  distinguished  themselves  as  independent  observers, 
particularly  the  gifted,  capable,  simple-hearted  and  pious 

Jt'sTiNE  SiEOEMrNDiN,  Tule  DiTTRicHiN  (abottt  1690), 
the  daujilittT  of  n  minister.  Fal-^flv  n<-fMisi  d  of  pre^znancy  in  her  twenty-first  year, 
she  iliencct'orth  devoted  herself  to  niulwifery,  and,  after  years  of  practice  in  th? 
country,  acquired  such  reputation  that  she  was  called  to  Berlin  as  "Court  Midwife  to 
the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg".  She  recommended  rupture  of  the  membranes  for 
the  production  of  artificial  delivery  in  hemorrhage,  and  was  an  especial  advocate  of 
bimanual  version*  How  careful  an  observer  she  was  may  be  judged  from  the  follow- 
ing extract:  "It  may,  indeed,  happen  that  two  children  are  contained  in  one  bap  ot" 
water,  with  one  aflerhirth  and  no  ran!  between  them;  but  this  is  very  rar»\" — .About 
1700  Anna  Klisabethe  Horen!)iir;;erin,  wr  (liildenapfel,  the  daughter  of  a  rH;;iineiital 
surgeon  of  Woifeubuttei  and  subsequently  a  midwife  in  Brunswick,  wrote  a  roauoal 

for  mtdwives.  —  Sfargarethe  Fuss,  n/e  Schiefelbein.  (1555-1626),  court  midwife  »t 
Brieg,  was  a  famous  ^midwife,  called  even  to  Denmark  and  Holland.   Veronika  Iberin 

and  Marg.  Keilin,  an  well  as  the  physicians  J.  G.  Sommer  in  Arnstadt,  Ch.  Volterio 
Wiirtembert:,  Wolrudt  Hu.\hol7.  burn  M'tlll'i  in  nt'<>e.  IMi.  Srhoenfebh'r  in  Buvarn 
and  others,  wrote  manuals  for  midwives  in  the  seventft'iiili  ceniur}*.  What  wh>  ine 
usual  diet  of  the  l^'ing-in  period  is  related  by  H.  (luariuuiii:  H  A.  M.,  soup  wilb 
3  eggs  and  spices;  5  A.  M.,  3  scrambled  eggs  with  chicken  broth;  7  A.  M.,  2  soft^ 
boiled  eggs;  9  A.  M.,  yolk-soup  and  toAst,  with  a  swallow  of  wine;  dinner,  a  espoa, 
some  roasted  birds,  a  partridge  and  finally  some  bread  and  spiced  wine;  1  P.  M.. 
confectionery  and  wine;  3  P.  M..  roasted  capon,  fish,  bread  and  wine  (up  to  this  time 
the  infant  had  iiurM-d  :it  A.  M.  and  1  P.  M.^;  .'j  P.  M.,  omelette  and  wine  (the  iHI'^ 
nurses  lor  the  third  tiuie  i;  tii<'n  supjier  of  .'>  7  dincrcnt  kinds  of  food  ;  7  P.  M., 
soup;  9  P.  M.,  the  child  nurses,  and  to  obviate  weakness  on  the  mother's  part  »ht 
receives  a  plate  full  of  confectionery,  bread  and  wine.  If  the  mother  wakens  about 
midnight  she  gets  some  more  yolk-soup.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  high  and  might? 
mother  gets  rather  the  best  of  the  child ! 
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Tn  this  connexion  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  first  locorrk^ci 
Cii'sareaii  section  secundum  artem  occurred  in  the  seveDtcenth  century. 
Tht'  operatiou  was  performed  April  21.  H>I()  by  the  surgeon  Jeremias 
Trautmunn  of  Wittenberg  in  a  case  of  berniu  of  the  gravid  uterus  with 
tievc'IopiiHrnt  of  a  Itvinij  child.  The  mother,  however,  died  after  25  days, 
and  after  the  uterine  wound  bad  already  healed.  The 

t.  Dutch, 

who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  won  the  first  position  in  the  medicine  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  midwifety  also  toolc  at  least  the  second  place. 
Besides  the  two  Boonhuysens  already  mentioned  and  C.  van  Solingen, 
Sanittel  Janseo  (about  1681)  and  his  rival  Dionysius  van  der  Steeren  (died 
1691 ;  although  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  he  practised  midwifery),  Abraham 
Cyprian  (about  1690),  professor  at  Franecker.  Gerard  Goris  st  Iicyden  and 
Jao  Bapt.  Lamzweerde  (about  1683)  are  worthy  of  mention  as  obstetricians 
CVroedmeesters'*,  who  were  always  surgeons  also).  One  of  the  most  emi- 
nent obstetricians  who  ever  lived  was 

Henokik  van  Deventkr  (16&1~1724). 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  exchanged  the  art  of  the  goldsmith  for  the  parsnit  of 
medicioe.  He  studied  in  Gr6uingen,  and  practised  at  Brst  in  Wilwerd.  From  this 
place  he  travelled  to  Copenlia«:en,  and,  nn  hi?:  rpturn,  devoted  liis  Ptitin  nttention  to 
midwifery,  in  which  he  was  hIso  asfii,=tfMl  l»y  his  wile.  Wf  continued  to  practise  the 
obstetrical  art  at  the  Hague  until  his  death.  Deventer  wrote  (liOl)  a  famous  work 
entitled  "  Mauuale  Operatien "  etc..  which  acquired  great  popularity,  especially  in 
France.  He  deserves  special  credit  for  bis  observations  on  the  normal  coarse  of 
pregnancy  and  lahor,  as  well  ns  the  lying-in  period  —  he  holds  that  involntion  of  the 
Qtems  is  ordinarily  completed  in  eight  dsjs — and  for  his  teacbin<:s  with  regard  tO 
the  minor  prlvis  f panicuhirly  the  importancf  of  the  pelvic  curve' ^ — lie  doc?  not 
mention  the  axis^  atul  tlie  ilnctrine  nt'  version.  A."*  re;:arii.<  the  latter  operation  he 
recommended  especially  turning  by  the  feet,  but  employed  also  cephalic  version  before, 
or  shortly  after,  rupture  of  the  membranes,  resorting  to  direct  traction  of  the  bead  until 
it  became  engaged  in  the  pelvis,  or  having  recourse,  if  necessary,  to  external  aid. 
Replacement  of  the  prolapsed  arm  he  regarded  as  always  unnecessary  etc.  He  also 
opposed  instrumental  interference  ns  far  as  possible.  He  specifies  obliquity  of  the 
uterus  a?  the  chief  cntise  of  difficnlt  labor.  —  Moreover,  "like  a  genuine  Dutchman", 
Deventpr  sold  !i  no.strum  to  relieve  false  pains. 

Joii.NNN  VAN  HooRN  (1(561-1724)  of  Stockholm  wa.s  of  Dutch 
desoeiii.  but  :i  student  of  Holland  and  France,  and  au  emiueut  obstetrical 
practitioner  in 

especially  in  Stockholni. 

In  addition  to  other  works,  he  wrote  il715^  n  manual  for  midwives  wiiij  the 
carious  title  "Die  xwu  um  ibrer  Gottesfurcht  und  Treue  wohl  belohnten  Wchemlittcr 

1.  From  the  time  of  the  Ancients  even  down  to  the  second  half  of  this  century  the 
normal  pelvis  was  believed  to  be  too  narrow  for  the  Wi  th  of  the  child.  A  widen- 
ing  o(  its  natural  proportions  to  the  required  size  by  a  separation  of  the  parts, 
ai^  especially  of  the  ^mpliy^is,  bcKiuiung  during  labor,  was  asMimed,  a  doctrine 
to  which  even  Par^  and  SeTerin  Fineau  (1587)  snhscribed. 
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Siphra  and  Pna",  and  won  for  midwifery  in  Sweden  s  ptisition  of  re«p«ctabiluv. 
Van  Hoorn  acquired  especial  credit  by  his  obstetrical  investifiationg  and  for  teacbirf 
the  safety  of  footlinfr  and  face  presentations,  in  wbicli  hp  followc-cl  the  doctrine*  of 
Portnl,  his  teaclipr.  Re  likewise  rejiiirded  tlie  replacetnent  of  ihe  prolapsed  arm.  for 
the  purpose  of  accompli^^liiii^  version,  always  unnecessary',  and  was*  the  first  who  had 
A  correct  idea  of  placenta  pravia  m  the  CMse  of  h»inotTb«|ce  dorinf;  prefmancr 
('*The  afterbirth,  which  ia  the  bexinniaic  of  preKaancy  hat  eeatcd  itaelf  upoa  or  over 
the  month  of  the  womb,  and  faatened  itirelf  there,  to  the  great  peril  of  the  mother'* 
etc.).  — If  the 

Enolish, 

by  the  invention  of  the  forceps,  proved  their  eminently  practical  dij>posi- 
tion,  obstetrics  was  yet,  on  the  whole,  only  slightly  developed  among  them. 
W.  Salmon^  and  Nicholas  Culpeper,  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  pub- 
lished manuals  for  midwives,  and  James  Primerose,  a  book  on  the  diseases 
of  women.'  The  great  Hftrvqr,  however,  by  his  incidental  observatioiis  oa 
ibe  subject,  threw  English  midwifery  into  higher  rdleC  [Walter  Needham 
(died  1691)  also  wrote  a  good  treatise  entitled  '^Disqnialtlo  anatomies  de 
formato  foetu",  London  1667.] 

OTNiECOLOOr 

was  firequently  studied  separately,  as  well  by  physicians  (Herlictna,  1610, 
JToh.  Yarandiens,  1619)  as  obstetridans.  The  same  is  true  of 


1,  William  Salmon  was.  Indeed,  a  fertile  medical  writer  during  the  last  quarter  of 

the  17th  century,  1»ut  1  «lo  not  find  any  obstetticiil  tieatist»  a%»l);ned  to  him. 
Probably  the  "Kii^'lish  Midvvifo"  of  Williaiu  Sermon,  publiiilied  in  !«71  in 
Loudon,  is  the  work  intended.  The  Chamberlen  f amiJy  were  active  obstetricians 
of  much  reputation  during  the  whole  17th  centaiy.  Peter,  the  loventor  of  the 
forceps,  attended  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Cbarlea  I.,  In  labor  In  1629.  Vtter  11. 
Ids  brother  (1. '72  1  ;  Peter  III.  (1601-16H;{).  son  of  I'eter  II.  and  generally 
known  as  "  Dr.  Chamberlen  '  ilie  was  an  M.  I).);  Hugh  (born  16:«>).  son  of 
Peter  111. ;  Paul  (1635-1717)  and  John  (died  1G99),  likewise  sous  of  Peter  III.,  and 
Uuf(h  II.  (1664-1T2S),  son  of  Hugh  I.,  alt  devoted  themaelTCB  to  midwifery.  In 
spite  of  a  strain  of  insanity  which  seenis  to  have  run  throii-:!!  the  family,  tliey  all 
attained  more  or  l(»st^  r<»])ittntion  sis  obstetririan^^.  Hu^li  I.,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  translated  and  published  Mauriceau  s  Midwifery  iu  1072,  but  we  have 
no  Independent  obstetrical  writings  from  any  of  tiie  family.  With  the  excepthm 
of  Kaynalde's  transiatton  oC  RoessUn,  wbich  he  entitled  **The  Byrthe  of  Mas* 
kynde "  and  publlshtHl  in  1540,  tlie  earliest  obstetrical  work  in  the  KnglLsh 
language  was  .!ani«'s  WoolvcrldfH''^  "  Spocnlmn  ^fntllci•<.  or  tlip  Kx|H»rt  Midwivf*" 
IJaudwaid,  Cattrchisticaliy  Composed  whicli  appeared  at  Ix>nd(m  in  l«;7i.  .\o 
earlier  edition  la  said  to  have  been  pnbllslied  at  Dublin  In  1670.  Cul|iept>r's 
Director  olntetricum"  was  publlslied  in  I68i.  lane  Sharp,  an  Rngllah  midwife 
and  rontoniporary  of  Siomnnundin,  also  published  in  1671  a  manual  for  midwives 
piititlt'tl  "  llie  midwive'i)  book,  or  the  whole  art  of  midwifery  di^ovpn?d,  direct* 
ing  childbeariug  women  how  to  beliave  themselves  in  their  conception,  breeding 
and  nursing  of  children."  llie  book,  though  based  upon  a  practice  of  as  yean, 
is  said  to  be  extracted  largely  from  the  writings  of  French,  Dutch  and  Italian 
oV)stetric  writers.  (II.) 

2.  Trimerose's  "De  morbls  mulierum  et  symptomatis"  appeared  at  liotterdau  in 

IG5o.  (11.) 
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THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN, 

"Which  were  discussed,  among  others,  by  Michael  Ettmijiler  (Valetiidinarium 
infantile,  ICuW),  Moviiis  (Felix  puerpera  etc..  1G75).  Dan.  Sonnerl,  le  Rat 
n(>80).  Iknvan  (1081),  Nic.  Fontano  (1U47),  Walter  Harris  (De  morbis 
ucutis  intauLuui,  l(J8y_),  J.  li.  Juugken  etc. 

3.  ASATOMI  AHD  FHI8I0L007.  PATHOLOOIOAL  AND  MI0&0800FIO 

ANATOMI. 

Normal  aoatomy,  to  which  the  newly  craated  microsoopic  (sod  patho- 
logical) anatomy  was  added  in  the  seventeenth  oentaTy,  cannot  he  easily 
exhibited  apart  from  its  connexion  with  the  numerous  physiological  dis- 
coveries which  the  age  brought  forth.   Indeed,  the  seventeenth  century  is 
the  era  of  the  foundation  of  modem  physiology.    Besides  numerous  other 
discoveries,  this  century  produced  two  of  the  most  important  improvements 
and  most  brilliant  acquisitions,  which  have  ever  boon  utt.ained  in  the  field, 
not  only  of  physir)lo«2;ical  knowledge,  but  of  knowledge  in  general — acquisi- 
tions, wliose  grandeur  and  importance  for  general  medicine  have  not  been 
equalled  })y  that  of  any  half  dozen  attained  during  thousands  of  years. 
We  refer  to  the  establishment  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  proof 
of  tJif  development  of  the  higher  animals  from  tlie  ft^'j:  —  truths  whose 
iullucuce  upon  medicine  has  been  of  incaleulal)le  importance,  and  whose 
discovery  strangely  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  single  'jreat  and  gifted  spirit,  who 
thereby  created  the  modern  induetive-exptn mental  physiology,  and,  in- 
deed, we  may  sa}*  called  into  existence  a  new  medicine.    The  great  dis- 
coverer and   indefatigable  and  conscientious   investigator  —  he  was  no 
savant,  for  these  scarcelj*  ever  mark  an  epoch  in  either  science  or  culture 
in  general  —  to  whom  we  owe  these  great  acquisitions,  which  to-day  appear 
to  u.«*  so  familiar  and  so  simple,  was  the  Knglishman 

\\  iLLiASi  Harvev  (April  1,  \'uH — June  3,  1657)  of  Folkestone  in 
Kent.  The  eldest  of  nine  brothers  and  sisters,  at  the  age  of  ten  ye&m  he 
attended  the  grauiuiar-school  of  Canterbury,  .and  at  fifteen  he  entered  Cam- 
l>ridge,  and  then  visited  Padua  in  1  .')!<!•  in  order  to  study  medicine.  Here, 
during  the  five  years  of  his  residence,  he  was  a  pupil  of  Fabricius  ab 
Aquapendente,  Casserio  and  Thomas  Minadous  (1554-1604).  Tiie  fact 
that  Fabricius  in  his  anatom}'  paid  little  attention  to  the  heart  was  the  in- 
direct occasion  which  led  Harvey  to  those  special  studies  that  terminated 
in  his  ever  memorable  discover}*.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  Harvey 
now  26  yean  old,  married  the  daughter  of  the  physician  Lanodot  Browne 
and  was  first  appointed  physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  London 
0609),  and  then  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  [at  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians (1615)].  He  was  also  appointed  extraordinary  physician  to  the 
learned  and  whimsical  James  I.,  and  ordinary  physician  to  Charles  I.,  the 
fickle  son  of  this  theological  pcdapt  To  the  latter,  who  was  subsequently 
beheaded  (Jan.  30, 1649)  in  the  English  BeTolution,  Harvey  dedicated  his 
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chief  work.   He  was  also  a  basy  pfaetitioiier'  until  by  the  poblicatioD 
(1628)  of  bis  doctrines,  which  he,  however,  had  already  taoght  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  since  1616,  he  lost  a  great  part  of  his  pnustioe,  and 
was  even  regarded  as  demented.   Harvey  was  driven  fh>ni  place  to  place 
in  England  by  the  Civil  War,  and  thus  came  to  Oxford,  after  the  Burrender 
of  which  to  the  Parliamentary  troops,  he  resided  in  London  and  its  vicinity 
with  his  brothers,  who  had  become  rich  by  commercial  pnrsaits,  and 
especially  with  his  fkvorite  brother  £liab.   His  modesty  led  him  to  declloe 
the  high  distinction  of  the  presidency  of  the  College  of  Physicians  (offered 
him  in  1654),  but  he  was  honored  by  having  his  bust  placed  in  the  ball  of 
that  society.    He  also  visited  Glermany  and  Vienna  in  the  train  of  a  ooble- 
man,  and  on  his  journey  endeavored  to  convince  his  opponent  Hofiiian  in 
Altdorf  personally  by  experiments  of  the  truth  of  liis  doctrine.    He  lived 
a  modest  and  retired  life,  occupiiHl  chiefly  with  his  studies  —  in  his  later 
years  he  busied  himself  particularly  with  mathematics  —  until  his  death  at 
a  good  old  age  in  London.    He  was  Ijiiricd  on  June  26th  at  Hempstead  in 
Essex  (where  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  1795-1870.  the  reformer  of  postal  afEurs, 
also  died),  the  peer  of  the  great  spirits  of  his  epoch.    A  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Harvey  was  erected  at  Folkestone  in  1881,  and  on  Oct.  18,  1885, 
his  remains  were  placed  in  a  new  marble  coffin  and  solemnly  laid  to  rest  in 
Hempstead  (Miurch  uear  Saffron  Walden. 

It  is  characteristic  cf  the  fate  of  new  triithf*,  ns  well  a*?  of  that  authority-IoTinc 
age,  that  Harvoy  s  iimnoi  tal  work  ( "  Exercitatio  anatoniicu  de  molu  cordis  el  san- 
i;uini3")  was  unable  to  pass  censorship  in  England,  and  therefore  appeared  in  162^i 
(Harvej's  60th  year)  in  a  foreijcn  conntry.  viz.  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  while  hii 
second  treatise  on  the  eame  snt^ect,  in  reply  to  the  younger  Btolan,  wag  publintied  at 
Cftmbrid^ze  in  1H41>.  H>-  .illowed  his  "  E.xcrcitatio  de  fseneratione  Rniraalium"  to  b<* 
published  ut  London  in  1651,  hut  only  on  the  porsiiasion  of  a  fririid.  Tlie  ♦  arli^ 
attacks  upmi  hiiii  had  made  him  unduly  .sensiti\  o  to  the  uvw  ones  wliicli  lir  :iiitic;pat<  «j 
Other  works  from  bis  pen  have  been  lost.  Some  manuscript  notes,  the  report  ot  a 
dissection,  and  a  few  sttetchei  and  letters  from  bis  pen  ate  still  in  existence.* 

Refuting  the  erroneous  ideas  of  the  Ancients,  and  with  an  eye  upon 
the  teachings  of  Aristotle,  Galen,  Colombo  and  others  —  the  work  of 
Serveto  was  unknown  to  him,  while  Aristotle  and  Galen  were  cautiously 
opposed  —  but  on  all  new  points  proceeding  only  upon  purely  experimental 
methods^  Harvey  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  as  it  is  held  to* 

1.  It  is  very  evident  from  Uarvey  s  section  on  "  I'arturition  "  that  he  was  familiar 

with  the  practicti  of  obstetrics  and  g>'niecolo£;y,  employing  the  speculum,  dilating 
the  utems,  removinft  moles  etc.  Anbrey  i  ci>orls  that  My  Lady  Howard  bad  a 
cancer  in  her  breast,  which  he  (Uarvey)  did  cat  off  and  seared  "» and  Harvey 

himself  reports  bis  rrmtvval  of  n  saroonele.  (II.) 

2.  The  maiuisciipt  of  Harvey's  oriiziiial  hM'ttnf"^  doliverod  at  the  I'nyal  Collctro  of 

Physicians  in  and  niter  1G16,  including  liin  earliest  obnervatiun^  on  the  heart  and 
the  elrcmlation,  were  rediscovered  In  the  British  Museum  in  1877.  The  band- 
writing  is  said  to  he  .so  crabbed  and  the  lectures  are  RlU  d  with  so  many  abbi«Tis> 
tioiis,  that  no  oiui  Init  an  expert  could  dt'ciphcr  them.   (II. i 

3.  With  this  object  he  invedtlKated  animals  oi  the  most  vailed  classes,  insects  (even 

lice),  sea-animals  etc. 
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day.    He  divided  the  circulation  into  three  eections :  the  lesser,  the  greater 
and  that  of  the  heart  itaelf.   In  his  prolonged  investigations  he  made  nee 
of  both  warm  and  oold-bloo(l( d  animals,  but  differed  from  our  "exact" 
investi^tors  of  the  present  day  in  not  describing  minutely  each  individual 
experiment,  but  contenting  himself  with  adducing  his  results  nnd  leaving 
to  deduction  its  just  place.    He  computed  the  mass  of  the  blood,  and  thus 
proved  that  there  most  be  a  circulation,  for  all  the  blood  could  not  be  em- 
ployed in  nutrition,  nor  could  it  all  be  newi^'  supplied  by  the  absorption 
of  nutriment.    Of  '-spiritus"  he  said  that  he  had  never  found  anything  of 
the  kind  in  his  dissections.    He  still  lacked,  however,  the  intermediate 
bond  of  the  capillary  zone.    In  place  of  this  he  assumed  larcer  porosities 
of  the  flesh  and  vessels,  thounjh  he  also  emp]o3-ed  the  term  '-capillaries". 
He  Ptill  rojX'irds  the  heart  as  llio  place  for  the  improvement  of  tlio  blood 
and  the  renewal  of  its  strength,  and  calls  it  "the  sun  of  the  microcosm, 
tho  beofinninp:  of  life,  the  household -f^od  of  the  body,  the  iiurhurof  every- 
thing;, the  foundation  of  life".    Arteries  and  veins  ditlV-r  in  uhc.  function 
and  thiekness.  not  in  structure  :  the  veins  eontain  eru(U'.  used-up  l)lo(nl  ; 
the  arteries,  eoneoeted,  nourishing  and  perfected  blood  :  oUierwise  they  are 
alike  simple  ehannels  for  the  bUx)d.    He  also  erred  in  many  subordinate 
points,  o.  <r.  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  blood  driven  into  the  arteries  at 
each  <vst(»l<*  of  the  heart,  which  ho  assumed  to  be  half  an  ounce  ;  but  even 
if  his  anatomical  description  of  the  structure  of  the  heart  was  insufficient 
and.  indeed,  imperfect,  he  was  certainly  the  tirst  who  introduced  tiie  heart 
into  its  right  place  in  the  circulation  in  accordance  wiih  its  mechanical 
significance  and  action  —  an  advance  \vhich  cannot  be  disputed  or  denied 
him.     I  he  main  facts  of  Ina  exposition  remained  (piite  indisputable,  al- 
though in  his  own  day  they  were  heavily  assaileil.  and  these  accessary 
matters  were  eagerly  utilized  as  a  means*  of  attack.    Harvey  prove<l  -ihat 
the  o1o<hI  pa.<?ses  through  the  lungs  and  heart  by  the  pulsation  of  the 
ventricles,  and  is  sent  tor  distribution  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  where  it 
make*  lis  way  into  tlie  veins  and  pores  of  the  flesh,  and  then  lluws  by  the 
veins  from  the  circumference  on  every  side  to  the  center,  from  the  lesser 
to  the  ureal er  veins,  and  is  by  them  finally  discharged  into  the  vena  i-ava 
and  riuht  auricle  of  the  heart,  and  this  in  such  a  «iuaiility.  or  in  such  a  iluK 
and  retUix,  thither  by  the  arteries,  hither  by  the  veins,  as  cannot  possibly 
be  supplied  by  the  iugesta,  and  is  much  greater  than  can  be  rerpiijed  for 
mere  purposes  of  nutrition  ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  conclude  that  the 
blood  in  the  animal  body  is  impelled  in  a  circle. . . The  previous  doc- 
trine of  the  importance  of  the  liver,  and  of  the  '-spirits"  in  the  heart,  was 
first  overthrown  by  him,  and  with  it  fell  the  four  immemorial  fundamental 
humors  and  qnalities.   "Voici  Harvey  !   Comme  au  jour  de  la  creation,  le 
chaos  se  d^brouille,  la  lamidre  se  sdpare  des  t^n^bresl  exclaims  Darem> 
berg,  justly,  though  with  most  too  much  Gallic  magniloquence. 

That  so  important  a  discovery,  which  cleared  up  the  ancient  and 
time-honored  obscurities  and  overturned  the  whole  physiological  and  philo- 
34 
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sophical  foundations  of  the  medicine  of  the  past  (including  the  speculative 
novelties  of  Tlieophrastus  von  Hohenheiui)  by  certain  results  gained 
through  the  inductive  mt  tlm  l,  necessarily  created  among  medical  men  boiii 
opponents  and  parLisaua  m  great  number,  is  self-evident. 

Ot"  course  the  opponents  were  first  in  the  field.  Two  >ears  atter  the  appearmnce 
of  Hanre/s  book,  which  wm  founded  upon  the  mearehM  of  26  jears,  appeared  • 
polemical  treatiae  composed  in  fourteen  daya  hj  Jamea  Primeroae'  of  Bordesaz, 
practising  at  Hull  in  Yorkshire,  in  which  the  author  di  clared  the  impossibility  of 
flurpassiDK  the  Ancients  and  the  younger  Kiolan.  Riolan  himself,  of  course,  a]$o 
wrote  in  opposition  to  Harvey,  and  was  the  only  one  of  his  opponents  to  whom  the 
luttcr  Ht'liined  a  reply.  In  Paris,  nt  tho  instance  of  Riolan  ami  Iiv  a  decree  the 
Faculty,  the  teaching  ol  iiarvey  a  doctrine  in  lectures  was  prohibited.  ^Kmuius 

Pariaanna  (died  1643  in  Venice)  of  Rome,  a  physician  at  Venice^  who,  like  Harvey, 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendenle,  and  who  had  been  opposed  hy 
Riolan  as  an  ignoramus  in  anatomy,  joined  the  physicians  already  mentioned,  and, 
among  other  things,  declared  that  he  had  .sein  the  heart  beat  when  perfectly  !,!  Mi- 
less,  that  blood  could  not  flow  backwards  and  forwanls  at  once  in  the  arteries,  thjU  ao 
beating  of  the  heart  no  sound  wa,6  to  be  heard,  as  iiarvey  atiirmed,  etc. 

Kasper  11  (.km an  (1572-1648) 
too,  the  savant  and  professor  at  the  Nuremberjr  university  in  Altdorf  and  a  Human- 
istic physician,  was  not  at  first  dissuaded  from  opposition  by  even  the  personal  lettrn 
and  efforts  of  Harvey,  bat  at  a  later  period  he  changed  his  ofMnioo.  Hofman  v«s  ibe 
eon  of  a  poor  blacksmith  in  Gotha,  and  remained  poor,  as  well  as  s^ick.  all  bis  life. 
He  was  an  indefatigable  worker  and  a  man  of  great  love  of  the  truth,  but  rough  in 
his  manners  and  therefore  greatly  dif^Hked. 

VoT'iscus  FoRTT^NATt'R  Plemvu  .s  ( 1  »;<)  1  - U)7  1  t  of  .Vmstcfdain. 
professor  in  Lonvain.  on  (he  other  hand,  from  an  oricinal  ojipoiu  i  t  of  Hfirvfv  —  he 
wnite  against  Descarte*  also,  who  agreed  with  the  new  theory  —  became  .^uojtequi  r.iiy 
a  complete  and  warm  supporter  of  his  doctrine. 

Among  the  large  number  of  complete  or  partial  opponents  of  Harvej 
belong :  Job.  YeBling  \  Csecilius  Foil  (FoUi,  Folius,  born  at  Vdine  in  1615), 
professor  in  Venice,  who  with  J.  J.  Raa,  rendered  excellent  service  in 
increafiing  our  knowledge  of  the  mallens  and  the  melnbtunone  lab^-rintb.  and 
called  to  bis  aid  in  the  present  dispute  an  accidental  case  of  persistence 
of  the  foramen  ovale ;  Peter  Gassend,  to  whom  a  similar  case  had  been 
shown  by  a  certain  Payan,  and  who  also  selected  It  for  the  basis  of  his 
opposition  ;  Van  der  Linden  and  P.  J.  Hartmann,  who  took  up  the  subject 
philological ly,  and  claimed  (the  former  in  27  "exercitattoncs that  Hippo- 
crates or  Solomon  possessed  a  knowlcdore  of  the  circulation ;  Harve3*  s 

1.  Prliiierose  was  of  Seotdi  df^'-fnt,  but  born  and  »'ducated  in  France.  H»'  trrnthiatod 
in  nu'dirine  at  M<iiit[i«-luer  in  ItHT  an«l  subsenuenlly  came  to  Knglanii.  \»i»ere  lie 
jiettled  at  Hull  and  actjuired  the  reputation  of  a  .skilful  ]diya>tcian.  In  IG30  he 
proposed  to  the  king  that  If  his  Majesty  would  inntitiite  a  lecture  in  Westnilmcter 
ur  London,  he  (Prinierose)  wo\ild  teuf'li  tlic  same  four  times  a  week  without  pay- 
ment, heeause  many  wete  •constraine*!  to  j;o  out  of  tiie  kingdom  to  loarn  ria  sie.  " 
I  do  uut  Und  that  his  oUcr  was  accepted.  Prinieroso's  "  ExorcitaUunes  ut  Aui- 
niadversioues  in  Librom  de  motu  cordis  et  ch'culattone  stuiguinis,  adversus  GniU 
Iclmum  Ilarveum"  wa»  publitihed  In  Ijondon  in  1630.  A  Duncan  Priinemse  was 
one  of  the  ordinary  physicians  of  James  I.  In  1615.  (H.) 
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friend  Q-ioT.  Nardi  (about  1656),  a  physician  of  Florence,  and  Olaus  Worm 
(the  Wormian  bones,  1588-1654),  Fortunatus  Licetus  (Liceti,  1577-1657)» 
professor  at  Pisa,  Bologna  and  twice  at  Padua,  with  many  others. 

At  the  same  period  wtien  Harvey's  first  opponent  emerged  ftom 
obscnrit}*,  his  first  important  and  open  supporter  appeared.  This  was 
Werner  Rolfink  (1599-1677)  of  Hamburg,  prof^sor  of  medicine,  anatomy, 
botany  and  chemistry  at  Jena.  He  was  subsequent]}*  joined  by  Herm. 
Conring,  and  tiiese  two  outweighed  a  whole  host  of  opponents.  Besides 
these  and  the  physicians  mentioned  above,  other  adlierents  of  tlie  new 
doctrines  were  found  in  De  le  Boe  (Sylvius);  Thorn.  Bartholin;  van 
Beverwijek  (1594-1647);  Jan  do  Wiilo  (Wahinis,  l(;()4-l(;4n),  of  Koudekerke 
in  Zeland.  professor  in  Ley  den.  who  busi-d  his  acceptance  upon  his  own 
invest  illations ;  lloger  Drake,  under  the  auspices  of  Wale  ;  Hendrik  de  Koi 
(Regius,  1  .'>nS-l 679),  a  famous  professor  in  I  trecht  ;  Jac.  de  Back  (about 
1649v.  a  physician  of  Rotterdam  ;  .loh.  Trullius  of  Uonie  ;  (Jeor«»:e  J^it 
(1604-1689)  of  Sandwich  in  Kent,  Harvey's  best  friend  pvlio  saved  lo  pos- 
teritj  his  really  ijrunder  and  more  profound  work  on  Generation)  and  a 
physician  of  T,ondon  ;  Jeau  rccquet ;  Paul  Marqiiard  Slegel  {Schlegel,  1605- 
16a3;  of  Hamburg,  professor  in  Jena  and  snl)sequeutly  city-physiciao  of 
bis  native  city,  and  many  oilier  reputable  physicians. 

A  bond  of  union  and  intermediary  system  between  the  art^^ries  and 
veins,  unknown  up  to  this  time  yet  quite  essential,  uas  discovered  by  ihe 
great  Marcello  Malpiarhi  (1628-1  lil)4;  <jf  CrevaUnitire  near  Bologna,  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  the  latter  city,  subsequently  at  Messiiui,  and 
Still  later  ordinary  physician  to  the  rui>e  at  Boine.  He  disctivc-rcd  tiie 
capillary  eircuhitinn  in  the  lungs  and  mesentery  of  frogs,  and  in 

1665  the  blood-((»rpu.->cles.  lie  likewise  discovered  the  iung-eells.  the 
cutaneous  glands  and  the  pigmentary  layer  of  the  skin  (rete  Maipighii), 
which  latter  disco ver}'  furnished  the  first  explanation  of  the  color  of  the 
colored  races.  After  Malpighi.  William  Mulyneux.  professor  in  Dublin, 
observed  the  capillary  current  in  a  lixard  (168H),  while  Anton  van 
Lecuwenhoeck  '16IJ2-1723;  from  1688  onward  made  his  observations  on 
llie  hirvic  and  leet  of  frogs,  on  eels  etc.  In  liiese  he  was  able  to  study  the 
blood-corpuscles  (including  the  white  corpuscles)  more  thoroughly  than 
Malpighi  had  done.  Finally  William  Cowper  (1666-1709)  saw  the  passage 
of  the  arterial  into  the  venous  current  in  the  mesentery  of  the  cat  (1687). 
— The  capillary  connexion  of  arteries  and  veins  was  first  demonstoated  by 
means  of  injections  and  microscopic  observation  hy  the  already  mentioned 
Dom,  de  Marchetti  (1626-1688)  in  Padua  (who,  by  tbe  way,  was  so  devoted 
to  trepanning  that  he  even  performed  this  opcrution  for  syphilitic  ce[)halal- 
gia;,  bnt  was  best  shown  by  Friedricb  Ruysch*  (1638-1731),  professor  at 
Amsterdam,  the  famous  inventor  of  minute  injections  and  himself  a  skilled 

1.  Ruysch,  like  Stronipyer  in  our  own  day,  had  a  daughter  Huchei  (1G64-17.'0',  who 
was  a  painter  of  tluwers  and  also  assisted  her  fatlier,  but  left  ]io  more  paiatings 
than  cbildien. 
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injector.  Rojach  also  advanced  anatomy  by  the  formation  of  anatomical 
collections,  one  of  wliich  was  brought  into  Rassia  by  Peter  the  Great  at  an 
expense  of  about  |75,ono.  The  Russian  tramporters  of  the  coUection, 
however,  dranlc  the  alcohol  in  which  the  preparations  were  preserved,  and 
A  portion  of  it  was  thus  ruined.  Kuyscb  also  gave  his  name  to  the  tooiea 
Kuyschiana  of  the  eye. 

The  doctrine  of  the  circulation  was  also  rurliier  developed  by  Alexan- 
der Mauroconlatus  (1687-1710),  born  of  Greek  parents  in  Constantinople, 
educated  in  Padna.  ancl  suhsfqni'ntly  Turkish  cmhassador  in  Vienna. 
Mnurocordatus  also  investigated  the  mutual  relations  of  the  respiration 
and  circulation. 

Further  iihisirntion  ;ind  amplification  ol"  the  doctriiie  <>t"  tlu'  ein-ulatma 
resulted  from  tiie  more  careful  invosti<rations  into  llie  tnrnialion  .irii 
structure  of  the  licart,  an  orirnn  which  every  one — inelmling  liun'cy 
himself  —  rnlaniih'd  in  the  views  of  tlie  Ancients.  conLiiuied  to  consid<?r 
subordinate  to  tijo  liver  in  its  importuuce  with  respect  to  the  eirt  nlaii(tn 
and  the  ai)i)roj»riation  of  nutritive  niHteriuI  ;  for  no  one  wu8  cnUrely  free 
from  the  authority  of  Galen.  Nieolaus  Steno  (Stenson.  Stenonis.  Stenonius 
etc..  ir»:iR-1fi86y  at  first  a  prore.ss(»r  ii\  Copenhagen,  then  bishop  ///  jyortif/ns 
of  Titiojiolis  and  a  j)eri|>utctie  convertor  of  henHics.  first  proved  tlial  tin? 
heart  uas  a  niusch'.  and  that  ennsequently  it  contracted  aeti\(  lv  and 
expelled  the  blood.'  He  was  likewise  the  discoverer  of  Steno s  duet,  which 
he  found  diirinir  his  residence  in  Leyden  and  Amsterdam. 

The  capacity  of  the  heart  U>v  contraction  under  irritation,  »'v«<ii  after  death. 
shown  by  Joh.  Jttc.  Harder  (I6d<»-17 11 1,  professor  in  Basel,  and  by  Peyer.    In  r«^rd 
to  the  movements  of  the  heart  and  other  animiil  motor  pheaomena  (includiniE  efen 

nutrition),  (tlis^on,  the  .successor  llarvcy  in  the  proA'.s.sor.ship  of  anattimy  and 
snrgery  in  tht^  College  of  Phy.sician.s,  tJinnlit  an  "  irritabihty  of  the  fiber  ",  a?  wvll  h» 
of  the  fliiids,  iiniier  th<^  inftufMiei^  of  external  ami  internal  irritation  —  n  <Inctrine  dis- 
covr^retl  by  llie  deductive  meihitd.  Tiiesc  irritant.^  always  olicil  motion,  but  only 
aituin  to  tlic  consciousness  when  an  excess  of  th«'  irritation  of  the  tiber  upon  the 
nerve  occurs.  "  Life  expreR^es  itself  in  matter,  in  that  the  Iiitter  acts,  moves.  This 
takes  pl^ee  thitHiith,  and  eonsists  In,  reciprocal  action.  The  ground  of  motion  is  irrtt<^ 
ability  "  —  sut  h  was  the  esecnce  of  his  doctrine,  iti  this  theory  he  was  the  prede- 
Cess'ir  '^f  TIriMer,  who,  Ijowi-vor,  went  to  work  inductively. 

Richard  Lowkr  (l(i:>l-l(>ni )  of  Tranmore  in  Cornwall,  practisinji  in 
London  (tubcrculum  Loweri),  and  llaimond  Vieussens  (1641-17U>)  of 
Rouergue.  professor  in  Montpellicr  (Fossa  ovalis  etc.)  indicated  more  prc- 
etfsely  the  position,  strticlure  etc.  of  the  heart,  while  Thom.is  Bartholin* 
(KilC-lf.so)  disputed  with  Olaiis  Rudbeck  (li;30-1702),  professor  in 
Upsala,  the  di.scovury  of  the  intestinal  lymphatics  and  their  connexion 

1.  In  g«x»logy,  wlio»e  foumlntion  he  latd^  Steno  was  the  first  **yeptunlst",  while 

Iveibnit/  was  the  first  '  PtutoniSt'^ 

2.  Son  of  Casper  Biutholin  Sr.  ' i  .'^.'-tri^'  ^  professor  in  Basel.    Tbf  lattor'>*  y^ntigest 

son,  Erasmus,  was  aho  fn^t  piofessor  of  ^^eonietry  and  then  of  medicine  in  the 
same  city.  Thomas  Bartholin  was  the  father  of  Casper  Barthulln  Jr.  (1655-173S , 
professor  of  physics  and  anatomy  In  Copenhagen. 
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with  the  thoncio  duct  snd  left  eubclavUii  vein.  For  ap  to  this  time  it 
was  the  provuliog  opinion  that  the  lymphatics  of  the  intestines  went  to 
the  liver,^  since  it  was  assumed  that  the  chjle  was  absorbed  by  the  veins  of 
the  intestine  and  flowed  through  them  to  the  liver.  This  error  was  dispelled 
by  the  triple  discovery  of  the  Ij'mphatics  of  the  intestine  and  their  con- 
nexion with  the  thoracic  dnct,  on  the  one  hand,  the  chyliferous  vessels, 
their  source,  on  the  other,  and  finally  the  thoracic  duct  itself.  The  first 
discovery  was  made  by  Rudbeck  in  IflT)!  .  the  second  in  1(522  by  Caspar 
Aselli  (1&81-1626),  professor  in  Pavia.  The  hitter,  in  one  of  the  vivisections 
so  ftequent  even  at  that  time,  discovered  the  chyliferous  vessels  in  the  dog, 
while  Fabrice  de  Peiresc  ( 1580-1  fiST),  a  wealthy  amateur  in  medicine,  by 
the  investigation  of  the  body  of  a  highly  fed  malefactor  two  hours  after  his 
execution,  led  to  tljeir  discovery  in  man.  Finally  the  discovery  of  the 
thoracic  duct  and  its  termination  in  the  subclavian  vein  was  made  (also  in 
the  dog)  in  the  year  1G47  by  Jean  Pecquet,  (1622-1674)  of  Dieppe,  profes- 
sor in  Montpellier,  and  Fellow  of  the  Academic,  who,  however,  ihoutrht  it 
a  vein.  Jan  van  Ilorne  (1G21-1670),  professor  of  anatomy  in  Leyden.  in  the 
year  1652.  however,  first  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  same  vessel  in 
man.  Harvey  disputed  the  correctness  of  the  discovery  on  theoretical 
grounds.    He  too  must  bring  his  offering  to  prejudice! 

Jobann  Vo-ling  (1598-1649),  a  nativp  of  Mimlcn  in  Westphalia  and  prdfcssor  in 
Padaa,  hud  discovered  the  thoracic  duct  shortly  utter  Peftjuct.  Jacques  Mentcl 
(1599-1670)  confirmed  the  discovery  of  Aseili,  but  was  merely  a  witness  ot  the  dis- 
covery of  the  thoracic  doct,  not  Pecqoet's  predecefsor  in  that  discovery.  The  English, 
however,  claimed  for  George  JolyfP,'  a  physician  of  Cambridge,  the  discovery  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  for  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  with  respect  to  the  precise 
per<!ons  and  the  exact  dates  to  which  the  anatomical  diBCoveriee  of  this  period 
belot!/ 

Wliile,  as  we  have  seen,  the  study  by  others  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
complementary  circulation  of  the  lymph  and  chyle  was  associated  with 
Harvey's  name  and  his  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  same 
great  investigator,  by  his  work  on  this  subject,  also  gave  the  permanent 
foundation  to  a  new  and  t'luitful  cultivation  of  another  department — the  doc- 
trine of  generation  and  development.  His  ■  Exercitationes  de  cionoratione 
animtirmm"  etc.  are.  if  possible,  still  more  iini^ortant  in  tht*ir  raiiiie  than 
his  work  <»n  the  circulation.  l)ul  arc  far  inferior  to  llic  latter  in  precision  of 
thought  and  experiinenl.  are  not  free  from  repetitions  and  arc  somewhat 
verlxise.  In  this  held  he  was  the  pupil  and  successor  of  his  master.  Fabri- 
cius  ab  Aqunpendente,  whose  endeavors  he  carried  to  <'onip]etion.  Harvey 
not  only  investigaU'il,  like  Fabricius,  the  e*^irs  of  the  fowl,  but  also  the  em- 
bryos of  quadrupeds,  e.  g.  hinds  and  does  (on  the  latter  of  which  iiischoflf  also, 

1.  Upon  this  view  Helvetius  subsequently  baaed  a  theory  of  inflammation,  wlilcli 

Jean  Besse  of  liouergue  met  with  the  iissertion  that  in  .such  a  theory  capillary 
oixttruction  only  (nowadays  thrombosis"  and  "embolism  ")  came  into  eonsider* 
ation. 

2.  Wharton  claimed  that  the  lymphatics  were  discovered  by  Jolyff  in  1020.  (IL) 
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at  a  later  period  made  new  iovestigatioDS),  and  tbaa  finally  arrived  at  bis 

famous  proposition  :  "  Ovum  ease  primoidiam  commane  omnibus  animali- 
bas".'  This  proposition  was  completed  on  the  male  side,  and  the  theor}*  of 
generation  founded,  through  the  discover}*  of  the  soK^lled  spennatosoa  (aai- 

maieul^.  KuT)  by  a  Ocrman  student  in  Leyden,  Ludwig  von  Hammea 
(1652-1689)  of  Dantzig,  then  only  21  years  of  age.'  He  showed  them  to 
the  renowned  miscroscopist  Anton  van  Leeuwenhoeck,  originally  a  mechanic, 
subsequently  a  physician  of  Delfb.  By  the  latter  the  semen  was  at  once 
installed  in  the  place  of  the  egg  in  Harvey's  theorem.  The  germ  of  the 
future  soul  was  claimed  for  the  spermatOBoa,  and  the}'  themselves  were 
declared  to  be  living  animals  of  both  sexes,  capable  of  coition  etc  For 
this  reason  the  philosopher  Leibnitz  at  once  declared  the  spermatosoa 
immortal,  while  the  truth  is  only  that  by  their  means  the  species  (as  we 
express  it)  becomes  immortal.  That  alteration  in  Harvey's  theorem  may 
depend  too  upon  the  actual  discovery  (made  by  Leeuwenhoeck)  of  sperm- 
cells  in  the  uterus  of  a  bitch,  while  in  the  egg  these  had  not  been  observed 
According  to  Leenwcnhoock,  therefore,  the  spermatozoa  are  transformed 
into  the  embryo,  while  the  eggs  merely  supply  the  requisite  nonri<ihment. 

Of  course  parties  (Ovists  and  Animaliculists')  arose  from  two  such 
opjKxsite  views  (correct,  as  the  sequel  showed,  only  in  their  union >,  and 
tliese  found  a  frnitful  subject  ff>r  dispute  in  the  furtlier  discussion  of  the 
history  of  development,  j)articularly  in  reference  to  the  mode  of  nutrition 
of  the  embr^'o.  Harvey  ermnoously  denied  all  immediate  connexion 
between  the  embryo  and  the  maternal  body,  and  endeavored  to  pro\  e  thi* 
complete  separation  of  the  two  by  the  existence  of  the  egii-membniiias- 
He  likewise  ascribed  little  importance  to  the  ovaries,  but,  like  the  Ancients, 
thought  tliat  fecundation  took  j)lace  by  means  of  the  aura  alone.  Vet  he 
claimed  (correctly)  a  ilitierence  in  the  puLse-beat  of  mother  and  child — at 
that  time  something  unheard  of! 

The  egg-theory  (which  forever  deprived  the  theory  of  a  generatio 
jvqiiivoea  of  its  previous  estimali(»n)  was  supported  at  once  direetly  and 
indirectly  by  a  number  of  important  anatomical  and  develo|)menlal  dis- 
coveries, which  t,Mniv(i  in  weight,  in  that  period  so  fruitful  in  new  author- 
ities, by  tlie  importance  in  other  directions  of  the  men  who  labored  to 
perfect  this  subject. 

Thus  light  was  thrown  upon  the  structure  of  the  testicle  by  the  famous 
anatomist  Nathaniel  Highmore  (lGi;>-1685),  a  physician  of  London,  wijo 
described  more  accurately  the  so-called  corpus  llighmorianum,  the  seminal 

1.  "Omue  vivum  ex  ovo"  does  not  occur  in  bis  book,  but  is  a  later  and  iucorrecl 
abbreviation  of  Uarvey*s  proposition. 

2.  According  to  the  Dutch  (who  must  have  also  an  taiYflntor  of  printing  of  their  own)» 

the  discovoi  y  of  tho  spermatozoa  was  made  by  Joh.  Ham  (died  1729),  a  DnMi 

sfriident  of  i\\:\t  day. 

Liiacser,  on  the  authority  of  Halbertsma  and  Leeuwenhocjck  himself,  say.s  iiam^ 
a  stadent  at  Leyden,  was  the  real  discoverer  of  the  spermatoioa.  (B.)] 
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duets  and  the  epididymis.  Hin  iDvestigationB  were  supplemeDted  by  a 
certain  Aubery  in  Florence,  wliile  Jao  van  Home  pointed  oat  tliat  tlie 
so-called  female  testicles  were  ovaries,  a  fact  previously  affirmed  by  Stenon^ 
who  also  showed  the  masualar  nature  of  the  uterus.  Jan  van  Home  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Swedish  obatetrician  Hoom.  The  former  was 
bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1621  and  died  in  1670  in  Leyden,  where  he  held  the 
position  of  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiolo^n'. 

Reoner  de  Graaf  (iri41-lfi7H)  of  Schoonhoven, 
a  phvsician  in  Delft,  proved  (16T2)  that  the  so  ofilletl  female  testicles  Fecrete  nf> 
female  semen,  as  had  been  hitherto  ns^nnted.  but  are  ovnri*  s  in  ilie  true  senn'  of  tl.at 
terra,  sitnilnr  to  tfiose  of  oviparous  luiiauils.  Stenoti  too  in  UHiT  had  cxpreysed  this 
opiniou  (Lauger).  He  pointed  out  tlie  follicles  still  called  Graa6an,  which,  after 
ntptare,  form  the  corpora  lutea,  bnt  be  did  not  connider  them  the  ejrgs  proper,  becanse 
the  eiEffii  foand  in  tbe  atems  after  fecandntion  were  alwajrs  smaller  ib«n  thene  follieles. 
Hp  believed  tbete  e(E}is  reached  the  uterus  through  the  tabea,  and  were  fecundated 
only  hy  thf  aurn.  De  Oraaf  in  Ifllii  al«o  instituted  tlie  first  pxferiments  on  the 
secretion  of  trlands.  hv  t\  inj;  a  tube  in  t)if  finet  of  Wirsunji  in  order  to  collect  the 
secretion  of  the  pancreas.  He  was  likewise  llie  Hrst  to  inject  vessels,  for  which 
purpose  the  physician  next  mentioned  invented  a  hardening  material. 

Jan  Swammerdam  (1 637-1080), 
a  pupil  of  Horne  and  friend  of  SyWina  de  1e  BoS,  aiso  proved  tbe  ovarian  character 
of  tbe  female  testiclefi,  and  supported  bin  views  bj  comparative  ob^ei  vaiionn  in  ibe 
plant  and  insect  kinedoros.  He  was  the  flr>t  to  prove  that  the  qaeen  bee  was  a 
female.  Spr  eial  Ii<rht  wh.s  thrown  npon  the  history  of  development  proper  bj  tbe 
London  nnatomis^t  and  physician 

Walter  Xeedham  (died 

who,  thtiii;:Ii  lie  assumod  intrawtfiine  respiration.  taiii:lit  tiial  nutririnn  was  effected 
by  blood  from  tbe  placenta,  and  distinjiuished  the  fuetal  and  matfi  nal  divisiuns  of  tbe 
latter  orjinn.  He  wag  acquainted  also  with  the  ambilicnl  vesicle,  tbe  changes  of  tbe 
pregnant  uterus  etc.  Tbe  great  investigator  Halpigbi  too  again  utilised  tlie  micro- 
scope in  the  history  of  development. 

Charles  Drelincourt  (1G:^H-1G1)7)  of  Paris, 
professor  in  Leyden,  held  that  fecundation  took  place  in  the  uterus,  aiid,  in  opposition 
to  th<'  i! orttlne  of  the  Ancients,  demonstrated  the  viability  of  the  eight-montbs 
foetus,  while 

NicoLAi  R  HoRoKEN'  ( 1  t;:5L'- 1  flTS^. 
professor  in  L'treciii  and  Hnrderwyk  ^about  lOGU),  described  more  accurately,  and 
delineated,  tbe  placenta  and  envelopes  of  tbe  ovum. 

On  the  side  of  Harvey's  egg-theory  was  arrnyed  too  tbe  versatile  partisan  Franc* 
Redi  (IGiH-lfin").  natumtist,  physician  of  Cosmo  II.  of  Tuscany,  and  poet.  With 
Le«>nw«ntio»  ck  and  .Swammerdani  he  oppn<;od  the  jrorieratio  a;quivoca-  Beside  him 
stood  JohaiHi  Bohn  Theodor  Kerki  inir  <  l*i4*>-16'>:5 :  vaivula?  Kerkrintrii  vasn  vasrinim\ 
liolfink,  Caspar  Bartholin,  .Ir  ,  who  wa*?  the  first  to  prove  the  discharge  Iroin  tlie 
ftnale  genitalia  (heretofore  considered  female  semen)  to  be  vaginal  and  uterine 
Bueos;  Claude  Perranttt  who  was  also  a  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  Panspermiem, 
Franc  Maria  Nigrisoti  (1608-1727),  professor  in  Ferrara,  and  6na)ly  Antonio  Vallia- 
nieri  ( I6f?l-1730),  prof<^ssnr  in  Padua,  whose  arguments  aga:ni>t  the  functions  of  the 
spermatozoa  ihe  considered  them  merely  trnn>fietit  VT^itnrs'.  becnuse  he  liai!  found 
them  in  the  discharged  vaginal  mucus)  met  with  much  sympathy  at  that  period  and 
lat£r;  and  some  others. 
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Amon^  tii(;  uppuneiiU  of  Harvey,  or  tuilowers  ot"  Leeuwenijoeck  heciijial 
doctrine,  we  iiiust  mention:  Nic.  HarLsoeker  (1656-1725)  of  Amsterdam,  for  a  Umt 
profenor  in  Heidelberg,  who  heJd  that  (he  air  wu  filled  with  animAlculft,  whiik 
aettled  upon  plaiiU,  and  passed  thence  into  infusions,  where  thej  were  then  fMind 

with  the  microscope;  Francois  Plantadc  (ab  i  1  '  who  portrayed  the  Bpematoxoa 
in  the  form  of  homuncnli ;  MarliJi  I.istnr  (IbHM-lTll  i.  who  repariip<l  tln-ir  mnTr-m*fnt* 
as  exciters  nf  the  «pxmil  or^iasm,  iitid  thus  of  soximl  pleafiiro:  literonynius  Barbatus 
(about  IGTii).  who  still  cluiii:  to  the  ancient  theory  of  the  mixture  of  the  male  and 
female  semen;  Phil.  Jak.  UartmaDn;  Giov.  Maria  Lancisi;  Giroianio  Sbaraglia 
(1641-1710),  professor  io  Bologna,  and  many  others.  Among  the  lattpr,  however,  we 
must  distinguish  Nicolas  A  ndry  ( 1 659-1 742)»  who  correctly  affirmed  the  ei>tranc<>  of 
the  spermatozoa  into  the  ovum,  hut  erred  in  believing  that  they  developed  themselves, 
ntH  in  holding  thai  thoy  mi^lit  penetraro  into  thr  boily  froin  the  PurroundW'ir  «ir 
He  already  observed  that  bo^s  before  puberty  and  paticntfi  suflering  from  gooorrba-a 
had  no  spermat«j/<>a. 

Tn  comiexion  with  the  invesligatioiib  coiKeiiiing  the  circulatinn  of  the 
lymph  ami  chyle,  whose  modus  operandi  was  disclosed  through  the  discover}- 
of  valves  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  by  ."^waiimicnlam.  (Jerard  Hlat'Js  v.pi"*-»l<P*sor 
in  Ainsti  rdam,  died  1GU2^  uud  Iiuysch,  stand  ihc  mirneruus  discoveries 
with  rt's[H  Ct  to  the  glands.  Thus  Thomas  Wharluu  (1G10-1073V  professor 
in  Oxford,  who  was  ulmust  the  earliest  t^>  devote  attention  to  the  general 
theory  of  the  glands,  discovered  the  duel  called  afu  r  him  Wharton's  duct. 
He  considered  the  ligamenta  rotunda,  though  not  hollow,  the  excretor}' 
ducts  of  the  female  testicles,  and  the  tubes  as  passages  which  facilitated 
the  fecundation  of  the  female  semen  by  the  male.  Francis  Glissou  (1597- 
1G71)  investigated  especially  the  liver,  though  the  same  had  been  done 
before  him  by  Adrian  van  den  Spieghel  of  Brussels,  professor  in  Padua 
(1 578-1  G2a).  Gliflson  taught,  however,  tbat  the  lymph  was  secreted  by 
the  nerves  as  well  as  by  the  smallest  arteries.  Anton  Nuck  was  th«  first 
to  demonstrate  the  injection  of  the  lymphatics  with  quicksilver,  and 
studied  excellently  the  doctrine  of  the  glandular  system.  Needham  and 
StensoQ  discovered  the  excretory  duct  of  the  parotid :  Auguat  Quirin 
Bivinus  (German,  Bachmann),  that  of  the  sublingual  gland,  though  the 
latter  discovery  was  also  ascribed  to  Gasp.  Bartholin  Jr.  Johann  Conrad 
Peyer  (165S-1712),  a  physician  of  Schaffhausen,  and  Joh.  Conrad  Bmnner 
(1653-1727)  of  Ri^ensburg.  professor  in  Heidelberg,  discovered  the  inteati- 
nal  glands,  which  bear  their  names.  The  excretory  duct  of  the  pancreas 
was  discovered  in  the  dissecting  room  of  Veaalius  at  Padua  by  his  proaector 
Georg  Wirsung*  of  Ba\'aria  (assassinated  by  a  physidan  at  bis  own  door, 
in  1643)  and  Moritz  Hoffmann  (1621-1698)  of  Furstenwalde  in  Branden- 
burg, subsequently  professor  in  Altdorf  Hofflnann  in  1642  had  diaoovered 
the  sO'Called  duet  of  Wirsung  in  the  fowl  and  pointed  it  out  to  Wiisung, 
who  then  described  the  duct  in  man  as  his  own  diacoverj*.  The  Bomsa 
professor  Anionic  Pacchioni  (1665-1726)  of  Beggio  described  the  ao-called 


1.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  Chrlatoplier  Wtnung,  who  wrote  a  famous  dlspesw- 
tory  Id  lii'iS* 
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^^acciiioniau  ghuul^5  :  Clopton  Huver.s  f  nliout  1C91).  a  pliysiciaii  of  London, 
tin-   so-failed  synovial  irlands.    The  glands  of  the  sexual  orirans  wore 
described  by  William  Cowper.  though  the  so-called  Cowper's  glaivN  had 
been  already  seen  b}'  Mer}'  anci  their  existence  had  been  eonfiriued  by 
Duverne}'.    Alexis  Littre  (1658-1725),  a  pliysioian  of  Paris  and  member 
of  the  Acadi^'mie  (he  devised  in  1710  a  method  tor  establishing  an  artilieial 
&nus,^  which  has  since  borne  Ids  name;,  described  the  glands  (Tyson  5), 
"which  were  more  thoroughly  made  out  by  Edward  Tyson  (born  1C51), 
professor  of  anatomy  in  London.    Caspar  Bartholin  des^eribed  the  glands 
which  bear  his  narae.  though  the}'  had  been  previously  discovered  by 
I>iivi  rney  in  the  cow.    By  this  discovery  of  the  glands  of  Burlholin, 
tile  long  dispute  regarding  the  female  semen,  i.  e.  the  origin  of  the  tluid 
secreted  l>y  the  female  during  coitus  and  regarded  as  semen,  wn.s  at  least 
partiallv  settled.    Guillaumc  des  Noues  in  IGSl  saw  the  so-called  ovula 
NaboUii.  subsequently  iigain  discribed  by  Martin  N'aboth  (1G75-1721), 
professor  of  chemistry  in  Leipzig.    Heinrieh  Meibom  (1638-1700;  of 
l/iibeek.  professor  in  Ileliiistadt.  diseovcred  the  glands  of  the  eye-lids  whieh 
bear  his  name.    Lorenzo  Bellim  rendered  good  service  in  explaining  the 
sUHirtm-i'  iit'lhe  Ividiieys. 

'*V((rk,<  devoted  to  atintoniical  stiulie.H  •  liessides  Uiose  of  llie  IGth  century;  were 
«tili  in  vogue.     Amoug  tho  uuthors  of  these  we  may  mention:    Job.  Riolan  Jr. 
<  Atifttomisteo  ttnthropographia  et  osteologia,  Paris,  1626,  Encheiridiom  anatomicnm, 
164S);  G.  Bidloo  (Anatomia  homani  corporis,  with  105  plates.  Amflterdain,  1665. 
These  plates  were  nsed  by  William  CSowper  in  his  "Anatomy  of  human  bodies", 
Oxford,  1*>1)8,  Cowper  merely  supplyinp  the  te.vl  and  iiddliiir  0  iiidifrci ent  plate.s  of  his 
own  J  :  M.  Lyser  (Culter  anatomints'.  spn  mfthodns  hiunana  itx  idciidi  rorpora,  Copen- 
hagen, 1653  —  a  fiuide  to  dinseciion ) ,  Thomas  Bartholin  (Anatomia  reformata  etc., 
1651);  Thomas  Verheyen  (Anatomia  corporis  humaui,  Loiivain,  1683);  Job.  V«sling 
(Syntagma  anatomicQm,  1633);  Spiegbel  (De  hnmani  corporis  fabrica  cum  tabolis, 
Vonice,  1627);  Natbaniel  Highmore  (Corporis  humani  disqaisttio  anatomica  cum  16 
iaballs,  1651);  John  Browne  (Myo^iaidiia  nova  etc.,  with  37  plates  by  R.  Whyte, 
London.  U"R4i.  ordinuri,-  snrsroon  of  Charles  II.;   Pieter  Paaw  (Pnviu«:  Primitia; 
anatomicie  de  hnmani  corporis  os.sibns,  1615);  I/f-euwenhoeck  (Anatomia,  Liif:d  bat., 
16S7J;  Ruysch  (Thesaurus  unutomicus  cupi.  fij{.  a>n.,  ITul);  Giulio  Casserio  (Tabulie 
«natomicte  78  —  20  of  them  supplied  by  Dun.  Bucrctius  of  Breslau.  Frankfort-on*tbe- 
Main,  Merian,  1632);  Dom.  de  Marehetti  (Anatomia,  1662);  Malpighi  (Epistola  de 
linieaa,  Bologna,  1665);  Severini,  JaaoUni  et  Cabrolii  varia  opuscnta  anatomica. 
Frankfort,  1668.    One  of  the  most  widely  nsed  handbooks  of  anatomy  was  "  L'  anato- 
mie  d»'  f  liomme"  (Paris,  1690)  of  P.  Dionts,  whioh  contained  the  doctrine  of  the  cir- 
culation and  was  Iraii.^lated  into  other  lanjiuaue.*!.  even  into  Chinese;   Carlo  Cesio 
(Cognitione  de  muscoli  del  corpo  humano  per  il  designo  opera  di  C.  Cesio  Am.  v. 
Westerfaout  formio,  Romae,  1697.  vrith  18  plates)  etc.  etc.    [To  wbom  we  may  add 
Alexander  Bead*  (Tbe  maiinat  of  tbe  anatomy  or  dissection  of  the  body  of  man, 


1.  Colotomy,  which  wa<;  first  porformed,  howovcr,  by  Pillore  nnd  Duret  in  1776. 

2.  The  Catalogue  of  the  IJbraiy  of  the  burgeon-General's  Olttce  mentions  a  work 

entitled :  "  Head  or  Rhead  (A.)  -<«/iar»^/uttf  ca  AvO/jwrzivr^,  Or  a  description  of 
the  body  of  man.  By  artifielal  fignres  rapresentliig  the  members,  and  fit  tenna 
expzeseing  the  sAmo,  n.  p.,  1616."  Is  this  an  eftrlter  ediUon  of  tbe  aame  work  ?  (H.) 
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16H4);  H.  Crooke  {MiKpuxosjxufpafia^  —  A  dMcription  of  th«  body  of  nan,  Lo*- 
don,  1631,  2d  ed.);  Thomu  Winston  (1575-1666;  Anatomical  lecloKt  At  GmlMa 

College,  1659);  Robert  Bft^field  (Exercitatiooes  anatomies  etc.,  1660);  ^^ir  Cb«ilet 
8carborou};h  fJ>ylIabu8  musculornm,  ICTG);  Walter  Charlton  (Three  anatomic  lectures 
etc.,  1683);  Samuel  Collins  (Syslermi  anatoinicum  etc.,  1685);  Thnnirip  Oihson  »The 
anatomy  of  human  txxiieii  epitomized,  16^);  Jamcis  Ki^ill  (The  anatomy  ot  the  human 
body  abridj^ed,  1698),  and  the  writers  on  special  anatomy  :  Francii*  Glisson  (  Atmiooiia 
hopfttis  etc.,  1654);  Thomas  Wharton  (1610-1673;  AdenoiErapbia,  165«);,Tfa(MDM 
WilKs  (1622-1676;  Gerabri  anatome.  1664);  Cloptoo  Havers  (Otledopa  nova,  1691); 
Heniy  Ridley  (Anatomj  of  the  brain  etc.,  1695).  H.] 

A  highly  important  doctrine  and  discovery  baried,  alas,  in  aameroii* 
quartos,  but  which  should  be  oonaidered  in  pathology  quite  equal  to  that 
of  Harvey  in  physiology,  was  brought  forward  by  Conrad  Victor  Schneider 
(1614-1680)  of  Bitterfeld  in  Saxony,  pfofesaor  in  Wittenheig  (after  1639), 
as  the  result  of  his  exlaremely  oareAil  luvestigationB  of  the  nmooas  mein> 
brane  of  the  nose. 

lie  demonstrated  nnatoniicallj'  and  clinirally  that  it  wnp  not  lie  brnui.  but  ibi» 
membrane,  which  secreted  the  mucus  discliatped  in  di^:e^l^e.  iiiid  by  thic  itiducti^e 
explanation,  which  seems  to  us  now  so  simple  and  seit-evident,  overtlncw  at  once 
and  forever  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  AncieotB  with  regard  to  tbe  oameroua  catarrhal 
diseases. 

Tiie  other  departments  of  anatomy  likewise  experienced  a  more  re6ned  physio' 
logical  elaboration,  if  such  an  expression  may  be  allowed.    On  all  sides,  however,  tbe 

ideas  of  the  Ancients'  ^till  clung  to  their  nscendancj',  and  were  never  easy  to  «!f  t 
wbib'  now,  as  in  ail  ajues,  new  errors  aj)peared  frequently  in  place  itf  the  old,  the  re>uii 
of  the  doubtful  interpretation  of  new  Ulbcuveries.  Still  tbe  overplus  of  truth  eontin- 
ned  to  he  quite  considerable.  Thus  e.  g.  Willis,  who  won  for  himself  great  credit  by 
his  investigation  of  the  nervous  system,  especially  of  tbe  brain  (he  described  the 
ganglia),  as  well  as  by  his  comparative  study  of  the  brains  of  sninaU.  declared  thai 
the  conduction  of  the  spirits  l  in  thf  form  of  a  humor  supposed  to  exist  in  the  nerves'^ 
belonged  to  the  nerves,  (which  were  cojjsidered  hollow),  but  that  the  f^pcretion  of  tbete 
Hpint^  was  a  function  of  the  brain,  aiihough  he  understood  each  special  part  of  the 
latter  (by  the  way  notbing  new)  to  be  the  seat  of  a  definite  function,  just  as  we  do 
today.  Moreover  he  greatly  advanced  our  knowledge  of  tbe  blood-vessels  of  the 
brain  (a  snbj«>ct  also  enriched  by  Wepfer),  and  regarded  tbe  sinuses  as  veins,  while 
Sylvius,  on  the  contrar)',  whose  name  continues  associated  with  several  parts  of  the- 
brain  ev^n  to  the  present  day,  considered  them  direct  anastomoses  with  the  arteriet. 
Diemerbroeck  still  looked  upon  the  brain  as  an  organ  for  the  secretion  ot  niuons  \mx 
as  tbe  .\ncients  did,  but  Malpigbi,  who  studied  tlu  i  nriieal  matter  wiilj  et-ptcial 
thoroaghne«8  (even  with  the  microscope),  interprtimg  the  ganglia  erroneously, 
declared  it  to  be  glandular  in  its  character.  Hence  he  considered  it  specially 
adapted  to  the  secretion  of  the  *'  vital  spirit.^,  spirits  and  nervous  spirits"  — of  that 
neither  purely  fluid,  nor  yet  simply  volatile,  principle  of  life,  concerning  the  netuil 
exi^'fnce  of  wliich,  after  this  discovery  'or  false  oh-crvationl  of  Malpighi.  no  ftuiher 
doubt  t  \>  v  iiiai]'-  it.',  appearance.  HIae.s  erroneuuhly  derived  the  nerve?*,  liimi  tfir  (iiirn 
mater,  but  enriched  our  knowledge  of  the  spinal  cord  with  fcouje  correct  observations. 

Swammerdam  described  more  completely  the  arachnoid  of  the  brain,  while  Leeuwen- 
hoeck,  on  the  other  hand,  who  made  use  of  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  tangbi  the 

recognition  of  the  great  vascularity  of  the  cortical  matter — the  Ancients  from  the 

time  of  Ari.stoile  had  considerr-d  the  brain  nnn  vn?cular  —  and,  ini.sinterpretin';  the  * 
varicosities  of  the  nerves,  belfeved  the  medullary  substance  to  be  composed  of  inaam- 
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erable  irloboles.    The  best  and  most  complete  description  of  the  central,  and  in  part 
aIbo  of  the  peripheral,  nervous  sjstem,  was  iurmsbcd  by  V'ieuMeDS.    Gotitried  Bidiuo 
(1649—1713),  a  phjsidftn  of  Amtterdam,  compoMd  mmdo  bid  text  for  the  highly 
pvmiaed  plates  of  the  artist  Gerard  de  Lairene.  The  Jatter»  ai  already  remarked,  were 
macle  use  of  bj  Cowper,  who  did  not  sufficiently  imdieate  their  source.  Qlisson- 
claim t.'(l  to  have  obsmed  that  the  nerrons  flnid,  now  generally  accepted  in  the  nerves 
(which  latter  were  ronsiderpd  hollow   nnd  connected  with  the  brain  or  its  cavities), 
had  an  actual  existence,  while  W  liarton  th  i  iiiht  the  nerved  and  glands  connected 
with  each  other,  aod  even  reckoned  the  giunds  among  the  nerves.    Henry  Ridley  (at 
the  cloee  of  the  centory)  and  others  assigned  nerres,  as  well  as  muscles,  to  the  dura 
iBAter,  and  Baglivi  at  once  utilised  these  supposed  muscles  to  explain  the  movementa 
of  the  brain,  while  Pacchiooi  considered  the  dura  mater  a  kind  of  heart  for  the  vital 
spirits.    In  this  conclusion  Lancisi,  a  pupil  of  Riva  (1627-1677)  of  Asti,  agreed,  and 
he  even  assigned  muscles  to  the  tranplia     Tt  was  believed  that  by  the  Tnotions  of  the 
brain  the  nervous  flnid  or  vital  spirits  was  driven  into  the  hollow  nerves,  atid  that 
sensation  etc.  was  produced  by  contraction  and  relaxation,  like  muscular  movement. 
Thia  doctrine  of  the  movement  of  the  nerves  was  first  overthrown  by  Heller.  After 
th«ae  investigations,  the  results  of  which  were  rashly  assnmed  to  be  nnqneslionable,. 
the  doctrine  of  the  vital  spirits  continually  acquired  greater  prevalrnce,  and  finally 
rnk'd  {uithology  with  ab.solute  .sway.    Franc.  Giuseppe  Borri  of  Milan,  who  ha.s  been 
!\lrea«l_v  inrnttoned,  analyzed  the  substance  of  the  brain  i  and  found  in  it  25  per 

cent,  of  fat.  How  carefully  and  thoroughly  they  went  to  work  at  these  investigation^ 
on  the  structure  of  the  part8  of  the  body  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Fran^oia 
Poarlbar  da  Petit  (1664>1 741),  who  belongs  chiefly  to  the  )8th  century,  asserted  that 
in  the  bnin  and  spinal  cord  the  nervous  fibres  decussate  freely.  Petit  also  in  1727 
was  the  first  to  divide  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve  for  purposes  of  experiment. 
Helmont  was  the  first  to  remark  that  the  peripheral  motor  nerves  were  also  sensitive- 
to  pain. 

In  the  investigations  of  ihe  organs  of  sense  also,  and  of  the  physico-phj  siological 
oonditions  of  perception  by  means  of  these  organs,  the  same  care  is  everywbere- 
manifiMted.  Thus  the  most  important  discoveries  relative  to  the  stmeture  and  function' 
of  the  eye  were  made  at  this  period.  Rayscb  (tunica  Ruyscbiana,  the  ciliary  nerves,, 
the  vensr  vortioosm)  and  Leenwenhoeck  (the  lens)  enriched  our  knowledge  of  the 
former,  and.  !n  rpsperf  to  its  function,  the  fundamental  laws  of  siij;ht  were  then 
established  for  all  time.  I'he  threat  |)hysiciun  and  a'-tionomer  .loh.  Keplf-r  i  1 571-1630), 
of  Weil  in  Wurteniberg,  who  found  consolation  in  poetry  for  his  material  distress, 
taught  in  1604  the  ree<^ition  of  the  function  of  the  lens  as  a  part  of  the  optic  system 
of  the  eye,  and  thus  overturned  the  entire  doctrine  of  the  Ancients  which  had  here> 
tofore  prevailed,  that  sight  took  place  by  means  of  the  lens.  He  also  explained  the 
cause  of  short  and  far-sightedness,  the  function  of  the  retina'  etc. ;  the  .Tesuit  Christoph 
Scheiner  in  Vienna  (died  1650"'  deinnnsttated  the  imnjre  npon  thf  rotinn,  studied  the 
motions  ol  the  pupil  and  the  clmii^cs  of  cnrvatun'  of  tin-  lt>ns  in  mcommodation  etc.; 
Descartes  compared  the  eye  tu  a  camera  obscura,  explained  how  objects  were  seen 
erect  and  single.  Edm.  Mariotte  (died  1684;  he  brought  forward  the  so^alled 
"Mariotte's  law"  in  1676),  prior,  and  a  member  nf  the  Academic  at  Paris,  on  the 
other  hand  erroneously  located  vision  in  the  choroid  membrane  (Peiresc  had  a.ssigned 
it  to  the  vitreous  body )  and  demf)nsrrated  the  blind  .spot.  He  was  also  tlx  first  to 
demonstrate  experimentaliy  thai  the  so-called    Augenleucbten  "  (shining  of  the  eye) 


1.  According  to  Magnus,  IIelio<loi-us  of  Larissa  (about  A.  D.  ^00\  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  retina,  taught  the  existence  of  central  and  peripheral  vision' 
and  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  eye.  ^ 
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•depended  upon  leflectioti.  Iiart<>oeker  aougUi  the  explatuitioii  ot  uprij^bt  vioM  it 
the  complemeBtary  fnnctien  of  touch;  PerrftuU  and  Pecquet  interMted  tbcm«lm 
in  the  discussion  of  the  place  of  vision,  while  Plempins  pointed  oat  the  natritJOB  itf 

the  lens  by  its  capsule.  Giov.  Bept.  Verla  published  itt  FIor«-ric*^  in  1677  u 
"AnaiLiinia  arii6ziale  drll'  occhio  umano",  which  was  tran'^lated  into  T-atin  ac<i 
appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  liisu  as  "Anatnmia  artif5ciaH«»  oouli  liuinimi  c\iiii  7  tahtjlis/ 
The  anatomy  of  the  ear  vrn  a  wimle  was  couj>iderHbly  advanced  by  Vieusfieoi, 
Duverney  e.spcciallj  (be  diaoovered  the  ciliary  ganglion),  and  ScUellbamraer;  thaief 
its  parts,  by  Job.  Heinrich  Glaser  (1629-1675),  professor  in  BMel,  Sjrlvins  (procHi 
of  the  malleus),  Fotii,  Paolo  Manfredi,  professor  in  Rome,  Perrault  (muscles  of  the 
internal  ear,  and  the  lamina  spiralis  as  the  special  organ  of  hearing).  May  (who 
regarded  the  nervous  layers  m  ppecially  designed  for  hearing)  and  others. 

The  ph^'siological  dortt  inrs  ot  respiration  nnd  (lii.'e«tion.  ot  m  <  tr'tif>n  and  ruir- 
tioii.  motion  etc.,  as  they  prevailed  in  the  8ev(>nteenth  century,  are  laid  down  ia  \M 
medical  systemst  already  exhibited,  of  which  they  furnied  the  foundation. 

John  Majov  {1646-1679)  explained  the  process  of  respiration  as  follows: 
"Respiration  consists  in  the  separation  from  the  air  by  the  lungs,  and  the  i titer 
mixture  with  the  btood-mass,  of  certain  particles  absolutely  necrss^ary  ff>  animal  life 
-and  the  loss  by  the  inspirod  air  of  some  of  it.s  elasticity  The  j>arti>  /,  ^  i,J'  (hr  air 
alisorht'd  liin  inij  respiration  are  deai</iied  la  roni'crt  (he  black  ur  rr  icms  l-i<,od  iniv 
the  red  or  arlcriaL"  (See  Daremberg,  torn.  U,  p.  7u4).  Mayow  also  declared  the 
'pliicenta  to  be  the  lungs  of  the  foetus,  and  knew  that  the  Srd  nerve  contracted  the  pupil. 

The  knowledge  of  the  world  of  the  infinitesimal,  microscopic  anatomy,  is  a 
■creation  of  the  17th  century.  It  was  fonnded  by  the  self-taught  I.«euweDhoeck 
(infusoria,  torulacerevisiw  and,  according  to  C<)bn,tbe  first  bacteria  —  leptothrix  in  the 
buccal  mucus  —  in  IHSH),  Malpighi  ( hlno<l-corpiisrlfs,  capillaries  rc  te  Malpighii  etc  j, 
Hammen  (spermatozoa  l  Rnbprf  Hooke  tlit-  cells  of  plants.  U'HT  ^  Iluysch.  Cowp«?r. 
Havers,  etc.,  and  ki  once  took  on  a  vigorous  growth.  In  the  iMli  century,  however, 
it  declined,  until  once  more  revived  and  extended  in  our  own  age. 

Pathological  anatomy  eigoyed  a  rich  increase  of  material,  as  well  from  accidental 
discoveries  in  the  dissections,  now  ho  frequent,  as  from  intentional  investigations  of 
the  nnntomical  changes  occasioned  by  disease.  Even  Harvry  dpi-!ared  thAt  e 
dissection  of  a  sincle  phthisical  patient  was  of  more  advantage  to  medicine  than  that 
of  ten  executed  criminals. 

Besides  the  publication  of  observations  confirmed  by  the  autopsy,  to  which  wt 
have  already  referred,  other  simihir  rieports  were  made  by  many  other  physicians,  u 
-e.  ft.  by  Joh.  Rudolph  Salsmann,  professor  in  Strassborg,  Job.  Dan.  Horst,  Ntc 
Pechlin  (16l()-l?14),  Timaus  von  Guldenklee,  ordinary  physician  to  the  Great  Elector. 
Peyor,  Harder.  Feli.x  Platter,  Thorn,  B«rtholin,  -T  Nic.  Binnincer  i  V.orti  Ifi2H).  Joh. 
I'Jiiuiel  Hofmann  in  Altdorf.  Phil.  Saimuth  (died  Hi26),  ordiimry  pliysicirtn  of  thf 
Prince  of  Anhalt-Kulhea,  Nic.  Tulpius  (l59:'>-ir»74  ;  he  first  observed  pulsation  ot  tie 
spleen)  in  Amsterdam,  Fbom  Rembrandt  van  Ryn  (1606-1669)  immortalisad,  together 
with  the  members  of  the  guild  of  surgeons  of  which  Talpins  was  president,  ia  hb 
famous  "Anatomy";  Ruysch,  Peter  Paaw  1 15(]4-lftl7),  Stalpaart  van  dar  Wyl, 
franc.  Bertoletti  (I088-I6HO),  Severino,  Spieghel,  Bellini  and  many  others. 

Be^tde.^  the  compendium  of  pathological  aiiatoniv  by  Welsch,  who  hn* 
already  mentioned,  and  wlio  must  be  regarded  a-;  the  founder  of  tbul  scif'ncc.  otht  r 
larger  compilations  upon  this  subject  were  written.  One,  particularly  well  knowo, 
was  the  work  of  Theoph.  Bonet  (1620-1689 ;  "  Sepulehfetum  anatomicum,  sea  anatont 
practica  ex  cadaveribns  morbo  denatis "  etc.,  Geneva,  1679)  of  Geneva,  ordinaiy 
physician  of  the  Prince  of  Neufchatel.  Another,  more  extensive,  but  less  important, 
4aad  for  its  author  Juan  Pablo  (born  1620),  who  also  published  a  work  on  the  iaslnc> 
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taoa  of  demf-mutoa.  Other  irorkt  on  paihologkal  anatamy  were  written  hj  Juet. 
Schroder  (1674)  and  Stephen  Blanhaart  (1688). 


State-medicine  in  the  eeventeenth  centuiy  already  enjoyed  much 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  physicians  of  almost  all  the  civilized  states- 
of  the  period.   It  was  caltivated  partly  in  Bpeeial  works  devoted  to  this- 
subject,  partly  incidentally  in  other  stitdles.   It  too  derived  advantage 
f^om  the  lively  interest  in  anatomy  which  at  that  time  everywhere  pre- 
vailed ;  Indeed  judicial  autopsies  came  into  vog^e.   Paolo  Zaccbias^  (1584- 
1659),  ordinary  physician  to  the  Pope,  wrote  an  independent  work,  fiunous 
for  its  medical  information  and  especially  fer  the  l^al  knowledge  recorded 
therein,  though  of  course  not  free  from  the  superstitions  views  regarding 
ma^c  etc.,  which  were  at  this  time  so  widely  diffused.   It  gives,  however, 
some  opinions  concerning  wounds  of  the  eyes.   Zaccbias  may  he  looked 
upon  as  the  founder  of  legal  medicine. 

In  France  N.  Blegny  (1684),  Gendrie  d' Angers  (1650)  and  otliers- 
devoted  attention  to  subjects  connected  with  state>medicine.  Still  the 
physicians  of  this  country  did  not  in  general  busy  themselves  much  with 
this  department.  In  1679,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  large  number 
of  suits  at  law  relating  to  poisoning  and  infanticide  in  the  highest 
elasses,  all  such  suits  were  quaslied,  (Poudre  de  succession  de  la  Vigou- 
loux  and  the  burning  of  2500  child  k  m  by  la  Voisin).' 

This  department,  however,  received  its  most  active  cultivation  at  the 
Imnds  of  the  Germans.    Ludwig  von  Iloemigk  (1600-1667),  who  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  type  of  a  savant  of  the  17th  centur}-,'  wrote  in  163H  a 
work  on  the  duties  of  the  medical  profession  as  a  whole.  The  famous  Paul 

J.  Uaeser  calls  him  Zacehia.  His  *' (^iTPstton<»s  modico-legales "  etc.  ai>iH*ar«'tl  at 
Kome  in  1621.  The  "  De  relationilnts  niedicuiuui  '  etc.  of  Foitunatu.s  FlUelis,  a 
profes.sor  in  Palermo,  appeared  in  1602.  (H.) 

2,  In  1637  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Lojulon  presented  to  the  CduiicU  a 

*'  Report  on  all  '^iicli  annoyances  as  they  conceive  likfly  to  increa>*e  tin-  sickness 
in  this  populous  city  ".  —  l.  The  increase  of  huiidings,  by  which  uniltitudcs  are 
drawn  hither  to  inhabit.  3.  Inmates  by  whom  houses  are  so  pestered  that  they 
become  unwholesome.  8.  Keglect  of  cleanslni?  the  common  sewers  and  town 
ditches,  and  permitthijj  standing  i»onds  in  inns.  4.  The  uncleanness  of  tlie 
streets.  ."5.  L;i\  -taII«  so  near  the  city,  especially  mi  tlu' nni  th '^idc  C.  Matiyhter- 
houses.  7.  iiuryiug  of  infected  pei':»ous  in  churclies  and  chunriiyiints  in  liie  city. 
Overlaying  tlie churches  with  burials,  flo  that  many  times  they  take  up  bodies  to 
make  way  for  more  burials.  8.  Carrying  up  funnels  to  tlie  tops  of  the  huuses^ 
from  privies  and  vaults.  D.  S**l!itiLr  musty  corn,  and  baking  bread  tiiert-of,  and 
brewers  using  unsound  nia!t.  liutchets  r^ellinir  nnsounil  cattle.  11.  Tainted 
n&h.  They  suggest  the  foruutliou  ol  a  Comniissioii  or  Otlice  oC  liealth,  whicli  has 
been  found  useful  in  Spain,  Italy  and  elsewhere  (Richards).  I  find  no  evidence 
tluit  this  report  was  ever  wini  \\[iin\  !•>  tiie  Council.   (  II.) 

3.  lloernigk  was  tlie  descendant  ol  u  l  aniily  of  Darmstadt  hut  was  Iwrn  in  Fraiikfort- 
on-tlie-Main  and  died  in  Mayence.  He  was  a  Doctor  of  law,  medicine  and 
philosophy. 


4,  STAIB-MEDIOIIE.  PBTOHUTftT.  SI8T0BT  OP  MBDIOIIK 
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Ammann  (1634-H;iU).  professor  in  Leipzig,  and  Hieronymns  W«»l.«<!i  pab- 
lisbed  wijiks  on  the  niorlality  of  wouncJs  ;  Melchior  Sehiz  (1<»41  ■  wrote  on 
the  same  suljject  and  on  the  si|j:ns  of  virginity.  Joh.  Friodr.  ZittmAon, 
who  w:is  devoted  to  the  belief  in  demons  and  witches;  Bcrnhard  ^uevu* 
and  Joh.  Hohn.  the  scientific  founder  of  state-niedieinp  in  (lermauy.  wmt€ 
also  on  these  subjeets.  Tlie  iaUer.  like  Conr.  Berth,  lielin-na  (16tW>-17^t> ^. 
ordinurv  |)hysiciiin  to  the  court  of  Brunswick,  also  wrote  on  the  duties  of 
the  forensic  physician  (Gerichtsarzt).  The  same  subject  engage*!  th^ 
attention  of  J.  N.  Pfeizer  (Nuremberg.  KJfiS).  The  Hollander  FeiimitLa 
expatiated  on  the  exaiuinalion  of  corses,  ;iud  John  Bruwu  (Ijom  1G4:J)  on 
the  moitulily  <tt"  w(jund«. 

A  new  fact  discovered  by  Swammerdam  in  1667  — the  tloatiiiii  ul"  lie 
lun^rs  after  respiration  has  once  taken  place — was  at  once  recommeiided  to 
medico-legal  application  by  Malachias  Thruston  and  especially  by  Carl 
Raj'ger.  The  conditions  limiting  the  extent  of  its  application  w^re  next 
supplied  by  Ph.  Jac.  Hartmann  ;  but  the  discovery  was  first  practically 
recognized  in  KJSl  by  Joh.  Schreyer,  a  physician  of  Zeitz.  A  peasant 
maid  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age  was  accused  of  infanticide  The  longs 
of  the  infant,  however,  sunk,  and  Schrejer  and  Tbomasias  thus  effected  ber 
acquittal. 

The  pathway  of  medical  statistics  was  also  opened  at  this  period  by 
tile  Eoglishmaii  John  Oraunt*  in  1662.  [and  Gbaries  Glennoot  (Claranoo- 
titts),  a  physician  of  Wales,  with  his  work  **  De  ai^re.  locis  et  aquis  tens 
Anglue"  etc.  (Ijondon,  1672),  furnished  the  earliest  medical  to|x)grapby  of 
England.  H.] 

Numerous  ordinances  of  roedical-poHoe,  i.  e.  hygienic  ofdtnanees, 
app^^ared  in  the  17tb  century,  which  may  be  called  the  natal  era  of  state> 
police.  These  included  plague-ordinanoes,  ordinances  relative  to  olotbii^ 
and  food,  the  inspection  of  provisions  etc.  etc 

Ps3'ehiatry,  as  sucb,  was  not  yet  treated  in  its  entirety  or  separately, 
though  occasionally  a  few  facts  relating  to  this  subject  received  atteattoa. 
In  this  connexion  Sydenham,  Highmore,  Baglivi,  Helmont  and  above  lU 
Willis  (we  owe  to  him  our  first  information  of  dementia  paralytica)  must 
be  mentioned.  The  latter  referred  mental  disorders  to  disease  of  the 
brain. 

On  the  other  hand,  subjects  relating  to  the  history  of  ancient  medicioe 
were  frequently  handled,  e.  g.  by  Ph.  J.  Hartmann  (anatomy  of  the 
Ancients)  Mich.  DOring,  Helmont,  Gottfr.  Mobius  (161 1--1664),  Joh.  Neander 
(bom  1596).  The  following  physicians  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the 
seventeenth  century :  Bernhard  Albinus  (1653-1721),  an  historical  inves- 


1.  "Natural  and  j»oliti<  :il  (iUsci  vatioii**  uyov.  the  bills  of  in«>italily  ",  I^mdon.  1<",j;:\ 
Or.iunt  shows  that  in  Lon  lmi  oiv  -•^linl  of  the  infants  perish  bofon'  iittnininc  th«' 
a^e  of  tiiref  year.-»i  thf  nionutity  huumih  puerperal  wouiuu  was  one  in  two 
hundred ;  the  mortality  In  the  city  wan  alMtut  8  per  cent,  greater  than  to  the 
countr}' :  twice  as  many  women  suffered  from  sickness  as  men  etc.  (H*) 
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tigator,  father  of  the  famous  anatomist:  Salomon  Celhirins  ( 1G7»)-1  7(10). 
liuthor  of  the  '■  Oriiimes  et  aiititjuitalcs  medicin«e";  Joli.  Conrad  Barcbusen 
I>f>6-1723).  '  Historia  mcdicin;*'"  ot<'     Banio!  Le  Clerc  (Ciericus  ;  1052- 
172S).  who  wrt)te  in  lt)9(>  au  impurtaui  afui  coiiiprehensive  work  on  the 
history  of  raedicino,  based  upon  a  study  of  the  original  authorilics.  extend- 
ing from  the  creation  down  to  (lalen,*  and  distinguished  hv  its  erudition, 
aimplieity  and  completeness.    [Baldwin  Harney  -1  HOD  1(^70),  an  euiiucnt 
member  and  benefactor  of  the  CollcL^e  of  Physicians  of  London,  left 
some  manuscript  memoirs  of  the  fatuous  pliysician.s  of  his  day,  with  a 
treatise  Un  the  oath  of  Hippocrates  ,  published  pobihuiuously  bv  Littleton 
in  1688.  H.] 

S.  yBTBRIIABT  VEDtOIVE.  PRARV AOOIiOOT  AVD  PSABKAOT. 

Although  a  few  re;j;ular  physicians,  like  Ramaz/.ini.  occupied  them- 
selves with  the  comparative  study  of  the  <li»ease9  of  animals  —  e.  <r.  with 
the  epuieinu-  eattle  phjgue  ( Uiuderpesil)  —  yet  llie  cultivation  of  veter- 
inary medicine,  on  tlie  whole,  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  persons  of 
little  education.  Yet  this  science  too  made  some  advance  in  the  seven- 
teen  til  century,  particularly  as  regards  a  more  general  (iitfusion. 

In  the  first  place  there  appeared  in  1607  a  French  translation  of  the 
treatise  of  Ruini.  under  the  direcLiun  of  his  nephew  Horatio  Fraucini. 
This  was  foliuwed  by  Beaugrand  fMar^-chal  expert.  The  experienced 
farrier.  UIl!')  and  "\ti\  connaisarice  des  clievaux'  t^l(i4G)  by  de  Ijoinray, 
together  with  a  work  l»v  de  la  Bu«bini»jre  lOnOK  who  made  use  of  numer- 
OUS  chemical  remedies,  iiicliniing  the  lai>is  divinus.  Jac<iues*de  Sollev'sel 
n6(>4t,  who  for  a  long  time  was  regarded  ab  an  i iilernaLional  uulliority  in 
the  tlt'partmcnl  of  veterinary  medicine,  is  distinguished  by  his  stufly  of  the 
Ancients  and  his  relative  independence  in  obscrvalion.  as  well  u>  uy  his 
superstition,  polypharmacy  and  lack  of  anatomical  knowledge.  — A  work 
entitled  -The  Anatomy  of  an  Horse"  —  other  branches  of  animal  anatomy 
made  ver\'  little  advance  in  this  century  —  was  written  by  Andrew  Snape 
of  London  in  1»j8(».  The  first  German  work  on  velerinarv  medicine,  which 
the  author  followed  with  several  others  containing  pictures  of  monsters, 
coitus  etc.,  was  published  br  G.  S.  Wint<»r  von  Adlenfliigel  io  1668,  and 
bore  the  title  of  "fielleropbon". 

On  the  other  hand,  important  contributions  to  pbannacolog}*  were 
made  in  the  seventeenth  century,  both  in  chemical  remedies  and  prepara- 
tions* and  in  those  derived  ttom  tlie  vegetable  kingdom.  To  enctmerate 
the  former,  however,  woulil  be  to  write  tiie  faistorj*  of  chemistry,  and  we 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  only  a  few  of  them.  Man}* 
new  alkalis  and  acids  especiall}*  were  introduced  by  the  latro-chemiats, 

1.  lie  also  ibsfMissfx  mfiJicn!  histx)ry  <Mtrsr>i  ily  <h)\\  n  to  Theophrastus  von  Hoheaheiin, 

whom,  liowi!V«r,  be  criticises  entiieiy  enoaeously. 

2.  As  these  were  antiKaleuieal,  the  Faculty  almost  everywhere  opposed  them  aud 

demanded  their  abjuration  In  the  doctor's  oatti. 
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and  for  a  long  time  lime-water  was  employed  as  a  remedy  (and  e?en  a 
secret  noetram)  for  calcalas,  a  disease  which  seems  still  to  have  beea 
TCfy  common.   Tartar  emetic  was  recommended  by  Mynsicfat^  the  ad  de 
Seignette,  by  the  apothecary  Seignette  of  Bochelle  in  1672,  and  the  oxide 
of  zinc  and  Glauber's  salt  were  popularized  by  Olanber.   The  internal  oie 
of  mercary,  arsenic  and  many  other  metallic  remedies  was  ooosidernblr 
^tended.  —  In  opposition  to  the  earlier  and  generally  dangerous  mineial 
emetics^  ipecacuanha'  (Ruhrwurzel),  introduced  by  the  pbystdan  le  Gfss 
in  1672,  speedily  attained  great  reputation,  though  originally  employed 
solely  as  a  remedy  for  dysentery.   In  the  form  of  a  nostrum  it  was  even 
sold  to  the  French  government  by  Joh.  Friedrich  Helvetlus  in  1686  for  the 
sum  of  1000  louis  d*  or.  The  use  of  arnica,  an  herb  already  known,  was 
extended  by  Joh.  Mich.  Fehr  (1610-1688)  of  Schweinfurt,  as  well  as  thst 
of  opium,  digitalis  and  lichen  Islandicus  (Ole  Borch).   Finally  Wepfer^  in 
conjunction  with  Brunner  and  Harder,  instituted  experimental  studies 
regarding  the  action  of  drugs  upon  animals.   The  latter  were  vlvisecied 
and  dissected  in  order  to  determine  the  phenomena  and  effects  of  the  dmgi 
during  life  and  after  death. — The  whole  medical  world,  however,  vai 
divided  at  that  time,  and  even  down  into  the  eighteenth  century,  into  tno 
sharply  opposed  parties  by  the  Cinchona  bark,  which  was  introduced  into 
Europe  in  1640  by  Juan  del  Vego,  ordinary  physician  to  the  Count  of 
Cincfaon,  and  christened  '^Cinchona  or  Countess's  bark**,  in  honor  of  the 
wife  of  the  Count,  who  had  been  cured  by  it.   The  motives  iolluencing  the 
struggle  of  its  opponents  were  borrowed  in  part  from  the  doctrine  of  qual- 
ities of  the  Ancients,  partly  from  hatred  of  the  Jesuits  (who  took  special 
pains  to  extend  the  use  of  the  bark,  simply  because  there  was  money  is 
the  business)  and  partly  from  avarice,  because  it  cured  so  speedily  as  to 
render  the  existence  of  physicians  precarious.    On  the  side  of  its  80|>> 
porters'  the  verdict  of  simple  experience,  doubtless  often  too  much  inlln- 
enced  by  enthusiasm,  was  chiefly  relied  u|X)n.    Sydenham  deserves  the 
greatest  crclit  for  the  iutrodu(!tion  of  the  bark  into  England,  while  Kobert 
Tabor*  sold  it  in  France  only  as  a  nostrum.   In  Germany  Peyer  and  Mich. 


1.  It  was  first  described  by  Guillaume  Le  Pois  in  his  "De  medicina  Bruiliensi". 

1648.   (U.)  • 

2.  The  earliest  mediesl  work  to  recommend  the  use  of  the  cinchona  bark  was  U«e 

"Vera  praxlR  ad  curatlotiem  tertlann"  etc.  of  Fietro  Barba,  a  profcisor  Id 

Valladolid.  wliich  appeared  at  Seville  in  1642.  Shortly  after  its  first  liitrwluction 
into  Knropp  th<^  "  pulvis  comitisste  "  was  sfild  litf'irvlly  for  its  weifjlit  in  gold. 
Sturinius  in  1G58  says  that  bo  saw  twenty  doses  ot  the  powder  sold  at  Brussels 
for  sixty  florins,  and  as  lato  as  1680  a  pound  of  Uie  bark  cost  In  London 
£».  (H.) 

3.  Tabor  was  an  apothecnry  of  faiulu  idije,  who  prepared  a  secret  proparntlon  of  the 
bark,  sui'l  tf»  consist  d  l  inchona.  lenjon  luicpor  Khine  wine  and  a  litHe  opi«»'- 
lie  settled  in  Loudon  in  1671  and  published  in  1672  his  "  Pyretologia,  or  a  rational 
account  of  the  cause  and  cure  of  agues,  with  their  sifnis*'.  He  went  lo  Fails  to 
16T9»  and  was  so  successful  in  curing  the  Dauphin  and  many  other  patiaBti  tint 
the  goTernment  purchased  his  secret  for  the  sum  of  aooo  touisd'or.  <B.) 
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Bernbard  Vaientini  (1657-1729)  of  Giessen,  professor  in  the  UDiveraity  of 
that  city,  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  employ  it. 

We  iru)';;  not  omit  to  mention  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  several  historirally 
important  articles  of  luxury  and  food  were  introduced.  Tobacco,^  already  known  in 
tike  ]>receding  century  (1560),  gained  a  more  general  diffasion;  potatoes,  tea,  coffee? 
•nd  ehoeolftte  wen  abo  introduced,  mod  immediatelj  used  with  eviditj  end  genuine 
enthnstMin.  Tet  some  ascribe  to  the  consumption  of  the  letter  delicedes  the  pecnl- 
iarly  nerTous  constitution  of  oar  modern  times  end  the  nervous  character  of_oor 
dieeneea,*  an<}  to  the  potato  the  wider  diffusion  of  scrofula.  In  t7u't  Mnlpvfhott  nscrihes 
to  the  latter  the  stupidity  of  r rrtain  peoples.  Tt  seems  more  probable,  hov.  j  \  cr,  that 
our  "  nervousness"  is  to  be  ciiarged  rather  to  the  account  of  too  fast  living  and  too 
hasty  a  parsoit  of  Rein  end  pleeenre. 

Quite  ee  important,  however,  ae  the  introduction  of  new  remedies  was  the  origin 
of  an  effort  to  re  move  from  the  pharmacies  the  old  rubbish  (for  ermor  it  cannot  be 
called),  which  Daniel  Ludwig  strove  to  discard.  In  this  cntepory  we  may  include 
the  obsolete  Water  of  Chastity,  Frog;-8pawn-water,  Female  Cordial,  Three-headed  Cer- 
berus, menstrual  blood,  mole's  blood,  Oil  of  Spiders,  suake's  tongue,  monse-dung, 
Spirits  of  Human  Brain,  urine  of  a  new-born  child  etc.,  etc.* 


1.  Adolph  Oooo  (1534-1604),  city-physlcian  of  Angslnurg,  and  author  of  a  phaitnaoo- 

pop? a  rpf^elved  the  first  tobacco  leaves  from  France  In  ISG.*?,  and  their  identity  was 
establislied  by  Gesnor.  Tho  17th  century,  the  aj,'e  par  excdlencf  of  re*;trictive 
legislation,  interdicted  at  unce  the  "stinking  tubaeco'driuking  as  smoking  was 
then  called.  In  1634  the  pope  threatened  snuff-takers  with  the  ban,  while  the 
Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  simply  threatened  to  stick  the  pipes  of  smokers  Into 
their  no^^es,  thouRli  in  1633  the  peiuvlty  was  ineiv  t^f  d  to  death.  The  emperor  of  » 
Russia  surpassed  even  the  Turks,  for  he  had  the  noses  of  "tobacco-drinkers  and 
tobaeco^willers'*  slitup,  punished  them  with  the  knout  and  banished  them  to 
Siberia.  ¥1nes  were  often  Imposed,  ee  e.  g.  In  WImpfen,  where  the  penalty  for 
smoking  was  one  florin. 
9.  Tlie  first  coffee  house  wa*i  established  In  Constantinople  In  l.'i')4.  They  wore 
introduced  into  Italy  in  1645,  London  IG.VJ,  Marseilles  1671,  Vienna  1683,  llambuig 
1686  and  Stuttgart  1713.  Originally  one  pound  of  coffee  oost  112  marks  |28. 

The  coffee-bonses  In  England  became  such  resorts  for  political  meetings  and 
gossip  tliat  tliey  were  temporarily  closed  by  Charles  II.  in  U575.    (U.  ) 

3.  Othei*?j.  e.  g.  Ilenne-ani-lihyn,  date  from  the  general  use  of  these  ni  ticks  the 

abandonnieut  of  the  mediaeval  cu.stom  of  eating  and  drinking  in  large  quantity, 
and  the  substitution  of  fastidiousness  tn  eating  and  drinking,  which  began  In 
tic  iHth  century. 

4.  VV'iiat  was  old  even  in  the  seventct  iith  century  (in  spite  of  the  fact  that  part  of  it 

hai»  been  in  later  times  again  brought  forward  as  new),  and  what  unprejudiced 
heads  there  were  even  then  in  Germany,  may  be  judged  from  the  following  views 
of  Ludwig:  "A  universal  remedy  does  not  exist :  specifics  are  never  titistworthy. 
Cinnamon  is  effective  in  menstrual  luemorrhages.  .No  one  should  without 
necessity  rcmaiii  in  the  dwdlinu^  of  patients  suffering  frsnn  dysentery,  especially 
in  Ute  place  wliere  the  discliaiges  are  placed.  The  latter  should  l>e  taken  to 
remote  places  and  covered  with  lime  or  ashes.  The  beds,  linen  and  clothing  used 
by  such  patients  should  all  be  carefully  washed.  Before  the  dwellings  In  which 
such  patients  Imve  been  living  are  again  occupied,  we  should  not  neglect  to 
fumijiiitc  and  clean  tlieni  thoroii<:h!y.  He  ortly  is  the  judicious  pliysician  who 
aids  Nature,  the  Ilealer  of  diseases,  wlieu  she  shows  herself  too  feeble,  but  does 
not  disturb  or  hinder  her  In  her  efforts  by  a  daily  mass  of  drugs.  Tlie  physician 
shonld  not  only  cure  safely,  speedily  and  pleasantly,  but  also  witli  few  and  cheap 
drugs."  This  last  humane  demand  is  too  little  respected  even  at  the presentday. 
35 
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The  use  of  mineral  waters  and  baths  began  in  tbe  17th  crnttirj  to  be 
studied  in  aeconhince  with  the  chemical  system.  The  alkalinity  or  acidity 
of  the  mineral  waters  wns  mentioned,  and  they  were  accordincrly  jirf>«<Tibed 
in  the  treatment  of  suitable  cases.  In  comparison  with  the  fantastic 
theories  and  tin  (U  ception  of  the  16th  century  (much  of  which  conticaes 
to  exist  in  this  department  even  at  iho  present  da}  ),  the  indications  for 
the  use  of  mineral  waters  thus  acquired  increased  definiteness  -  which 
they  !i.  .ilthough  at  first  they  made  uo  grrat  lmih  in  ratiouality. 

The  prescnptton  of  physicians  regarding  their  employment  was  mrely 
asked.  The  arrangements  for  bathing  too  were  very  primitive,  even  as 
regards  the  shelter  of  the  guests,  who  not  infrequently  lived  in  t«nt?».  Tbe 
easy  accessibilit}*  of  the  latter  favored  immoml  practices  betweea  the 
sexes  particularly  as  many  trii)s  to  the  baths  wi  i  c  undertaken  at  this 
period  lor  purposes  ol"  iirnnorality.  Gambling  too  was  extremely  poj-iilar, 
e.  g.  in  Pchwalbach,  and  even  in  that  day  cases  were  not  wanting  wuere 
guestSj  ruined  by  their  losses  at  play,  committed  suicide. 

[In  England  too  the  study  of  the  various  domestic  mineral  waters 
received  much  attention.  As  early  as  1572  John  Jones,  a  Welsh  physician, 
wrot<'  a  treatise  on  "The  benefit  of  the  ancient  batlies  of  Bueksloue" 
(Buxton).  lie  was  followed  by  Kduiuud  Deane  (1626,  Knaresborougb), 
Edward  Jorden  (1031),  Thomas  Ouidott  (Pu  ihermis  lii ilumicis.  1681), 
Martin  Lister  ( l)e  fontibu.s  medicatis  Angliie,  1082),  Sir  TaUick  J'un  i  Oq 
the  analysis  of  mineral  waters.  1083),  llobert  Wittie  (died  1084,  Scar- 
borough), Samuel  Durham  (llmington,  1085),  John  Maplet  (Bath,  1694), 
Charles  Leigh  (Exercitationes  quinque  de  aquis  mineralibus,  1697),  author 
also  of  a  history  of  Virginia  (1705),  Sir  John  Floyer  (An  inquiry  into  tbe 
right  use  of  the  hot,  cold  and  temperate  baths  in  England,  1697),  Nebemiah 
Oiew  (Epsom,  1698)  and  othm  (H.)] 

Pharmacy  of  coarse  mast  have  profited  by  tbe  introduction  of  im- 
portant drugs,  and  still  more  by  tbe  equally  widc-spread  and  adentille 
study  of  chemistiy.  Hence  a  number  of  the  most  absurd  and  poiyphaim' 
flcal  compounds  and  plasters  disappeared,  at  least  among  tbe  better  dam 
of  physicians,  and  simpler  forms  of  medicines  (so  far  as  one  can  speak 
of  simplicity  in  prescriptions  which  were  still  very  complex)  were  intro* 
duced  In  their  place.  In  proportion  to  the  general  interest  in  the  chemicii 
preparation  of  medicines  was  tbe  number  of  new,  or  newly  revised,  phann- 
aoopOBias.  The  authors  of  these  were  chiefly  physicians  and  chemists,  or 
simple  apothecaries.  Thus,  besides  numerous  city  pharmacopceias,  there 
also  appeared  otherB  by  Andr.  Libavius  (1606),  Jean  de  Benoa  (1616), 
Minderer  (1621)  ««Hedicina  MUiiaris",  Mynsicht  (1631),  Poterie  (1622), 


Often  the  large  1411s  of  the  a|M>thocary  ocoasion  for  the  patients  the  want  «l 
articles  most  necessary  for  tlu'ir  comfort,  n  want  which  the  physician  might  hare 
obviated  and  which  not  Infrequently  injurci>  most  Uie  poor  children,  who  are 
thun  deprived  of  thoae  comforts  whleh  the  ekpenaive  apoihecHiy  has  cos- 
earned.  (See  Marx.) 
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the  lint  LoBdoa  Pbannaoopcvla  (1618)  S  first  of  Paris  (1639).  Other 
pharmacopceias  were  published  by  Dan.  Ludwig'  (1625-1680,  Ludovicus 
Itadovici)  of  Weimar,  ordinary  physician  to  the  duke  of  Gotha,  the  "im- 
mortal reformer  of  the  Materia  Medica",  of  whom  Stahl  said  *^that  he  was 
tbe  first  who  ventured  to  speak  boldly  concerning  the  Materia  Medica, 
and  who  soufiht  in  an  incomparable  way  to  purify  the  Augean  stable"; 
■Johann  ZwcHcr  (1G52,  "Augsburg  Pharmacop(L'ia'');  J.  Pchrikler  (1600- 
1664',  a  physician  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  whose  pliarmacojMi'ia  (1641) 
continued  popular  for  more  than  a  century  ;  a  Universal  I^harmacopfrin  by 
Joii.  Helfrich  Jiingken  (1677);  Nic.  Lemery  (1G97);  Christian  Franz 
Pfiniini  (1G43-1712)  of  Eisenach,  a  peripatetic  physician,  poet  and  histo- 
rian, best  known  by  his  '-heilsame  Dreckapotheke,  wie  nemlich  mil  Koth 
und  IJrin  fast  aile.  ja  auch  die  sehworste  giftigste  Krankhciten  und  bezau- 
berten  Schaden,  vom  Haupte  bis  zu'n  FUsBeo,  inaerlich  und  ausserlich 
gliicklich  curirt  werden  "  etc. 

In  this  work,  which  i3  of  con.«iderable  iraportnuce  for  our  knowled^re  of  popular 
medicine  and  superntition,  it  is  Htated  that  the  quititt^ti&euce  of  all  tbe  food  is  con- 
tained in  tbe  fieces,  beuce  their  efficacy.  The  dang  of  screech-owls  was  recommended 
against  melancholy ;  likewise  the  dnng  of  doves  and  calves  boiled  in  wine,  ox^dnng  etc. 
For  goat,  dog-dnng  and  fleas  boiled  with  sage  were  preBcribed,  while  the  death-sweat 
was  recomiuended  for  warts.  Poor  humanitj*.  wliat  hast  thou  not  taken  and  had 
rpoommp'vlpd  ns  rpmndtes  for  death  and  disease  I  Scourginfj  too  (foe  .J.  IT.  Meibom 
and  others;  and  prayer,  music  (  Fried.  Erhardt  Niedten.  1717),  the  breath  of  voung 
maidens  (J.  li,  Cohausen,  1753),  all  have  been  rocarded  as  means  for  prolonging  life ! 

That  the  number  of  pharmacies,  liowever,  must  have  been  greatly  on 
the  increase  in  the  seventeenth  century,  so  that  no  city  of  any  note  was 
without  at  least  one,  would  follow  from  the  number  of  pui)lislied  pharma- 
copoeias,  even  if  the  fact  were  not  established  by  other  evidence. 

The  seYeoteeiiUi  century  yields  to  no  period  of  the  Hkldle  Ages  in  tlie 
extent  jnomber,  mortality,  diversity  and  malignity  of  iti  epidemios.  By 
these,  and  the  incessant  wars  closely  connected  therewith,  there  was  occa- 
sioned a  loss  of  homan  life,  only  equalled  in  indivtdnal  countries  in  the 
foUowinjg  century,  indeed  not  completely  rivalled  until  our  own. 

1.  Tlu»  phrtrmac<>{>((  i  i  of  Urice  Bauderon  (1388)  of  Macon  was  translated  from  the 

French  into  Liitiu  liy  I'hilenion  Holland,  and  pnblished  In  London  in  IHW, 
William  .Salmon  alM)  published  "The  new  London  Dispensatory  "  in  IG78  and 
the  "Seplasium,  or  complete  English  physician,  or  the  druggist's  shop  opened 
London,  1S93.  A  "  Pliannncopii'a  Batenna"  was  also  published  in  I*;  8  l>y 
J.  Skipton,  an  apothecary  of  London,  who  compiled  it  from  the  |>n  st  riptions  of 
Dr.  Williau)  Bate  ( 1()08-1669),  ordinary  physician  of  Charles  1.,  Ciumwoll  and 
(/harlesll.  Tb  the  second  edition  of  the  '^Pharmacopcea  Bateana"  (1691)  was 
appended  the  "Arcana  Goddardiana"  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Goddard  (I617-1674>.  Dr. 
Walter  Harris  also  published  a  "  Pharnmcopa;a  anti-enipirica  "  etc.  in  1683.   (II  ) 

2.  He  was  the  first  "GalHshcr"  or  '*  Wijie-doctoror inasmuch  as  he  pointed  out 

'*that  a  poor  must,  by  tlie  addition  of  sugar  before  fermentation,  affords  a 
strong  wine  **. 
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Above  uihcr  epidemics,  the  plague,  although  in  this  centurj  '  it  lo»l 
its  predoriiinance  in  Europe,  was  in  many  places  still  destructive.  Thus  it 
raged  in  England,  especially  in  London,  lti03-l(»08,  in  Irelan<i  in  \6bO.  and 
again  for  the  last  time  in  London  m  1665,  in  the  form  of  a  terrible  epi- 
demic, which  swept  off  69,000  human  beings.  This  epidemic,  as  well  as  the 
great  fire  of  the  following  year,  was  ascribed  to  the  Jesuits,  and  four  of  them 
were  accordingly  executed.  (Griin.)  —  In  Germany  it  prevailed  in  Silesia  i» 
1656,  and  in  a  large  part  of  the  same  province  in  the  following  year.  It 
then  in  1666  revisited  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Bbiae,  appeared  in 
YieoDa  in  1679  (70,000  Victims),  in  Prague  1081  (83,000  rictims),  then  i» 
Thnringia,  Saxony,  and  Middle  Oennany  in  general  in  1682,  ever  a  diamal 
destroyer  of  human  Itlb.  In  Nagdebnig  alone  there  died  in  eix  nootlia 
4500  people,  in  Halle,  nearly  half  its  popnlat!oD.->Siiain  between  1677  and 
1681  was  ravaged  for  the  last  time  severely ;  France  was  yisitcd  In  lbs 
yean  1608, 1634  and  1668 ;  Italy  in  1630/  1656, 1669, 1683.  and  1691 ; 
Switserland  in  1667  and  1668 ;  in  the  north,  Denmark  in  1654  and  Sweden  in 
1657  experienced  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  The  damp  Netherlands  were 
often  ravaged  by  the  plague,  as  in  1625^  1631, 1667, 1669,  and  for  the  last 
times  in  1677  and  1680. 

The  regulations  adopted  by  the  state  and  by  commnnities  against  ths 
introduction  and  spread  of  the  plague  were  not  rarely  as  comprehensive 
and  judicious,  as  they  weie  (many  of  them  at  least)  expressions  of 
Draconian  authority.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  remote  places 
these  regulations  were  at  once  put  in  Ibroe  as  a  measnre  of  precaution. 
Thus  e.  g.  in  Magdeburg  in  the  year  1680  a  physician,  surgeon,  minister, 
nurses,  24  inspectors  of  the  streets,  24  corpse-bearers  and  12  grave-diggers 
for  the  plague  were  appointed  by  the  magistrates  in  anticipation  of  its 
appearance,  and  a  plague-hospital  was  erected.  The  house  in  which  the 
first  case  of  plague  appeared  was  burned  down  —  at  all  events  a  more 
effective  means  of  disinfection  than  most  of  ouia  of  the  present  day ! 

Outbreaks  of  typhus  fever  occurred  along  with,  and  between,  the  epi- 
demics of  the  plague,  especially  during  the  Thirty  Tears*  War,  a  period 
which,  as  may  be  inferred  fh>ra  the  statements  already  made,  remained 
almost  fVee  ftom  the  genuine  plague.  Typhous  epidemics  swept  off  an 
enormous  number  of  human  beings,  particularly  among  the  peoples  ravaged 
by  the  wars  of  this  sad  period,  and  these  epidemics  often  extended  over 
entire  countries.  They  are  mentioned  under  the  various  designation-;  of 
"  spotted  fever,  war  fever,  camp  fever,  the  plague,  the  pestilence  of  Mans- 
feld,  purpura  etc. 

1.  Fi'ODi  the  time  of  Augustus  down  to  the  year  1680  the  plague  had  appeared  19 

times  as  a  general  opidemlc. 

2.  In  Florence  12,000  died,  in  MaDtua  25,000,  in  Bologna  90,000,  in  Milan  iso.noo.  In 

the  latter  city  oceunod  tlw  notorious  trial  of  the  barber  Mord  and  the  health 
cuinnilssioner  Pinzr.a,  wIjo  \v«'i  e  s:»i(l  to  have  nibbt'd  "  Plague»salve  "  upon  the 
house«waIls,  and  who,  after  ail  kinds  of  tortuies,  had  their  hands  cut  od,  were 
broken  on  tlie  wheel  and  then  burned.  And  this  only  300  years  ago  I 
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Easentially  related  to  the  preceding  disease,  there  also  ooeorred, 
between,  and  along  with,  the  epidemi<»  of  typbas,  other  epidemics  of 
typhoid  pneumonia,  which  did  not  appear  eyerywhere,  but  in  perfectly 
distinct  groups  of  cases  and  in  certain  countries  onl}*.  Such  epidemics 
appeared  in  Italy  in  the  years  1C02  (in  Verona,  Urbino  and  Gualda),  1633 
(throughout  upper  Italy)  and  1G96  (in  Ferrara);  in  Switzerland,  another 
favorite  resort,  in  1«)52  (Giarus),  1085  (on  lake  Geneva)  and  1694-05  in 
more  general  (liffnsion.  Twice  during  this  century  these  epidcraics  siiowed 
themselves  in  (iennauy,  at  Augsburg  in  1(1:^4  and  in  UjS;)  in  the  Brcisgaii. 
The  period  of  their  prevalence  wns  during  the  months  of  Spring,  which 
(with  t!ie  early  \Vint<^r'^  still  (-DiitiniK  s  the  most  fnvornhlc  season  for  the 
appearance  of  the  ordinary  semi  annual,  miasniat  u  umonias. 

Malarial  diseases  also  in  the  seventeenth  century  (as  well  as  in  the 
sixteenth,  e.  g.  1559-1563)  frequently  assumed  a  malignant  and  pandemic 
character.  This  was  the  ease  especially  in  the  second  half  of  the  c»'ntur}% 
in  the  venrs  Ifi57-1GB9  and  1 077- 1G85,  which  latter  pandemic  jusl  preceded 
an  epidemic  ol  [•kigue.  Tin  sc  malarial  diseases  raged  iu<»i  fiercely  in 
England-^  and  the  >»etherlands.  iht.»u^li  not  always  accompanied  by  a  heavj* 
Hi  •iLiilit}',  and  they  usually  stamped  with  an  intermittent  character  other 
concurrent  diseases.  1  <jwnrfl  the  close  of  the  centur\'  they  again  appeared 
in  a  pandemic  fortn.  and  were  especially  severe  in  Itidy  from  1090  to  1695. 
Lanci.si,  like  Yarn*  long  before  him.  assumed  minute  animals  in  the  air  of 
marshes  to  be  the  cause  of  these  diseases  (Loelller). 

During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  epidemics  of  dysentery,  of  greater  or 
less  extent,  prevailed  in  diik  rent  countries.  The  most  extensive  of  these 
appear<?d  in  1623-25  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands  and  France.  After  the 
close  of  the  war.  however,  they  raged  still  more  fiercely.  Thus  the)' 
apj:>eare<l  in  Middle  (Jermany  in  1000.  aud  again  here,  as  well  as  iu  the 
northern  states,  from  1070  to  1679.  The  most  important  ci)idcmic.  however, 
appeared  in  Hngland  between  100t8  and  1672,  and  was  well  observed  and 
described  by  the  famous  Sydeiiljam  and  Morton,  who  on  this  occasion 
furnished  anew  the  old  evidence  that  even  two  famous  physieiaus  cannot 
readily  hold  the  same  views  relative  to  the  therapeutics  of  one  and  the 
same  disease — a  fact  which  has  always  led  to  medical  disputes,  rather  than 
to  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  good  of  the  patient,  inasmuch  as 
patient,  business  and  the  honor  of  the  healing  art  are  often  forgotten  in 
these  petty  quarrels. 

Brgotism  again  appeared  within  drcnniflcribed  limits,  as  in  the  Sologne 

1.  Both  kiriu  .l;unc"<  f.  and  Oliver  Cmmwrll  dicil  <if  the  afjtip.  "At  that  thiie  the  soil 
aXwni  Jjondon  was  ueitUer  drained  luu'  cultivated  during  some  months  of  the 
year.  The  marshes  o(  CambridKe.-ihlre  and  Lincolnshire  were  covered  with 
clouds  of  cranes.  Souihwark  was  a  swamp,  and  at  Westminister  there  is  a  gate 

calleil  t1)e  Marshcrate,  from  beinfj  situated  in  a  place  where  there  wa.s  once  a 
maisli.  Al'iu-  was  less  prevalent  after  the  Great  Fire.  .  .  .  Accordinc;  to 
Sydenliam,  uom  1661  to  1665  it  was  tlie  most  fatal  disease  in  England."  (H.  L. 
McDonnell.)  (H.) 
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in  France  1630,  1850.  1660,  1664,  1670,  1694;  in  Westphalia,  Voigtlaod 
and  Hesse  in  l<j48-9.  1672.  1675,  Hi«7,  1693  also  in  the  Elack  Fore^^t,  and 
in  1690  in  the  Harz  ;  in  6wiuerland  in  1650  and  1674,  both  timed  in  the 
same  cantons  of  Berne.  Lucerne  an(i  ZUrich. 

Epidciuics  of  influenza  likewise  prevailed  in  Germany  iu  1058  and 
1675,  in  Italy  1626-27,  in  Holland  1643  and  in  America  1647,  1656,  and 
Still  more  generally  diffused  in  1G75  and  1G93. 

Epidemics  of  hooping-cough  were  described  by  Willis,  Sydenham 
(1670)  and  Ettmuller  (1685). 

Diphtheria  (Oarotillo)  showed  itself  in  Spain  and  Italy  only'  ,  in  the 
former  country  from  IGdO  to  161S,  with  only  brief  interruptions,  then  in 
1630,  1650  and  1()66.  In  Italy  it  appeared  for  Iha  lirsL  imje  m  1610.  then 
from  1618  to  1630  j  in  1620  and  the  following  years  to  1630,  upon  iL*. 
islands  also,  and  in  1650  again  on  the  mainland.  The  new  epidemic  was 
described  b}'  a  large  number  of  writers,  including  Franc.  Nola,  Giov.  Ant. 
Foglia,  Marc  Anr.  Severino,  and  among  the  Spanish  physicians  Juan  de 
Yillareal,  Franc.  Perez  Gasales,  Cbr.  Per.  de  Berrera,  Marc  Ant.  Alaymo, 
Ildefonso  Nunnes.  as  well  as  by  Thomas  Barlhollti  (the  Neapolitan 
epidemic,  1622)  and  others. 

The  scsrlet  fever,  which  has  recently  occurred  with  ever  incrcacing 
frequency  in  oombination  with  the  last  mentioned  disease,  and  which  has 
been  most  fatally  inflnenoed  thereby  so  fiur  as  regards  its  mortality,  also 
appeared  at  about  the  same  period  in  Europe  for  the  flrat  time.  At  least 
at  this  period  it  was  first  distlndiy  differentiated  from  the  other  acalo 
skin-diseases  of  childhood.  It  was  first  deicrlbed  by  Mich.  Boering,  who 
obsen'cd  sporadic  cases  of  the  disease  in  Warsaw  and  Breslau  in  1626, 
and  an  epidemic  in  1627,  and  by  his  fhther-in-law  Dan.  Sennert,  who 
observed  it  at  almost  the  same  time  (1619)  in  Wittenberg.  In  the  later 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  appeared  witli  considerable  frequency 
(in  1642  at  Brieg  in  Silesia,  1662  in  Sohweinfliit,  in  England  fbr  the  fint 
time  in  1661,  In  Thorn  in  1665),  though  always  In  small  and  circumscribed 
epidemics  only. 

The  purples  (miliary  fever),  rt>theln  and  measles  were  at  this  period 
frequently  confounded.  The  first  was  earliest  (^1662)  mentioned  as  an 
aflbction  especially  of  lying>in  women  by  Joh.  Uoppe  (1616-1653),  pro- 
fessor in  Leipzig,  Welsch  (1655)  and  by  Joh.  Christian  Lange*  (^1655- 
1701)  also  a  professor  in  Leipsig,  though  the  disease  speedily  won  a  fool- 

1.  According  to  Jacobi,  diphtheria  appeared  in  New  England  as  early  as  in 

which  year  Samuel  Danforth,  of  Koxbur>',  Mas:>.,  lost  four  diildr^  In  a  fortnight 
by  tiie  "malady  of  bladders  in  the  windpipe.^'  An  epidemic  also  pTevallMl  in 
Maine  about  1671.  (H.i 

2.  Lantre.  witli  Atlianasins  Kirclior  and  otiiors,  Avas  u  defender  of  the  origin  of 
animals  from  putrefaction  and  the  x^atltulu^ia  aniutata  u(  the  nth  century.  tt> 
which  the  discovery  of  the  anlmateula  —  Infusoria Rave  as  great  an  impulse  as 
that  of  tlie  new  microscopic  fungi  has  given  to  the  similar  tendency  of  oor 
own  age. 
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hold  in  Boutlicrn  <rermany  also.  Welsch  and  Sigm.  Rupr.  Su1zIi<  i_i<t 
already  ilistmguished  between  a  red  and  a  white  purples  (Frie-^t*! ). 
R^theln,  as  a  milder  form  of  measles,  was  frequeutly  observed,  like 
measles  itself,  but  the  two  were  never  distinguished  from  each  other. 
The  latter  diseases  were  naturalized  everywhere  in  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury, though  they  reached  remote  Iceland  for  the  first  time  in  1664,  and 
again  in  1694. 

The  small-pox,  in  like  manner,  often  apiicared  epidemically.  It  be- 
came widely  diffused  in  and  prevailed  willi  some  interruption/5  in 
England  between  1G6G  and  1075.  It  raged  also  in  many  couulries  and 
even  in  America  in  the  last  year  but  one  of  the  century. 

The  improved  observation  of  this  epoch  gave  greater  prominence  also 
to  another  infectious  disease,  puerperal  fever.  This  was,  indeed,  known  to 
the  ancients  and  the  Arabians,  and  intimations  of  it  were  given  by  Syden- 
ham, Sylvius  and  even  Trincavella  and  Hfinsada  It  was,  however,  first 
separated  ftom  other  dlaeasee  of  lying-in  women  by  Willis^  in  1682,  who 
described  it  as  a  special  disease  under  the  designation  which  It  still  re- 
tains. Syphilis  had  already  assumed  its  fbtms  of  the  prasent  day.  Aug. 
Hauptmann  in  1650  ascribed  ils  origin  to  small  insects,  and  Lange  to 
microeoopic  worms.  De  la  Martinis  (about  1664)  is  credited  with  the 
earliest  knowledge  of  gonorrhcoal  rheumatism,  and  to  Christoforo  6uari> 
noni  (about  1610)  is  ascribed  the  earliest  description  Of  cerebral  gummata 
(Proksch). 

Finally  the  scurvy  was  observed  several  times  in  besieged  cities^  e.  g. 
at  Breda  in  Holhmd  in  1625,  at  Nniembeig  in  1631,  in  Augsburg  in  1632, 
in  the  train  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  an  epoch  which,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  was  in  other  respects  rather  unproductive  in  an  epidemiological 
point  of  view. 

7.  OOVDIIIOH  OF  Zfl£  MBDIOAI.  PBOf  £88I0H. 

When  we  consider  the  situation  of  the'  medical  profession  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  we  find  it  characterized,  among  other  things,  by  the  dis- 
appearance for  a  long  period  of  all  ofQcial  positions  and  of  all  state 
authority.  After  the  thirteenth  century  this  was,  indeed,  gradually 
changed.  The  change,  however,  did  not  become  general  and  plainly  mani- 
fest until  the  seventeenth  century,  the  century  of  governmental  science, 
i.  e.  of  absolutism  and  police  reguUtion.  At  this  period  most  of  the 
higher  physicians  assumed  either  fixed  oflBces  or  positions  guaranteed  by 
the  state,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  were  settled  in  permanent 
residences,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  mass  of  physicians  even  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Through  the  influence  of  this  change  the  reputation 
of  the  entire  profession  began  to  improve,  an  evidence  that  judicious  pro- 


S.  Willis  divided  "Febres  Puerperaruin"  Into  *'Febrl$  laotea",    Febris  patrida 
and   Febris  symptomatica  ".  (.11,) 
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tertion  hy  the  state,  without  petty  guarciiansbip.  is  adapted  to  elevate, 
^vfiile  unlimited  license  and  so-called  freedom  of  practice,  as  it  prevailed 
in  th6  Middle  Ages,  can  only  injure  its  {Trdit,  especially  as  unregulated 
competition  lends  support  to  those  natural  vices  of  tiic  profession  — 
jealousy,  thirst  for  money  and  fame  apd  the  lack  of  colleagueship. 

The  clerical  element  too,  after  this  century,  disappeared  almost  entirelj 
from  the  ranks  of  the  public  physicians,  or  at  most  dabbled  actively  in 
certain  surgical  specialties  and  among  the  lower  classes,  as  it  does  indeed 
to-day  After  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  clerical  profession  lr»st  its 
supremacy,  and  its  place,  even  in  literary  matters,  was  taken  by  the  nobil- 
ity >  The  higher  elements  of  the  profession  were  becoming  also  more 
numerous,  while  the  lower  were  better  divided  and  organized,  altboagb 
beside  them  both  we  still  find  a  superabundance  of  quacks  and  adven- 
turers. Moreover  complete  freedom  of  intercourse  prevailed  almost  ever\-- 
where,  not  only  between  different  states  of  the  same  language,  bat  also  as 
regards  foreign  countries. 

A  special  characteristic  of  the  j)hysiciaus  of  the  seventeenth  centory, 
In  addition  to  their  unmistakable  and  general  zeal  for  science,  is  found  in 
their  frecjuent  and  intimate  occupation  with  chemistry,  mathematics  aod 
natural  philo.-?ophy.  In  these  branches,  which  were  regarded  entirely  as 
children  (not  as  yet  entirely  emancij)ated,  nor  of  full  age)  of  their  mother 
Medicuic,  and  by  no  means  as  the  mistresses  of  that  science  (the  popnlar 
idea  at  the  present  day),  physicians  formed  the  masters  and  instructors. 
Yet  the  seventecuth  century  was  also  the  special  age  of  medical  alchemists 
and  of  impecuniosity.  the  latter  a  curse  which  even  the  best  men  strove  to 
relieve  by  the  methods  of  alchemy  ! 

What  the  meiiicai  profession  wa.-*,  uud  iiuw  mimerous  and  mixed  it  ftiil  yti&s,  njhj 
he  judged  simply  from  the  following  catalogue  which  adornii  the  title  of  a  coiupcndioa 
of  8tate>medicine.  Thus  even  the  titles  of  books  of  thia  period,  although  not  dengnod 
to  attract  attention  by  excessive  oddity  or  wit  may  claim  some  value  in  the  hhunej 
of  cuUare.  Such  a  title  becotties  the  shortest  possible  epitome  of  the  relatioriK  acd 
orpiinization  of  the  medical  jirnfr^sion  in  the  .eevciiteetuh  centnrj.  One  of  tbete 
works  enumerates  the  folluwinu  prat  tit iutiers  of  mediciue: 

I.     Thk  MkIUCAI.  PltOKK.V^lOS  paoPEH. 
a.  Medici  in  ^leneral,  comnii.<.«.ioiied  court,  field,  hospital  and  plugue  medici , 
h.  Surtreons,  barbers,  regimeotal  surgeons  ^Feidi^cbeerer),  oculists,  hprnioUimi«lf, 
lithotomisls,  bath-keepers, 

c.  Superior  sworn  midwives,  ordinary  midwives,  interior  midwives,  uurse^. 

d.  Apothecaries,  drug|ii<^t8,  confectioners,  grocers. 

2.     SCNDRY  iMPOSTOItS  AND  t»RKTKNl»KI)  1'HVSICIANS. 

Old  women,  village  priests,  hermits,  quacks,  uroacopists,  P.seudo-Paracelsifets, 
pyrotechntsts  (Ofenschwaroier).  Jews,  calf-doctors  (emetic-peddlera),  exe^utionen^ 

1,  Accordhig  to  PuuImmi,  tbe  Head«'inics  for  young  noblemen  (liltteracadeinlf ni  t<x>k 
their  iii»e  at  this  period,  and  at  the  uluse  of  the  century  began  the  cu.->U>ui  of 
couferrtng  titles  and  nobility  upon  savftnts,  a  fruliful  source  o(  vanity  iu  the 
iiniversltlea,  maintained  even  to  the  present  day. 
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•cr^'stallomancers,'  mountebanks,  vH^rnrtts,  matricians,  exorcists,  monsters,  wood-her- 
mlu  (WalJhr-intzen),  rat-catciiers,  bankrupts,  jujzglers,  gipsies  etc.  To  these  must  be 
Added  Professurs  and  veterinary  physicians. 

Instruction  in  the  medical  branches  in  the  seventeenth  century  as- 
smned  in  genenl  a  better  direction  and  form.  While,  however,  until  the 
-oloee  of  the  sizteenth  century  Italj  served  as  the  model  for  ednoaticMial 
•muigements,  this  oountiy  now  lost  its'  snpremacy  in  medicine,  —  the 
influence  of  Jesuitical  tutelage  hm  banished  more  and  more  fifee  inveetigm- 
tiOD  and  liberal  tendencies  —  and  was  compelled  to  yield  precedence  to  the 
Netherlands  and  to  France,  whose  aniversities  at  Leyden,  Paris  and  Mont- 
pell  ier  became  now  the  goal  of  all  those  who  desired  to  acquire  the 
highest  education  of  the  day  in  this  department  of  science.  Most  of  the 
German  schools,  in  consequence  of  the  unfortnuate  war,  stood  behind  the 
<»tbers.  It  was  strictly  enjoined  upon  the  professors  to  follow  closely  in 
their  teachings  the  doctrines  of  the  Ancients  and  the  Arabians.  Thus  the 
statutes  for  the  professors  at  HelmstSdt  e.  g.  ran  as  follows  :  "We  desire 
the  medical  art,  even  as  it  was  rightly  and  wholly  fixed  and  handed  down, 
under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  God,  by  the  inspired  artists  Hippoc- 
xates,  Galen  and  Avicenna,  to  be  preserved  and  diflUsed  by  teaching.  We 
recommend  that  all  Empirics  and  the  "  Tetralogies"  of  Paracelsus,  with 
other  corruptions  of  medicine  not  agreeable  to  the  doctrines  of  Galen  and 
Avicenna,  be  banished  entirely  fh>m  our  Academy."  (See  Marx.)  It  was 
not  until  1655  that  the  abjuration  of  the  use  of  antimony  and  mercury  was 
expunged  ftom  the  doctors'«oath  at  Heidelberg.  Theosophy,  as  well  as  the 
Aristotelian  or  scholastic  philosophy,  continued  in  full  bloom.  Moreover 
ph^'sicians  proper  (the  so-called  medici  pari)  and  suigeons  were,  of  course, 
still  careftilly  separated  in  their  education.  Yet  the  despised  and  "un- 
learned" surgeons,  almost  alone,  urged,  and  struggled  for,  the  association 
of  the  two  branches.  Not  a  few  of  them  too  studied  medicine  for  them- 
selves, although  no  physicians  devoted  themselves  in  earnest  to  surgery. 

With  the  exception  of  the  universities  of  the  Netherlands,  the  method 
of  instruction  was  everywhere  still  the  same.  The  teacher  gave  simple 
theoretical  lectures  and  dictated  appropriate  pre8cni)tioii3.  The  basis 
of  thesfr  lectures,  as  mentioned  above,  was-in  almost  all  ct)ll(»gos  tl»c  writ- 
ings of  Gaien  and  the  ancient  physicians ;  indeed,  in  the  beginning  of  tbc> 
i^ntury  the  Arabians  also  were  yet  in  common  use ^  as  e.  <r.  with  Rolfink 
at  Jena.  Tbe  ordinary  languajije  of  the  colleges  wn?^  still  Latin  (in  spite 
of  the  patriotic  example  of  TlKophrastus  von  Ilohenlieim,  who  conld  en- 
dure as  little  as  Bismarck  the  foolish  pride'  of  tbe  Germans  in  displacing 
their  knowledge  of  foreign  languages),  and  a  veritable  storm  was  stirred  up 

1.  From  the  17th  century  down  eameftt  efforts  have  been  made  to  get  rid  of  this 
rabble,  but  success  has  been  so  alow  that  they  have  lasted  down  to  the  present 

century.   CrystallomancPi>  wore  ft  class  uf  people,  cliiefly  Italians,  who  sought 
aftfr  frystals,  particularly  in  Thuringia,  and  besides  tlsis  UabMed  in  medicine, 
like  thi;  pyrotechnists,  cauterizetii,  moxa-settiu and  alclietnbts, 
%  **Bedientenstolx". 
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in  gniveraity  circlefl  at  the  doee  of  the  century  (1688),  when  the  greeft 
ThomasioB  <*Teiitiiied"  to  deliver  ieetorae  in  German. 

Although  here  and  there  certain  physicians,  e.  g.  Blaes,  had  privafee 
institntione  for  inetraction,  still  the  aniversitiee  were  the  normal  sdioola 
for  physidaoB.  The  more  sealons,  and  especially  the  more  wealthy, 
students  usually  attended  several  of  them,  and  particularly  finiehed  their 
course  in  the  then  flourishing  universities  of  the  Netherlands  and  Frmnce, 
where  the  instruction,  especially  dinical  and  anatomical  instruction,  waft- 
better  than  elsewhere. — The  number  of  students  was  not  laige,  pArtica- 
laily  during  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  Ingolstadt  e.  g.  in  1629  bad  only 
nine,  in  1633  only  three,  in  1647  two  and  even  one.  In  16i8  it  had  agaia 
16,  and  later  20.  Between  1612  and  1631  the  total  number  of  atodeota 
attending  the  university  of  Strassbotg  was  13  ;  1632-1648  it  was  four,  and 
ftom  this  time  to  the  close  of  the  centui}',  six. 

Practical  colleges,  where  the  professors  permitted  the  students  to 
examine  patients^  examined  them  themsdves,  made  the  diagnosia  io  the 
presence  of  the  students  and  prescribed  suitable  treatment,  were  inUodaoed 
as  an  experiment  by  Willem  van  der  Straten  (1593-1681),  bnrgomaater  of 
Utrecht  in  the  year  1636  ;  in  the  same  year,  by  Otto  Heumius  (1677-1650) 
and  Ewald  Schrevelius  (1575-1647),  and  then  in  1648  by  Albert  Kyper 
(died  1655)  of  KOnigsberg,  professor  in  Leyden.  They  were  however 
abandoned  as  unsuitable  tor  students.  "  The  students  preferred  simply  to 
have  the  diseases  explained  to  them  and  the  prescriptions  given,  rather 
than  to  be  examined  with  reference  to  their  own  knowledge."  In  Prague 
too  Cassini  in  1690  and  a  Dr.  Tudetino  in  1699  permitted  the  students  to 
attend  the  eveninpr  visitation  of  patients,  but  they  made  verj*  little  use  of 
this  permission.  The  iDost  itifliR>ntial  professor  there,  however,  Joh.  Fried. 
Loew  von  Krsfeld  (1648-1727),  lectured  only  upon  theoretical  medicine. 
(Hasnt  r. )  Sylvius,  in  consequence  of  his  estimation  and  reputation,  first 
introduced  in  1658  the  complete  clinical  method  at  Leyden,  thus  acquiring 
historical  importance  for  himself  and  erecting  a  monument  to  his  nation. 
By  his  great  tnlotit  as  a  teacher  he  obtained  such  success  that  students 
flocked  to  liiin  in  izront  numbers  from  all  lands,  incliuiini;  even  It.ily,  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that,  in  contrast  with  Italy,  where  in  the  preceding 
century  the  stn<lent?»  were  still  expected  tn  take,  and  actually  di<i  take,  the 
initiative  in  the  airanizenient  of  the  curriculum,  in  tlii«  century  the  initia- 
tive proceeded  from  a  profcssnr.  although  the  nmna«,M'nieni  of  the  univer- 
sities was  in  other  respects  slili  the  same  as  before.  Since  this  time  the 
controlling  influence  of  tlie  students  has  been  lost,  having  receivc<l  us 
weightiest  Mow  IVoin  the  .Xellierlatuls.  In  England  too  from  tlu-  middle 
of  the  17th  ceulury  (until  1868),  all  students  were  riMiuired  to  he  niernbers 
of  a  wllege  or  hall,  to  reside  there  and  to  receive  their  instruction  tlu-ncc  — 
a  resirictioii  which  did  not  exist  bcfon^  this  ))eriod.  The  clinical  instruc- 
tion was  of  c<»urs('  ixivcn  in  hospitals,  and  thuo  the  suitable  and  heuithful 
arran«;ement  of  these  came  finally  to  be  discusaed,  and  then  improved. 
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Anatomy  was  now  studied  more  frequentl}-  upon  human  bodies  and 
promoted  by  the  predilection  of  princes,  particularly  in  Italy,  so  that  at 
teaet  occasional  dissections  were  made  in  most  of  the  universities.'  This 
was  more  especially  the  rnsf  in  the  non  ^Jcrman  institutions,  to  which  for 
this  reason  the  studenls  tlockcd  in  <jre?it  numb*  is     ^^ost  of  the  universities 
had  already  anatomical  theatres,  and  received  a  larger  number  of  bodies 
than  in  earlier  times,  so  that  Vieussens  e.      was  able  alone  to  dissect 
500  of  them.    There  was  also  in  Dresden  riR  early  as  1 61 7  an  "Anatotnie- 
kammer",  as  the  dissecting  rcK>iQ  was  eallini  most  ton  eharacteristically  in. 
German  at  that  time  and  subsequenth*.    Tn  these,  sluiled  birds  —  at  that 
time  a  great  rarity — and  similar  curiositios  were  also  preserved.'  Vet 
iu  Germany  the  stu  ly  of  anatomy  at  this  peimd  was  generally  at  a  low 
ebb.  so  that  wheii  iiulliuk  at  Jena  — in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century 
the  most  popular  of  the  (Jerman  universities  —  in  ]*VI9  arranged  two  pub- 
lic dissections  upon  ''executed  malefactors  ,  tins  was  rnnsidercd  such  an 
event  that  the  very  highest  authorities  (who  now  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, as  of  old  in  Alexandria  and  in  the  16th  century  even  iu  Italy,  in- 
terested th*  mselves  in  anatomy  )  were  present  thereat.    In  Ingolstadt  too, 
the  laity  were  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  single  annual  dissection 
which  was  allowed,  so  that  this  concession  seems  to  have  been  the  general 
rule.    Among  the  peasants  of  the  vicinity,  however,  such  an  unheard-of 
'  fashion  '.  and  the  fear  that  all  the  bodies  in  the  cemeteries  would  now  be 
stolen  by  the  students,  awakened  such  terror  and  sik  h  caution,  that  the 
fresh  graves*  were  watched  by  night,  so  UuiL  tlie  corpses  niight  not  be  dug- 
up  and  "Rolfinked"!    From  1G31  on,  however,  the  same  Roltink  managed 

]«  Cruel  auHtomical  investigations  were  also  made  upon  living  dogs,  and  Conring 
pveii  declared  such  studies  the  favorite  occupation  of  bis  Ii'istiro  hetir?. 

2,  John  Evelyn,  who  visited  Leyden  In  1641,  makes  the  following  record  in  his  diary: 

"  1  was  much  pleased  with  a  sight  of  their  Anatomy  schole,  theater,  and  repnsi- 
toiy  adJoynlinSt  whieb  Is  well  furnlsb'd  with  natural  euriosliles;  skvletoiu  from 
the  whale  and  eliphant  to  the  fly  and  spider,  which  last  is  a  very  delicate  piece 
of  ait,  to  see  liow  the  l)ones  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  of  so  tender  an  insect  cculd 
be  separated  from  the  mucilaginous  parts  of  yt  ndnute  animal.  Amongst  a  great 
vartoty  of  other  things,  I  was  shew'd  the  kulfe  newly  taken  oat  of  a  drunken 
Duteliman's  guts  by  an  tnelslon  in  bis  side,  after  it  bad  slipped  from  bis  llnger»^ 
Into  his  stomach.  The  plotnre  of  the  cbyrurgeon  and  bis  patient,  both  living,, 
were  there."   ill  A 

3.  In  England,  even  as  late  as  the  beginning  uf  tlie  present  centur}',  anatomical 

material  was  supplied  almost  exclusively  by  grave*robbers.  Bodies  were  also 
stolen  by  tfie  students.  In  America  too  —  In  imltaUon  of  the  English  custom  — 

purveyors  of  anatomical  material  existed  a  slmrt  time  ago.  Tn  Ijoth  countries 
crimes  w»»r(*  coinniitttMi  in  order  to  secure  '*  luatrrial  ".  Tin'  ]>rnv!tiiiH_'  of  ana- 
tomical institutions  with  bodies  was  regulated  by  law  in  Eiigtand  iu 
[Unfortunately  grave*robbing  and  even  the  crime  of  **  Burking  "  are  not  entirely 
unlsnown  to  our  criminal  courts  to-day>  Most  of  the  states  have  some  excuse  for 
an  "Anatomy  Law'  tluMigli  between  the  dcfi'ds  of  tin'  laws  themselves  and  the 
Inefftciency  of  their  admiiiistratioii  tlie  situation  of  practical  anatomy  in  the 
United  States  is  far  from  :>atisfHctory.  renusyivania,  however,  secured  an< 
excellent  ''Anatomy  Act'*  in  1883  and  Illinois  a  similar  one  In  18S5.  (H.)] 
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to  have  annual  dissections  Id  the  dissecting  room  at  Jena,  aud  Cooriog 
was  treated  to  the  very  characteristic  charge  of  prosecuting  aimtomr  ixid 
vivisections  (at  that  time  us  much  practised  almost  as  to-day)  usque  ai 
ruaaeam.  Indeed  he  himself  wjis  so  inspirited  *'  by  tliese  (Jissections  that 
he  felt  able  to  charge  Hippocrates  with  being  a  bungler  and  an  ignoramus 
in  anatomy  —  at  that  time  a  heresy  much  more  danscrous  than  it  is  day 
to  fail  to  swear  by  the  clinicians  ami  tin  ir  \  olniiiniotis  i  urpora  inedicinA-. 

Vienna  did  not  ac^juire  a  skeleton  uuui  lt*u5,  ."-uassburg  obtaintni  i 
male  skeleton  in  1671.  and  several  years  later  the  skeleton  of  u  female.  In 
Edinburgh  an  anatomical  theater  was  first  erected  in  ''Sui^jeons'  Hall''  in 
1697.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  anatomical  plates  designed  to  be 
lifted  off  in  layers  existed  even  at  this  period,  e.  g.  the  '*Catoptri  mus 
lOOOBmioi  visio  prima,  secanda  et  tertia  etc.",  1613,  cot  by  Stepbei 
MidielApaoliar. 

Ooeopation  with  practical  anatomy  was^  of  conne,  still  reganled  by 
the  higher  physicians  as  a  business  unworthy  of  them.  They,  tberefiife, 
left  it  to  the  inferior  snrgeons,  and  merely  pointed  out  and  explained 
themselves  with  a  staff  what  the  surgeon  had  exposed.  Thus  it  occarrad 
that  many  surgeons  of  this  period  were  the  best  anatomists  and  teacheit 
of  anatomy.  Thus  too  may  be  explained  the  story  that  in  Heidelbei;^ 
about  the  middle  of  the  century,  there  arose  at  the  bedside  of  the  maignm 
of  Baden  a  difference  of  opinion  between  two  learned  professoTs  and  the 
ordinal^  physician  —  at  all  events  also  a  medicns  purns  —  whether  a 
plaster  for  the  illustrious  margravian  heart,  in  order  to  cover  that  oigaa, 
-should  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  chest,  according  to  Oalen,  or  upon 
the  left  side.  The  dispute  was  settled  b^*  opening  before  the  eyes  of  the 
noble  patient  —  a  hog,  by  means  of  which  it  was  demonstrated  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  heart  of  the  hog  lay  on  the  left  side.  This  evidence  so 
firmly  convinced  His  Bzcellenoy  that  his  own  internal  arrangements  were 
quite  the  same  as  those  of  the  hog,  that  he  at  once  dismissed  fh>m  his  poei- 
tioD  as  ordinary  physician  his  own  attendant,  who  had  held  the  contxary 
•opinion  as  to  the  position  of  a  nobleman's  heart. 

How  rnre  <]issection8  were  in  Germany  may  1»e  learned  from  the  fact  that  in 
Frankfort  nri  the-Mttin  tlify  wore  <:ivfn  in  tlio  soi fpteenth  cpntnTV  nn]\  in  ^ears 
IBli'i,  IHiy,  IG4fi,  1HT:>  |i;77,  KiTH.  KM)  till-  last  tliree  by  lreiia.uh  Whr.  died  1710', 
and  1083  by  Uernli.  Aibinus.  They  were  nlwuys  accouipHnii'd  by  fesliviiies  which 
lasted  several  days.^   Not  only  )>bvsicinn8,  but  also  othrr  iHofessoni  and  atadeati^ 

1.  Jolm  Evi'lyn  records  in  bis  diary  for  tlie  year  1G4G  :  "  Tliree  days  aftur  \hU  I  twke 
my  leave  of  Venice  and  went  to  l^adoa,  tube  present  at  the  fanums  Anau>mid 
Lecture,  which  is  bere  celebrated  with  extraordinary  apparatus,  lasting  almost  a 
whole  moneth.  During  thU  time  i  saw  a  woman,  a  ebild  and  a  man  dtaaecled  with 
all  the  manual  operations  of  tbe  chirnrpteon  on  the  humane  body.  The  one  wa:* 
performed  by  Ctivnlier  Vestlintri'i^  f«"d  Dr.  Jo.  Athelsteinus  Leonwnns.  nf  whom 
I  purchased  tliose  rare  tables  of  Veines  and  Nerves,  and  caus'd  him  to  prepan*  a 
third  of  the  Lunss.  Liver  and  Kervl  sextl  par,  with  the  Gastric  Veines,  which 
I  sent  into  Enxland,  and  afterwards  presented  to  the  lioyall  bociety,  heinf  ttw 
lint  of  that  kind  that  bad  heen  seen  there»  and  for  aught  I  know  ia  the  world. 
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together  with  the  laitj  of  high  position  took  part  in  them  On  the  otcasion  of  the 
dissectioD  in  1619  it  was  said  that  the  \  enn  azyjrns  was  fuuitd  lo  emptv  into  the  excre- 
tory  duct  of  the  left  kidney,  "whereby  it  m  cieur  that  diuretics  are  suitable  for  persona- 
witli  pleariqr,  mnd  ibat  pua  may  be  discharged  by  th«  niinary  pai^sagei.'*  —  In  IfttO  a 
cbild-morderew  wm,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  tewed  ap  in  a  sack  and  drowned. 
From  her  body  the  "  Pharmakopous  "  collected  twenty  kilogratnines  of  fat.  In  the 
year  IKTR  the  dissection  of  another  child-nuirdereps  took  place,  and  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  BuV)ject  had  verj-  fut  buttocks  and  wondertiilly  8tout  breasts.  She  had  (taiU 
siooes  also,  and  her  skeleton  was  preserved.  —  For  the  repair  of  the  "  Anatomiekam> 
mer"  and  the  restoration  of  an  anatomical  theatre,  the  Elector  in  10i^  gave  109 
Thaler;  the  remainder  Albinne  fhrniehed  from  bis  own  pocket  Strassbnrg:  received 
her  first  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  person  of  Job.  Albert  Sebiz  in  1662,  and  a  horri- 
ble hole  was  assigned  for  an  ''Anatomiekaromer".  (Until  a  short  time  before  the 
metlicn)  course  of  the  author  of  this  work,  a  similar  bole  for  the  stndy  of  anatomy 
existed  at  Ci lessen.) 

Botanic  g^ardens  and  chemical  lal>orutories  for  purposes  of  instruction 
existed  in  luuny  universities.  One  was  established  in  Strassbnrg  in  1619, 
and  Oxford  received  tlic  iirst  in  England  in  1622.*  The  chemical  labora- 
tories, however,  wtic  mostly  the  private  property  of  the  teachers.  The 
famous  Kunkel  e.  g.  had  one  when  he  was  in  Wittenberg  and  delivered  the 
"collegium  chymicum  ",  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  lacking  there. 

His  acconnt  of  hit  own  experience  faraishaa  ns  a  glance  into  the  condition  of  the 
aaiTcrsitiea  of  that  day.  He  says:  "Therefore  1  was  permitted  lo  establish  such  a 
coUeginm,  and  I  also  received  a  considerable  number  of  stodioHOR  medicine,  among 
whom  Christ.  Vater  0651-1735;  father  of  the  anatomist  Abraham  Vater,  1684-1751, 
profes.sor  in  W'ittpnhert:)  was  tho  nmst  curious,  zealons  and  grateful.  I  likewife  found 
that  it  wa.s  a  sour  morsel  of  bread  (hard  task  i  to  support  oneself  by  studinsip.  Part 
of  them  iuiHtciiied  that  the  conditions  in  ihiscollegio  were  the  fame  as  in  otherti,  where 
the  instractton  consists  in  transcribing  words  (!);  nay,  bnt  care  and  labor  belong  to  it 
Anoag  them  there  were  not  more  than  three  of  these  ....  The  lonfcer  also  I  con- 
tinned  in  the  work,  the  more  disgusted  I  became,  and  I  saw,  and  found  in  my  con<- 
science,  tliat  I  rould  not  hfnceforth  with  justice  accept  moncj  from  the  parents  of 
Mch  people        :i  con.^cieiitifdisness  rare,  hut  wortliv  oi  imitation! 

The  (reru  ral  barbarity  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  immorality,  especially 
anonie  the  upper  classes,  which  toward  the  end  of  the  century  spreading  from  France 
bed  become  natnralixed  in  both  Germany  and  England,  extended  even  to  the  tiniver 
litice,  the  professors  and,  of  conrse,  to  the  students.  The  life  of  the  latter  during  this 
period  wag  Bccordinifly  more  vulgar  and  rude  tban  ever  before,  although  subsequently 
it  was  in  some  respects,  and  in  some  plneos,  ahont  as  l>ad.  .^.t  this  time  Pennalism 
and  its  results  were  in  full  bloom,  that  is  to  say  barbarity  towards  the  younger 

the'  afterwards  there  were  otlters.  When  the  Anatomic  Lectures,  which  were  In 
the  niovningH,  were  ended.  1  went  to  svo  cures  doti  {u  the  IlDspitals;  and  cer- 
tainly  as  there  are  the  greatest  helps  and  the  mostskiUull  physiti;iTi«.  theio 
are  the  most  miserable  and  deplorable  objects  to  exercise  upon.  Not  is  tlH>re 
any,  I  should  thfnk»  so  powerful!  an  argumont  against  the  Tice  reigning  In  this 
licentious  Country,  as  to  be  spectator  of  the  miserie  these  poore  creatures  undet  go. 
Tliey  are  indeedn  very  ean-fully  uttended.  and  with  extraordinary  ch»rlty." 
'ilie  anatomical  plates  referred  to  were  presented  to  the  Koyal  bociety  by  Evelyn 
on  his  birthday,  Oct.  SI,  1667.  (II. ) 
1.  The  botanical  garden  of  Edlnbnigh  was  established  In  1680,  and  the  apothecaries^ 
garden  at  Chelsea  in  16B6.  (U.) 
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students  —  Pcnnalen  —  on  the  part  of  the  elder — Schoristen  —  was  unboun'je<i,  mmI 
iU  outbreak::),  even  in  the  lecture  routnii  duriug  the  daily  duties,  were  ot  »uch  aaatnn 
ibati  in  spite  of  mnnj  «choM  of  this  system  in  oar  Dntvttnitiei»  wo  cm  to-doj  no  loopr 
lorm  n  correct  conception  of  then.  The  state  antborities  were  at  laat  eonpclki  m 
interfere  against  them  —  but  in  wnl  Altdorf  was  scourged  by  this  toofsl  cpid^euc- 
"Tbe  plague,  the  horrible  Pennalism,  afflicted  the  university  of  Altdorf  in  snc 
resulted  in  the  highest  grades  of  wantonness,  immornlity  frivolity  and  barbarilv.  k 
that  it  could  not  he  exterminnted  by  all  the  dihaiid^iuri,  wumings  and  punifibmeiit^ 
exerted  against  it."  This  tihamelesttne&s  of  the  scholars  and  students  grew  lo  sucks 
Itttdi  tbat  tboM  whoee  datj  it  waa  to  study,  to  learn,  to  be  obedient  to  ^lir 
welUwiabers,  railed  against  tbeir  tead^ia,  listened  to  tben  Tory  little  and  valaed 
tbem  stilt  less  ....  Scarcelj  a  public  lecture  was  delivered  anywhere  without  idhv 
lent  and  tinstinted  interruptions  by  hissiiij:,  whistlin*:  and  abominablf  rjf>i<ec^  Thm 
was  such  a  bellowinj:.  shcfuiirii:  and  howling  that  a  passer-by  would  swear  it  »«•  no 

lecture-ruora  tor  men,  but  a  resort  for  dogs,  oxen  and  birds  of  prey  1  he  ricf« 

which  had  crept  in,  the  marching  about  the  streets,  the  drinking  by  day  and  by  nigkt. 
tbe  sbotttiog,  duelUngi  murder,  fornication  and  all  socb  evils  and  bigbly  reprebeasibk 
abuses,  kept  open  ail  the  windows  of  tbe  academies  of  the  students.'*  At  this  penoi 
snob  conduct  was"  bully"  ('*fors^")!  (Marx.)  Tbe  ceremony  of  "  Depo^itioc ' 
continued,  and  depenerated  still  more  in  these  rude  times.  "  In  thi<  ceremony  tbe  hitie 
and  burns  of  an  ox  were  thrown  over  the  "  Bean  (!>ec  jaiuu  .  novice);  the  l;crr:'^  wtjv 
then  sawed  off.  Previously,  however,  the  hair  of  tbe  neophyte  was  pulled  out  with  grtu 
wooden  sbears:  'Since  thoo,  O  shaggy  buck,  canst  disprase  witb  nncb  bair,  I  mast 
therefore,  for  decency's  sake,  sbave  tbine  head/  His  ears  were  now  cleaned  with  s 
spoon:  'I  purify  thine  ears  for  instruction  and  not  as  a  bad  trick.'  His  '  Baccfaan^ 
tooth'  was  pulled  out:  'Let  thy  Bacchant-tooth  of  slander  be  drawn;  caluraniaiioB 
shalt  thou  ever  shun  like  hell  itf-elf  His  nails  were  filed  with  a  hn<:e  file;  '  I  filt 
thine  bands  tosijitilty  that  with  them  tlioii  .shalt  work,  as  i.«  fair.'  .\  larj:».'  niousisebe 
was  painted  upon  bis  lip:  'I  puini  thee  u  beurd  that  henceforth  thou  mayest  beha«< 
like  a  beardless  child.'  Now  followed  tbe  haad*kisstng.  Salt  was  pinocd  ia  the 
month  of  tbe  neophyte  and  wine  was  poured  upon  hia  head:  'Let  him  received 
salt  of  wisdom,  let  him  take  the  wine  of  pleasure!  Hay  God  multiply  upon  yoo.  je 
students,  both  wisdom  and  joys!'  Of  course  a  banquet  followed,  in  mockery  of  all 
pr.-s  ribed  rt  irulalions."  (  K.  Griin,  Ciilturgeschichte  des  17en  Jahrhnnderts. )  The** 
wtjre  degenerations  of  mediaeval  Kuild-ceremonieH  and  outburtit^  of  youthful  wanton- 
ness and  rudeness,  which  simply  outgrew  tbeir  age.  "  In  the  villages  the  studeott 
crowded  into  tbe  pulpits,  drowned  tbe  70100  of  the  preacher  witb  bonstfol  wosds 
preached  ia  a  state  of  deep  intoxication,  raised  a  laugh  among  the  peasants  hf  thtir 
odd  pranks,  ordered  bag-pipes  and  shawms,  dragged  tbe  Gretchens  and  Elsies  mi  of 
the  pews  into  the  dance,  danced  jijif  etc  Pte.  —  At  weddinir?!  they  drank  up  a. 1  the 
beer  and  broke  the  rib«*  of  the  t:uests,  or  .slabbed  them  with  the  .«^w<)rd.  Th<'  wearinjE 
of  straight  swords,  pikes  and  rtre-artns,  in  conseqnence  of  the  coniinuai  dueliinc  wsJ 
always  prohibited,  bat  always  without  results.  As  early  as  1670  tbe  Elector  nf  Saxooj 
was  compelled  to  confirm  a  ntatute  of  the  senate  designed  to  restrain  murder  antostc 
tbe  students,  lest  tbe  oniTersities  should  become  alarm-posts,  rendex«-ous  for  figfatiaiE 
and  slaagbter-bouses."    1    . ) 

Numerous  learned  societies  labored  in  tbe  prosecution  of  odeotific 
pnisuits,  and  in  aoppiementing  the  instructioa  of  the  univenitiM. 

A  large  proportion  of  tbe  piofessore  of  medidne  too  were  highly 
learned  men,  frequently  marreUoue  savaots,  whose  knowledge  and  tbeir 
perrukea  in  this  rococo  age  were  equally  extensive.   For  a  diapoaitioo  to 
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scholastic  erudition,  embracing  everything  in  its  scope,  ruled  the  17th 
century,  so  that  we  might  call  many  of  these  savants  the  last  of  the 
Scholastics.    The  medical  men,  however,  were  not  simph>  compilers  and 
savants,  but  frequently  also  very  y.ealous  investi^jators,  and  withal  touchy 
and  some  of  them  disputatious  (as  they  are,  indeed  to  dnyj.  so  that  while 
the}-  usually  conducted  themselves  with  great  learning,  they  were  not 
alw:n?  (n-rr-politf      The  latter  fault,  however,  was  characteristic  of  the 
manners  ot  the  time.    They  themselves,  like  their  language  —  almost  all 
of  tlicm  wrote  Lntin  only,  or  more  rarely  a  German  mixed  with  Latin  — 
w.  r<'  I  (>^m^)pnljt■^n  m  tiieir  scientific  intercourse,  though  this  was  less  the 
case  than  m  the  sixteenth  centnr}'.    Not  rarely  t<x>  they  changed  their 
positions,  especially  as  a  larGre  part  of  them  were  still  not  permanent!}- 
settled,  but  were  appointed  merely  for  a  certain  term  of  years.    The  Thirty 
Yi-ars"  War  too  drove  theiu  frefpiently  as  '  Exiles    from  their  previous 
posiiiuus  and  iet^ideuces  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period.    Moreover  one  and 
the  same  savant,  with  the  utmost  versatility,  often  represented  the  most 
<iifl\Tent  branches,  e.  g.  medicine,  history  and  poetry,  like  Meibomins.  or 
philosophy,  philology',  archeology,  geometry  and  medicine,  like  one  of  the 
Bartholins.    Besides  these  branches  they  occu[)ied  tlu'inselves  with  special 
fre(|uen(  y  with  chemistry.    Many  of  them  were  distinguished  mathemati- 
cians and  physicists.    Some  were  inicroscopisLs,  for  in  this  century  the 
general  method  of  investigation  was  almost  entirely  the  so-called  exact 
meLho<l.    Some  of  the  professors  were  physicians-in-ordinary,  frequentlj* 
with  considerable  salaries.'  —  Thus  Conring  e.  g.  was  offered  9000  marks  to 
become  physician-in-ordinarv  in  Sw^eden.    The  salary  of  professors,  how- 
evor.  was  general  1\  sin:i;i      a»  a  rule  hardly  200  marks  {$r)U).  at  most  1000 
marks  ($230).    Tlif  luuic  lamous  and  popular  physicians  frequeuily  gave 
consultations  by  letter  to  patients  in  foreign  countries.    Many  had  valuable 
private  collections,  as  e.  g.  Ruysch,  who  sold  his  anatomical  collection  to 
Peter  the  Great  for  the  enormous  sum,  for  that  day,  of  51300  marks.  This 
occurred  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Instruction  in  surgery  was  well  regulated  nowhere  but  in  France,  for 
this  was  the  only  ooontry  which  possessed  a  snrgical  college  proper,  and 
maintained  an  entirely  indepoident  tnigical  ftculty.  ThA  earlier  privileges 
of  the  SQigeons  were  restored,  and  in  1671  separate  localities  for  the 


i.  The  Qsiial  salary  of  the  Ph]r«ieian-in-ordtnary  to  the  king  In  Ensiand  during  the 
I7th  eentury  seems  to  have  been  £100,  though  it  varied  flomewhat,  probably  In 

accordance  with  the  ci  l-  bi  ity  of  the  individual.  The  famous  Tlieodoiv  Tnrrjuot 
de  Mayerne,  wlio  whh  appointed  I'liysician-in-ordinary  to  both  the  kin;;;  and 
queen  in  1611,  received  .4^00  per  annum,  and  an  anaaity  of  £300  was  settled  upon 
his  wife.  Mayerne  was  also  exempted  from  all  taxation,  and  received  tlie  honor 
of  knightliood  in  ifV.'4.  Wiseman's  salar)*  as  Surseon-in-ordinary  in  iHtil  was 
£1.50,  llion'4li  Ant  Di-  Cliofnieux  in  IHGo  received  only  €H0.  In  162«)  T>r.  .lohn 
Collins  was  appointed  "•Physic  I'rotesisor"  in  tiie  university  of  Cambridge  witli 
a  salary  of  JSM,  In  1667  tlie  Icing  had  eiglit  physicians,  and  tour  |surgeou8>ln- 
ordinary.  (H.) 
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lectures  of  the  professors  of  hurgery,  and  permission  to  perform  di 
were  also  granted.    Moreover  the  dispute  of  the  Paris  faculty  about  pre-  I 
cedence  and  the  barbers  had  at  this  time  entered  upon  a  new  phase,  tbougli 
it  was  not  finally  coocluded. 

Such  jeaiuuii  disputes  about  competency  between  phy»iciaus  auU  hurgeone/  ao^ 
•▼eh  betwwB  lurgeons,  baiinrs  and  hirir-drttMn  (for  A«  1att«r»  lik«  tht  apeeblbli 
for  diseases  of  the  hair  to-day,  were  also  eonnted  members  of  the  medieal  facollj),  n 
which  the  physicians  often  played  the  more  melaneholy  r&le,  were  very  frequent. 
They  were  carried  on  dtirinc  the  whole  cpntnry,  not  only  in  Frtince.  which  in  thij 
J  respect  undoubtedly  "  illumined  the  way  in  the  strufigle  for  the  highest  pood  of 
/  civilization  ,  but  also  in  almost  all  countries,  in  England,  Gerniany,  Deiunark  — la 
^he  latter  country  the  dispute  related  to  practice  only.  In  Italy  alone  they  are  not 
mentioned«  either  in  this  or  the  preceding  eeatnry.  In  the  latter  eoaotiy  tbe 
surgeons  never  occupied  a  position  utterly  and  entirely  separate  from  medicine;  sad 
thttS  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  professorship  of  surgery  in  the  oniTermtics  ast 
everywhere  fillo'l  by  the  most  distingiiiphod  professors,  especially  those  of  nnatowT, 
which  branch  and  surpprr  in  the  succeeding  century  too  were  eTerywhore  rejtarded  •» 
almost  necessarily  dependent  upon  each  other.  Hence  too  it  resulted  that  Gennan 
physicians,  edueated,  however,  in  Italy,  were  the  first  to  devote  themwlves  to  pinelicsl 
sargery  injtheir  own  home.  In  fact  in  Germany  also  professors  of  anatomy  occnpisd 
the  chair  of  surgery^  e.  g.  Rollink :  yet  Wundarzte  and  inferior  surgeons  for  the  meit 
part  followed  the  course  of  instruction  of  their  guild.  Accordingly  the  most  import- 
ant rfermnn  "Wundiirzte"  —  so  the  best  educated  surjieons  were  called  —  of  thf 
seventeenth  centnry  still  enme  from  the  barber-shops  alone,  and  supplementH-]  their 
defective  medical  and  general  education  by  self-instruction,  or  chietly  by  travelliag 
from  eity  to  city,  and  ftom  one  famous  praetitioner  of  their  art  to  another  if  possible 
still  more  celebrated.  These  higher  WnndArzte  were  mostly  by  nature  men  of  specisl 
talent  in  their  branch,  who  had  chosen  it  from  love  of  its  duties  and  to  gain  a  better 
social  po<5ition,  and  they  devoted  themselves  with  entlmsiastn  V>  the  stinly  of  their 
art,  in  circumstances  and  situation-^  often  of  preat  difHculty.  >T'\ny  r.f  tliese  men, 
worthy  of  the  highest  respect  and  often  springing  from  liovehs  of  tne  liet  prat  povertj, 
Struggled  after  learning  and  gained  its  rewards,  while  want  and  bitter  hunger  were 
fellow-stodents  and  companions  on  their  journeys. 

In  tbe  seventeenth  century  practical  ioatruction  in  midwifery,  as  a 
bmuch  distinct  from  suigeiy,  was  not  yet  imparted  to  men.  At  most  thej 
merely  studied  it  theoretically.  Daily  practice,  then  as  now,  was  often  com- 
pelled, at  the  expense  of  the  patients,  to  fill  tbe  place  of  a  supplemeotaiy 
teacher,  and  to  supply  the  want  of  preceding  personal  management  under 
tbe  guidance  of  a  teacher  and  tbe  lack  of  the  observation  of  nature.  The 
sole  public  institution  in  which  practical  instruction  in  midwifery  was 
imparted,  the  obstetric  section  of  the  HOtel*I>ieu  at  PaiiS)  was  firmly 
closed  against  men.   Yet>  in  spite  of  this,  many  snigeons  were,  and  became 

1.  We  must  not  blame  either  party  too  severely,  for  in  the  century  of  long  pernikes 
both  bloodless  and  bIwHiy  dissensions  prevailed  at  the  French  court  over  the 
question  which  of  tbe  lords  or  ladles  should  offer  to  the  king  his  napkin,  or  to  tbs 

qtieeti  her  chemise  characteristic  niatt*»rs  of  historical  importance  for  this  curl* 
llouristiing,  rocoeo-aye,  and  noble  prndtictions  of  tlie  atjsolute  doctrine  of  Ge»l'5 
grace  !  Among  pli):iicians  and  »uigeoriH  too  pccuuiary  interest(which  as  we  know 
puts  an  end  to  all  good-feeling  and  fellowships  played  a  part,  not  mere  senrllilr 
as  among  courtieni. 
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by  their  private  practice,  distinguished  obstetricians. — accoucheurs,  as  they 
called  tbemselves  after  the  famous  accouchement  of  La  Valliere  —  and  they 
also  diaplajed  scientific  ability. 

Practical  iBstraction  for  xnidwiyes  was  imparted  in  Paris  alone,  in  the 
special  inatiintion  just  mentioned,  aod  by  superior  mid  wives,  who  not  io- 
fteqnently  wefe  alao  authoreMea  in  their  own  department  The  conrse 
lasted  three  months,  six  weeks  of  which  were  employed  in  the  learning  and 
praetlce  of  the  practical  portiona  of  the  art  —  In  Germany  the  old  method 
of  gaild^  inatrnction  still  prevailed  for  the  most  part ;  that  is  old  midwives 
took  the  yonng  under  their  teaching,  or  the  (city)  physicians  and  surgeons 
imparted  inatrnction  to  them.  The  latter  were  the  chief  practitioners  of 
operative  midwifery  in  difficalt  cases.  The  instruction  was  given  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  nnmerons  manuals  for  midwives  which  already  existed, 
under  the  direction  of  the  magistrates  and  by  order  of  the  city.  In  many 
places  the  nuvsea  were  compelled  to  pass  an  examination  by  the  city  pb^  - 
siciao,  and,  if  sncoessftil  in  this,  were  then  sworn  into  service. — The  same 
method  prevailed  also  among  the  other  Germanic  peoples,  with  whom  mid- 
wives  almost  exclusively  everywhere  practised  midwifery.  —  That  among 
diese  many  were  still  extremely  ignorant,  is  manifest  ftom  the  fact  that 
one  of  them  took  the  inverted  uterus  for  the  placenta —  a  mistake  which 
might  undoubtedly  occur  to>day  also — and  simply  cut  it  off — which 
could  scarcely  happen  at  the  present  day.  —  After  the  publication  of  a 
medical  ordinance  in  1685,  the  midwives  in  the  electorate  of  ■  Brandenburg, 
like  the  barbers  and  bath*keepei8,  were  examined  by  the  professors  at 
Fraiikfort>on-the<Oder. 

The  barliera  continued  to  receive  their  instmctiou  from  the  guild- 
maaters.  In  Saxony  after  1641  they  were  required  to  pasa  an  examinatioa 
before  the  four  oldest  masters  and  the  city^physician  (Stadtphysicus),  in 
whi<^  examination  they  were  questioned  upon  the  treatment  of  gun-shot 
wounds,  like  military  physicians.  Before  admission  to  the  examinatioa 
they  must  Iving  evidence,  of  course,  of  the  legitimacy  of  their  birth,  that 
they  had  studied  three  years  and  hsd  for  three  years  travelled  as  appren* 
tices.  The  examination  was  followed  by  the  *<MeisterstUck"  (masterpiece) 
and,  of  course,  tlie  Meisteressen  "  (masters*  banquet),  in  accordance  with 
the  immemorial  custom  of  the  guild  (FrUlich).  In  spite,  however,  of  all 
the  improvements  of  the  examinations  (and  there  were  others  than  that 
juat  mentioned),  it  is  said  of  the  barbers :  *<Most  of  them  trouble  them- 
selves very  little  with  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  if  they  can  only  attend 
to  customers,  cut  hair  ^  la  mo<le  and  siiave  the  beard  properly,  it  is  quite 
enough."   Besides  these  duties,  however,  the}'  also  supplied  surgical  aid 


1.  Teter  Cbanibeilen  (11)  endeavored  to  effect  the  incorporation  of  the  Englisli  mid- 
wives  in  and  his  son  Peter  (111>  vainly  attempted  tlie  same  thinx  in  1634. 
Tbe  opposition  of  the  i>hysicians,  and  even  of  the  midwives  tliemselves,  proved 
insuperable,  nor  was  the  character  of  the  advocate  of  the  project  such  as  to  render 
his  advo!>;u  y  very  inflaential.  (U.) 
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(as  tbey  did  long  after  this  period),  and  had  establiahmenta  (Schwitertabea) 
Qf  their  own,  where  they  treated  ejphilis  with  mercurial  fomigationa  and 
sweating.  Inunctions  for  the  production  of  salivation  thej  performed  at 
home,  or  at  the  houses  of  the  patients  themselves. 

Instruction  in  pharmacy  was  imparted  by  the  master*apoUiecariei. 
The  63uunination,  however,  took  place  generally  before  a  mixed  oommisnoo 
of  physicians  and  apothecaries  —  in  the  electorate  of  Bmndenbnig  ate 
1685  before  the  professors — and  a  masterpiece  was  required.  In  Fnaw 
the  maater-apothecaries  were  examined  by  the  Faculty,  bat  in  some  dtlm 
several  years'  service  in  a  hospital  exempted  them  fkom  examination.  At 
at  an  earlier  period,  this  examination  consisted  of  three  parts,  viz.  that  for 
the  apprentices,  the  assistants  and  the  masters.  In  France  it  ccmMSted 
in  the  reading  of  formulae,  an  examination  on  simples  and  the  masteis' 
examination.  The  examinations  were  pureiy  dogmatic,  not  only  in  Get* 
many,  but  likewise  in  France.  Molidre,  as  we  know,  ridiculed  the  vidooi 
methods  of  examination  in  the  latter  country. 

The  expenses  of  graduation  of  a  nudteal  student  were  very  great,  and  the  pobUe 

act  of  gra(hi!iti()n  was  nenerally  celebrated  with  much  cereraonr.    Often  fhere  «m 
inusu- etc.  for  two  days.    Hence  in  1683  appearpfl  the  followinp  edict  and  nir  ndate 
Frederick  William,  by  the  Grace  of  God  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  Arth-ebaalbe^ 
Iain  uf  the  Imperial  Roman  Empire,  Elector  of  Prussia,  Magdeburg,  Jtilich  etc. 

ImpriiniB.  —  To  my  wortbj,  high  and  well  instructed,  trusty  and  beloved  Usges, 
firaciotts  greeting,  Upon  what  grounds  we  have'been  induced  to  redooe  the  expense 
of  the  promotiones  of  licentiates  and  doctors,  heretofore  by  castom  far  too  high,  je 
may  v<"o  from  the  encloscil  original  document;  and  we  liere})y  graciough  chariie  you 
to  kfi'jt  our  f)r(liiiaiic('>  fiitirely  ami  without  any  ohjt'ctions,  decently  atui  in\iol 
ably,  which  we  most  graciously  expect  of  you,  and  bear  to  you  a  gracious  benevolence 
Given  at  Potsdam,  July  14,  1683.   Frederick,  Elector-Prince. 

By  His  Serenity,  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Brandenburg  etc. —It  has  come  to 
tlie  notice  of  our  most  gracious  Prince  that  in  the  promotionibus  licenliatomm  et 
doctorum  in  the  juristic  and  medical  Facnlty  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  by  reason  of 
the  expensive  convivia  many  students,  nhhnuph  they  lay  there  the  foundntion  of  (heir 
-studi'  S,  ht»tuke  themselves  to  forei^rti  ami  distant  places,  wlit're  tliey  may  utt&m  »l 
lean  cost  the  honorcs  academicos,  whiK'  uthern  who  have  nut  the  means  to  travel  to 
Other  places  omit  their  grade  because  they  cannot  sustain  so  great  expense:  therefore 
His  Serenity  etc.  has  thought  that  this  burden  should  be  reduced. 

1.  When  aSoIennis  Pmitiotio  Doctornlis  js  celebrated  ia  the  chnrche».  the  con- 
viviutn  shall  be  so  reduced  tliat:   1.  It  sluill  continue  for  one  evening  moul  only  an^ 
no  person  shall  be  invited  on  the  next  day.    2.  No  ladies^  shall  he  invited  tlurfto 
I(.  No  more  than  ten  kinds  of  iood,  pa&tiy  included,  hhall  be  embraced  in  the  btii  of 
fare,  and  4.  Confcctionerj  shall  be  entirely  excluded. 

2.  When  there  are  one  or  two  candidati  for  the  gradnm  Doctoris,  but  it  becosHi 
burdensome  to  furnish  the  sumptus  which  must  be  employed  in  a  solemn  graduatioa 
in  the  churches  and  otherwise  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  statutes;  thes 
one  of  each  Faculty  ahnvp  nnfticd  shnll  ho  at  liberty  to  piililtckly  proclaim  ?:tich  ctn- 
didatos  as  Doctores  in  the  Auditorio  majori,  after  the  conlirmation  of  his  Electoral 

1.  Eupliemiblically  for  women  of  easy  virtue,  who  were  very  common  at  tlte  uuiversi* 
ties,  where  all  sorts  of  vice  prevailed. 
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UighaeM  bis  beM  obtained,  and  after  pewinK  tbe  exerainatioiM  cuitomary  in  solemn 
Svadnation,  so  tbat  only  balf  tbe  otberwiae  cnstomary  mnnera  may  be  offered  to  tbe 
professors  in  all  Faculties.    However,  in  this  cuhi'  the  distribution  of  glovei,  as  well 

as  the  convivium  docturale,  shall  be  uniittcd,  utiles^  the  Doctomndi  invite  BOme  fesr 
professors  to  n  very  modest  repu.^t,  which  shall  be  left  to  their  di.scn  tion. 

3.  The  Henuntialiones  Licentiatorum,  after  the  conclusion  ol  the  Examinuoi 
and  in  the  Disputatione  publica  inaagurali,  heretofore  usually  held  in  facullate 
Juridtea,  may  in  Intere  take  place  in  facultate  medica  privatim  in  conse^n  fscultatls^ 
in  order  tbat  tbus  tbe  expensive  convivium  may  be  avoided:  provided,  bowever,  tbat 
in  all  cases  tbe  confirmation  of  the  Elector  for  each  of  the  Candidatorum  shall  be 
fir?t  obtained. — Wherefore,  most  hi{£hly  informed,  His  Princely  Serenity  charges  the 
University  of  Frankfort-on-the  (  >der  herewith  mopt  iiruLitnislj'  and  also  earnestl)-  to 
keep  this  his  most  gracious  ordinance  rigidly,  strictly  and  inviolably.  8ignatam 
Potadam.  Jnlj  14,  1683.  Friedricb,  Elector. 

A  very  interesting  insigbt  into  tbe  scientific  relations  of  tbis  age  of  perruques 
■and  into  the  authority  of  the  universities,  is  given  by  the  transactions  relsting  to  the 
well-known  book^  of  Justine  Siegemundin,  midwife  of  Brega,  and  by  certain  of  its 
inquiries.  '*  In  1681  Justine  Siegemutidtn,  a  midwife  of  Rrc.'a  in  Silesin,  asked  the 
Faculty  :  1.  Whether  it  was  not  ;in  oflVnco  .'t$;ain8t  the  rules  of  medicine  lor  tiie  niir.se 
to  give  83'rupuii  cortilluruui  tu  a  I'euble,  but  otherwise  healtiiy,  new-burn  infant  ? 
2.  Whether  it  sbonld  be  reckoned  the  fault  of  tbe  nnrse  when,  in  case  of  sudden 
luemorrbage  oo  tbe  part  of  tbe  parturient  woman,  she  orders  aqua  borsm  pastoria  to 
he  taken,  and  aqua  carbnncnli  to  be  laid  upon  the  wrists  of  the  patient,  but  the  latter 
in  her  absence  tnkes  the  aqim  carbunculi  instead  of  the  aqua  bursa;  pastoris? 
'A.  Whetiier  the  nurse,  according  to  her  own  judgment,  conld  separate  the  afterbirth 
before  the  birth  of  the  child  without  danger  to  the  mother  and  infant?  4.  Whether 
«n  immature  child,  thus  forcibly  delivered,  conld  live  in  health  until  its  third  year,  and 
whether,  if  it  subsequently  died,  that  hastening  of  its  birth  conld  be  the  cause  of  its 
eubseqaent  death?  To  all  four  inquiries  the  answer  was  No.  The  Faculty  was 
further  asked  whether  a  person  affected  with  chronic  gonorrhoea  should  be  permitted 
to  enjoj'  coitn?,  and  whether  !?uch  n  per«on  was  capable  of  berrettin^  children.  This 
book  of  .Tuiitine  Siegemundin,  especially  as  it  was  written  in  (lernmn,  met  with  great 
oppo:»ition,  and,  although  it  had  passed  the  cen.sorship  of  tht  university  of  Frankfort, 
it  gave  rise  to  a  thesis  at  Leip7.ig,  maintaining  that  many  procedures  which  were 
praised  in  the  work  depended  upon  empty  speculation  and  in  practice  were  absurd ; 
flO  that  the  writer  could  not  understand  how  it  had  pa.ssed  the  censorship.  Justine 
complained  of  tbis,  and  several  academic  papers  were  published  by  the  university  of 
Frankfort  in  opposition  to  this  thesis 

Before  we  attempt  an  exposition  of  the  practical  relations  of  the  medical  pro- 
fedsion,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  in  France  a  thorough  change  was  undei  taken  in 
hospital  affairs,  which  could  not  but  exercise  a  benpficent  infiupnce  upon  the  piactiee 
of  that  country.  In  IA56  and  1662  the  horrible  leprosy-hospitals  in  that  country, 
with  their  endowments,  were  finally  abolished  by  Louis  XIV..  and  by  means  of  the 
monev  thus  obtained  hospitals  were  erected  upon  n  definite  system  throutrhoiit  France, 
'l'h»-  latter,  too,  were  bad  enough.  Some  conception  of  tin'  great  wealth  and  the 
«uraber  of  these  houses  may  be  formed  when  we  learn  thai,  as  the  result  of  this 
ordinance,  hospitals  were  erected  in  1130  municipalities.  The  account  of  a  patient 
who  in  1657  was  sick  in  the  H6tel>Dieo  in  Paris,  says  that  in  each  wssd  were  four 

1,  "Die  Chur«Brandenburgische  llotT-Wehe-Multer,  das  ist :  Ein  hochst  nothlger 
Unt(>nicht  von  schweren  und  unrechSf:>tehenden  Geburten,  in  eiuem  (jrespracb 
vorge»tellet'  etc.,  (JoHn  a.  d.  Spree,  1690.  (H.) 
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rows  of  beds,  and  each  ward  coittained  also  an  altar  and  a  dining-table.  A  nii|d^ 
apotbecary-flhop  provided  for  all  the  patients,  and  300  nnnt  fvmitbed  the  lioqiiial 
with  nnrseft.  Beaiden  these,  there  were  nine  priests,  six  apoihe€arj*s  apprenficn. 
eight  barber's  apprentices,  woineii  to  take  care  of  the  pregnant  end  lying-in  pstienta 

servants  in  the  kitchon.  bakrrv,  wnsh-house  and  apothi'carv  shop.  Before  the  rf^*-f- 
tion  of  a  pafiont  he  was  rxntnincd.  if  a  man,  b}'  a  barber,  if  a  wnmnn.  hr  a  run  :  aa 
then  carried  awaj  to  a  prieht,  whu  wrote  his  name  etc.  in  a  boolc  and  tied  a  card  witik 
this  information  written  upon  it  upon  the  patient's  left  hand.  Be  was  th<  n  assigned 
to  a  bed  with  two  other  patients,  and  the  first  thing  he  was  expect^  to  do  was--ts 
confess,  if  he  was  a  Protestant  and  would  not  confess,  he  was  subjected  to  sit  sotis 
of  quesiioniniis  and  proselftism.  About  7  A.M.  bread  and  wine  were  adminitiered; 
nhout  S  A  M  ,  soup  and  fir'^s;  about  12  M.,  soup,  meat  and  barl»'V-water.  The  latter 
was  also  freely  supplied  lor  drink  by  day,  «nd  «tpwpd  jirDnf-"  were  fnrni^hrd  ri?  r'.'ht. 
The  treatment  consisted  in  venesection  —  on  our  prewnt  patient  perlbrmrd  twertj 
times  —  and  enemata,  and  medically,  in  varioas  bowls  of  medicine  Inrnisbed  bj  the 
apothecary's  servants.  Women  from  the  city  furnished  pleasant  drinks  and  con* 
fectionery.  Moriband  patients  were  placed  in  a  bed  by  themselves  end  extreme 
unction  administered,  or  as  our  naive  tailor's  apprentice  ez|iresses  it — they  were 
greased.  The  drjid  wptp  tind  in  a  pnt-k,  nil  foJIoctt  d  into  one  wa iron,  V>orne  to  a 
common  t,'tiivr  r;i.-jt  into  it  and  covered  wiili  lime.  Tho?*'  wIhi  iint  \v»-ll  received  their 
clothinj;  according:  to  their  cards,  and  went  tlieir  way.  Our  patient  says  of  the 
surgeons  that  they  were  very  ready  in  amputatin;:  limbs,  and  that  many  of  their 
victims  died,  while  many  were  discharged  with  one  leg  etc. 

The  medical  ordluancefl,  now  quite  numeroas,  were  ii&Qa]ty  oombined 
with  others  relating  to  apothecaries ;  for  the  seventeenth  century  presents 
tts  with  numerous  examples  of  police  regulations.  Thus  in  1607  the  dakes 
of  Saxony  published  a  "renovated  and  improved  ordinance  for  phyaidaas 
and  apothecaries";  in  1685  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg  issued  eimilar 
regulations,  and  many  other  laiger  and  smaller  states  and  cities  followed 
these  examples. 

Permisaion  to  practise,  howev^,  continued  to  be  granted  by  the  Fac> 
ulties  alone,  and  it  was  not  until  the  following  century  that  this  right  was 
restricted  by  the  state  (Prussia).  Whoever  had  received  pormission  to 
practise  ftom  one  of  the  German  universities  was  always  accredited  to  the 
entire  German  nation.  Complete  liberty  to  emigrate  also  prevailed  without 
any  ceremony,  tliough  in  many  of  the  free  cities,  e.  g.  Franicfort,  permission 
must  first  be  applied  for. 

Through  the  protection  of  the  state,  now  more  eflfectively  affonled. 
the  profession  of  phy8i(;ians,  as  such,  attained  greater  respect,  and  the  high 
consideration  which  physicians  enjoyed  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  thus 
prepared  in  the  seventeenth.  Indeed,  in  a  general  way,  the  seventeratb  cen- 
tury may  he  callod  tlu'  century  of  aggrandizement  of  physicians,  i.  e.  a  cenlnry 
cbaractcrixed  by  the  iroprovetnent  of  their  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 

The  physicians  proper  (mediei  ptiri)  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  were 
still  persons  of  the  profoundest  gravity,  with  fur-trimmed  robes,  perrukes, 
cane  :ind  sword  (when  matters  were  prosperous),  who  for  their  life  would 
do  nothing  more  than  write  prescriptions  in  the  Galenic,  iatro-chcmical, 
iatro>mathematical  or  spagyric  style.    Everything  else  they  consideied 
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beoeath  their  digoity — aa  they  do  in  England  even  at  the  pieaent  day. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  they  demanded  to  be  called  into  every  case, 
even  though  they  knew  nothing  about  it  In  this  way  alone  they  claimed 
that  all  would  go  straight,  and  even  in  operations  by  the  surgeons,  barbers 
«od  midwives,  whether  surgical  or  obstetrical  in  character,  and  of  which 
they  knew  nothing  at  all,  they  yet  demanded  that  a  physician  should  be 
called  in.  In  dangerous  cases,  however,  e.  g.  in  the  plague,  they  allowed 
themselves  to  send  the  surgeons  alone  to  the  sick,  while  the}'  merely  looked 
at  the  latter  through  the  panes  of  glass.  If,  however,  they  were  compelled 
to  visit  such  patients  even  once,  they  were  advised  by  Minderer  each  time 
to  repeat  beforehand  the  22d  Psalm,  a  performance  which,  if  the  physician 
had  a  tolerably  large  practice,  must  have  consumed  considerable  time.  In 
spite  of  these  peculiarities  they  were  generally  esteemed,  and  were  often,  in 
some  way  or  another  (usually  for  a  definite  term  of  years  only),  commis- 
sioned either  as  city  (or  state)  physicians,  or  as  oourt^physicians  in  the 
greater  or  lesser  courts  at  that  period  so  numerous,  or  as  physicinns-in- 
ordinary.  As  state-physicians,  the  first  mentioned  class  frequently  offici- 
ated also  in  collies  ad  hoc,  in  times  of  the  plague  or  other  epidemics,  in 
tnedico-lc<;al  cases  etc.  In  France,  however,  these  oflScials  bad  quite  un- 
heard-of  duties,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned.  Among  these  was 
e.  g.  the  "exact"  proof  of  the  sexual  potency  of  men,  which  question  was 
decided  upon  the  declaration  or  sensations  of  a  female  expert  in  the  form 
of  an  old  woman  or  a  midwife  (I),  who  submitted  herself  to  the  proof  in 
presence  of  (!!)  the  physicians  or  surgeons  —  a  scandal  which  was  not 
abolished  until  1677  by  ao  act  of  Parliament. 

The  "  Htate-phx-sicians"  (Stnatearzte)  of  later  times  manifestly  descended  from 
th^'se  f!al»ried  and  commiafiioned  city  pliy«ic}nns  fStfidiai  ztf' >  :  for  snbsequeot 
fJt'-i ;j^iiation  of  the  former,  i.  e.  "I'hysici  .  w;is  (ii  ii^iii.iliy  bonu'  liy  <  ity  physioinns. 
1  bus  e.  j£.  in  1607  there  were  in  the  free  imperial  city  of  Wimpien  two  physicians, 
a  "Physicus"  and  a  "Medicus"  (besides  two  apothecaries).  The  **Phy»ictts" 
received  an  annual  salary  of  four  malters  of  corn,  four  cords  of  wood,  a  free  residence 
and  68  marks.  In  the  courso  of  the  century  tliis  galary  often  chan<;ed.  sO  that  it  fose 
as  high  as  lO'.i  marks,  and  fell  as  low  as  42  marks,  8,5  marks  for  houst-  ront  and  four 
malf^TS  of  sprit.  tfiP  l;ittf>r  in  thr*  year  Thf>  "  Mriliciis  "  was  what  is  to-day 

calie«i  u  iiiinpie  pructisin;:  piiy.siciun.  'i  hi>*  memorandum  ol  Kalary  and  other  intor- 
matioa  witli  referetice  to  the  physicians  of  Wjmpfen  is  one  of  the  earliest  cxamplcH 
of  a  marked  distinction  between  the  Physicus  and  Medicus,  in  the  more  modern  sense, 
i.  e.  of  the  transfer  of  the  title  "  Physicus "  (Kiven  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  all  the 
higher  physicians)  to  such  physicians  only  ns  possessed  definite  commissions.  Since 
this  makes  its  appearance  as  enrl3*  as  the  hcjiinninjr  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we 
may  conr-lude  fhnt  thi-!  distinctive  fifle  had  been  formed  much  earlier  It  would 
isfcera,  liowever,  tbai  .spf-ciul  atHte-pii.\  «k  iaii«,  with  rejrular  and  permanent  commihsionB 
and  UH8i;:nment,  did  not  exist  in  Gerraauy  during  tlie  seventeenth  century,  for  even 
the  medical  ordinance  of  BrandenburiE  in  the  year  1666  does  not  desijcnate  such  with  • 
any  definitenevs  In  Frankfort  there  were  roedici  ordinarii  and  sworn  physicians. 
The  yonnifest  medtciis  was  called  medicus  pestilentiarius,  and  w»s  required  (o  attend 
patients  PuflTcriii^  from  the  piajiue.  It  shmiid  also  be  mentioned  that  very  tunny 
physicians  were  skilled  astrologers.    Even  Kepler  was  compelled  to  officiate  in  this 
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CAfwcity!   The  manafacture  of  almanacs  too  was  stilt  often  piaeed  in  di«  lHiadB«f 

pliysiciii  ns. 

That  physicians  were  alKO  involved  in  the  relitrious  entanfflements  of  Una  eantaiy 
is  readily  understood.  Thus  in  Vienna  ir  wa;-:  d<^crf-vd  that  all  phy.-irians  laaK 
become  Catholics  inslanter,  and  those  who  did  not  were  lu  leave  the  citv  at  once. 

In  consequence  of  the  universally  prevalent  belief  in  astroloiiy  and 
alchemy,  and  the  nige  for  searching  after  the  philosophers'  stone  :hk1  the 
transmutation  of  ba.ser  metals  into  gold,'  the  physicians-in-ordinary  w^re 
usuallj'  taken  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  were  likewise  clieniists  (a  very 
common  thing  uuioug  the  physicians  of  this  century',  so  devoted  to  the 
natural  sciences),  and  in  fact  IVom  among  the  pure  Adepts,  as  they  were 
called.  Thus  e,  g.  Mynsicht'  was  appoinUci  physician-in-ordiuui  v  in  1631. 
with  a  salary  of  1>00  marks,  a  free  residence  and  two  loads  of  charcoal  A»r 
use  in  distilling.  So  Becher,  phyt>ician-in-ordinar\'  at  Mau  iu  c  and  then  nt 
Munich,  received  a  good  laboratory  (almost  every  ])rince  and  high  lord  had 
such  a  laboratory);  Dr.  Geo.  Krcuibs  (died  1G48)  received  u  salary  of  850 
marks  (§212)  as  court  physician  etc.*  Many  ph3  sicians.  probably-  with  a 
view  to  public  and  private  health,  were  also  appointed  to  non-meilical  jx)si- 
tioDS,  especially  that  of  bui^omaster,  an  arraugement  which  is  uncommoa 
at  the  present  day.  Some  also  occupied  the  position  of  teachers,  directors 
etc.  of  the  Gymnasia,*  and  in  Holland  tbey  even  became  Presidents  of  the 

1.  Tlie  latter  pursuit  was  desij^ned  to  fill  the  purses  of  the  ntimerous  potentates, 
which  had  been  emptied  by  tlie  wiw  and  the  dissoluteties«  of  court  life:  hut  it 
really  served  niereJy  to  while  away  their  time  in  "^curious"  expeiiineittd  at  the 
expense  of  their  dear  bought  gold. 

3.  He  was  "  Pfalzgraf  a  rank  correspondlnff  to  that  of  the  Roman  '  (,k>roes**,  and 
inchidhii.'  the  antlunify  to  legitluiise  illp^rlthnate  children  ("except  those  of  prince* 
counts  and  hiuons«,  to  confer  the  lower  and  hij;l»ei-  academic  grades  up  to  ikietor 
inclusive  —  the  recipient  was  then  styled  Dr.  bullatus—  to  exercise  guardianship 
over  minors,  to  crown  poets  etc.— What  fluins  were  eonsumed  In  the  eorioos 
hobbies  of  the  princes  of  the  17th  centm  y,  and  what  fees  the  chemists  received, 
maybe  judjred  from  the  fact  tliat  Kunkole.  p.  for  the  invention  *<if  re<l  >:l!iss 
received  from  the  elector  Frederick  William  a  present  of  lUO  ducats.  The  finit 
cup  made  u(  this  ^lass  —  it  weighed  about  24  pounds  — cost  the  elector  of  Colofue 
S,400  marks  (8600),  and  the  Rlass^uttera  paid  Vi  marks  for  half  an  ounce  of  the 
material. 

3.  In  160O  Nicliolas  I.eFevre  was  uppointeil  to  the  office  of  Profes'jnr  of  Cliemistry 

and  Apothecary  in  Ordinary  to  tlie  iJoyal  Family  of  England  at  a  salary  «»f  £150. 
The  salary,  however,  seems  to  have  been  very  difflcalt  to  obtain,  for  In  1663 1»« 
petitions  for  the  wajrcs,  allowances  etc.  due  him  »lnce  1600.  "of  whfch  be  lias  ii<^ 
yet  received  nothinp."  (H.) 

4.  For  example  :  <ieoru'  Henir«eli  ( l.'»4^♦-l<■l  s  of  IJartfelden  in  iiungary,  was  a  physician 

and  professor  oi  mathematics  in  the  Myimiasium  of  Augsburg  ;  Tobias  Andiea 
(10:18-1685],  professor  of  philosophy  in  Bremen  and  Franecker;  Chr.  Frledricb 
Urocias  (lOi:t-t4i7U),  professor  of  the  oriental  languages  In  Hremen  ;  Th.  J.  Altite* 
loveen  ^'''7-17fJ\  pvofes-ior  of  niniicine  and  oratory;  H.  Arnisaus  died  16.;*^. 
professor  of  niriiicnie  and  pliiiosojjUy  ;  .Jae.  Ihirtsch  (died  ni;i3i,  physician  and 
piufessorot  muiliematics  ;  Ueinr.  Fabricius  uUed  IGUj,  physician  and  director  of 
the  ftymnaslum ;  Jacob  Folios,  physician  and  school-director  ete.  (Marx*. 
Paul  Flemminu'  died  uUo),  a  piiysician  and  poet  of  Hamburg,  belonged  amoajt 
the  numerous  disciples  of  ..fisculapius  endowed  with  poetic  genius. 
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Admiralt}'.  Batb-pbystciaDS,  in  onr  modern  sense  of  the  term,  seem  still 
to  have  been  few  in  number.  Yet  physicians  were  often  entrusted  with 
the  examination  of  mineral  waters  (with  veiy  artless  results),  and  domestic 
practitioners  were  interrogated  by  patients  as  to  the  effect  of  the  waters. 

The  BtatemeiitB  of  Dr  If.  R.  Back  regarding  the  customi  of  the  bathtnte  resorts 
in  the  17ih  century  are  very  intr  rpeting.    Life  at  the  bstbs  was  very  free  and  com  , 
and  a  "  cure"  ortJinan'ly  lusted  '.V2  tiays,  of  which  124  honrs  were  pnffed  5n  the  bath. 
A  shorter  coiirsc  lu.<hMi  only  It!  <iiiys.  though  precisely  the  same  number  of  hours 
was  passed  in  the  bath.    Of  course  during  such  proloQsed  sojouros  iu  the  water  au 
abaadanee  of  food  was  farniihed  tbe  patients — it  was  supplied  every  two  hoars  — 
and  rer3*  natnrallj  the  bathers  amnsed  themselves  by  gossip  and  even  siniring.  Even 
delitaf'     i  li-  :  ate  up  to  'i.'j  e^rgs  a  day,  and  drsnlt  in  addition  <»  to  8  quarts  of  wine. 
On  tlio  othi-r  hand,  cupping  and  venesection  were  eneruetically  employed,  even  out 
of  friendship  and  to  irratify  anotlier     Vene«rrtinn  wns-  looked  npon  as  a  prophylactic 
and  derivative  against  bad  huuiors,    i  he  period  when  the  "cure    waa  concluded  was 
a  sort  of  festival,  and  terminated  with  a  little  sport.    A  countess  Walkenstein  about 
1635  paid  the  bath-keeper  ordinarily  4  marks  for  venesection  and  1.20  marks  for 
cuppinjc.    In  Petersthal  there  were  apartments  for  common  people,  and  others  for 
patients  of  higher  .social  position.    The  former  paid  for  these  12  to  24  pfennlii^  {%  to 
6  cent*;^  prr  wcfk  :  th»»  latter,  for  a  ttitlin(;-rooni  and  btd-rnom,  D.GO  mark''  per  week, 
or,  if  occupied  b.v  several  persons,  5.10  mark.<).    The  price  of  each  looiii  wms  iitli.M'd 
to  the  door     A  preci.se  diet  was  fixed  upon  by  the  authorities,  and  polite  bt  havior 
was  likewise  prescribed.   Religions  conversation,  i.  e.  disputes,  wa.«  prohibited,  as  it 
was  in  other  bathing  resorts  and  ts  lo-day  in  Leak.   There  were  likewise  directions 
for  thf  bnth  phy.Hiciaiis  and  a  conrplete  bath-ordinance,  which  was  designed  tO  protect 
them  from  the  jealousy  of  rivals.    In  spite  of  all  rejrulattons,  however,  matrniiicence 
and  ostentation  in  dress  could  not  be  guarded  atfain.st.  any  more  than  immorality  etc. 
The  latter  surpassed  in  luxuriance  even  the  gambling  bathing-re.sorts  of  our  own 
ceotury.    PeterAtbal  in  tbe  Black  Forest  had  too,  as  early  as  Iti^O,  regular  mail 
oommnntcation  three  times  a  week. 

Most  of  the  German  physicians  enjo^'ed  merely  moderate  prosperity, 
although  (perhaps  rather  because)  tariff  ordinances  existed  everywhere, 
while  in  France  and  England  some  individual  phystciaDS  had  immense 
incomes,  a  fact  which  we  do  not  find  stated  of  any  German  doctor.  Thus 
UeadV  practice  e.  g.  brought  in  £3750  annually,  and  Harvey  before  him^ 

1.  Mead,  whose  activity.  Iiowever,  belong.s  chiefly  to  tlie  IHtli  century  (be  wa^  born  iu 
1673  and  died  in  enjoyed  for  seveial  years  an  income  of  £j,000  to  j£t>  UOO. 

Daring  one  year  his  income  rose  to  £7,000.  His  regular  fee  for  an  office  consulta* 
tton  was  one  guinea,  and  for  visits  to  thi;  hou.ses  of  persons  of  rank  and  good 
condition,  two  fniinf'^''  lake  tnany  of  the  eminotit  pliysiciaiis  of  his  day.  ]w  bad 
al«o  regular  liours  for  con.sultatlon  in  some  of  the  coffee-houses  of  the  nu'tiopoiis, 
where  ha  was  oonsolted  by  the  apothecaries  concerning  ttieir  patients,  and  wrote 
prescriptions  for  tliero  at  tlie  rate  of  half  a  guinea  apiece.  The  famous  gold- 
headed  cane  of  the  Jacobite  physician  and  1>oti  rivrmt.  .lohn  KadditTe,  passed  into 
t!i('  IiaTid>  of  hH  favorite  and  protege.  Mead,  anti  thence  Into  those  of  Askew. 
Pitcairn  anu  UaiUie.  to  be  deposited,  ou  the  death  t»f  tlie  latter  in  I82.{,  iu  the 
library  of  tlie  College  of  Physicians^  where  it  Is  still  to  Iw  seen.  —  llie  "  Levamen 
Infirmi".  publisbed  iu  1700,  says:  **Toa  graduate  in  physick  his  due  is  aV>out 
ten  shilliuj.'^  thoiiiih  lie  fommouly  e\p<v"t'<  or  d>'mmiiU  twenty,  'lliose  that  are 
only  licensed  pliysicians,  their  due  is  no  more  tiian  six  >liilling'j  and  eight  pence, 
ttiough  they  commonly  demand  ten  sliillings.   A  surgeon's  fee  is  twelve>pence  a 
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who  had  no  very  large  income  accordinj^  to  English  ideas,  [wssesscfi  at  his 
death  an  estate  of  £20,000,  in  spite  of  tlu-  fact  that  he  had  already  sp^-nt 
much  money  on  charitable  objects.  By  the  way,  it  may  be  remarked  tliat 
Harvey  made  his  professional  visits  on  horsebaek,  as  was  the  custom  in 
London  at  that  period,  and  that  a  servant  carry in<^  his  instruments  rode  a 
short  distance  heiiind  him.  Conring.  when  lie  went  to  Sweden  as  :ietu:il 
ph3*8ician-in-ordinary  (he  already  held  the  title  of  that  otli*  >  is  said  to 
have  received  in  the  year  1658  an  annual  salary  of  3000  rix-doiiars.  and  as 
Danish  Counsellor  of  State  he  enjoyed  n  ^n!r\ry  of  1000  thaler>  ;  while  asS' 
early  a."  1650  the  sum  of  iriin  liuiN  i  >  was  ottered  him  in  \ain  when  he  w;us 
in  Sweden  at  the  solicitation  ot  (pieen  Cliristina.  From  Louis  XIV  tuo  he 
received  when  at  home  a  "pension,  such  as  was  given  to  many  ath^T  famous 
persons  at  that  time.  Doubtless,  as  Marx  states,  at  that  pt  rnHi  —  and 
we  may  add  also  long  afterwards  —  the  patriotisjn  of  the  (iermans  was  n*n 
so  liiirhly  cultivated  as  it  is  to-day  ;  and  yet  Conriug  was  desirous  of  pro- 
tecting himself  against  charges  of  want  of  patriotism  :  I  hojK,*  that  on 
this  account  no  adverse  suspicion  may  be  aroused  :  otherwise  I  would 
never  touch  the  mone}'."  And  this  was  said  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
man  had  eleven  children  and  was  himself  a  sufferer  from  stone  —  certainly 
good  evidence  of  patriotic  feeling.  The  latter  was  more  develojied  in  I^ib- 
nil/.  wlio  deeply  mourned  the  influence  upon  Germany  of  French  money. 
French  mistresses  and  the  passion  for  imitating  foreign  manners,  w  hich,  ^ 
we  know.  Bismarck  also  stigujatizcd. 

How  iii^iiiy  the  duttoH  ati«l  the  office  of  the  phystciiin  were  tisnmnted  tty  the 
better  physicians  of  the  sevenieeuth  century  may  b»e  readily  inferred  from  the 
requirements  of  this  sane  Coming:  "  Onlj  a  few  apright,  talented  indiirtclii*b,  fifted 
with  a  natural  ineUnntion  toward  niediciue  sbould  be  admiited  to  that  science."  .  .  . 
*' Wide^awiikc.  industrious,  darini:.  i  liilantbropic,  agreeable  persons,  genteel  and 
ready  at  all  hours,  were  best  fittt  ii  t(ir  the  piactice  of  medicine.  Pun-  emitiricism 
wa.'*  out  of  th*'  question,  for  reti».'Ction  aiicl  com |iaris<>ii,  the  adjustment  cf  th*»  esu?*s 
of  ho.'xlth  and  diseuMr,  reasoning  from  the  known  lo  ilie  unknown,  were  iiidiKpeni^aoic. 
In  life  certainly  we  do  not  find  it  a  simple  matter  of  theorj-,  but  of  practical,  active 
study.  Tbose  phyaicians  who  exerted  themselves  solely  for  the  sake  of  knowledge 
were  rare;  for  most  of  them  gain  and  external  honors  were  the  motives.  ....  The 
separation  of  medicine  and  Rurj^ery  has  been  of  incredible  iigiiry.  The  pbysteiao 
doe<»  cjot  need  to  hf-  a  snrirpon  him*olf  any  more  than  an  architect  to  be  a  carpenter 
or  II  mason;  but  he  .>l>oiild  pohijc.x.s  a  knowledge  o(  surct-ry."  i,Marx.i  ^  e(  ii  «a» 
a  common  matter  of  bu.><iness  to  sell  the  title  of  doctor  in  the  universities  of  almo«t 
all  countries,  as  welt  in  Germany,  France  etc.  as  in  Spain.  Cervantes  in  hia  Don 
Quixote  derides  tbe  graduates  of  Siguenza  and  j»ays  that  in  Spsin  the  small  vairert- 
itief  for  tbe  sum  of  two  doubloons  make  a  doctor  out  of  an  mm. 

The  pay  of  physicians  at  this  time  was  regulated  in  most  places  in 
acoonlance  with  a  definite  tariff  of  prices,  in  which  the  process  of  cutting 
down  the  physician's  honorarium  by  the  state  to  the  pay  of  a  day-laborer 

mil'-  hW  journey  tar  or  near:  ton  moaUn  lo  set  a  bone  broke  or  out  of  joint; 
and  u>i  letting  blood  one  shilling  ,  tiie  cutting  off  or  amputation  of  any  Usth  Is 
five  pounds,  but  tliere  is  no  settled  price  for  the  cure  "  ( Jeaffreson). 
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«oatioually  progressed,  oatii  in  the  19th  centary  it  has  fallen  below  the 
bounds  of  decency.  The  rates  of  the  ordinance  of  1668  for  Fmnkfort-on- 
the-Main  and  the  first  Prussian  '^ordinance"  1685  (see  the  aooonnt  of  med- 
ical relations  in  the  ISth  centnrj)  may  be  considered  the  average  tariff  for 
<}erinany.  These  ordinances  were  published  **becanse  the  medical  art 
through  its  abuse  has  fallen  into  derision,  scorn  and  abasement." 

n»'s.-e  liad  Piich  an  ordinance  as  early  as  IHlf!  Family  physic  iutib  liad  a  sum  in 
Jump.  Tfius  thf>  physit  inn  of  a  countess  in  Munich  receiver!  100  marks  (!f25)  annu- 
ally. The  city  pliyHiciuns  liad  h  fixed  salary.  Thus  Malacliias  Geijrer,  who  succeeded 
his  father  Tobias  in  163S,  received  340  marks  ($85).  and  as  remunerntiou  for  the 
▼uiitnlton  of  the  three  city  pjiarniacies,  171  marks  in  addition.  Many  of  the  "  Pest' 
phydeians"  received  large  ialartee,  as  e.  i;.  B.  L6tr  in  Prajtue.  who  bad  2000  marks 
($500)  per  month. — The  numhor  of  physicians  cannot  ]on}:er  be  called  i n consider' . 
able,  as  it  was  in  the  ICtli  ccnfiirv  In  the  middle  of  the  17th  centnrv  there  were  in 
Basel,  all  together,  nine  professors  and  doctors  of  medicine,  besides  18  jsuryeons  and 
barbers;  in  Munich  there  were  17  phY.sicians  (besides  !<»  bnth  kecpers),  of  whom  live 
beloniEed  to  the  collegia  m  medicum.  The  physicians  of  Munich  too  vifiited  patients 
salTerinx  with  the  plagae  protected  by  a  mask,  examined  them  with  averted  face  and 
had  a  light  bnrniiig  between  them  and  the  patient !  —  According  to  the  Frankfort 
medical  ordinance  testimonials  must  be  presented  before  reception  among  the  city 
physicians.  No  physician  wns  permitted  to  prepare  medicines,  nnder  n  penalty  of  17 
tnark.s.  An  office  visit  cost  40  pfenni>:e  '10  cent*) ;  a  visit  at  the  patient' house  1.35 
marks  (33  cents);  in  chronic  cases  the  patient  paid  1.70  markn  (-li  cents/  per  week. 
In  consultation  cases  each  physician  received  for  the  6rst  visit  one  gold-gulden 
{ about  91.75).  and  for  each  succeeding  visit  85  pfennigs  (21  cents).  A  night  visit 
cost  1.70  marks  (41  cents).  If  the  patients  were  foreigners  the  fee  was  one-half  more. 
Visits  to  other  cities  were  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  1.50  marks  per  mile  as  travelling 
expenses,  and  marks  per  dir  ni.  The  wealthy  paid  nil  lihiluin.  For  beintr  present 
at  a  post  mortem  and  rendering  an  ©{(innm  thereon.  <  ik  li  l)h^^ici}ln  received  7  marks 
(1.75).  These  rates,  h.m  we  see.  are  high,  and  are  nn  evidence  ol  the  high  esteem  of 
the  physician's  callinis  at  that  penod»  as  compared  with  oar  own  time.  In  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  rates  of  medical  fees  are  said  to  have  been,  in  the  provinces, 
as  low  as  those  of  veterinary  physi(  iann  in  England.    (  Buckle. ) 

Moreover  the  German  physicisas,  at  this  period  at  least,  like  the 
English  down  to  the  present  time,  seem  to  have  possessed  a  noteworthy 
«prtV  du  corps,  which  led  them  to  distinguisii  themselves  fVoin.  and  to 
gaard  themselves  against,  spurious  ph3-9iciftns.  With  this  purpose  in  view, 
they  ftequently  associated  themselves  into  '"Colleges"  (Collegia  medica),  as 
e.  g.  the  physicians  of  Aagsburpr  fwho  as  early  oven  as  1582  had  formed  a 
onion),  those  of  Strassburg  in  1675,  of  Munich  and  the  newly  founded 
association  in  Schweinefurt.  These  colleges  liad  the  settlement  of  con- 
troversies, rendered  opinions  with  regard  to  faults  in  treatment  etc. 

Surgeons  of  the  best  stamp,  most  of  whom  were  zealous  and  eager  for 
knowledf:^e  and  even  eminent  authors  and  highly  esteemed  socially  (Stadt- 
chirurgen,  Leibchirur<ien).  were  alwa3'8  rare  in  Germany  during  the  seven- 
tec!jtli  century.  In  this  respect  Germany  presented  a  marked  contrast 
with  other  countries,  e.  <r.  France.  Some  of  the  surjieons  enjoyed  the 
advantas^es  of  a  lii":hcr  education,  as  e  <t.  F.-if^icius  llildanus  ;  most  of 
them,  however,  were  self-instructed,  so  far  as  everything  outside  the  limits 
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of  gaild-sarger}'  was  conecraed.  On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  Ability 
they  were  pmcticall}',  and  often  exce)lenth%  educated  (judged  by  tlie  role 
of  their  day)  by  extensive  guild-travels,  io  war  etc.,  and  not  infrequently 
they  weie  ingenious  fellows  and  daring  operators.  Althoagfa  aabordinated 
to  the  oversight  of  the  physicians,  in  this  oentary  they  became  more  and 
more  independent  of  tbera  (if  not  d/t  lege  at  least  de  facto),  even  in  ooo- 
Borv.ative  Kngland.  The  social  emancipation  of  surijonns.  which  was  com- 
pleted in  the  following  century,  was  prepared  in  the  17tU,  and  the  lower 
surgeons  of  that  period  were  the  "fathers  of  our  modern  surgery  ".  The 
ordinary  barbers  (and  to  some  extent  the  bath-keepers  also)  coatinued  to 
flourish.  The  former  were  ap}X)inted  "Pest-barbers"  with  special  frequency*, 
and  of  course  there  wns  no  lack  of  city  and  court  barbers.  >!nny  of  th»'«^ 
fellows  were  capable  and  rciiutahic  surfrcons  to  hoot.  Most  of  them  bad 
travelled  extensively  before  perniaiieiilly  st'ttliii"  tlieinselvcs.  and  had  ^■'^ne 
even  as  lar  as  I>utch  India,  or  joineil  expeditions  to  llie  whale-fislieri«'s 
thoti^di  their  qualifications  were  nut  materially  inrn  asfd  by  the  lutti  r 
experience.  Some  are  still  more  venluresoiue  atul  jom  expedilu»ns  ti» 
Batavia,  India,  or  even  to  Uieenland,  in  order  t<>  see  n  whale  or  the  boiiiug 
of  blubber.  But  what  is  the  use  of  all  this?"  Ainoucr  the  itinerant  prac- 
titioners the  lithotoinists  were  purticulurly  prominent,  espeeiallv  iu  France. 
Often,  however,  indeed  most  commonly,  these  were  empirics  of  the  clerical 
ortier. 

It  was  "till  ii^ntil  to  make  a  "  inastPrpiffP "     Iti  Frnnkfnrf  tlie  hfirlif*r«  werr  j^r- 
iiiiltiM]  t(»  >liii\t'  iind  bleed,  atid  also  lo  treat  ordiriiiry  wuiitHis  >ynhi!!-;  fra<  tnre-  ii:*- 
locations  etc.    in  bad  cases,  however,  the^  were  required  to  call  m  a  medieus,  and 
under  no  cireumatancM  were  tbey  to  administer  pargatires.   The  coDSuldnit  mediew 
received  a  fee  of  8  5  marks :  for  a  broken  arm  the  barber  received,  when  one  bone 
was  I;r(»lvcn,  10.5  tnarku,  when  two  bones  were  broken,  20.5  markfi    For  the  trpetirerit 
of  a  broken  le^  in  old  per.oon.s,  whether  one  or  botli  iionr«;  wrr*-  broken,  he  reoeirfd 
30  tiKirks,  s5  pr(>n»iii!i":   in  children  12  5  marks.    For  a  ipartiaH  dtslfu  arion, .')  15 
mark.s;  for  a  complete  di.siocation,  10  marks.  16  pfennine;  for  a  dishicHttun  of  the 
elbow  or  knee,  '.iO.Ho  marks,  or  if  the  result  was  not  jzood,  the  half  of  this  sum.  For 
the  treatment  of  ordinary  flesh-wounds  he  wu  allowed  1.70  marks;  for  severe  woond*. 
7.10  marks,  larse  wounds  of  the  nerves  and  arteries,  8.6  marks  etc.   Cases  of 
syphilis  were  paid  for  acc>)rding  to  the  ut  nerosity  of  the  patients.    The  first  v).«iif  to 
a  patient  ^tifT<^rl?»_'  from         plrtL''i''  eost  inchidiiiir  medicine,  1.70  marks.  emh  .'uS 
.s«'quent  visit  nncliidiiii:  mediciiie.  the  drositij:  of  wuttnds  and  even  \\\o  \'''it«  n  <in\ 
if  nece-ssary ).  1. 70  markh  per  diem.    .\  seton  and  iu  trealtiient  until  f»e*»  .suppuration 
set  in  coHt  2.60  marks.    Amputation  of  the  arm  cost  31  marks;  of  the  leg  within 
treatment,  41  marks,  or,  if  the  patient  died,  half  th«>se  prices.   Raising  a  blister  cost 
1.70  marks,      (kuli^.ts.  ll♦'rnioIOlni^ts  and  litliotoiiiist.s.  whether  foreign  or  donu'^iic 
were  roquired  to  obtain  a  liecnse  from  tin-  n  sident  authorities  of  the  ;:inld  Mon- 
op»»ratimr.  and  in  severe  (•as«»s  thoy  must  call  in  a  pliysieinn.     Lithotomy  cost  .^1 
mark*,  or,  if  the  patient  died,  half  that  sum  (accor<lin!:  to  thf  Hes.«iftn  tariff  of  I'^ti'*, 
also  jl  njurks!).    Operations  for  cancer  cost  41  marks;  for  cataract,  on  one  eje  17 
marks,  on  both»  2a  mtirks;  for  hydrocele,  25  marks;  bernioioroy,  51  marks:  far 
hare-lip.  11.5  marks  etc.  (Strieker) 

The  business  of  nursing  the  sick,  particularly  in  times  of  epideiniQi, 
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Still  lay  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  reltgioiis  orders.  In  Protestant  locali- 
ties these  were  replaced  bj  the  barbers,  bath^keepers  and  midwives. 

That  there  was  then,  as  there  is  now  (or  rather  soon  will  be,  as  the 
resalt  of  reopening  the  medical  "trade**  to  eveiyone),  in  both  the  lower  and 
upper  strata  of  society,  a  lai^  number  of  active  charlatans  and  swindlers, 
is  mmnifest  ftom  the  catalogue  quoted  above,  as  well  as  teom  the  efforts 
of  ph3'8ieians  in  their  own  defence,  to  which  reference  has  also  been  made. 
However,  a  preliminary  examination  at  least  was  then  required  in  case  of 
public  and  open  practice,  and  a  license  was  granted  only  upon  the  ground 
of  this  examination  and  the  payment  of  market-flees  and  booth'fees  into 
the  treasury  of  the  communit}*,  the  guild  etc.   In  case  of  bad  results  of  the 
operations  of  these  itinerant  phj'sicians,  they  were  liable  to  penalties, 
which  were  often  veiy  severe.   Thus  e.  g.  a  certain  Hans  Vobrl  in  1659* 
was  required  to  pay  a  fine  of  455  marks  ($114),  and  with  the  money  the 
practical  Suabians  built  a  wall  about  their  churchyard.    The  city  treasury 
did  not  often,  however,  transact  such  profitable  business,  and  the  regular 
fee  for  a  license  was  85  pfennigc  to  1  70  marks  (21-41  cents).  These 
strolling  raediieval  characters,  handed  down  from  ancient  times,  were  the 
physicians  of  the  masses,  and  operated  for  hernia,  couched  cataracts,  ex- 
tracted teeth  etc.    Their  business  w.is  occasionally  very  extensive  and 
methodically  organized.    Thus  one  of  these  itinerant  ^'physicians"  ap- 
peared accompanied  by  fourteen  assistants,  whom  he  distributed  among- 
the  different  liamlots  lying  around  his  own  head-quarters.  Bufllbonery. 
rope-dancing,  theatrical  representations,  dancing  bears,  monkey's,  "ladies" 
and  such  nonsense  were  matters  of  course.    The  favorite  period  lor  the 
appcnmnce  of  these  wonder-workers  was  the  annual  fair  season,  and  the 
place  of  their  exhihitinn.  a  booth  in  the  most  cliLriblo  square  to  be  found. 
All  kinds  of  jests,  cvon  those  of  nn   Al)rahatn  a  Sta.  ('iara  (1642-1709), 
ri'liounde<l  from  the  stupidity  and  8uperstiti(»n  of  tlio  Tuas.sos.    The  plays 
and  represent.itions  of  these  itinerant  doctors  were  degenerations  of  the 
nuMliajval  My.^terii  s  .  MysterienfpieleV    After  Innocent  IH.  in  121^  hnd 
forbidden  Ihe  eli'iny   to  particiitate   in  the«^e  plays,  secular  theatricals, 
juirirlers  etc.  look  their  place     Tlie  latter    also  practised  quackery  and 
8<»recrv'*,  and  at  last  had  for  their  main  f>l)ie(  t  the  prf>ouriug  of  patieuln 
for  the  itinerant  dortors  and  miracle  w<»rker!».    The  masses  were  attracted 
bv  their  tricks  to  Ijecorue  patients,  and  thus  th«»  tricks  assumed  a  profe;*- 
sioiiai  character.'  —  To  the  oflicial  medical  corps,  if  such  au  expression 

1.  These  "mountebanks",  as  tliey  were  ealted,  were  equally  eomtnon  In  Enfftand. 

We  learn  from  the  "State  Papers'"  that  in  UMi.'i  a  license  waji  jcranted  to  Heoijie 
Moretto,  "in  consiilt>!  atioii  of  liis  stcill  in  nicli'  ine.s  and  surgery,  to  practise  in 
any  part  of  the  Kine's  doininions.  and  to  expose  his  nieitieines  for  sah*  publi<'kiy, 
by  erecting  a  stage  in  the  Market  I'lace,  or  any  other  mode  which  lie  liecms  con- 
venient, wUhont  molestation  to  himself  or  servant."  Endorsed  "Monntebanic'*. 
This  Moretto  calls  himself  "THs  Majesty's  Surijeon  "  in  his  petition  for  a  lieeiise. 
In  1R04  one  {'luirtes  'I'urlanrt  wns  al<^f»  appointed  '*  Ii<»ne  .*;ett»n-  in  C>vdin?u-y"  to 
tlie  KiugS  Similar  licen.ses  were  granted  in  16(>7  to  the  mountelnmks  Joanne* 
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TDay  be  allowed,  belonged  even  yet  the  executioner  and  the  bangman,  stoee 
they  might  now  and  then  take  part  in  the  investigation  of  cases  of  poison* 
ing,  and  might  demand  54  marks  for  their  services,  while  the  barber  in  the 
same  case  reecivexl  only  4\y  marks  !  To  send  an}-  one  to  the  bangmaa 
meant  then,  a.s  woll  us  now,  the  same  as  to  send  him  to  the  physician  !  — 
'The  hunj];tnon  of  NurtMnberg,  J.  Mich.  Widmann  (horn  lf)42)  and  bis  son 
of  thf  samt.'  nanio  (horn  1G75),  were  very  famous,  and  patient.s  flm-ke^l  to 
consult  tlunn  as  lliey  do  now  to  manj-  "natural-physicians"  (Naturaerzie). 
Shepheitis  also  supplied  surgical  aid  !  —  That  in  this  natal  a^je  «>f  secret 
societies  a  great  number  of  Kosicrucians.  Spajjyrists  and  Adepts  practised 
medicine  need  only  be  mentioned,  though  doubtless  these  fellows  wore  not 
always  deceivers  and  not  infrequently  deceived  themselvt's  quite  a:?^  muck 
as  others  !  These  itinernnt  physicians  were  ealled  "iJoctores  U'liionici". 
because  they  understood  no  Latin,  whence  prol)al)ly  oriirinated  the  Kiiglish 
exi)re5>!siou  "Hi<ih  (fernian  Poetor"  in  the  sense  of  eharlalun.  an  expression 
-Still  eointnonly  employed,  though  no  longer  justifialde  by  laels. 

'\  Uv  .surgeons  of  the  seventeenth  century,  particularly  in  France,  began 
to  assume  a  ])osition  of  especial  honor  as  obstetricians,  and  in  taet  from 
this  period  onward  wen^  even  called  upon  to  attend  ordinary  eiises  of  mid- 
wifery. This  change  was  very  largely  the  result  of  fashion,  for  after  La 
Vallifre  had  been  attended  in  by  J.  Clemeni,  ihe  princesses  of  the 

periotl  also  hastened  to  place  tin  insclves  under  the  curv  of  male  obstetri- 
cians, so  that  the  French  accf>ucUeurj»  found  themselv»'s  much  engageii  m 
travelling  to  cases  of  midwifery,  as  e,  g.  Cl<^meut,  who  went  three  times  to 
attend  the  wife  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain  etc.' 

Tn  spite  of  the  bitter  struggle  made  against  male  midwifery  by  the 
midwivcs  and  the  physicians,  the  practice  henceforth  remained  established. 
Indeed  in  Iiuls.  us  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  mak 
midwifery  was  cu.stomary ;  yet  in  u  general  waN'  it  first  dates  from  the 
famous  accouchement  referred  to  above,  so  that  practical  midwifery  owes 
its  great  advancement,  which  began  at  this  period,  directly  to  the  mistress 
of  a  king.  In  Holland  the  state  appointed  male  midwives,  and  ereii 
regular  physicians  (as  the  example  of  van  der  Steeren  proves)  devoted 
attentioQ  to  surgical  or  obstetrical  operations,  thoagh  of  coarse  against 
the  opposition  of  the  guild-surgeons.  In  this  country,  indeed,  eveiy  bride 
of  consequence  received  one  of  Deventer  s  delivery-slools  as  a  portion  of 
Jier  dowry.  —  In  Germany  alone  the  women  resisted  to  the  utmost  the 

Midiapllilo.  lohn  liussell  hiuI  'fouHSHin  t>>  Joud.  ^^^lch  itinerant  practitioners 
were  aho  <  ailed  "  Merry  .\ndrcws".  from  the  Jokes  and  buffoonery  which  they 
employed  to  iittraet  tht*  imisst's.  iH.i 
I.  The  imitatiun  of  mlsticsses.  however,  wus  not  the  limit  of  the  loyalty  of  thb  a{;e, 
for  courtiers  even  went  so  far  as  to  pttnnit  tliemseWes  to  be  operated  upon,  tike 
the  king,  who  was  out  for  tistuln  in  ano  by  Cb.  Franvois  Felix  (died  170.>)  with  a 
biatmtri  roi/a!  invented  for  thi»  '>|n'.  operation  ;  and  this  although  tliey  tlu  rn- 
selves  had  no  fistulae!  A  curious  evidence  of  couitesy  in  a  still  more  cunous 
place  in  thb  gallant  and  elegant  age  I 
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adarission  of  male  assistance  in  such  cases.  If  such  aid,  however,  was  at 
last  called  in  from  necoHsit3%  it  was  frequently  done  secretly  and  with  curious 
and  excessively  niotlest  procedures.  Obstetrician  and  patient  tied  each  one 
cud  of  a  sIhm'I  about  their  necks,  so  that  though  the  view  of  both  parties 
\\:ks  unobstructed  above  this  guard,  the  female  to  be  operated  upon  was 
protected  from  n)ale  observation  as  far  as  wncerned  her  nether  regions. 

That  the  niidwivcs  —  esi)ecial!y  in  IJermany  and  Kiigland — admin- 
istered '*alM)rtive"  drugs  and  performed  operations  (German  'luunlwirktcn" ') 
lustil3-,  and  systematically  disparaged  male  assistance  etc.  to  the  married 
women,  need  only  be  mentioned. 

A  lew  of  iheiii.  huwcvcr.  did  tiieir  dut}'  h(»t»orahly,  and  won  rcsppotable  positions 
AS  midwives-iii-oi-dinary  ".  In  France  (be  niidwives  alao  called  tiiemselves  "  aecou- 
cbeates**«  after  the  stjls  of  the  men.  It  nitty  be  remarked  here  too,  that  in  the  latter 
eonntry  the  Hugitenot  mtdwives  (at  well  as  the  |>1iyatcians  and  even  the  patients  in 

hospita!  were  required  after  1680  to  renoiiiicr  their  faith  if  they  wished  to  continae- 
their  btusiness.    In  Holland,  however,  the  niidwive.s  still  held  the  patient  upon  their 

lap  (Schoos).  and  hence  they  w.  re  here  called  simply  Schoossers". 

Apothecaries,  on  the  whole,  still  occupied  the  same  position  as  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  except  that  the}'  were  now  trusted,  if  possible,  still  less 
than  before.  The}*  were  regarded  as  cunning  rascals,  and  complaints  were 
made  of  their  high  charges  etc.  Hence  arose,  of  course*  many  new  tariff 
ordinances,  and  inspections  were  also  more  frei^uent. 

In  France  tliore  werf  .'••till  apothecnry-^iirprons,  ns  there  nre  in  Knjrhuid  to-day. 
Even  the  regular  cler^'  were  apothecaries,  and  the  grocers'  were  in  constant  com- 

1.  Hie  sargfionB  belonged  amonff  tlM  meehanlos  (in  Austria  even  to  very  reeent 
times),  while  the  physicians  were  counted  among  tlx-  free  arttats.  "  Unndwerk  '* 
is  the  literal  translation  of  the  Greek  /£^/>"(^^;'ca.  £Tbe  sane  may  be  said  of  the 

EnKllsh  "  Surgery  "  =  "  Chirurgery  H  .1 
*S.  In  £n)i(land  the  apothecaries  were  s«ipHiated  from  the  grocers  in  IG17  by  king 
James  I.,  bnt  tbe  arrangement  was  strongly  opposed  1^  both  parties,  and  as  lata 
a.s  1624  the  king  was  forced  to  explain  to  tbe  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
London  that  "he  pas.^^ed  tlie  patent  to  the  Apotheenry  Company  from  his  own 
Judgment,  for  the  health  of  his  people,  knowing  that  the  Urocers  are  not  com- 
petent judges  of  the  practice  of  medicine.  Ue  Intends  to  make  good  his  well- 
founded  act,  and  his  intentions  are  to  be  made  known  to  the  Speaker,  that  bis 
Majesty  may  preserve  hia  proper  right  to  take  care  for  the  good  of  his  people." 
The  apotheearies,  'heKidps  eotnponndlng  and  dispensing  medicines,  clnimed  also 
the  right  of  )>ie:»ci  ibinj;,  and  a  chronic  dispute  relative  to  this  subject  was  carried 
on  witli  the  physicians  until  the  question  was  finally  settled  in  favor  of  the  apo- 
thecaries by  the  House  of  liords  In  17S1.  Apothecaries'  Hall  was  built  in  KlTO. 

John  Wolfganii  I'uinler  was  appointed  apothecary-in-nvdinar>*  tof'lmrles  I.  in 
1H.'5  with  a  siihiry  of  i;4it.  whieh  seems  to  have  been  the  uKliiiai y  salary  betore 
the  lle.stf»rution.    In  I6»>3,  liowevcr,  John  Jones,  apothecary  to  the  Huuseliold  of 
Cliarles  II.,  received  a  salary  of  £60  and  £12  board  wages. 
A  bill  of  Thomas  ilickes.  apothecary,  fur  medicines  furnished  to  Edwardi 
•  Nicholas  in  mxi,  gives  tlie  following  articles  and  prices : 

A  dose  of  purging  pills        -        -        •        3s.  6d., 

A  purge  for  your  son      -        •        •        •  38. 

Aporgeforyour  worsliip    -  3s.  6d^ 

A  glass  <rf  chalybeate  wine      >       -       -  4s. 
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petition  with  tli«  Utter  UeiMW  arose  long  and  frequently  aniuiDg  dtoputee  te  to  «l* 

w)\s,  prop-  rlv  speaking,  the  trae  apothecary,  and  who  sbnuM  coDtiaM  to  bold  thti 
posiiion.  At  last  the  jirocers  wpre  compelled  to  yield,  nnd  tlie  clerpy  were  forbidden 
to  dispense  meflicitios.  -  Moreover  tliere  were  already  numerous  court-apotbecancc 
and,  what  is  more  important.  )nofessor}i  of  pharmacy'  in  France. 

It  was  a  (leneral  complaint  that  the  apothecaries  dabbled  too  macb  in  the 
practice  of  the  phjsictaiw,  «nd»  in  regard  to  the  preeeripdoas  which  thej  pat  apu  thai 
4be7  did  not  watch  ecrnpnlouslj  enough  whether  these  were  preacribed  by  peiaoes 
atttborized  to  write  them.  Hence  arose  frequent  disputes  between  pbjaictaaa sal 
npothecnrtr^;  ( cspecinll  v  in  the  (luarrelgome  Facoltf  of  Paris)i  in  which  the  latter  wci^ 
finally  in  (lc>puir  compelled  to  yit  Id. 

Muii>  apothecaries  were  also  capable  chemists.  Annual  trips  to  i*  rank  fur  tHja- 
-the-Main,  the  commeroial  metropolis  of  Germany,  were  nsually  made  for  tho  purroM 
of  purchasing  drugs. 

The  age,  howerer,  was  still  very  favorable  for  the  apothecaries ;  for.  while  tbcy 
WM»  in  the  hahit  (as  at  the  present  day) of  $:ivin^  notliing  to  custoBiers  who  Wf>r«>  htd 
pay,  on  the  other  hand,  their  drugs  often  .sold  at  fabulously  high  price't*  f  whitli  <  rf^t 
the  case  to-day  i,  and  mone.v  could  Ue  had  lor  the  veriest  "filth",  and  ewu  u  r  c\ 
cremeut  of  all  kinds.  The  latter  was  still  to  be  found  in  the  pharmacies  durin«:  iht 
eighteenth  century,  e.  g.  peacock's  dnng,  eownlung  and  cow's  brain,  horee's  testieke 
goat's  penis  etc.  The  so«alIed  wolfs'heart  (used  in  epilepsy),  wolfs  brain  t'ii 
paralysis),  genuine  asinus,  the  curative  viKae  of  which  depended  upon  the  fact 
the  withdrawal  of  J{efiU8  '  left  sanug.  all  brought  their  price!  The  efficacy  of  varici  «■» 
of  dirt  was  eonsidered  demonstrated,  nmnn;;  other  ren«on«,  by  the  cirenm^fanre  that 
Christ  henled  the  lilind  men  with  mud.  The  .-aine  thing  was  indic!it<  il  oy  itit-  -ojourrj 
of  mankind  in  the  womb  for  nine  months  between  dung  and  urine,  as  weil  a§  by  the 

•&ct  that  the  cardinals  seat  the  holy  father  upon  a  commode,  to  remind  him  of  the 
'humility  so  neoessary  to  him,  and  St.  Bernard  called  man  a  dung-sack  etc. 

The  reading  and  writing  of  prescriptions  iOO  was  no  easy  task  in  that  day,  for  a 
great  number  of  alchemistic  and  chemical  sijrns  and  symbols  existed  for  one  and  tb* 
fe  line  remedy.  "  Thus  e.  »r  there  were  1V>  ditlVrent  sign?  for  sulphur.  21  for  tin,  I'J 
for  cinnabar,  2a  for  subcarbonate  of  iron,  sal  ammoniac,  saltpeter.  2i>  for  aiuai,  2;^ 
for  rock-salt,  29  for  cooking  salt,  31  for  argol,  34  for  gold,  35  for  arsenic  and  borax, 
116  for  antimony,  39  for  quicksilver  etc.  The  qrmbol  for  gold  was  Q .  that  for  nlver 
^ ,  for  mercury  $ ;  in  accordance  with  which  the  first  was  called  sol,  the  second 
Inna,  the  third  Mercurius.  Tin  was  called  Jupiter,  copper  Venus,  iron  Mars "  etc. 
<Marx.) 

Grocers  were  also  allowed  to  sell  drn^.-,  tlioush  in  Frankfort  on  the-Main  rhi? 
•concession  was  limited  to  quantities  of  not  less  than  lour  ounces.  I  hey  were,  bow- 
ever,  prohibited  from  selling  composita,  Frankfort  pills  and — adalterated  aitidsi' 
Traders  (Kramer)  and  confectioners,  who  at  this  period  also  belonged  in  eooiesnrt 
to  the  pharmaceutical  fiiculty,  were  equally  prohibited  from  prepariag  aad  aellisg 
composita. 

The  veterinary  factilty  0ODtinue<l  the  Mine  as  in  the  preceding  century. 
As  an  indemiiifiGatioo,  however,  for  the  sobordiQate,  and  often  diarepat* 

and  in  1635 : 

A  dose  of  pills  for  night  for  Mta.  Nksholat  is. 

A  purge  potion     .       •        •        •  •   9b.  fid.. 

An  enjplaster  for  the  neck    -        -        •        Is.  6d., 

A  preparative  apozeme  (decoction)      •  •28.  6d., 
A  powder  to  fume  the  bedclothes  •        •        4s.      (Kichiud^.'  {H.<  ^ 
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able,  aocial  poeition  of  its  proper  prftctitiooera,  it  ouoe  more  enjoyed  in 
its  department  at  least  workeie  of  hi^  poeition  and  mostly  of  noble 
birth. 

The  sut^t  of  mtlitar}'  h^'giene  also  we  find,  on  the  whole,  in  the 
same  oondition  as  in  the  preceding  century.  The  pictures  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  armies  during  the  Thirty  Tears'  War  are  truly  horrible. 
In  the  oanips>  as  well  as  after  the  battles,  the  wounded  and  sicic,  in  the  lack 
of  any  regular  care,  perished  miserably  in  crowda  Among  the  mercenary 
troops,  as  compared  with  the  lansquenets,  STerythlng  was  much  worse ! 
In  France,  military  hospitals  and  field  pharmacies  at  least  increased  in 
number.  There  was  still  a  "medicns"  beside,  and  having  control  of,  the 
surgical  fiuiult3*  —  often  only  one  for  the  entire  army  —  and  complete 
separation  of  the  medical  contingent,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  this 
arrangement.  The  "  Feldmedici"  carried  a  baculus  nodoeu8>  after  the  style 
of  the  civil  physicians,  and  always  bore  it  with  them  as  a  symlx)!  of  their 
rank.  Tiie  troops  of  the  German  empire  present  us  with  n  fleld^pbysician 
(Feldmedicus)  and  a  staff-surgeon  (Stabscliiruig)  forming  the  chief  author- 
ity, to  whom  the  regimental  surgeons  (Regimentsfeldscheercr),  with  pay 
of  20  marks  per  month,  and  the  company  surgeons  (Compagniefeldscheer^ 
were  subordinate.  Upou  the  stafif  of  the  artiller}*  was  placed  a  surgeon- 
major  (Feldscheerermajor),  whose  pay  was  28  marks  per  month,  and  who 
had  his  assistants  (Gescllen).  The  subordinates  were  expected  to  report 
to  the  supper  medical  authorities  daily,  and  every  eight  days  tlicre  was  a 
general  report.  A  very  bad  picture  was  drawn  of  the  character  of  the 
Feldscheerer"  of  that  day. 


Yearal630-H2,  Surgeon  of  the  Lifeguard,  monthly  ♦  22  M.  60  Pfg. 

1636,  "      Company.      "  ....   U  M.  40  Pfg. 

im,  '*      Begiment.     "       ....      :iO  M.  -  Pfj; 

The  Siirjrcnn  MM   10  Pig. 

**  1639,  Rejjinifiital  surjjeoii  'frnm  srnrcity  of  monc}').  monthly,  15  M.  —  Pfj;. 

Company  surgeon  ot  Cavalry,    monthly,        -      -       11  M.  40  Pfg. 

Infantry,  '*      -      -      -   10  M.  80  Pfg. 

From  April  1655.  Regimental  Wundarst,  Cavalry  StaC  monthly   -      27  H.  —  Pfg. 

Regimental  surgeon,  Infantry  Staff,        "  •   27  M.  —  Pfg. 

Company  surgeon  of  Cavalry,  monthly,'    -      •      27  .M.  —  Pfg. 
C'ompiin3' s(ir<:Pon  nf  I irfaiitrv.       '•       .       .       .    15  M. Pfg. 
la  pennaixMif  i  anij)  iui  i  whilf  ri'-tiiiii  in  tlie  rouiitrv 
no  pay  WU8  >^t\pn  from  scarcity  of  money,  but  suli- 
•istence  alone  wae  furnished. 
From  Dec.  1666  Wnndarst  on  the  Cevalr.v  Staff,  roontlily,      -  27  M.  — iPfg. 

"  Infantry  Staff,    -         ...   21  M.— Pfg. 

of  the  Drajxoons.  *'  -      -       21  M.  —  Pfg. 

"    Company  of  Cavalry  ,  monthly,      •    21  M.  Pfg. 
"  "  Infantry,       '*         -       15  M.  50  Pfg. 

If  forage  and  subsistence  were  furnished  9;  7.5U;  6;  4.50. 
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Snf^Qu  of  the  Bodj|Eo«rd»  monthlj,  -  21  M.  P%. 

Year     1676,  Surgeon  of  the  HelbeHier  Bndjgnard    "       -      •      4><  M.  -  P%. 

"  I'hf  snrjipon  of  n  regiment.  '      .       .       .    52  M  ^0  Pfg. 

*'    163(V8i>  burgeon  of  ihe  Grand-Mousquetairs,  composed  of  French  ofiicen 

of  ihe  reformed  faith,  fujiUiveg  from  their  country-,  i»0  M.  —  Piji^ 
Sargeon  of  ibe  Oemeti  Noble  Guard,  on  the  contrerjr, 

onlj  24  M.  —  P%. 

In  Prassia  there  were  also  higher  B^ments-  or  StabsfeMsoheerer  nd  \ 
Coinpagniefeldscheerer,  who  maltreated  the  soldiers  when  sick  and  shaved 
them  (for  the  stipulated  **Seifengroschen")  twice  a  week  when  well. 

The  Great  Elector  (162(^1688)  also  appointed  pb jsieians  and  sufgeoos 
in  garrison  (Gamisonsmedict,  Gamisonsfeldscheerer).  The  army  of  the 
Electorate  of  Saxony  too,  as  early  as  1618,  had  in  each  r^mratof  ioftotrr 
eight  Feldscheerer,  whose  pay  was'  about  33  marks  per  month.  Tbey 
ranked  between  a  quartermaster  and  a  gunsmith.  —  In  war  one  Medicos 
was  allowed  to  3000  men.  Most  of  these  Feldscheerer  possessed  no  med- 
ical knowledge  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  but  were  **as  well  suited  t» 
such  duty  as  an  ass  to  dance."  Tet  even  the  ^officers**  preferred  the 
Feldscheerer  to  the  Medicus,  although  the  former  "prattled  a  heap  of  vd- 
profitable  boasting  to  the  credulous  patient  and  made  him  feel  safe**,  snd 
besides  "treated,  martyred,  tortured  or  even  killed  in  most  bartMuous  s^Ie 
with  indiscreet,  highly  injurious,  dangerous  and  cruel  poisons,  such  as 
bleeding,  purging,  coo]in<;  drinks,  or  all  kinds  of  chemical  and  insufficiently 
tried  medicaments. '  (Richter.)  The  soldiers  generally  relied  mainly  on 
the  art  of  rendering  themselves  bullet-proof,  on  amnlots  etc.,  and  placed 
no  great  confidence  in  the  skill  of  the  Feldscheerer.  The  cane  too  was  still 
the  instrument  of  correction  for — all  classes  of  military  physicians,  the 
Medicus  not  excepted.  The  regimental  commander,  and  even  lower  mili* 
tary  officials.  pre8cril>ed  both  the  place  for  its  application  (backf  buttocki 
etc.),  the  method  (switclies  etc)  and  the  number  of  biows.^ 

1.  No  standing  army  existed  In  England  before  the  Restoration,  and  that  of  Cbirl«s  IL 

ei:aroely  i^xceeded  o.ooo  tiicn.   Hence  imr  information  ftS  to  tlie  position  and  W 

of  in»*<ii('af  ofTU  tTs  In  the  Enplisli  nvmy  at  tills  period  is  very  scanty.  It  is  probable 
tliat  before  tlie  Kestoratiuu  sueti  pliyslciaus  and  surgeons  as  were  required  fur  the 
enefgencj*  were  either  pressed  into  the  service,  or  eiiK»gcd  for  a  definite  period 
upon  terroa  wbieb  varied  In  acoordanoe  with  their  position,  reputation  and  etiMtr 

cireunjstanceH.  Under  tlie  ComnionweHltli  in  IfioO  It  was  ordered  that  a  phy?l''ifn 
should  bp  attarhi'd  to  the  Xnrthcni  Cari  NntiiK  at  a  salarj'  of  6s.  8d.  p^r  dieni  and 
in  the  same  year  the  Council  of  State  resolved  "that  the  Surgeons  ot  eaidi 
regiment  of  horse  may  have  £10apteoe  to  furnish  flmaelves  with  horses  sod 
furniture  to  earry  their  eliests ;  and  tlie  same  pay  for  each  horse  as  private 
Tro<»per'.  Knrh  Siii-^immi  Io  liave  an  adilitional  stun  of  £."»  fur  fiirTiinhing  tl»«r 
rh*i»*ts  w  itli  medicine,  tiie  pre.s*'nt  allow. unf  iu-inn  aUout  £10  for  each  chest.''  In 
ItiSl  we  lead  "  Tlie  Master  of  the  Company  of  Sui^^eons  of  I^ondon  has  iuipresled 
six  of  the  Company  to  fi(o  down  to  PortsmoutVi.  Some  o(  them  are  to  iP)  t» 
I\>rtsnioiith  and  some  to  Plymouth,  to  attend  ttie  wounded  men  from  the 
tion  to  lilu'."  The  pay  of  snr^»*on-<  was  ajtjianMitly  very  •^niall.  In  ItH^i 
Comiuis-sioners  for  nick  uud  wounded  "leijnest  the  Admiralty  Coumiasiuueii»  to 
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[Medical  advertisiDg  seems  to  have  been  very  well  uacleratood  in  £iig> 
land  even  at  i\m  early  period,  and  Biebards  fbmishes  us  with  several  pages 
of  examples.   From  these  I  qaote  : 

"The  Scotch  Pii.ls. 

Whereas  Dr.  Anderson  or  the  Scotch  Pills  luive  been  dally  abnted  by  danuerous 
Coanterfeits  since  the  decease  of  Mr.s  Kuiherine  Anderson.  These  are  to  certlfie  for 
the  Publick  jrood,  That  the  true  Pill  is  faithfully  jirepared,  and  for  the  future  t<»  be 
gold  will)  printed  direction?  only  !)y  Mrs.  Isnhel  Iiii^lis,  o\'  Kdiiibur;:li,  in  Rcntland, 
tiow  liviti4  uL  liie  Hand  and  Pen,  n(!ar  the  Kiiig  H  Ba^^uio,  tti  Luii>:  Acre,  and  in  no 
Other  place  in  or  about  the  city  of  London."— London  Oasette,  1689. 

"  Old  Dr.  Mows. 

At  the  Golden  Ball,  in  St.  Jone's  Conrt,  near  Clarkenwel  lives  Doctor  Ifceae,  who 
bath  Obtained  tbe  only  most  Sovereign  and  excellent  Cure  for  the  Gout,  via.  A 
Balsam  which  in  a  moment's  time  takes  away  the  Pain,  be  it  never  so  exqui^^ite  and 
intolerable,  gtrengtheninte  and  restoring  the  Joynts  ur  Members  Afflicted,  to  their 

perfect  \'iir<>ur,  Form  and  Motions,  the  said  Balsam  with  a  Box  of  Pills  hein^  the 
ni('<t  A''fstj|ute  Speciiicks  tor  Curin;^  and  r)(.'t'cMiiini:  botli  Intei  Mal  iiiiii  i-"..\teriial  Parts 
from  liiat  Miserable  Distemper,  ever  yet  published  ur  made  manilesi  by  any." — 
Athenian  Mercury,  Nov.  .1.,  1694.  (H.)] 


[Medicine  Is  the  Esglish  Csfenies  ef  Nsrth  Asierioa.  Fossdatioa  sf 

Americas  Mediclse.' 

Tlu*  seventwnth  ci'iiturv  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  lix-  A  [ii.'ricaii  meii- 
ical  profession,  as  it  wituesseti  ilif  f<)nn<lfitioii  and  earl^'  slruggies  of  what 
may,  perhaps  wiLliout  presuraptiou,  be  now  culled  American  Medicine. 

The  earliest  medical  practitioners  in  the  American  colonies  were 
naturally  the  medical  ottieers  of  the  companies  by  wliuse  direct  agenc}- 
these  colonies  were  established,  or  the  surgeons  of  erai^nt  and  trading 
vessels  which  arrived  at  the  new  settlements.  Thus  Dr.  Thomas  Wootton, 
Surgeon-Gcucral  of  the  London  Company,  accompanied  the  fleet  under 
Captain  Newport  which  founded  at  Jamestown,  A  irginia,  May  13,  1607, 
the  first  i>cniianent  settlement  within  the  limits  of  the  present  United 
States,  in  UiOS  Dr.  Walter  Kussell  accompanied  Capt.  John  Smith  in  his 
exploration  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Potomac  river,  and  in  the  same 
year  Anthony  Ba<inall  was  sur^jeon  of  the  fort  at  Jamestown.  Some  idea 
of  the  novel  circumsLanees  uiuler  which  medicine  was  practised  in  the 
infant  colony  at  this  period  may  be  formed  when  we  read  that  Dr.  Woot- 

pay  &  Is.  to  Wni.  Haywortli,  surpeon,  for  175  days'  services  with  the  sick  and 
wounded  at  Ipswich,  from  dune  10  to  DocendHM*  2."  In  the  following  year 
£16  14s.,  "being  ten  groats  a  day  each",  was  paid  to  .John  Skinner  and  Robt. 
Seaman,  bnrgeons,  of  Harwich,  for  services  from  Aug.  7  to  Sept  26.  (See 
Richards  ptmkiL)  (H. ) 
1.  In  the  ftdlowing  section  the  translator  takes  pleasure  In  acknowledging  his  obliga> 
tinn«i  to  the  writings  of  Drs.  .Joseph  M.  Toner  of  Washington,  St<"pben  Wickes  of 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  Samuel  Abbott  Green  of  Boston  and  John  H.  C^uinan  of 
Balttoioie. 
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ton  w«8  oompeUed  to  live  for  a  considerable  period  upon  crabe  and  atoi- 
geoD  from  the  James  river,  and  that  Burgeon  Bagnall,  on  one  of  Ids 
professional  visits,  received  an  Indian  anow  throagb  bis  bat.  Tbo  ao- 
joom  of  all  these  medical  men  in  the  new  colony  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  quite  transient,  for  in  the  following  year  Capt.  Smith,  who  bad  I"  •  n 
accidentally  wounded,  was  compelled  to  return  to  JSngland  for  treatment, 
"for  their  was  neither  ehirur<j:eon  nor  cliirurgery  at  the  fort."  In  !6in. 
however,  Dr.  Lawrenee  Boliiin,  an  alumnus  of  one  of  the  universities  of 
the  Netherlands,  arrived  in  Virj^inia,  and  in  the  following  year  i.s  men- 
tioned :is  the  Physieian-rieneral  of  the  colony.  The  illness  of  Ijord 
Delaware,  who  was  eompelled  to  sail  to  the  West  Indies  for  his  health, 
withdrew  Dr.  Bohun  from  the  infant  settlement  in  the  same  year,  and  he 
was  soon  after  killed  in  an  engagement  with  a  Spanish  man-ot'-war.  The 
I)osition  of  Phj'sician-General.  thus  vaeah'd.  was  soon  after  fllli'd  l)y  l  in- 
arrival  of  Dr.  John  Pot,  who  beeame  a  j)einianeiiL  setllei  of  the  new 
colony,  and  thus  enjoys  the  honor  of  havino;  been  the  first  |>ermanent 
resident  physician  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Pot  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  very  eonsi<lerable  merit,  as  he  was  elected  teiupi)rary  governor  of 
Virginia  in  1628. 

On  Sept.  3.  1()00.  Henry  lludsfni  in  the  "Half  Moon  first  east  anchor 
in  the  waters  of  New  York  Hay.  Ii  was  not,  however,  until  1»!2.1  th.ti  auy 
serious  effort  was  nuuir  to  colonize  New  Netlieriands,  m  the  new  oilonj 
was  called,  and  in  1G26  Peter  Minuit,  the  new  Director-General,  purchased 
the  island  of  Manhattan  from  its  aboriginal  proprietors  for  the  sum  of 
about  ^24.  The  germ  of  our  present  commercial  metropolis  at  this  periotl 
consisted  of  thirty  houses,  and  its  i>opulation  in  1628  numbered  270  souls, 
•'including  Dutch,  Walloons  and  sla^^es  from  Angola." 

Tbe  earliest  ph^'sidaas  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  colony  of  New  Netherlands  are  Hermann  Mynderts  van  de 
Bogaerdet,  surgeon  of  the  ship  Rndragh,  trading  with  the  colony  in  1631, 
and  Wiiliam  Deeping,  chirurgeon  to  the  ship  William  of  London,  in  1633. 
In  1(>37.  however,  arrived  the  first  permanent  medical  settler  in  tbe  citv 
of  New  Amsterdam  of  whom  we  have  any  record.  This  was  Dr.  Johannes 
La  Montagne,  a  Huguenot  ))hy8tcian,  whose  abilit}*  soon  rendered  him  a 
prominent  man,  both  professionail.r  and  politically,  in  the  new  colony.  In 
1638  Wilhelm  Kieft,  llie  new  Director-General  of  the  colony  of  New 
Netherlands,  arrived  in  New  Amsterdam,  bringing  in  his  train  two  snigeoos, 
Gerrit  Schult  and  Hans  Kiersted.  The  latter  married  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
La  Montagne,  and  was  a  popular  practitioner  in  the  colony  at  least  as  late 
as  1661.  Other  prominent  medical  practitioners  in  the  colony  of  New 
Netherlands  were  :  Dr.  Abraham  Staats,  a  native  of  Holland,  settled  at 
7ort  Orange  (now  Albany)  prior  to  1650,  whose  house  at  Claverack  was 
burned  by  tbe  Indians  in  1664,  his  wife  and  two  sons  perishing  in  the 
flames;  Drs.  Jacob  Hendrlckson  Vnrvanger,  Jacob  L'Orange,  Jacob  D. 
Commer,  J.  Hughes,  Jan  du  Parck,  Alexander  C.  Curtis,  Peter  Jansen  van 
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dea  Bei^h,  Hermann  Wessels,  Gysbert  van  Imbmeck  (aaotber  son-in-law  of 
Dr.  toL  Montagoe),  who  ptactised  at  WUtwyck,  and  oiheia. 

Among  the  forty-one  ^'Pilgrim  Fathers",  who  with  their  families  oon- 
atttated  the  102  emigrants  of  the  ^'Maj-flower'*  and  founded  the  colony 
at  Plymouth  in  1620,  was  Dr.  Samuel  Fuller,  the  first  pbysioiao  of  New 
England.  He  continued  in  active  practice  among  the  colonists,  and  was 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  both  as  a  man  and  a  physician  until  in  1633 
he  fell  a  victim  to  his  professional  seal.  Other  reputable  physicians  of 
Massachusetts  during  the  17th  century  were :  Dr.  Giles  Firman  (1634) 
and  Dr.  William  Gager  (1630)  of  Boston  ;  Dr.  John  Fisk  (1637)  of  Salem  ; 
l>r.  Comfort  Starr  (1637)  of  Cambridge/subsequently  of  Boston ;  Dr.  Mat- 
thew Fuller  (1640)  of  Plymouth  ;  Dr.  Thomas  Oliver  (1640)  of  Boston ; 
and  the  surgetms  Thomas  Starrs  (1640)  of  Tarmouth  and  Samuel  Seabury 
<died  1680)  of  Duxburi-. 

It  would  of  course  be  both  useless  and  wearisome  to  enumerate  in 
detail  the  names  of  all  the  early  medical  men  of  the  numerous  settlements 
«8tablished  in  the  United  States  during  the  17th  century.  Sufficient  has 
been  said  to  show  that  tbe  early  colonists  were  by  no  means  deprived  of 
medical  assistance  in  the  various  diseases  with  which  the  inAuit  settle- 
ments were  speedily  visited. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  hastily  assumed  that  the  medical  pioneers  of  this 
country  were  men  lacking  in  either  personal  character  or  professional 
ability.  It  cannnot  of  course  be  expected  that  eminent  European  practi- 
tioners and  teachers  would  abandon  tlie  comforts,  honors  and  privileges 
of  European  civilization  for  the  poverty  and  hardships  of  a  pioneer's  life. 
But  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  early  medical  settlers  of  the 
American  colonies  were  the  peers  of  the  averse  European  physician  of 
tiii'ir  (lay.  Dr.  Pot,  as  we  have  seen,  became  governor  of  Virginia;  Dr. 
La  Montagne  was  a  member  (and  tbe  only  one)  of  Kicfl's  council,  and 
filled  with  honor  other  positions  of  trust :  John  Wintbrop  Jr.  (1606-1676), 
an  alumnus  of  Dublin  and  an  able  physician.'  was  the  first  governor  of 
Connecticut  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Koyai  Society  of  Kngland,  to 
which  i)e  found  leisure  to  transmit  several  communications  ;  Dr.  Matthew 
Fuller  of  Barnstable  was  Surgeon-General  of  tlu-  provincial  forces  in  1673, 
and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  others  who  l>ecame  eminent  in  var- 
ions  fields  of  activity'  during  the  17th  century. 

The  sources  of  supply  for  the  medical  profession  of  the  growing 
colonies  were  twofold,  foreign  and  domestic.  During  the  course  of  the 
17th  century  numerous  educated  European  physicians  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica and  cast  their  lot  with  the  hardy  founders  of  western  civilization. 
Besides  those  already  noticed,  we  mav  mention  Dr.  John  Clark  of  Boston 
(16H8),  whose  son  and  grandson  of  the  same  name  were  eminent  members 

1.  Hie  senior  John  Wiiitluup  ii387-liM9,  Oovenmr  of  MnsftRclniwtts,  though  a 
lawyer  by  pmfession,  is  ssid  to  have  also  pua<H;s»e(l  oonsidt>ral>lu  medical  skill, 
and  WAS  in  the  habit  of  dislrlbutini;  charitably  the  remedies  of  Van  Meliiiont. 
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of  the  medical  profession,  and  whose  portrait  is  now  in  the  poseesBkm  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society ;  Dr.  Bobert  Child,  an  alamnos  of 
Padua,  who  settled  in  Hiogbam  as  early  as  1644  and  was  described  by 
Gov.  Winthrop  as  "a  man  of  quality,  a  frentleman  and  a  scholar";  l)r, 
Thomas  Thacher,  a  minister  and  physician  who  came  to  New  Bngiand  as 
early  as  1635,  and  was  the  author  of  the  earliest  contribatton  to  medical 
literature  in  America  ;  Dr.  Johannes  Kerfbyle,  a  native  of  Holland  and  an 
alumnus  of  Leyden,  who  practiscil  in  New  York,  and  in  HiOl  made  one  of 
the  earliest  autopsies  recorded  in  tliis  country  ;  Dr.  Abraham  Peirson,  sui 
alumnus  of  Cambridge,  who  immigrated  to  Boston  in  16319  and  was  one 
of  the  earliest  physicians  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  removed  in  1667,  nnd 
many  others. 

Of  the  indigenous  practitioners  of  medicine  in  the  colonies,  a  certaJn 
number,  after  acquiring  at  home  such  preliminary  etlucation  as  the  country 
afforded,  went  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  studying  medicine  in  the 
European  universities.  The  most  popular  of  these  amoug  Aoieric-an 
stinlents  wc'iv  those  of  Leyden  Oxford,  Cam  bridge,  Aberdeen.  Paris  and 
Padua.  Thai  the  American  colonists  were  by  no  means  insensible  to  tOe 
advantages  of  education  is  manifest  from  the  laet  lliat.  at  tfie  \ery  first 
cf)!onial  assembly  lieid  in  \'iriiinia  in  1(510.  measures  were  adopted  look^nir 
•  toward  the  erecting  ul"  u  uuiversity  or  collfixe'*.  In  New  Kngland  t'x».  in 
IG42  a  law  was  passed  re<niiring  '-that  none  of  tlie  i»rethren  sliall  futlV-r  so 
much  barbarism  in  their  families  as  not  to  teach  tlieir  children  and  uppr<en- 
tices  so  much  learning  as  may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  Kn^dish 
tongue",  and  in  li>4T.  ''To  the  end  that  Icarnini;  may  not  l»e  buried  in  thi- 
graves  of  our  fore  fathers",  it  was  ordered  in  all  tlu'  Puritan  colonies-  -  tiiat 
every  towiisli  j,,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  lo  ihe  number  i>f  fill}- 
house-holders,  shall  appoint  one  to  teach  all  children  to  read  and  write  : 
and  where  any  town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families, 
they  shall  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  wasters  thereof  being  able  to 
instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university."  A  public 
school  had  !h  en  already  established  b}'  the  general  court  at  Cami>iiiiL:<'  in 
1637,  and  wiien  in  1GJ8  llcv.  John  Harvard  bequeathed  to  it  his  library 
nnt}  one  half  his  fortune,  it  was  christened  Harvanl  College.  The  eiloca- 
lional  efforts  of  the  Virginia  colonists,  however,  bore  no  permanent  and 
important  liuits  until  about  half  a  century  later,  when  Wiiliam  and  Mar)' 
College  was  chartered  in  1693.  Har\ard  College  has  thus  the  honor  of 
being  the  earliest  institution  for  hitjhcr  education  established  in  the  I  nited 
States,  and  the  earliest  but  one  in  Llie  we.stern  hemisphere.'  Nor  were  the 
colonists  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  special  medical  education.  As  early  as 
1629  the  Governor  and  Deputy  of  the  New  England  Comjiany  sent  to 
Governor  Endicott  a  -Chirurgion  '.  Jiambert  Wilson,  who  was  to  continue 

1.  The  I  nivorsity  of  San  Mnrc«>s  at  Lima  in  Vwii  is  said  to  have  been  chartered  by 
U)ti  Eiiqieror  Charles  V.  in  1551. 
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in  the  service  of  the  colony  for  three  years,  and  in  their  letter  of  instruction 
they  provide  further  :  "And  moreover  hee  is  to  c<1ucate  &  instruct  in  his 
Art  one  or  more  yonths,  such  as  you  and  the  said  Connecll  shal  appoint 
that  may  bee  hulpfiill  to  him.  and  if  occasion  serve,  succeed  iiim  in  tiie 
PJfintaejon,  wch  j'outh  or  youths  fill  to  learn  that  profession  iett  bee  placed 
wth  him  etc."  In  164T  John  Eliot,  the  '-Apostle  to  the  Indians",  writes  to 
the  minister  of  Cambridge,  expressing  the  desire  that : 

"Ojf  youix  Stu-ienti  in  Pliysick  may  be  trained  up  better  than  yet  they  bee, 
wbo  b«vtt  onelj  theorttticftU  knowledge,  and  are  forced  to  fiill  to  practise  before  ever 
ihej  Mw  an  Anatomy  ntadei  orduelj  trained  up  in  making  experimeata,  for  we  never 
bmd  but  one  Anatomj  in  the  Coontrej  wbicb  Mr.  Giles  Firman  (now  in  England)  did 
make  and  read  upon  ver}'  wpH"  etc. 

In  the  same  year  the  General  Court  published  the  foilowiog  recom- 
mcndation : 

"  We  conceive  it  very  necessary  yt  sticli  iis  studies  {»l)ysi<k  or  cliirurufry  may 
have  liberty  to  reade  anotomy  &  to  anotomt/.e  once  in  fuure  yeares  some  malefactor, 
in  case  there  l»e  "^nch      the  Cotirte  sihall  alow  of" 

It  is  not  imi)robabk  that  the  anatomical  lectures  of  Giles  Firman, 
which  were  delivered  prior  to  1(!47  niid  are  the  earliest  examjile  of  public 
medical  instruction  in  the  United  States,  were  given  at  Harvard  College. 
At  all  events  Edward  Johnson,  in  his  Wonder- Working  Providence" 
published  at  London  in  1654,  speaking  of  this  college  says  :  "some  help 
hath  been  had  from  hence  in  the  stud}'  of  Physick",  and  the  majority  of 
early  colonial  students,  who  went  abroad  to  receive  their  medical  eduoi- 
tion,  had  already  taken  a  more  or  less  complete  course  at  Harvard  College. 
Among  the  latter  we  may  mention  Samuel  Bellingham  and  Henry  Salton- 
«tall)  graduates  of  Harvard  at  her  flrat  oommeBoement  in  1642 ;  Leonard 
Hoar,  an  alumnus  of  Harvard  in  1650  and  president  of  the  college  in  1672 ; 
John  Olo%*er  f  Harvard,  16S0),  who  studied  medicine  at  the  university  of 
Aberdeen  and  settled  in  Rozbury ;  John  Rogers  (  Harvard,  1649),  who, 
however,  was  chiefly  active  as  a  minister,  and  was  also  president  of 
Harvard  College  fh>m  1682  to  1684  j  Samuel  Megapolensis  (Harvard, 
1661  who  studied  both  theology  and  medicine  at  the  university  of 
Utrecht  and  settled  in  New  Amsterdam. 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  domestic  physicians,  however,  were  com- 
pelled to  depend  for  their  education  upon  the  vety  defective  educational 
arrangements  of  the  colonies  themselves.  The  vast  majority  of  medical 
students,  without  any  pretence  of  preliminary  education,  at  the  age  of 
14-18  years  entered  the  office  of  some  medical  practitioner  in  their 
vicinity,  under  indentures  of  apprenticeship  for  the  term  of  3-7  years. 
In  this  position  they  had  access  to  their  master's  very  limited  library,* 

1.  An  inventory  of  tlie  effects  of  Dr.  John  Clark,  who  died  in  lioston  in  164)4,  values 
liis  "books  and  instniment*?,  witl'  several  cliirnvgery  materials  in  tlie  closet 
medicines  and  dnigs,  £10;  and  a  pi>cket  watch,  £3."  The  Ubraiy  of  Dr.  Mattliew 
Fuller,  Snrffeon-General  of  the  provlndal  foroes  in  16f  3.  was  valued.  In  an  Inven* 
tury  of  ills  effects*  at  £10}  liis  surgeon's  chest  and  drugs  at  £\  S.  Tills  was  probably 
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and  learned  to  pulverise  drage,  prepare  ointments,  piasters,  tinctores  etc.. 
to  extract  teetb,  cup  and  perform  venesection  and  many  of  the  opeiatiow 
of  minor  surger}*.  In  addition  tiiey  were  expected  to  diacluuige  the  menial 
duties  of  sweeping  out  tlie  ^'ofBoe**,  caring  for  tlieir  master's  horse,  keeping 
in  order  bis  limited  stodc  of  instruments  etc  As  the  student  advanced 
in  years  and  instruction  he  accompanied  his  master  to  the  bedside  of  bis 
patients  and  listened  to  the  words  of  wisdom  which  fell  fh>m  bia  Hps.  rtr 
even  attended  himself  to  night*catls  and  less  important  cases.  Poaalbly  a 
happy  accident  might  supply  bim  witb  a  human  limb  for  the  sUmIt  of 
practical  anatomy,  but  this  was  a  contingency  Ihr  too  rare  to  be  of  any 
practical  benefit.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  apprenticeship  the 
newl3'  fledged  "pbysitian",*  with  no  (brther  evidence  of  a  medical  edacatioo 
than  perhaps  the  certificate  of  his  preceptor,  plunged  at  once  into  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  and  relied  upon  bis  own  skill  and  enetgi-  for  bis 
fhture  success. 

The  practical  results  of  such  a  system  of  education  must,  of  cnnrs^. 
have  depended  largely  upon  the  capacity  of  the  master  and  the  aptitude 
of  the  student.  At  best  they  could  be  only  very  imperfect.  Doubtless, 
in  very  many  cases  the  ho  called  education  was  little  more  than  a  three. 
Yet  it  [»  not  to  be  inferred  that  all  students  of  this  system  were  ignorant 
and  incapable  practitionei-s.  Native  talent  and  industry  often  make  lai^ 
amends  for  defective  education,  and  m&ny  of  these  apprentices  doubtless 
proved  as  successful  physicians  (and  success  is  our  usual  test  of  merit) 
as  some  of  their  more  fortunate  colleagues  who  boasted  an  M.  D.  of  Ley- 
dcn,  Aberdeen  or  rambridge  and  slew  their  patients  secundum  artem.  We 
may  fairly  infer  that  llie  vile  decoctions  of  domestic  roots  and  licrbs  and 
the  '  Indian  cures"  of  these  inrligenous  practitioners  were  quite  as  useAil 
as,  and  far  less  dangerous  than,  the 

"Clysterium  donarCi 
Postea  setgnare, 
Ensuita  pnigare" 

of  the  ^'regular*'  Faculty.  By  the  latter,  however,  these  domestic  physi- 
cians were  naturally  looked  down  upon  with  scorn  and  contempt,  ant!  re- 


eonsUleiably  nltove  tlie  averafft*.   The  inventory  of  Samuel  Seabury,  a  snrieeoii  af 
Diixbuiy  who  dietl  in  1040,  nixes  the  items  o(  his  library  as  follows : 
Nicholas  Culi>epp4)r's  Pi-ftetice  of  Pliysic  ....  i:i  is.  od. 
Ditto  Anatomy  ....       as.  ^ 

Keeti's  Practice  of  Surgery   Is.  6d- 

IMiyslcian «  Practice   1m.  -- 

Latin  Herbal   4:1  10*.  — 

Art  of  Distillation,  by  John  Frendi   2a.  -< 

£i  18.  6d. 

The  ^'suiiKeon'sinttminonls'*  of  tlie  same  sutgeon  were  vahied  at  129.,  and  an 
"AntimontaUup**      st  fti. 
1.  AcconliiiK  to  Toner  the  term  '  Ooetot  "  was  not  applied  to  practltloiien  of 
meUioine  in  tlie  colonies  until  about  l7ti*J. 
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i^iir-ded  as  meie  Miuacks'".  This  will,  peihapa,  account,  at  Ich.si  partially, 
lor  the  unfavorable  picture  of  medical  urtuirs  in  the  colonies  drawn  by 
i;on temporary  writers,  most  of  whom  were  "regular",  i.  e.  regularly  tdu- 
Ciittni  pliysieians.  or  other  [>er8on8  whoso  own  educational  aijvantagcs  led 
them,  possibly,  lo  undervalue  the  practical  ability  ut"  llieir  less  fortunulc 
(X>lleagues  and  colonists.'  Fortunately  too  the  sturdy  constitutions  of  the 
early  settlers  proved  often  more  than  a  match  for  the  ignorance  and  in* 
oompetenoe  of  their  medical  advisers,  and  beneficent  Nature  made  ample 
amends  for  the  defldeocies  of  art. 

The  oonditionB  of  taractice  in  the  new  ooloniea  too  differed  Mo  emh 
Ikom  those  which  prevailed  in  the  Oid  World.  The  physician,  with  a 
acantj  and  defective  stock  of  drugs  and  a  still  less  complete  armamcn- 
tatium  of  instrumente^  was  called,  perhaps  at  midnight,  to  ride  many  miles 
tbrougb  an  almost  pathless  forest,  and  to  treat  not  only  cases  of  disease, 
bat  ftactures,  dislocations^  araow^woands,  gun-shot  wonnds  and  all  the 
acxsidents  incident  to  frontier  life.  Hence  he  was  required  to  be  above  all 
a  ready  man,  willing  and  able  to  render  prompt  assistance  in  all  sorts  of 
emeiigeDcies.  In  the  lack  of  regular  medicine  he  was  often  compelled  to 
axperiment  with,  and  to  rely  upon,  indigenous  remedies,  and  to  devise 
snigical  apparatus  of  the  homeliest  pattern.  All  this  stimulated  that 
tendency  to  ^'practical'"  objects,  which  has  become  in  recent  times  the 
chief  glory  of  American  Medicine. 

According  to  Wickes,  "An  act  for  regulating  the  fees  and  Accounts 
of  the  Practicers  of  Phisic",  passed  by  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  in 
the  }*ear  1636,  provided  that  "Surgeons  and  Apothecaries,  who  have 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  those  trades",  should  be  permitted  to 
charge  five  shillings  for  each  visit  and  prescription  in  town,  or  within  the 
distance  of  five  miles  thereof.  On  the  other  hand,  *'to  those  persons  who 
have  studied  physic  in  any  university,  and  taken  any  degree  therein 
it  was  permitted  to  charge  len  shillin«>:s  for  the  same  service.  These 
were  about  the  same  fees  allowed  in  the  mother  country  at  the  same 
l>eriod.  Medical  fees,  however,  were  lai^ely  (often  entirely)  paid  in  articles 
of  barter,  e.  g.  corn,  tobacco,  wnmpum,  skins^  powder  and  lead  etc.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  salaries  of  ministers  and  teachers.  Bancroft  says 
"once  at  least  every  family  in  each  of  the  colonies  gave  to  the  college  at 
Cambridge  (Harvard)  twelvepence,  or  a  peck  of  corn,  or  its  value  in  un- 
adulterated wampum  peag ;  while  the  magistrates  and  wealthier  men  were 
profuse  in  their  liberality."  In  New  England  the  ordinary  medium  of  ex- 
change was  corn  ;  in  the  southern  colonies,  tobacco.  Indeed,  as  we  know, 
the  price  of  a  wife  in  Vir>xiriia  alwut  Hi20  was  1*20  150  pounds  of  tobacco. 
Besides  this,  medical  fees  were  then  i  as  now)  i)roverbially  uncertain. 
Hence  it  was  very  common  for  one  person  to  fulfill  the  t\inctions  of  min- 

1.  Certainly  it  would  lisve  1>een  impossible  to  rival  in  the  American  colonies  any 
such  catalogne  of  irregular  praetitioners  as  adorns  (?)  page  592  of  the  present 
work. 
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ister  and  |)li\  bii  uin,  or  even  minister  pliysician  und  teacher,  in  order  to 
gain  a  more  certain  support  h\  a  mult iplieity  of  einploymenls.  The  com- 
bination of  minister  and  physician  was  especially  freqnent  in  New  Kuglandi 
where  many  of  the  clergy,  in  anticipation  of  their  future  experience,  had 
studied  medicine  as  well  aa  theology,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  administer 
to  the  physical  as  well  as  spiritual  needs  of  their  fellow-colonists.  TInw 
several  of  the  physicians  already  mentioned  were  also  highly  esteemed  M 
ministers,  e.  g.  Dr.  John  Fisk,  who  was  also  a  teacher.  Leonard  Hoar,  laa^e 
Chancy,  John  Bogers  and  otl^rs.  Id  New  Netherlands  the  same  ami^e- 
ment  seems  to  have  prevailed  to  some  extent,  though  in  the  more  soiitheni 
colonies  it  was  less  common.  The  reason  of  its  special  lbeqaeD<^  in  New 
England  is,  donbtless,  to  be  fonnd  in  the  intense  religioiis  fbeling  which 
prompted  the  foundation  of  those  colonies,  and  pervaded  all  their  social 
and  political  institutiona. 

Of  medical  literature  in  the  colonies  during  the  17th  century  we  can 
acaroely  speak.  The  first  printing-press  was  introduced  at  Cambridge  in 
1639,  and  in  the  same  3*ear  appeared  the  ''Freeman's  Oath"  and  "Aa 
Almanack".  In  1640  was  published  "for  the  comfort  and  edification  of  the 
saints"  a  rude  translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David  in  metre,  a  volume  of 
300  octevo  pages  ~  the  first  book  issued  ftom  the  American  press  noitb 
of  the  City  of  Mexico,  filiot's  Indian  Bible  appeared  in  1666-63. 
Presses  were  esteblished  at  Boston  in  1674,  WiUuimsbuig,  Va.,  1681,  Phil- 
adelphia, about  1685,  and  in  New  York  in  1693.  —  The  earliest  newspaper 
was  the  "  Publick  Occurrences'*  of  BenJ.  Harris,  the  first  and  onlj*  number 
of  which  appeared  at  Boston  Sept.  25, 1690.  No  permanent  journal,  how> 
ever,  was  published  in  the  colonies  until  the  appearance  of  the  '^Boston 
News  Letter",  April  24, 1704.  This  journal  survived  for  72  years,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  ite  existence  tte  subecripCioii 
list  did  not  exceed  300. 

The  onlj'  medical  publication  of  the  colonies  during  the  17th  century 
was  the  Brief  Rule  to  Guide  the  Common  People  of  New  England  bow 
to  Order  themselves  and  theirs  in  the  Small  Pocks  or  Measels'*,  printed 
and  sold  by  John  Foster,  Boston,  1677.  This  pioneer  of  the  overwhelming 
medical  literature  of  the  United  Stetes  in  the  19th  century  was  printed 
upon  one  side  of  a  single  sheet  of  paper  15^  b^'  10|  inches  in  siae,  in 
double  columns  like  a  modem  poster,  and  was  the  work  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Thacher  of  Boston.  Dr.  Thacher  was  bom  in  England  May  1, 1620.  and 
received  at  home  merelj*  an  ordinary  school  education.  Declining  to  visit 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  as  his  father  desired,  he  emigrated  to  New  England 
in  1635,  and  soon  after  placed  himself  under  the  insti-uction  of  Dr.  Charles 
Chaunc}',  who  in  1654  was  appointed  president  of  Uarvanl  rollege.  Under 
the  guidance  of  this  eminent  scholar  Dr.  Thacher  acquired  considerable 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  with  the  excellent  medical  principles 
which  in  after  life  he  found  occasion  to  employ  in  practice.  In  1044  he 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Weymouth,  but  removed  in  1669  to 
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Boston,  where  he  ;Lssnmpd  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  "Old  South  rimrcfi" 
4\iul  devoted  iiiuch  of  bis  time  to  the  practice  of  ine<Ueiiie.  In  tlie  latter 
spluTo  he  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  considerable  reputation.  Dr.  Thacher 
^lit  <l  in  Boston  October  15,  1678.  Of  his  wiitinga,  besides  the  "Brief 
Hule  ",  a  Hebrew  lexicon  and  a  catechi^^m  nre  said  to  have  been  printed, 
«acb.  however,  occupying  only  a  single  slieeL  of  paper. 

The  '■  Hrit'f  Rult^  "  declares  smnll  |»ox  iimi  inraslcs  d^s(•R5^e:^  ef  tiie  blood  "  cn- 
<leuvoring  to  recover  a  new  i'orra  and  state.    Tl)is  nuture  attempts  1.  By  Separation 
-of  the  impare  from  the  pure,  tbrustinii  it  oat  from  the  Vein*  to  tbe  Flesh.  2.  By 
•driving  out  the  impare  from  the  Fleeh  to  the  Skin."  The  first  separation  takes  place 
in  the  first  foar  days  '*  by  a  Feaverish  boy  ling  ( I^bullition)  of  the  Blood     the  second 
sepuration  occupies  the  remaining  period  of  the  disea-se.    Dr.  Thacher's  treatropnt  is 
very  judicious  and  evidently  modelled  upon  that  of  Sydenham.    Before  the  fourth 
day  he  Huuld  adiuiniister  no  medicine,  and  he  cautions  particularly  against  a  hettting 
Teglinen,  "Cordials,  as  Diascordium,  Gascons  powder  and  such  like".    He  would 
hm,rm  the  patient  abstain  from  meat»  wine  and  open  air,  nse  '*  small  Beer  warmed  with 
To«t  '*  for  drinii,  and  water-grael,  water>pottose  and  the  like  for  food.  The  room 
ahould  he  kept  comfortahly  cool,  and  the  bed-clothin;:  shonld  be  light.  Aflerthe 
fourth  day  "warm  milk  (not  hoi  i  a  little  <lyM  with  Saffron  may  1>e  ;:iven  morning 
and  evening  till  tli*'  Pu«tule.s  are  come  to  their  duo  ^rroatness  and  ripeness.''  When 
the  pustules  begin  to  dry  "  four  or  five  {ipooafuls  of  Maiago  wine  tinged  with  a  Utile 
8nffh>n  "  may  be  administered  night  and  morning.   The  symptoms  of  the  stage  <^ 
ioTasion  are  well  described,  and  the  evil  omen  of  an  imperfect  or  delayed  eruption, 
Mnckt  "blewish*'  or  green  pustules,  diarrh<pa,  hmnatDria  and  b»morrhapes  <retierally, 
is  carefully  recorded.    On  the  whole  the  paper  does  credit  to  both  the  head  and 
heart  of  the  worth}' and  reverend  doctor,  thoi!  <rh  certain  sect  ions  are  almost  literal 
translations  of  Sydfiihaai.    He  could  scarcely  .select  a  better  model! 

Durinu;  the  early  years  of  the  colonies  the  European  distinction 
between  physician  and  surgeon  was  still  parliuily  preserved,  especially 
ill  the  larger  towns  and  among  medical  practitioners  of  foreign  education. 
But  the  exi»xencicis  of  the  new  .surroundings  soon  put  an  end  to  such 
distinctions  in  the  colonies,  and  the  vast  mnjority  of  medical  men  prac- 
tised indiscrimiiiatelv  medicine  and  surgerv,  as  they  do  in  the  liiited 
States  to-day. 

Tiie  cliroilic  and  hereditary  quarrel  between  barbers  and  surgeons  crops  out  once 
more  in  the  followinve  ordinance  adopted  by  ilie  Dutch  aothorilles  of  New  Amsterdam 
in  1632: 

'^On  the  petition  of  the  chimrgeons  of  New  Atn.Merdam,  that  none  but  they  alone 
be  allowed  to  shave:  the  director  and  council  undiTstand  that  shaving  doth  not 
appertain  e.vclusiveh'  to  chirnrsrery,  but  is  hr\  nppenclix  iherennto;  that  no  man  can 
be  prevented  opernting  on  himself,  nor  to  do  another  the  friendly  act,  provided  it  be 
through  courtesy  and  not  for  gain,  which  is  hereby  forbidden.  It  was  then  fnrlber 
ordered  that  ship-barbers  shall  not  be  allowed  to  dress  any  wonnds  nor  adroinisler 
any  potions  on  »hore  withoat  the  previous  knowledge  and  special  consent  of  the 
petitioners,  or  iit  least  of  Doctor  T.a  Montasne."  —  (Med.  Register  N.  Y.  City.  IHGTi.) 

Apothecaries  also  existed  in  the  larger  towns,  eome  of  whom  alflo 
-pfacUsed  medicine  as  in  Eogland.  Bot  physicians,  as  a  rale,  kept  and 
prepared  their  own  drugs. 

Midwifery,  as  in  Kurope,  remained  in  the  bands  of  women,  physicians 
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beiug  called  in  only  io  difficult  and  protracted  caaes.  Even  the 
of  tome  of  tlie  early  midwivea  of  New  England  liave  been  pieaenred  to  na, 
and  among  these  we  may  mention  the  wife  of  Dr.  Samuel  Fuller,  one  of  the 
pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower ;  Mrs.  Hutchinson  of  Boston  (1637),  who  was. 
however,  banished  ftom  the  colony  for  her  political  heresies,  and  Bntk 
Bamaby,  likewise  of  Boeton,  who  died  in  1765  at  the  advanced  age  of  101 
years.  It  is  ver}'  donbtAil  whether  any  of  these  women  had  raoeived  any 
special  education  for  the  performance  of  their  duties,  personal  experieoce 
of  maternity  being  considered  then  (sa  it  generally  is  now)  amply  snfli* 
dent  to  qualify  them  for  their  dBce.  Even  female  physicians  weie  not 
unknown.  The  first  person  executed  in  the  colony  of  MaBsachnaetta  Bay 
was  Margaret  Jones^  a  female  physician  accused  of  wttehcrafV  "malignant 
touch**  etc. 

0auiel  Porter  was  a  celebrated  "bone-setter**  in  ConnecUcut  aboot 
1670,  who  seems  to  have  occupied  some  public  position,  for  bb  '^aalaiy" 
waa  raised  in  the  year  mentioned,  on  the  implied  condition  that  he  ahoald 
Instruct  some  meet  person  in  the  art  for  which  he  waa  so  distlngoished." 
^  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  amid  the  wholesale  chaiges  of  quackeij  to  the 
American  colonies  at  this  period,  that  we  read  nothing  of  thcee  itinenat 
Uthotomisto,  hemiotomisto  and  ocaliata,  who  found  in  Europe  ao  fertile  a 
field  for  their  activity.  Probably  the  hardships  of  colonial  life 
no  attractions  to  such  gentry,  whose  sole  object  was  money,  and  to 
success  an  extensive  clientele  was  neceasaiy. 

It  redounds  too  to  the  credit  of  the  physicians  of  New  England  that 
their  names  are  conspicuously  absent  in  the  scandalous  histoiy  of  tlie 
delusion  known  as  the  "Sak  in  Witchcraft which  ran  its  brief  career  in 
1692,  and  in  which  Cotton  Mather  and  Samuel  Parris,  both  ministers,  the 
one  an  alumnus,  and  the  other  a  student,  of  Harvard  College,  played  ao 
melanchoh'  a  rCtle. 

In  the  province  of  state  medicine  we  reiul  that  Henry  Taylor,  a  sur- 
geon of  Boston,  bad  his  taxes  remitted  in  16C9,  in  consideration  of  hia 
agreement  to  attend  the  sick  poor,  and  in  1071  Dr.  Samuel  Stone  agreed 
to  attend  "the  town's  [x>or  for  twenty  shillings  in  money  and  a  remittanoe 
of  taxes."  The  earliest  hospital  within  the  limits  of  the  I'nited  States  was 
probably  erected  in  New  York  between  1650  and  1680.  for  in  the  latter 
3*^r  the  governor  sold  an  institution  known  as  the  "  Old  Hospital  or  the 
Five  Houses"  for  the  sum  of  £200,  its  place  having  been  taken  by  better 
and  more  serviceable  buildings.  Tn  times  of  ei)idomic8  the  sick  were 
usually  placed  in  "pest  houses"  on  the  outekirts  of  the  town,  and  cared  for 
by  their  friends  or  hy  hired  attendants. 

A  writ  de  ventre  itispiciendo.  aulhori/.iii*:;  a  jur}'  of  matrons  to  drci-le 
whether  (jne  Judith  Catehpole,  accused  «>t'  infanticide,  had  been  pregnant, 
is  rceordecl  in  .^laryland  in  105r».  The  earliest  autoj)sy  and  verdict  of  a 
coroner's  jurv  <tt'  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  any  record  occun-eti  also 
in  Maryland  in  1057.    The  subject  of  the  autopsy  was  a  oegn>.  Henry 
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Gouge,  who  it  was  •atpected  bad  met  foul  play  at  the  hands  of  his  master. 
The  oourt  ordered  Mr.  James  Veitcb,  with  two  ohirurgcons,  Mr.  Rd.  Mad- 
docks  and  Mr.  £mperor  Smith,  and  as  many  neigbbois  as  oonid  be  con- 
veniently procure(),  U>  investigate  the  case.  The  report  of  this  jury  was 
rendered  to  the  court  SepL  24,  1657,  and  its  Dogberry  style  is  worth  quo- 
tation.   It  runs  as  follows  : 

'*  Whereas,  according  to  the  order  of  the  court,  we  have  proceeded  and  diligently 
viewed  the  hesd  of  the  eorpe  of  Henry  Ooogue  ami  lud  open  to  ns  by  the  chirurgeoni, 
which  was  ordered  by  the  court  to  view  and  lay  open  to  oa: 

"We  deteet  under  our  bandit  that  we  can  tien  nor  find  nothing  aboitt  iViv  j^aid  head, 
but  only  two  places  of  llie  skin  and  flesh  broke  on  the  right  side  of  the  head,  and  the 
acuM  porfect  and  sound  and  not  anvtliing  can  or  doth  appear  to  us  to  be  any  ontise 
of  tl)»'  death  of  the  i^aid  Gouge,  and  aUo  we  do  detest  tliat  we  <Ud  etideavor,  'i^hat 
possible  in  uti  lay,  to  search  tlio  body  of  said  corps  and  could  not  posHibly  do  it,  it  being 
toonojtome  lo  oa  all  end  being  put  ai  fint  into  the  ground  without  anytbinji about  it, 
mm  the  ehimrfeont  and  the  sheriff  can  mtisfie  yon»  this  is  ike  truth  and  notksnir  bntthe 
truth*  as  witness  our  bands  and  seals  this  24  day  Sept.  1667.  Ami  according  lo  the 
order  we  luive  delivered  the  said  head  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff. " 

The  head  of  the  corpse  was  brought  into  oourt  for  inspection,  and 
several  of  the  witnesses  at  the  trial  deposed  that  '"the  corps  bled  aflresh 
when  Dandj  (the  master)  touched  it." 

The  surgeons  were  allowed  by  the  court  one  hogshead  of  tobacco  as 
their  fees  for  **di8Secting  and  viewing  the  corps**. 

Other  early  autopsies  are  recorded  in  Maryland  in  1670,  Massachusetts 
1674  and  New  York  1691.  The  last-mentioned  was  performed  by  Dr. 
Johannes  Kerfbyle  and  five  other  physicians  upon  the  body  of  Gov. 
Sloaghter  of  New  York,  who  had  died  suddenly  under  circumstances  sug- 
gesting the  suspicion  of  poisoning. 

Coroners  were  appointed  for  each  county  of  Maiyland  in  1666. 

Medical  legislation  in  the  colonies  during  the  17th  century  was  laigely 
devoted  to  the  regulation  of  medical  fees,  which  seem  to  have  beeti  fre- 
quently regarded  as  exorbitant.  The  earliest  law  relating  to  medicine  of 
which  I  find  an}'  record  was  passed  by  the  As»eiDbly  of  Maryland  in  168^, 
and  was  entitled  *'An  Act  for  settling  artificers'  wages' .  It  authorized 
the  county  courts  "to  moderate  the  bills,  wages  and  rate  of  artificers, 
laborers  and  Cliirurgeons,  according  to  the  most  recent  rate  of  tobacco, 
proportioned  to  the  nitc  of  the  price  of  the  same,  or  the  like  art,  labour 
or  workmanship  iu  England.  "  In  1630  the  Assembly  of  Vicginia  passed 
an  act  providing  "that  it  should  lie  lawful  and  free  for  any  person  or 
persons  in  such  cases  where  they  should  conceive  the  acco*t  of  the  phy- 
sitian  or  chimi^eon  to  be  unreasonable,  either  for  his  pains  or  for  his 
druggs  or  medicines^  to  arrest  the  said  pbysitian  or  (>hirtirgeon  either  to 
the  quarter  court  or  county-court  where  they  inhahitt,  where  the  said 
phisitian  should  declare  upon  oath  the  true  value,  worth  and  quantity 
of  his  druggs  and  medicines  atlministered  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  pit. 
(patient),  whereupon  the  oourt  where  the  matter  was  tryed  was  to  adjudge 
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and  :illow  to  the  said  phisitiuu  ov  uhirurgeon  such  satisfaction  and  reward 
as  tli(\v  in  their  discretions  should  think  fltt,"  The  earliest  attempt^  how- 
ever, to  regiilate  the  i)ractice  of  medicine  in  the  colonies  of  which  I  find 
uny  record  is  the  law  of  Massachusetts  passed  in  1649.  This  rans  tt 
follows  ; 

"  Chirur;;ionK,  Midwives,  l^hysiiifttiiii.     FoiaMuut  li  as  ihe  law  uf  (iod  allo«  e»  t»i» 
nao  to  iinpaire  the  life  or  limbs  of  any  person,  but  in  a  judicial  way:  It  it  there- 
fore ordered,  That  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever  implored  at  anj  time  abovt  tho 
bodjes  of  men,  women  or  children  for  preserration  of  life  or  health  as  ehtrargioM^ 
midwives,  physitians.  or  others,  presunie  to  exercise  or  pot  forth  any  act  eontniT  to 
the  known,  approved  Rules  of  Art  in  cncli  M^'siery  and  occnpntion,  nor  <»xercT»ie  any 
forf  '  violence  or  crupUy  upon  or  towards  the  body  of  any,  whether  v<>unn  or  ol-i  i  no 
tioi  m  the  most  difficult  and  desperate  cases)  without  the  advice  ana  consent  of  sucb 
as  are  skillfull  in  the  same  art  (if  such  may  be  bad),  or  at  least  of  some  of  the  «t«est 
and  gravest  then  present,  and  consent  of  the  patient  or  patients  if  they  be  issitia 
compotes,  mnch  less  contrary  to  such  advice  and  consentt  opon  snch  severe  pwich- 
mcnL  as  the  nature  of  the  fact  may  deserve ;  which  law,  nevertbeh  ss,  is  not  intended 
to  discourage  any  from  all  lawtull  usf  of  their  skill,  but  rather  to  oncourajr**  and 
direct  ihem  in  tin?  rijiht  use  ther»Mtf,  and  inhibit  and  restreine  thp  presumptn'yu- 
anogaiicy  of  such  hs  through  presidence  of  their  own  skill,  or  any  other  sinister 
respteu,  dare  boldly  attempt  to  exercise  any  violence  upon  or  towards  the  bodyes  of 
yonox  or  old,  one  or  other,  to  the  prejudice  or  hazard  of  life  or  limbe  of  man  womae 
or  child." 

This  law  was  siibstaotially  adoptetl  in  New  York  in  the  Dakeof  York's 
grant  of  1665.  In  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam  an  ordinance  was  adopted 
by  the  ''sohout,  burgomaster  and  schcpens*'  in  1657  giving  notice  **To  all 
ehtmigeons  of  the  tiity  that  when  they  are  called  to  dress  a  wound,  they 
shall  ask  the  patient  who  wounded  him,  and  that  information  thereof  be 
given  to  the  schout.*'  An  act  *'to  better  prevent  the  spreading  of  infeciioua 
sickness**  was  also  adopted  in  Massachusetts  in  1699. 

Syphilis  is  said  to  have  made  its  first  appearance  in  Boston  in  1646, 
and  was  such  a  novelty  to  both  pb}'sicians  and  laity  that  no  one  succeeded 
in  curing  the  patient  until  a  young  surgeon,  who  was  familiar  with  llie 
disease,  arrived  in  port  from  the  West  Indies  ! 

Epidemic  diseases  of  greater  or  less  extent  and  severity  afflicted  the 
colonists  fkequcntly  during  the  17th  century.  Small-poz  was  especially 
fluent  in  New  England,  and  is  said  to  have  ravaged  the  Indian  tribes  of 
this  vicinity  in  1618,  two  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  "  Pilgrims". 

Accr)rding  to  Toner  it  prevailed  as  a  general  epidemic  in  New  Eng> 
land  in  lt»18.  1«22.  Hi38  :  in  Salotii.  1G33  :  Boston,  1631,  1633,  1639,  161ft, 
1647.  1649,  166G,  1677-8.  1689;  in  Pennsylvania  1661,  1663  and  is 
Charleston,  S.  C,  1699. 

Yellow  fever  first  appeared  in  New  York  in  1668.  It  prevaiK-d  at 
Bo^»ton  in  1691  and  1693  ;  and  in  Philadelphia  and  Charleston,  S.  C.  1699. 
InUtienzn  appeared  in  Massachusetts  in  1647  and  1655,  and.  according  to 
Jacubi.  diphtheria  occurred  in  Ko.xbur>-,  Mass.,  as  early  as  1659.  (H.)] 
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ia,  in  every  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  important  in  both  the  history  of 
Catture  in  general,  and  in  that  of  the  sciences  in  particular. 

If  the  16th  century  was  the  age  of  reforming  Idealism  directed  against 
medisval  Ikith  and  thought,  an  Idealism  for  which  the  15tb  centor)'  had 
prepared  the  way,  and  If  the  17th  was  the  epoch  of  realistic  reaction 
ag;aiii8t  this  latter  movement,  which  expreesed  itself  in  the  departments 
of  state  and  church  by  a  struggle  concerning  the  real  authority  and  power, 
and  io  the  special  depaitment  of  medical  science  by  the  domination  of  the 
indnctive  philosophy,  which  had  been  introduoed  and  at  once  put  in  prao- 
tioe;  so  the  18th  century,  in  its  most  conspicuous  phenomena,  showed 
itself  again  a  continuation  of  the  idealistic  tendency  of  the  I6th,  save  that 
In  Germany  the  ]8th  centnry  forced  into  a  richer  and  more  luxuriant 
bloom  the  intellectual  seed  of  the  16th.   The  Idealism  of  the  18th  century 
was  no  longer,  however,  hnmanistlc  and  reformative,  but  avowedly  human- 
itarian  and  revolutionary.   From  this  revolutionaty  Idealism  sprung,  and 
to  it  corresponded,  that  stormy  realisation  of  conclusions,  whose  mightiest 
development  in  the  department  of  politics  may  be  considered  the  American 
revolution  and  the  French  revolution  of  1789  Cwhose  guiding  ideas  were 
based  upon  the  former),  with  their  interpretation,  and  their  attempted 
attainment,  of  the  so-called  rights  of  man.'   In  the  department  of  letters, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  Idealism  expressed  itself  in  the  boldest  criticism 
and  transformation  of  almost  all  the  sciences,  and  in  art,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  new  and  renovated  principles.   A  necessary  result  of  this  too  was 
the  cosmopolitism  of  the  last  century. 

The  18th  century  by  tliis  tendency  rrlcuscd  the  masses,  in  theory, 
though  not  actually,  from  the  bonds  which  had  hitherto  confined  them  on 
all  sides  and  in  all  departments,  anil  established  the  principles  of  inde- 
pendence, the  flnee  right  of  development  and  the  equality  of  before  the 
law  —  principles  diametrically  opposed  to  the  existence  of  castes,  hereto- 
fore  so  flourishing,  to  the  "privileges"  of  cities  and  of  corporations  and  to 
the  absolutism  of  sovereigns.  The  first  three  of  these  it  swept  away. 
Philosophers  created  the  new  ix)litical  and  social  docrtrines.  and  never,  even 
in  Greece,  had  they  so  great  and  so  immediate  an  influence  upon  the  life 
of  their  nge  as  in  the  18th  centiirv.  We  nee<l  recall  onl}'  the  t  ffccts  of  the 
teachin<rs  of  a  Montc.s(iuioii.  a  Tur<rot  and  a  Rousseau,  the  latter  <>f  whom 
awakened  a  revolntiou  in  poiities  and  (Mhication.  S<iv('n'i'_ms  ton.  like 
Joseph  II.,  even  a  Catharine  IT.,  weiv  llu  ir  followers,  ami  liecarae  ideal- 
istic revolutionists  j  indeed,  prelates  and  priests  embraced  their  doctrines. 

1.  it  is  very  Interesting  to  note  that  the  doctrine  of  {mpular  soverelKnty  was  set  forth 

In  motlern  thiies  by  the  Council  of  Trnit.  (►r  rather  l»y  tiie  .Jesuits  (Jacob  Laincsz, 
Bellarinin),  antt  first  lutnKlucpcl  itstn  practU-al  lift-  liy  th*-  Xt-thcrlnnders ( Haus*i«'ri. 
Accordingly  neither  the  Americans  nor  the  French  were  really  tl>e  authors  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  riglits  of  wan,  but  the  Jesuits,  tliougli  of  course  the  latter  acted  in 
the  interest  of  the  papacy,  not  of  tlie  people. 
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Kvea  skeptics  and  materialists  strove  for  the  ideal  aim  of  general  **en- 
lightenment'\  aod  became,  as  we  know,  the  proper  authors  of  the  great 
revolution,  and  thus  of  the  social  regeneration  of  the  so-called  Uiiid 
estate. 

Enligltteninent  was  certHinly  tieccssan-  '    For  e\Hin|>U>,  a  pngfiflge  in  ibe  com 
mission  of  thf»  vice-president  of  the  Berlin  acinleinv  in  tfu*  rear  17;<2  ran;  '"yin'-t 
there  is  a  8ta»diiig  tradition  that  cotisiderabie  treasures  lie  hurled  in  the  elfctnrmie 
particularly  iti  the  neighborhood  of  I#eubu«,  Lehiiau  and  Visneck.  and  certain  D>ook&. 
Jesuits  aod  sucli  vermin  (the  Jetails  were  so  bated  in  the  If^b  centorj  that  ih^j  wet« 
banished  even  from  Catholic  states)  and  offal  from  Rome  come  to  search  for  them, 
and  10  know  whether  they  reallj  exist,  the  vice-pre.«ident  miiict  keep  a  careful  eteoa 
this  pnck  of  priests,  ntid  traee  out  the  treasures  by  means  of  charms,  witches  mo^ 
divining-rods,  for  which  jnirpdM;  the  inaK'<'  book.s.  like  the  Speculum  Salomoni:<,  !>ball 
be  sent  to  hiiu  from  our  archives!"    And  when  in  1740  the  "Judent£&&se  '  in 
Frankfort'On-the*Main  was  entireljr  burnt  up,  the  fire  was  quite  geaeralljr  ascribed 
to  the  circumstance  that  a  Rabbi,  while  imparting  some  cabaliiitic  instruction,  bad  set 
fire  to  a  pile  of  wood  for  experimental  purpose  in  his  house  n\>i\  then,  by  an  over«i^At, 
had  invoked  the  spirib)  of  fire  in>-t»»ad  of  those  of  water.    The  physician  Senckenber^ 
imlctnl.  mukr  tin^nt  ^port  of  tliis  .su^i'm  stltion.  tht:iu<:li  lie  liiiiijit  lf  wrs  by  no  mean^ 
•  •\einpt   from   siiperstiliou.s  ideuM.    in    l<42  il)e  admiuistiati«in  recommended  tbr 
preservation  ot  the  wooden  trenchers  which  were  in&cribed  on  Friday,  that  ihej 
might  be  cast  into  the  fire  in  the  name  of  God  during  conflajtrations,  in  order  to 
deaden  the  flamps.  The  peit-ordi  nance  of  Prustiia  in  1709  declared  the  plaaue  a 
just  punishment  for  past  sins,  at  d  onlered  fasts,  penitential  days  and  days  of  prayer, 
as  well  as  daily  j>rayerH  in  the  tlmrelie.-j  to  combat  it. 

But  for  this  purpose  the  overthrow  of  existinji  institutions  wa."  nere^snry  «'.«>p«  rtfinv 
in  our  own  land,  where  the  worst  effecls  of  the  so-called  Middle  A^es,  hh  wcil  a<  ot 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV  —  p«)veriy  and  the  exagjterated 
influence  of  the  noble,  aa  contrasted  with  the  citiaen,  element,  together  with  the 
ascendancy  of  France  and  her  moral.s  —  n)a<]e  themselves  felt. 

Among  the  so  called  highest  and  higher  clas^iefi.  especially  in  France,  extra ««^' 
ance  and  immntjilitv  ^pripmlly  provailfd  The  prasant  nnd  fhf  citi^rpn,  on  fl;*  nther 
hand,  paid  tuxes,  laboreil  and  .sutVfriMl  want,  if  {uh  whs  nut  riiti  lv  tlie  case  tiny  <iid 
not  actually  starve,    in  Germany  the  ntujurity  of  the  innumerable  polentatef  were 

spoilers  of  the  people,  and  some  even  sold  their  sulgecis.  llius  Hesse-Cassel  sold  to 
the  English  16,992  men,i  Brunswick  5.72a.  Hesse-Hanan  2,422,  Anspach  1,644  etc' 

Life  and  e<liication  were  thoroughly  un-(Jerman.  The  higher  classes  of  society  aped 
the  French,  who  in  hordes  still  afflicted  the  land  like  para>si»e<.  n-'pncially  at  the 
numerous  erentcr  and  losser  eourt.'^  of  ilu-  princes,  wliere  even  a  Casanov  a*  Hecstne 
possible.  Tiiey  spuke  French,  and  even  Frederick  11 — a  fault  which  history  witi  ever, 
emphasize  more  strongly  —  wrote  too  in  French,  despised  Lessing,  called  the  Nibe- 
lungen  paltry  trash  etc.  National  feeling  was  almost  everywhere  lost.  Pel^ 
sectional  politics  (Kirchthurmpolitik)  were  generally  in  vogue,  and  Frederick  11- 

1.  Many  of  the.se  mercenary  troops  were,  as  we  know,  employed  by  (he  BritWi 
government  iu  their  effort  to  subjugate  Amertean  eokmles,  and  flielr  naisir* 
ous  atrocities  awakened  lii  the  hearts  of  our  Bevoluttonary  sires  a  batrecl  and  sn 

nUhorrence  which  has  desoended  to  tis  in  the  vituperative  eptthet  **Messtan". 
th:it  H  mi'iffi^nry  ftit-tftniut.  'H. 

2.  Giovanni  Uiacouin  (  asanova  de  heingait  n72.'»-17yKj,  an  Italian  adventurer,  wl» 

was  a  familiar  character  at  many  European  courts  during  the  last  half  of  tbs 
18th  century,   lie  left  some  autobft^raphlc  nietnolts,  pnbltslied  In  1832.  (ILi 
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mkgitAn,  in  contrast  to  a  portioa  of  his  predecessorR,  coiitiidered  evttfjthing  not 

T*r«88inn  to  be  forci^rn     Kmperor  nnd  empire  were  obsolete  idens.     Almost  every 
**  «overeiiin  " — in  the  bepinninu  of  the  l^ilj  cetitorj'  there  were  stilt  about  iHOOof 
theiD  —  celebrated  his  expensive  uixi  deniorulizing  gala-days,  had  his  Versailles,  and, 
where  poMible,  his  Sevres,  incurred  expenses  and  built  magnificent  edifices,  totally 
<lta|»roponioned  to  tht  size  of  his  petty  kin^om  and  not  infir«qaentl.tr,  out  of  pure 
«»price,  misplaced  these  palaces  in  bamn  and  waterlesn  districts,  and  yet  surrounded 
them  with  pleasnre-grounda,  which  were  then  supplied  i\  lu  ^'er■ail1es  with  water 
brotijiht  from  a  remote  region  by  water-workR  et(\,  etc.    Mi.stres«e<«  too  squandered 
and  (ievoured  the  blood  tnoner  of  the  peasant  at  uian3  ifwn  spiritual*  coiirls  so  tluit 
what  little  prosperity  the  ravages  ot  the  preceding  wars  had  spared,  for  the  moH  part 
fell  ft  sacrifice  to  the  friTotons  practices  of  princes  and  nohle  priests  and  lords. 
Almost  ererj  hamlet  had  Its  feudal  lord,  frequently  several  of  them,  in  which  event 
the  process  of  extortion  was  practised  by  each  in  turn.    V^t  scarcely  one  of  these 
village  tyrants  conid  read.    The  conceptions  of  justice  nnd  the  barbarity  of  its  ad- 
ministration are  best  ilhiatrafed  by  the  fact  that  the  newly  published  Constitutio 
criminali-:  Therestana  of  1TH*>  contained  17  copperplate  enjiravings  to  snpply  the 
necessary  illubirations  of  the  various  modes  of  torture,  e.  g.  how  the  axillary  cavity 
ahonld  be  burned  with  ei^ht  tallow-candles  tied  together  eic.   Uf  course  a  *'Tortur- 
arst**  was  always  present,  to  watch  how  far  the  torinre  could  safely  proceed  —  cer- 
tainly a  '^humane"  occupation.    Frederick  II.  and  Joseph  JI.  were  the  first  to  reform 
this  matter.    Yet  the  Constitutio  Carolina  has  been  enforced  frequently  even  down 
into  the  pre-rnt  century,  so  that  it  was  not  until  lMi!>  that  torture  was  last  practised 
in  ihe  Swish  canton  of  Zug. 

In  the  presence  of  such  lavish  expenditure  of  the  products  of  the  labor  of  the 
common  people,  of  course  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  remained  for  the  social  eleva- 
tion, and  the  improvement  of  the  education,  of  the  masses.  Commercial  restrictions 
worthy  of  the  negro  potentates  of  .Xfriea  restrained  (  niiuiieree  of  all  kinds,  and 
principles  such  as  were  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith  tdi<d  lT!<ni  in  liis  "Wealth  «d 
Nation''"  '177f)'  remained  without  resnlt«<  in  hi<'  own  day.  St;irf,t  !y  anywhere  could 
anything  classical  oe  found  in  the  life  of  the  people;  rather  wanton  barbarity, 
poverty,  filthioess  and  rudeness  prevailed  almost  universally.  Famines  were  not 
onasnal  in  some  countries,  for  agriculture  too  was  in  a  condition  «f  depression,  and  a 
jgrain-trade  was  scarcely  possible.  Turgoc  estiniated  the  entire  international  jtrain* 
trade  at  only  11  millions  of  hectolitres  to-diiv  it  is  over  200  miliio.is )  The  con- 
hCfjufnees  were  the  plague  nnd  fjiniine  fyjihiis  <lirect  results  of  had  poHtiral-t  eoiiomy 
The  free  cities  nione  formed  an  exci  fition  to  the  inle,  for  in  iht  ir  citizt  ii  cla.-s  under 
the  infiucuce  of  greater  freedom  una  8i  lf-gt»vernment,  morality,  education  and  pros- 
perity had  preservvd  a  place  of  refuge  and  flourished.  Money  to  build  roads,  to  pave 
streets  etc.  was  wanting,  so  that  intercourse  was  burdened  with  endless  dilBcnlties, 
and  almoat  every  journe}*  was  at  the  risk  of  one's  life  a  condition  which  Haller, 
Zimmermann,  G<)the  and  others  have  well  described.  Popular  education  and  similar 
liixtirii>«  stood  entirely  in  the  bnektrround.  Indeed  the  children  of  pea.sants,  many  of 
wlioui  kvyre  .still  bondmen,  could  never  aC'juiri'  a  higher  education.'  even  if  they  had 
had  a  desire,  and  plenty  of  money,  to  do  so.  'I  hi.s  tight  (in  ^ipite  of  innumerable  ."-peciul 
privileges)  was  denied  to  them  in  a  few  petty  states  even  as  late  as  the  firM  quarter 
of  the  present  century.  In  fact  men.  even  whole  reieimeiits  of  them,  were  sold,  as 
already  remarked,  to  foreign  belH|[erents  and  in  remote  p«ri.<  of  the  world,  an  indel- 
ible disjsrace  which  burdens  none  of  the  princes  of  other  people.    Nothing  but  the 


3.  Even  as  late  as  ih:{1  a  ]>easni'.t'»  sun  in  the  electorate  of  lles!«  was  required  tu 
petition  for  peruiis.Hiun  to  ntudy  at  a  university. 
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loiig-Huifenng  and  deeply  n^ligiuus  bent  ot  the  Geriuuo  character  peruiuted  the  i^^-, 
crmiures  to  bemr  their  cruibing  yoke  and  their  misery  wtiieli  not  iofrequenUj  rank 
into  actual  staryation,  without  making  a  bloody  eflbrt  at  defence. 

No  wonder  too  thnt  the  French  Revolution  was  hailed  with  jubilation  in  Gerrascr. 
and  especially  alontr  the  Rhine,  wli<Mf  it  swept  from  the  soil  at  one  blow  all  thf  pettj 
princes  and  cotints.  baruuH,  lords,  buv crt.'j;;n  abbots  and  bishops,  and  all  ^Ul  h  blood 
Buckers  of  liie  people.  Finally  ii  introduced  a  fresh  and  respirable  air,  which  kindled 
even  in  the  loaK*6uffering  peaaents,  a  higher  spirit,  and  gave  them  a  foretaile  of 
honor  of  a  freeman.    The  emancipation  of  the  people  also  »;ave  to  the  Rerolotioo  its 
nndyin}:  significance  in  the  history  of  culture.    Henceforth  the  bondmen  or  »Uve* 
of  the  Middle  Aiics  disappeared.    With  the  close  of  this  Rpvolution,  tlierffnre.  lb? 
new  epoch  should  commence.    For  it  was  first  able,  though  not  completely  or  itaoif^ 
diately,  to  do  away  with  the  thraldom  and  the  mould  of  the  so^alled  Middle  iLgee' 
Before  it,  and  alas,  here  and  there  loufr,  long,  after  it,*  gallows  projected  everjwbere 
into  the  air,  nut  only  for  the  numerous  bands  of  thieves  and  robbers,  but  nUo  for  tbe 
petty  crimes  of  the  cnnnnon  pooph;  and  the  Jews,  who  lived  oiil>iiif'  of  tin  pale  of  tbr 
law  and  in  want.  But  there  were  none  for  tlie  nobles,  whose  game  oltf^n  jruHiplpd  .'.rd 
devoured  the  crops  of  the  peasaota.    Not  a  few  commuQities  still  retain  irom  tbst 
period  their  gallows-field.  —  All  this  the  Idealism  of  the  ISth  eentnry  (often  st  tht 
present  day  so  bitterly  reviled)  made  away  with  forever!  It  was  an  ace  which  shoved 
a  wonderful  niixturR  of  insiffht  and  nanow^mindedness,  of  free  i bought  and  Kup^rsu 
tion,  of  despotism  nnd  humanity,  a  constant  ffrmfntntion  of  all  thf  «frfri;;th  »nd 
weakness  of  the  human  mind,  while  tbe  products  of  that  fermentation  were  not  per- 
fected and  Meparated  until  uur  own  ceiituiy. 

The  numerous  wura  of  the  centur3-  had  no  great  luiluence  upon  tbc 
development  of  medical  culture,  except  in  surgerj-.  U|X)n  the  olber 
departments  of  medicine  they  produced  either  no  effect,  or  at  least  nsnlu 
much  leM  ooofl^cnoua 

The  18tb  century  is  also  important  in  the  history  of  cultore,  ioasmach 
as  by  its  skeptical  and  critical,  or  ''enlightening"  tendency  it  laid  the  as« 
to  the  roots  of  religion.  This  heguk  among  the  higher  and  the  bigbiM 
circles  of  society,  whose  members  at  that  time  certainly  did  not  dnam 
that  they  were  thus  necessarily  preparing  the  lower  classes  to  finally  oppoie 
all  authority,  even  political  authority,  skeptically  and  aggressively,  as  w 
done  in  the  l^tb  century  by  the  commons,  and  is  done  toKlay  by  the  S<^K'ial 
Democrats  and  Anarchists,  a  result  which  all  the  power  of  Uieir  advemiiH 
can  no  longer  prevent  For  tbe  mind  and  social  developmont  are  gtroagv 
than  bayonets!  Tin-  18th  centur}*  was  revolutionary  also  in  the  religious 
department,  and  introducetl  freedom  of  thought  in  place  of  the  Awdom 
of  creed  won  during  the  Ititb  centur}',  a  religion  of  knowledge  in  place  of 
the  religion  of  creed. 

1.  "To  tlie  rlf(ht  appeared  a  second  gallows  of  wood.  From  it  liung  ttie  blscfeenisft 

remains  of  its  victim.  I  myself  saw  him  lian^in^  there  tn  my  twelfth  yeara>l6 . 
lie  liad  not  committed  Tniirilfr;  li*-  lind  merely  stole?i,  stk!  sonu' tiling  "<»t^*'7 
great  at  timt"  in  i'ni.s>iii  lu  I  hnler  was  .suiticient  to  get  one  ijanRed  — "buthe 
had  stolen  frequently,  and  had  been  condemned  to  be  hanged  In  chains.  Fff 
10  years  at  the  least  mntii  1636)  bls  remains  continued  visible."  iSticaw]fsr> 
"  Kl  in n(>rnii<rpi) ".  i  The  iwaes  of  one  banged  were  a  favorite  remedy  amonf  tti 
common  people  I 
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The  former  expression  involves  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for  faith  uiiU  kuowledge 
iiev«r  did,  and  never  could,  coincide,  and  when  an  effort  baA  been  made  to  combine 
them,  ibey  have  either  transformed  tbemaetvea  into  mystical  caricatures,  or  have 
made  more  sharply  prominent  their  contradictions,  placing  on  the  one  side  irreligion, 
manifestint:  itself  first  in  ilie  liigher  clas.ses  and,  with  historical  necess-ity,  trnnfimiited 
rluring  the  present  century  to  th**  lower;  and  npon  the  other  profpssinnni  fif  such  an 
I'-V jjression  is  permissible)  or  priestiy  raiii;i(i<»  bluff  faith  in  the  ielltr  of  ihe  law, 
from  which  we  are  to-day  sufieriug. — In  the  tkpaiiuient  of  medicine  the  tendency  re- 
ferred to  above  expressed  itself  fioally  in  thrusting  aside  all  other  sources  of  knowledge 
except  the  senses.  In  consequence  of  the  '*  irreligioos  "  tendency  of  the  18th  century^ 
cU»ric:il  physicians,  however,  for  the  first  time  disappeared  completely  fi  orn  the  ranks 
of  the  medical  profession.  Yet  during  this  period  some  of  these  still  officiated  as 
lithotomists  und  oporntive  oculif^ts,  ihoutih  only  in  iholntfd  cases*,  like  e.g.  Frere 
C'^'ine  and  Joachim  Wrabetz  (born  174Uj,  the  latter  of  whom  was  even  a  professor  in 

In  the  other  dcpaiiimeiits  of  thought  pure  Idealism  everywhere  as- 
serted its  power  and  its  supremacy;  in  philosophy — we  need  mention 
only  Leibnitz  and  Kant — in  the  natural  sciences  —  here  the  deductive 
teachings  of  Stahl,  Linnsus,  Lavoisier  and  others  must  be  noticed  —  in 
the  dei)artment  of  politics  as  cosmopolitism  and  the  so«called  enlightened 
despotism  —  above  all  in  literature  and  art.  For  us  it  created  the  golden 
age  of  German  thought. 

An  abaodance  of  poetical  works  developed  among  almost  all  people,  as  the 
bichest  expression  of  the  idealistic  tendency  of  the  IHrh  century.    Among  these 
works  we  may  unhesitatingly  claim  the  first  place  for  the  German,  without  danger  of 
being  guilty  of  natiotial  pxajr^rrratinn  in  our  drcisinn.    And  this  too  nocvirred  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  ut  ihu  bt-giituiug,  indeed  until  the  middle,  of  the  last  century,  we  pos- 
sessed only  a  language  almost  disagreeable  in  its  character,  crowded  with  foreign 
words,  to  which  at  most  German  terminations  had  been  applied,  and  which  was  never 
employed  by  the  learned.   Of  the  tongue  of  Luther  and  Paracelsus,  and  of  the 
national  spirit  of  the  lf»th  centary,  the  unfortunate  17th  century  luul  left  us  nothing. 
It  is  the  fault  of  this  interi  uj>tion  of  dovolopmetit  of  the  Gprman  niii.d.  effr  cted  by  the 
relijrion  of  the  chitrchfs,  tliat  our  littMatmt  lins  hcconie,  in  great  part,  not  a  literature 
constructed  urgauicaiiy  upon  that  national  fouiuiation,  but  far  more  a  German- 
antique  or  Germaa-Hellenic  literature,  whicit  \ia.s  never  kept  in  actual  touch  with 
German  culture,  but  owes  its  structure  and  its  form  often  almost  entirely  to  the 
Ancients  and  to  foreign  influences,  to  a  far  greater  degree  dian  that  of  any  other 
people     And  how  could  it  be  otherwise?   The  Thirty  Years*  War  deprived  us  of 
that  whii  >i  with  .lit  it  must  have  come,  the  struggle  for  thai  wliicli  lias  fnrni:^ht  cl  in 
it«5e!r  an  iLumuvable  support  for  other  ppople  —  a  single  and  powerful  native  land. 
Instead  of  this  we  preserved  God  know.s  how  many  tather-lands  and  land-fathers, 
whose  petty  politics  were  sailed  only  to  smother  the  remains  of  national  feeling. 
The  florescence  of  our  literature,  which  developed  in  the  18th  century,  stands,  how- 
ever, almost  alone,  and  distinguished  from  that  of  all  other  people  by  the  fact  that  it 
unfolded  itself /ic/b;c  the  period  of  political  greatness  of  our  country;  that  it  paved 
the  way  for  that  grea(iies>,  and.  indeed,  hy  n  rpvi%'al  of  tlie  national  spirit,  created  it. 
In  the  arts  too,  after  tlie   Tiurly  Year.s'   War  had  a.s  ir  were  extinguished  our  art, 
artistic  work  etc.,  heretofore  so  vigorous  in  its  develupment  and  so  intrinsically 
important,  a  return  was  made  to  the  idealistic  tendency  of  the  16th  century.   In  this 
connexion  we  need  only  recall  Asmus  Carsten  (1754-1798),  Baph.  Mengs  (1728-1796). 
Coraelins  (born  1783>,  Ranch  (both  the  latter  offspring  of  the  18th  century)  etc; 
38 
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in  miisie  Bacli,  Handel,  Hftydn,  Gluck,  Htwart,  Beethoven,  who.  tike  G<sthe,  «•« 
half  a  ao-oalled  Realist,  and  Weber,  in  whom  tbiR  realitttc  tendencj  was  still  man 

prominent.  Poe>rv.  ns  well  as  the  lii.strionie  Hrt.  assumed,  nn  we  know,  the  saste 
tendency  to  the  idi-nl  in  llif  liands  of  ("unrud  Kkliol  ( 1  "2(1-1  T?."*  i  mth!  r>tli»-r«. 

In  this  century  the  ascendaocj  and  the  lead  iu  medicine  fell  to 
Germany. 

The  iMh  century,  as  the  century  of  ideali«*iic  thought,  which,  so  lonj;  a^  ti* 
Germans  have  enjoyed  any  enltnre.  has  been  eminently  eharacleristte  of  them.* 
matured  a  large  number  of  medical  systems,  and  not  a  few  imrely  theoretic  thera- 
peoUc  methods     In  fact  one  system  closely  pursued  another,  one  method  follovcd 

close  npf)n  tliC  hcrl.s  of  another.  An  efThrt  wne  mnde  to  meet  the  drtrands  of  scif-nce 
and  of  pruclice  dedui  rively,  atteniptt  d  in  the  17lh  and  the  pn  senr  century  by  the 
analytical  method  a  thing  which  Heemit  impossible  by  either  method  exclusively, 
atnee  science  and  art  make,  and  are  required  to  ful6I,  different  reqnisitions. 

In  the  department  of  medicine,  therefore,  the  most  oonspicuons  tnd 
also  the  meet  enduring  senrioeB  were  rendered  by  the  (Germans,  instead  of 
the  Italians  and  English,  as  in  the  17th  oentiiry.  As  regards  pcrmaoeDce, 
we  need  recall  here  only  the  revival  of  experimental  physiology,  the  dis- 
covery of  percussion  and  the  scientific  cultivation  of  statistics ;  for  brill- 
ianc}*  we  may  mention  the  systems  of  Stahl,  Hoffhiann  and  Boerhaave  to 
say  nothing  of  many  others. 

Although  in  our  age  German  medicine  has  gained  in  oomprehensiveRcss 
and  real  substance,  the  18tb  century  was,  on  the  whole,  the  zenith  of  its 
glor}' :  for  at  this  period  it  supplied  the  impulse  for  all  people,  while  in  the 
present  century  the  impulse  originated  with  the  French,  though  the  Germans 
follow  it  very  closely. 

The  inductive  elForts  and  acquisitions  in  the  departments  of  anatomy. 
l)hvsioloi!:y  nnd  {inlholoirical  anatomy  must,  however,  be  considerefl  th- 
medium  of  seienliiie  foinicxion  hi'twcen  the  l>th  and  the  17th  ceiilurie*. 
They  likewise  represent  iho  i»oiiil  of  union  with,  and  ihr  <)f.  that 

analytic  uieLbod  which  h.ns  been  revived,  and  h  is  .ilUiiaed  undue  pmiom- 
inance  in  the  l!Hh  century.  (Even  sur<;eon.>?  pin  sued  a  realistic  Iwnt^ 
TiiiK  from  the  10th  century  nnw;ir«l  the  i>:ist  and  tlic  future  have  .-tu* 4 
beside  each  other  in  historical  sympathy  ut  the  li<)ttoin,  wlulc  on  the  ^-iitfaw 
^)f  the  sea  of  thought  Idealism  and  Realism  have  alternated  vviih  regular 
ebb  and  flow,  following  each  other  after  periods  of  centuries,  as  the  tides 
iu  periods  of  a  day. 

1.  IVPLTIBWOE  TTPOV  MBDIOINE  OP  PEHOBOPHT  AHD  THE  VATOBAL  8OISI0E8. 
BOMB  BPEOIAL  IVBIITnTIOn  AID  LBABVED  00SP0RATIOI8. 

Philosophy  iu  the  18th  century  acted  more  upon  the  general  comlitioa 
of  culture,  than  specially  upon  the  direction  of  medical  science.   Its  opeo 

It  Our  Rcalisin  and  Miiterhilisni  of  the  present  day  have  come  to  u.s  from  Krniice  and 
Enirlnnd,  or  raflifr  frotir  tlio  *.ci(*nti(ip  tendency  which  these  couiiti ii  s  assumed 
as  early  as  the  ia>t  enatury,  niul  have  merely  been  built  Up  among  us  into* 
system  and  dogma. 
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influence  upon  some  of  the  branclu's  of  the  liiuer  during  the  course  of  this 
■century  diminished  more  and  moiv,  and  conversely  the  natural  scionces, 
townnls  the  close  of  the  century,  be^aii  to  exercisi'  a  controlling  intlucnce 
iipoti  ululosophy  itself.  Under  the  shield  of  enli*rht.enmeut  ao-called, 
philosophy,  liowevor,  effected  some  practical  benefit  by  the  elevation  of 
medical  instruction  and  the  iuiproveiueuL  of  institutions  for  instruction. 

At  the  !iL'inl  of  the  systems  of  philosophy  which  gained  extended  influence  lu  the 
iSth  century  stands  the  first  German  system  of  importance,  the  Monadology  of 
Baron  Oottfr  Wilhelm  von  Lieiboiu  (1646-1716),  a  universal  genius  who  won  (he 
greatest  repntation  also  aa  a  mathematician  (he  invented  the  differentia)  and  integral 
•caiculas)  and  a  statesman.  His  philosophy,  which  originated  in  the  I7th  centnryf 
did  not  become  known  and  active  until  the  eighteenth.  He  himself  <lid  not  advance 
it  as  a  complete  theoretn.  As  such  it  was  first  publi'^licd  hy  hh  pupil  Christian  Wf*lff 
(1678-1754).  who  thu.s  reaped  a  considerable  harvest  of  bcibnitz's  fanif  especially  a.s 
he  expounded  his  doctrines  in  German,  while  Leibnitz  had  written  in  French  and 
Latin  only.  Leibnitz  was  the  inventor  of  the  so-called  mathematical  method  of 
teasoning,  which  gained  wide  diffusion  daring  the  last  century  and  even  made  its 
appearance  in  sermons  from  the  pulpit.  Wolff's  pupil,  Alex.  Gottlieb  Baumgarten 
(I7l4-17f>2),  was  the  creator  of  e  sthetics. 

The  doctrine  of  Leibnitz  i?;  dtiaHstic.  Matter  is  created,  but  after  crfation  Ims 
no  further  need  of  the  Creator.  It  and  its  powers  are  permanent,  and  it  is  subject  to 
the  laws  of  mechanics.  As  regards  the  world  of  spirit,  the  ba^is  of  the  Leibnitz- 
Wolffian  system  is  formed  by  the  assumption  of  minute,  indivisible^  intellifscnt  beings, 
the  so-called  monads,  which  as  such  are  capable  of  forming  conceptions,  and  are 
oonstituents  of  all  bodies  and  of  all  beings.  Within  the^^e  bodies,  by  means  of  the 
monad.4.  develop,  in  rf»ir<i!ar  jrrndation.  slunibcrinir  «onls.  animal  souls  and  reasoning 
souls,  as  well  as  being  and  thought.  To  tlu-  cb  :uiii'>>:  <>l  fbr-  conceptions  of  the^e 
monads  corresponds  the  grade  of  inteibgeuce  ot  tiie  corresponding  being.  The 
monads  of  roan  have  the  clearest  conceptions,  and  therefore  man  is  capable  of  the 
highest  intelligence.  The  individual  soul-like  atoms  or  automata  are  emanations  of  a 
central  monad,  who  is  nothing  else  than  God  himself,  and  they  stand,  as  regards  each 
other  and  with  respect  to  this  central  monad,  in  "  pre-established  harmony  "  {Harmo- 
nia  ppiestabilila  V  To  tbi.«  likewise  corresponffs  the  assumpiion  that  ever}  thinj;  which 
is,  is  always  the  Im  -t  po-sible  under  the  circumstances  (Optimism).  Leibnitz  in 
1695  was  the  first  who  laid  down  the  principle  of  the  vital  force. 

If  Leibnitz,  in  consequence  of  the  language  in  which  be  wrote,  had  suhstan> 
tially  only  a  national  influence,  it  was  very  different  with  the  so-called  Pietists, 
who  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  be  classed  as  philosophers  —  in  their  capacity  as 
8 kepticSi  opposed  to  the  orthodox  dogmatic  and  consistorial  theology  of  the  17th 
•century.  They  stood  —  a  Phil.  .lac.  Spener  (1()H6-170.5|,  Auir  Hprm.  Franeke 
<I6^>3-1727)  and  Arnold  —  in  manner  and  language  squarely  on  national  German 
grounds. 

Higher  still  in  the  last  respect  stands  Christ.  Thomasius  of  Leipzig  (1656-1728), 
the  intrepid  and  indefatigable  champion  of  light  and  freedom,  and  the  immortal 

-opponent  of  witchcraft  (everywhere  still  flourishing)  and  the  highly  criminal  justice 
of  the  rack.  He  was  tho  model  of  a  university  tfucher,  iit  which  po.'^ition  be  never 
bnmhled  himself  to  become  tbt^  servant  (;r  tool  of' a  party  or  cllqin-.  or  of  tbe  (  xi.sting 
authorities,  but,  under  the  iiatred  and  tl>e  persecution  of  these  and  of  his  servile 
oolleagnes,  he  ever  bore  aloft  the  banner  of  mental  and  moral  progress  unprofaned, 
like  a  i^nnine  knight  of  the  spirit.  It  roust  never  be  forgotten  that,  after  Paracelsus, 
he  was  the  first  among  his  colleagues  petrified  in  scholastic  l4itin  and  profound 
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pedantry,  who  selected  the  Qerman  tongue  for  the  delivery  of  .  hts  lecture*.*  CoapdM 
by  persecntioo  to  emigrate  to  Halle,  he  was  alM  indirectly  the  occasion  of  the 

foundation  in  thnt  city  of  tlio  university,  whtclk  acted  long  and  energetical^  is  a 
rock  of  emancipation  from  tho  domestic  and  foreijrn  intellectaal  yoke,  a  work  which 
the  uni\ fM>iti<r';  originally  considered,  and  should  ronj^ider  still.  lh*»ir  ta«;k 

111  biii^iatiii,  which,  so  far  as  regard*?  faith  iirni  iiiorHl>.  is  slow  to  disturb  the 
ancient  uaages,  the  assault  upon  the  old  ideas  was  made  ui  tirst  with  conceAiei} 
weapons  and  more  in  jest  than  in  earnest.  Hence  it  had  no  particular  effect  npoa 
either  the  outer  life  or  upon  science.  Among  the  champions  of  this  kind  of  warfare 
belong  the  aristocratic  s]><  |»tics  and  followers  of  Locke,  Anthony  Ashley  Coopfr. 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (lOTl-lTKV),  and  Viscount  Henry  St.  John  Bolingbroke  ■  ItiTr- 
1751).  Much  deeper,  however,  was  the  inHuence  of  the  philo^npVipr  and  hi.storiaa 
David  Hume  (1711-177tV),  to  whom,  in  contrast  with  the  Epicurtuiib  of  liiuh  life  just 
mentioned,  truth  in  itself  bad  some  value.  If  for  Hume  nothing  existed  out&ide  ot 
the  senses,  the  physician  David  Hartley  (1705-1757)  and  the  clergyman  Joseph 
Priestley  (1733-1804)  went  still  further,  the  former,  like  the  materialisu  of  the 
present  day,  declaring  the  brain  to  be  an  organ  for  the  secrclion  of  thought. 

The  English  philosophers  stood  in  intimate  relations  with  the  French  [mk^' 
adopted  their  hint."  and  ideas),  especially  through  the  doctrines  ol'  .\Iriiitf>«*]Mi*>u 
(16h6-17;i5K  Voitaire  (1(394-1778)  ami  Rousseau  (17I2-177«),  the  latter  liie  author  of 
the  following  maxim:  "If  the  sick  mun  trusts  to  himself  alone,  his  sole  hope  is 
indeed  in  Nature^  but  he  has  too  onfy  his  disease  to  dread."  They  occupied  «milsr 
relations  with  the  '*  Encyclopedists",  whose  leader  was  Diderot  (1713-1784).  Among 
the  latter  d'Alembert(1717-178S).  who  wrote  the  introduction  to  the  "Encyclopedie  '. 
was  the  most  important  Pnrt  of  the  contribulers  to  this  work  were  materialist?,  like 
Holhnch  ( 17'2.'1-1TS0)  of  Ileiiioslicim  in  the  Palntinrite.  Diderot,  Condorcet  '  171:^-17^4!, 
Claude  Adrieii  Ib  Ketiu.s  i  I  7  1 1  77 1  i,  Mariuonti  l  il723-17yyv  '.ind  undoubiediy  tins, 
tendency  of  thuirij  gained  some  inliuence  upon  the  course  ot  medical  view^,  thau^ 
chiefly  at  a  later  period.  Jul.  OfiVuy  de  laHettrie  (1709-1751)  wma  the  earlicKtef  the 
French  materialists.  The  sensualistic  doctrines  of  the  ahbft  Condillae  (1715-17^01. 
who  introduced  and  popularized  in  Prance  the  idea  that  the  Baconian  method  of 
experience  and  induction  was  essential  to  the  correclnes.'^  of  the  re.«ulis  of  thought, 
and  the  teachings  of  the  physician  Pierre  .Tea ii  (Icor!:c  Cabanis  ( 1757- 1  ^"08^  who 
developed  his  vii'w.«,  had  a  very  important  inlliu  iue  iijion  medical  ideua.  especially 
those  of  the  French.  Cabunis  was  author  of  tiie  uiu^ims  '  Medicine  is  a  conjectaisl' 
science  *'*  and  "  The  nerves  constitute  the  entire  man  The  influence  of  these  vieva 
was  displayed  particularly  in  the  school  of  Hontpellier  and  even  by  Biehat. 

The  bare  and  putaUve  "  enlicbienment'',  noarished  by  French  refuse,  vss 
defended  in  Germany  Iqr  Ntcolai  (17H:{-181IK  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  religioos 
or  mystic  fendeney  wns  repreeented  l-y  Tfariiuim  1 73^17i<3j  and  Lav  utor  ( 1 7  J 1-1801 1 ; 
criticism  ;u»  i  tlio  et  riet  ptioii  (>f  jioetry.  r<  l^uioti  and  history.  a<?  elements  of  the  liiitf^rj 
of  civihzaljon,  by  Herder  \  I7  i4-IH03),  whom  it  has  recently  been  endeavortrd  to  aimkt 
a  predecessor  of  Darwin ;  artistic  and  religious  criticism,  most  nob^y  by  Liwag 
( 1729-1781 ).  one  of  the  intellectual,  and  indeed  political,  reformers  of  Oennaay^  and 
■  ■  >        ■  — '  '" ' 

1.  Matters  had  gone  so  far  In  Germany  that,  according  to  Luther,  a  Gennan,  towards 

the  doe  of  the  iTtli  ceT^tmy  cmi!d  say  that  he  had  wiitten  hU  es»iay  In  G^rtnaT? 
because^  it  was  not  dedicated  to  eternity,  and  accurdingly  no  one  ought  to  blaoie 
him  for  it ! 

S.  Celsufl  says:  "lUa  tamen  moderattns  subjiciam :  oonjectoralem  aitesn  eueemedW 
dnan,  rationemque  conjectone  talem  eesr^  ut  eum  sispiii»allq]ajuMlo  reqmodertt^ 
interdum  tameu  faliat."  (U.) 
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the  jrrontest  man  anion;:  tho  cr<MU  spirits  of  tlio  Iiist  century.  His  struggle  for 
religious  tolerBtion  i,even  of  the  Jews;  is  worthy  of  speciiil  remembrance. 

Influentiftt  too  npou  medicine  were  the  doctrines  of  the  in'eateet  philosopher  of 
the  18tb  centarj,  the  critic  par  exeellenett  the  *'  Seg:e  of  KfinigiBherfc*',  IminftiiQel  Kent 
(1724^1804).  He  claimed  even  the  understandinK  as  nn  olyeet  of  criticHl  invp.«ti(rn- 
tton  find  by  the  method  of  internnl  oh^ervatton  of  sflf,  or  oxppripnro,  dffincd  its 
liuiiu«.  He  was  willing  to  allow  to  t!i<'  natural  scienc-cs  ami  parlicularly  to  nK  tiicinc 
nothing  but  d  priori  or  niatheinatical  reasuniiiif  as  the  method  and  way  of  ubluining 
«  knowledge  of  nature,  end  thas,  if  he  had  acquired  greater  itnnicdiate  influence  on 
tlie  eoune  of  medical  science  in  his  day,  he  would  have  made  theorizing  stilt  more 
popnlar  in  medicine. 

Fn  afcordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  deductive  mr'lhod  prevailed  also  in 
jari.sprudf-ncf,  that  is  to  say  this  science  endeavored  to  lay  down  on  <i  priori  print  iples 
A  system  of  natural  law,  which  might  claim  authority  for  all  times  and  people,  and 
by  which  a  revolt  from  the  existing  law  might  be  inaojEurated  and  a  sort  of  legal 
revolution  effected. 

In  educational  matters  too  a  "Retuin  to  Nature"  wac  preached  (and  even 
practised^  a  subject  in  which,  indeed.  Rousseau  took  the  initiative.  Tht^  doctrine 
broaght  with  it  as  great  extravagances  as  advantages.  In  Germany  Basedow 
<"  Phiiantbropin and  Salzmann  (Schnepfenthal)  had  chief  and  permanent 
inflaeoce  npon  pedagogy. 

If  the  postulate  of  a  purely  deductive  method  in  medicine  has  proved 
historically  as  unsatisfactory  as  that  of  the  purely  analytic  system  of  the 
present  day,  on  the  other  hand  the  former  displayed  its  brilliant  side  in  the 
chemistry  of  the  18th  century. 

For  nnqnestionably  chemistry  attained  to  the  high  grade  of  scientific  develop- 
ment which  it  reached  daring  the  last  century  solely  by  following  the  deductive 
method.  Under  any  other  system  it  would,  fr<trn  tlin  very  mass  of  aconninlatt  d  fiicts, 
have  fallen  into  such  a  chaos  as  that  in  which  nndicino  fitni.s  itself  at  the  present  day. 
The  revoiuiion  in  chemistry  was  brought  about  by  Stalil  s  doctrine  of  the  "phlogiston", 
a  principle  assumed  <i  priori,  as  welt  as  a  pecnliar  snbstance  in  all  combustible 
bodi^it.  which,  almost  as  a  matter  of  contae»  was  at  once  employed  in  medicine  to 
establish  a  theory*.  For  whatever,  in  the  course  of  ntrr-'^  ndmits  of  being  so  employed, 
cannot  (as  we  have  already  seen  sufficiently,  and  sliri'f  nUeri  see  atrnin^  ever  escape 
eueli  a  fate.  This  occurred  in  the  present  itistunce  wli.-n,  after  the  discovery  of  oxygen 
by  Karl  Wilh.  Scbeele  (1742-1786)  and  Joseph  Priestley  (17;^3-1S04)  in  the  year  i774, 
the  correct  theory  of  combustion  (and  respiration),  as  opposed  to  the  so-called  '*anti> 
phlogistic"  theory  of  Stahl.  was  deduced  by  Antoine  Laurent  Lavoisier  (the  founder 
of  quantitative  analysis ;  born  174!^,  guillotined  in  1794)  from  the  discovery  that  bodies 
increase  in  weight  Hiirinir  comhnstion.  Lavoisier  alfio  taufrht  the  indestructibility  of 
matter  and  demonstrated  that  air  cuntiisted  of  oxygen  and  moufotte" — nitrogen, 
and  that  it  was  not  an  elementary  body.  Henry  Cavendish  (1731-1810;  and  James 
Watt  (1736-1819)  were  the  first  to  demonstrate  in  1781  the  non-elementaiy  character 
of  watcr»  by  showing  that  it  was  a  product  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen.  A  large 
number  of  elements  were  discovered  in  tlie  Isth  century:  arsenic  and  co'oalt  by 
Brandt,  to  whom  the  discovery  of'  phosphoi  us  in  lt>6y  has  been  also  aserilx  d  :  Chlor- 
tne  and  tiuorinc  by  Scheele;  chromium  by  N'auquelin;  nitrogen  by  Hutherford ;  plati- 
num and  molylklenttm  by  Wood;  nickel  by  Cronstedt;  nraninm  and  sirconinm  by 
Klaproth;  manganese  by  Oahn  etc  Antoine  Fran9ois  de  Ponrcroy  (1756-1809), 
henrever.  furnished  t!ie  first  medico^hemicat  investigations  upon  or^nised  bodies, 
g.  milk,  chyle,  bile  etc. 
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In  the  ilt'partiiit  rU  oT  physics  and  iiiuthematics,  which  enjoyed  a  more  j  rofouod 
ScieiitiBc  cultivation  ui  liie  lauids  of  the  iiuuiortiil  Edni.  Ualle^'  ( 1656-1 742;  ot  Oiford. 
who  hy  the  first  ealcnlation  of  the  orbit  of  a  comet  jfave  to  Mtrolog}-,  or  the  wipw- 
stitioD  of  the  infloftnce  and  iwrtent  of  comets  in  regurd  to  diseuea  etc.,  ft  blow  »iinUtf 
to  that  of  the  earlier  Copernicus  and  Kepler;  Jean  BernonlU  (ibesis  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  vital  force.  17  V'  :  Dollond  lachroumtic  telescope  etc.,  l7o8),  van  Mnjschen- 
.broeck  (1W»2  17i>i  i  ot  ii^yden;  Dionis  Papin,  profosor  of  physics  in  Marburg;  !'r»t 
steamboHt,  Papin  i$  digester);  the  famous  Lt-oiiliard  Kiiler  M 707-1  of  I'm^l, 
Fabreobeit  (1686-1736),  a  mechanician  of  Dantzig  (.determination  oi  ihc-  zero  point  of 
mercuKj  in  melting  snow  and  saltpeter);  Andr.  Celsius  (1701-174'()  of  Upeala  {ttm- 
•tan<^of  the  melting  point  of  iron,  1730);  Reaumur  (1683^1757;  conataneyof  the 
boilin>!-poini  of  water.  1742);  Joseph  Black  (specific  and  latent  heat,  1759;  causticity 
of  the  alkalis)  of  Bordeaux,  professor  in  Hdinbur>!;h;  la  Condamine  (1701-1774*. 
Laplncr'  f  1719-1827)  and  many  othrrs.  it  was  particularly  the  phenom»*na  of  mapne;- 
ism  and  declricitv.  discovored  (^r  ^ticciaiiv  studied  bv  litntri  Alovsio  Galvnni  1 17147- 

•  I  »  •  • 

1798;  Galvaaism,  Will/  of  liologua,  Count  Alessandro  \  olta  (1745-1827),  Prokop 
Diwisch  U<(96-1765 ;  first  lightning-rod)  — anticipating:  lieuj.  FrankliD  (l7(N^nM>. 
Nicholson, '^bant  Rumford  (who  came  near  the  mechanical  tbeorj  of  heat);  Dafej 
(nei;ati%'e  and  positive  electricity*  1773);  Gray  (conductors  and  nOB-conductor»  «f 
c1<-(-tricity,  1727),  and  others,  which  exercised  an  influCDCe,  not  alwajs  urholesome. 
upon  the  theory  and  pr.ictieo  nf  modtcine. 

The  IHth  century  ttjo  broii>ihl  forward  that  iiiventiou,  w  hich,  in  its  further  develop- 
ment in  our  own  century,  has  effected  a  revolution  in  technics  and  commerce  — the 
Steam  entcine.  Dionis  Papin  as  early  as  1707  travelled  between  Cassel  and  Minden 
upon  a  vessel  propelled  by  steam.  James  Watt  in  1784  improved  the  steam  enm'se- 
80  greatly  that  he  may  almost  be  considered  as  its  inventor.  The  Amerfcun  Robeit 
Fulton  (1765-1815)  invented  our  present  steamboat  ^\H0'^  or  l'S07),  and  Georc«» 
Stephenson  (1781-1S4H>  of  Wylam,  near  Newcastle,  tho  locnmotive  By  means  of 
thene  inventions  of  men  of  the  last  century  the  civilizaiiun  ut  our  own  century  wa* 
directed  into  paths  heretofore  entirely  uobeard-of.  They  likewise  became  indirectly 
serviceable  to  medicine,  and  especially  to  militaiy  surgery. 

Meteorology  was  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  astrology  and  made  8nbeervientt<^ 
medicine  (and  agricalture^.  In  tliis  department  special  service  was  rendered  by  tbe 
court-cannn  .Tiu.  Ilpmmer  IT;.:;  IT'JO),  of  Hornhach  near  Zweihrticken.  who  i-yrn  nt 
this  period  en-eied  mcti  iu nlotricai  stations,  an<l  in  ptxvU  monthly  report  p^lt*il^iitKl 
statistics  of  diseases  and  dt  ath.':.  and  Hetz  ^inventor  of  the  quill  hygrometer  and 
author  of  "Meleorologie  applique  4  la  m^decine  ec  1'  agricnllure".) 

The  systematic  cultivation  too  of  botany,  and  the  discovery  of  numerous  new 
plants,  which  were  made  known  and  in  part  introduced  into  therapeutics  by  the  two 
Forsters,  Condamlne,  Juan  and  Antonio  Ulloa,  Karl  Peter  Thunbf  r;i  174:'  I ^2i^  , 
Stephen  Hales  i  lH77  17^1  fir-^t  lurniodynnmnmeter,  173;i),  -foh  .lak  Sc  tieuchzer 
(1672-1733),'  profcHsor  in  Zurich,  aud  his  brother  Johann,  Job.  Jak.  DUleuius  (ib^i- 

1.  He  believed  lie  had  found  the  skeleton  of  a  man  In  the  diluvium.  lu  like  manner 

In  the  thirth's  of  tli»'  IHtli  century  Meioati  declared  the  so-called  thundet-'«tonesi 
(I)«tnnerkeile)  to  he  stotir  imji!*  iiii  tit- cf  pi«>lii^t(»t Ic  man.  In  tlir  ]:\'<t  tMrd  of 
the  IStli  centuiy  Ksper  found  luiiuan  \iout-s  in  the  diluviinn.  in  addition  to 
diluvial  bones  of  antmalA.  though  Cuvier  opposed  this  view  with  the  asstiniptlon 
that  man  first  began  lili»  existence  In  the  alluvial  peiiod.   lie  believed  the 

ililiivial  ant!  alhwial  eras  sejiarated  h\  :\  n'V»»liiti<Mi  i.f  tin-  f.-\ith,  a  view  which 
muintaiiicd  voune  down  to  IacII.  who  in  advanced  the  now  L'e'tera!!y 

accepted  theory  of  the  ^low  transformation  tif  the  earth.  Darwin  tanglit  tke 
same  tiling  regarding  the  animal  kingdom.  The  existence  of  dllovial  nftD  was 
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1747  <,  prof€5!?or  in  Oiessen  and  final!}' in  Oxford,  Ileinricti  Ilrrnli.  Kupp  (died  1719 
ia  poverty*  at  Jena)  ot  Gicsscn,  Jacquin  (after  17G8  in  \  K^unai  and  many  others,  did 
not  ramaiii  without  influence  upon  medicine,  ihough  this  was  onlj  conspicuous  in  a 
lew  OMee.  Physicians  especially  were  excited  (though  only  to  fntile  investigations 
of  the  same  kind)  by  the  systematic  labors  of  the  immortal  Karl  von  Linne  (ITOT- 
177B)  of  Hasliult  in  Smaland.  his  pupil  Johann  Chriftiiui  Dai)if>I  vnii  Scliiclu  r  'lT:»y- 
1810^,  profosfsor  in  Erlanir^'n.  subsequent!}'  imperial  counst  llnr,  jiln  .-^'u  ian-iti-ordinnry 
and  "  Hofpfalzijrraf,"  Bernard  and  his  nephew  Autoine  Laurent  de  J ussieu  (1748- 
IS:^!),  «ad  at  the  same  period  an  e^er  increasing  number  of  physicians  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  this  important  accessary  branch,  which  supplied  a  favorite  for 
recreation  to  many  of  them  during  the  I8th  century. 

The  same  fortane,  at  least  in  the  same  degree,  did  not  befkll  the 
department  of  mineralogy, 

which  in  \^t\\  century  whs  transformed  into  a  science  hy  the  labors  of  Job  Gott- 
schalk  WulItrisK'?  i  I70!»--!78o),  Torbern  Bergmann  ( 173.') -!  7*^1*,  Aw]  Friedr.  Ci<)ii'trHt 
(1722-1765;,  ail  three  Swedes,  but  particularly  throu^lj  the  hibors  of  the  Ihuiuus 
Abraham  Gotttob  Werner  (1750-1817)  of  Freiburg.  The  tatter  also  elevated  geology 
(a  German  creation)  into  a  science.  In  Prance  Rom^  de  1'  Isle  (1736-1790)  and  the 
famons  crystal iographer  Hauy  (1743-1822)  distinguished  themselves  in  an  eminent 
degree. 

Finally  /ouiogy,  which  enjoyed  a  uumber  of  laborers  (j[Uite  uarivaled  ia 
the  history  of  the  «ic!enct»«». 

exercised  an  aeiive  intluence  upon  medicine  and  especially  upon  anatomj".  We 
meniSon  only  the  names  of  count  George  Louis  Leclerc  Buffun  (1707-1788),  of 
d*  Attbenton,  Vicq  d'  Azyr,  Charles  Bonnet  de  Lacep^de  (1756-1828),  Lazaro  Spal* 
lanzani  (1729-17I»9)  professor  in  Pavia;  the  I^ane  O,  F.  Muller  first  described  care* 
fully  and  classified  tlie    Infusoria''  of  Linna'us,  giving  plates  of  them  in  his  jiiotieer 
work  entitled  "AniriKitouIii    infti-^oria"  ptc,  17HG;  .lob  Thrist.  Daniel  voii  Schreber, 
Jac.  Christ  Schiitl'et.  .^upt  t iuiendent  in  Kegeoiiburg,  and  the  most  famous  of  zoolo^iista 
next  toBuflTon,  Ueorge  Leopold  Christian  FriedrichDagobert,  Baron  von  Cuvier  (lies'- 
1831)  of  Montb^liard,  at  that  time  still  in  Wiirtemberg,  after  Schiller  the  most  famons 
pupil  of  the  '  Knrlscbule  ",  by  whom  comparative  anatomy  was  first  elevated  10  a 
science.    Tuvier's  uctiviiy  in  this  department  falls  mostly  within  the  present  century. 
From  the  t'nipfroinc  it  is  sufficiently  manifest  what  an  active  nn<]  .'iucfe>*Hful  cultiva- 
tion the  natural  sciences  enjoyed  in  the  li«th  century.    It  follows  pnrtly  from  what 
has  been  already  said,  and  it  will  be  further  shown  in  the  following  exposition  of  the 
theones  of  this  period,  that  certain  branches  of  natural  science  began  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  that  influence,  which  they  have  attained  in  so  high  a  de>:ree  during  the 
pr<»«f'nt  rf-nfnry  —  Tf  m?iy  be  remfirkrMl  In  (liis  p'm  e  that  in  the  iStli  century  the 
nauiral  sciences  belonged  in  the  piotrramme  of  "  eahKhtenment'  j  as  they  now  belong 
in  the  department  of    edueuiiuii  . 

In  the  IStb  century,  (juite  in  contrast  to  our  own  whii  h  delightii  onlj 
in  itself,  the  study  of  the  uiicieiit  physicians  found  nuinorous  votaries  and 
cultivators,  for  philology,  as  such,  also  made  as  great  an  advance  in  this 

demonstrated  by  discoveries  in  Abbeville,  the  "Schusseiuiuelle  "  in  Wiirtemberg, 
the  robbers' cave  n*^;u- H»*c:«*n'<btirR  etc.,  and  T'tmrber  de  I'erthe  proved  that  tbo 
stone  wedges  etc.  oi  ilie  diluvial  valley  of  the  .sonune  were  the  implements  of 
men  (1834).  At  the  present  day  the  existence  of  diluvial  man  is  regarded  as 
established.  Scheuchzer  \vm  tlie  first  to  raise  the  question,  and  deserves  great 
credit  for  his  penetratiou  ( Joh.  Uanke). 
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period,  us  it  had  done  in  the  Kith  century.  We  may  mentimi  only  a  lew 
names  Fr.  A.  Wolf,  Heyne,  Klotz,  Krnesti,  Adelung.  K.  A.  BiUt4?er  Adm 
Dacier,  Count  t'uylus  etc.  From  the  number  of  physicians  wlir)  uccupied 
tliemselves  with  literary  studies  we  will  distiniruish  the  Orientalist  Job 
Jac.  Reisko  ( lTllj-1774),  D.  W.  Triller  in  Witteul>er*r.  the  famous  iiivt  ^  i- 
gators  J.  C.  W.  Moehsen  in  Berlin,  Ph.  Gabr.  Hensler,  Ch.  G.  Ackcriuujiu 
in  Altdorf,  C.  G.  Grmicr  in  Jena,  E.  G.  Baldinger,  professor  in  Jena,  Gut- 
tingen  and  Marburg,  the  great  Sprengel,  and  J.  F.  Bhiniciibath.  —  lu 
France  it  was  the  Greek  Adamantios  Koraes  (Goray.  died  1833).  who  there 
awakened  his  ancient  countrymen  to  new  life,  la  Italy,  besides  Morgagni. 
Ant.  Cocchi  in  Florence  (died  1758)  Giov,  L.  Bianconi  (1717-1781)  in 
Rome,  and  finally  Leonardo  Targa  (1730-1815)  in  Verona,  were  emiuent 
in  this  department. 

Among  the  universities  founded  in  the  18th  century 
(BrenUtt  1702.  Folda  1711.  Boon  1771,  Stattgart  1781,  Pestb  1794  and  oibm,  mc 
of  which  have  perished),  OdUingen,  founded  bjr  George  August  II.  in  1737  (iti  finC 
professors  were  Haller,  0.  GottL  Ricbter  nnd  Job.  A.  Segner  of  Preuburg),  Erlatifien, 
founded  in  1743  by  Friedrtch,  mar^irave  of  Bayreutli,  and  Muoater,  1760,  wece  im> 
portnnt  nurserips  of  medical  sfience  almost  from  their  foundation 

Tn  luMition  t<}  all  these,  medicine  found  continued  cultivation  in  the 
learned  societies,  which  constantly  arose  in  increasing  numbers. 

The  fnllowing  were  established  durin;:  the  course  of  the  centnr}- :  the  earliest  in 
Oerinauy  vnm,  that  founded  in  the  year  170U  by  Frederick  1.,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Leibnitz,  who  was  also  its  first  president  —  the  "Koni^ilicbe  Gesellschaft  der  Wiiiea- 
scbftflten  und  freien  KUnste  zu  Berlin  *\  in  addition  to  which  a  ''Nene  gelebtte 
Qesellflchaft"  appeared  in  the  coarse  of  the  same  year.  Both  were  ooited  in  the  year 
1744  by  FrtHbrick  the  Great  into  the  Koni^rliche  Academic".  The  '*  Konigiicbe 
Gesellschaft  der  WisM-nschnften  zu  Gottingen  "  was  then  foundod  in  1751  through 
the  influence  of  Haller.  Hestdcs  these  two  exceedingly  famous  societiep.  th»^i^  wrre 
founded  in  the  father-lands,  ai  thai  lime  so  numerous,  the  "  Churbaieriscbe  Akudemie 
der  Wissenscbaften  "  of  Munich  (1759),  the  *' Churpfulzische  Akademie  der  Wiss«n> 
schafteo"  of  Mannheim  (1703).  the  "Cburmaineische  Akademie"  of  Erfnrt  (1751), 
and  an  **  Oekonomiache  (Jesellscbaft *'  of  Leipxig  (1765).  Switzerlaod.  which  had 
Ion;:  lost  its  liiirh  rank  in  the  cultivation  of  the  medical  sciences,  received  a  new 
impulse  tliroiiirh  tlie  "  Of'sellS'Chaft  der  Aerzte  nnd  Naturforschf'r"  of  Basel  (175I> 
and  the  '  Naturforscliende  Gesellschaft"  of  Zurich  (1757),  and  to  a  less  degrte 
through  the  "  Schintznacher  patriotische  (ieseilschaft  fur  alle  Schweizer-Aerxle 
As  regards  foreign  countries,  in  France  tlie  "Soci^c^s  Rojales  des  Science'*  of  Bor- 
deaux (1714),  Montpellier  (1706),  Lyons  (1724),  Dijon  (1725)  and  other  places  wece 
called  to  life,  and  the  "Soci^t^  RoTal(>  de  Medicine"  of  Paris  was  founded  by  I^AMone 
<1717-nS8),  while  England  received  in  1767  its  "Society  of  Physicians"  of  I^ndon, 
and  in  Kdinburgh  a  society  of  similar  nnnie  was  formed  ns  early  as  the  ynr  ITni  * 
Besides  these  were  estaMislied  ihe  "  Imperiul  HiiH.<;iHn  8«>ciety  "  '»f  Si  Peter^^hurjE 
(1724),  *' Hoyal  Swedish  Academies"  at  Stockholm  (17:»y)  and  L'psaia  11740,1,  the 

1.  lam  not  quite  certain  to  what  associations  tliese  titles  refer.  'Hw  only  medical 
societies  of  importance  founded  in  <lreat  !?ritaiti  during  the  18th  century  with 
whicli  I  aui  acquainted  are  "Tlie  Koyal  Medical  M)ciety  of  Edinburgh  founded 
in  1737  and  chartered  In  1778,  *'Tbe  Medical  Society  of  London",  founded  1171 
and  "The  Abemettilan  (wciety  of  liondon",  founded  in  179S.  (H.) 
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Holhirnlse  M)\aUchap{\v  der  Weetenschnpnon"  at  lluarlem.  VHsstntren  and  Un*'pr- 
dtitn,  the  '  iioyal  Danish  Socitfty  '  of  Stockholm,  ihe  '  Institute  of  the  fi'ciencvs  and 
Arts"  at  Bologna,  the  "  Ho^al  Society  "  at  Turin  etc. 

la  addition  to  ihe  caltivatioD  of  the  actenoes  in  the  '*Akten",  ^'Abhand* 
lungen",  "Memoirea",  ^'Oommentarieii"  "Anzeigen ''Tranaaclioiis*^  ''Hand- 
linger*',  "Skrifter"  etc.,  published  by  thcee  aodetiea,  the  efforta  at  criticiam 
were  apecially  promoted  by  the  Commeroium  norimbei^nae",  which 
enjoyed  an  international  importance  ;  by  the  ^^allgemeine  dentaohe  Bibli* 
otbek",  which,  aa  earlj  aa  the  oloee  of  the  oentuiy,  could  point  to  100 
▼olamea;  by  the  "OOttingen'achen  gelehrten  Anaeigen",  which  enjoyed 
special  advantagea  in  the  co-operation  of  Haller ;  by  the  "Jena'ache  all' 
eemeine  Literatuneitnng "  and  numeioua  ezdaaively  medical  Jonmala 
ander  the  titlea  of  "Bibliotheken",  "Magazinea"  etc.,  etc. 

The  fiimona  weekly  journal,  **I>er  Ant'*,  of  the  talented  and  phlloao- 
phic  Vnzer  waa  calculated  rather  for  the  great  maaa  of  readera.  It  waa 
clealgned,  aocoiding  to  the  programme  of  the  century,  to  serve  the  cause  of 
'^enlightenment",  to  which  a  large  number  of  books  and  treatises  of  the 
popular  sort  were  dedicated  by  Tiasot,  Zimmermann  and  others. 

The  journalism  of  the  18th  oentuiy  displayed  too  an  entirely  peculiar 
<cliaracter:  it  went,  on  the  whole,  careftally  into  the  selection  of  its  matter, 
was  not  interlarded  with  so-called  interesting  cases,  easy  to  be  found  and 
long'Winded,  or  manuthctuied  to  order  and  atupidly  utilized,  and  waa  not 
to  an  excessive  degree  in  the  bonds  of  individaal  publishers  and  literaiy 
speculators,  but  was  under  the  control,  and  in  some  cases  the  actual 
property,  of  eminent  savanta.  From  the  fact  that  the  language  of  these 
Journals  was  still  Latin,  their  influence  was  more  international  than  it  is 
to-day. 

It  is  self-evident  that  even  in  the  18th  century,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  and  institutions  devoted  to  the  service  of  "enlightenment",  every* 
thing  ^vas  not  thoroughly  '^enlightened'*.  The  famous  de  Hal^n  e.  g. 
defended  the  existence  of  demons,  and  a  professor  of  theology,  Angel. 
MUrz,  as  late  as  1760  discussi  1  witches  nnd  magic  in  a  book  devoted  to 
this  subject  (Something  of  the  same  kind  has  been  done  recently  by 
Perty  of  Berne).  The  burning ^f  witches,  which  occurred  in  Glarus  as  late 
as  1783,  casts  still  stronger  lights  and  shadows  upon  the  18th  century. 
Witches  were  burned  in  Mexico  too  as  late  as  1877,  and  in  1821  there  was 
still  a  statute  regarding  witches  in  Ireland.  Vilroar,  about  the  middle  of 
this  century,  again  defended  the  belief  in  witches.  All  this,  in  addition  to 
other  evidences,  proves  that  the  mark  which  the  most  eminent  spirits  of 
any  age  place  before  themselves,  can  be  attained  by  a  small  number  onlj', 
never  by  the  mass,  nnd  that  error  and  delusion  affect  the  masses  much 
more  quickly,  and  stick  to  them  infinitely  more  closely,  than  their  oppo- 
sites. 

How  oho  can  wp  pTphnn  tlip  ordor  of  the  lllnmitmti,  and  f-urh  phenomena  us  the 
attainment  of  a  grwat  fullowitiji  by  un  luiuianuel  ."^wedenborii  t  1689-1772',  n  Father 
Joseph  Gassner  (1727-1779)  and  an  ion-keeper  Schrlipfer  of  Leipzig  (he  4»hol  himself 
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in  1774/,  of  whom  thi-  fot  iner  t;iupto3'ed  the  aid  of  celestial  myBticisrn,  tiie  Utter  ilhX 
of  exorcisms,  in  cuseh  of  disease  ?  How  else  can  we  consider  possible  the  impofttmes 
of  •  Connt  Aleawfttidro  Cagliostro  (1 743-1795).  of  a  St.  Germain  (whose  so-calM 
"  Lebenstliee ",  a  purgative  tea,  still  eziets  in  oar  pbannaeolofj),  or  tbe  miraei** 
performed  nt  th*>  grave  of  Francois  de  Paris  in  the  jreara  1727-17827  To  ocespf 
oneself  with  such  superstitions*  belonged,  even  in  the  century  of  enlijiliteniuent.  to  tLe 
noh!*'  p:i«<ion«,  and  even  distinguished  physicians,  like  Fried.  HoflTinann  nod  fiili 
more  de  ilaen,  were  defenders,  or  perhapa  believers,  of  such  trumpery.  nereaT:»-r 
we  shall  also  meet  with  a  Mesmer.  whose  influence  has  descended  to  our  ovo  oajr. 
As  late  as  the  year  1773,  he  who  drew  out  of  the  water  a  nan  drowning  or  diowncd. 
and  he  who  killed  a  dog  in  self-defence,  was  regarded  among  laborers  as  "dia- 
honored 

Rut  opposeil  to  these  stand  more  agreeable  phenomena  1  From  the 
bloom  of  belles-lettres  German  medicine  drew  an  advantage  which  iuu«t 
not  be  underestimated.  The  zeal  thereby  arouseil  for  art  in  general,  ainl 
for  the  art  of  language  in  particular,  brought  it  aboot  that  the  I>atm 
tongue,  which  until  late  in  the  century  had  been  tdone  considered  worthy 
of  a  savant  and  particularly  of  a  professor,  was  no  longer  employed  by  a 
few  of  the  inn^t  (^mineut  physicians  in  any  of  their  works,  and  by  oiheth 
was  discarded  at  least  in  many  of  them.  Moreover  physicians  devoted 
themselves,  so  far  as  circumstances  would  admit,  to  the  cultivation 
rhetorical  forms.  The  official  language  of  the  univer^-itifs.  however,  was 
not  as  yet  German.  From  this  struggle  after  versatility  of  aocomplish- 
mcnts  there  arose  in  medicine  during  the  18th  century  a  grf>up  of  classical 
writer?,'  ?*niall  indeed,  but  on  this  account  to  be  estimate*!  only  tlie  more 
highly,  in  whom  artistic,  moral  and  scientific  perfection  were  equally 
united. 

3.  MEDIOAL  BTBTBHB  AVD  TBB0BIE8  OF  TBB  18TH  OEVTITBT. 

If  the  17th  ceulurv  was  the  age  of  medical  schools,  liie  IRth  \va>  tiie 
age  of  S3*stenis  antl  Ihcortcs.  None  of  the  preceding  rcnturicr?  cxliil  its, 
even  approximately.  m>  iin  at  a  iiuinl>e'r  of  the  latter  ;  ituk-cd  all  pr«M.« dmg 
history  is  scarci-ly  so  rich  in  such  developments.  Tbev  spnine  up  wi'h 
premature  liixiiriaiui'  tVom  ibe  soil  of  medicine,  saturated  with  tlic 
mature  and  its  yet  insufficiently  digested  material  deriv***!  fr<»iii  ilu- 
ii.iU.iaL  sciences  —  a  material  conceived  ^  priori,  in  op|x»&itioii  Im 
method  of  the  preceding  century  —  and  thoroughly  slee|>e<l  in  its  own 
newly  acquired  stores  of  knowledge.  But  the^-  appeared  only  to  wither 
and  pass  away  even  more  rapidly  almost  than  they  arose,  or  perbai« 
merelv  to  strugiile  for  a  time  with  some  rival  for  a  brief  existence  —  a 
Struggle  in  which  both  stimulated  into  utter  corruption  the  germ  of  de<ayf 
which  they  contained  from  their  birth. 

1.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  so-called  "Christian  Science".  '  Fait^    iires'  tt  id 

omne  'jennit,  tli-'jvfi'-f  tlip  "  ctili'jhtnTmient"  of  i\w  urcat  l<>th  ccntui  > .  H.) 

2.  Couipaie  llciiincli  K«»iilts  bom  in  l»:.'<  at  Vegesack,  \wm  iireiuen),  'Die  medicini. 

achen  Klasslkcr  lieutscblands,  Ferd.  Enke»  Stuttfjart,  1S75",  and  Hlnehfeld, 
Leipalg. 
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If  w  e  wislietl  to  prove  the  baneiiueas  and  untenalMlity  of  sysleinatia 
elaborations  of  medicine,  which  arc  based  for  the  most  part  only 
some  few  facts,  and  these  interpreted  by  entluisiasra,  the  history  of  the 
ajedicul  s^'stems  of  the  18th  century,  in  their  day  so  hiijhly  vahml  on  the 
one  side,  and  so  strongly  oj>pofeed  on  thi-  otlier.  would  alone  almost  suttice. 

That,  in  addition  to  the  new  systems,  those  of  tlie  latro-cheuiists 
and  latro-mathematiciaus  of  the  17th  oentuiy  ooold  still  show  nnmerous 
foUoweiv  antil  fkr  into  the  18th  oetitt»>-,  we  haye  already  shown,  for  the 
sake  of  eomi^ltteness,  in  onr  preceding  account  of  these  systems.  Thus 
also  the  two  centuries  remained  in  unbroken  connexion.  Into  some  of 
these  new  systems  even  the  doctrines  of  the  former  systems  were  trans- 
ferred, or,  under  new  names  and  with  a  few  changes,  the  whole  83*stematic 
basts  of  the  old  systems  was  adopted  by  the  new,  as  will  become  manifest 
in  our  account  of  the  latter.   Frequently  too  old  ideas  under  new  names 
and  denominations  came  into  prominence  and  popularity ;  for  most  so- 
called  new  systems  have  always  been  in  the  main  revivals  of  the  old,  made 
to  appear  new  by  some  few  additions. 

Moreover  the  medicine  of  the  18th  century'  received  from  the  srateme 
which  crowded  bo  rapidly  upon  eacli  other  a  leaven,  always  active  and 
constantly  reneweii,  so  that  it  drew  from  them  continually  tliat  benefit 
which  active  iiitorchange  of  idea«  and  thoughts  ever  brings  in  nil  (iepart- 
ments.     For  it  has  alwa^'s  bron  tin-  fact  thnt  systems  have  permayiently 
disturlj<^<l  an<l  arrested  tlio  dcwlopincnt  of  nii'dicinc  only  when,  like  the 
I)o«rmalic  und  the  lialenie,  they  liave  too  long  preserved  an  undis'puted 
asri  ndanfy.    Besides,  the  rage  for  sytiloni^i.  ot  medicine  in  the  ISlh  century 
did  not  degenerate  into  pure  theory,  hut  Iwside  anU  wiUiin  these  system* 
the  art  of  observation  wa.s  enltivutod  in  a  prominent,  tliough  not  the  so- 
calletl  exact  way,  and  was  always  practised  carefully  and  soberly,  with  the 
sole  aid  of  reason  and  the  natural  senses.    But  ])ad,  alas,  worse  than  bad, 
was  the  final  influence  of  theories  upon  therapeutics  (an  a))parentlr  nec- 
essary result  even  down  to  the  present  day),  although  this  is  precisely  the 
department  which  ought  least  to  lapse  into  theory.   For  otherwise  enthu- 
siasm, harmless  in  itself,  becomes  converted  not  rarely  into  actual  murder, 
and  murder  which  involves  the  additional  horror  of  resulting  tsom  the 
good  intentions  of  a  humane  art.   The  first  purely 

a.  Eclectic  System, 

similar  to  that  of  Galen,  with  whom  its  author  too  has  been  (certainly 
falsely)  compared,  originated  with 

Hkrmann  Bokril-^avk  (Boerlmaven.  1068-173ti)  tiio  most  famous 
physician,  not  only  of  the  18th,  but  jjiobabl}  of  any  modern  eeiilury. 
Tbe  eldest  son  ot'  a  clergytuao  of  the  villaite  of  Voorhout  near  J..eydeii.  wlio.  like 
■niniiters  geoerattj.  wm  blessed  with  thirteen  children,  Boerhaav^  was  originally 
intended  for  the  profession  of  his  father,  and  with  this  view  had  studied  philosophy,, 
history,  lo>;ic,  metapliVHica.  phUolo{Cjr  and  theology,  as  well  us  inatlicmuties,  with  great 
w»X.  He  was  first  led  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  atudj  ot  medicine  because  tbe 
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Protestant  "  Guard  of  Zion  '  (if^ionswachter)  believed  that  the  puritj  of  the  docinn* 
•of  Chdst  (trbieb,  as  we  sU  know,  Mandi  under  the  protection  of  tbe  Protcetniit  utn§orm) 
was  eodanirered  by  Boerbaave,  a  follower  of  Spinosa  (be  bad  been  denonooed  mm  such 

by  one  of  the  ptipll.^  of  the  latter),  and  aceordinglj  witbed  to  witbbold  cbat  dro*'*  6vm 

him     Math»'iii;itics  hp  declared  the  mrct  important  of  the  "ciences  accw'o'T'  to 
medicine  (RulilfsL    He  first  studied  tli(troui:lily  chemistry  and  Ixiianv,  hftth  n;  Ahicb 
brauches  he  subsequently  advanced,  especially  chemistry.'  He  then  pursued  anatomj 
And  tbe  tbeory  of  medicine  onder  Drelincourt  and  Nuck.   In  tbe  olber  brancbM  be 
was  bis  own  instraetor.  Gradnatiog  in  1693  (bis  tbesis  was  npon  the  alvine  eytaena- 
<ion8),  he  practised  in  I.eyden  with  such  fiuccesR  that  he  was  offered  tbe  poeitMMi  ef 
•ordinary  physician  to  the  king     He,  however,  declined  this  position  and  bf-c«arje  a 
privjite  teaclier  at •  LevcltMi.    After  the  denth  of  Hotton  n70'Ji,  lie  leceived  lite  chair 
-of  medicine  and  butuny,  and  in  1714  was  given  aisu  llie  chair  of  ihe  practice  of 
enedieine,  in  place  of  the  deceased  Bidloo.  Subsequently  (1718,  on  tbe  de»th  of 
liemort)  be  acquired  also  the  professorship  of  chemistry,  in  which  position  he  likewise 
displayed  great  capacit)'.  and  by  his  text-book  aided  In  jieeuring  for  tliit»  gc^en^e 
jfenera!  diffusion  and  greater  acceptance.    He  wa-*  the  fir:>t  wlio  aFFcrtcd  the  affinity 
of  heterOji;eneou8  substances,  and  by  his  improvement  of  the  process  for  preparioc 
\-iDe)£ar  he  showed  himself  n  technological  chemist.    As  a  clinical  teacher  (after  1714/ 
be  lectured  extempore,  and  in  this  position,  lo  which  he  brought  tbe  rarest  talent,  be 
Attained  sncb  repotalioa  that  he  attracted  to  Leyden  hearers  from  all  quarters  of  tbe 
vorld.  so  that  no  lecture-room  in  the  univcri-ity  could  contain  them.    Boerhaa^e  was 
tlu'  lir,-?t  wlio  «rave  separate  lectttrfs  on  the  subject  of  ophthalmology,  an*]  who 
employed  the  majtniiyin^r  >ihiss  in  ihe  examinstion  of  the  eye.    As  a  prsclitioner  h« 
iras  no  less  popular,  as  may  be  judged  from  tbe  fact  that,  although  he  was  not  sparing 
<»f  mouej  in  the  acquisition  of  fine  editions  of  books  and  in  the  advanoement  mt 
scientific  ol^ects.  he  yet  left  an  estate  of  two  million.'^.    Boerhnave  was  bo  famoOS 
that  a  rhinese  official  once  sent  hini  a  letter  addressed  simplj'  "To  the  mopt  fnrrcus  j 
physician  of  Europe."    He  made  Peter  the  Grent  too  wait  one  ni>:lit  to  sn-   h;n\  ' 
because  he  made  no  distinction  in  his  patients,  and  did  not,  like  many  ol  our  modern  E 
professors,  regulate  bis  visittng-liat  by  the  purses  of  his  clientele.    His  cooclaaioB  ' 
with  regard  to  physicians,  however,  ran  as  follows :  "  If  we  compare  the  gockd  whieb 
a  half  dozen  true  sons  of  Ksculapius  have  accoropliabed  since  the  origin  of  medical 
art  upon  the  earth,  witli  the  I'vil  which  the  immense  mass  of  (luctdrs  ortli"i>  prnf.  =«;:od 
amont;  the  human  race  have  dono.  there  can  be  no  doubuthat  it  would  im-uu  tar 

better  if  there  had  never  been  any  physicians  in  the  world."  Boerhaave  succumbed 
to  the  gont,  which  bad  afflicted  him  from  1722  and  as  early  ss  1729  had  compelled 
bim  to  resign  bis  position.  Of  bis  fonr  children,  one  daughter  alone  survived  him. 
His  most  eminent  pupils  were  Haller,  van  Swieten,  de  Hacn,  Gnuh  and  Cullen. 

I^oerlmave  was  a  j>er8oii  extolled  (somewhat  like  Hufclaiid  iu  otir  oirn 
coiitms  I  !is  a  great  savant,  ph^'^iioian  and  man,  by  all.  almost  witliout 
<'.\'i'('l)ti()M.  (iiirinir  the  whole  of  the  IftBt  ct'tituiv.  J^ucli  a  phenomeri<.»ri. 
iloubly  slrikinir.  and.  indocd.  astonisliinjj,  tii  a  physician,  could  pnx-eod 
only  from  his  nu-iliatoriMl  position  in  science  and  art.  and  still  raor»'  tVoin 
his  ticnevoli-nt  and  pnfe  cliMrMctcr.  IVom  wtiich  even  fame  (the  rook  ujN»ii 
which  so  many  small  minds  fonmli-ri  did  not  taki  uwav  the  modesty  of  a 
tnithfid  thinker  and  a  great  savant.  He  was  free  from  all  the  liisputa- 
tiotisness  and  vanity  of  the  savant,  a  virtue  especially-  striking  when  we 
compare  it  with  the  pugnacitj-  displayed  by  even  the  most  famous  phjai- 

1.  Aecordinj;  to  Koblfs  be  was  the  first  who  made  chemical  tnvestlgatloiis  of  urine. 
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oians  of  the  same,  or  a  little  later  age.  None  of  his  pupils  was  ungratefhll 
to  Mm,  thoQgh  none  fiirther  elaborated  his  doctrines— a  thing  ftandamen- 
tally  impossible  in  oonseqoenoe  of  his  eclecticism.  Tlie  most  important 
of  tb«)tn  changed  his  system  in  many  respects ;  others,  like  van  Swieten, 
soaght  only  to  explain  and  to  comprehend  his  views.  Many  of  his  often 
oracular  aphorisms  to-day  seem  rather  ambiguous  than  profound,  and  not 
infbequenily  tliey  are  unacceptable,  while  his  maxim  ''Simplicity  is  the 
seal  of  truth"  is  never  manifested  in  his  treatment.  He  already  employed 
the  thermometer  (in  the  axilla),  the  simple  lens  etc.  in  the  examination 
of  his  cases,  adopting  them  from  the  latm  physiciats  of  the  17th  centurjv 
The  hitter  are  the  predecessors  of  the  futihion  so  popular  with  ns,  and 
whicli  is  in  many  respects  only  a  revival  (frcHjuently  an  unconsoimis  one) 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  more  important  physicians  of  that  sect. 

The  doctrines*  of  Boerhaave  do  not  form  any  intrinsically  new  system, 
but  ratlier  comprehend  many  ideas  of  tlie  earlier  ^vsLeins.  Tt  is  difficult 
to  discover  a  leading:  principle  in  the  c?:|K>ijilion8  ol  them  which  we  have 
receivi'd.  No  selection  from  any  one  of  the  earlier  systems  prevails, 
but  ralher  an  effort  to  collect  and  combine  s\hal  is  ^oo<l  in  all  of  them, 
like  that  of  Galen  without  bringing  forward  a  strict  system.  Boerhaave 
proceeds  neither  by  synthesis  alone,  nor  yet  by  simple  analysis,  but  employs 
both  methods. 

First  we  6nd  the  well-worn  doctrine  of  "laxum  and  strictum**  of  the 
Methodists,  only  it  is  employed  with  the  simulation  of  greater  precision 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  a  so>called  "fibre",  tense  fibre^ 
relaxed  fibre.  Debility  is  also  added  as  a  third  community,  wealc  fibre 
(fibrse  debilitas).  With  Boerhaave  we  find  again  too  the  "putridity" 
(pntredo)  of  the  Pneumatics,  defined,  however,  more  precisely  as  that  pro- 
cess within  the  fluids,  by  which  they  exhale  much  water.  He  also  employs 
the  Hippocratic  *^normon"  as  the  cause  of  "motion*',  which  latter  is,  In 
his  view,  the  highest  principle  and  identical  with  life,  i.  e.  the  reciprocal 
influence  upon  each  other  of  the  body  and  spirit  The  ^'enormon*'  is 
l^arded  as  an  unknown  something,  which  is  neither  matter  nor  spirit 
alone,  and  is  not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  but  which  occasions  the  percep* 
UoDS  of  the  senses  and  "motions". 

As  in  the  foregoing  cx'i^o.sition  rhe  j)athol()i_ncal  ideas  of  Solidism  and' 
of  the  dynamic  School  prefjominale.  so  in  what  follows  wo  titui  tlio-^e 
of  the  Hiimoriats  and  the  latro-aieclutuics.  Thus  we  observe  the  docii  inr.s 
of  obslrucLion  and  the  error  loci  of  Krasistratus  and  the  lalro  physicists, 
only  the  basis  of  the  process  is  placed  in  the  newly  discovered  hlood- 
corpuacles,  which  remain  sticking  in  the  smallest  vessels,  in  consiMpuncc 
of  a  too  smooth,  too  bulky,  ttju  angular,  too  siiar|>-cornered  etc.  consiitu- 
tion.  The  iatro-chemical  acridities  of  the  fluids  (he-  received  the  latter 
into  his  system  as  the  humoral  element)  also  play  with  ffoerhaave  a  most 
important  rfile,  almost  more  important  than  with  the  latro-cbemista. 
There  are  acid,  saline,  oleaginous,  glutlnoos,  alkaline  vai  mixed  "acridl- 
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ties*'  (acrimonifle).  These  are  the  commonest  CBases  of  distsse:  th^ 
originate  from  the  food  and  are  especially  active  in  chronic  diseases.  TV 
latler.  with  the  inflammatory  dis^eases,  he  bandies  particularly  wrii 
(Kohlfs).  The  latro  mechanical  principle  (belonging  properly  also  to 
Erasistratus)  of  the  friction  taking  place  between  the  stagnant  fluids 
(stasis  of  the  new  Vienna  school )  and  those  still  in  motion,  serves  him  Id 
the  explanation  of  intlatnmatioo.  —  Plethora  likewise  receives  a  place 
Among  his  causes  of  disease. 

Accordin<2;  to  lioerhaave,  disease  is  that  condition  in  which  the  iKxiiiv 
*•  actions  '  :uo  disturbed  or  unsettled,  and  take  place  only  witli  <lif!i<  uUy. 
The  reverse  of  this  condition  furnishes  his  c«)iicoptiou  of  health  l\  ver  i* 
the  eltort  of  nature  to  ward  off  death,  ilence  the  nervous  fluid  iJuw?  Um/ 
quickly  into  the  muscles  and  the  heart  contracts  too  rapidly,  so  that  Uw 
blood  flows  too  rapidly  in  the  capillaries. 

Digestion,  like  the  circulation,  is  explained  on  mechanical  principles 
Boerhaave^s  most  important  works  are  the  " Aphorismi"  and  ''InstitntloMs". 

The  following  extract  will  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  views  sod 
the  style  —  he  writes  a  good  Latin — of  Boerhaave,  as  well  as  of  bk 
therapeutic  principles. 

"The  antecedent  causes  of  this  acid  acridity  are:  L  Food  consisting  of  farina- 
ceous, acid  and  jtticy  (sncculentis  acidia),  fresh,  raw,  fermenting  or  fermented  portioaa 

of  vejjetables:  2.  The  want  of  jrood  blood  in  the  body  which  receives  this  nutriment 
M.  Debility  of  tlio  Hbrous  tissue  ^tibrosfficompogis),  the  vessels  and  intestines:  4.  huk 

of  animal  motion. 

Primarily  it  has  its  seat  cbi4*6y  in  the  localities  of  primary  digestion  t  priioY 
diiiestionis  officinas),  whence  it  slowly  infects  the  hlood  and  finally  all  the  hvoHini 
It  occasions  acid  eructations,  hunger,  pain  in  the  stonoch  and  boweb,  flatnlenes, 
spasms.  slujt>:ishness  of,  and  various  ebanges  in  tlie  bile,  acid  chyle  and  M>u^-^olellilljr 
ficces.    In  tl)f^  blood  it  prodtiefs  pnllor,  acid  cbylf.  and  henrr'  in  worn<'n  nc:d  milk  «>r 
rather  milk  loo  proue  to  acidity,  .sour  periipiration,  acid  saliva.  n\\<\  thus  itciimg, 
ohatruetton.^,  pustules,  ulcers,  too  rapid  curdling  of  the  milk,  and  perhaps  al&o  of  tlie 
blood  itself,  whereby  the  latter  becomes  less  fitted  for  circulation,  then  exciteneet  of 
the  bruiit  and  nerves  with  resnltinjE  convulsions,  disturbance  of  tbe  circulation,  sad 
finally'  deaiii.     From  the.se  symptoms  we  recojrnlzp  the  present,  future  and  pa.<t 
tendency  to  acidity.    Ilcnc<»  if«  effect.s  maybe  pfrfccrly  predicted  and  the  mod*' of 
cure  may  be  known.    The  cure  is  ellertcd  :  1.  By  animal  and  vegetable  lood  oppoM'^ 
to  acidity :  2.  B;  the  fluids  of  birds  of     y  <  avibus  rapaciboa!),  which  fluids  resembk 
good  blood:  9.  By  strengthening  remedies:  4.  By  active  movement:  5.  By  medicinei 
which  absorb,  dilute,  weaken  or  change  the  acid.    The  selection,  preparation,  dose 
atid  timely  employ  ment  of  these  remedit  <  iI'  Ik  tid  uj  on  the  jud|rm*^!it  of  the  phy>ic!»n 
as  to  the  disca.sc.  its  seat,  the  condition  oi  the  pulicnt  etc.    ilence  it  is  clear  why 
this  disease  is  so  common  in  boy.s,  the  indolent,  young  women  and  certain  nrti^atis." 
How  (sreatiy  views  have  changed  since  Boerhaave's  daj,  and  how  diflerently  we  teok 
at  things  now,  may  be  judged  from  a  perusal  of  the  foregoing  extract,  and  we  msj 
likewise  infer  that  the  same  thing  may  reodily  happen,  some  day  or  another,  to  onr 
own  ideas.    Such  things  mwn  be  looked  at  in  an  historical  light  in  order  to  avoid 
condemning  them  too  hastily. 

1.  Actiones  vitales.  naturales,  vel  et  antmales. 
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In  therapeutics,  liesides  his  efforla  to  sweeteu  the  acid,  to  purify  the 
Stomach,  to  get  rid  of  the  acridities  etc.,  Boerhaave  claimed  Hippocrates 
and  Sydenham  as  his  models,  hot  without  beiog  by  any  means  exempt  ftom 
hypotheses  in  his  determination  of  the  indications.  He  was^  however,  for 
his  time  comparatively  simple  in  his  actual  therapeutic  prescriptions, 
although  the  latter  were  often  enough  odd  in  their  character,  e.  g.  the 
hlood  of  birds  of  prey.  His  medicines  were,  at  all  events,  less  effective 
than  his  personal  presence,  which  indeed  is  true,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  all 
treatment. 

It  was  Boerhaave  who  first  permanently  established  the  clinical 

method  of  instruction,  and  its  diffhsion  was  duo  to  bis  pupils,  particularly 
Ualler  and  van  Swieten.  His  influence  in  a  medico- historical  point  of  view 
is  greater  than  his  real  scientific  importance  would  warrant. 

The  ndhcrentaof  Boerhaave he  hud  no  school  of  followers inctine  for  the 

most  part  to  dynamic  or  viialistic  principles.    This  was  the  Cftse  with 

Abraham  Kaatw  Boerhaave  (1715-1758), 

liis  nephew,  who  •■'xtondr-fl  the  Hoctrinp  of  the  "rnoripon''  'wh't  h  hv  iinnirrl  mp*  Itmi 
f&ciens  '  i  and  wa.s  likewise  addicted  to'&lchemistic  and  pietistic  doductionK.  lie  was 
the  6r8t  since  the  days  of  Grasistratus  to  emphasise  otiee  more  the  dielinciion  bKweea 
nerves  of  motion  and  of  sensation.  —  Of  jcreater  reputation  and  importaDce  was  Boer- 
baave's  favorite  pupil  and  successor  the  Eclectic 

HiEBONYMUS  David  Gaitb  (1705-1780)  of  Heidelberg,  professor  in 
J^eyden  from  1731,  who  was  inferior  only  to  Boerhaave  himself  in  his  fame 
as  a  teacher.  He  wrote  the  first  complete  work^  on  the  exclusive  subject 
of  general  jwthology,  in  which  lie  shows  liimself  a  follower  of  the  Bj'namic 
School.  Among  the  defects  of  "fibre"  he  :u1o|ited  from  Boerhaave  only 
tension  and  feebleness,  omittinj?  laxity,  while  he  maintained  the  existence 
of  an  inde|)endent  "vital  force",  to  which  he  assignetl  energy  and  recept- 
ivity, and  which  has  its  seat  in  the  solid  ])art«!  alone.  These  dofcfts  rnt2:ht 
inorcaNC  into  irritability',  or  sink  awav  into  lorjior.  To  initaltility  he 
arisiiiijji  sensation  and  motion,  but  cousiders  both  the  result  of  irrilation. 
In  ihi<*  respecL  he  appniachc.->  t he  ii< >ptritu*  of  llaller.  IJesitles  tlie^f  con- 
diliuus  uf  8o!i<l  pathoI(»gy  taken,  tiuantitatively,  (Janb  admits,  however, 
defects  of  the  lluitls  uiiio.  These.  hi)\vt'Vt  r.  he  thinks  originate  only  in 
diseases  of  the  solid  parts.  In  like  muniier  he  concedes  to  the  tluids  a 
concealed  vital  force. 

In  general  therapeutics  be  considers  the  healing  power  of  nature 
amply  sufficient  to  remove  sickness,  which  latter  he  declares  just  as 
natural  as  life  and  death.  This  healing  power,  however,  he  credits  some* 
times  to  the  soul,  sometimes  to  the  body.  —  Ganb's  views  continued  to 
prevail  for  a  long  period. 

Joa.  voN  GoaTER  (1689-1762), 

professor  a'  r  p  of  medicine,  surjjery,  and  tlio  natural  sciences  »t  HaiiJerwyk,  for- 
sook Boerhaave's  theory  of  inflammation,  and  finds  the  latter  occasioned  by  an 

1.  'I1ie  "  lustitutiones  patholugiie  niedlcinalis  ",  I/eydcn,  1750.  {U,} 
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irritation  acting  upon  the  smaUest  vesaels,  whieh  ara  endowed  witb  iriial  rndHm. 
Neglecting  purely  mecbaDtcal  ejcplanatio&a,  he  distiDgnishee  from  each  other  a  msI 

and  an  independent  force  of  living  parts,  which  he  concedes  even  to  pUoti.  aad 
df>s).rnntos  "vital  movement".  It  ie  independent  of  the  nerves  or  vital  spirit*,  sad 
is  diU'erent  from  elii.-ticity. 

Boerhaave's  principles  were  inaiuly  followed  by  Cbristian  Strom;  Herm&co 
(1672-1744)  and  Job.  Oosterdjrk  Sehaeht  ( 1704-17$! ),  professor  in  Utreebt;  Joh. 
Theod.  Eller,  ordinary  physician,  and  the  surgeon  Sam.  Sehaarscbmidt,  both  of  B«- 
lin;  Gottlieb  Christian  Ludwig  (t709->n73),  professor  in  Leipzig;  Rui  Aagsitia 
Voiiel  (1724-1774).  a  well  known  tencher  in  Gottingen,  and  others.  Van  ^wieica, 
de  Haea  and  Haller  were,  however,  his  most  eminent  pupils. 

Tn  complete  opposition  to  the  theoretical  variety  of  Boerbaave's  a)'$t£m 

and  to  tlie  mixed  system  of  Hofimaim,  still  to  be  ooosidered,  the 

b.  System  of  Georg  £rEst  Stahl 

is  distinguished  by  its  strict  consisteucy  in  carr}-iDg  out  its  principles  aad 
by  the  utmost  independence.  Stab!  (1660-1734)  was  one  of  tbe  most 
important  Systematists  of  tbe  18th,  and  indeed  of  any,  century,  a  thiolur 
as  profound  as  be  was  earnest,  and  has* already  beeo  iotrodoced  to  ns  ss 
a  pioneer  chemist. 

He  was  born  in  An>b:ich  uiul  stmiiod  in  Jena  under  the  ffimous  latro-chf mist 
G.  W.  Wedel.  <  <r;i<iutiting  at  the  aiio  of  twrnty-tivc,  he  at  once  he<ran  lectuHfi  at 
tlie  iuiiver«ity  of  Jena,  until  at  the  expiration  of  two  3  ears  be  was  called  to  Wt  iitar 
as  physidan'inHtrdiuary.  From  thence,  on  tbe  recotnnoendation  of  Fr.  Hoffaann.  be 
came  in  1694  to  Halle  as  professor  of  pathology,  dietetics,  physiology,  pbaraiaec<1rfy 
and  botany.  At  first  he  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  HoffmanD.  but  snbseqoentlj 
they  became  estranged.  At  the  age  of  ^fty-.six  he  was  appointed  ordinary  pbysicisa 
in  Berlin,  a  position  whieh  he  held  until  his  death.  Stahl,  like  his  converted  riame- 
sake  in  our  century,  was  a  ^reat  pietist  and  a  man  of  stiff  and  roiiiiii  manners, 
UDchatigeabiy  true  to  his  laboriously  acquired  conviction.s,  and  bitter  and  rfservtd  at 
their  nonnicceptance.  For  he  held  tboe  convietions  to  he  ss  important  as  a  reveW 
tton  from  God  (an  expression  of  pietistic  pride),  and  in  fact  regarded  then  as  siicb  a 
revelation.  The  success  of  another  seemed  also  a  personal  injuiy  to  himself,  asd 
accordingly  from  a  hypochondriacal  croaker  he  became  gradnally  a  confirmed  misan- 
thrope, until  finally  his  morbid  reserve  and  gloomy  tnoroseness  oi^d*'d  in  n  fual 
melancholy.  P«*cufuary  profit,  however,  he  never  .eoufrht.  nnd  its  jnirsuit  he  scomfd. 
He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  medical  lekoiojiy  among  the  Modern*. 
Stahl's  namerotts  works  are  written  partly  in  German,  partly  in  Latin.  In  the  former 
tbe  langnaxe  is  broad  and  clumsy,  tbe  expressions  often  unnsnal  and  obseue,  tbe 
composition  cramped  and  lonjr-winded,  and  the  sen.se  not  rarely  ambiguous  fruni  his 
coinage  of  new  tertns.  His  moit  important  work  (Latin)  is  entitled  "Tbeoria  medica 
vera"  etc.    (Halle,  1707.) 

The  system  of  Stahl  is  tlynainico-organic,  pietistic  and  antagonistic. 
He  makes  tbe  "soul"  (anima)  tbe  stipreme  principle.  It  is  the  spt-cial 
life-giving  and  life-preserving  principle,  not  to  be  confounded  with  spirit, 
but  about  tbe  same  tbinp  as  the  "  Pbysis  "  and  Natnm  "  of  other  authors. 
It  imparts  life  to  rlead  matter,  is  active  in  ^[oneration.  a.s  well  on  the  side 
of  tlie  father  as  of  the  inothef.  on  the  one  hand  provides  for  it.self  the  l>o<lr, 
and  oa  the  other  counteracts  the  coustant  teodenoy  of  the  latter  to  decs; 
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and  eorruplion.  which  actually  enter  f*iily  wlu'ii  this  {>rinciple  voliiiit;iriIy 
ubaudons  \ii>-  tody  \n  iloath.  It  in,  however,  something  entirel}'  iiuii  pend- 
<'nt,  Relf-eons(-i<)ii8  aiul  self-creative.  In  the  preservation  of  the  l<>il\  the 
>*»ul  acts  ihnmjih  •  motion  which  takes  care  of  the  reception,  at*  well  u.s 
the  excretion,  of  material,  processes  which  are  the  basis  of  life.  It.  how- 
ever, does  not  invariably  effect  orderly,  regular,  tonic  ",  i.  e.  sometimei* 
eontractint;  sometimes  relaxing,  movements  (wiiicii  represent  "health"), 
but  18  in  some  eases  hindered  or  obstructed,  and  this  obstruction  may  even 
proceed  from  the  body  or  its  oi^aos.  If  such  is  the  case,  "  health "  is 
ehant^ed  into  disease",  which  latter  again  is  notbinsr  bnt  an  effort  of  the 
s<jul  to  re^store  these  tonic  movements  in  the  organism.  With  this  object 
it  is  frequently  com|)elled  to  make  powerful  exertions.  As  the  soul  ordi- 
narily em])loys  the  circulation  and  the  capacit}'  of  the  parts  ul  the  body 
for  tsnntractiou  and  relaxation  (tonus),  as  the  route  and  instrument  of  its 
iutluence  upon  the  Itody,  so  also  in  diseas*?,  where,  in  conseciuence  of  the 
necessarily  hastened  and  increased  activity  of  the  soul,  either  the  pulse  is 
accelerated,  the  temperature  rises  etc.;  in  a  word  "fever"  makes  its  appear- 
ance, or  spasmodic  movements,  "  convulsions are  developed.  In  the 
false  movements  within  the  oiganism  lies  also  the  main  cause  of  sick- 
nesses, but  not  in  the  numerous  external  influences  assumed  by  others 
Wcfie  the  latter  the  case,  the  frequency  of  sickness  and  the  nnmber  of 
diseaaet  would  neoeitarilj'  be  mndi  greater  ^an  they,  in  fact,  are. 

Since  too  the  aonl  governs  the  organism  chiefly  by  way  of  the  circQ* 
latioD,  disturbances  and  stagnation  in  the  latter  are  also  nuAn  canaea  of 
disease.  These  disturbances  arise  most  fteqaently  from  **i^ethoFa", 
which  plays  an  important  nlte  in  the  system  and  the  therapeutica  of  8tahl. 
To  get  rid  of  this  pleUiora  the  soul  employs  the  means  mentioned  above  ; 
either  fever,  with  its  heat>  by  which  the  blood  is  imperceptibly  driven  out 
or  dissolved,  or  convulsive  movements,  by  which  the  blood  ia  driven  into 
eertain  parts  and  there  visibly  discharged. 

In  childhood  plethora  produces  a  pressure  of  blood  toward  the  head, 
and  the  soul,  as  a  compensation  for  this,  provides  a  haemorrhage  ftom  the 
nose.  During  youth  this  blood-pressure  is  directed  rather  towards  the 
chest,  and  is  equalized  by  haemoptysis  and  pneumorrhagia,  while  at  the 
period  of  sexual  maturity  in  like  manner  arise  monthly  discharges  and 
"the  piles"  (<*goldene  Ader"),  which  Stahl  considers  a  safety-valve  of  the 
Qtmoet  importance.  From  this  time  dates  the  very  high  estimation  of 

hemorrhoids  *\  the  "  hemorrhoidal  impulses the  **  hemorrhoidal  flow  ' 
which  prevailed  among  physicians  until  a  very  recent  period,  and  is  the 
nde  among  the  laity  even  at  the  present  day.  When  this  hemorrhoidal 
flow  stagnates,  it  is  by  all  means  to  be  again  started  up.  In  the  stoppage 
of  this  flow  lie  the  chief  causes  of  hypochondria  and  melancholy,  as  well 
as  of  all  ohronic  diaeaaea  The  vena  porte,  as  we  know,  is  the  trunk  of 
the  hemorrhoidal  veins ;  hence  the  famous  aphorism :  vena  porte  porta 
naloffiim  1 

r 
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Fever,  as  we  have  seen,  was  lor  Stalil  a  salutary  eitbrt  of  the  smil  to 
preserve  the  body  This  was  true  even  of  intermiltcnt  fever.  an<l  actonl 
ingly  he  never  supprefsed  this  dise^e  with  cinchona.  On  the  other  liami, 
inflammation  was,  in  Itis  view,  a  stagnation  of  the  blood  (an  Iatro-iiie(  han- 
ieal  idea — ^aud  such  ideas  are  accepted  by  him  also  in  other  direcuons i 
under  the  forms  of  erysipelas,  pldegmoii  aud  its  suppuration. 

Stahl  scorned  anatomy  and  j»h\  siology,  was  an  enemy  of  erudition 
and  its  atithorities,  and  swore  boldly  b}'  the  maxim  that  sfood  tbeorist« 
^auioug  whom  he  was  one  of  the  chief)  may  he  bad  practitioners. 

"The  sfrueture  of  the  nvf urKlcrin^  jmssn^es  in  tlip  ear,  of  the  anvil,  the  hammer 
and  the  stirrup,  and  -  what  a  noble  discovery  !  —  the  round  ossicle,  if  it  were  unknown 
would  render  the  physical  knowledge  of  the  bod^-  ver^-  defective.    But  medicine  iL  *■. 
practical  medicine)  profits  by  tliis  knowledise  pieciselj  ai  mtich  as  bj  the  knovledft 
of  the  snow  which  fell  ten  years  ago." 

This  baa  been  said,  as  we  know,  by  sevetal  of  the  greatest  physidaat 
besides  Stahl  Though  one  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  of  bdj  age  — 
he  liberated  ehemistry  flrom  the  stain-  of  alchemy  and  ftom  Its  semtmie 
to  pharmacy,  and  transformed  it  into  an  independent  sctenoe — StsU 
spoke  warmly  against  the  employment  of  this  science  in'  medical  tbeoiy. 
and  in  geneial  against  the  over-estimation  of  the  natural  sciences  in  the 
latter.  He  likewise  raised  a  note  of  warning  against  favoring  the  branches 
subsidiary  to  medicine  to  the  pr^udice  of  the  mother  science,  a  warning 
renewed  at  the  present  day  firom  quite  as  competent  authority.  "It  a 
the  body  which  Stahl  taught  should  be  regarded  as  a  living  organism. 
«  chemical  laws  are  active,  then  it  must  fall  into  corruption    was  his  view. 

In  therapeutics,  Stahl  placed  at  the  head  the  healing  power  of  natoie, 
wlii<^  is  identical  with  his  soul  ''It  is  the  simple  truth  that  man  has 
his  physician  in  himself,  that  nature  is  the  physician  of  diseases,  aadoifers 
a  better  prospect  of  curing  diseases  than  the  mostsuccessfbl  appantot 
of  our  art."  For  the  rest,  he  follows  his  system  here  too  with  the  utmost 
strictness.  The  sonl,  as  it  is  the  cause  of  all  diseases,  so  is  it  that  which 
cures  them  all.  TherapeutiCB  can,  or  rather  should,  act  up<Mi  this  alone, 
that  is  upon  the  movements  "  occasioned  by  it.  If  too  strong  they  most 
be  restrained;  if  too  feeble  or  utterly  wanting,  we  must  endeavor  to 
strengthen  them  or  to  call  them  forth.  Venesection,  of  which  Stahl  made 
excessive  use  in  acute  as  well  as  in  chronic  cases,  is  to  be  considered  the 
main  check  upon  these  movements.  He  even  recommended  venesectioo 
as  a  preventive  measure  —  twice  a  year — and  by  it  the  people  have  been 
served  and  injured  down  to  our  modem  times.  Beside  venesection  be 
ranked  care  to  re-establish  the  hmmorrhoidal  flow  by  the  use  of  irritatiog 
drugs,  which  Stahl  in  other  circumstances  discarded.  To  these  measam 
were  added  his  "  balsamic  pills  (aloes,  hellebore  etc.),  Stomach-powder, 
Bssentia  alexipharraaca  etc.,  nostrums  which  brought  him  a  lucrativo 
business.  In  addition,  Stahl  gave  purgatives  and  emetics,  diaphoretics 
and  especially  alteratives,  inoludtng  his  favorite  saltpeter.    He  discarded 
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howerer,  many  effective  drugs  (and  particularly  tin    ;  .isons),  above  all 
the  Cinchona  (l)ecause  by  its  astringent  propertios  it.  .-.uppressed  the  lebnle 
state,  which  was  in  itself  sanative),  opium  (bocaiiso  it  restrained  the 
luovements ferruginous   preparations  uud  mineral  waU^rs,  because 
Hoffmann  recoiuiij ended  them  etc    On  the  whole  he  profesj&etl  to  follow 
llie  principle  of  Hippocrates,  according  to  which  the  duty  of  the  physician 
tV4B<iuently  consists  in  careful  expectant  observation,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
ill  LreutuiciiL  ut  llie  ri^^ht  time. 

Stahl's  doctrine  has  been  called  ''Animism It  w:i.s  the  reaction 
against  the  exclusively  meebunical  and  cliemical  theories  of  the  17th 
centur}'  —  and  has  fulfilled  its  mission  in  the  history*  of  culture. 

"It  WHR  eiuiu;:li  for  St.'ilil.  ill  rontriist  tn  his  contfiiiporarie.',  who  wcri-  all  loo 
prune  Ut  utilize  the  laws  o(  inecbHiiictt  dien  aione  kauwri,  Hnd  the  trifling  chemical 
koowledgp  of  that  period,  of  which  they  were  proiid»  and  wbieh  they  employed 
entirely  too  extensively  in  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  life  —  it  wa*  snfficieot, 
T  8.1J,  for  Stahl  to  have  rescoed  life  as  a  apeeific  active  force,  at  least  for  organixed 
beings."  (Spieaa.) 

Stahl  obtained  no  inconsiderable  number  of  followerSt  thongh  some  of 
them,  indeed,  departed  widely  from  bis  doctrines  and  preserved  merely  the . 
flmdamental  principles  of  Vitalism,  though  under  other  names. 

In  the  judgment  of  Stahl  himself  Joh.  Sam.  Karl  (I676-I757)  of  Oehringen, 
pbysician*iD<ordinai7  first  at  Isenburg  and  then  in  Denmark,  was,  according  to 
Janoker,  his  mostftlthful  pupil.    He  differed,  however,  from  his  master  in  regard  to 

prpvpntivn  venesection,  und  also  considered  horge-dunp  useful  to  drive  out  the 
smail-pox.  ftPOf}:  Pan.  Coscliwitz  i  If>T?>-1729),  professor  in  Halle  and  .loh,  Iian. 
Gohl  (whose  pseudotiym  was  I'rsiuuK  WKlirinuntl,  167fVn;il ),  a  physician  in  Berlin 
and  resident  physician  at  the  springs  of  Freyenwald;  Michael  Albert!  (1682-1757), 
professor  in  Altdorf-Nfirnhntg;  Andr.  Ottomar  Ooelicke  (1671-1744),  professor  in 
Frankfort  on-the-Oder;  Johann  Juncker  (1680-1759)  of  Londorf,  near  diessen,  pro- 
fessor, and  the  first  clinical  profeiii^or  in  Halle;  Georp.  Pliil.  Kenter.  professor  in 
Stmssburg;  Christian  von  Hellwich  (16&3-17'il)  in  Erfurt,  were  all  followers  of  Htuhh 

To  these  should  be  added  the  eminent  physiologist  of  the  nervous 
system  (oentripetal  and  eentrifagal  nervous  conduction  etc)  Job.  Aug. 
Unser  (1727-1799),  a  practising  physician  in  Hambnxg  and  subsequently 
|m>fessor  in  Rinteln.  He  strcwgiy  distinguished  the  mechanical  phenomena 
of  the  body  from  the  workings  of  the  soul,  and  held  that  the  nervous 
influence  was  brought  about  by  the  power  of  the  latter,  which  he  identified 
with  '  Irritability  and  Sensibility"  and  "Vital  force".  Unser  too,  like 
Oaub,  defended  the  Stahl- iralkriun  doctrines.  As  a  popular  author  of 
taste  and  spirit  be  also  obtained  wide  esteem,  popularity  and  posthumous 
feme  in  professional  cir  I.  -  particularly  by  bis  journal  "der  Arzt",  which 
made  its  appearance  io  1759  and  survived  for  12  years.  Unzer,  like  the 
physician  next  mentioned  and  ninny  others,  furnishes  an  example  bow  in 
the  last  century  practising  physiciaas  took  a  oontioUing  or  at  least  an  im- 
portant position  in  science,  and  possessed  the  ooursge  of  their  own  convio- 
tioDS  and  experience. 
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All  the  pbj«iGiaD8itt«t  mentioned  followed  more  or  less  Mrictly  the  real  docifiae 
of  StahL  Priedr.  Caumir  Medieus  ( 1 736-1806),  a  pb jsieian  of  MannlieiB*  wbo  placed 
the  *' vital  force  "  beside  tbe  soul,  but  aKso  accepted  the  latro-niechamcal  docfriaa. 

was,  however,  nlr^ady  stronjrli'  influenced  by  Vitalistic  pririciplcs.  Hp  held  that  tbt 
ganglia  are  the  cause  why  the  vital  functiong  tuke  place  without  the  influx ncr  of  the 
consciouBDess  and  the  will,  and  thought  that  both  were  reptrnined  bj  the  former 
The  *'  last  ehampion*'  of  the  doetrineit  of  Slahl  waa  Brittt  Platiier  (1744-1818).  pm- 
fetsor  in  Leipxiie  and  the  ableal  mind  amonic  bia  partiaena.  The  beet  hno«n»  hov- 
ever  —  and  also  the  wealthiest  —  among  them  was  the  inventor  of  the  "  Balk 
Remedies",  Christian  Friedrich  Richter  (1676-1711 )  of  Sorau,  whose  " Hdcbno«lbi|Br 
Krkitntniss  des  Menschen,  sonderlich  nnch  dem  Leibe  und  naturlichcn  Leben  "  ^urrrvcd 
seven  editions,    (^ne  of  his  wealthy  heirs  was  David  Samuel  Madai  ( 17t)V>- 1  TSO>. 

Besides  the  pb^'.siciaiis  nlrcady  introduced  b}-  anticipation  among  tiie 
Iati*o-mechanician8  of  Knglaiul  in  our  accotint  of  tbe  17th  ecottirv.  but  who 
are  to  be  reckoned  in  the  18lli  (  (Miturv.  and  who  favored  the  principles  of 
StabI,  we  must  mention  as  still  purer  followers  of  that  physician  : 

Robert  Whytt  fl7I4  ITfitj).  professor  in  Edinburgh,  an  adroit  defender  of  Slthl. 
and.  as  we  shall  see.  an  opponetit  of  Haller;  William  Portfrtield,  (invented  too 
named  the  first  optometer,  1759),  also  about  the  middle  of  the  century  in  Edinburgh; 
Thomas  Simson,  about  the  aame  period  profeaaor  at  the  onivefwtj  of  8t  Andvev'tm 
Scotland:  Samuel  Parr  (172M79&)  of  Tannton;  Thomas  Lawrence  (171M78D; 
Jamea  Macktttrick  and  others. 

Among  tbe  French  the  doctrines  of  Stfthl  gained  popakrity  especiaOf 
through  the  Ubon  of 

FRAM9018  BoissiBR  DB  LA  Oroix  di  Sauvaobb  (1706-1767),  tbe  Cnre- 
runner  of  Pinel  and  an  opponent  of  pure  mecbaniof,  who  animated  tbe 
latter  ejetem  with  Stahl's  soul which  he  considered  the  cause  of  tbe 
mechanical  actions  in  the  hody.  He  was  accordingly  an  animistic  mecfaaa- 
ician.  This  was  the  age  of  artificial  "s^'stems",  and  hence  Sanvagea  in  his 
"Nosologia  Method ica"  supplied  a  system  which  contained  10**elaases''of 
diseases,  each  of  which  again  had  several  orders" — some  as  many  as 
seven     295  ^ genera",  and  2400  "  species 

Liunicus  had  325  genera  of  disense.    Other  olu^isiHcations  were  framed  bj  iHvid 
Macbride  (1727-1778);  B,A.  Vo;:el;  Job.  Ernst  Hebenslreit  ( 1701-1757).  proff^or 
^  in  Leipzig;  Cullen  1 4  classes  with  M9  genera):  J.  B  Sagar  (1702-1781),  12  cIa>5Pj 
and  315  genera;  Nietzky ;  Chr.  Fr.  Daniel  (1753-1708)  of  Ualle^  vao  den  Heovel, 
Selle;  I'loiuquetof  Tiibin^ren. 

A  system  opposed  to  that  of  Stahl  from  motives  of  hostility  to  tM>ih 
his  person  and  his  ideas,  was  published  in  the  year  1718  hy  Frii-drith 
Hoffmatiu.  who  had  before  embraced  the  chemical  system,  that  of  Hoeriiaave. 
and  finally  the  doctrines  of  Stahl.  Tiic  ialro-mechanical  foiindatiuu  of  this 
s^  steu)  :i])[ii()xi mated  it  most  nearly  to  the  ideas  of  Hoerhaave.  **-TJ tiler  " 
was  intixxluced  into  tbe  system  of  llotftnann  as  a  dvtiainic  but  tnalt^riai 
principle,  accordingly  not  esjuivaleut  to  the 'soul  "of  Stahl.  From  this 
resulted  a  mixed,  anil  not  very  logical 
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0.  Mechanioo-Dynaiiiic  System, 

which  was  held  in  high  hoaor  by  the  most  emineDt  physicians  and  the 
better  minds  of  the  last  century,  and,  indeed,  was  prised  by  even  Sprengel 
as  the  most  excellent  of  all  the  systems. 

Friedricb  HoffmaDo.  the  bod  of  a  phjsiciaii  of  the  Mine  moie,  was  l)orn  in  Halle 
iu  1660.    Before  attending  the  aoiTenity  leciures  he  had  devoted  much  nttention  to 

mathematics.    Pi)rir>-4  his  universitT  coursp  llie  latro-cbcmist  Wfdcl  wn.s  his  chief 
tpnchcr.     He  graduaird  as  early  as  his  twenty  first  year,  and  went  an  »  practising 
ph^itieian  to  Minden.    TbeDce  he  travelled  in  Holland  and  Entiland,  where  be  studied 
aader  the  diieclioa  of  Robert  Boyle*  the  latro-Dechanie,  who  was  likewise  equally 
femous  as  a  chemist   Retarning  to  Germany  he  was  in  l€fltt  appointed  to  the 
"Physikat"  of  Halberstadt,  whence  six  years  later  he  was  called  to  the  newly 
fotmdc'd  univfrsify  of  Halle  os  professor  of  anatomy,  surgery  and  practice,  as  well  as 
of  ph^tiicfi  and  chemistry.     As  a  chemist  he  acquired  lasting  reputation  by  his 
numerous  analyses  of  mineral  waters,  as  well  as  by  bis  investigations  of  the  ethereal 
oils.    In  these  studies  he  made  tbe  diseovery  of  some  special  remedies,  with  which, 
like  Stabl,  he  carried  on  a  lucrative  business  (Liq.  anodyans  H./  Elixir  vieeerale  H., 
Balsamutn  vita^  H  ,  Pilulae  balsamico;  11.  etc.).    lie  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
prnffssors  of  his  day,  easier  understood  than  6tahl  (who  was  a  tiiorc  i)ruf<jiind  mind), 
aud  accordingly  brought  his  youthful  university  into  a  most  flourishing  condition. 
Alt  praised  hii  flaent  diction  and  personal  amiability.   In  1709  he  was  called  away  to 
Berlin  as  ordinary  physician  to  king  Frederick  I.,  bat  met  a  downfall  through  the 
machinations  of  the  physician!)  of  Berlin,  and  particolarly  of  a  certain  Gundelsheimer, 
whose  nairx'  ha.s  survived  in  history  as  thp  represpntative  of  a  bud  collea^cue.  He 
return**']  to  lialle  a.s  profes.^or,  and  scarcely  left  there  until  his  death  in  1742. 
Hofiuiaun  was  an  extremely  fortunate  and  but^y  practitioner,  whom  even  Boerhaave 
declared  hia  own  equal.   As  the  result  of  this  declaration  he  recovered  his  reputation 
at  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  Frederick  William  I.  sent  hia  tall 
soldiers  to  him  for  treatment,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Hoffmann's  wife, 
wrote  him  nn  :uitoprnph  letter  of  consolation,  saying  that,  after  all,  it  wa.«t  better  tltut 
«he  should  die  liian  he,  for  that  he  could  certainly  do  more  ^ood  in  the  world  than  hi.s 
wife  could  have  done.    Uuffmann  was  au  extraordinnrily  voluminous  writer.  An 
eltUoa  of  his  Latin  works  comprises  27  octaTo  folumes.   His  chief  work  was  entitled 
"Hedidne  raUonalis  systematica"  (1718-1740). 

The  train  of  thought  in  Hoflhiann's  s}'stem  is  as  follows :  oar  knowledge 
Is  finite,  rooted  in  the  senses  and  limited  to  what  is  perceptible  by  tbe  senses : 
ail  final  causes,  however,  are  inscrutable.  Forces  and  influences  be3'ond  tbe 
range  of  tbe  senses,  cognizable  by  metaphysical  speculation,  lie  without  its 
limits.  Forces  are  inherent  in  matter  and  express  themselves  as  mecban- 
teal  movements,  determinable  bj  mass,  number  and  weight,  an  idea  which 
has  recently  attained  an  extremcJy  extended  confirmation.  In  the  Ixxly 
also  these  forces  express  themselves  by  movement,  as  action  and  reaction, 
fonlraction  and  relaxation.  tonus  Life  is  movement,  especial!}*  movo- 
nient  of  the  heart  dfntb,  the  eessalion  of  the  movements  of  this  organ, 
•AS  VIk'  result  of  whu-li  [Mitrefiiet  inrt  bei^ins  Death  ami  life  arc  mechanical 
phenomena.    Health  is  ayuuuomou»  with  tbe  regular  occurrence  of  the 

y  This  was  first  extolled  as  a  panacea  by  the  apothecary  Martmeyer  in  ITIO,  and 
letaint  Its  repntatlon  among  tlie  ma«tes  even  at  the  present  day. 
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movements  ;  disease,  a  disturbance  of  the  same     The  contractions  of  ibe 
heart,  the  blood-vessels  and  animated  Obreti  or  tubules  of  Ruj'sch,  set  in 
motion  the  cireuhaiuu  of  the  hl<M>d,  and  effect  re^^ular  secretion  and 
excretion,  thii  chief  phenomena  of  health.    Digestion  is  the  solution  of 
food  by  means  of  the  saliva  and  warmth,  perspiration  an  efl'ect  of  bett 
alone,  and  takes  place  not  only  through  the  pores,  but  also  throagh  the 
amalleat  veasels  of  the  skin.    The  body  is  precisely  like  an  hydrsolic 
machine.   Its  movements  are  effected  and  maintained  by  that  dynamioo- 
material  principle,  of  fluid,  but  extremely  volatile,  oonstitnticm,  '^the  aether  " 
(synonomous  with  nervoos  aether,  norona  spirit^  "sensitive  sour^,  the 
pneuma  of  the  ancient  physicians).   This  acts  in  accordance  with  the  laws, 
not  of  ordinary  mechanics,  but  of  a  higher  and  still  uninvestignted  science, 
and  is  in  very  small  part  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  but  chiefly  secieted 
from  the  blood  in  the  brain.   The  "movements''  of  the  latter  organ  drive 
it,  b\  way  of  the  nerve  tubules^  thronghont  the  whole  body.   This  noior 
principle  possesses  conception  and  sensation,  and  is  the  perceptive  soul.  It 
forms  and  maintains  the  body  in  accordance  with  its  idea,  and  each  §peead 
particle  of  it,  like  the  monads  of  Leibnitz,  has  a  conception  of  the  corapo- 
sition  and  mechanism  of  the  body.    The  chief  rcsen'oir  and  center  of  Xhv 
a'tlier  is  the  medulla.    It  also  circnhiles  witli  tlie  Idood  in  the  boily.  Thtr*" 
is  too  ii  'louble  circulation  of  the  lether.    The  center  of  one  is  the  bruin  it* 
periphery  being  formed  by  the  nerves  :  the  heart  forms  the  center  of  tin- 
other,  and  the  vessels  form  its  peripheral  organs.     IJotli.  however,  arc 
intimately  associated.    Disease  ma}'  consist  in  too  feeble,  or  too  stronii. 
tonus.    Atony  arul  spasm  are  the  consequences,  the  latter  expresse*!  by 
pain  in  the  nervous  parts.    Spasm  arises  from  too  stmng,  atony  from  too 
feeble,  an  influx  of  the  nervous  cether.    Plethora  too  is  one  of  the  mofii 
frequent  causes  of  disease.   The  latter  act  chiefly  uyxm  and  from  the  prime 
vis,  especially  from  the  stomach,  which  displays  special  "  sympathy os 
the  one  hand,  with  the  intestinal  canal,  and  on  the  other,  with  the  wlide 
body.   Hence  it  should  be  an  object  of  constant  watchftalness  on  the  part 
of  the  physician.  Fever,  whose  source  Holfmann  seeks  in  the  spinal  coed, 
is  a  spasm  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  in  fact  a  general  spasm,  a  complete 
disease,  not  usually  a  salutary  action,  as  Stahl  taught   Occasionally,  how- 
ever, its  eflbct  is  accidentally  salutary. 

"  To  excite  »  too  strong,  spaamodic  contraction  of  the  coats  of  the  atomMli  tukl 
intestine.'*  by  an  emetic  or  rnthnrtic.  is  in  it.>('lf  m  itlM-r  ;\iilnceoti5  nor  salti'n'7 
It  ia  even  a  tlmrnntrhly  iiniiutural  action,  anil  tliert-fort- a  disease,  wltich  otten  pro- 
duces very  baii  ^e^>ult,s.  But  when  it  carries  oQ*  from  these  parts  impure  fluids,  6lim> 
and  corrapt,  it  becomes  in  ibis  vaj  somewhat  saluury.  The  same  is  the  esse  slie 
with  internal  spasms,  which  occasion  spontaneous  hemorrbages.  Th^  maj  bsve  s 
salutary  effect  when  there  is  too  much  blood,  and  when  they  remove  only  tb^ 
gnperfltiify.  }\nt  in  Itself  this  movfmont  too  i«  not  heahhful,  for  it  frtqin^ntK 
occasions  futni  hn'morrliuut'?;.  So  it  is  ako  with  fever  In  itself  ponsidcred,  it  should 
not  be  called  beueticial  or  salutary,  for  it  slays  one-halt'  tlie  human  race.  But,  under 
certain  circumstances,  it  maj  be  healthful,  since  it  restores  complete  health.  In  m  fsr 
as  it  removes  the  impurities  which  the  patient's  hodj  contains.'* 
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lii  like  manner  intlamin:ition  ck  pi  iKts  iipcjn  sp:ii«ui,  and  indeed  spasmodic 
aiTtrHl,  t»r  the  circulation  in  llic  inrtHincd  part. 

Holfiriiinn  8  ther:i[»v  wan  simple  and  deyigiiedly  poor  in  dniL's  faccord- 
ii^  to  the  ideas  ol'  ihal  time),  but  b\'  no  means  free  froui  tiieorctical  views. 
The  physician  has,  before  all  else,  to  regulate  the  disturbed  movements,  for 
ofttare  is  frequently  not  able  to  do  iMs.   Bat  there  are  diseasea  which 
onre  other  dieeasee ;  e.  g.  fever  cares  Bpasms.    Hoffmann  divided  drugs 
(which  he  held  worked  under  mechanical  laws)  into  those  which  strengthen 
or  weaken,  alter  or  evacuate.   He  was  especially  partial  to  the  use  of  his 
own  remedies  and  wine,  particularly  Hocbheimer,  which  he  considered  the 
beet  of  all  wines — as  the  English,  at  his  instaace,  do  at  the  present  da^*. 
Camphor  be  strongly  recommended ;  likewise  mineral  waters,  cold  water, 
Seidlita  salt>  cinchona  and  iron.    He  often  practised  venesection,  and  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  observance  of  pres<nribed  diet,  e.  g.  absolute  diet, 
milk  diet,  wine  diet,  exercise  rtr.    Poisons  he  in  general  rejected  ;  the 
preparations  of  lead  he  absolutely  discarded  for  internal  use,  and  desired 
to  limit  the  employment  of  opium  etc.    How  necessary  at  the  present  day 
is  sucli  an  apostle  against  our  poisons  and  drug-poisoning,  particularly 
those  regarded  as  antifehrilin  !    Evacuation,  Iwth  upward  and  downward, 
he  pmctisod  with  the  milder  drugs  only.    Ills  siiccofs  ;it  the  sick  bed,  and 
bis  reputation  as  a  skilful  physician,  depend  upon  the  simplicity  of  his 
tlierapeutics. 

Among  the  followt  r.>  of  Hnfftnanfi's  system  tho  prnfpesors  of  Hnllp   in  regiilwr 
succession,  are  particularly  prominent     Of  thesf  tlie  irustiest  and  most  eniinenl  was 
Job.  Heinrich  Schulze  (1687-1745J,  at  first  of  Altdorf,  then  in  Halle;  Heinrieh  Bssbi; 
Andr.  Ellas  Bfkckner  (1701-1769),  saceessor  of  Schoize:  Ernst  Anton  Nieoisi  (1722- 
1802),  professor  in  Ilallc;  Joh.  Peter  Elwrhsrd,  of  the  same  university  ;  finully  Adnm 
Nvf  t/.k  v  I  1714-1780).  who  followed  rhf  same  roud  as  Schulxe  froni  Altdorf  to  Hnlle. 
The  a;ther  hypothesis  -  Pietro  Paolo  Molinolli  1 1702-1 7»I4)  thought  he  hjid  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  the  nervous  fluid  by  the  swellinj;  of  the  nerves  after  ligation 
—  WKS  esptjclally  defended  by  Christ.  Mart  Borchart  (1680-1742),  professor  in  Rotttock, 
who  mnde  oie  of  Leeutoenhoeck'xmewoftkeneroe-tubuleg;  Job.  Phil.  BnrffiErttv  of 
DaTiiistiidt  (1700  1TT:>    professor  at  Frankfort-on-the  Main,  the  family  physician  of 
G6tht_''»  fitther,  who  based  ii|ion  thr  nervous  fluid  a  kind  of  humoral  piitho!ojry;  and 
Joh.  Ludwi)£  Apinus  ( ir..M8-l7,iO)  of  Altdorf,  who  uitirclied  into  the  held  with  tin 
Bible.     The  doctrine  of  the  sympathies  was  especially  elaborated  in  Holland  by 
Hendrik  Joieph  Rega  (1090-1754),  of  Louvain,  and  by  Nic.  Malcolm  Flemjnir,'  par- 
tienlarly  as  regards  the  stomach.    In  England  Browne  Lanjpish  (died  175'.>)  was 
devoted  to  Hoffmann's  doctrine,  while  in  Italy  Thorn.  Brini  of  Porgamo  and  Luigi  de 
I'larolli^,  professor  in  Naplp>«,  enmhutpd  it     G\nv.  Thorn.  Rosetti,  professor  in  Venice, 
cumbincd  Hoffmanri  B  doctrim-  widi  the  Hippocralic  idea  of  the  "enormon",  in 
opposition  to  which  Charles  Ferapie  Dasieu  and  the  notorious  J.  PanI  Marat  (1744- 
1793)  stood  by  Hoffmann. 

In  relation  with  the  83'stem  of  Hoffmann  and  Haller^s  doctrine  of 


1.  Fiemyng  was  an  English  ])liysician  of  Kington  in  Yorkshire,  and  a  fellow-student 
of  Haller  In  Lt'yden.  His  "  N>!ieopath!a,  sen  de  morbis  hypochondrlacls  et 
bystericis  libil  111."  was  publbhcd  iu  1740.  (H.) 
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irritabilUy,  which  immediateljr  after  its  origio  was  applied  to  theofetical 
medidiie^  there  aroae  a  eyetem  of  pure  patbokigieBl  lolidinny  the 

d.  Nervous  Pathology 

of  William  Callen  (1712-1790),  of  Laoarkahiie  in  Sootland. 

Callaa  wai  om  of  the  6nt  of  thoae  great  Bngliili  phjnciani  who  worked  yp  hvm 
the  deepest  porerty.  and  wliom  posterity  admires  for  tiieir  love  of  science  and  their 

services.  FiMt  a  barber,  he  then  becamn  nn  apothprnrv,  next  a  ship-surjieon,  ibcn 
the  surgeon  of  a  small  village,  and  finally  altcrnutcd  with  Wiiliam  Hunter  a?  a  pra.  • 
tising  physician  in  Hamilton.  As  both  these  surgeuu^  were  in  equally-  needj  circom- 
ataaees,  thev  agreed  (the  solitary  example  among  piiy&icians!),  in  order  to  gain  the 
higher  edueation  at  whieh  thej  aimed,  that  while  one  should  by  practice  earn  the 
necessary  means,  the  other  should  attend  the  univcrsi^.  In  this  war  Cullen  was 
enabled  to  graduate  in  IT  10  Six  years  later  hn  becamr  professor  of  chemistrj  -n 
Olasjjnw,  in  hve  years  more  proft'ssor  of  medicine,  and  again  after  five  yearf  he  came 
to  Edinburgh,  to  pass  through  the  same  succession  of  positions,  lie  continurd  tbere 
an  active  and  famous  teacher  as  long  as  he  lived,  but  died,  as  he  had  begun  his  career, 
in  poverty.  His  chief  works  were  entitled:  "Synopsis  nosologic  methodieir** 
(£Sdinburgh,  1769);  "Physiology  for  the  use  of  the  students  in  the  University  of  EdiO' 
burgh "  (Edinburgh,  1785) ;  "First  line<  of  t!ie  y^ractirr  nf  Pliys-ie"  ete  '  l.omlon 
1777:  written  in  English  and  therefore  taxed  with  heterodoxy  '  ;  "A  trtatijie  of  tin*- 
Materia  Medica"  (Edinburgh,  1789);  "Clinical  Lecturen.  Cullen  was  a  very 
charitable  man,  supported  the  widow  of  Robert  Boras  and  published  his  poenis  Be 
was  the  father  of  modern  Solidism,  whieh  he  founded  upon  pure  deductive  principles. 

The  main  foondatioD  of  Cullen'e  system  is  formed  by  the  living  solid 
parts  of  the  body,  not  the  fluids :  the  chief  agent  ate  the  nenresw  A  a 
DodefiDed  dynamic  something,  which  is  difl^erent  ftom  Hofflnann's  material 
sether  and  the  sapematural  soul  of  Stahl,  and  which  CuUen  calls  "  tfae 
nervous  force",  "nervous  activity",  "  the  ner\'ou8  principle  ",  is  the  proper 
life«g^ving  element.  He  also  calls  this  principle  '•the  animal  force"  or 
"  energy  of  the  brain    in  which  he  also  includes  the  spinal  cord, 

"An  immaterial,  reasoning  substance  or  soul  exists  in  the  living  man,  and  every 
thiiught  must  be  considered  a  faculty  of  the  soul  alone.  But  this  immaterial  and 
reasoning  part  of  man  h  tinited  with  the  material  and  corporeal  part,  and  especially 
with  the  nervous  liysteui,  in  such  a  way  thai  the  luoveineiits  called  forth  in  the  latter 
faeget  thoo^ts.  But  thought^  however  generated,  occasions  new  movements  in  the 
nervous  system.  This  reciprocal  influence  I  consider  a  fact,  but  I  cannot  explain 
how  it  takes  place.  Likewise  the  brain  is  the  sensorium  or  corporeal  organ,  iadia- 
solubly  united  with  the  soul."    (See  Daremberg. ) 

The  nervous  principle  produces  spasm  and  atony.  The  former  i»  not. 
however,  always  dependent  upon  inrrmsed  nervous  activity,  but  may  also 
originate  from  feebleness  of  the  biain.  the  center  of  nervous  activity.  Tin- 
nerves  are  the  coTidnclurs  of  the  activity  of  the  brain.  Every  thin':  is 
effect<'d  tiiiuugli  the  luain  and  the  nerve:*,  and  everything,  including  tin- 
CJiiises  of  disease,  works  upon  both  of  these.  The  causes  of  disease  un- 
i'hu  lly  ol  a  debilitatintr  characli-r.  but  they  awaken  reaction  and  the  healint: 
power  of  nature.  Fever  in  such  u  reparative  effort  of  nature,  even  iu  its 
cold  stage,  and  its  cause  is  diminished  energy  of  the  brain,  often  uuitcd 
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with  a  kind  of  insanity  (delirium)  due  to  a  cont^miporaiieous  spasm  of  the 
extriiiiiiLics  of  the  veanols.  which  produces  a  ifflex  acopleration  of  the  heart 
and  a  stimulation  of  the  arteries.  The  biixui  phiys  no  purt  in  lever,  which 
is  excited  \)y  weukentng  influences,  e.  tr.  fright,  cokl,  intemperance,  the 
eraaauLiuns  of  marshcB  or  human  heiniis  etc.  Besides  tlie  spasm  of  the 
vjiscular  extremities  and  the  feebleness  of  the  brain,  there  is  also  an 
accessory  atony,  which  is  propagated  by  sympathy  to  the  tunics  of  the 
stomach  and  oocasiona  the  Ion  of  appetite  aasooiated  with  all  fevers. 
Both  spasm  and  atonj  contiaue  nntil  the  bnun  has  reooTered  its  oidinaiy 
activity,  a  resolt  due  to  the  increased  aotivity  of  the  hear^  and  recognised 
hy  the  establishment  of  perspintion.  Feveia  are  divided  into  the  follow* 
ing  classes : 

1.  Typhus,  in  which  debility  predominates  ; 

2.  Synooha,  in  which  reaction  predominates ; 

3.  Synochas,  chaiaeterized  by  a  miztare  of  both  the  foregoing  varieties. 
Like  fevers,  Callen  divides  all  internal  diseases  into  three  categories. 

1.  Pyrextte  (fevers,  phlegmons,  exanthems,  hsmorrhages) ;  2.  Comata 
(adynamia,  spasms,  delirium) :  3.  Marcofes.  A  fourtii  class  is  formed  by 
surgical  diseases.  This  nosology  was  the  canse  of  CaUen's  reputation, 
especially  in  England.' 

Cullen's  explanation  of  the  gout  was  famous.  According  to  his  view, 
this  disease  depends  upon  an  atony  of  the  stomach  or  organs  of  digestion, 
against  which  is  srt  up  periodically  a  reparative  etibrt  in  the  form  of  an 
indammation  of  the  joinU».    Gout  is  a  general  disease,  but  there  is  no 


1.  CuUeu  in  said  to  have  been  the  first  proft:s<>ur  who  ilehvered  his  lectures  in  the 
English  Isngiii^^e.  Bard  Informs  us  timt  he  also  establtslied  a  system  of  catechetF 
ical  InstniLtion,  .similar  to  what  at  tli'  j  resent  day  we  call  a  '* professor's  quiz 
His '  Synopsis"  appeared  nt  Kdmbmyh  in  1769,  with  many  later  editions.  An 
American  edition  befoie  nie  bears  the  imprint  "Auiericie  ('.'),  excudebat  Abiah. 
Hod$;e,  1783.**  Cullen's  complete  classiftcaUon  of  diseases  Is  perhaps  worthy  of 
quotation,  particularly  as  the  reader  would  gain  a  very  Imperfect  Idea  of  It  from 
llie  tttxt.  It  Is  as  follows : 

Claris  I.  1*ykexi^.  Ci.assis  III.  ('achkxi^. 

Ordo  I,     Fetn  ps.  Ordo  1.  Marcores. 

Ordo  II.    Fiiiegmasift.  Ordo  II.  Intuniescentia*. 

Ordo  III.  Exanthemata.  Ortio  111.  Impettgines. 

Ordo  IV.  Hieniorrhaglie. 
Ordo  V.  Profluvia. 

Cl.ASSTH  II.  N'KrttOSKS.  CL.\8i!i|S  IV,  liOeAI.KS. 

Ordo  I.     ("onirtUi.  Ordo  I.  Dy-siesthesiie. 

Ordo  IX.   Adyuauiiti'.  Ordoll.  Dysclnesiie. 

Ordo  III.  Spasml.  Ordo  III.  Apooenoaes. 

Ordo  IV.  VesanliP.  Ordo  IV.  Kplscheses. 

Ordo  V.  Tumores. 

Ordo  VI.  Ectopia. 

OrdoVll.  Dtalyses. 

FlQhres  are  divided  into  Interniittentt^s  (t4>rtlana,  quartans,  quotldlana)  and 
Ooattniue  (synocha.  typhus.  synoclius>.  (H.) 
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gout}'  material.  In  scrofula,  however,  Cullen  aasamed,  in  ooDtradiction  to 
his  nervous  pathology,  a  peculiar  acridity,  and  ia  putrid  fever,  a  patridity 

of  the  humors  etc. 

Ills  therapeutics  were  simple,  and,  from  his  renunciation  of  tin- 
previous  abuse  of  venesection,  they  were  verv  salutary.  "  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  how  valuable  a  s^oot!  practitioner  is  in  comparison  with  n  bad  theorist, 
when  we  dtsliiiifuish  the  ihempeutic  prescriplions  of  rullen  from 
tlH'<>reti('al  cxplauutious.  '  He  is  fond  of  recommending  strerifrtlietiiiiL'  ^in<i 
si unulatini;  remedies  fwinr.  cinchona  etc.)  anrl  antispasmodics  (opium  etc  < 
against  •' spasm frequently  acting  in  c-ontradiction  to  his  tUeory,  which 
may  perhaps  have  been  the  secret  of  bis  succest*  in  practice. 

The  theory  of  CuIIen,  like  mo^r  svj^toms.  soon  acqu'red  nnmeroua  followerf. 
Some  of  thp^o.  hosvt  vcM-.  (lej^ai  tiHl  at  once  caiisidf'raljl v  frtuii  the  view«i  of  tb*ir 

master,  a  iiiml  ul  Nemesis  with  whicit  uU  tbeuricg  meet,  aad  which  is  iucreau»ed  bj 
the  fact  that  pupils,  for  the  most  part,  develop  oae  side  oulj  of  the  doctriaM  of  tbdr 
muter.  The  theory  of  Culleh  spread  fur  and  wide,  even  into  Spain.  Proaiaeiit 
anpporters  of  it  in  England  were  David  Macbride  (1726-1778),  profeaaor  ia  Deblin; 
Samael  Musgrave  (died  1782),  an  acute  physieiiin;  the  very  eminent 

James  GRFfsoRv'  (1758-1822)  of  Edinburgh,  the  successor  of  Cullen 
and  a  professor  from  his  eighteenth  year.  He  was  of  tlie  greatest  impoit- 
aiioe  in  the  development  of  English  medicine.  He  considered  the  masdes 
and  nerves  totjether  a  nervous  element,  which  was  excited  by  the  blfMxi. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  discarded  the  acid  and  alkaline  acridities,  be 
appropriated  some  chemical  ideas,  adopting  the  theory  of  putrefaction  etc. 
John  Gardiner  (about  1784)  and  others  also  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
Cullen. 

[Probably  the  most  eminent  pupil  of  Cullen  in  America  was  Dr.  ijamutd 
Bard  of  New  York  (1742-1821),  of  whom  we  shall  liave  occasion  to  speak 

hereafter.  H.] 

In  Italy  Cullen's  system  was  followed  b)"  Fr.  Vacca  BerlinRhicri  (1732  l^'l'i  of 
Pisa;  in  the  Netherlan«]>  by  C  fl.  van  rlen  Heuvel:  in  .^Switzerland  by  F.  O,  de  la  RocKe 
(1743-18 1 ;i)  of  Gerrpvji ;  in  (i<  rmany,  above  all.  by  tlic  \  piy  fnmouh  Albrecht  Tliter 
(1752-1^28),  who,  to  avoid  living  iu  constant  contraUictiun  wiili  bis  coQScienc<*  in 
coneeqneiioe  of  professional  fibs,  abandoned  the  practice  of  medicine,  because  it 
promised  more  than  it  could  perform,  and  often  accepted  more  pay  thaa  was  propor* 
tioned  to  the  service  rendered,  and  became  tl  f  '  Father  of  Husbandry.'*  Chr.  Fr. 
Eisner  (died  1820),  professor  in  Klininsberjs,  ai.so  helii  liie  views  of  Cnllen. 

1.  The  eminent  Scotch  family  of  Gregory  deserves  a  pH!».HinK  notice.  James  GivRi>ry* 
P.  K.  S.  (1<KIS-I«T5),  was  an  eminent  msthemAtlctan,  professor  oi  inathematie«  im 

St.  Andrew's  and  Edinburgh,  and  the  inventor  of  the  reflecting  telescoi>e  in 
His  jiHpliew  David  Gregory,  M.  1>..  F.  W,  S.  (I«»fil-I7(ti  i.  W!\>^  .-xNo  proft*ss<»i  of 
matiteniatics  iu  KdinburKh  and  du\»t>4iieutly  Savitiiui  profeiisor  of  astronoiuy  iu 
Oxford.  His  grandson  John  Grcjior}',  M.  D.  (1734-1T73),  was  professor  of  mathe< 
mfttica  and  experimental  physics  in  the  University  of  Al>crdeen.  .tamee,  the  son 
of  the  last  mentioned,  wan  the  eminent  ptiysician  nPMit'ioiu  il  in  the  text.  an<l  lii.- 
Kon  William  ( 1 S03  1  «.'>  V)  was  the  famous  jirofessor  of  chemistry  in  E«linlnir;;li. 
The  "CiMispectus  medlcinac"  etc.  of  Prof.  .laines  Grejjory  was  publixlieii  a; 
KdlnUarffh  In  17T0.  (H.) 
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Joii.  Ih.RHIH  (fOTTLIKH  StHAFFER.  (1753-182(>)  of  RpgensbulJ,^ 
son  of  Job.  CioUiieb  Schuffer,  a  ph^'sician  of  ibe  t*anie  place,  showed  himiself  a  niort 
inde|»enden4  SoUdiit  or  nervous  patholofcist   He  distinguished  in  fever  a  stadiun  of 
excitement  from  a  stadioin  of  de|»ression,  regarding;  the  former  as  corresponding  lev 

the  ttadtom  of  crudit}-,  the  latter  to  that  of  coction.    He  also  consider*  cl  tlic  ^^o  called 

crises  not  as  critical  phenomena,  but  as  resnU"  of  thf  Inttrr.  nnd  conibnted  lln-  theory 
of  metastases,  especially  metastases  of  the  milk.  Lie  accepted  Haller  s  doctiine^ 
of  irrilation,  sensibility  etc. 

Besides  this  system  of  palliolo^Mcal  Solidisiii,  Uuiiiural  views  were  not 
wanting,  thougli  they  weie  iit'llbir  eluboruttd  everywhere  into  a  system^ 
nor  did  they  remain  perfectly  pure.  A  union  of  the  doctrines  of  Ilippoo* 
rates,  Sydenham  and  Boerhaave  was  represented  by  the 

e.  Old  Vienna  School, 

whose  connexion  with  the  political  advaDcement*  of  Austria  during  the 
feigns  of  Haria  Theresa  and  Joseph  11.  desen'-es  at  least  mention.  Its- 
founder  was  baron  Gerhaid  van  Swieten  (170(^1772)  of  Leyden. 

Van  Swieten  was  descended  from  a  noble  (Jansenist)  Catholic  family  of  the 
Netherland.s.  which  at  that  time  were  united  with  Austria  by  a  personal  union,  if  such 
an  expression  is  permissible  At  the  nizo  of  sixteen  he  attended  the  university  of 
Louvain  with  tiie  idea  of  educating  himselt  tor  the  public  service,  but  returned  thence 
to  Leyden  and  began  to  study  medicine  under  Boerhaave,  whose  favorite  pupil  he 
became.  As  the  resalt  of  overwork  he  for  a  long  period  was  snbject  to  meianeholy, 
and  was  anable  tu  graduate  until  1725.  Although  be  had  received  a  call  to  London 
with  an  annnnt  .sabiry  of  ClOOO,  he  remained  at  Leyden  as  a  pbysicinn  ami  private 
teacher  (for  as  a  (Jatbolic  he  could  bolii  no  pu1>lic  prnfp?!'orship),  chiflly  on  account 
of  Boeriimivc.  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  his  native  city.  When  the  iirebuucbes^ 
Maria  Anna  of  Aaatria  had  suffered  an  abortion  he  was  called  to  her  aisiatance,  and 
gave  snefa  satisfaction  by  his  akill  that  he  was  recommended  by  her  to  the  emprees 
Maria  Tiieresa,  Iter  sister,  who  up  lothts  time  bad  remained  cbildless.  To  the  husband 
of  the  latter  he  jrave  advice  'rdatrd  by  Hyttri.  which  r<  =ultf(l  in  si.xteen  successive 
pregnancies,  ami  as  the  re.-juh  of  his  success  came  to  X'ienna  in  1745  a«  ordinary 
physician  and  president  of  the  General  iMedieal  Department  of  Austria.  Ue  was  also 
appointed  censor,  a  position  in  which  he  inevrred  much  enmity,  includiog  that  of 
Voltaire  and  especially  that  c»f  the  Jesuits,  wbook  he  robbed  of  their  influence. 
Besides  all  this  be  was  made  a  baron,  and  became,  next  to  Kaunitx,  the  most  influen- 
tial counsellor  of  the  rmpres« 

His  chief  care  —  without  holding  the  position  of  a  prole.saor  be  taught  for  nine- 
whole  years,  and  brought  about  the  introduction  of  clinical  instruction  —  from  the 
outset  was  dedicated  to  the  elevation  of  medical  affairs  in  Austria,  and  espectallr  t» 


1.  The  most  brilliant  fniit  of  this  was  und(Mibte<lly  tlif  Viennn  seliool  of  nm-iic  of  this 
jHsriuU,  with  Haydn  aud  Mozait  at  its  Uead  :  Litorature,  on  the  other  tiand,  pic- 
sen  ted  a  rather  bare  appearance.  In  return  —  and  It  is  a  characteristic  of  Gertnait 
development  to  manifest  its  tl«)rescence  in  difTe.ient  locatittes  literature  in  North 
Germany  attained  at  this  pciin*!  its  hi^Iiot  developinctit  in  T.essing,  Goethe, 
Schiller  (l^h  remained,  iiideeil,  without  immediate  intiuence).  1  lie  conditioit 
has  been  reversed  In  our  century  from  IS30  downward :  mnslnha.s  displaced  a  new 
bloom  In  North  Germany  (Weber,  Mendelssoint,  Spohr,  Wagner  etc.),  Jlteratimt 
In  Austria  ((irillpar/.er,  Lenau,  AnastasUts,  GrUn  etc.L  Uach  was,  as  it  W(>i«» 
newly  discoveretl  by  Mcndclsiiohu. 
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I  In-  i  iiiprovemeiil  of  ihu  iiivdicai  I'acuity.  iio  iiud  just  attnined  his  olijei  t  wlien  lie 
ilic'd  of  senile  gan^rcue,  with  tbe  reputation  ol'  a  great  pii^sician  auti  a  benefactor  of 
Anstria,  eflpecialljr  of  the  poor.  Hii  chief  work  was  entitled  **  CommeDlaria  in 
Herroanni  Boerhaave  Aphorismos "  etc.,  upon  which  he  lahored  for  thirt j  years. 
Van  Swieten  was  of  great  service  also  in  improving  the  treatment  of  pypbilis,  in  which 
fip  (after  tlip  example  of  ThcophrastaR  von  Ilnhcuheim  and  oiIkts^  icconimcndfid  the 
internal  uMe  ot  the  sublimate.  This  recoiuuieudatiun,  linwf\r>r,  depended  mure  upon 
Maximilian  liocher,  pbjsician  to  the  St.  Marcus  Hoiipttal.  than  upon  van  Swieten's 
own  personal  experience  (Proksch). 

Concerning  the  priority  in  the  u.se  of  tliin  suhlimate  treatment  (it  was  cnstomarj 
■among  the  comnioii  ppoph^  <»f  Siberia  even  in  tlu'  ITtli  century  i  a  di^pntf  arose 
between  vnn  Swiotou  and  tlx*  Portujrnpsp  Anton  Xunne/.  Riboiro  Saiiclu'/.  i  iiiii.i;»-l78:i). 
whose  life  was  one  contitiual  adventure,  in  hi«  youth  he  ran  away  from  hif$  uncle, 
who,  with  the  object  of  gi\  lag  bini  the  hand  of  hie  daughter,  widied  to  keep  him  away 
from  medicine.  Snbieqnentljr  he  studied  in  Coirabra  and  Salamanca  at  tiie  expense 
of  a  physician.  Practisinic  for  a  time  in  his  home  nnlil  he  could  endure  it  no  longer, 
he  WfHt  to  Genoa,  l,ondon,  Pari?;  and  >rontpellier  to  continue  hi?  stndirn  and  filially 
came  to  Lcyden.  Frttin  this  place  lie  was,  at  tlic  instance  of  Boerliaa\e.  c  alled  to 
Russin.  Uere  he  wa8  at  once  appointed  a  militui}  piiytiician,  aud  Mistained  himself 
in  the  position  of  phvsician-ln-ordinary  (for  .syphilis?)  under  the  dangerous  rate  of 
various  amorous  empresses,  until  he  too  finally  experienced  a  falL  He  went  next  to 
Paris,  where  he  continued  to  live  in  retirement  until  his  death. 

More  eminont  as  n  physician,  than  for  his  personal  character  was 
ANTf»N  DK,  Hakn  (1704  lT7<Vi.  of  tlio  Hague.  He  also  was  a  pupil  of 
Boorhaavc,  who  was  the  only  pliysician  whoiu  dc  Haf'ii  did  not  abuse,  while 
<1e8pising  almost  everyone  else.  At  the  stijrgestion  of  van  Swioten  he 
was  called  in  1754  to  Vic^nna  as  pivsulcnl  ot*  the  clinic  in  the  city  hospital, 
•wliich  contained  six  Ix-da  f«r  men  and  six  for  women!  De  Har-n  was  the 
proper  founder  of  the  so  called  old  \'ieuna  School,  whose  chiel  ineni  — in 
striking  contrast  to  the  so-called  New  School  —  is  to  be  soujxht  in  it« 
practical  and  diagnostic  t»t*i"vice8.  as  well  as  in  its  generally  t>ober  obser- 
vation. All  these  existed,  it  is  truCf  in  the  mother-school  of  Bocrhaave 
<if  we  CBD  speak  of  saoh  a  sebool),  and  were  deriTed,  like  its  foonder, 
from  that  school.  Still  the  daughter  at  Vienna  was  more  sober  and  kept 
berself  more  exempt  from  systematic  tendencies  than  did  tbe  mother  in 
Lejden. 

Thus  the  simplest  possible  treatment,  united  with  careflil  observation, 
was  tbe  fundamental  principle  with  de  Hafin.  Like  Hippocrates,  be  laid 
f^reat  weight  apon  Semeiology,  and  also  followed  this  model  e.  g.  in  tbe 
fkequent  prescription  of  bariey -water  and  oat -meal  grael  ptisan'*)  in 
fevers,  as  well  as  in  the  administration  of  jicidttlated  drinks  and  drinks 
prepared  with  honey,  in  absolute  diet,  cool  sunoundings,  good  air  etc 
Nature  was  not  to  be  disturbed  by  medicines  of  a  powerful  action.  Hence 
•tie  Hai?n  would  administer  emetics  and  cathartics  only  rarely  and  "at  the 
right  time  an  improvement  so  much  the  greater  as  at  that  p<>riod  it  was 
customary  to  bcLrin  the  treatment  of  all  febrile  deseascs  with  the  (exhibi- 
tion of  aa  euit'tie.  followi-d  by  a  cathartic  every  second  day.  In  a  practical 
jxnut  of  view  he  divided  diaeases  into  benignant  and  inaliguaut,  enumer- 
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atod  tbe  varieties  of  botii  clasaes,  determiDed  tbe  individaal  character  of 
each,  adopted  the  doctrine  of  critical  days,  but  conceded  that  *<with  the 
exception  of  ephemeral  ferer,  every  diseaae  might  be  malignant,  and 
except  the  plague,  every  one  might  be  benign."  He  warmly  embmoed 
hygienic  and  prophylactic  views,  and  accounted  medicine  quite  as  nseftil 
to  the  state  as  to  individual  patients.  Lilte  Pettenlcofer  too,  de  Ha^n  cal* 
culated  the  gain  or  loss  to  the  social  economy  of  each  state  accruing  from 
the  health  or  sickness  of  its  citizens,  llu  likewise  reintroduced  the 
thermometer,  and  demonstrated  that  in  the  cold  stage  of  fever  an  elevation 
of  tcmperatare,  often  very  considerable,  occurred.  His  spirit  of  contradiction, 
which  impaired  the  influence  of  sucli  doctrines  and  his  personal  reputation, 
was  the  secret  of  de  Hat^n's  opposition  to  inoruhition  and  to  llallei's 
doctrine  of  irritahility.  Ijis  defence  of  tlio  fxisteiicc'  of  witchcraft,  on 
wliich  he  wrote  a  special  ticnl  i«<'.  spninii  IVoni  his  own  superstition  and 
that  of  his  age.  His  chief  work  was  iMiiiilcd  'Katio  medendi  in  nosocomio 
practico"  etc.,  la  volumes  (Vienna.  IT.'iS-lTfi;)). 

As  de  Hal*n  quarrelled  like  u  savant  with  everjuue,  of  course  lie  could 
not  fail  to  do  so  with 

Anton  Stoerck  (1710-180:5).  the  successor  of  van  8wieteu  in  the 
direction  of  tbe  Austrian  Medical  Department. 

Stoerck.  n  nativ>-  vtF  Sulzi>a(  li  in  Swahia  ilic  son  of  a  tjla<  k.'>iiiii}i,  whos«>  liroiliers 
Melohior  and  Mattlia  iiH  were  also  pliy-^iciHiis  in  Vienna  ^  whs  ru'vcr  n  ff  richer  but 
simply  an  official  and  a  bureaucralibt,  and  m  such  bouod  medic-ai  in»trucuon  in  tbe 
fecten  of  the  ttrictent  educational  red  tape.—  In  practical  medicioe  lie  made  himself 
•pecially  aervieeabie  by  his  carefvl  investigations  and  experineDls  in  pliarniacolofy 
and  toxtcolo};y  (like  William  Alexander,  a  contemporary  in  Kdinbnrgh,  who  also 
instituted  tlu>  prnvir^i  of  dni^  opon  bealthj  persons)*  Stoerck  was  a  follower  of 
the  views  of  He  Ilacn. 

Maximilian  Stoi-i,  (1742-1787).  al.'^o  a  Siiiihian  and  a  famous  clinical 
ti  ut  iior.  departed  widely  from  tlu-.sc!  view.s,  so  that  he  might  he  c-all<Ml  the 
Systeiuatlst "  of  the  old  Vienna  School.    He  was  especiall3'  an  epideuii- 
ologist. 

Stol!,  thr  M»n  of  a  poor  village  barber  oJ  Kr/.ingeii  in  Suabia,  was  to  have  been 
educated  was  th«>  u.^uai  cu.stom  of  tbe  jiuilds  in  tbe  18th  century)  from  bis  9tb 
year  in  the  same  callini!;.  Bot  he  took  an  insnperable  repugnance  to  this  arrange' 
moot,  and  so,  after  a  preparatorj  course  of  four  years  in  the  Latin  school  of  his  native 
town,  gained  admittance  into  the  .school  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rottweil.  where  he  was  per- 
suaded to  entr-r  tlic  .Irsiiii  order  f  17»>1).  He  was  at  once  sent  as  n  teacher  to  Ingol- 
stadt  and  subsequently  to  liall  in  tlic  Tyrol,  but  in  conspqu<  nre  of  liis  lihernl  views 
was  transferred  thence  to  Eich.stadt,  In  ITtJi  he  abaudontd  the  order,  and  went  first 
to  Strassburg  and  then  to  Vienna  to  study  medicine.  Here  he  became  a  pupil  of 
de  Haen  and  graduated  in  1772,  whereupon  he  went  to  Hungary  as  a  practising 
physician  and  remained  there  until  in  1776  be  was  appointed  the  f^uccessor  of  bis  old 
teacher.  In  Hunjjary  be  bad  discovered  (hat  the  treatment  of  "gastric  fever"  liy 
venesection  was  inferior  to  tiiat  by  emetics,  and  upon  this  be  founded  bis  ^ai^tric 
theory.  In  bis  new  position  be  lectured  with  great  popularity,  until  in  l?b4,  upon  the 
completion  of  the  'Wtlgemeines  Krnnkenhaus",  he  fell  into  tbe  baekgrouad  and 
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received  ten  beds  in  two  rooms  in  a 'little  outhouse  in  the  «oart*r«r<t.*  IIeveji»tiB 
■objected  to  the  intrigues  of  Iiik  enemies^  and  his  wife  too  embittered  his  life :  ia  lad 
the  vixen  had  him  buHed  in  the  dress  of  a  Jesuit  in  order  to  injure  his  repniatioa  erct 
4tfter  death.  His  chief  works  were  entitled:  "Ratio  medendi  etc'*  (i779-90i. 
"Aphoi-ismi  de  cos:noscendis  et  curnndiii  febribus",  "  Pnelectiones  in  diversos  murW 
ohronicos"  <  178S|. 

Pto!!  too  did  not  form  a  wmplcU'  system,  lor  he  laid  too  grcnt  weiirht 
upon  curclul  observation.  Ht'iK-e  like  Sydenham  whonn  he 
osti't'iiii'W.  lie  mnde  the  epidemic  coiisiiintion  a  matter  of  very  great 
imporLamo.  Thr  results  of  liis  tlienipcutics.  however,  led  him  to  the 
view  that  faully  liuinors,  especially  in  the  primie  vin?,  so-f  Mlii  ij  -  izafitrir**. 
»  and  above  all  ''bilious  impurities",  were  the  chief  cauucs  ol  ilit>ease.  lit 
divided  fevers  into  slutionary.  annual  and  semiannual,  bilious,  intlawuia- 
tory,  intermittent,  epidemic,  milk  fever,  mucous  fever,  hectic  etc.  Chronic 
disea.ses  were  alsf»  the  subject  of  hU  careful  oliseiTati<m.— For  the  removal 
of  the  su})pos«Mi  •■  gastric  impurities"  —  with  wbtch  the  later  gasinH-iiteritt 
of  LJroussais  is  in  reuiarkable  accord- — Stoll  made  extensive  use  of  emetics 
as  well  as  laxatives,  in  <»r(ler  tliat  these  impurities  might  not  pass  int<^»  the 
blood  ("  antigastric  method  ").  Moreover  he  called  in  the  aid  of  so-called 
-**  concealed  inflammations",  because  (probably*  partly  ub  the  result  of  hk 
therapeutics)  he  often  found  such  in  the  bodies  of  his  j»atients.  without 
their  having  been  ckMnonstiiible  dnrins;  life.  Tn  the  detecliou  of  ihcse 
inflammations  he  laid  great  weight  upon  patliological  anatomy,  which  de 
Haen  had  already  recognized.  — How  little  of  the  Dogmatist  there  was  iu 
his  composition  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  when,  in  consequence  of 
a  change  in  the  "  constitution  of  disease  ",  his  original  therapeutics  became 
no  longer  useful,  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  abandoned  them  entirely. 

Still  his  therapeutic  system  tlourigUed  for  a  long  time  in  ordinary  practice,  wLicls 
the  farther  it  limps  behind  the  position  of  actual  knowledge,  the  more  readilj  it  em 
adapts  itself  to  each  short-lived  fashion.  The  Skoda  of  the  Old  Vienna  School 
Anenbragger,  whom  we  shall  con.oider  in  another  conneiion,  for,  with  the  exceplieD 

•of  StoU,  this  school  entirely  ignored  hitn 

Wi  ll  known  physifinTT?  of  tlie  ' Ohi  N'ii  rinn  School"  were;  StollV  ^ucceFwr 
JuL'ob  Ivt'inh'iii,  who  came  from  the  hcluxil  nf  suriitTV  to  tho  university ;  .Jol'  Gporji 
Hasenohrl  (Laguai,  L729-ITUU)  of  Vienna,  Adam  Cheiiot  ^172i-17*>l>)  of  Luxemburg: 
Helchior  &t6rek  (died  1754) ;  Crana  (materia  medica,  medical  botany,  mtaaral  waters;; 
Marciw  Anton  von  Pleneis  (1705-!l786),  of  Salcan  near  (Sora,  and  bis  aon  Joseph 
Plencia(  1752-1785),  professor  in  Prague;-  Jos.  Sautter;  Pasc.  Jos.  Ftrro  ( 175.V1809r 
of  Bonn,  in  Vienna;  Wenzel  Troka  von  Kraowiu  (1739-1791),  professor  in  Ofen; 
Stephan  Wesapremi  and  others. 

1.  Stoll  proposed  a  number  of  small  hospitals,  QuarloonelaxRe  one  only,  (^uaria 
was  victorious,  and  received  tlie  position  of  director  In  advance  of  the  compleOoo 

of  tin*  •■  Kmiils-i-nhaus". 
J.  Tlie  elder  I'ienci/.  was  a  supporter  of  a  tfou^v/i'/r/i  <i/aV/*rt/Mf«,  but  assunif'd  for  each 
individual  disease  a  special  »eniiiUum  cerminoxutu",  with  varieties  wlncii  prv» 
duced  the  Individual  forms  of  the  same  dlHcases.  Only  l»  this  way  eoold  the 
diflfusion  of  contagious  diseases  through  the  air,  iheir  stidia  ale.  be  ex* 
plained  <Loeftler), 
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If  the  Bjstem  of  Stoll  occupied  itself  especially-  with  the  bile  and  mucus  of  the 
old  DogmatUta,  to  tbe  ecfoalW  bmnoral 

f.  Theory  of  Christopli  Ladwig  Hoifiiiaim 

{ 1T21-1807),  of  Rhoda  in  Westphalia,  first  ordinary  phjncian  al  Cologne,  then  in 

Maypnce.  the  irritahiHfv  and  spnsi!)ility  of  Glisson  and  Halter  were  intlmntflv 
mingled  with  the  '  putridity"  of  the  I'lieumaiijsts  and  the  "acridities"  of  Sylvius  und 
Boerbaave,  though  the  two  latter  were  the  predominaut  principles.  As  the  method 
of  Stoll  was  eallad  tbo  aattxaitric,  «o  we  may  speak  of  Hoffmann's  at  lh«  "  antiseptic  ". 
He  assumes  in  cooditioos  of  health  ten  different  lerades  of  irrilation,  besides  combin* 
ations  of  tbesa  and  reflexes  to  the  internal  organs,  e.  g.  tbe  intestines,  bladder  etc. 
In  diseases,  and  especially  iti  fevers,  septic  Or  acid  products  of  de'cniii j»osition  in  Ibe 
blood  /and  the  «pptic  particuiariy )  act  as  irritants^  to  the  .voliil  jijirts.  In  man  everv- 
thing  is  "  septic'  ,  the  urine  of  hpnlfhy  pprvons,  thf-  hwenf  tlip  ;»ir  u{  respiration,  the 
forces  etc.  These  are  excreted  in  order  that  a  man  may  reuiaiu  in  health.  In  disease 
also  this  acid  putreseenee  is  removed,  a  conclusion  wbicb  we  may  draw  from  the  sour 
odor  of  the  mouth  in  invalids.  In  scorbutus  the  putridity  has  its  seat  in  the  bones; 
in  tbe  hypochondriac,  in  the  intestinal  canal  etc.  The  treatment  and  the  remedies 
shonld  Kotli  !jo  antiseptic  etc.  Hoffmann  was  vorj-  famous  in  his  day,  so  that  even 
<)r>ethe"s  iVieiKl  Karl  August  vnn  Woimar  subraif fed  to  his  " antiseptic  "  treatment 
I  for  syphilis  or  gonorrha'a ! ).  and  pt uiseo  Itini  ver^  highly. 

Immense  use  of  the  humoral  views  was  made  in  the  clystcr-tlicory,  which  deserves 
notice  merely  in  an  historical  point  of  view  as  one  which  would  have  become  the 
mediaeval  or  old  Indian  midwives,  but  which  illuslrates  equally  well  the  tboujEbtlesS' 
ness  of  the  public  and  the  ready  credulity  of  physicians.  I  refer  to  the  theoiy 
known  as 

g.  The  Doctrine  of  Infiuretiu. 

Tbie  had  its  origin  with  the  Heeae^Iloinbiii-g  pbysiciao-in  ordinaiy, 
JohaDii  Kimpf  (died  1753),  or  bis  bod  of  the  frnme  name  (lived  1726-1787), 
who  poblished  the  "  doctrine   of  his  father  about  1780. 

By  '*  iufarcttts*'  Kampf  understood  substantiatty  impacted  fasces,  which  he  thought 
originated  in  thickening  of  the  hnmoni  in  the  portal  vessds  and  intestine,  "when  the 
former  become  filled,  stuffed  and  di.stended,  universally  or  in  places,  by  the  blood 
delayed  in  its  circulation  and  Bnally  stasinant  eoa«iulatrd,  badly  mixed,  variously 
corrupted,  robbed  of  its  fluidity,  thick,  viscous,  jxiiv  jkius  and  solidified,  or  wljcn  the 
ihickened  serum  of  thi-  same,  in  the  glands,  the  cellular  tissue  and  the  digestive 
passages,  accumulates,  putrefies,  dries  and  takes  on  many  kinds  of  decomposition." 
There  are  two  kinds  of  "infaretns",  the  black^bilious  and  the  mucous.  Titese  are 
of  varying  consistency,  from  ^oft  as  mucus  to  firm  as  fle.sh,  or  indeed  as  hard  as  stone, 
and  they  are  so  dangerou.s  that  they  must  be  expelled,  oven  if  this  should  require  for 
yr'ars  (hrep  daily  efforts  infra  et  a  Unjo  in  the  form  of  the  appropriate!}'  named 
"  %  isi'c  ral-clysters "  From  this  thedi  v  a  wiiie-sprt-ad  ciy  ster-ia.%hion  developed. 
lA>rdi»  and  ladies  vied  with  each  other  in  belaboring  their  infarctus  and  in  practising 
visceral  clysterisation.  We  cannot  deny  to  the  author  of  this  doctrine  at  least  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  human  nature.  He  supplied  a  universal  remedial  procedure, 
and  gratified  the  apothecaries*  by  the  bulkiness  of  tbe  herbs  required  for  its  practice. 

1.  lu  "  Lemaiiide  imaginaire  "  Argan  finds  in  his  apotiiecary's  bill  tlie  following  itcui: 
*'  Un  petit  clysl^i^  Instnuatir,  pr^paratit  et  remolllent,  pouramotllret  rafratehir 
les  entrailles  de  mon>leui  "  —  a  refinement  of  olyaterixation  quite  equal  to  the 
theory  o(  Kampf.  .  PUillippe  furnishes  lu  with  mueh  amusing  Information 
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The  preparation  ftnd  admioMtrfttion  of  eljtlen  afforded  tcehnical  w«tk  fiw  the 
handft  of  the  Uity,  furaished  tbem  oceniNitioD  and  diveraioa,  coneentrnted  ettealiei 
aleo  upon  the  one  partie  honteuse ;  macus  etc.  from  a  fecial  tatarrh.  tbe  result  of 

protructc-d  clysterization,  or  a  "  hardened "  ball  of  fjL'CC9  could  result  oniv  in  th* 
triuraph  of  thf>  thonrr.  un1ej;g  the  patient  bade  adien  to  all  thingt  temporal  under  \kt 
influence  of  bis  favorite  clusters  I 

Besides  tbe  son  of  Ktimpf  already  nieotioned,  Dan.  Emil  Koch,  Joei  Oeofg 
Sehmid,  Theodor  Brotbeek*  W.  U.  KAmpf  and  otheis  wrote  on  tbe  tatoect  of  tafudai. 
Tiaaot  and  Zimneraiann  also  —  the  latter,  indeed,  indnced  only  fay  his  own  eaftnaf 
^fonnd  tbe  method  good  at  tbe  lea«t. 

h.  The  School  of  Montpellier, 

thf  rf'iirescntativc  of  8o-ca!l<Ml  "  VitMlisiu",  Blruck  out  an  rntirfly  di!fpr*Dt 
putti  from  that  of  the  Vienna  school.  This  system  was  inaiiL:iirul«'d  t»v 
Theophile  de  Bordeu  (1722-1776),  although  he  did  not  >et  employ  tbe 
term  VitaliBm. 

Hordpu  was  born  at  Iseste  in  H«'arii  and  studied  in  Monlppllier,  where  he  pr^iaB- 
aled  in  l<^<t.  Afterwards  be  tau);tit  anatotnj  in  I'au,  but  speedily  reuio^ed  to  Pari*. 
In  1749  be  was  appointed  director  of  the  Pyrenean  bathe,  hot  be  returned  to  Pera 
in  1752,  where  he  began  a  4|narrel  with  the  famous  Faculty  of  Paris,  by  which  the 

honorable  men  Bouvart  and  Thierry  6 nally  succeeded  in  bavin)!;  him  tamed  oetsf 

thnt  body,  on  tbe  cbarge  of  having  robbed  a  patient.  Thus  the  Facuhy  preserted 
its  traditions,  and  Parliament  was  again  compelled  ilTT.t  i  to  indemnifv  Honita  tV*- 
its  sentence  He  died  in  the  enjojment  of  a  ;:ieut  reputation,  but  witiitrut  ba«iri)c 
become  reconciled  with  bis  '  colleagues".  Bordeu  belonged  to  tbe  most  zealoos 
defiinders  of  inoculation.  His  chief  worhs  were  entitled  "Rftcherehes  anatoniqeci 
sur  les  diffferentes  positions  des  glandes  et  sur  lenr  action"  (Pkris  1752) ;  " CbyKfior 
Uonis  historia";  "  R^cbercbtt  Sur  le  ponls  par  rapport  aox  crises";  **  Dissertstios 
sur  tea  ^crouelles"  etc. 

Bordeu  maintained  the  exiatence  of  u  j^eneral  lile  of  the  body,  whub 
resulted  from  the  harmonious  working  of  the  individual  lives  and  imii- 
vi'Iual  powers  of  all  its  orgaus.    The  orcjans  of  the  body  an*  as^orlnted 
with  each  other,  but  eacli  haj?  its  detinite  functions  hh  well  as  |x>MUt'ii 
and  is,  as  it  were,  a  creature  within  a  creature,  a  sort  of  arehuMis  Tli* 
most  important  oi^ans,  however,  are  the  sioniaeh,  the  heart  and  the  bram 
—  the  "Tripod  of  Life".    These  re«jrnlnte  the  life  of  the  other  org:ui> 
From  them  proi^eed  sensibility  and  motion,  the  two  chief  phenomena  *>i 
life,  by  which  the  animal  organism  is  widely  separated  from  inanimate 
objects,  and  to  them  also  return  these  qualities  after  the  completion  of 
their  circulation  tlaoughout  the  body. 

Tbe  nerves  are  the  chief  organs,  which,  in  union  with  tbe  brain  as  their  cei>r<^r 
and  supplied  by  it  in  the  best  manner  possible  with  vital  force,  distribute  and  regulsle 
motion  and  sensation  througboot  the  body,  but  do  not  work  in  conformity  with 
chemical  and  physical  laws.  The  stomach  presides  over  nutrition,  tbe  heart 
propels  the  blood  and  chyle  throughout  tbe  body.    Health  is  the  undisturbed  cir 

relative  to  syringes  and  elysCorlsatloii,  among  the  rest  the  following  witty  epiUpb 
upon  an  apoihocary : 

"  Cl-git  <inl  pour  un  quart  d'  eou 

agenouillait  devant  un  eii. "  ( U. ) 
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culation  nt  motion  and  sensation  from  and  to  the  three  centres  of  the  body.  There 
hawfivey,  no  such  thing  fts  absolutely  perfect  health,  for  it  ductuates  from  moment 
to  uiuiuent.  There  is  only  a»  i)«far  an  approximation  as  possible  to  a  uniform  cir- 
oalatioa  of  the  kind  menttmied.  Tfae  grmter  or  Um  pwfeelion  of  this  circulation 
occasions  in  indindaals  tbe  diflcrences  of  temperament.  Secretions  and  excretione, 
s1eei>  and  waking,  muscular  activity,  tlie  employment  of  the  external  and  internal 
senses,  all  are  subordinated  to  these  three  chief  organs,  and  are  snstained  and  main- 
tained by  these.  —  The  jrlands  are  of  special  importance  in  the  economy  of  the  body. 
Their  secretion  alwavs  originates  from  a  nervous  excitation ;  indeed  the  nerves  close 
and  open,  as  it  were,  the  pores  oftiie  glands. 

Ill  patholog}  Bordeu  laid  great  weitrht  upon  the  crises.  Every 
disease,  huvina:  passed  through  the  sta'liuiu  of  irritation  and  coction,  is 
decided  by  .-juch  a  trisis.  CorrespoiiUiuglj',  therefore,  diseases  may  be 
cotiipured  with  ghituiului  activity.  Crises  too,  for  the  most  part,  proceed 
from  the  glands.  From  the  importance  which  Bordeu  ascribed  to  the 
lullcT  organs  he  was  led  to  lay  down  the  existence  of  balisuiy,  milk, 
bilious,  urinary,  spermatic,  lachrymal,  persiataloiy  etc.  eachexiie. 

Hoideu's  theory  of  the  j)uls('  is  worthy  of  reiii:a  k. 
it  was  intlueaced  by  that  of  the  Spaumra  i  ratic.  ^oiaiio  tie  Luquevs  \lGt>^1736j, 
born  at  HontiUa  near  Cordova,  died  a  prnctising  physician  in  Antequera.  Tbe 
latter  had  discovered  the  "  dicrotic "  pulse,  which  he  considered  prognostic  of  nasal 
hsemorrbage.   His  doctrine  was  made  known  by  James  Nthell>'  a  pbysicisn  of  Cadi«. 

Bordeu  laid  down  a  critical  and  non-critical«  a  6ttDple*critical  and 
oompouod-critical  pulse.  Next  be  distinguished  a  superior  and  an  inferior 
pulse,  separated  by  the  diaphragm.  The  superior  again  is  divided  into 
nasal,  tracheal  and  thoracic;  the  inferior  into  gastric,  I'enal,  uterine, 
seminal  etc.  The  uterine  pulse  indicates  tbe  approach  of  menstruation ; 
the  renal,  speedy  urination  etc 

Of  cfiurse  even  such  doctrines  found  their  followers,  as  well  as  hearty  opponents, 
and  tbe  latter  were  the  special  occasion  of  Borden's  expulsion  from  the  Faculty. 

Borden's  therapeutics  aimed  at  the  promotion  of  the  crises^  which,  in 
chronic  diseases^  where  they  do  not  so  readily  appear  of  themselves  as  in 
acute,  be  favored  by  the  use  of  stimulants,  among  which  the  mineral 
waters  of  the  Pyrenean  springs  were  particularly  useful. 

Bordeu's  mo»t  intimste  friend,  the  Gascon  Lonisde  la  Cax(>  (1703-1766),  found 

in  the  diaphragm  and  tiie  membrance^  of  the  brnin.  nnd  cenerall}'  in  tbe  cellular 
Htriictnrp«  to  wliich  Bonloii  H.-crihed  '  tonus  the  chiof  srnt  of  vitnl  HCtivity  nnd  he 
hold  tliat  iViiiii  Adam  dowu  the  i-eiiien  conuiim-d  ihe  i»r(h<'t ypf>  of  mjoikiiul,  ju^t  as 
Bouciiut  has  done  in  more  recent  times,  thoujih  ihe  iHtltr  ;:iv«  !<  ;it)Othi  r  nnnie  to  the 
matter.  Henri  Fonquet  (1727-1806)  elaborated  efpeciallj  Bordeu's  doctrine  of  tbe 
pulse  and  even  assumed  a  ''t^kia'paltie",  which  indicated  sweating,  Tbe  same 
doctrine  was  professed  bj  Ign.  Jos.  Wetscb  (1737-1779),  a  professor  in  Moscow,  and 
even  bj  C.  G.  Graner. 

The  god*father,  as  well  as  the  most  important  representative  of 

1.  James  Niholl  was  an  Irislinian,  practi:iiug  in  Cadi?:,  who  had  familiarized  himself 
wiUi  the  views  of  Solano,  and  published  them  (fx>ndon,  1741)  in  a  treatise  dedi- 
cated to  Richard  Mead.  (H.) 
40 
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^•Vitalism     was  Paul  Jos.  Barthcz  (1734-1800)  of  Monti)€llier.  a  man  of 
■as  ingenious  gifts  as  be  was  eager  for  knowledge  and  desirous  of  trutb. 

In  the  preparator>  schools  Barthes  at  the  age  of  ten  veur>  had  provi-n  himKlf 
more  than  h  match  for  his  teachers,  so  that  hr-  was  compelled  to  leave  them.  Hf 
first  studied  ;  m  doiry,  but  in  bis  sixteenth  year  exchanged  this  for  medicine,  which 
he  studied  hr»t  tu  hid  native  city  and  then  in  Paris.  At  the  close  of  biis  course  be 
treat  on  a  military  campaign,  was  then  mada  editor  of  the  "Journal  dea  Savaatt". 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  became  a  profesiior  at  Kontpetlier,  whose  medical 
faculty  acquired  great  reputation  from  his  presence.  Dissatisfied  with  medieiss. 
Barthez  next  devoted  his  attention  to  the  law,  and  in  1780  had  attained  the  ;K)Miioii 
of  counfollor  of  justice,  when  he  abandoned  this  career  also  and  turned  his  enerpfs 
next  to  the  .study  of  philosophy.  In  1785,  however,  be  accepted  thi-  portion  of 
chancellor  at  Montpellier,  an  oihce  which  ministered  to  his  vanity  and  inordinate 
ambition.  Daring  the  Bevolation  he  associated  himself  irith  the  aristocratie  party, 
and  when  the  Faculties  f^ve  place  to  the  Schools  he  was  not  reappmnted^  ao  that  be 
practised  until  1796  in  Narbonne  and  Toulouse.  Subsequently  he  returned  to 
MontpelHpr  and  was  appointed  con.sultinj:  physician  by  Napoleon  in  1802.  In  IHfi 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  lie  died  the  year  nftf r  Im.-^  arrival  Barthe?  was  the  d*»  HaJpn 
of  the  school  of  Montpellier.  His  chief  w(»rK^  were  entitled-  "Oratio  de  pnncipio 
vitaii  homtnls  "  (1773) ;  "  Nouveaux  Clemens  de  la  science  de  1'  homroe  ";  "  Nouvrifc 
micanique  des  mouvemens  de  1'  homme  et  des  animaux":  **  Traits  dee  mabfiei 
gonttenses  " .    He  was  a  volnm  inous  writer. 

Barthez  names  ^' vital  principle*'  simply  "  the  cause  of  the  phenoniena 
<if  life  in  the  human  body'*.  Its  natare  is  unknown,  but  it  is  endowed 
with  motion  and  sensibility  and  is  different  ftom  the  thinking  mind.  He 
considers  it  something  abstract,  but  yet  allows  to  it  also  the  properties 
of  something  real,  and  endeavors  to  demonstrate  its  existence  (as  Boochst 
did  that  of  his  vitalis  agens  by  the  A  posteriori  method.  Plants  lite- 
wise  possess  it  This  vital  force*'  is  Ibnnd  everywhere  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  body,  but  cannot  work  separately  for  any  considerable  period  hi 
any  one  of  those  parts,  being  transferred  speedily  by  sympathy  to  all  the 
others.  From  it  originate  "the  muscular  and  tonic  forces,  the  general  aod 
special  sensitive  forces,  animal  heat  and  the  sympathies/* 

Disease  is  the  result  of  an  affection  of  the  vital  force.  Every  disease, 
bowever,  is  divisible  into  certain  **  disease  elements  viewed  as  parts  of  a 
whole,  which  we  call  disease.  These  elements  again  are  divisible  into 
**  secondary  elements".  Thus  inflammation  e.  g.  may  have  even  an  element 
of  a  complicated  fever,  another  element  of  pain,  another  of  irritation  etc. 
These  primary  elements,  considered  in  themselves  and  not  as  parts  of  tbs 
whole,  i.  e.  the  disease",  are  called  ^  status  or  ^tat  and  thus  we  speak 
e.  g.  of  the  bilious,  inflammatoiy,  dynamic  etc  status.  Descending  to 
details,  Barthez  explains  nervous  diseases  by  an  enfbeblement  "of  the 
whole  system  of  poweis  of  the  vital  principle".  On  the  other  hand,  the 
putrid  fevers  "  are  specific  vital  fermentations  tending  to  cormptkm''— 
an  explanation  in  which  humoral  views  maniftst  themselves.  The  inter- 
mittent fevers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ascribed  to  the  Isck  of  a  speeisi  ' 
force  called  the  stability  of  energy    and  finally  the  dangerons  or  mslig-  | 
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uanl  diseases  exhibit  a  diminution  or  absolute  loss  of  this  I'orue.  —  Barthez 
laid  great  weight  upon  the  indications  ;  indeed,  in  his  view,  medicine  itself 
IS  merely  the  science  of  indications.  Thus  he  became  necessarily  the 
■creator  of  the  "  natural,  analytic  and  empiric  method  of  treatment".  The 
first  of  these  consists  in  following  the  hints  of  nature,  e.  ir.  givin»j;  an 
•emetic  in  cases  of  naiiscii  ilu  >('<'ond  in  seeiiing  out  the  "  (  !<  !iici!t«  of  the 
<lisease"  and  treatins;  each  of  Iticni  separatelv;  the  third  removes  diseases 
by  means  of  n  inetiies  learned  I'roin  experience  iiu  ludin<i  here  the  specitics. 
The  last  methoil  is  to  lie  einpl()y(  (|  when  llie  rej>:ii:iii\ c  efforts  of  nature 
cannot  effect  the  cure,  and  when  the  analysis  into  the  '  elements  does  not 
succeed. 

•Jean  Charles  Marguerite  GuiUauine  deGriinaud  (1760-1789)  of  KuoieK,  piufe^or 
Mi  Montpellier  and  teacher  of  Charles  Louis  Dumas  (17Co-1813)  of  Lyons,  also  a 
profeuer  «t  Kootpellier,  was  a  pupil  of  Haller  and  Barthes  He  awnmed  ihre« 
fandamental  forces:  the  vital,  the  assimilating  and  the  opposing.    He  divides 

diseases  into  thoi^e  which  ori-^inate  from  modiGcations  of  these  three  forces,  from 
■chpmiral,  pliysieal  or  vital  changes  in  the  fluids  and  solids,  and  those  which  arise 
from  CGnftiliitioiiai  predisposition.  The  Hurjreon  Anthclmc  BaithaFar  Rtchernnd  and 
i'Vanc.  Cbaassier  (174(>-182h),  professor  of  piiysiology  and  a  popular  practilioner  in 
rarie,  were  **  ritalists  ",  thoujEh  the  latter  became  subsequently  a  partisan  of  Broatsais. 
Finally  Oabanis  was  also  a  vitalist  in  Barthes's  sense  of  the  term. 

In  Germany  the  chief  repretentative  of  the  so-called  vitalisUc  theory, 
which  comes  flreqaentl}*  iato  oolHsioo  with  the  materialism  (force  and 
matter)  of  the  present  day,  was  the 

i  Doctrine  of  Vital  f  orce* 

which  the  ingeaions  and  versatile  Joh.  Christian  ReU  (1759-1813)  elabor- 
ated into  a -system,  though  he  was  not  the  first  to  advance  it 

Bell  was  bora  at  Bhaude  in  East  Frtesland,  wberCf  after  finishing  his  stadies  in 
Halle  and  Giitttngen^  he  practised  for  several  jears.    He  then  —  it  is  said  in  con- 

s»»qiience  of  disapjiointmpnt  in  love  — wpnt  to  Hallr,  and  there  qualified  himself  for 
the  office  of  a  pr; vntflocent.  Here  in  1787  he  becamt-  proft  s.eor  of  medicine,  and 
•continued  to  hold  tliis  chair  until  called  in  1810  to  the  same  position  in  Berlin.  In 
1813  be  undertook  the  management  of  the  military  hospitals  at  Halle  and  Leipzig,  bnt 
eoon  soccnmbed  to  tjphns  fever.  His  chief  works  were :  *'jE!zercitationnm  anatomies* 
mm  fiisctcalus  I.  de  atrnctura  nervorum  " ;  "Uber  die  I^benskraft" ;  Entwnrf  eincr 
allgemeinen  Pathologic"  ;  '  Ueber  die  Eigcnschaften  des  Gangliensy stems  and  sein 
Terhaltniss  zum  Central.^y.stetn  "  ;  "  T'l  her  da."?  polari.sche  Au?einanderweichen  der 
iirspriinglichen  Natnrkraftf  in  der  fJebarmulier  zur  Zeit  tier  Schwangerschaft  und 
deren  Urotauschung  zur  Zeit  der  Geburt";  "Archiv  fur  Ph.ysiologie "  etc.  Reil's 
eon  was  a  pbysiinaa  in  Cokigne,  though  he  did  not  praetiee  bat  devoted  bis  whole  life 
to  experiments,  after  the  manner  of  Santoro. 

Aeooidkig  to  Beirs  doctrine,  the  "vital  force"  is  connected  with  form, 
«ompo8it1oa  and  original  diversity  of  matter,  and  is  inseparable  from  the 
latter.  By  leason  of  this  dependence  upon  form  and  composition,  and 
^nring  the  activity  of  the  organs,  it  is  subject  to  constant  changes  accord- 
ing to  age,  season,  the  time  of  day,  habits  etc  Each  organ  has  its  own 
apecial  force,  but  it  is  united  by  sympathy  with  the  rest  of  the  body 
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Beaidefi  the  force  inherent  in,  and  flowing  out  of^  matter,  there  exists 
nothing  bat  ideas.   The  final  eanae  of  both,  however,  is  inaonitable. 

"The  foundation  of  all  the  phenomena  uf  tiie  Huinml  bod^*  which  are  not  ideas, 
or  which  are  not  asMciated  witli  lde«t  ms  cause  or  effect,  lies  in  antinal  natter,  in  the 
original  diveraitj  of  ita  fandanental  substance,  ond  in  its  composition  and  foraa." 

But  to  call  forth  the  phenomena  of  vital  force  matter  demands  certaia 
—  imponderablea  —  such  as  heat,  light,  electricity  and  other  unknown  snb- 
staDoes,  which  unite,  but  are  not  intimately  mixed,  with  it  and  are  simply 
•ocidentia.  Organic  nature  has  the  pre-eminence  over  inoiganic,  because 
it  possesses  the  capacity  for  generation  and  regeneration.  The  body 
assimilates  foreign  matter  and  gives  to  it  the  a)ipropriate  form.  A  genu» 
always  creates  the  same  genus  and  the  kind  is  immortal.  Individuals 
alone  change.  The  formation  of  the  animal  body  begins  in  a  formative 
germ,  as  tho  rosult  of  ■•  animal  cr3'8tallization  "  and  attraction.  The 
fundamental  form  of  crystallization  is  the  "fibre",  to  wliifh  t>elonffs 
''irritability  '.  that  is  to  say  that  property  of  animal  matter  by  which,  aa 
the  result  of  external  irritation,  it  of  its  own  motion  chnnjes  its  present 
conciition.  The  cause  of  irritabilitj'  is  again  form  and  eouipo.Hition.  The 
irritations  for  each  organ  must  be  specific,  correspon(lin<:  to  the  powers  of 
the  organ.  The  grade  of  irritability  alone  varies.  iMsease  is  an  aberration 
of  form  and  composition. 

"  Changes  of  composition  are  the  bast 8  of  all  the  manifold  phenomena  in  con- 
ditions of  health  and  disease,  and  in  these  lies  the  proximate  cause  of  discase«. 
Remedies  are  elTectire  only  so  far  as  they  remove  the  morbid  cbanKes  of  composition 

and  ofitablish  healthy  ones." 

HrlVs  theory  of  fpvrr — foluilo  in  his  view  wn<?  synononions  witli  acute"  —  i?* 
.slill  rceo)£tiizt'il  at  the  {»ros<'nt  diiy.  He  also  roinkred  .service  lo  the  iheoi  v  ot  iiiriom- 
mation,  which  latter  he  declared  a  disea?ie  ot  ihe  bloud-ve.<!&els,  that  is  oi  liie  capil- 
laries and  ▼ascnlar  plexus  found  between  the  larger  arteries  and  veins.  His  chief  and 
most  enduring  service,  hoirever,  was  rendered  to  psychiatry,  especially  its  practical 
department,  inasmuch  us  he  pleaded  for  the  abolisliment  of  mediaeval  maltreatment. 
In  latPi  (Lays  he  chatjjied  over  to  nutural-pliilovophirnl  vipws,  of  wlTu  h  fhf  idfa?* 
already  adduced  must  be  con.sidered  the  precursors,  lie  tlien  iut'Utitied  the  vital 
process  with  jialvanism:  it  is  a  potentized  galvanism.  Irritability  and  sensibility 
correspond  to  the  poleit,  the  former  to  the  positive,  the  latter  to  the  negative  pole. 
Every  orjian  nianifest-s  "polarity**.  The  diaphra|Lm  is  the  indiflferent  point  of  the 
body.  "Ten.sion"  prevnils  everywiiere  beiwi-en  niirnnic  and  inorganic  matter  and 
bein'T^,  arul  between  these  nn<i  tho  t  xtrrn.nl  ivorld.  Death  arijie.s  from  an  electric 
shock,  by  wliicli  a  neutrallzHtion  of  lite    un.sion.s"  is  nccompl'-slied  etc. 

A  number  of  the  doctrines  of  Stahl,  LioUmuQD,  llaller,  Brown  aud  of 
the  vitalistic  system  are  found  in  the 

Jl  System  of  E.  Darwin, 

which  appeared  in  1794.   Erasmus  Darwin  (1731-1802) 

was  born  in  Nottin(rbamshire.  and  studied  in  Edinburfh.    Subse<}ucnlly  he  practised 

in  Lichfield,  Radbourne  and  Derby,  nnd  di.stlnj;ui^Vif  d  Iiim>r!f,  not  nnly  a?  rv  pliy«ician, 
but  also  ■A'i  a  poet,  philo.'<oph^*r  and  phy«iologist.    He  was  the  friend  of  JtoiH  s  Wntf 
the  creator  of  our  modern  industrial  and  commercial  advancement  (and  of  modern 
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IMiupcrisra).  Darwin  in  178s  suntr  Watt's  labors  as  tbo«e  of  a  new  Colambus  :  "Sooq 
will  the  power  steam  bear  the  fleet  carriage  along  the  road,  soon  will  it  bear  the 
bark,  with  certain  course,  through  the  billows.  Probably  too  it  will,  like  the  eagle, 
be«r  a  ii«w  ear  throvgh  the  kingdom  of  air  on  the  nimUe  pinions  of  the  wind  to 
vainote  bounds",  all  of  which  has  been  literally  falfilled.  Of  Darwin's  life  it  is  said 
that  br  his  practice  and  two  fortunate  marringes  be  became  wealthy,  '*  ate  much  and 
<iranl^  nothinir  btit  water".  His  chief  work  was  entitled  "Zoonomia,  or  the  Laws  of 
Organic  Life  '  ( 171M). 

According  to  Darwin  there  are  two  fundamental  substances  ;  sjnrit 
and  matter.  The  princ'i[)le  of  life  is  motion,  of  which  there  arc  three  kinds: 
vital  movements  due  to  external  irritation,  e.  g.  the  movement  of  the  blood 
and  locomotion  ;  primordial  movements  ;  ebemicul  movements.  In  the 
body  there  exist  sensorial  and  librous  uiovemeiiis  The  former  include 
the  senses  and  the  nerves,  as  well  as  the  movctiu  mih  of  the  vital  spirit, 
which  are  not  hickinir  even  m  phnits.  and  express  tiiemselves  as  irritability 
(  who^c  action  is  irritationj,  seusibiiity  (sensation)  will-power  (volition)  and 
the  power  of  association  (association).  The  fibrous  movements  ma\-  be 
movements  of  irritation,  sensation,  volition  and  association.  The  varieties 
<)i  /jlsease  are  homonymous  with  these  four  cateirorics,  and  each  of  them 
has  again  subordinate  divisions.  Remedies  are  divided  into  those  which 
sustain  the  mov<»ments  of  irritation,  thost  which  increase  them,  those 
which  restore  them,  a^ul  tlnally  those  which  diminish  them. 

A  dejjeiieration  nf  th.-  doctrine  of  vital  tore*-,  or  ratlu  i  uii  illusion  t£«»nctirally 
dependent  upon  the  latter,  and  (where  any  eftect  is  nmnifest;  u>  be  referred  to  hypno- 
tism or  hjsteria,  is  the  silly  theory  of 

L  Animal  Magnetism, 

wliicli  iittaint'tl  amnnj:  the  great  and  small,  tlie  t-duciited.  or  ratlirr  nuKedncnied  and 
utioduf uted,  a  lull<»wiiii:  which  wntiltl  bt-  i iicdinprelien'iihle,  did  we  not  know  the 
tendency  of  mankind  to  the  marvellous.  It  nin.st  be  ascribed  to  that  inclination 
which  finds  its  highest  expression  in  religious  extravagances,  its  most  common  mani- 
festatioti  in  such  cojniate  and  silly  phenomena  as  animal  magnetism.  Witchcraft 
and  magic,  thonssnd-formed,  thousand-armed,  "widely  difiitsed  and  old  as  the  human 
race.  AS  they  were  the  first,  so  will  they  be  also  the  last  forms  of  the  bealiug  art! 
Tht-'V  are  condniially  renewed  under  new  forms  adapted  to  tlie  time  —  for  us  nnder 

th»'  tjiii^f  of  .scif'iicr'  fiti'l  c.-ilkMl  Mf»emerism  Evi'ti  in  the  family  of  the 

educated  physician  ttw  private  advice  of  the  old  washerwoman  possesse.^  more  value 
than  his  own  art"  (Chemisso).*  'Such  expressions  from  time  to  time  rise  to  the  pro- 
portion of  sptritoal  epidemics.  They  have  always  appeared  especially  dnrtng  and 
after  periods  of  political  disturbance,  misfortune,  over-excilement  and  misedacation 
in  the  higher  strata  of  societyi  and  spread  thence  to  the  maf^ses,  and  have  always 
stood  too  in  ennsativH  connexion  with  the  internal  dt  velopiTif  nt  of  the  life  of  the  people. 

Franz  .Vriton  .Nb^-mnr  ( ITiU-lSl.*)),  of  the  village  of  itznang.  near  Radolfzell  on 
the  Lake  of  Con.stanee,  was  originally  (like  almost  all  such  enthusiasts)  merely  a 
partial  victim  of  this  romantic  yea/ning.   Subsequently,  however,  he  posed  as  the 

1.  An  earlier  remark  of  the  same  author  is  still  true  :  "  I  wish  to  ulve  offence  to  no 
cue:  but  who  will  deny  that  even  toniay,  in  an  enii<ihtened  city  like  lierlin, 
more  diseases  are  treated  with  charms  or  sympathetic  and  mitacuious  remedies, 
than  are  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  scientlllc  physician?"  (Relae  um  die  Welt). 
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npostle  of  a  new  doctrine,  desicned  to  furnisli  n  ii\  ini:  tor  its  founder,  iu\<i  vnnWj 
ended  as  a  simple  "  impuhior  .  lie  bad  studied  in  Vienna,  where,  in  his  gradaatinj; 
Uiesis  \  probably  at  the  mystic  suggestion  of  de  Haeu),  be  bad  already  occupfied  bw- 
self  with  the  infinence  of  the  planets  opon  man  and  with  the  use  of  the  oataral 
magnet.  The  latter  he  enbeeqnently  employed  in  hie  praetiee,  hat  he  lilnwUe  lb«nd 
that  the  simple  hand  was  elective  —  a  member  which,  as  an  organ  of  fen^P:  tht- 
thenr<ric  professor  Leupoldt  of  Kr!nri<roii  believed  to  be  asjiof  intt  H  wltii  xhf  nui.l.  ai  *i 
therefort'  specially  adnptfd,  not  only  tor  blessinji  and  the  imposition  of  l::in<i<,  bat 
also  ior  the  strengthening  of  persunul  relations,  particularly  between  iodividaaU  of 
different  sexes,  with  or  without  reference  to  sexnal  life,  Mestoer,  on  the  other  baod* 
held  that  the  magnetic  "fluidom"  (seminale?)  existing  ererywhere  tbroughoat  the 
world,  and  of  course  in  man  likewise,  overflowed  from  the  hand  with  a  healini: 
influence  upon  others,  and  that  the  sick  were  peculinrty  ~ucceptible  to  this  inflaence. 
In  the  yeiir  1774  }w  publiahcd  his  experiments  and  tnivollcd  in  thr*  proepo»TT!r>n  «.t  bi> 
studies.  Returning  from  his  travels,  he  erf^ctpH  n  private  inetimtion,  wlu  tt  in  the 
beginning  he  discreetly  treated  only  fidgety  and  blind  mnidens  and  uld  simpletoQf. 
His  deception,  however,  was  unmasked  by  a  commission  appointed  by  Maria  Theress, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Vienna  within  24  hours.  This  martyrdom  recom- 
meoded  him  in  Paris,  where  he  came  in  1778.  Here  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  via 
over  to  his  views  i!'  E<lon,  ordinary  physician  of  the  count  d'  Artoi;>.  and  a  mMii)>«'r 
of  the  Faculty,  wlio,  to  Mesmor'<  ol!a<rrtn,  l»ofrnii  nt  once  to  Tna;:rfti?f  on  hi*,  r  «ft 
account.  The  thin<r  became  tashionabif.  ntul  an  effort  was  now  iiia'lc  *ri  nhrain  .t 
number  of  tiuitable  witnesses  by  all  sortii  of  underhand  practices.  1  his  plan,  bo«p»er. 
proved  a  failare,  and  the  two  companions  fell  out  with  each  other.  Mesmer  went  Uir 
a  long  time  to  Spaa,  but  returned  when  a  respeetable  number  of  students  had  bfi>e 
obtained  in  Part8.  Thoso  \\v  uiulrrtuok  to  in-tnu  t  in  magnetization  at  the  rat«- •  f 
100  loaifld'or  a  head.  For  the  elevation  of  the  whole  he  founded  the  *' t)rder  if 
Harmony"  and  fstnhlishod  so-called  "baqticts",  i  v.  mnirncttc  ml  *,  half  filled  ^ii'i 
sulphurated  water  and  all  kind's  nf  intrrprlit  iii from  which  prujecleii  iron  conductor*. 
Upon  these  conductors  hung  a  ring,  witli  whicli  tlie  conclave,  whose  uieiuberf  joined 
hands,  placed  themselves  in  contact  D'  Eslon  had  similar  tubs  and  a  "Crisis  Hall". 
At  these  seances  Mesmer  was  clad  in  lilac-colored  clothing  and  reinforced  the  action 
of  the  tub  by  look.s,  tro^turcs,  pla^'ing  upon  the  harmonica  and  touching  the  patients 
with  a  wand  or  with  his  fingers.  If  any  one,  '  chiefly  a  lady  ",  had  a  "  cri.>>is  ".  ^le 
was  at  once  hnrne  to  the  ri  isis-chaniber  hv  Me.snier  himself,  and  durinjr  the-**  feminine 
crises  he  alone  was  pertuiited  to  enter  tlie  room,  as  he  only  had  success  in  their 
"treatment".  The  seances  were  very  popular,  and  in  a  short  time  brought  Mesmer 
in  40,000  francs.  The  charlatan  was  able  to  deceive  even  the  queen,  and  when  he 
threatened  to  deprive  France  of  his  presence  she  had  him  offered  a  salary  of  4O.Q0O 
francs  to  instruct  physicians  in  his  art.  Bat  the  wily  fellow  declined  to  enter  into  the 
barfrnin.  In  the  year  an  old  simpleton  again  wrote  an  artir  le  r-xtrvlling  Mesnjer 
as  :i  work«»r  of"  mime!''"',  the  resmh  of  which  wa-*  that  thn  cnintnission  of  investigation, 
so  otlen  de.sired  by  his  ill  wi^herfj,  wah  appointed,  and  its  adverse  decision,  togclbc-r 
with  some  importaoi  preliminary  evenu*,  drove  Mesmer  from  the  Aeld.  During  the 
Revolution  he  lost  part  of  his  wealth,  and  in  1T98  he  returned  again  to  Paris.  But  his 
day  had  passed,  and  thenceforth  until  his  death  he  lived  forgotten,  sometimes  at  Frauen* 
feld  in  Thurtiau,  sometimes  in  Constance,  and  finally  in  Meersbnigon  Lnlx>-  ronf.taoc«. 

Just  US  til.'  lustre  of  animal  niHcnetisin  Kegan  to  nppenr  two  ttohir  hrother? 
Puysegur,  —  faitli  atid  h^iip'-rstition  are,  iiiilfeii,  ari^tocrutie.  for  they  ninintain  jrrrr 
ance  and  obedience —established  in  southern  France  a  mongrel  .•tort  ot  niagnvttiwtioii, 
practised  after  the  style  of  the  Druids  in  the  open  air  beneath  the  dense  foliage  of  the 
forests.  They,  however,  made  no  effort  to  produce  violent  crisesp  but  sought  by  gen(l» 
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"  manipnUtioos  to  produce  agreeable  frames  of  mind  terminating  finally  in  elair* 
▼Ojance.  In  IT^.*;  tttej  abo  establitlied  branch  associations  in  Strassburit.  In  France 

Virev.  Ldinitarti  iiri'i  ntlu'r?  were  opponents  of  the  liclufifm 

Two  years  iaier.  ilnoii'^h  thp  "prophet"  I.iivatcr,  thr  vrnrv  rpnrht><l  Gernmiiy. 
Here  the  physicians  of  lirenicn,  inciiiciing  especialir  Arnold  WieiihoU  (174y-lt)04) 
and  Gibers  (1758-18I0)«  tbe  discoverer  of  tbe  asteroids  '* Pallas"  and  '^VesU", 
beaded  the  line.  Tbej  were  followed,  among  others,  by  Eberh.  Gmel'tn  07^3-1809), 
J.  N.  Pezold,  Joh.  Heinnecken,  Joh.  Lor.  B^ckmann,  who  even  editt  i!  an  'Archiv 
fiir  thieriKchfMi  Magnetismn?; "  feveii  Alex,  von  Humboldt  inclined  i(»  thi.s  theory), 
A.  K.  Kes.'-li  r  I  liorn  ITSli,  who  a-M  ited  the  polar  bt  luivior  of  the  magnetiser  to  the 
soinnambuliM,  in  which  the  former  represented  the  positive  and  active,  the  latter,  the 
negative  and  passive  pole ;  C.  Ohr.  Wo1fart»  (1778-1882),  proteor  A.  F.  Kloge  (a 
special  Berlin  aathortty  on  animal  magnetism,  whose  "Versueh  ciner  Darstellang  dee 
animalen  Magnetismus "  was  printed  as  often  as  Virchow's  "Cellularpatbologie") 
and  Iliif^iaud  in  Berlin  :  tlio  nattira!  philn^opliical  phj'sicianp  K?;clipnmayer,  Kiesor 
and  Nasj^e,  the  former  of  wlioui  even  driveled  about  a  "spiritual  generation"  between 
the  majrnetiser  and  the  magnetised;  Walther.  professor  in  Landshut,  the  emintiit 
snrgeon  J.  Ennemoser  (1787-lft54),  who,  however,  took  up  the  matter  more  froni  the 
physical  stand-point;  J.  C.  Passavant  in  Frankfort-on-ihe-lfain ;  Bit|^  in  Oiei^en* 
who  "mat!:neti7f>d "  young  nurses  particularly;  Franz.  Ant.  Nick  (l7WK1832i  in 
Stuttgart;  Joh.  .Jul.  Voss*  *  17fiH-lS:V2),  and  inanv  nthor?  down  to  tlio  very  assisJantH 
of  the  apothecaries.  Jiotlie  tiiought:  "The  matter  is  neither  entire  nonoense,  nor  yet 
absolute  deception.  Only  tbe  men  who  devote  their  attention  to  it  are  very  suspicious 
characters  to  me :  mountebanks,  great  lords,  prophets,  all  men  who  like  to  bosst  on 
very  slight  grounds  "  etc. 

Amon'.;  the  oppnnrnts  of  magnetism  were  the  judiLious  Srieglitz,  one  of  the 
clearest  heads  that  ever  cultivated  the  medical  .soiiMu-es :  Hensler,  Pfaft'etc,  including 
the  best  physicians.    Sticglitx  was  answered  by  Woltart  and  J.  E.  L.  Ziern  ann. 

These  mystic  medical  doctrines  were  continued  by  Justinus  Kerner  (1786-1862),^ 
Christ  Oottf.  Nees  von  ISsenbeck  (1776-1858),  of  Erbach  in  the  Odenwald,  and  Job. 
Nopom.  von  Hingseis  (t785-18HO)  of  Munich,  an  ingenious  man,  but  sunk  in  the 
mysticism  of  thp  I'^th  centtiry  and  the  romance  of  the  lOlh,  and  (lirough  the  inlluence 
of  both  a  devoted  ''athoHc,  who  thou^rht:  "Siiu-i'  <li^"Oftse  i«  oriuinnlly  the  rfetilt  of 
sin,  it  is  incomparulily  safer  uhougii  according  to  i  xpenenee  nut  aiway.s  indispens- 
able) that  the  physician  and  patient  should  purify  themselves  before  beginning 
treatment",  and  the  Church  accordingly  supplies  the  necesssry  disinfectants  in 
anricular  confession  etc.  In  a  somewhat  extensive  practice,  however,  these  measures 
cannot  be  very  well  employed.  We  should  al»o  timnfiori  Albert  Steinlirck.  Werner 
and  others  —  proof  enoui;li  that  even  down  to  our  own  Kkeplicul  age  tlif  ^pu  jt  world 
has  haunted  medicine.  Under  this  head  falls  too  the  "Od"  of  baron  Karl  vun  Rcicheu- 
bach  (died  1869),  tbe  discoverer  of  paraffin  and  creasote.  The  *'0d*'  was  something 
between  magnetism  and  electricity,  appreciable  only  throuuh  the  nerves.  The  most 
recent  manifestation,  however,  is  the  modern  " Spirihialism  ".  which  counts  it.s  fellow- 
ers  even  to  dny  anmng  nobles,  humbugs  'an  Austrian  archduke  iti  \^'^\  outdid  brjtli\ 
and  even  professors.    Ueoce  the  rehabilitation  ot  Mesmerism'  in  the  form  uf  "metal- 

1.  The  "Hypnotism"  of  the  present  day  is  Imt  a  rehabilitation  of  Mesmeri.sm,  in  so 
far  as  It  is  recoimnended  theraprutically  foi  male  and  female  hysteria,  iioetiirniil 
incoutineucG  of  urine,  onanism,  bc.vual  exccs.ses,  dipsomania,  tbe  abus«  ut  tobacco 
etc.).  Since  it  has  heen  employed  to  prevent  the  Intermption  of  laying  in  liens, 
it  will,  doubtless,  ere  long  prove  itself  efTicacions  against  stt^rility  in  women.  It 
i.H  even  rcconitnendeti  in  edm  ational  matters  (De  la  suggestion  et  de  ses  applica- 
tions &  la  pMagogie,  I'aris,  BeriUonj. 
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loRcopy    according  to  ibe  claim  of  tfae  pbjsiolojpst  Schiff  (1879),  pat  on  the  airs  of  a 

"  Fcience  ". 

[In  Euiflund  the  vu^arieh  ui'  Mesmcr  at  first  excited  little  attention.  James 
Graham,  a  phyiician  of  Bdinburgb,  did,  indeed,  establish  in  1780  a  gorgeons 
*'Templum  ^sculapio  Sacrnm"  or  "Temple  of  Health'*  in  I^odon,  and  for  some 
time  carried  on  sQCcessfiilly  a  {(iganttc  system  of  impostures.    But.  on  the  bursting  of 
this  bubble,  the  subject  of  animal  ma.rfif'tisiii  sf^ems  to  have  been  relegated  to  the 
limbo  of  other  delusions.    In  France,  iiov^evot  ,  at  the  instance  of  M.  Foissac.  a  new 
commission  to  investigate  the  subject  was  uppuiiited  in  1825.  and  their  report,  which 
gave  a  qualified  endorsement  to  the  claims  of  the  advocates  of  animal  magnetism, 
was  publi.shed  in  1831.    This  report  was  Iranslntcd  into  English  and  published  by 
J.  C.  rul(}uboun  in  I'^r!:'.,  and.  with  tlio  "  Isis  rpvclat.'i"  of  the  samo  niithor,  piihtishod 
in  I8ii<>,  served  to  iirnnse  the  atlentitin  of  Knyiish  physKiniis  to  tlio  .sulijcot.  .lohn 
Asbburner  of  Loudon  studied  the  Bubjects  of  aiiimul  mugnetinui  and  spiriluaiifein  in 
1884.    Herbert  Mayo,  the  eminent  physiologist  and  surgeon  of  Middlesex  Hospital, 
wrote  an ''magnetic  sleep*'  in  1837,  and  advocated  mesmerism  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  co.st  him  his  position  and  finally  drove  him  from  London,  and  -Tolin  Etliot.>^n 
{1788-1*^*1^}.  profosj:or  of  medicinf  in  the  London  Univer.sitv,  was  forced  from  the 
same  <';iu-«'  to  rfsi;in  lii.s  position  in  l^So^.    The  great  rcvivui  of  interest  in  the  subject 
of  uuiuiui  iiiugtielitim  was  due,  however,  to  the  researehcH  of  James  Braid  (17U5-18C0) 
of  Manchester,  whose  experiments  were  pnblished  in  1842,  and  whose  work  entitled 
"Nenrypnology"  etc.  appeared  in  1843.   To  him  we  owe  also  the  word  "hypnotism**, 
a  condition  the  phenomena  of  which  were  subsequently  called  by  Durand  de  Gros 
"Brtiidi^m".      Amonj;  the  more  important  writers  upon  this  '■uhi'-ct  in  Fnirland  wp 
may  mention ;  Daniel  Nobie  of  Manchester  (  l'^l'>)!  the  euunent  ^iuvant  and  arctic 
explorer  Rev.  Dr.  William  Scoresby  (1T1»0-I857),  whose   "  Zoistic  Magnetism  ' 
appeared  in  1849;  John  Forbes  (1845) ;  William  Gregory  (lt^l853),  the  eminent 
protV.siiur  of  chemistry  in  Edinburgh,  who  translated  in  1850  the  ^'Physikaiiicb- 
physiologische  Tnterstichungen  \lber  die  Dynamide  des  Mnpnetismus"   (1849)  of 
11  iron  Roichenhach  ;   .Inhri  Hughes  Benn«*tt  (1^12  HT.*\  professor  of  rnodicinp  in 
Kiliiibnrgh ;  Andrew  Buchanan;   Alexander  Wood;   and  still  more  recently  the 
eminent  physiologist  William  B.  Carpenter  (died  1885)  and  Henry  Maadsley, 

In  the  United  States  the  subject  has  apparently  aroused  little  professional 
interest,  thou'ih  it  has  been,  of  course,  exploited  by  popular  lectures  and  "cranks"  of 
liij:h  and  low  degree.  It  i>  howpver  worthy  of  nuntion  that  Robert  WilMin  Gibbet* 
*  1^0'}-1866).  profe.^sor  of  cliemistry  aii'l  iHM*hii;_v  in  tlie  lJniver^ity  of  South  Carolioa, 
published  a  liMtiuf      '  I'he  inagneliMims  uf  the  iuuiian  body"  in  lH4:i.  iH.)] 

The  foUowitig  theories  imist  l)f  reg^ardcd  as  the  direct  pi^cursors  of 
the  systems  aud  schools  of  the  lOtli  century-.  We  shall  first  exhibit  briefly 
the 

m.  Chemical  and  Physical  Tiieories. 

«.  Tbk  PHLootsTic  TnBoar 

is  merely  n  theory  of  animal  heat.   According  to  this  theory  the  free  heat  existing 

in  the  inspired  air  i.s  incot  ji{)rat(  d  with  the  body  by  menni*  of  respiration,  and  at  the 
same  time  Stahl's  "phlogiston'"  is  withdrHwn  from  the  blood.  Heat  is  also  sub- 
stituted for  the  "  phhtirisfon  '  Thf  skin  rfTrris  flu- sumo  interchnngp  Diseases, 
according  to  this  theory,  originate  from  tiic  apjiropt ialion  of  loo  much  or  loo  little 
heat,  or  from  too  great  or  too  little  excretion  of  phlogiston.  Pure  i.  e.  "deph logistic- 
ated  **  air  was  recommended  as  a  remedy. 

This  view  was  tanglit  —  for  chemists  already  claimed  a  voice  in  medicine — by 
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Joseph  Priestley  and  Adair  Crawford  \  1749-1795).    On  the  other  hand,  Kdward  Kigby 
(1747-1821)  transferred  pblogtstitication  to  the  stomach,  and  held  that  in  digestion 
Irce  heat  originated,  which  was  exhaled  hy  the  skin.   If  this  exhalation  was  distarbed 
skin  eraptiona  etc.  occnrred.  To  this  theory  was  opposed  the 

fi.  Antiphlogistic  Theory 

of  Ohrist^ph  Girtanticr  ( 1760  1800),  professor  in  Gottingen,  a  famous,  but  not  entirely 
reliable  author  on  nyphiliti.  According:  to  this  theory,  the  newly  d!«5covered  oxygen 
—  inadical  systematists  never  leave  anything  new  unutilized  —  as  the  proper  "prin« 
«iple  of  irritability  ",  passed  for  the  "  vital  force  **.  Disease  depends  upon  the  appro- 
priation of  too  mneh  or  too  little  oxygen.  The  causes  of  disease  disturb  the  normal 
relations  of  this  appropriation.  Prom  lack  of  oxygen  approprietcd  in  renpiration, 
an<l  whose  action  in  the  body  Lavoisier,  as  we  know,  had  identified  with  <  omliustion. 
arise  scorbutus  'according  to  Th.  Trotter,  17Gl-l^;'i'2.  of  Edinlturjih),  putrid  fever, 
■sypluii.s,  o!<esity,  lethargy  etc.:  from  it*'  exct-ss,  consujn]jtiori  (nccordinp  to  Th. 
Beddoes,  1754-1808,  professor  of  chemistry  in  Oxfordj.  Hence  he  reconimeuded 
breathing  foal  <l)  air  (of  stables),  an  idea  which  still  haunts  the  heads  of  patients  and 
«ven  of  some  physicians.  (At  the  present  day  it  is  the  fashion  to  send  tuberculous 
patients  to  mountainous  regions,  where  they  die  u  little  more  slowly).  0  Christian 
Reich  (176;>-1848),  professor  of  medicine  in  Berlin,  in  It^OO  constructed  his  theory  of 
ff'ver  upon  "an  abnornuil,  {r*"n''r:xl  spparation  and  roiinion  of  the  simplest  constituent?: 
of  the  bod\',  effected  by  unnatural,  absolute  or  relative.  al  or  jzciieral  diniiiiuliun 
of  the  oxygen".  A  universal  remedy  for  fevers  wa?;,  therelore,  to  he  found  in  the 
acids.  On  the  other  hand  Jac.  Fidelis  Ackermann  (1765-1815)  of  Rudesheim,  pro- 
fe.tsor  in  Bfayence,  Jena  and  Heidelberg,  sought  in  his  later  years  the  fundamental 
^ivtirif  t)f  life  in  the  exchange  of  oxygen,  carbon  and  caloric.  Ackermann  was  a 
pupil  of  Somniorinf:.  J^nd  in  IRfll  wa'  callcl  fioni  .h-uu.  to  Heidelberg.  At  the  outset 
hi'  was  an  unprejudiced  ])hyyician,  free  from  all  tendency  to  theories.  In  Heidelberg 
-ho  or^canixed  an  ambulatory  clinic  an<l  a  policlinic.  He  improved  the  instruction  in 
anaiumy,  and  from  1807  forward  he  was  also  loacher  of  anatomy' — he  had  dissec- 
tions performed,  a  thing  which  had  not  been  customary*  in  Heidelberg  before  his  dsy. 
Samuel  Latham  Mitchill  (1764-1831)  of  New  York  believed'  alt  "infectious,  and 
«e?eral  other  diseases"  dependent  upon 

y.  Oxmttm  NiTBoaxN  Gas 

("gaseous  oxyd  of  uzute  or  nitrogene"),  in  opposition  to  whom  in  171*8  lafter  Ant. 
Francois  Fonrcroy,  1755-1809,  had  made  a  more  judicious  use  of  chemistry)  J.  B.  T. 
Baamte  (died  1815,  "  Essai  d'  un  syst^me  chimique  de  la  science  de  1'  homme").  pro- 
feaaor  an  Montpellier,  in  his 

(7.  GkNBRALIZBD  CHTM18MU8, 

adopted  five  ctanesof  diseases:  the  oxygenated,  ealoriiied,  hAdrogenized,  nitrogen- 
azed  and  phosphorized,  with  the  subordinate  clasiies  of  super-oxygenated  (tnflainma* 
4ory  and  convulsive  conditions),  super-calorified  i  ha>ntorrhage.s  etc  J.  de  o^iygenated 

(diabetes,  rickets,  scurvy,  chlorosis  etc.  l,  de-culorilied  Uliseases  which  prcduce  weak- 
ne«!s  and  debility  i  etc.,  etc  .\n  especial  influence  upon  (Ik  inrMlical  tlieory  of  !he 
nalur:il-i)tiili)'^i)])liieal  Hchoul  of  ihe  ll'th  eentury  I  us  we  have  uiready  seen  in  the  case 
of  Reil)  was  obtained  by  electricity  or  the  newly  discovered  ( \  'if<'Jf 

1.  Tiedeniann  was  called  to  Heidelberg  in  181G  as  tlie  first  pure  profes-sor  of  anatomy 
ami  j)liysioloi;y.  It  was  rmt  nutil  1S47  that  a  new  anatomical  Institute  was  erected, 
after  Henie  bad  succeeded  Tiedemaun  as  anatomist  in  1K44. 

3.  Uis  views  were  published  in  1795.  (H.) 
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c  (Galvanism. 

It  was  considered  ilie  {genuine  "  vital  force "  :  the  pcisitiv e  pule  wuii  idt^iitified  with 
"irritability",  the  negative  with  "sensibility  ',  and  liie  tlieory  was  carried  so  far  a* 
CO  deulare  man  the  irritating  and  active  pole,  woman  the  sensitive  and  passive. 
Galvani  himself  had  located  the  seat  of  electricity  in  the  brain,  and  held  that  by 
rneana  of  the  nerve-tubes  (the  nerves  were  at  tliat  time  believed  to  be  hollow)  it 
reached  the  whole  body  and  «'specially  the  nniscles,  prodiioin<r  in  tliem  <ontraction 
analoKoua  to  the  accideotally  discovered  twitchings  of  the  frog.  Disturbance  of  the 
currents  occasioned  disease,  Galvanistic  views  were  embraced  by  C.  H.  PfafT,  who 
first  showed  the  inflnenee  of  the  direction  of  the  current  upon  the  activity  of  the 
froji's  leg,  if  electrically  excited  through  the  nerve;  Alex,  von  tlumhoidt  i  lTt?.i-ig59)^ 
who  demonstrated  that  the  animal  organs  were  sources  of  clec  trii.  iiy  ;  J.  W.  Ritter 
( 177H-1H10I,  professor  in  Mtmiph.  and  ntliprs  '\'ho  pxatrgeratcd  •  ti;itural-]diilosoplncftU 
theoretic  estimation  of  tiie  pole  etc.  whs  the  woriv  of  Heil;  Chrit-tian  i^opoid  Keiniioid 
(1769-1809),  Georg  Prochaska  (1749-1820),  who  was  the  first  to  assert  the  distinction 
between  the  centrifugal  or  motor,  and  the  centripetal  or  sensitive,  nerve>roois,  a  fact 
afterwards  established  by  Sir  Charles  Bell;  Joach.  Dietrich  Brandis  U7(;2-1S4G),  first 
phy^Jtoinn  to  the  bfith«  in  DuLsburj:,  then  a  proffv^or  in  Kii  and  finally  ordinary 
piivsician  in  Copeniingen ;  dir.  Ludw. 'I'revirHitu.s \died  I6h4i  in  Bonn,  and  others. 
C.  II.  M  Bischoff  (17S1-18GI;  father  of  the  anatomist,  physiologist  and  famoua 
embryologist  Th.  L.  W.  von  Bischofl>  1807-1882,  professor  in  Heidelberg,  Giessen  and 
Manich),  originally  of  Berlin,  then  a  mystic,  pietistic  professor  and  natnral  philoso- 
pher in  Bonn,  and  C.  J.  C.  Grapen^ie.ser  (Versnch  d<  n  (ialvaTiismus  zur  Heilung 
einijrer  Kriinkheilcn  anznwenden,  Berlin.  1801:  so  tliar  Ticmals  rt'vivpd  the  n=#»  of 
^ialvanism,  but  was  not  the  hrst  to  introduce  it  into  practice]  wrote  ou  the  practical 
employment  of  (;alvani.sm. 

Fluin  its  brilliauL  consistency,  its  ingenious  employ  incut  ol"  cerlatu 
vital  phenomena  and  observatious,  its  apparently  complete  novelty  and  it8> 
ease  of  practical  application, 

n.  The  Bnmoni&n  Systom  (1780), 

of  all  the  systems  which  arose  in  the  18th  century,  was  at  all  events  that 
which  exercised  the  most  prolonged  inflaenoe  upon  the  19tb. 

John  Brown  (1735-1788),  in  spirit,  character  and  fate  a  comrade  of  his  eonntiy- 
man  Robert  Burns — the  son  of  a  poor  weaver  of  Dunse  ( Lintlaws  or  Preston),  » 

village  of  B<>rwick^ire,  Scotland,  even  as  a  child  manifested  brilliant  endowm*  i  t^. 
At  ill"'  a;j;('  of  spvetj  yearn  he  already  unrit  i>tood  Latin,  but  at  ten  he  hciran  to  it  am 
the  trade  ot  In.''  .slep-tutlier.  in  consequt^uce  of  hi^  hi^h  attainmeuts,  iiowever,  Brow» 
at  the  age  oi  thirteen  was  sent  to  the  Latin  school  in  Dunse,  but  was  compelled  again 
to  leave  school  for  a  long  period  in  order  to  earn  his  daily  bread  ss  a  reaper.  Soon 
after  he  received  the  appointment  of  an  ui^her  in  Hunfe,  and  dischargf-d  ihe  duti«  -  >  i' 
this  position  until  his  18th  y»  ar.  wlien  lie  took  the  post  of  a  private  tutor.  This 
po.sition  nfter  a  jshot  t  finie  he  «'X<  hjin<if>d  '  I  ".'v'l  i  for  that  of  a  tutor  in  Edinburgh,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  able  to  study  theology  alr>o.  Here  he  fell  into  such  Etraittf 
theuiouiL-alty  and  financially,  that  in  1758  be  was  forced  to  return  to  his  original 
position  as  aasiRtant  teacher  in  Dunse,  But  in  1759  he  returned  once  more  to  Edin- 
burgh. Here  he  bad  at  one  time  traii~lai>  <]  :i  ; in  sis  into  Latin  for  a  n  * dii  a1  student, 
and  by  uiean.s  of  this  work  was  led  H)  iln  ( ntK  Insinn  to  become  a  student  of  nieiiitine 
hims«df.  In  order  to  earn  money  for  his  maintenance  he  at  fir>t  continued  in.* 
translations,  and  subsequently  composed  dissertations,  while  he  ait»o  gave  instruction 
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in  f^atiA  and  helH  medical  "qaijEzes".    He  was  permitted  to  attend  lectures  free  of 
ali  expense.    In  ITdl  be  became  a  fellow  of  the  medical  society,  but  this  tact,  &h  vte\i 
«•  hia  coBtiDiiBl  poreilj,  did  not  prevent  him  from  living  m  rnther  diwolttte  life,  and 
indeed  from  marrjinc  in  1765  to  boot   He  now  opened  »  boarding  and  lodging-bouse 
for  students,  but  became  no  more  respectable  in  his  habits,  and  accordingly  fell  into- 
utter  destitution.    In  ihi.s  condition  he  wa.s  assisted  by  Cullen,  who  bad  .sprung  from 
^•qiinl  povertj',  and  fn  whom  Brown  made  himself  n.^ddl  hy  his  knowledge  of  Latin. 
>;vi  tliat  Cullen  took  bira  as  teacher  for  his  children  and  jiav  him  i>rivnto  in-truciion 
with  his  pupils.    A  position  in  the  university,  which  Brown  hoped  to  obtain  through 
his  iiiflvence,  Cullen  eoald  not  or  woald  not  proevre  for  him,  and  as  the  resnlt  of  tbis» 
ibrCMigh  the  fiiult  of  both,  anger  and  aversion  at  once  separated  teacher  and  pupil, 
prot^m''  and  benefactor  (1770).    Brown  now  advanced  in  private  lectures  bin  thtorj^ 
to  which  he  had  been  led  by  one  of  bis  own  aitack.s  of  gout  that  disappeared  under 
the  usp  of  sfimnlrinf*5  wliilf»  hrrt  tnforc  thfx  had  always  become  worse  under  a  w#>nk- 
eniiig  treatment.    TheKc  lecturee  were  delivered  at  first  to  a  f»»w  di.«5Solute  but  laletited 
students  (1772).    Soon,  however,  Brown  began  to  laugh  at  the  doctrines  of  Culien  and 
others,  made  load  boasts,  divided  the  students  into  two  camps  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
belabor  each  other  with  cudgels,  and  jet  lived  still  more  dissolutelv,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  established  a  lodge  of  Freemasons,  had  twice  (l7B6and  17^0  l  lu  Id 
the  presidency  of  the  medical  .society,  and  had  received  (1779)  the  degree  of  M.  I), 
from  n  iinivf>r«iTy  'St,  A  mirfw's).    At  In^f  in-  vvn-  thrown  into  |>r!eon  ffir  dr  !ti  nT^-fV  . 
liii*  pupils  imilpii  liiin  out.    Next  Brown  rtMiin\c.i  to  Luniiiui.  wiiere  Ibi  tunc  :»t  fir.st 
seemed  to  smile  upon  hioi.    He  gained  reputation  and  practice  and  was  on  the  point 
of  receiving  a  call  to  Berlin  as  phystcian-in-ordinary.  and  to  Padua  as  a  teacher. 
This,  however,  was  prevented  by  his  enemipn,  in  whose  hands  Brown  himself  placed 
the  lever,  for  be  continued  bis  preceding  dissolute  life,  and  again  fell  into  prison  for 
debt.    Once  more  his  pupils  and  friends       him  at  liberty,  but  he  soon  after  died 
from  the  effects  of  opium,  to  tho  inordiimti-  ns<  uf  wiiich  hr  wa*:  a  slave,  nnd  which 
he  aUo  prized  so  highly  as  a  stiiiiuhint  thai  ins  tirunken  exj't  • -Mon  Opium,  mehereie, 
non  sedat!"  was  given  to  him  u.<>  a  motto.    Bruwn  left  in  absolute  poverty  to  the 
charity  of  others  a  widow,  four  sons  (including  William  Cullen  Brown)  and  four 
daughters.   He  was  manifestly  a  man  of  high  mental  gifts,  but  morally  deserving  of 
th*j  severest  condemnation;  one  whose  poverty  did  not  render  him  worthy  of  pity,  for 
he  had  brought  it  upon  himself  and  transmitted  it  to  his  family.    Hi*  chief  work  was 
entitled  "Elemenia  Medicinit  "  (I780i. 

Aoooiding  to  Brown,  lite  is  not  a  nnttiral  coiidition.  but  an  ailificial 
and  neoeasaiy  result  of  irritations  constantly  in  action.  All  living  iK-ings^ 
therefore,  tend  constantly  towards  death.  That  irritations  can  compel  life 
is  their  characteristic.  Living  beiogs  too  are  capable  of  excitability,  which 
is,  indeed,  inscrutable  in  its  nature,  but  its  seat  in  the  muscles  and  the 
medulla  of  tho  nerves  may  be  demonstrated.  Like  its  action,  i.  o.  excite- 
ment, it  is  indivisible  and  undivided.  The  latter  is  the  cause  of  the  pro- 
oesses  which  take  place  in  the  body,  whether  sound  or  diseased,  and  oonse- 
qaentlj  of  life  itself. 

Irritations  are  of  two  kinds,  external  and  internal.  To  the  external 
belong  food,  blood,  the  fluids  in  general,  warmth,  air  etc. :  the  functions  of 
thought,  feeling,  muscular  activitj  etc.  are  to  be  con.sidcrcd  internal  irritn^ 
tions,  which  have  the  same  action  as  the  external  Moreover  irritations^ 
are  general  or  local.    General  irritations  arouse  excitement  in  the  whole 
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body  :  ihe  local  act  first  of  all  upon  an  individual  part,  and  sul>sequeatly 
upon  the  wiioie  body. 

Health  to  Ml  ititeniiediate  grade  of  ezcitemeiit:  dUeaee,  too  high  or 
too  low  s  grade.  The  two  are  not  conditions  snbstantitllj  dillhcent,  bot 
simple  gradations  of  one  and  the  same  action  upon  the  excitability. 

Diseases  are  divided  into  general  and  local.  General  diseases  extend 
•over  the  whole  bodj,  are  general  ftom  the  ontset,  and  arise  fkom  an  iiyory 
of  the  general  excitability.  Local  diseases  are  limited  to  one  part»  and,  at 
•least  as  a  mle,  remain  thus  limited.  The  latter  too  an  distinguished 
especially  by  the  fact  that  they,  unlike  general  diseases,  are  not  preceded 
by  a  preilisposition  diathesis opportunitas By  a  predisposition 
is  to  be  understood  a  condition  which  deviates,  indeed,  from  health,  but  yet 
rflimulatcs  tiie  latter. 

'  Local  fli^^f  a8«"8:  1.  Organic  <li«puse.s,  limitpd  to  a  pnrt  anf?  not  accompanied  bj 
ji  utitt.rai  Usioii;  e.  g.  burns,  local  poiBoniiiirs.  laceration  of  thr  iiorves.  wounds. 
2.  Organic  diseases  of  the  internal  or  external  part.s,  which  have  a  general  lesion  for 
tbeir  consequence;  e.  g.  gastritis,  cystitis,  enteritis,  bysteris,  abortion,  difficnlt  labor, 
deep  woands.  l\.  General  diseaees  which  have  degenerated  into  topical  or  local;  e.  f. 
suppuration,  pustules,  antbrax.  bnbu,  gangrenr  ^^phacelns,  Ecroiulous  (-wellinie  and 
«ho»'sa  yfirrhous  (ninor  4  I.ofal  (lispa«es  in  which  the  pni«on  .•sprprds  over  the  body 
and  tian  no  ittiiueitce  upon  ilif  e.xritcTuent.  5.  Dit^eases  in  which  a  poison  penetrates 
internally  and  disorganizes  the  urgaus. 

Excitement  is  divided  into  different  grades  according  to  the  degree  of 
.-action  of  the  irritation.   The  extreme  grades  of  this  scale  are  like  the 
'exhaustion  and  accumulation  of  irritability  as  the  result  of  too  great  or  too 
little  power  of  the  irritants,  and  are  death.   The  intermediate  result  is 
•ordinarily  weakness  (asthenia),  cither  direct  or  indirect.   Direct  asthenia 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  excitability,  accordingly  upon 
too  great  an  accumulation  of  exdtability  the  result  of  a  deficiency  of  irri- 
tation.   It  is  to  be  removed  by  new  irritations,  which  reduce  that  excess 
to  the  normal  proportion  of  health.   Indirect  asthenia  is  to  be  referred  to 
an  excess  of  irritation,  by  which  excitability  becomes  exhausted.   It  is  to 
be  relieve<l  by  opposing  :i  weaker  irritation  to  the  too  Strong  causative 
irritation.    The  jy:ra<le8  of  excitability  are  always  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  excilernent.    Mmt  diteases  are  dependent  upon  asthenia.    Sthenia  is 
more  rarely  a  cause  of  disease,  and  is  the  result  of  a  less  powerftil  irritation. 

Diteaees  are  divided  into  Sthenic  and  Asthenic. 

"Sthenic  diseases  are  those  whicb  are  truly  inflammatory :  a.  Pyrexin:  peri- 
lineunionia,  phreniti*.  smull-po.\  meusles,  scnrlatinn,  quinsy,  catarrh,  eiyslpelsfi. 
r^ioiimatism.  synocliri  V»  A ]iy 1 1  :  inanin.  insomnta,  obesity  «tc. — -(Pyrexisare 
<hos»?  diseases  in  winch  lhi«  pulx'     irregular  i 

Asthenic  diseases  are  the  following,  viz.,;  a.  Direct  asthenic :  leanness,  reel iess- 
tie»«,  itob,  diabetes,  rbachitis,  hiemorrhage,  diarrhoea,  worms,  atrophy,  scorbutus, 
hyuteria,  gout,  cough,  asthma,  colic,  spasms,  dropsy,  epilepsy,  paralysis,  apoplexy, 
trismus,  tetanus,  fever  frotn  the  mildest  up  to  the  plague,  b.  Indirect  ssihenie:  the 
|)tn>!ue,  ma1i(;nnnt  smali-pox.  angina  gangrttnosa,  typhus,  hydrotborsz,  consnmplion, 
*.lyn**ntery"  etc. 
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Browne  tliusfnosis  r^'quires  no  special  9vnipt(>niatolo<ry.  hnt  !^iin{)lv  it 
consideration  of  tito  fint<'cedent  injuries  and  the  earlier  c-oiuiilion  of  the 
healtb,  without  utiy  distinction  between  local  and  general  diseases.  It 
demands  only  the  determination  of  the  s^rade  of  diseases  in  accordnncc 
with  the  .strength  or  weakness  of  the  acting  irritation.  For  this  purpose^ 
Bome  pupils'  of  Brown  drew  up  a  kind  of  barometer  of  disease. 

ft  lias  l>een  said  of  tlu;  Hrunonian  system  of  therapeutiwi  that  it 
sacritieed  more  human  heinirs  than  the  Freu'-li  Hevolntion  and  the  wars  i>f 
Napoleon  combined,  a  statement  which  would  be  credible  otdy  if  nature 
did  not.  for  the  most  part,  \n:ik<-  up  for  the  faults  of  the  physician.  Like 
the  M'-steni  of  Asclepiades,  willi  whose  views  (Methodism)  Brown's  do<-f  riji.«, 
selling  aside  its  change  of  terms,  has  the  jjreatest  similarity,  the  Bruuonian 
system  held  substantially  the  position  that  it  is  not  nature  which  cures 
diseases,  but  the  physician.  The  latter  must  continue  to  irritate  or  weaken 
until  the  medium  height  of  the  barometer  of  irritation  is  again  reached. 
Of  all  the  therajK'ntic  methods,  that  of  Jirown  is  the  one  most  deeply 
sunken  in  theory,  from  which  even  the  nearly  allied  sy.stem  of  Asclepiades 
was  more  exempt,  it  was  a  fatal  principle  when  apjjiK'd  to  practice  !  For 
how  could  one  recognize,  and  by  what  means  could  he  bring  about,  the 
medium  height  of  the  barometer  of  irritation  ?  One  should  always  aim  at 
general  effects  and  not  desire  those  of  a  local  character,  and  with  this  object 
in  view  he  should  not  limit  himself  to  a  single  remedy,  but  rather  employ 
several,  that  "the  excitability  may  be  attacked  generally  and  uniformly". 
The  materies  morbi  furnishes  no  indications  for  the  treatment.  The 
physician  need  not  work  for  its  expulsion,  but  merely  allow  it  time  to  leave 
the  body.  The  art  of  the  physician  consists  in  adjusting  the  right  propor- 
tioii  of  strengthening  or  weakening  remedies,  i.  e.  their  doeee.  Among 
the  former  are  to  be  reckoned  opium,  ether,  aromatica,  wine,  exercise,  meat 
diet  etc  ;  among  the  latter,  venesection  (before  all  others),  emetics,  cathar- 
tics, fasting,  1.  e.  abstinence  fkom  food  (elevated  to  the  guiding  principle  In 
febrile  diseases  by  Brown  especially),  rest,  cold,  sweating  etc.  All  remedies 
are  irritating,  and  it  Is  only  the  varying  (juantity  which  gives  to  tlieitt  diflhr- 
eat  efficacy  and  effect.  For  example :  Suppose  that  the  sthenic  diathesis 
has  risen  to  the  grade  of  60  on  the  scale  of  irritation.  We  most  then 
endeavor  to  remove  20  degrees  of  the  excess  of  irritation,  and  for  this 
purpose  we  must  employ  remedies  whose  stimulus  is  sufficiently  weak. 
Sodi  remedies  are  then  not  contra-stimulant,  but  weakening. 

The  pnre  Brnnonisn  system,  in  coDpsnson  with  other  far  teas  lofcieal  ani 
inisentoas  theories,  won  immediately  after  its  announcement  only  a  few  partisans  and 
opponents,  however  ereat  was  the  attention  which  it  aroused  on  its  publication. 
Perhaps  the  important  occnrrenees  of  the  period  may  hnvf^  been  partially  rehponsible 
for  thi«  —  nn  p\p!anation  which  applies  with  particiilnr  loice  to  France  —  hnt  ihe 
disagreealtl'-  (  iiin  acif-ristics  of  it«  founder  and  llie  countenniniog  of  his  enemit't^ 
(especially  the  liighly  esteemed  Cullen),  contributed  their  share. 

1.  FartSentarly  Samuel  Lynch.  (H.) 
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In  aober  EngUtid,  above  the  sjretem  foond  few,  indeed  no  important.  fb1l<»w- 
•ers.   TKe  better  known  of  tbeae  were  Robert  Jones  (1782),  Snmnel  Lyneb  and 

Robertson.  Amon^  its  opponents  were  .1.  F.  Latrobe  of  London,  who  wrote  biadisaer- 
jfit'on  a^iainsf  Rrown  from  Jena  in  1795,  Trotter,  Robert  J.  Thornton  and  Beddoes, 
who  hoA  been  ahead}'  mentioned,  and  even  ten  j-ears  after  its  publication  it  watt  difti- 
•coH  to  find  fupportera  of  his  ajatem  in  Brown'a  native  land.  John  Herdman  (died 
1842)  too  waa  an  eminent  opponent  of  the  Bmnonian  lyatem. 

In  America  tbe  noble  Beiu.  Rash  (174fr-18]3X  a  pmleMor  in  Philadelphia,  dia- 
tingaished  himself  as  a  follower  of  Brown. 

Among  the  Spanish  the  system  of  ('ullen  enjoyed  the  precedence:  .still  A.  Man- 
xonskf  Mi^avila  y  Fisonel  and  othcrH  were  partisans  of  the  Brunonian  doctrine. 

To  France,  which  at  this  period  waa  introdncing  into  politics  and  popular  life  a 
much  more  lasting  theory  of  irritation,  and  bad  more  important  dntics  to  perform 
than  to  attend  to  tbe  novelties  of  medical  systems,  and  besides  was  bepinnini:  prepare^ 
tiot:s  for  a  new  system  of  her  own  in  medicine,  the  knowledge  of  tht-  nrunoniaa 
8y8tem  was  brou<:Iit  hy  Hud  A.  Srhirf«rli  (died  1837  i,  prof»  s«!or  of  put--  r\  .iiid  mid- 
wifery' in  Berue  (uccording  to  Keimat  u8  he  employed  belladonna  as  a  luy  driuiicj,  and 
subseqnently  by  Berlin  and  Fonqnier.  The  latter  translated  Brown's  Ekmenta 
On  the  whole,  however.  Brown's  theory  attracted  little  notice. 

In  Italy,  on  the  other  hand.  Brown  found  numerous  and  important  followers. 
From  among  the  lariro  number  of  those  we  rnenlion :  the  kindred  of  J.  Peter  Frank; 
his  son,  tbe  most  renowned  aud  important,  Joseph'  U"I-1^U.  profei^aor  iu  Wilna 
and  Pavia,  who  in  1803  introduced  at  Vienna  with  good  success  the  cold  water  treat- 
ment of  typhus:  Peter's  nephews  Franz  and  Lndwig;  then  Scarpa  and  origiaaUy 
Basori,  who  subsequently  founded  a  system  of  bis  Own;  Massini,  Pietro  Ifoscati 
(17.%  in  Milan,  Brera,  Monteggia.    Opponents  of  the  system  were,  above  all, 

Vacca  lierlin^hieri  nnd  Gaetano  Stratnbio,  Polidori  (his  pseudonym  was  Oiac.  Sacchi) 
and  others  of  prominence. 

In  Oerraany,  the  far  famed  land  of  tbeorice,  ivhitb«r  tbe  Bmnonian  lyateo  found 
its  way  from  Italy,  the  theory  of  Brown  foond  a  aeeond  home,  afker  it  had  been  origl- 
HiUly  introduced  here  by  GirtuMii*  r  under  hit  oero  banner.  The  latter,  however,  was 
unmasked  by  M.  Ad.  Weikard  (1742-180;?^,  professor  in  Fulda,  then  ordinary  physi- 
cian of  thf  famous  Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  and  finally  a  private  savant  and  tbe  great- 
est Ot  tuuuticb  in  Brunonianism.  Tl)«  so-cuilcd  "Theory  of  irritation",  however,  a 
modification  of  the  theory  of  Brown,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  our  account  of  the 
19th  century,  produced  more  exeitement  among  the  most  considerable  saTants  of  oar 
native  land. 

Oerman  opponents  of  Brown  were :  Stiegliu,  Chr.  Heintich  Ffliff  aad 
•others,  especially  Uahnemann.  Tbe  original  foundeiB  of 

0.  Realism, 

■which  attained  an  inlluenti.il  devolopment  in  the  19th  ccntnry,  were  of 
French  origin,  and  both  in  spirit  and  time  sons  of  the  great  EevoLatiou. 
"This  theory  was  hrat  laid  out  by 

•  PiiiMPi'E  Pixel  (1745-1826J,  of  the  hamiet  St,  Paul  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Tame. 

Born  and  raised  in  poverty  as  the  &oi\  of  a  village  pliysician,  Pinel  was  originally 

1.  His  monument,  erectctl  hy  himself,  -^trinds  on  Lake  Comn.  It  has  certainly  failed 
to  preserve  his  rtMnt'inbrunci-  as  loni:  the  name  of  hU  wife,  tot  whom  Uaydn 
wrote  tlie  role  ol  •(iabriel  "  in  iiis  "  titsation  ". 
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designed  for  the  Catholic  ministry,  and  it  wa«  not  until  be  became  thirty  years  of  age 
that  he  wm  able  to  sUidj  medteiiift  in  ToalooM  and  Montpellier.  ThU  he  did  with 
greet  sneeeas.  When  he  sabeeqnently  emigrated  to  Parie  he  was  at  first  compelled 

to  support  hiraself  by  teaehinjc  geometry  and  by  preparing;  translations,  until  in  the 
year  1792  he  received  an  tippointment  to  the  Hr»pital  Blertrc  mid  -■!n^<  qnently  to  the 
Salpeiriere.  Doubtless  his  own  distress  had  warnird  his  heart  to  xhv  trials  of  others 
and  thus  facilitated  the  achievements  which  be  performed  in  behaW  of  the  butlering. 
Next  he  was  made  professor  of  hygiene  (in  the  French  medical  poHoe)  and  soon  after 
professor  of  pathology  in  the  ^ole  de  UMecine  at  Paris.  In  1822  he  was  dismissed. 
Pinel  was  led  to  the  Stady  of  mental  diseases  and  their  treatment  (a  department  in 
which  his  name  marks  afi  opnch^  by  thf  nccidental  cirrumstarico  that  otip  of  his 
friends,  who  had  ])ecoin<>  irisune.  escaped  into  the  forests  and  was  there  devoured  by 
wolves.  In  his  eiTuris  to  inipruve  the  lot  of  the  insane  he  turned  first  to  the  public 
aathorities,  who  treated  him  as  a  "cooservatiTe"  and  "aristocrat**,  names  at  that 
-time  almost  eqniTalent  to  the  death  sentence.  Unterrified  at  this  reception*  he 
-appeared  before  the  Common  Council  of  Paris  nnd  with  renewed  warmth  requested 
authorization  for  liih  reform*.  ''Citizen",  said  Contbon  to  him,  '*  I  will  visit  thee  in 
the  Bicetre  to-morrow  morning,  and  woe  to  thee  if  thou  bast  deceived  us  and  conceal- 
-est  enemies  of  the  people  among  thy  madmen."  Conthon  actually  came,  the  cries 
'«nd  howls  of  the  insane,  concerning  whom  he  wished  to  make  inquiries,  soon  dis- 
gnsled  him,  and  he  said  to  Pinel :  "Ab,  citizen,  art  thou  thyself  a  madman,  that  thon 
desirest  to  turn  piich  cattle  loose?  I  ^r^eRtly  fear  thou  wilt  hocome  thy.self  a  victim  of 
thy  precoripf^: vf  d  opjiiioni*'  "  Still  I'iiiel  be^an  his  undertaking  the  same  day,  and 
Struck  oS  lliti  chains  of  n  number  of  his  patients.  (Griesiiiger.)  Was  not  this  a  most 
wonderfiil  coarftge  of  self-sacrificing  philanthropy,  the  glory  of  which  reflects  upon 
■our  whole  profession  I 

Piael  became  of  great  importance  la  the  development  of  general 
medit^ne  by  his  principle  of  sobstiiatiiig  exdosivelj  the  analytic,  or  ao- 
called  natnral-floientific,  method  for  the  synthetic  method  heietotbre  in 
vogue.  He  aoagbt  to  detennine  diseases  by  a  diagnosis  carefully  con- 
atroeted  fiom  the  symptoms,  a  thing  which  he  considered  easy.  He  desired 
fbrther  to  classify  them  in  accordance  with  their  pore  symptoms,  a  matter 
which  he  regarded  as  practicable,  inasmuch  as  he  considered  **disesse"  a 
aimple,  indlYisible  whole,  composed  of  chief  symptoms,  following  each  other 
with  perfect  regularity,  and  varying  only  in  unessential  collateral  phenom> 
ena,  and  capable  of  classification  like  the  objects  of  the  natural  sciences. 
Perhaps  the  artificial  classifications  of  Linne  and  others  may  have  supplied 
him  with  models.  Pathological  anatomy  he  subordinated  to  the  symptoms. 
Pinel,  aooordingly.  regarded  even  feveras  something  essential.  His  classes, 
in  the  second  place,  are  arranged  according  to  the  tissues.  He  divides 
diseases  into  fevers,  inflammations,  active  congestions,  neuroses,  diseases 
of  the  lymphatics  and  the  skin  and  undetermined  diseases.  Inflammations 
ai.Min  nre  divided  into  those  of  the  mucous  memijranes,  the  serous  mem- 
branes, the  muscles,  the  skin,  the  eellnlar  tissue  ;ind  the  parenchj'ma. 
Fevers,  into  those  of  the  gastro-iutestinal  coats,  mucous  membrane,  uervo- 
glandular  and  intlammatory  fevers,  fevers  with  atou3'  of  the  muscular  fibres 
and  ataxic  fever. 

The  (iepreciation  of  the  practical  aim  of  medicine,  subsequently  so 
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very  prfv.i!<  lit,  Piael  alread}*  undul}-  prnmoK  1,  siii(*»>  'ah  })♦>  s:iid  :  •  Tru^- 
mcdicint',  wliich  (■f)n8iRt8  much  less  in  the  prescription  of  dj  uns  than  in  thr- 
deeper  knowledge  of  diseases,  must  be  again  taken  up  and  cultivated  lik^^ 
a  branch  of  tiie  natural  sciences".  "  In  this  way  tlierupeuUca  lobes  much, 
and  (clinical)  p:ithoK)<ry  ^ains  nothing"  ( D are m berg). 

AUli()Uii;h  Piuel  was  a  pupil  of  Barthez.  the  vitalifetic  b^stem  wa* 
placed  by  liini  lar  in  the  backi^rouud.    On  the  other  hand 

Franvois  Xavier  Bk'Hat.  the  rarely  gifted  and  eminent  creator  of 
general  auulomy  (in  which  nMe  we  shall  learn  to  know  him  better  hereafT^r^. 
embraced  this  system  in  all  its  completeness,  but  sought  to  found  it  upuu 
a  realistic  or  analytic  basis.  He  completed  the  iufluence  of  Pinel  upon 
later  medicine  on  the  side  of  pathological  anatomy,  a  branch  held  in  slight 
esteem  by  the  latter.  Indeed  he  considered  the  observation  of  symptoms 
alone  unfruitful,  provided  a  knowledge  of  their  anaiurnical  seat  was  wanting. 
The  principles  of  Pinel  — scientific  cultivation  of,  and  diagnosis  from  the 
symptoms,  with  the  neglect  of  therapeutics  —  and  those  of  Biehat  —  the 
preponderance  of  pathological  and  microscojjic  anatomy  —  were  subse- 
quently combined  into  the  new  medicine  of  the  Ktth  century,  without  taking 
into  further  consideration  the  forces  of  Bichat's  doctrine  —  The  tendency 
to  localize  diseases  was  common  to  both,  and  it  was  thi^  tendency  too^iefa 
assfBted  French  medicine  in  obtaining  its  controlHug  leadership  in  the 
following  age.  Blchat  denied  the  applicability  of  physical  taws  to  the  pro- 
ceflMB  of  the  body. 

Bichat  calls  sensibility  and  contnctility  (the  latter  a  term  for  Halters 
irritability)  <^  vital  properties*'.  These  two  are  divided,  in  aocordance  with 
the  two  kinds  of  life  set  forth  by  bim — to  wit :  organic  life,  common  to 
animals  and  plants,  and  "  animal "  life,  pecnliar  to  animals  —  into  (a)  organic 
or  unconscious,  and  animal  or  conscious^  sensibility,  and  (b)  orgaiUc.  nn- 
oonscions  (tonieitj),  and  animal,  conscious  (irritability)  oontractilitj.  These 
properties  are  active  for  a  considerable  period  only,  and  this  period  of  their 
activity  we  call  life.  Life  is  a  constant  struggle  of  its  powen  against 
death,  not  (as  with  Brown)  something  extorted  by  force,  but  a  condition  of 
defence.  The  ultimate  limit  of  the  activity  of  these  properties  is  death. 
Besides  this  limited  t«rm  of  activity,  the  invariability  of  the  laws  of 
inoiganic  nature  is  not  inherent  in  them,  and  consequently  they  are  not 
amenable  to  estimation,  like  the  latter.  Hence  the  bodily  processes  eannol 
be  considered  ftom  the  same  point  of  view  as  chemical  and  physical  pro- 
cesses,, since  they  are  separated  by^  the  wide  chasm  which  lies  between 
constancy  and  Inconstancy.  To  each  tissue,  as  we  shall  subsequently  learn 
them,  Bichat  too  assigns  a  special  kind  of  sensibility  and^contractility.  In 
the  glands  e.  g.,  and  the  serous  and  cutaneous  surfaces,  both  of  these  are 
unconscious.  The  cellular  tissue  possesses  no  animal,  but  oiganie  scost- 
bility,  and  sensible  and  insensible  contractility.  The  nervous  system 
possesses  animal  sensibility,  but  no  animal  and  organic  oonttBctility.  The 
arterial  vascular  system*  has  no  animal,  sensible  contiactlli^,  nuely  very 
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marked  insensible,  oi^nic  contractility  and  sensibility.  The  venous  system 
has  no  anuaal  sensibility  and  contractility  etc.  Each  of  these  tissues 
draws  fruui  lUe  blood  the  materials  related  to  its  special  powere. 

Thouirh  Bichat  embraced  cliietly  the  paLiiolo^^qeal  views  of  Solidism, 
still  he  was  not  partial,  but  allowed  Lo  the  blood  or  the  Uuids  a  certain  role, 
aud  even  vitality. 

"  Almost  all  the  phenomena  of  disease  point  to  the  solids,  but  the  caaset  m^r 
lie  in  the  fluids  as  well  as  the  solids.  An  example  will  make  this  manifest:  the  heart 
may  contract  abnormally  1.,  because  the  or|tanic  sensibility  is  derated,  while  the 
blood  remnins  normal:  2.,  because  the  blood  is  increased,  as  in  plethora,  or  alteredr 

an  in  putrid  U-vcr  etc.,  wliile  \h>-  orirnntc  ftensJbility  is  unchanged.  Should  tho  exritn- 
tion  be  doubled,  or  the  or^ran  i)e  twice  as  susceptible  uh  usual,  the.  effect  is  always  the 
tmme:  there  is  an  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  It  is  aUa^'s  the  solids  which  play  the 
primary  rOle  in  disease.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  'vitality  of  the  fluids'  is,  bat 
nevertheless  it  exists,  and  the  chemist  who  analyses  the  fluids  hss  only  their  corpse,, 
as  the  anatomist  has  only  the  csdaver  of  the  solids.** 

Di.seaHes  he  declared  to  be  alterations  of  the  vitsi  properties.  The '*  vital  prop- 
erties" of  p.ich  individual  fisKue,  however,  differ  from  thos^  of  every  other  tissue. 
Hence  the  tnnrt)i  I  alteration  of  each  individual  tissue  must  differ  from  that  of  all 
others,  so  that  in  every  living  organism  composed  of  different  tissues,  one  of  these 
tissoes  may  be  disessed  while  the  rest  continue  sound. 

The  task  of  therapeatios  is  to  restore  to  its  normsi  oonditioii  the 
proper  vitslity  of  the  parts.  Bicbst's  last  project  wss  to  sabmit  the 
msteria  medics,  the  weapons  of  the  physiciso,  to  an  extended  and  thorough 
proof. 

The  foregoing  consideration  of  the  greater  and  lesser  systems,  the 
theories  and  schools  of  the  18th  century,  certainly  awakens  at  first  a  feel- 
ing of  respect  for  the  men  (most  of  them  possessed  of  iDtellectoal  import- 
ance), who  desired  to  win  for  medicine,  as  had  been  done  for  the  other 
sciences,  the  benefit  of  an  adaptsiion  and  master}*  of  the  immense  material 
and  the  eTcr-changing  phenomena  of  iiealthy,  and  especially  of  diseased, 
life,  by  mesne  of  one  or  more  principles  ntilised  In  the  formation  of  a 
system.  On  the  other  band,  there  arises  too  at  once  a  feeling  of  die- 
sppointment,  that  soch  great-  intellectual  power  and  intellectual  labor 
should  have  been  employeii,  if  not  fhiitlessly,  at  least  without  any  corres- 
ponding and  permanent  benefit  to  science,  and  above  all  to  life ;  that, 
iodeed,  these  should  have  lieen  sacrificed  in  that  strife,  which  in  medicine 
seems  unable  to  lead  to  any  equivalent  result  For  medicine,  as  the  science 
of  both  healthy  and  morbid  life^  like  life  itself,  cannot  be  compressed  into 
s  system.  Ito  very  essence,  like  that  of  life,  is  development  Henceneither 
is  adapted  to  any  rigid  system  of  reasoning  which  aims  at  absolutism. 
This  fact  is  very  strikingly  shown  in  the  history  of  the  theories  of  the 
18th  century. 

Two  other  lessons,  however,  are  ftamished  us  by  the  systematizing 
struggles  of  the  physicians  of  the  last  century.   The  first  is  this :  that,  as 
we  emphasised  at  the  outset,  in  almost  all  "new"  systems  old  principles 
exdusiveiy,  or  at  least  chiefly,  reappear.   The  second  is  that  in  the  hnrrj' 
41 
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and  woik  of  the  day,  history,  and  particularly  medical  history,  is  never,  or 
at4eaat  never  deliberately,  coosalted,  in  order  to  guard  againat  the  rcpeti- 
tion  of  by-gone  theories  and  fhtitleas  efforts  —  a  fact  which  we  obserrfr 
even  at  the  present  day.  And  yet  history  is  the  sublimest  of  all  experi- 
mental acienoes,  to  which  in  medicine  certainly  the  view  should  be  alwaya 
and  eveiywhere  directed.  But  "  physicians  seem  to  be  condemned  to  the 
Ihte  of  rarely  discovering  the  golden  via  media  of  truth  between  the 
by-paths  of  error."   (Becker  Sr.) 

8.  PBXBIOUirS  EHriKENT  AS  PRAGTITI0HER8.  CTTLTIVAT0B8  OF  FBAOnOAL 
SUBJECTS,  MEDIGAL  0E0QBAPHEB8  AND  HI8T0BIAHS. 

Besides  the  long  list  of  Systcmatiats  already  mentioned,  and  their  stUl 
more  numerous  followers,  there  towers  up  a  number  of  physicians  who 
shunned  the  ostentntion  of  creating  systems  and  did  not  ylcU}  allegiance, 
or  at  least  yielded  no  unconditional  allegiance,  to  any  of  llu-  existing 
systems,  though  they  enriched  science  and  advanced  practical  medicine  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  Among  these  belong,  above  all,  (juitc  a  number 
of  important  practising  ])iiyeiicians,  who  in  general  occupied  during  the 
18th  century  a  much  higher  and  more  respectable  (because  a  more  inde- 
pendently scientific)  position  Lliau  is  the  case,  on  the  wiioli',  in  our  uwii 
age,  where  university  influences  predominate.  Tiiai  lame  which  «orae  of 
these  men  were  compelled  to  do  without  among  their  systematizing  con- 
temporaries, posterity  has  given  them  in  abundance.  This  fhte  befrll, 
above  all  (and  in  a  way  not  even  remotely  anticipated  by  himself),  that 
modest  Yieonese  pvat^ttoner  and  great  inventor — not  accidental  dtsooverer 
—  of  thorsdc  peieossion,  "  the  true  compass  of  medicine 

Leopold  Aaeabrugger,  a  nobleman  of  Auenbrugg.  We  place  him  at 
the  head,  because  to  him  is  due  a  great  part  of  the  advancement  of  modem 
diagnosis.  lo  Anenbmgger  too  was  approved  that  law  of  historical  caltnre, 
that  it  is  not  the  most  teamed,  but  ever  the  most  gifted  alone,  who  enrich 
fldenoe  through  new  discoveries  which  impress  their  stamp  upon  the  fhtuxe. 

Of  Aaenbragi^r's  life  oar  knowledge  is  only  fragmentary.  He  was  the  offspring 
<tT  the  union  of  the  well-to-do  inn-keeper  Sebastian  Auenbrii|r(rer  and  Maria  I  hert^sa. 
n6e  Kaschutnik,  both  of  Graz  in  Steyprmnrk  TTp  wr«  bnrn  Nov.  19.  17'i2  He  had 
several  sisters,  of  whom  iiuthiaii  further  is  known.  He  lost  his  father,  a  respectable 
and  charitable  man,  in  the  year  1743.  Auenbrugger  studied  the  hnmanities  and 
philotophy  in  his  native  city.  His  tpeciat  professional  studies  he  pursued  in  Viennn, 
where,  ailer  their  completion,  he  occupied  himself  for  several  years  as  a  Rimple 
practising  physician.  In  the  year  1T51  ho  rccfivcd  the  clmnri-  of  the  Spanish  militarj 
hospital  and  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinit  v ,  witlioul  at  fir^  t,  liow»-vor.  obtainin;:  any 
salary  for  his  labor.  He  accepted  the  position  only  to  be  able  to  apply  himself  to  his 
independent  studies  better  than  was  possible  in  private  pnietiee.  His  marriage  with 
tbe  beatttiful  Marianne  von  Pricstersberg,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  took  i^aee  Nov. 
18.  1734.  From  this  union  descended  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  died  early,  wliile 
the  other  raarrif'<l  a  liaron  of  Zoi>;-Kdolsioiii  of  whoso  two  (laujilitors  one  again  died  in 
early  lifp-  Somi*  (Icscf^tidants  of  Auenbrugger's  granddaughter  are  still  living. 
Auenbrugger  himself  died  of  senile  asthenia  May  9,  1809,  aged  87  years. 
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His  invention,  so  pregnant  with  results  flnvpntum  novtitn  etc.,  17G1)  and  which 
lie  tested  for  seven  y»'ara  before  its  announcement,  was  made  durinji  the  period  of  bis 
-ACtivitj  in  the  SpHnisb  hospital.    Durint:  his  lifetime,  at  least  during  that  portion  of 
it  in  whick  he  wag  capable  of  active  work,  it  remained  onnoticed,  u)i8ander»tood  and 
■«Ten  designedly  oppomd,  and  of  coarse  de  Ha£n  was  at  the  head  of  tbie  oppositiiNi. 
The  only  notable  exceptions  to  this  statement  were  Stoll  and  his  papil  EyorelL 
NothiiiK  (EDod  is  done  in  a  hurry,  and  whatever  is  quickly  recofinized  and  at  once 
adopted  with  enthusiasm,  is,  as-  a  rule,  of  but  short  duration  —  sucli  are  the  teachings 
of  the  liistory  of  medicine.    But  had  not  Corvisart  in  1808  transljited  his  treatise  into 
French  —  Hossiere  de  la  Chassagne  had  done  the  same  as  early  as  1770  —  auu  above 
«U  had  he  not  maintained  Auenbrugger's  right  of  posseision,  and  elevated  bis  inven- 
ttoo  by  the  prestige  of  bis  own  name  and  position,  the  name  of  the  German  would 
probably  be  known  only  as  that  of  a  man  who  venttired  to  have  a  fruitful  idea  in 
ndvance  of  a  famous  Frenchman.    We  qaote,  therefore,  to  Corvlsart's  honor,  his 
nrf'-'i'jinn  on  thi.s  point:  "  I  know  verj'  well  how  little  reputation  is  allotted  to  imns- 
laior.s  and  cotnmeiiUitors,  and  I  might  «:u»<iiy  have  elevated  luy^elt  tu  the  rank  of  an 
author,  if  I  had  elaborated  anew  the  doctrine  of  Auenbrugger  and  publi.shed  an 
independent  work  on  perconsion.  In  this  way,  however,  I  should  have  sacrificed  the 
name  of  Auenbmgger  to  my  own  vanity,  a  thing  which  I  am  nnwilling  to  do.   It  is 
he,  and  the  beatttifttl  invention  which  of  right  belongs  to  him,  that  I  denire  to  recall 
*to  life     Such  unreserved  aclcnowledjrement  on  the  part  of  att  eminent  French  phy- 
eician  cannot  bt-  sutHcienlly  contrasted  with  the  dispurajiement,  the  envv,  thi^  mis- 
conception and  the  stupidity  of  the  German  medical  specialists  of  that  day  and  tiieir 
following!   Anenbrugiier  too  foresaw  it  all:  "I  have  very  well  foreseen  that  1  shall 
meet  with  great  opposition  as  soon  as  I  have  published  my  invention,  for  envy, 
malevolence,  hatred,  jealous  disparagement  and  even  slander  have  never  been 
■wanting  to  men  who  have  either  glorified  or  perfected  the  sciences  and  arts  by  ihmr 
•discoveries." 

As  resinrd"  the  character  of  Auenbrn{;<rer,  all  accounts  a<rree  that  he  was  an 
iridi'frtiigable  worlier,  always  kiiidl)'  disposed  and  charitable,  so  that  many  a  poor 
student  owed  to  him  his  success.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  music  and  the  arts  in 
Heneral,  and  had  himself  written  an  opera  "Die  Rancbfaogkehrer'*  (The  Chimney- 
sweeps). The  Ibllowing  is  an  eminently  characteristic  trait.  When  Auenbrugger  in 
1768  resigned  his  duties  in  the  Spanish  hospital,  he  was  offered  his  choice  between  an 
annual  pension  of  400  marks  ($100)  and  elevation  to  the  nobility.  He  chose  the 
former.  Subsequently,  indeed,  he  received,  at  his  own  request,  a  patent  of  nobility 
from  the  emperor  .Joseph  II.  Bin  wc  may  conjecture  rather  that  his  wife  and 
•daughter  were  the  occasion  of  this  request,  than  us8uuie  that  he  himself  was  foolish 
«nongh  to  have  the  slightest  desire  for  nobility.  For  he  had  already  attained  the 
tmest  nobility  by  his  discovery. 

Posterity  too  has  created  Ibr  him  a  monument,  not  of  glittering  metal,  bntone  in 
his  own  opinion  much  more  valuable.   In  his  home,  years  ago  —  under  the  lead  of 

Franz  Clar,  professor  of  general  pathology  and  pharmacology  in  Grar,  a  man 
de'5Prvini;  of  fame  for  this  action— an  "  A  iipn})ru<riT"r  Stiftung"  was  founded,  from 
the  iiitereiit  of  which  needy  students  of  medicine  atid  pisysicianii  are  supported,  and 
Piorry,  the  inventor  of  the  pleximeter,  has  to-day  no  occasion  to  remark  that  had 
Anenbmgger  been  a  Frenchman  a  monument  wonld  have  been  erected  long  Bgia  to 
his  memory.  The  debt  of  the  whole  German  people  has  been  discharged  by  the 
^rman  A  ustrians  I 

While  the  soigical  diagnosis  of  the  Andente  employed  (as  we  have 
seen  with  Paal  of  ^gina  and  otheis)  Bounds,  specnla  etc.,  their  internal 
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diagnosii  waB  limited  almost  ezoliiBively  to  the  simple  emplojmeot  of  tJhe 
unarmed  senses.   The  latter,  even  as  early  as  the  Hippocrmtisu.  were 

specially  cultivated  for  this  very  purpose,  particnlarly  the  senses  of  sight 
and  feeling.    Whether  magnifying  glasses  too  were  emploj'ed  by  them  for 
diagnostic  purposes  is  uncertain.    Santoro  wm  the  first  to  use  the  balance, 
an  enumerator  of  the  pulse,  and  a  sort  of  thermometer  and  hygronaeter ; 
Boerhaave  employed  the  thermometer  in  the  axilla  and  made  use  of  the 
simple  lens ;  John  Floyer,  and  after  him  Haller,  utilized  even  the  walcb 
marking:  seconds.    The  car  had  been  early  employed  in  auscultation  and  in 
the  i)ercusaion  of  tyinpanitcH  and  ascites.    Indeed  the  Salernian  physicians, 
basinn;  their  action  upon  the  Ancients,  had  thus  utilized  the  hearini:.  liut 
a  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  great  viscera  had  never  In  pn  atlempte<i  in 
this  way,  until  finally  Auenhruirger  independently  hrouiiht  to  light  an 
ingenious  use  of  the  ear,  which  opened  the  way  f<n,  and  gave  the  iinpu!?* 
to,  a  elejirness  in  the  n  ro'j;iiirion.  espocially  of  diseases  of  the  chest  and 
abddineji.  heretofore  unaltained  and  unatLiiinal)le.    This  method  was  tapping 
against  the  chest,  percussion.    He  made  the  simple  observation  HimI  ••  tht- 
chest  of  the  healthy  man  rt  snini  l.s  when  it  is  percusst  d  .  tt  sti  il  h  s  ]*iejt 
I'M  s(  \  (  n  years,  and  then  wrote  in  1761  his  "  Inventtini  novirin  ex  {>ereus 
sioiK  tljoracis  humani  ut  signo  abstrnsos  intcrni  pectoris  morbos  det^;endi 
iu  which,  among  other  things,  he  buys  with  great  simplicity  : 

"I  lay  before  you,  i>enev(ilent  reader,  a  new  sign  for  the  elueitiation 
of  the  diseases  of  the  cliest,  discovered  by  me.  This  consists  in  tiii*-  j>erco»- 
sion  of  the  human  tliorax.  by  the  varying  resonance  of  whose  tones  (ex  cuifi» 
sonituum  resonantia  varia)  a  judgment  ma}*  be  fonutd  jis  to  the  internal 
condition  of  this  part.  ...  I  have  written  what  I  have  agam  aad 
again  proved  b}'  the  testimony  of  the  senses  with  much  iai>or  and  fatigue ; 
nor  have  I  ever  given  place  therein  to  seducing  self-love." 

Liko  a  great,  and  consequently  a  humane,  physician,  he  concludes  hi» 
work,  as  follows  : 

*  Mav  wiuiL  1  liave  written  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  the  unfortunate 
sick,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  true  cultivators  of  medical  art.    Such  is 

my  desire  I  ' 

His  invention  was  thus  designed  above  all  to  benefit  the  sick^  not  to 
become  merely  a  subject  of  study  in  itself,  a  degradation  which  a  later  age, 
involved  in  French  precision  (so-called),  objectivity,  aod  tberapeattc  help- 
lessness, and  forgetflil  of  the  design  of  all  diagnosis  and  of  all  medical 
knowledge  and  investigation  —  the  cure  and  alleviation  of  disease— 
stamped  upon  it 

Other  writinics  of  AuenhmsKsr  were:  *'  Ueber  die  ftillc  Wnth  oder  den  Trieb  wmm 
Selbslmord.  sis  einer  wirklichen  Krankheit."   DeMSu,  ITTS ;  **  BxpcrinientniD  aaactM 

de  retncdio  spocifico  in  maniu  viroram.   Vieantt,  1776.** 

Pnritiir  the  Iii.^t  centiirv  Auenl)riif*srer*8  invention  nftnined  hut  ?«parint:  rero-^itinn 
Kveii  in  Sprr*nirol  wrotr     it  is  scarcely  credible  that  he —  AueiihruiTirtr --  i utjld 

have  dijij:nOfeticaied  any  dist'u&««  ot  the  luniis  and  ihonix  by  means  of  the  resonince.' 
--BeHidea  the  (diviiicians  alre»dj  mentioned  and  the  ingenioDi  Unzer, 
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JoHANN  Ernst  Wichmann  (1740-1 S02)  of  Hanover,  author  of  Ideen 
xat  Diaguostik"  and  creator  of  the  scientific  deportment  of  diagnosis, 
mast  be  classed  among  those  who  bestowed  some  attention  upon  the  new 
mcquisition,  although  he  did  not  recognize  its  significance.  Wichnuum  was 
the  first  (in  178ti)  to  designate  the  itch-mite,  or  rather  its  transfer  from 
man  to  man.  as  the  cause  of  the  contagiousuces  of  the  itcli,  a  fact  which 
be  demonstrated  upon  liimself,  after  Bonomo,  a  hundred  years  before,  had 
called  attention  to  it  as  a  fact  olwierved  bv  tlie  common-people. 

AVielimana  8  father  was  a  Wundarzt,  nnd  !ip  was  htnisflf  iietjtin(>d  for  this  euiiing; 
ID  fact  he  had  alreHd^-  (luuritihed  the  barber's  buwl  when  he  entered  the  jEjinnasiOQi. 
He  weal  to  GdrtiDKeii  in  1759  and  gradnated  in  1762.  After  remaining  for  a  long 
time  in  Paris  be  became  disffvated  with  Freitcb  medicine  and  went  ro  London,  where 
tbe  eminent  physician  John  Prinjile (1707-1782)  wns  his  teacher.  In  17fi4  Wichmann 
returnpd  to  Hannvpr,  but  it  was  a  cnnaidcrable  time  before  be  and  Werlhof  .sticceedtd 
in  practice.  At  an  early  ajr^  tnn  bo  became  f^omewbat  deaf.  After  be  had  been 
•  court-phj'sician  for  23  years  witbout  pay,  on  the  death  of  Ziminermann  he  was 
appointed  second  pbjsician-in-ordinary.  Wichmann  wfis  highly  esteemed  ai  a 
physician  and  writer,  aad|  lilce  the  Hanoman  ordinary  physicians  to  be  mentioned 
hereafter,  he  was  famons  as  a  great  practitioner. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  already  mentioned  work  of  Rohlfs  on  the  medicsl 
classical  writers  of  Germany  may  serve  to  exhibit  Wichmnnn's  method  of  observation 
and  tbou'jbt.  They  are  partially  applicable  ton  to  the  prp«»'nt  'lav,  and  show  the 
jndjcnieiit  of  the  past  upon  our  "  mo<lern  "  methods.  "  There  are  fasliions  in  medicine, 
to  which  every  physician  must  be  a  slave,  unless  he  is  willing  to  be  considered  old> 
fiubtoned.  or  to  be  laughed  at  by  bis  colleagues.  The  only  trouble  is  that  these 
Ikabioas  of  physicians,  like  other  fashions,  are  changeable,  though  they  seem  to  be 
profitable,  for  they  come  into  vogue.  .  .  .  Eighteen  years  ago  it  was  the  fashion 
in  all  Enropp,  as  it  is  ajratn  to-day,  to  cinpToy  electric-ity  upon  paralyzed  patients,  bat 
the  fashioti  lasted  only  nine  years.  Medieal  fa.sliions  in  general  have  also  this 
similarity  to  others,  that  they  usually  recur  every  nine  or  ten  years."  —  "It  is  not 
aim  ply  the  exanthematous  diseases  that  are  contagious.  There  are  many  wbi<dk 
infect  more  slowly  tbroogb  association  in  rooms  and  beds,  as  gout,  diarrhoea,  whoop- 
ing'cougb,  intermittent  fever,  through  the  breath  or  sweat  in  beds.  This  cannot 
aurprise  us.  Even  the  expired  air  of  a  man  acto  as  a  poison.  In  this  way  consumi^ 
ii"n  is  communicated.  We  ob5!crve  it  most  commonly  in  married  persons.  From 
(iaien  to  Maret  '  ffnther  of  tbe  subsequent  I>uke  of  Bassano)  "in  1779,  consumption 
has  always  been  considered  infectious.  Morton  even  maintained  infection  from 
coitns.  Undoubtedly  a  susceptibility  is  always  associated  with  it."  —  Wichmann 
«ngaged  in  testing  tbe  cutaneous  sensibility  by  means  of  pieces  of  gold  or  other 
metals,  a  procedure  subsequently  Styled  "  metalloscopy  particularly  by  the  French 
phy.sician  Dr.  V.  Burq  (1H23-1884).  who  rediscovered  the  method  towards  the  close 
«f  the  frirtif«  Rnd  l.uili  upon  it  a  system  of"  metallotlifrapy 

Bt'lore  \\  iciitnaiin,  and  for  a  Ioml'  i^t  riod  contetnporarv  with  him,  there  also  lived 
in  Hanover  the  eminent  observer,  fur  famed  practitioner  and  poet — "one  of  the  roost 
dtsttogaisbed  physicians  of  his  time  "  (Sprengel)— 

Paul  Gottlieb  Weblhof  (1G99-1767)  of  UelmsUidt, 
where  be  bad  studied.  At  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  settled  in  Peine,  near  his  birtb 
place,  to  test  by  practice  what  he  bad  learned.  After  5ve  yean,  however,  he  went  to 

1.  "H^taltothftraple,  nouveau  traitementpar  les  appllcattons  m^talliques",  Paris,  no. 
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Hanov«r,  where  the  two  phjsiciant  Hugo  and  Plohr  Mtistad  hiD«  Hke  genoine- 
colleagiiee;  for  at  that  time  to  be  a  eoUeegae  was  not  to  be  an  enemj.  In  tbie  wajr 
he  speedily  attained  practice,  and  declined  a  professorship  in  his  natire  city  beeawe 

R  practical  career  was  more  valuable  to  him  Accordingly  he  was  appointed  court- 
pliVHician.  lie  hati  already  distin^fuished  liim.sflf  as  a  writer.  Thouj^h  he  was  a 
Gennaii  poet,  he  wrote  all  his  scientific  works  in  Latin  because  this  tongue  alone 
was  respected  by  saranta.  He  knew  how  to  handle  the  Latin  in  a  masterlj  manner, 
and  was  also  a  complete  master  of  English,  French  and  Swedish.  This  Icnowledge  of 
modern  languages  was  decidedly  exceptional  amonj;  the  savants  of  that  day.  In 
174;?,  after  makinj;  the  campaign  which  was  decided  by  the  victory  near  Dettintren  on 
the  Main  (June  27),  Werlhof  was  appointed  physician-in-ordinury  to  George  IJ.  In 
this  position  he  attained  worid«wide  fame  as  a  practitioner  ai.d  writer,  and  was  inde- 
fiitigable  in  his  exertions  to  elevate  science.  His  relations  with  Haller  were  active 
and  friendly.  In  his  old  age  he  was  long  tormented  by  the  gout,  and  he  died  finally 
of  apoplexy. 

Werlliof    fiiiDe  htm  been  preserved  to  us  until  recently  by  the  name 
of  the  morbus  maoulosus  WerlhoAi,  which  he  first  described.    He  merits  « 
high  honor  for  his  early  stitigr<ilc  to  ostablish  in  Germany  the  use  of  tho^ 
cinchona,  and  in  the  last  century  he  was  esteemed  an  bistoriaD  and  a  prac- 
tical writer  of  the  first  rank. 

The  mf)-f  wi  It  ly  known  among  the  Hanoverinn  physicinn?!,  particularly  by  his 
works;  *' Ueuer  die  Erlahrung  in  der  Arzncikunst " ;  *' L'eber  die  Einsamkeii  ' ; 
•'Ueber  den  NationaUtolz "  etc.,  was  undoubtedly 

JoH.  Georo  ZiJdMERMANN  (1728-1795),  of  Brugg  in  the  canton  of 

Berne. 

The  son  ol  a  (ierinHn-Swi.Hs  senator  and  a  French  Swiaw  mother,  both  of  wiioni 
belonged  to  this  well-known,  dua!*tongned  canton,  Zimmerroann  himself  like  almost 
all  the  German  inhabitants  of  this  canton  to-day,  spoke  and  wrote  as  good  Germnn 

as  French.    At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  came  to  Berne,  and,  after  acquiring  the  requisite 
preliminary  iMlucaiimi,  attended  the  ti t-rsit}'  of  C!(i|tinirt'n,  where  his  great  counlrA- 
nian  Haller  was  teaching.    The  latter,  in  accordance  with  a  good  old  Swiss  cnstoni, 
aKsi&ted  bia  young  countryman  in  every  possible  way,  and  under  hia  direction 
Zimmermann.  at  the  expiration  of  four  years,  wrote  his  dissertation  "De  irritabihtate". 
Six  months  later  he  visited  Holland  and  Paris,  and  in  1752  came  to  Berne,  whence 
he  removed  as  Physicus  to  his  native  city.    Here  he  formed  a  lifelong  friendship  with 
Tissot.    Ills  widf'ly  famous  works  also  originated  during  his  residence  in  Hrugir.  Aa 
the  result  of  his  writings  Zimmermann  ho  en  me  a  fellow  of  many  leuMied  .-ik  ii  ttifs, 
received  a  call  to  become  ordinary  phvAiciun  to  the  famous  pieinier  of  Mayencf, 
Count  Stadion,  and  afterwards  to  Poland  and  Soleure.   At  the  latter  place,  however, 
some  doubt  was  entertained  whether  Zimmerroann,  being  a  Protestant,  would  hold 
his  patients  to  timely  confession  and  the  comninninn  of  the  actual  body  of  Christ, 
ninl  his  removal  here  was  Mcenrdirjrly  lirokt  n  {.II'     Instead  he  went  in  the  year  ITtiH- 
t')  Hanover  as  ordinary  ph>hician  and  the  suceessor  of  Werlhof.    In  this  poHilion^ 
which  he  had  alway  s  desired,  Zimmermann  likewise  did  not  find  entire  satisfaction. 
He  snffered  continually  from  Swiss  homesickness,  and  wss  also  visited  by  i^evere 
bodily  suffering.    An  operation  for  hernia,  undertaken  in  1770,  and  in  which  the 
opposition  of  Schmucker  and  Tlied^ri  is  said  to  have  proved  seiion.'i  in  its  re^nlis  to- 
Zimmermann,  did  not  help  him  in  these  trouble'!.    In  17H2  ht-  married  lor  the  second 
time.    Misfortune  and  disease,  however  (combined  perhaps  with  hereditary  trnden>  ' 
cies),  at  last  brought  his  misanthropy  to  an  open  outbreak.  In  character  Zinmer- 
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minri  was  fickle  and  stubborn,  and,  like  an  American/  vain  of  t>ie  highest  acquaint- 
anceship. "  Whut  say  you,  my  dear  friend,  to  this  correspun  ^  imk  with  a  lady 
(Catharine  II.).  wito  jubt  now  orders  250,000  men  to  march  aguiti.st  the  Turks?" 
"Am  knight  of  the  third  dMt  I  mm  anociated  with  princes,  admirals,  generals  etc." 

Zimmermanti  was  a  in  an  of  ingenions  endowments,  and  a  physician 
who,  like  Boerbaave  and  Wertliof,  enjoyed  a  world-wide  repatation.  In 
medical  science  be  merits  oar  special  regard  fVom  the  fact  that  he  endeavored 
to  free  it  among  the  public  from  the  repatation  of  a  secaretart,  a  repatation 
which  it  still  retains  amon^  the  laity. 

Another  among  the  llanovoriiin  ph3-8ician8-in-orditiary, 

L.  F.  Benjamin  Lkmin  (]73tj-1804), 
hod  distinguished  himself,  before  his  installation  in  office  and  during;  bis  earlier 
residence  at  Klaustbat,  aa  a  writer  on  practical  snbjecte  and  as  an  obeerrer.  (Bis 
■on  Jac.  Pried.  Lndwig,  1776-1803,  was  also  a  physician).   The  following  physicians 
are  also  worthy  of  notice: 

Balth.  LvDwio  TRAtLBB  (1708-1797)  of  Breslaa, 

to  whom  Hensler  addressed  Ms  fnmoas  letters  on  inoculation,  and  who  was  indiscreet 
eoough  to  write,  like  a  blockhead,  in  opposition  to  Lessing; 

Joseph  vo.v  Quarin  (1734-1814), 

son  of  Peter  Qiiarin  (until  1791  professor  of  medicine  in  Viennal  and  ordinary 
physician  of  Josopb  II,,  and  (a  matter  of  course  in  Austria)  likewise  a  count 
Gradiiatiiig  at  Freiburg  in  Brei^igau  as  early  as  his  18th  year,  he  came  to  Vienna 
and,  on  the  completion  of  the  general  hospital,  was  made  its  physician-in-chief. 
Even  in  the  choice  of  his  physicians  Joseph  II.  had  no  saccess.  —  Quarin  wrote 
"Aniroadversiones  practicw  in  di versos  uKNrbos";  "Commentatio  de  carandis  febribus 
et  inflammationibus  "  etc. 

Other  physicians  eminent  for  their  practical  and  scientific  ability  were : 
Kud.  Angustin  Vogel  (1724-1774)  ;  Kari  Strack  (1726-1806),  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  observations;  Sam.  Gottl.  Vogel  (1750-1837)) 
originally  in  Gottingen,  then  ordinary  physician  of  Mecklenburg,  and 
author  of  a  famous  text-book  on  diagnosis  ;  the  elder  Joh.  Chr.  Stark  (1753- 
1811)  of  Jena,  distinguished  for  his  '*  Dissertatio  de  tetano";  Marcus  Herz 
(1747-1803),  a  famous  physician  of  Berlin  Briefe  an  Aerzte  "  Versucb 
liber  den  Schwindel "  etc.),  who  was  himself  a  friend  of  Kant,  and  his  wife 
Henriette  —  a  characteristic  of  the  time  —  the  "  bosom  ft*iend  of  Schleier- 
roacher  ;  Christi.m  Gottlieb  Selle  (1748-1800)  of  Berlin,  ordinary  physician 
and  president  of  the  inedieo-chirurgical  college  ;  .Tnh  T.nfhviL''  Formey 
(1766-1823),  likewise  a  famous  practitioner  in  Berlin  Chr.  (i.  (iruner  must 
als(j  be  mentioned  here  as  the  author  of  an  excellent  treatise  on  semeiologj', 
and 

Kakl  Aun.  Wii,iiKi,M  Berends  (1759-1826)  of  Anklam, 
professor  in  Franl^fort-oii  the-Oder,  Hrfslau  and  Herlin  f "  Vorlesungen  uber  prak- 
tische  Arziieiwissenschaft  ",  1827,  published  by  Kari  Sundcrliu).  —  Equally  great  as 
a  man,  a  teacher  and  a  physician,  and  still  more  eminent,  if  possible,  for  bis  steady 
observance  of  the  olijeets  of  practice,  was  the  inp^nioos  pioneer 

t.  Uow  comforting  to  And  Auieiicau  "toadyism"  shared  by  even  a    tickle  and 
stubborn  "  Swiss !  (H.) 
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JoH.  Peter  Frank  (1745-1821), 
the  founder  of  medical  police  as  a  distinct  departmeat  of  science,  and  a 
man  sprung  from  poverty,  want,  and  the  varied  limitations  of  rustic  sim- 
plicity. His  ideas  and  aims  are  exhibited  in  tlie  following  characteristic 
passage  more  fairly  than  could  be  done  by  most  teachers  :  <^This  I  quietly 
remariced,  and  it  eoadaced.to  my  great  happineaa  to  be  able  to  convince 
myself,  that  mj  pupils  did  not  swear  by  the  words  of  their  teaeber,  but 
dubioasly  and  with  an  anxious  desirs  fbr  knowled<^e,  betook  tbemselvM  to 
the  sick-bed  as  to  a  trusty  touch-stone.  Proved  by  this,  not  onl^  I  myself, 
but  also  these  pupils  of  mine,  have  Ibr  many  years  recognised  much  of  that 
which  had  l)een  esteemed  as  genuine  gold  to  be  base  metal  and  of  bad 
standard.  Thus  doubt  upon  doubt  grew  up  among  my  bearers,  and  when 
they  had  gradually  and  imperceptibly  abandoned  the  profitless  swarm  of 
hypotheses,  a  short  time  before  so  highly  prised,  then  first  they  became 
that  which  T  wished  them  to  be,  friends  of  Ute  truih,  not  of  teamed  ottentationt 
unwearied  and  eager  for  eaeh  new  my  of  light,  whatever  its  murce.  Henoe 
too  it  was  rare  for  my  pupils  to  abandon  my  views."  The  character  of  a 
truth-loving  practitioner  is  shown  in  his  remark  that  in  his  younger  years 
his  patients  dreaded  Aim,  but  that  now,  in  his  old  age,  he  himself  dreaded 
his  patients. 

Born  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Rodalhen,  in  the  present  Bavarian  Palatinatp,  Frank, 
at  the  age  of  niae  months,  was  literally  cast  before  the  door  of  a  merchant  by  his 
orael  father  who  was  irritated  by  hit  cries,  and  at  the  age  of  four  years  was  almost 
MDOtbered  by  a  crowd  of  t>oya  fi^lling  upon  him.  When  nine  yean  old,  the  pnpil  of 
a  Fiarist  school  at  Rastadt,  he  was  to  have  been  sent  to  Italy  and  there  castrated 
bccnune  he  had  b  fine  voice.  From  this  fiitfi  lie  luckily  cscnpcd,  nnd  Bulistquently 
studied  nt  Pont  a  Mousson  near  Metss,  in  Heiilelberg  and  Strapsburj:.  At  the  njie  of 
24  Frank  was  made  court  and  garrison  physician  in  Rastadt,  three  years  later 
ordinary  physician  at  Bmchtal»  and  in  1784  a  professor  in  06tting«n.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  however,  be  went  thence  to  a  similar  position  at  Pavia,  and  in  1186  was 
made  Protophysicus  and  general  director  of  sanitary  affairs  in  Lombardy.  In  I79S 
he  came  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Vienna  to  dirftt  army  medical  affair'^  whv  mtide  nn 
aulic  counsellor  and  director  of  hospitals.  Here  too,  in  conjnnction  wiih  his  pro- 
sector, Aloys  Rud.  Vetter  (born  1705),  sub(>equenily  profesiior  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  in  Rrakan,  he  fonnded  a  mntenm  of  patliologteal  anatomy.  In  1804 
FVank,  ditgntted  with  bareaocrattc  chicanery,  removed  to  Wilna  as  clinical  profevsor. 
then  went  to  St.  Peterabttrg  at  ordinary  physician  and  counfiellor  of  state,  but  in  IPCS 
allowed  hinisolf  to  be  pensioned  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  his  muse  in  the  nlorinnn 
and  unrivalled  Freibiir):  in  Iiris)£HU.  But  in  Freiburg  too  he  whs  not  peruiiited  to 
remain  lonjc.  In  IHU  he  returned  to  Vienna,  and  died  there  a  practitioner  as  he  had 
begun.  —  His  pupils  were  enthnsiaitically  devoted  to  htm,  and  the  famous  turgeon 
Waliher,  hia  younger  countryman,  taid  of  him :  "  No  one  made  so  elevating  and 
permanent  an  imprcHsion  upon  me  as  J.  P.  Frank.  His  teachings  fell  upon  sus- 
ceptible minds  like  the  moistenin);  dew.  It  was  not  simply  the  nms?«  of  learning 
which  we  acquired  but  the  stimulus  to  independent  investigation  and  the  inner  un- 
folding of  the  mind,  bursting  as  it  were  its  fetters,  which  we  owe  to  him."  He 
founded  in  his  home  an  institution  for  the  care  and  education  of  poor  children. — 
His  chief  works  were  his  "Epitome  de  curandis  morbis"  (often  printed  in  tpite  of 
it*  aiz  volumes,  and  translated  into  French  by  Qandereau)  and  bis  ingenious  system 
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-of  me<lical  polire  (  "  >>vstem  einer  ToHitaadigvn  mediciiiischeii  Polisejr").  of  which 
■we  shall  speak  lierealter. 

It  is  related  of  Fraak  that,  in  accortiance  with  his  mental  characteristics,  he  did 
aot  forget  his  bamor  even  beside  the  bed  of  death.  On  one  occasion  eiicht  physicians 
-were  uttiiiK  upon  the  bed  of  a  dying  pettent,  when  Frank  remnrked :  'This  reminda 
•me  of  the  grenadier  of  Watcram,  who,  when  hit  bj  etght  belle,  cried  cot  'Seppermentf 
It  tnkee  eight  bnllets  to  kill  a  French  fErenadierr  On  another  occaaion  when  frreater 
♦^cnnomy  in  the  mflnajrement  of  his  hospital  patients  had  been  prescribed  to  him,  be 
wrote  back:  "Economy  of  men  is  alwa.ys  the  chief  of  all  varieties  of  political 
ccoaomj",  and  "  Mothers  in  Ijing-in  hospitals  cannot  be  fed  on  water,  Epsom  salts 
«nd  arcanum  dnpiieatttn/' — Fnnk'i  style,  strong,  original  and  warm  as  H  always  is, 
•often  offends  against  the  rnles  of  accuracy  and  clearness  through  his  efforts  to 
•nnite  sodden  inspirations  of  thought  with  hreritj  of  expression.— On  the  whole  Frank 
•must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  prom»unced  and  important  prodigies  of 
modern  medical  history. 

CriRiSTiAN  Ehkrhard  Kapp  (1739-1824) 
18  nsefully  distinciiishcd  as  the  author  of  u  collection  of  sidect  treatises,  which  he 
translated  for  the  use  of  practical  physicians.    The  Frankfort  physician 

JoHANN  CiiKisTiAN  Senckenberq  (1707-1772,  killed  by  a  fall  from 
the  tower  of  his  own  institution),  deserves  a  plnce  here  not  because  of  his 
own  greut  services  to  science,  but  by  reason  of  his  agency  in  the  scientific 
•educutiou  of  others  aud  his  services  to  luimanity. 

For  the  well-known  "  Senckenberg'sche  Stiftunj;"  to-day  serves  both  ptirposea, 
and  is  likewise  the  only  example  of  such  noble  chanty  on  the  part  of  a  physician  in 
Germany.  U  is  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  RndclifTe  Library  of  Oxford  (founded 
1737),  established  by  the  English  physician-in-ordiuary  John  Kadclifie  (165Q-1714). 
Tet  fay  his  practical  precepts  and  bis  freedom  from  prejudice  Senckenherg  stands 
above  the  ordinary  mass  of  physicians,  though  both  of  the  qualities  mentioned  are 
flavored  somewhat  strongly  with  Pietism. 

"Abstinence  and  moderation"  thought  he  "are  a  certain  means  of  securing 
•corporeal  and  mental  health.  Nature  possesses  within  herself  the  ojiportune  means  of 
^guarding,  maintaining  and  restoring  the  health."  This  he  said  in  opposition  to  the 
«nedica]  fashion  of  prescribing  riding  for  hygienic  purposes,  and  he  thought  the 
^hionahle  "  Recipe  caballum**  of  physicians  quite  superfluous  Doubtless  too  he 
had  made  extensive  study  of  the  history  of  medicine  to  enable  him  to  criticise  the 
fashion  justly.  He  was  also  opposed  to  the  bare  study  of  boi'ks.  and  thought  "The 
patient  i.s  the  best  book.  Simple  knowledjre  inflates,  and  incapacitates  one  for 
distinpnishin<£  the  right  course.  He  rures  with  tireater  certainty  who  is  filied  with 
love  from  God,  who  beholds  nature  witlt  a  biinple  heart  and  eye,  and  from  her  draws 
his  wisdom." — An  active  and  versatile  writer  on  practical  subjects  was  the  Swedish 
physician-in-ordinaiy 

Nils  Rosftif  yon  Rosinstiin  (1706-1773), 
also  a  professor  in  Stoekbolm.   Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Lars  Boherg  (1664- 
I742)t  he  naturalised  in  Sweden  clinical  instruction  in  medicine,  and  his  **  Diseases 
of  children  **  maioteined  its  popularity  for  a  long  period.  The  Dane 

Fb.  Ltrowio  Bang  (1747-1820)  of  Copenhtgen  was  emineot  for  his 
liospltel  observations. 

Englaod,  the  peculiar  edocatioa  of  whose  physidsDs  readered  her  a 
congenial  home  for  men  of  this  character,  was  distlngaished  by  a  nnmber 
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of  erniiiint  observers,  and  iadependeut,  capable  and  successful  praeti- 
tiniu  [s  We  have  already  mentionod  Mead  aad  Cheyne,  the  former  of 
whom,  like  most  of  those  who  lOllo^v,  was  eminent  n^^  a  man  and  w*^»rthT  of 
the  highest  respect  The  wijik.-i  ol'  these  English  pliysicians  were  bpet^dilj 
disseminated  throughout  (Jermany  by  means  of  traublationsi. ^ 

The  ciiemicul  pliysician  John  Ilusbam  (1694-1768i  of  Plymouth,  an 
eminent  observer,  advanced  our  knowle<lire  of  putrid  dissoluiiun  of  Ih^ 
blood  —  a  condition  first  asserted  by  huu  —  and  of  epidemic  diiBea^e*. 
His  "Essay  on  fevers"  etc.  (London.  1739)  survived  six  editions.  Francis 
Jlijuu'  [professor  of  materia  raedica  in  the  uiiiversitv  of  Ediobai^bJ  per- 
formed a  siraihir  service  for  croup  [in  his  ••  In(|uiry  into  the  nature,  c-aiuftes 
and  cure  of  croup  ",  Edinburgh,  17G5,j  Superior  to  HuxUam  in  imporl- 
ance,  and  next  to  him  in  point  of  time,  stood 

Sir  John  Phin(jle  (1707-1782), 

a  popular  pructitioner  ami  ordinary  physician  in  London,  who  raai  nt'i:  ri'-^l 
intimate  rehiiions  widt  several  German  physicians  and  lived  for  a  lung  period  lu 
6duin)ceQ»  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  his  doubts  with  respect  to  tbe  ioterpreutiott  of 
the  Bible.  He  was  also  a  pepil  of  Boerhaave.  As  the  chief  of  the  Engluh  mrmj 
medical  depftrtment  (from  1742-1758)  he  rendered  himself  extremelj  nseful,  mad 
likewi(»p  brcamp  very  fti metis  in  the  role  of  an  author  on  military  medicine  by  hi* 
work  "Observations  on  the  diseasps  of  the  nrmy  in  enmp  nnd  garriifon  ",  I.ord.  lTr>? 
Prinxle  did  much  lor  the  iuiprovement  ot  lio.spilahs  by  ihe  introduction  of  vetuiUi n^n 
into  the  wards  for  the  wounded  etc..  [nnd  it  is  said  that  we  owe  to  him  die  recognt- 
tion  of  the  neutrality  of  army  hospituLs.]  The  dtlTeretit  forms  of  dysentery  be  proved 
to  be  Tarieties  of  one  and  the  same  disease. 

A»  Prinjele  distinguished  himself  in  military  hy^eoe,  so 
JoHV  HoWABD  (1726-1790)  of  London 
rendered  eminent  service  in  tbe  improvement  of  English  prison  arrangements,  an(f 

must  be  regarded  as  their  medicnl  reformer.  And  such  a  reform  was  not-ded ;  ftir 
"the  prisons  were  n  hrpedins-plnc  nf  vice  and  brutali'v  Old  castlps  and  custom** 
prisons,  witli  damp,  cohi  dunpeons  lU  confined  rells  were  used.  Heneatli  the  narrow 
iron-barred  windows  were  placed  boxes,  into  whii  h  the  charitable  public  cast  tbt-ir 
ftlms  for  tbe  support  of  the  incarcerated ;  for  if  the  friends  and  relatiTes  of  tbe  con- 
victs did  not  take  care  of  them,  buiicer  was  added  to  their  other  miserlee.  In  these 
over-crowd 1 1  holes  diseNses  were  rife,  riot  fermented  nnd  the  worst  vices  prfrailed. 
It  wan  a  hell  upon  earth.  Three  hiindrpd  offences  and  crimes  were  punished  br 
hantsinir  'S  ■^tcalinj:  a  fowl."  ( Klizain'th  Fry.^  Howard  travelled  extensively  in 
order  to  .^jui  iy  the  arrangement  of  prisons,  and  died  at  Cherson  in  the  Crimea, 
whither  he  had  none  to  observe  the  pla^Eue  in  its  very  home.  [His  works  were 
entitled  "Stato  of  the  Prinons  in  England  and  Wnles"  eto..  London,  1777,  nnd  "An, 
Account  of  the  Principal  Lasarettos  of  Enrope    London,  1789*] 

WlLMAM  HlBBBDKK  (1710-1801) 
was  an  extremely  popular  London  physicinn,  and  the  first  to  describe  varieetin  an4 
nngina  pectoris  (asthma  Heberdenit,  1766).  His  chief  work  was  entitled  **  Commeu 


1.  Tliese  tran'^lations  have  been  characterlml  as  emanations  of  an  "  AnRlonmnl.i  " 
The  view  that  tlicy  became  naturalized  \n  such  nninbers  as  a  natural  count^-rpoiM* 
to  the  German  rage  for  systents  during  the  18th  century  seems,  however,  b«iter» 
warranted. 
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tarii  de  Morborum  HistoriR  et  rHratione",  [London,  1802,  published  posihHiriously  by 
his  son.  and  distinfiuiahed  lor  tlie  ainiobt  ciHK»ic  nt.vle  of  its  Lutinitj.    It  was  chiefly 
upon  Heberden'a  sngfrestioii  that  the  '*  Medical  Trantacttons  of  the  Boyal  College  of 
PhjMciaiiA  fim  appearecl  in  1768.] 

Oboboi  Armbtromo  (died  1781)  of  London, 
'Who  in  1769  opened  the  first  ehiMren's  hospital  in  Earope,  was  the  pioneer  of  the- 
improvement  in  the  management  of  children's  diseasps.  [His  '  Kksh)-  on  the  Dist  ri«ps 
most  fatal  to  Infants"  appeared  nt  I.nndon  in  lT<'iH.  George  Armstronj:  i^  not  to  be 
confounded  with  bis  brother  John,  who  was  likewise  a  phjsician,  but  is  better  known, 
u  a  poet.] 

John  Fothkrcmll  (1712-1780)  of  Lontlon, 
ncqaired  a  justly  famous  natue  hy  his  observations  on  anpua  ^angia^nosa,  and  partiC'^ 
nlarly  upon  neuraljnas  (malan)  Fother^illii),  hydrocephatun,  and  nervous  diseases  in 
fceneral.  He  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  phj>stcians  and  one  of  the  grentest 
benefactors  of  the  poor  (he  was  a  Quaker),  and  the  latter  class,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
attainment  of  a  s:ood  practice,  he  looked  upon  "as  liritl^ir  s  to  the  pocket.^  of  Um-  tk  li", 
thoutcb  a  part  of  what  he  gained  from  the  latter  he  returned  to  their  less  lonunaie 
fellows.  He  is  said  to  have  iciven  away  to  the  poor  darinj:  bis  lifetime  £'200,000 
sterling.  [Potherj^ll  founded  at  Upton  in  Essex  in  1762  a  garden  for  the  cultivation 
of  exotic  and  especially  of  medical  plants.] 

William  Fokdycb  (1724-1792) 
wrote  on  leaofcitenons  angina  and  the  venereal  disesse  etc.,  white  [his  nephew] 

Grorox  Fordyce  (1736-1802)  of  London, 

educated  in  Lejdeo,  distiniKuished  himself  as  a  practitioner  and  chemist.  He  m>ide- 
inv(r<.ti>riittons  on  the  temperature  of  animals,  dp<:cribrd  inffrmittent  and  cODtinaed 
fevers,  and  wrote  "  Elemenis  (>(  the  Practice  of  Phjsic",  London,  176d. 

[To  whom  we  may  add  : 

John  Raik  likkk  (1G5U-1714), 
an  eminent,  wuty  and  successful  physician  in  London,  author  of  the  wise  remark, 
that  **When  a  younj;  practitioner  he  possessed  twenty  remedies  for  every  diseaue* 
and  at  the  elose  of  bis  career  he  found  tw«ntj  diseases  for  which  he  bad  not  one- 
remedy:"  bis  proteg^,  the  "  noble" 

RiCBARB  Mbad  (167:^1754), 
whose  success  as  a  physician  was  warranted  at  least  by  his  character  as  a  man. 
Mead  was  a  proliHc  author,  but  his  "  Monita  et  prwcepta  medica"  (London,  Hfil^. 
which  snrvivpd  nuuiprous  fdifinns,  is  perhaps  his  best  known  work.    Mead  wa*  also 
the  author  of  tlw  first  (juaraniiiif  ri'i^iiliitioiis  adopted  in  England. 

Sir  liiciiAHL*  Blackmohk  i died  1729), 
who,  ill  spite  of  Sydenham's  contemptuous  advice  and  his  mediocrity  as  a  poet» 
became  an  eminent  and  successful  physician  in  London  and  wrote  on  inoculation, 
phthisis,  hysteria,  i;ottt,  rbeumatism  etc. 

Sir  Hans  Sloans  (1660-1753), 

President  of  the  Royal  Society  (1727),  whose  extensive  museum  and  library  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  British  Museum : 

Sib  Gbobob  Rakeb  (1722-1809), 

physieian'in-ordinaiy  to  George  III.  and  nine  times  president  of  the  College  of  Pby si* 
ciati-;,  who  wrote  nn  the  Devonshire  colic,  dysentery  and  inocnlation:  and  the  genial^ 
benevolent  Quaker, 
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John  Ck»AKLBY  Lsttsox  (1744-1815), 

the  btttieiti  most  phikotliropie  and  nost  tueeeuful '  phjsician  of  bis  dajr,  m  well  m  s 
vvftdy  writer. 

Thomas  Dover  (died  1741) 

deserves  mention  as  the  inventor  of  our  popular  "Dover's  powder",  and  by  his  dis- 
covery of  ilu>  ffunona  Alexander  Sf'Ikirk,  whom]  he  brouclit  buck  to  Enirlnnd,  trave 
occ&i«ton  to  the  composition  of  i'miiel  Defoe's  {1661-17;il)  well  kuown  ruinance  "The 
■odveutures  of  Robinson  Crusoe",  which  appeared  in  1719.  Robert  James  (1703-1776), 
a  phyaieian  of  London,  was  the  inventor  of  the  famoos  fehrifnge  "Janice's  powder", 
by  the  sale  of  which  as  a  noitram  be  acquired  a  larfce  fortune.  He  likewise  wrote  on 
hydrophobin,  a  "Modern  prnctice  of  phytic"  (1746),  and  **A  short  treatise  of  the 
■disorders  of  children '*  (Lntidofi,  1?80).  (H.)] 

In  FranciJ,  when  conipared  with  the  countries  just  moutioncKi,  medicine 
was  laiimiishincr  durinff  the  lirst  three  quarters  of  the  lUth  centun*.  an^^ 
not  begin  to  Uourish  until  al!ter  the  fouodiog  of  the  ''Societf^  Kojt'ale  de 
^ledecino 

In  the  '  Meinoires"  of  this  society  an  interest  was  taken  by  the  following 
physicians:  Lepecq  de  la  Cloture  (I7H6-1IMM)  of  Bonen;  Cazo  (epidemic diseaace); 
Panlet  (episootica) :  L.  Jean-Marie  Danhenton  <1716>1790);  J.  B.  Fr  Carr^re  (1740- 

1802);  Chabert;  Saillant;  Chabrol;  R.  P.  Colle;  Lieutaud;  Jean  Noel  Hall^  (1754- 
1S22),  physician  to  Napoleon  1.,  who  rendered  >*ervicc  in  the  introduction  of  vjircina- 
tion,  and  is  known  tor  bis  courageous  petition  for  the  liberation  of  Lavoif-ier,  wlio  was 
not  permitted  to  live  even  long  enoujEh  to  complete  an  auuiysiH  which  he  had  already 
liesan ;  Thoaret.  who  introduced  Jennerian  vaccination ;  Ahb§  I«  Noble;  J.  J.  te  Rons 
(1749-1832);  Vicq  d'  Axyr  (174^1 794X  the  ordinacj  phjaidan  of  Marie  Antoinette^ 
4md  others. 

AmoDgthe  French>Swiss  |  liysicians 

Saxukl  Airo.  Andb.  Da  v.  Tibsot  (1728-1797)  was  eminent  for  his 

-services. 

He  came  from  Grancy  in  the  canton  Vaud,  was  a  physician  in  Lausanne,  for  a 
short  lime  a  professor  in  Pavia,  a  friend  of  Zimmermanii  and  Haller,  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  phvitieians  of  the  18th  century.  He  rendtred  himself  prominent  by 
his  writings  on  nervous  diseases,  epilepsy  etc.,  and  particntarly  as  a  popniar  anther. 

The  Italians  possessed  In 

Fbancbsco  Torti  (1658-1741), 
^professor  in  Modena  and  physician-ln-ordinary,  a  distinguished  promoter  of  practical 
medicine  and  pharmacolofu,  inasmuch  as  he  introduced  the  cinchona  into  Italy, 
■Mnd  in 

Oiov.  Uatt.  HousiERi  PK  Kanii.ket.d  fl725-178f>). 

professor  in  Piivia,  an  cniincnt  clinician,  wiio  studied  partictilarly  the  symptoms  and 
course  of  disease  in  the  manner  ot  the  mother-school  of  Vienna.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  famous  work  on  special  patholo>;y. 

a.  Lettsoni's  practice  someUmes  brouijht  him  in  €12,o<in  a  year,  yet  a  large  part  of  his 
practice  was  gratuitous,  and  he  gave  away  iuiiueiise  sums  In  charitable  contribu- 
tions. He  is  said  to  have  been  tlie  author  of  the  well-known  quattain : 
"  When  patients  sick  to  me  apply 

I  physics,  Meeds  and  swtMt^  'fin. 

Sometimes  they  live,  suaictimcs  they  die : 

What's  that  to  me?  1.  Lettsom."  (U.) 
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Piqaer  (17 1 M772)  the  Spsnwrd,  who  translated  Htppocrales  into  Spanish,  die- 
tinguiahed  himaelf  aa  a  laborer  on  practical  subjecto.  particniarly  the  doctrine  of 

fevera.  He,  however,  denied  the  eircttlation  of  the  blood,  a  snfaject  upon  which  most 
Spat)isli  plivsiciuns  of  timt  da}*  were  entirely  i){norant.   Gatpar  Casal  was  the  first 

describer  of  the  Hose  or  P«'llaj:ra  in  S|iain. 

Other  Spanish  phv^icians  of  ipputnlion  were: 

Ant.  Franseri ;  Jobo  It^imcio  de  Torres,  a  ii^'philograpber ;  l^iiacio  Luzuriajza. 
(oolte  of  Madrid) ;  Masdeval  ( putrid  fever);  Alcinet;  Ant.  Capdevilla,  a  verv  learned 
physician  who  was  associated  with  Haller ;  LafaentCt  Salvaand  Arejoala  (yellow  fever); 
besides  the  two  last  mentioned,  Amar  and  Oil  were  disseminators  of  tnocnlation.  The 

Spaniards,  almost  all  of  whom  were  ^  et  devoted  to  the  ancient  medicine,  diecuftged 
the  doctrine  of  bleedinc  in  the  l^^'th  centiirv  with  eorres ponding  activity,  and  this 
doctrine  was  tlie  basis  uf  the  comic  roimiatioii  of  Snnprndo  in  Gil  Bias.  Corral  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  champion  of  frequent  vonei»ection,  a  practice  which  even  in 
the  most  recent  times  flonrishes  in  Spain  to  soch  an  extent  that  many  of  the  cases 
of  blindness,  which  are  so  frequent  in  that  country,  are  ascribed  to  the  abuse  of  this 
operation.  On  the  other  hand  the  practice  was  opposed  by  Don  Miguel  Marcctlino 
Boix  3'  Molincr.  The  Spanish  /Esculnpii  too  were  particularly  fond  of  devoting  their 
attention  to  the  medicine  of  the  Ancientn,  i.  e.  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates. 

The  physicians  already  mentioued,  most  of  whom  —  particularly  the 
Germans  and  English  —  showed  themselves  tiemiine  successors  of  Hippoc- 
rates, as  sucii  honored  in  their  patient,  before  all  things,  the  man.  Besides 
their  special  professional  education,  most  of  them  ^\ere  likewise  e(piipped 
with  a  <reneral  education,  and  they  threw  into  the  scale  at  the  sick-bed  their 
entire  moral  personality;  in  a  word  they  united  genuine  humanity  with  a 
high  general  and  special  scientific  educ.MtiotK  Some  of  them  proved  them- 
aelvos  discoverers  and  pr*^>(bicti\*'  minds,  and  cultivated  th«'  de|KU'tment  of 
monograpliy  with  c<uistant  regard  to  thr  prnctical  aim  of  medicine 

Besides  these,  many  other  capaljli  v^ifinns  of  the  18th  century 
fbrnished  treatises  upfm  separate  brandies  ol  medicine.  In  ireneral  since 
this  century  the  custom  of  discussing  medical  subjects  in  monographs  has 
Ix'cunie  more  eommon  than  had  been  heretofore  the  case,  a  fact  cJEplicable 
by  the  cuuslautl}'  increasing  exleubion  of  medical  science. 

Diseaso.-i  of  the  sl<iti,  with  the  exception  of  the  actite  exanthemata  and  certain 
subordinate  fornix,  were  studied  only  incidentally  and  ^save  their  nomenclature) 
scantily  by  the  Greeks,  Arabians  and  later  physicians;  for  since  the  days  of  Hippoc- 
rates they  had  been  regarded  as  mere  incidental  expressions  and  results  of  internal 
diseases,  or  as  critical  and  desirable  dischanses  of  morbid  matters.  This  continued 
to  be  the  case  down  to  the  time  of  Mercnrialis  and  the  Ulm  physician  Samtiel  Bafen* 
•  reffer  (dif  il  ]HfiO .  '  Xosodochlnm,  in  quo  cutis  afTectus  traduntnr '* nnd  even  the 
investiirations  of  tlie  Knirlishniati  JHitiiel  Turner  ( lti<>7 -1741,  "Treiiti  »  nn  the  diseases 
incident  to  the  .'^liin  '  ,  London,  171  M  and  ARtruc  continued  incoiiii)ielfc.  The  lirht 
classification,  after  the  method  of  Linna;u8,  into  maculae,  pnstnla?,  vesicula>,  bulitt>, 
papalfls,  erustm,  squama*,  cailositates,  excrescences,  ulcers,  parasites,  and  diseases  of  the 
nails  and  hair  was  introduced  by  J.  Jae.  von  Plenck  (1732-1807 ;  "  Doctrina  de  morbis 
cutanei.s",  I77r»),  professor  in  the  "Josephinum"  at  Vienna.  Anne  Charles  Loriy 
(1725-1785),  professor  in  Paris  and  a  busy  practitioner,  then  introduced  better  obser- 
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TAtioM  and  methodi  of  traatiiiftiil,  and  Cotngno,  tbe  clemsnts  of  the  palhoiogied 
«tiftU»»jr  of  the  skin.  The  famous  Robert  Willan  ( 1757-1812)  of  London  was,  however, 
the  first  to  lay  down  more  careful  principles  of  elassification  (similar  to  tho«e  of 
Plenck)  and  to  furnish  plates  of  the  various  diseases.  His  work  ("  Description  and 
Treatment  of  Cutaiipons  Disrasrs",  ITliSi.  bi^fore  the  completion  of  which  Willaa 
■died,  was  continiuMi  \,\  Tiidinas  liateinun  1 1 778  1  .*J21 also  of  London.  This  fjstein 
recognized  the  claseeK  of  paitaliu,  squama.-,  exaniliemata,  bulla?,  pustula;,  tubercola 
and  macnbe.  These  two  physicians  are  now  considered  tbe  pioneers  in  the  depsn- 
ment  of  skin  diseases,  white  tbe  German  Plenck  has  been  compelled  to  resign  this 
reputation.  Aaionij  the  rarer  skin-diseases  described  in  the  18lh  century  we  may 
mention  sclerodermia  (Curzio,  1752)  and  ichthyosis  (Heorj  Baker,  1775,  and  Tiksiss 
in  Leip7.i|r,  "  StaflielKchweinmenschen  ".  1802). 

Disoaiies  of  the  intestine.s  enjo3'ed  only  a  comparatively  hlt^lit  cultivation,  for  tbe 
hsemorrboids  and  portal  stagnation  of  Stabl,  and  the  doctrine  of  infarctus  were  stiQ 
too  strongly  accepted.  Friedrich  Hoffinann  led  the  way  in  the  study  of  diseaMsef  the 
cesophapis,  pancreas  and  liver. 

[The  poet  Mark  -^kenside  (1721-1770)  wrote  on  dyseotery  (1764 ^  and  Matthew 
Hal  Hie  of  I'lditibur^h  wa;;  the  tlrst  writer  to  describe  accurately  (17d3)  the  norM 
anatomy  of  gastric  ulcer.    (H  i] 

On  the  diseases  of  the  peritoneum  (up  to  this  time  not  recognized  as  independent 
diseases)  a  monuKraph  was  written  in  1785  by  Job.  Gottlieb  Walter,  after  the  soljeei, 
like  so  many  others,  had  been  already  ttodied  by  Horgagni,  who  gave  the  impnlie  to 
40  many  special  investijiations.  The  latter  had  already  studied  the  diseases  of  the 
urinary  apparatus  or  the  kidneys,  when  Michele  TnQa  nodertook  the  discQMioB  sf 
the  same  subject. 

On  tlie  diseaiies  of  the  Ititigs,  with  which  in  our  own  century  pliysician*  o<-ciipifd 
{bemaeives  almost  exclusively  for  more  than  a  generation,  until  diiieaaen  uf  the  nervous 
system  began  to  serve  as  the  peculiar  sphere  of  activity  of  its  second  h^f,  there  still 
prevailed  great  obscurity  during  the  last  century,  and  "dropsy  of  the  chest'*,  "asthBuT 
etc.  played  a  specially  great  rdle  among  the  older  physicians,  as  iodeivj  ti  er  did  Ihr 
down  into  the  present  century.    Under  the  hoHd  of  asthma  was  classed  abo 

Pseudoeronp,  which  John  Millar^  (hence  the  name  asthma  Millari  down  to  tbe 
present  day)  and  Chr.  Friedrich  Eisner,  professor  in  Konigsberg,  de&crit>ed.  Troe 
<:roup  had  been  carefully  investigated  by  Home,  and  in  1778  by  Christian  Fr.  MichaeUs 
(1754-1814),  professor  of  surgery  in  llarbnrg,  and  tracheotomy*  was  recomnended 
after  the  ineffectual  employment  of  emetics  and  blistering  plasters.  Boerhaave  gave 
hints  upon  oedema  glottidts  in  hiK  inflammation  "in  mnscolo  albo  glottidis*',  and  like- 
wi.se  fiirMi.<;he>l  evidence  how  little  clearness  there  was  at  that  time  in  the  aaatomtcai 

views  of  even  the  most  famous  physicians. 

Under  the  head  of  '  Dropsy  of  tbe  chest"  was  classed  a  considerable  number  of 
•diseases  not  as  yet  thoroughly  differentiated  from  each  other,  as  e.  g.  etupbysema, 
•oonceming  which  Morgagni  offered  some  explanations. 

Catarrhs  of  the  lungs  and  bronchi  were  not  as  yet  distinguished  (indeed  thect 
were  still  opponents  of  Schneider),  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  regard  to  pteuritis 
and  inrtammation  of  the  lunt£s,  both  of  which  were  called  "peripneumonia",  a?  in  the  , 
days  of  llij)pocrate«.  Morjinjrni  was  a^iain  the  first  to  advocate  the  separatioo  of 
these  two  di.seases,  though  it  was  opposed  by  Haller,  Ti&i^oi  and  Stoll.  These  diseases 
were  discussed  by  Huxham,  Sam.  Gottl.  Vogel,  Borsieri,  Stoll  and  others. 

1.  Millar  was  a  Scotch  it^ian  who  settled  in  I^oiidon  about  1768.  His  "  Ob^ervi- 
tions  on  asthma  and  on  the  whooping-cough"  appeared  at  Ix>ndon  in  1769.  (U.) 

,  According  to  Gordon  Uolmes,  tbe  double  cauula  was  introduced  by  Geo.  Martin, 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  nntse. 
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Pbtkisii,  M  often  divided  from  the  dtije  of  enliqaitj  down,  wu  eericlicd  bj 
tbe  Unroceel  end  broncUel  tnberenloBia  **,  first  broeicht  forward  hy  Borrieri.  Chronic 

pulmonerj  toberculosU  was  called  "  nodular  or  ulcerative  phthleia'\  end  was  studied 
by  Boerhnnve  nnd  van  Swieten,  etid  perttcnlariy  by  SeovepM,  who  eddnced  every 
ler^e  miinuer  of  '  species". 

[in  England  tbe  disease  was  discussed,  enong  others,  by  Sir  Richard  Blockroore 
<17S4),  Sam.  P.  Simmom  (1781).  ThonesReid  <I78Z).  MtehMl  Ryen  of  KUkennj 
<1788)  end  the  fiirooQs  Thomas  Beddoes  1T:>4-18<>8),  professor  of  chemiMry  in  Oxfbrd, 
-enbeeqnentlv  a  practitioner  in  Bristol.  The  latter  ascribed  the  disease  to  an  excemi 
of  oxTg^n  in  the  lungs,  and  propo«:ed  to  antagonize  it  hy  thf  inhalntion  of  carbonic 
«cid.  indeed  he  erected  in  Bristol  a  pneumatic  hospital  for  the  inhalation  of  ga«ee 
in  varioBS  disease*.  (H.)] 

Dteeeees  of  the  heert  were  very  eerefuily  itedied  hy  the  letro-nechenie  Htpp. 
Prenc.  Atbertini  (1G61-173S  )  of  Crevalenore,  end  the  famous  Pierre  Jean  Bapt.)  Sftoao 
(I69H-17T0),  of  Lombez  in  Gascony.  a  province  which  was  tlie  biithjdace  of  several 
important  French  physicians  ihirinn  tlie  last  century  S«''iinf  un.s  royal  physician, 
end  dtstiotpiisbed  himself  by  calling  attention  to  the  uticcrt4iiniifB  of  diagnosis  in 
<Bidt»e  efhetione.  Hie  **Treitft  de  le  •tmctere  dn  eoenr"  ete.  (1749)  wee  founded 
nnoQ  obMrvetion  end  pethologieel  enetomy,  end  it  the  firat  work  to  reeonmend  pnne- 
tere  of  the  perieerdtam,  an  operation  fint  perfornned,  however,  by  Lerrey.  Diseases 
ot  the  arteries,  c5?pocTaUy  aneurisras,  were  (Studied  by  Moriratrni  nri<l  the  French 
surgeon  Pierre  FouberK  iH'.tti  -1TH6).  According  to  Prnk>ch,  Morgagni  wos  acquainted 
with  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  aorta  etc.,  and  even  of  the  cerebral  arteries. 

Diieeeee  of  the  nervoee  eyatem  eqjoyed  eqnel  attention.  Thne  nenmlftie  of  the 
infraorbital  nerve,  already  known  to  the  Arebians,  waa  rediicovered  hy  Nie.  Andrh 
(1756),  e  anrgeon  of  Versailles,  and  obs«:>rved  by  Saurages  and  eeverel  times  by 
Fothergill  Blunt  already  emplovpfl  electricity  "  with  snceesi "  in  its  treatment. 
8ir  Henry  Ualford  ii7GG-ii<44j  also  wrote  upon  this  subject.  iiicbiAs  wa$  described 
oy  Cotugno  (hence  tbe  name  malam  Cotunnii). 

•  The  doetrine  of  dieeasee  of  the  brain,  like  thet  of  the  lenga,  wee  aUll  hardened 
by  such  general  terms  as  "phrenitis"  etc.  MoruiiK;n!  wee  the  firat  tO  tpeak  of 
"  meningitis",  while  Robert  Whytt  (iTf.H,  Whytt'.x  diseasei  of  Kditiburph,  to  whom 
ffcience  owe<!  so  much,  and  Kuthergill  studied  the  sulject  of  hydrocephnbi^  aeutus 
internus  under  this  title,  and  the  subject  was  also  discussed  by  Edward  Forii  and  in 
IVM  by  iC  Ft.  Beder  (Oeeohichte  der  Weeeersncht  der  Gebimhttlen).  Hoffmenn  end 
hie  papil  B&chner  cleared  np the snh|eet of"  apoplexy"  hy  demonetratini; the  extravep 
•atioo  of  blood.  Finally  Chr.  Gottlieb  Ludwig  (1709-1773),  professor  in  Leipzig,  led 
the  way  in  the  study  of  <liseasea  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  Richard  Powell  f  ITnC-l^.TI) 
di)iCuSi!ed  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  Among  the  convnlsive  diseases  we  have 
already  pointed  out  that  epilepsy  was  studied  by  Tissot.  The  («Hme  thing,  however, 
had  b^n  already  done  by  van  Swieten,  while  a  monograph  had  been  written  on 
catalepey  hy  the  famoae  rargeon  P.  Dionis.  Belanipsia,  particularly  puerperal 
eclaenpna,  which  Sanvages  first  distinguished  as  a  special  form  of  convulsion,  waa 
frequently  discnssed.  especially  by  the  trreat  obstetrician  Denmnn,  by  J.  C.  Gehler  in 
I/eipzig,  by  the  Frenchman  Blaud.  and  by  G.  C.  Petri  (ItiS^i-liiH)  in  Krfurt  The 
picture  of  St.  Vitus's  dauce  was  again  earefully  eketched  by  Sauvages  and  Gullen, 
mnd  the  diaeeie  wee  deeeribed  et  length  by  G.  SpangenberR  in  Qflltingen.  Hyeterie 
was  discussed  by  Fr.  Hoffmann,  Astruc,  Tissot,  Alex.  Wilson  and  by  Joh,  Oottlob 
Leidenfrost  nTl.'j-l794),  of  OrtenlnT^r  in  upper  ne>He.  professor  in  Diilsbiirg. 

Tn  addition  to  such  books  as  Heclier's  "  Medicinische  Schat/.kammcr  *'  etc  ,  1700; 
Loew  A  '  De  morbis  infantum  ",  1711*;  especially  Nils  Kosen  von  liosenstein's  "De 
aorbis  infatitom**,  1752;  Geo.  Armetrong's  "^An  account  of  the  Dieeeiea  meet  inei* 
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deot  to  ehtldr«a'\*1777;  C.  J.  HftlUn's  "Der  Kiod«nni'\  1783;  C.  OixtaBa«*» 
"Abhrnndlong  Hber  die  Krankh«iten  dw  Kimder".  1794;  H.  Uod«rwMd*B  *'TfMli» 

on  the  Diseases  of  Children",  1784,  which  wm  long  so  hixhij  r  't<^rmed,  even  io 
Germany,  that  it  was  reprinted  down  to  vprv  recent  times;  .Alt  \  Hamilton'*  A 
treatise  of  Midwifery  etc.",  Edinburgh,  1780,  und  William  Cadosittii's  '  Tr^'atise  on 
the  Feeding  of  Children  until  the  Tliird  Year  of  Life'  (174^));  J.  J.  Ma«iUli«-r 
1793)  Md  A.  GdHa  (1764-1827 ;  **  PnOctUeheii  Ahhaodliitigeii  Aber  die  vonttg^ickrteB 
Krankheiten  dee  KindeiHltera'*,  Vienna,  1815)  in  Germany,  rendered  emiiicBt  wtrtiet 
in  the  diaeastion  of  the  practical  treatment  of  children. 

Our  knowledge  of  chlorosis  was  first  improved  by  Friedrich  Hoffmann,  and  that 
of  scrorulii  by  Bordeu,  the  surgeon  Faure,  Baum^s,  Alexis  Pujol  of  Pujol  (bom  lT-?!» 
and  ftnaliy  by  Karl  Georj?  Theodor  Kortum  (17Hr)-18iy ),  physicus  in  Stollberi:  an: 
Aachen,  and  not  to  be  cunfuunded  with  the  author  of  the  Jobsiade",  Carl  Ara 
Kortfim  (born  in  Hillheim  on  the  Ruhr  1745«  died  1824;  the  Joheiade' apfkrtred  in 
1784)  a  phjstcan  of  Bochara.  [In  England  the  snigect  of  scrofula  wna  diacnssed  If 
Richard  Russell  in  1760  and  by  Thomas  White  in  1784.  (H.)] 

The  famous  James  Lind  (1736-1794),  Ludw.  Kouppe  and  Poii^sonier  Desperri^res 
HTOte  upon  the  scurvy  ;  Williftm  Grant  (died  1786)  and  n»)iprs  on  the  ^m:.  [Scarry 
received  consideruble  attention  from  Knjilish  physicians.  an<i  to  Lind  we  may  add 
Antony  Addington  (1763),  Cliarles  Bit^set  (1756),  Nathaniel  iiulme  (1768),  David 
Macbride  (1778),  Sir  Fmneia  Milmnn  (1782),  and  above  all  Thomaa  Trotter  (178&), 
who  also  wrote  a  *'  Medicina  nanrica",  or  general  treatise  on  the  diseaaea  of  acamca. 
Qont  too  was  studied  in  England  with  a  tmly  national  predilection.  Amont:  the 
numerous  treatises  upon  this  fiubject  we  may  ndd  those  of  Win.  Mu.«^rnr#>  (1703), 
Franci*  Cliflon  ll7in,  the  eminent  (leo.  CIh'tt;!-  i  !  T'iO).  Willitim  Stukeley  i  IT^V 
Thos.  Thompson  (I740t.  Dale  Jni^ram  ( 174;i(.  .Jolin  (Jiieshire  (  1747  David  D  Escbera^ 
(1760),  Will.Cadogan  (1764),  William  Stevenson  (1779).  John  Gardiner  (1792),  George 
Wallis  (1798)  and  Clifton  Wintrinisham  Sr.  (1714).  (H.)] 

The  subject  of  syphilis  wna  carefully  studied  bj:  Boerhaave,  Dan.  Turner  (1724). 
Astruc  (according  to  Proksch,  he  wrote  a  text'book  of  "wonderful  thoroughness" 
upon  this  subject,  the  "  De  inorbi.*  reneriis  libri  novem  ",  ed.  Pari*.  1740.  in  wf  ich 
he  also  treaf.s  of  the  bibliography  of  the  disciite  * ;  Morjiujini,  Doni.  Cirillo,  I'arl  \\i!b- 
Nose  (17801,  Sanchez,  Van  Swieten,  GirHinner,  who,  according  to  Lcfebure  d«  St 
lldefont,  pnbllahed  an  important  bibliographifal  work  on  i^yphilis  (Proksch);  Jehs 
Hunter,  Franx  X.  Swedtaur  (1748-1824;  gradoated  in  Vienna  in  1772),  nphytieiBa 
of  London  and  Paris;  J.J.  Gurdane;  the  eminent  John  Andree  (1779),  professor  o'' 
surgery  and  anatomy  in  London,  who  described  accurately  the  characteristics  of  lie 
true  chancre  before  Hunter,  and  pointed  otit  the  seat  of  the  so-called  gonorrhTs! 
orchttii)  in  the  ep)iiiidy mi^.  lie  al.so  pointed  out  the  inHntnination  of  the  sp^rmabc 
cord  (Prokscli),  J.  J.  Plenk;  William  D^aae  (1789),  a  sur»£eou  of  Dublin;  Jobs 
Dougiaa  (died  1759);  Francisco  X.  Balmis  in  Madrid;  Andr.  Vacca  Berlinghieri  is 
Pisa;  Pietro  AnL  Perpootti  dt  Cigliano;  Jesse  Foot  (1792)  of  London  and  otben. 

The  syphiloid  disease  (Rade^yge,  Spediil.tkhfd,  Franibn-sia.  Yaws.  Pino)  WSl 
described  by:  lioland  Martin ;  Job.  L  Odhelius;  Willi  ('«•:  Pfefferkot  ii :  Ed  I  homas: 
Godf.  W.  Schilling;  Friedr.  Kusemiiller;  Bern.  P»'\rillie  ((  f.  I'roksch;  '*  Leber  dif 
Lei.sluIl)^ell  nut  dein  Gebiete  der  Syphiiidologie  iin  \tj.  Jahrh.  ",  scp  Abdr.,  Wien,  l&fT. 
Bergmaun  u.  Comp).— A  Dr.  Conton  invented  the  so-called  "condom",  but  was  forced 
to  change  his  name  and  residence  in  order  to  escape  the  enmitj  of  hia  collcaguM 
and  feUow«citiaens  (L»  c). 

1.  "Die  .lobsiade,  eiu  komiscbes  Heldengedicbt  in  drei  Tiieilen".  The  trst  part 
appeared  In  1784,  the  last  two  in  1799.  A  very  welMcnown  comie  epic  Is 
Germany.  cH.) 
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Haller,  hy  the  inj»;crion  of  putrefyinj:  inatlcre  into  the  veins,  proved  the  exiatCDCe 
of  "septic"  poisons,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  doctrine  ot  septicemia. 

Pole  iii  1775,  and  Matthew  Dobson  in  the  same  year,  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  grape-8U}:ar  in  the  urine,  and  John  RoUo  [of  Woohrieb,  sn  English  naval  surgeon] 
wroie  an  extended  roonojpreph  npon  this  sabgeet  ("An  aeeonnt  of  two  cases  of  diabetes 
mellitns  etc.,  London,  1797).  Peter  Bdchner  pointed  out  the  softening  of  the  bones 
in  rhachitis,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Vnclicr  dc  la  Fleutrie,  while  the  difference 
u*-»>ri  rlKiL-liitis  and  Cfftinism  was  poititcd  ont  by  tho  anatomi<:t!;  Jos,  nnd  Cnrl 
Wen/el.  Cretinism  waa  described  by  .lacob  Fid.  Acker iiiann,  an<i  then  in  1796  by 
Franc.  Emman.  Foder^  (died  lUSi^),  the  famous  professor  of  legal  medicine  in 
Strassbttrg,  and  by  PhiL  QoUfr.  Michaelis.  —  By  the  tiyeotion  of  water  into  the 
▼eins  and  the  prodaetion  of  dropsy  Stephen  Hales  (1733)  offered  a  contribution  to 
experimental  patholofcy,  and  Donald  Monro  (1756)  furnished  a  monograph  also  on 
dropsy. 

The  comparative  patholojry  of  men  and  animals  was  called  into  existence  by 
J  P.  Frank  (17901  and  the  Harbur»;  physician  Berjcmann  (1804),  and  this  branch  was 

subseqiipntly  amplified  by  Hensinjrpr. 

rtic  doctrine  of  euthanasia  was  introduced  a»  something  new  in  1794  by  the 
HoWiinticr  Paradijs. 

Jn  addition  to  monographs,  collections  of  ob8ervations  appeared  from  tlie  pcnn 
of  Lentin,  Pascal.  Jos.  Ferro  (ni9-18ui»)  in  Vienna,  a  writer  on  the  pkgue,  and  by 
the  famous  surgeons  A.  G.  Richter,  Mursinna  and  others, 

A  second  new  branch  was  founded  in  the  18th  century  by  a  German 
I»actitloDer'  in  his  famous  book  entitled  ^'Yersuch  einer  allgemeinen 
medieinisch-praktisohen  Geographie  ",  3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1792-95.  The 
anthor  of  this  woik  was 

Lkonhard  Liinwiu  Finke  (1717-1S2S).  physikus  luid  i)rureasor  in 
Lingen.  Tii  it  the  jxcographical  location  of  disi'iises.  upuu  wliieh  Hippoc- 
rates litul  hiid  such  'rrciit  wcijiht.  wjis  a-iuin  taken  into  merited  consider- 
ation,  and  ut  the  same  time  mediciuc  was  brought  into  closer  relation  with 
the  general  sciences,  from  which,  hy  the  establishment  of  the  barriers  of 
distinct  departments,  it  had  been  disunited  since  the  days  of  the  Ancients 
(and  is  again  to-day).  The  renewal  of  this  union,  however,  achieved  its 
greatest  success  through  the  cultivation  of  the 

History  op  Medici  nb, 

a  branch  properly  speaking  created  by  the  Germans  in  the  18th  century, 
or,  at  all  events,  if  this  statement  is  not  accepted,  a  branch  which  since 
that  period  has  fallen  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  so 
that  nntil  recently  medical  history  was  to  he  called  a  peonliaiiy  German 
department  of  science.  * 

At  the  head  of  this  department  we  name  the  most  important  medical 
historian  of  the  English  down  to  the  present  day, 

John  Freind  (lG7ti-1728), 
who  has,  indeed,  been  surpassed  in  many  respects,  and  jet  is  very  reliable  and  con- 
scientious.   He  begins  with  the  age  of  Galen  (where  le  Clere  had  stopped)  his 
"  History  of  Physic  from  the  time  of  Galen  to  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century", 
42 
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London,  1725-26.  Thi*  work  wu  often  tnnslnted.^  Uko  nn  EnftUbmnn,  Pnind 
eoniidera  the  history  of  medicine  from  the  stand-point  of  the  prnctttioiior.    Ho  fell 

into  a  l>it'*»r  quarr«'l  wiili  Ir-  Cipro's  brother  John  in  cnn.'-rqnencp  of  «:oine  of  his  (i|  in- 
ions.  Freiml  was  also  a  zealous  latro-uiechatiie,  and  in  this  theory  discnsv,  <i  ov^n 
the  doctrine  of  '  menstruation".  The  latter  he  regarded,  on  the  whole,  us>  a  means 
for  the  preeervntion  of  health  in  women,  from  its  remove!  of  the  snperfluoiM  blood, 
wbioh,  during  pregnancy,  lerved  ag  nntrimeni  for  the  foetus. 

The  life  of  Freind  i«  very  inlereiting.  Born  at  Crotou  in  Norifaamptonihire.  be 
for  a  time  taoght  chemistry  in  Oxford.  Next  he  was  appointed  army  phvi^'u-ian.  and 
went  in  this  cnpncify  with  the  English  army  to  Spain  and  Holland.  In  ITKl  he 
??ett1ed  as  a  phvhiciun  in  London,  received  n  Feat  in  ParHanienl,  and  spoke  decidedly 
a^cainst  the  imprisonment  of  a  bishop.  Accordingly  Sir  Kubert  Walpole  cast  him 
into  the  Tower.  The  noble  Head,  a  friend  of  both  Freind  nnd  Boerhaave,  though  n 
•cientilie  opponent  of  the  former,  effected  Freind's  release  by  declaring,  when  the 
omnipotent  minister  called  Mead  to  attend  him  in  sickness,  that  he  would  not  under« 
take  his  case  until  Freind  was  release  I.  Mead  afterwards  gare  Freind  5000  jcuineaa 
received  from  the  luKer'.s  practice  during  bis  i m prison m en t.  Freind  was  also  from 
1727  ordinary  physician  to  the  queen. 

[The  dearth  of  En{;lish  medical  literatare  in  works  upon  the  history  of  medioine 
is  the  more  surprising,  since  English  Hteraiure  in  general  can  point  with  just  pride 

to  its  achievments  in  the  field  of  general  history.  We  need  inenlitHi  only  a  Hume, 
a  ftililjon,  a  nancr()ft  and  a  Prescott,  to  show  that  the  Knplish-fijipakin;:  j»eo{de? 
are  by  no  means  delicient  in  the  hi?(foric  bent.  Hut,  even  an'r.n'^'  the  .Americans, 
who  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  adopted  so  many  medical  lahhions  from 
Qermaay,  the  department  of  the  history  of  medicine  has  remained  almost  a  t«rra 

Besides  Freind,  the  most  important  English  medical  historian  down  to  the  pres> 

ent  day,  medico-historical  subjects  were  studied  in  the  \8lik  contnry  by:  Francis 
Clifton  of  London,  who  published  in  17;^2  his  "Stnfe  of  physic,  ancient  nnd  modern  ": 
Willinm  Northcote,  an  English  naval  surgeon,  who  wrote  "  A  concise  liisi<)r\  of 
anatomy  from  the  earliest  ages  of  antiquity"  (London,  1772);  John  Aikin  (1747  l^22), 
an  associate  of  the  philanthropist  Howard,  who  published  in  1T80  his  *'  Biographical 
memoirs  of  Medicine  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  Revival  of  Literatnre  to  the  time  of 
Harrey".    It  is  said  that  Atkin  originally  intended  to  write  a  complete  history  of 
English  medicine,  but  was  discouraged  by  tlie  little  interest  and  co  operation  mani- 
fested by  his  colleagues  in  his  design,  nnd  accordingly  limited  his  labors  to  mere 
biogruphicai  sketches.    William  Black  (1750-1829)  of  London  also  published  in  nUi 
"An  historical  sketch  of  medicine  and  surgery  from  their  origin  to  the  present  time", 
a  work  translated  into  German  and  French.  H.] 

The  earliest  GermaQ  medical  historian  of  the  18th  oentar}'  was  that 
thorough  Btadent  of  anttqutty  and  conscientious  writer, 

Jon.  Heinrich  Sciii:lze,  a  pupil  of  Hoffmann.  His  works  were  en- 
titled "  Historia  medicinte  a  rerum  initio  ad  annum  urbis  53a  deductit" 
(Lipsis,  1728),  and  "Compendium  historic  medlcinie  a  rerum  initio  usque 
ad  HadrianI  Augusti  ezoessum*'  (Hoi.  1741). 


1.  Into  Latin  by  .h>hn  Wlgan  n7.i2i,  who  also,  with  Fn-inds's  co-operatlon,  edited  an 
clegwnt  edition  of  Anifccus  in  1727:  into  Frfnt'h  hy  Etionne  Cou?»'t  ITJT  .  Tlio 
defects  of  this  latter  translation  led  the  author  to  authorize  a  new  French  tiatim 
latlon  by  B  *  *  *  ,  and  the  latter  was  published  at  Paris  by  Staac  in  17S8.  (II.) 
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Damki-  \Vilhki,m  Trillkr  (10^5-1782;  of  Erfurt, 
prot'e^tior  in  Wittenberg,  also  wrote  some  'Opuscola  medica",  Frankfort  and  Leipzig, 
1 766-IT72.  Triller  wu  a  poet  of  tbe  school  of  Oottwhed. 

JoH.  Jac.  Bbwke,  the  orientalist, 
wrote  on  Arabian  and  Hebrew  medicine,  a  work  in  wljieh  he  waa  aided  to  aome  extent 
"bj  hie  learned  wife. 

Job.  Ernst  Hebbnstbbit, 
on  the  other  band,  wrote  on  the  therapeotict  of  the  Ancients.   He  waa  born  in  Nen* 

stadl  on  the  Orla,  and  in  the  years  17H1  to  M'.i'A  travellrd  in  Barbary  under  the  com- 
mission of  king  Augustus  I.  of  Poland  and  Saxony,  called  from  bis  sexual  capacities 
"the  Stronj^".  Subsequently  Hebenstreit  became  a  professor  in  Lelpzij?,  rising  grad- 
ually from  prot«'ssor  of  physiolopy  to  ihat  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  then  to  the 
highest  of  all  in  that  day,  tlie  cliair  of  pulhology. 

Far  more  important  wiis  the  learnod  and  ih  tiTniLh  investigator  of 
history,  founder  of  historical  pathology,  and  clusaieai  writer, 

PiiiL.  n.vBRiKL  Hknsler  (1733-1805j, 

the  friend  of  Lesstni:  I.essiniT  himself  originally  intended  to  stnd_y  medicine,  nml 
fiuhsequently  eanie  very  near  becaming  a  medical  historinn,  as  he  proposed  to 
write  a  history  of  syphilis.  He  abandoned  the  idea,  however,  when  he  heard  that 
Henaler  had  the  sutijeet  under  consideration.  Hensler  was  likewise  sometbinic 
of  a  poet  His  chief  works  are  "Gesebicbte  der  Lnstseocbe.  die  an  Ende  des  XV. 
Jahfhnnderts  ausbrach"  (17^9)  and  "Vom  abendlandischen  Aussatze  im  MitteU 
alter,  nebst  einem  Beitrage  zur  Kentniss  und  Geschichte  des  Aussatzes". — 
Hensler  recommended  iiymnaKtic  exereisi  s  for  health  even  earlier  than  the  Swede 
Peter  Henrik  Ling  f  1 77<5-lHH9).  They  were  recommended  especially  in  diseases 
of  the  internal  organs,  and  Heavier  al.so  recoiiinieuded  deep  iuHpirationts  in  dineaHes 
of  the  lungs. 

Theion  of  a  minister,  Hensler  was  bom  at  Oldesworth  in  Scbleswig,  attended  the 

gymnasium  at  Husnm  and  Scbleswig,  completed  bis  stodies  in  theology,  and  then 

abandoned  ibis  science  and  studied  medicine,  which  he  completed  in  two  years.  At 
drkt  he  went  phrsicinn  to  Prj  etz,  tht  n  became  phvfiicus  in  Sepc-berj:  and  Altona, 
was  lionored  with  the  title  of  iirrhiiuer.  and  finally  made  a  professor  in  Kiel.- — Besides 
his  historical  works,  Hensler  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  practitioner.  He 
demanded  as  the  ehief  requisites  of  a  practising  physician  "that  he  should  be  a  good 
man,  combining  honestyt  hamaniljr  and  artistic  sense  with  a  disposition  to  science." 
"  1 1  is,  however,  just  so !  There  is  no  art  in  which  one  learns  to  walk  without  making 
ft  fiil.se  step.  It  is  a  misfortone  that  our  false  steps  may  so  easily  prove  fatal;  but 
chi«i  lies  in  th^  very  nature  of  our  art.  Otherwise  too  it  would  not  be  so  salutary. 
Toe  carpenter  breaks  his  arms  and  legs  more  readily  than  the  tailor.  Is  that  a 
ground  for  reproach 

Partially  as  the  result  ot  Hensler's  activity  in  the  inidico-hi^toricai  department, 
the  history  of  medicine  was  also  made  the  subject  of  stutiy  by  the  famous 

Jou.  CuKisT.  Gottlieb  Ackkrmann  (1750-1801)  of  Zeulenroda, 
professor  in  Altdorf  near  Nuremberg  (Institutiones  hiatorim  mediciue  Norinib.,  1792); 
then  the  thorough  and  nnpr^udiced 

Job.  Karl  Wilh.  MOhbe.n  (1722-1795)  of  Berlin, 
author  of  a  "Oeschichte  der  Wiasenscbaften  in  der  Mark  Brandenbarg,  besooders  der 
Araoeiwissenschaft,  von  den  Altesten  Zeiten  bis  zu  Ende  des  16.  Jahrhnnderts,"  1761; 
''Verseichniss  von  Bildnissen  grdastentheils  beriibmter  Aerate"  etc.;  also 
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JoH.  Fried.  Karl  Qrixv  (1737-1821)  of  Eisenach, 
ordinary  phyBicliin  in  Gothft,  vfao  wrote  ft  trftttslfttion  of  Hippoctfttet,  4  Tots.,  Alten- 
bnrg,  1781-1791 ; 

Christ.  Fried.  Gri  ner  (1744-1815)  of  Sagan  in  Silesia, 
a  profe^^T^or  in  Jenn.  the  most  %ealoua  student  of  the  ancient  piijaicians,  aleo  devoted 
hin  attfiirioii  ti)  H  ijipocratea. 

In  adtlitiou  to  Ackermann  the  following  physicians  distinguished 
themselves  by  liLeiaiy  collections :  the  great 

LIaller  and 

Ernst  Oottf.  Baldinosa  (1738-1804). 
The  famous  savant  last  i^entioned  was  born  at  Vargnla  near  Erfnrt,  wae  originallj 
an  army  physician,  chen  physiicttit  in  Langensatza,  and  subeeqnently  a  professor  in 
Jena,  Q5uinj(;eB,  Kassel  and  Marburg,  one  after  tlie  other.    He  also  dtstinj^isbed 
himself  as  an  author  on  arnTV  medieioe.    (li-s  librnry  ia  Ktill  in  DannFtsdt. 

The  following  physicians  must  also  bo  mentioned  as  bistorieal  writers: 

JOU.  FrIKD.  BT.rMKXHACH. 

wbu  wrote  uii  excellent  '  1  titKiihictio  in  hietoritiU)  tuedicinu-'  litcrariain  Uottingeo, 
1786,  after  wljich  the  honest,  sober  and  dry 

Jou.  Daniisl  Mctzger  (1 739-1 S05), 
a  professor  in  Kdnigsberg,  chiefly  eonstrncied  his  own  work. 

A.  F.  Hecker  (1763-1811),  of  Rutten  near  Ha)le« 
a  professor  in  the  university  of  Erfurt  (beloniciofc  at  that  time  to  the  electorate  of 

Mayenec  i  and  finally  pr  fV  sorin  the  Collegium  medico-cbirurgicnm  at  Berlin  and 

then  in  the  unl vcrsitv.     He  surpassed  in  inf elleetuivl  c;»pncity  his  more  fainoiiR  son 
Just,  Friedrioh  K.irl  Hecker  i  1 7;*5-l850),  prole-shor  in  Ht  riin.  who  was,  aln«:  often 
too  verbose,  and  may  be  tailed  the  romancer  among  medical  hixtorians.  —  The  first 
historical  writer  upon  the  subject  of  midwifery  among  the  Gemmns  was 
Fr.  BeNJ.  OSIANOER. 

The  best  knoirn  historical  writer  in  the  departmeDt  of  medicine, 
distinguished  for  his  profound  eraditlon  and  exceedingly  extensive  reading, 
3'et  firee  fkom  all  pedantry,  correct  and  candid  in  judgment,  in  diction 
simple-  and  3'et  forcible,  not,  indeed,  entirely'  unprejudiced  (as  may  be 
readily  understood,  ospecially  when  we  consider  the  tendencies  of  his 
time),  but  truthful  and  loving  the  truth,  in  spirit  belonging  entirely  to  the 
18th  century,  and  chronologically  to  its  latter  half  and  the  first  third  of 
the  19th,  was  the  world-famed 

Ki  KT  PoLVCARp  Joachim  Spbenqkl  (1766-1833)  of  Boldekow  in 
Pomerania. 

The  son  of  n  ministrr,  bfjifin  in  1TH4  tlie  study  ol  tiieolojry.  but  thin  trims- 
ferred  bis  attention  to  the  nutural  science.H  and  medicii>e.  In  1787  he  befian  to 
practise  in  Halle,  bnt  two  years  later  was  appointed  professor  of  medicine  there,  and 
in  1797  received  in  addition  the  professorship  of  botnny.  1'he  latter  science  was  the 
favorite  branch  or  recr<  ailnii  of  Sprengel,  as  of  many  physicians  during  the  18th 
Centiirv,  and  t'l  it  In-  i  i-ml'Ti  li  frreat  <;«'rvivo.  pHftiot;Iarl>  a«  re»!nrds  its  lii^tnry.  while 
hintiiK  li-  Kdfiiaii  Sjiiciii:*  1  ut  Spandau  aiKanjLeU  llif  theory  ot  trucliticalion  id  plant!>. 
From  17'.t2  uiiwurd  he  published  hi.s  immortal  work,  the  hrst  volumes  of  which  had 
already  enjoyed  a  second  edition  before  the  last  appeared.  In  these  different  editions 
too  his  opinions  regardiofc  the  same  author  are  frequently  strikingly  changed. 
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Sprengel  developed  a  perfectly  marvellous  activitj.  liesides  bis  hiHtorical  work 
**Veniieli  einer  Oeschichte  der  Anoeikpiiiio",  whieh  to  another  would  bave  forniahcd 
«afBcieiit  work  for  a  wholo  life»  8pr«iig«l  tranalaied  rery  nnob  from  the  aDci«nt  and 
modern  latt^najfet,  and  even  wrote  amoiifi:  other  things  an  "Anleitung  7.ur  Botnnik 
fur  Fraiieniimmer  **;  "  Heitrage  zur  Oeschichte  des  Pulses";  "  Galen's  Fiebcrlehre"; 
"Apolojitc  dps  IIipj)ocratrs";  "Handbuch  der  Pathologie  ";  "Handbucb  der  Semiotik"; 
"  Antiquitaieii  botauica;  etc.";  "  Geschichte  der  Medicin  im  Aut>zuge";  "Geschichte 
der  Chirurgie"  (its  second  volume  was  written  bj  bis  sod  Wilhelm,  born  1792,  died  a 
profeeaor  in  Oreilawald  abont  1820):  "Geechichte  der  Botanik".  He  likewise  edited 
Theopbraetof,  Dioecoridei  etc.  and  ▼ariona  jonmals — a  lavant  and  a  genioa  such  as 
the  I8th  century  alone  could  ripen.  Sprengers  works  form  in  tbemselves  a  complete 
libra  rr 

Tbe  foilowing  physicians  participated  in  a  less  degree  in  the  historical 
iavestigations  and  writings  of  the  18th  century. 

Mich.  Albert!  (1G82-1757),  "Medic.  Theorieen";  Andr.  0.  Golicke,  "Hist,  medi- 
cine* universalis";  Chr.  WiHi.  Ko.stncr,  "  Kury.er  Regriff  der  Historic  dor  rrtpdicin. 
Gelahrlbeit  ';  Gottlieb  Stolle  wvas  not  a  physician), '*  A nleitung  zur  Hi.storif  der 
tuedic.  Gelabrtbeil  ;  Fried  Ik>rner  (172ii-17Cl),  "ProgrHuima  de  vera  mfdic.  orig.' 
etc.,  "Noctes  Ouelphicte"  etc.;  Oeorg  MatthisB  (died  1773),  "Conspect  hist,  medico- 
rum  cbronolo^cas'';  Poljcarpus  Pried.  Schacher  (1676-1737)  in  Leipsig,  *'De  feminis 
f'x  arte  med.  Claris**;  Kortum  (author  of  the  ".lobsiade"),  "Skizze  einer  Zeii-  und 
I/iteraturgeschichte  der  Arzntikunde ";  Phil  Lmlwig  Wittwer  ( 1752-1792),  "Archiv 
fur  Geschichte  der  Ar/.neikunde",  I  vol  :  Carl  (iottl.  Kuehn  (17.M-1840)^  profe.vpnr  of 
physiology  and  pathology  in  Leipzig,  **  De  phiiosophis  iint*-  Hippocratem  medictnse 
cultoribus  ad  Celsi  de  roedicina  prsef.",  "Medicorum  Gru^curuiii  opeiu  qua;  extant", 
20  vols.,  1821-30;  P.  L.  Augastin,  "  Vollstandige  Ueberticht  der  Geschichte  der 
Medicin  in  tabell.  Form  "  and  manj  others. 

In  Holland  Job.  de  Gorter,  among  others,  occupied  himself  with  historical 
studies. 

Fri'iieh. —  .\nt.  T^orfal,  "Histoire  de  1' analomie  et  de  chirurfiie",  1770;  Tliropliile 
de  liorJeu,  "  RecluTflie.'^  ?ur  qtielque  points  d'  historic  de  la  medecine  etc.;  (ioulin, 
"M^rnoires  litteraires"  etc.;  Ktietine  Tourtelie,  '  iiistoire  philosophique  de  la  niede- 
cine";  Leptcq  de  la  Cloture  and  otheija. 

Italians.  —  Antonio  Cocchi  (169«^1768)  of  Mugelto,  professor  of  anatomj  in 
Plorence;  Giov.  L.  Bianchoni  (1717-1761)  in  Rome,  for  a  long  time  physician*in- 
ordinarj  at  the  court  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  then  at  that  of  the  Elector  of  Suxony,  and 
filially  a  rnnnt  and  einhasf^ador  at  Rome;  Leonardo  Tarya  (  I7;1(H1HI5)  (if  Vcrnna, 
both  liie  latter  well  known  for  their  labors  upon  Celsus,  and  all  three  capable 
historians. 

Danes.  —  de  Meza.  "Tentamen  historisD  medicinte". 

Among  the  physicians  wlio  s[)ruii<:  from  the  spirit  of  the  18tli  century, 
and  who  occupiud  ihemselvcs  with  historical  wriliiig.  belongs  also  the 
Spanish  historian 

A.  II  KiiNA.NDKZ  MoRR.ioN  ^1773 -1  of  thu  viUugc  <»r  -Uiiejos  in  Old 
Castile,  author  of  Ilisiioiiu  bibliograliea  de  la  Mcdicina  espaaola  ' ,  7  vols., 
Madrid.  1842  ^2. 

Sprung  from  poverty  and  tossed  about  by  the  Franco  Spanish  campaigns  and  tbe 
political  storms  of  the  age  of  Kapoleon,  after  many  TicSsBiludes  of  fortune  he  was 
able  by  his  own  energy  and  strength  to  secure  tbe  appointments  of  clinical  professor 
in  the  college  of  snrgery  of  San  Carlos  in  Madrid,  royal  conrt-pbysician  and  member 
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of  the  Sttprame  Council  of  Healtb.  He  Isborad  upon  his  coIosmI  work  ncttil  hi* 

death. 

St»meiology  too.  which,  hs  wc  Imve  seen,  had  been  revived  in  thf  IHth  century 
after  the  manner  of  the  Ancients,  took  in  the  I8th  a  new  fli)tbt,  while  in  the  i'th 
ceoturj,  at  in  our  own,  it  was  conaidetmbly  negloct«d.  From  the  works  on  tliia  sub- 
ject we  ouny  mention:  Ch.  Vater*s  "Semioiica  mediea",  I7Z5;  Friedrich  Hoffmann's 

"Fundamenta  semiotica  medieina;",  1749;  Samuel  Schaarechmied's  "  Seniitilik ". 
]7'>f>,  Ci.  E.  Harabercer's  "  Seraiotische  Vorlesuncen  uber  .lodoc.  Lommius",  edited 
by  Graun.  Hfi" ;  J.  N.  Pf/.oM  (1778);  C.  G.  Gruner  i  Semioticc-.  17751;  F  A.  Weber's 
"De  si^uis  et  uAUsis  inoruoruin  ",  1786;  F.  G.  Danz  (Semiotik.  1733);  J.  Cli.  A.  Hein- 
roth  ( Ail{;em.  med.  Zeichenlehre etc .  1793);  Kurt  Sprengel  ( Handbucb  der  SemioUk), 
whose  work  was  the  most  popular  of  its  daf. 

4.  8US6E&T  (OPaXHALMOLOai,  OIOLOQT  AND  DSITI8TRT). 

The  18th  oentur}-  is  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  Important  in  the 
history  of  surgery  also  by  the  Ikct  that  it  finally  ooaferred  npoB  thia  art  a 
rank  which  placed  it  in  all  respec  ts  firmly  and  permanently  upon  an  equal 
grade  with  the  so-called  internal  medicine.  This  is  true  ns  rejjrnrds  both 
the  scientific  nnd  the  practical  side  of  this  art.  and  likewise  as  re^iards  the 
social  rank  of  its  higher  representatives.  The  impulse  tt>  all  this  advance 
again  proceeded  from  France,  the  headquarters  of  modern  sur*;ery,  where 
even  the  curious  dispute  about  rank  between  medicine  and  surgery,  i.  e. 
between  physicians  and  surgeons,  whs  tirst  finally  decided.  The  surgery 
of  the 

a.  Freneh 

accordingly  exhibits  in  Lliis.  ctaLury  a  great  number  of  its  most  bnlliuiit 
representatives.  Indisput;ibly  the  most  iutlueotial,  though  not  the  most 
considerable  of  these  was 

Fran  vol  8  Giuot  de  la  Pkybonis  (167S-1747)  of  Moutpellier. 
Director  of  the  Acad§mie  de  Chimrgie,  which  he,  in  coigunction  with  llarwha1«  had 
founded  in  1781,  and  surgeon  to  the  king,  filled  with  noble  enthnsiaam  for  bit  own 
special  branch,  he  employed  his  considerable  wealth  almost  entirely  for  the  elevation 
of  sureery.  Thus,  in  addition  tu  the  five  wnrjricul  profe.>!Sorj.hipfi  pstablished  »n  1724, 
he  founded  a  sixth  at  his  own  expense,  and  gave  each  professor  an  aiiiiistant.  He 
likewise  effected  the  foundation  of  four  professorships  of  surgery  in  Montpellier. 
Upon  the  incumbent  of  the  chair  which  he  had  founded  in  Paris  be  laid  the  obligation 
of  lecturing  on  obstetrics  to  the  surgeons  and  midwives.  In  1743  he  effected  the 
separation  of  the  surceons  from  the  barber8.  nnd,  benides  all  this,  in  his  will  be 
devoted  all  his  reniainint:  estntp  to  thp  objects  to  which  he  hnd  nho  dedicated  hift 
life.  As  a  surjreon  he  rendered  special  service  in  wounds  of  the  intestine  and  in 
operations  for  hernia.  —  The  most  famous,  and  scientifically  the  moat  iofloential 
surgeon  of  this  early  period  was,  however, 

JgAN  Louis  Petit  (1674-1750)  of  Paris, 
likewise  a  director  of  the  Acad^mie  de  Chimrgie,  and  a  professor  who  had  served 
from  the  ranks  upward  and  educated  himself  especially  in  practical  surgery  in  the 

wars.  His  fame  wh.s  so  jrrent  that  he  was  rallcl  f»vf»n  to  Poland  to  trent  A»cti«tn$ 
the  Strong,  and  also  to  Spain,  and  some  sovereijiiif*,  amonn  them  Frederick  the  iireat, 
requested  some  of  bis  pupils  for  field-surjreons.  Hia  services  extended  over  die 
whole  field  of  surgery,  including  opthalmology,  in  which  latter  science  he  waa 
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acqnainted  with  measuremenU  of  the  eye,  the  contraction  of  the  popil  after  dWiaioii 

o(  the  sjtnpnthetic  etc.  Especially  worthy  of  mention  are  his  screw-tourniquet, 
ampulaticiii  h  denx  tctnp.*,  his  knowledge  of  tlic  definitive  thrombus  utter  Upation 
(Wernher  claims  tliat  he  was  the  Brst  to  observe  this),  acupressure  dan  experinieat), 
and  berniotomy  without  opening  the  sack.  His  chief  works  were  entitled  "  Traitfe 
des  maladies  dee  os"  etc..  Paris  1728,  and  Trait6  dee  maladtee  cbirnrtficalei  et  dea 
operations"  etc..  pnUished  by  M.  Lestie,  Paris  1774>83. 

Utst  Jacques  Cboibsant  db  CTarenueot  (1638-1759), 
professor  in  the  College  de  St.  Come,  discarded  the  introduction  of  tents  of  lint  after 
berniotomy,  performed  tracht'otomy  with  a  canula,  invented  a  special  turnkey  and 
restored  a  none  which  had  been  cut  otl'  and  bad  laia  fur  a  considerable  time  upon  Uie 
gronnd.  His  method  of  curing  hernia  consisted  in  pushing  the  unopened  hernial 
lack  into  the  ingninal  canal  (Bruebpforlef)  and  fixing  it  there  nntit  the  two  snrfaees 
anited.  He  furnished  atbeor}-  of  hernial  forniation,  though  in  this  be  was  preceded 
bv  Rpnanlme  de  Lagaraune  (1721  who  was  the  first  to  bring  forwanl  snch  a  theory 
(Wernher/.  Garengeot's  chief  work  was  entitled  Traite  deSQperaliousdecbirurgie". 
PariM,  1720.  —  More  important  was  the  Parisian  surjjeon 

Franvois  Sauveur  Morand  (16i)7-17ili), 
equally  fanons  as  a  man  and  a  snrgeon,  who  after 

Hbnbi  Fean^ib  u  Dbah  (1686-1770), 
also  a  santeon  of  Paris,  bad  performed  disartienlation  of  the  upper  arm  —  le  Dran 
distinguished  himself  also  as  a  litbotomist  and  military  physician  —  performed  the 
first  disurticulrttifjn  of  the  thijrh.  Morand  al.so  occtipied  himself  with  paracentesi.s  of 
the  chest,  abdomen,  ovarian  tumors  eie.,  and  in  17"«'^  wa«  ihp  fust  to  describe  a  cat»e 
of  osteomalacia.  lie  advised  the  use  of  the  hot  iron  to  check  ha>niorrhage  whenever 
hasle  was  rcqniredi  or  the  great  number  of  the  vcimIs  rendered  ligation  dilEcnU.'— 
Le  Dran  was  one  of  Haller's  teachers.  His  chief  work  was  entitled  *'Trail<  dea 
operations  de  cfairnrgie",  Paris,  1742. 

Claudb  NiooiJiB  LB  Cat  (1700-1768)  of  B16nuioourl 
was  particularly  famous  as  a  lithotomist.    In  the  operation  of  lithotomy  he  recom- 
mended to  keep  the  wound  diminii^hinjj  in  «i7e  from  without  inward,  and  if  wrdl 
known  also  for  his  recommendation  of  a  rare  bHndage,  and  for  peculiar  views  upon 
gunshot  wonnds.    He  was  too  an  opponent  of  the  lithotomist 

FRtRB  CdME  (JeftQ  Basenbae,  1703-1781)  of  a  village  near  Taibes, 
a  monk  who  by  means  of  the  litbotome  cacbi  operated  from  within,  and  removed 
cataract  by  an  obliqoe  ineision  into  the  cornea. 

Jban-Abtbuo  (1685-1766) 

deserves  mention  as  an  eminent  historian  of  syphilis  and  a  syphilographer  of  exten- 
sive knowlpdiTP,  who  ulili/.etl  patholoirical  analom}'  in  his  studies  f)f  'ho  vf-nereal 
disease  and  thus  became  acquainted  with  visceral  syphilis.  He  was  u  famous  literary 
swordsman,  and  devoted  some  attention  to  the  theory  of  midwifery. 

Francois  Qlesnay  (169-4-1774)  of  Merey, 
the  ondaoated  physician  of  Louis  XV.,  who,  to  the  king's  question  on  what  theory  be 
would  rule,  replied  in  the  famous  words**  On  none!  I  would  let  the  laws  rule  I" 
Quesnay  wag  also  an  eminent  writer  on  political  economy  and  founder  of  the  so-called 

physiorraticfi!  system  of  srovernment.  [In  medicine  he  is  Kesl  knowti  perhaps  by 
hid  "  ilistoire  de  i'  origine  et  des  proirrcg  d«  la  chtrurgie  en  France  ,  Parts,  174i>.] 

Br.\si>i"u  (Pierre,  1721-177«)). 
weil  known  for  his  method  of  ligation  in  aueuriKms  i below  ibe  back),  as  well  as  for  his 
treatise  on  fracture  of  the  clavicle  and  on  disarticulations. 
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HuQO  Rayaton  (about  1760), 
ft  Tei7  clever  militotj  pbyeideQ,  wlio  diMoaied  gnnshot  wonode  in  en  ezedint 

manner,  nnd  recommended  amputation  with  two  flaps,  while 
George  de  la  Faye  (died  1781) 

modiBed  le  Dran's  incision  for  disHrt-culatinn  of  the  shoulder  and  wag  tiho  a  rapa^'e 
oculist,  removin}:  the  lei»8  by  simple  pressure  after  making  an  incision  wiib  Uie 
cataract  knife,  which  he  tirsl  devised. 

Loabetiftn  arm j  surgeon,  Delaisae,  a  surgeon  of  Ifontfort,  asd  rAmanir  aba 
enjojed  eontiderable  repntatioo.  The  mine  was  the  caae  particularly  with  Claade 
Povleau  (1725-1775)  of  Lyone,  who  favored  the  use  of  moxas.  which  I^rrej  too 
subsequently  called  his  good  friends.  Adrien  Simon  Boy  (died  17%  at  AIz^t  in 
Rheinhossen),  a  physician  of  the  Arm}'  of  the  Rhino,  fwris  also  distinguished  as  a 
surgt^un  and  as  the  author  of  an  excellent  "  Traitemeut  des  plaies  d'  araiea  4  feu",  1795.] 

ThOMAR  Goi'LARD, 

at  first  u  i:urgeoii  in  Alet,  then  a  professor  in  Montpeilier,  introduced  into  surgerj  the 
nee  of  preparations  of  lead,  and  even  at  the  present  day  his  name  is  probably  the 
best  known  of  all  physicians  from  his  "aqua  Gonlardi*'. 
Jban  Colohbikb  (1736-1789) 

wrote  the  first  handbook  of  i   li;ary  hygiene. 
Amtoinx  Loots  (1723  1792)  ofMetz, 

the  permnnent  secrotnry  of  the  Aciidemio  de  Cliirnrtii*'  nnd  a  protean'-  of  In  Peyronie, 
to  wh(jm  he  conlinuf'd  iittached  by  irratif ude  all  his  life  «  a-  n  -nrm'oii  ot  considf-rLible 
and  well-meriteil  reputation.  He  berved  in  nuroeruus  waris,  and  disiiuguifiied  hia^^€lf 
also  as  a  fureni»ic  physician.  He  was  likewise  the  first  who  held  a  public  disputatioa 
00  the  occasion  of  his  reception  into  the  Acadfemie  of  sargeons  In  his  quarrels  with 
the  physicians  he  proved  himself  ready  in  blows  and  adroit  in  speech.  His  chisf 
works  were  entitii  d  "  Cours  dr  chirargie  praUque  snr  les  plaies  d'  armes  k  fen  '\  Psris, 
1746,  "  RecMK'il  d'  obsorvations  d' nnatomif  et  dp  chiruriile,  pour  fervir  de  bfi?e  n  'a 
theorie  des  plains  de  tete  par  contrecoup",  Paris,  lHaS,  etc.  Contemporary  with 
Loui?  wa.H  the  teacher 

Kaimiakl  BiENV  ENu  Sabatier  (1732-1811), 
a  professor  and  member  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences.  He  devoted  hinitelf  chiefly 
to  anatomy  and  ophthalmology,  but  also  wrote  a  famous  treatise  on  operations,  ia 
which  he  recommended,  among  other  thinp,  the  introdnction  of  a  card  in  wounds  of 
the  intestine,  and  the  resection  of  the  head  of  the  or  brachii.  Both  the  forcing 
surgeons,  with  others,  were  teachers  of  the  most  considerable  surgeon  of  that  day, 
the  great 

Pierre  .Toskimj  Oksai  lt  (1744-1795), 
a  man  reniarkubie  for  the  whole  course  of  his  li.'e.  Df^Hutt  wu($  tlie  ^un  of  a  tarnier 
of  Muuny-Vernois  (near  Lure,  so  well  known  since  1870),  poor,  but  blessed  with 
children,  and  was  orijpnally  destined  for  the  priesthood.  Without  any  dispoeiiion  for 
this  profession,  after  a  thorough  study  of  mHthematies.  he  took  up  surgerj-,  bes:inning 
his  studies  with  an  ignorant  mnnter  of  his  native  town.  Thence  he  went  to  Belfort 
and  subsequently  to  Paris,  where  he  supported  himself  by  teftchittjr  n  nflu  malic?.  He 
»!oon  rrup  «t*»p  by  step,  until  nt  lant  without  any  preeedinp  rul>t  t:iate  edntatior,  he 
became  protessor  in  the  school  of  practice  nnd  chief  surgeon  of  the  Hotel  Dieu. 
Here  he  established  the  first  surgical  clinic,  provided  for  its  hygienic  arrangements  etc. 

Deaault  rendered  service  to  science  especially  by  the  foundation  of  surgical 
anatomy,  a  science  of  which  Dupuytren  and  R(»ii\  ^^.■^e  the  literal ..rypha  i.  for 
Desanlt  himself  wrote  nothing.  He  was  also  of  eminent  service  in  altering  sad 
improving  (he  system  of  operations,  in  designing  more  appropriate  instrumeotSi  ia 
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-the  Mtftbli«hnentol  a  surgical  journal  etc.,  and  particularly  in  the  edneation  of  many 
able  paptb.    Like  all  truly  great  surgeons  aPier  Wiirta,  he  wa<  an  opponent  of  trepan* 

tiirig.  an  operation  still  greatly  abused  in  the  last  centurj-,  and  employed  in  almost 
all  injuries  of"  tlio  skuH.  Desaiilt  was  likewisp  a  champion  of  healing  '!>v  jiri'ma 
inUntio.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life  persecuted  by  the  Revolutionists  —  his  last 
patient  was  the  unfortunate  Louie  XVII.  who.  as  now  gbown,  died  of  scrofulosis-^he 

•died  suddenly  of  an  affection  of  the  brain.  His  trusty  friend  Francis  Cbopart  (1743- 
17U5),  from  whom  a  well-known  form  of  ampotation  of  the  foot  lias  received  its  name, 

followed  111  in  speedily  to  the  gravp. 

The  fr>  I  lowing  surgeons  of  this  golden  age  of  French  snrgery  must  also  be 

mCQtiuned  : 

PiKRKK  Si  K  (1739-1816)  of  Paris, 
professor  of  .sur^erv  in  1767.  and  subsequently-  physician  to  .loscph  Beauhnrnnis.  In 
1812  he  was  chiet'  pliytiiciati  in  the  cttU)pat>£n  against  Hussia  and,  after  the  tali  uf 
Napoleon,  court-physician  under  Jxyuis  XVIII.  Sue  was  a  fertile  author  on  surgery 
«nd  obstetrics. 

Jean  Juville,  to  whom  we  owe  an  improvement  in  the  construction  of  trusses; 
Piprdet.  who  rendered  service  in  the  subject  of  hernia  and  wns  expelled  from  the 
Aeaderaie  for  charlatanism  ;  Jean  Pierre  David  i  17;»T-17H4i  of  Houen.  who  described 
necrosis;  C.  A.  Jjombard  ( 1741-181 1)  and  I'ranvois  Laur.  Marchall  of  Strassburg,  who 
performed  the  first  amputation  of  the  cervix  uleri ;  Ooursault,  who  performed  the 
first  «eiophav:otomy  in  17HS;  Delacroix  in  Orleans  (amputation  at  the  hip);  Jean 
■Jacques  Belloc  (17:50-180  7),  inventor  of  Belloc's  cannia,  who  was  fir?!  n  surgeon,  then 
a  physician  in  Atren  and  finally  profes.sor  of  forensic  medicine  in  Paris:  Toussaint 
Bordenave  (died  1782);  Leblanc  in  Orleans;  Prudent  Ilevin  (1710-1789);  Henri 
Louis  Duhamel  de  Monfeau  (1700-1782),  who  made  inresttgations  upon  tite  healing 
-of  bones  and  their  nutrition  by  the  perioeteum,  feeding  animals  with  madder  for  the 
purpose  of  staining  the  bony  tissue,  though,  according  to  Lawson  Tait,  John  Belchier 
(1706-1785)  anticipated  him  in  this  matter: 

PiSKRK  Fran^I8  Psrct  (1754-1826), 

«  famous  military  surgeon  under  the  Consulate  and  Empire  and  a  writer  on  subjects 
relatin-z  to  milit  iry  siir;^(^r\ ,  who  strongly  recommended  the  use  of  cold  water  in 
gunshot  wound.s,  and,  among  other  things,  in  operntiouH  preferred  in  many  cases  the 
■scissors  to  the  knife.    The  cold  water  treatment  was  at  this  time  a  novelty. 

Not  a  few  of  the  French  surgeons  rendered  lasting  service  to  ophthal- 
mology', particularly  the  operative  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  which 
in  the  18tb  century  fell  into  the  bands  of  scientifically  educated  surgeons 
And  began  to  become  a  specialty  of  eminent  men,  instead  of  continuing  the 
field  of  charlatans  as  it  had  been  everywhere  heretofore.  Among  these 
French  oculists  we  mention 

Cbarlks  pk  St.  Yvbs  (1067-1 736)  of  Paris, 
who  correctly  distinguished  capsular  and  lenticular  cataract  and  gonorrheal  and 
eyphilitic  infiommations  of  the  eyes  (Troksch),  glaucoma  (a  term  by  which  he 

desijrnated  a  form  of  cHtaract  due  to  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve  and  nccompnnied 
bv  dilatation  of  the  pupil  i,  and  undertook  extraction  of  cataract  (1707).  He  was  also 
the  fir>-t  to  wa.'sh  out  the  anterior  ehamber  of  the  4'ye  (Matnus). 

FRA.vvt*'«  I'oi  HKoi  K  DU  1'etit  (1  GO.'J-l 743 )  of  Paris, 
who  improved  the  techniqno  nf  cntfirnct  exfrncfion  and  gave  his  name  to  the  canal 
of  Petit.    A  pioneer,  like  Uraele  in  our  own  century,  waa 
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Jacques  Daviel  (1696-1762), 
who  tntrodveed  in  1750  the  exlractlon  of  the  lent  m     independent  method.  He 
operated  bj  means  of  the  inferior  flap  method,  Daviers  spoon  etc.   Ilis  teehniqne 
was  still  imperfect  and  was  improved  by  de  ta  Faje. 

Tenon  (1724-1816) 
wrote  meritoriously  on  cataract  and  other  diseases  of  the  eyes. 

Bomintqae  Anel's  name  is  stiU  borne  by  a  syringe  and  probe*.  He 
performed  the  so-called  Hunterian  operation  for  aneorism  before  Banter^ 
and  even  aspirated  fluid  from  the  chest  with  the  syringe.  The  foUoving 
surgeons  were  also  well-known  oculists :  Antoine  Ferrein,  who  split  open 
the  capsule  posteriorly  to  effect  depression ;  Pierre  Gn^rin,  of  the  H^tel- 
Dieu  in  Lyons ;  Jean  Janin  (1781-1799)  of  the  same  place,  wlio  dedaicd 
the  capsule  removable  and  improved  iridotomia.  making  his  ineiaion  of 
the  iris  with  scissors;  Baron  von  Wenzel  Sr.,  the  aealous  champion  of 
extraction,  deserves  the  greatest  credit  for  his  performaooe  of  iridectomy. 
He  pierced  with  tlie  cataract-knife  cornea  and  iris  together,  and  removed 
with  the  sciBSors  in  the  chamber  the  flaps  thus  formed  from  the  iris. 
Weasel  senior  found  in  his  son,  Mich.  Jean  Bapt.  de  Wenael,  a  worthy 
successor.  Pierre  Demours  (died  1795)  too,  the  anatomist,  and  his  son 
Antoine  Pione  Demours  (1762-1832),  rendered  lasting  service  to  the 
science  of  ophthalmology.  The  latter  survived  into  the  19th  oentnij, 
as  did  also  the  famous  Delarue  (Cours  complet  de«  maladies  des  yeuXt 
1820),  and  Dcscemet  (1732-1810),  professor  in  Paris,  Louis  Flor.  Desbaiz- 
Gendron  of  Orleans,  professor  of  ophtluilmology  in  Paris»  Pellier  de 
Quengs}*  in  Toulouse  and  others. 

We  will  add  here  (after  Doiiders)  ihe  rcninrkable  fact  tliat  Janin  Br^t  de-cribed, 
and  described  quitP  completfly,  hypprmetropia,  and  referred  it  to  ton  flat  a  formation 
of  the  lens.  He  did  nut,  however,  liauie  it  correctly.  Naturally  he  di>tini:ui.«bed 
nerelj  healthy  vision  and  shorutighteduess,  while  the  hyperraetropia  refculiin^  irom 
apbacia,  as  well  as  our  hypermetropia  and  prmbyopia  of  the  pretent  day  be  cUwh 
amottje  the  accidental  defectM  of  vision  ( Anomaliea  of  Befraiiion). 

Dentistry  too  found  excellent  laborers  in  its  field.  Among  these  wcie 
Pierre  Fanehard  of  Parts,  who  wrote  the  first  complete  work  on  this  sob- 
ject  Le  chirurgien  dentiste,  on  traits  des  dents"  etc.,  Paris,  1728 ;  Pierre 
Anzebi  of  Lyons;  Lednse,  who  first  mentions  the  English  turnkey; 
Jonrdain,  who  brought  forward  ap|iropriate  instruments  and  new  artlfidal 
teeth ;  P.  Moulon  (artificial  teeth) ;  Bourdet  (artificial  palate,  lever),  dentist 
to  the  king :  Pierre  Guissard  eta 

The  science  of  otology,  founded  b}'  Dovemey,  was  excited  to  practical 
advancement  by  the  attempt  at  catheterization  of  the  Eustachian  tubes 
fW>m  the  mouth,  made  in  1724  by  the  postmaster  Guyot  of  Venailles,  an 
operation  firat  performed,  however*  by  Archibald  Cleland  in  1741.'  Antoine 

1.  Cleland  was  an  £ni;lisli  aimy-snr}?»'o»,  ami,  according  to  ijucae,  iiitioiluee*!  the 
Eustachian  catheter  throu}!li  the  nose,  and  i»rncttscd  Val^lva's  uietltod  of  inflating; 
the  middle  ear.  His  papers  appeared  in  the  Phtlosophieal  Transactions  for  the 
years  17M  and  1741.  <li.) 
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Pi'tit  reconuiiendcMi  cuiiieieri/ation  througli  the  noae  after  Julieu  BuHSon 
had  utlvUed  the  introduction  of  steam  into  the  tubes.  Jean  Louis  Petit 
also  practised  perforation  of  the  masloul  process  at'Ler  the  Prujj>i:ni  i  i  l:!- 
mentul  surgeon  Jasscr  hud  performed  this  opeiation,  and  K\i  iu  I'aris 
practised  the  flrst  perforation  of  the  membraua  t^  wpuui  iu  1720  for  deaf- 
Dess.    Of  the  other  Romanic  peoples, 

V 

b.  The  Italians 

were  well  represented  in  surgery,  and  althoagh  they  had  lost  most  of  their 
earlier  reputation,  they  still  displayed  surgeons  of  importance.  Among 
these  Antonio  Benevoli  (1G85-1756),  of  the  famous  surgical  headquarters 
at  Norcia,  subsecjuently  settled  in  Bologna  and  Florence,  was  the  first  in 
Italy  to  teach  that  the  seat  of  cataract  was  in  the  lens.  P.  Paolo  Molinelli 
(1702-1764)  and  Natal  Oius.  Palucei  (171G-1707)  of  Florence,  Paris  and 
Vienna  (who  was  the  first  to  distin^uisii  the  nucleus  of  the  lens  from  its 
capsule,  and  never  entirelj'  abntKinned  depression),  distinguished  themselves 
as  ocidists,  while  T.  Ambrosio  Marin  Hertrnnt!!  (1723-1765),  n  professor  in 
Turin,  proved  himself  a  very  important  operator  and  universal  surgeon. 
Beside  him  were  ranixed  the  two  Xannoni  (Aniriol(»  tiie  father,  1715-1790, 
and  Lorenzo,  1749-1812.  the  son),  Pietro  Paolo  Tanaron.  Nic.  (Japuletti, 
Malaearne  in  Turin,  Girolamo  Marini  (wrote  on  surgical  operations.  172H), 
while  Dom.  Cirillo  in  Naples,  distinguished  himself  as  a  syphilogmydier, 
Uius.  Flajani  (1741-1808)  and  Mich.  Troja  (1747-1827)  were  t'minent  as 
operative  surgeons,  and  Flajani.  as  well  us  Carlo  Moudini  (1721*  I^iKTk  dis- 
tinguisiied  themselves  alao  as  oi'ulists  .  extraction  )  ,  (Juattani  (compression 
of  the  artery  above  the  anenrisinai  sack)  ;  Moscati  in  Milan;  Gius.  Nessi 
(^iinrery,  1781).  Giov.  Battista  PaUetta  (1747-1832)  made  himself  well- 
l<ii(>\vn  by  his  ol»servatious  relative  to  spondylai'tbrocace  and  the  so-called 
voluntarj'  limping. 

Antonio  Scarpa  (1752-1832)  of  Motto, 

professor  successively  in  Modena  and  Pavifl,  was  one  of  the  most  important  surgeons, 
and  wn«  chjpfly  of  service  in  the  study  of  herniolopj,  dinen^ps  of  ihe  eye;  fdii^cif'ion 
of  cataract  and  iridodialysi.^,  or  ifurin^  ilie  iris  from  its  l)or'ii'r,  an  openitioii  per- 
formed before  biin.  however,  by  PmoIu  AsMalini  and  Fratiz.  Buzzi  in  Milan,  1788,  the 
discoverer  of  tbe  yellow  spot  id  1782),  the  theory  of  aneurisms,  their  treatment  bj 
liftntion,  tbe  doctrine  of  malfornntions  of  the  feet  etc.  Scarp*  was  likewise  an 
eminent  anatombt  The  most  famons  sttriEeon  of  this  century  among  the 

c.  Spaniards. 

Antonio  de  Gimbcrnat,  professor  in  Barcelona  from  1762-1774,  then  a 
sargeon  in  Madrid,  distingaished  himself  equally  as  an  anatomist  and 
hemiologlst.  Other  reputable  Spanish  snrgeons  were  Pasc  Franc.  Yirrey 
(Handbook  of  surgecy,  1741)  Mart  Martinez  (New  suigerj,  1722) ;  Barth. 
Serena  and  Ant  Medina  (New  course  of  surgery,  1750) ;  Fr.  Villaverde  and 
D.  Yelasoo  (Course  of  theoretical  and  practical  operative  surgery,  1792). 
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d.  The  Genoaas 

were  the  people  witli  wfaom  tmrgery  and  sai^eoos  em^nriKl  last  of  all  from 
the  mediseval  contempt  Ikstened  npon  them  by  the  **  Church ' .  Althoogh 
•even  in  the  17th  centurr  we  had  possessed  not  a  few  important  surgeons, 

this  contempt  in  the  first  half  r»f  the  l?th  centun*  was  still  almost  universal. 
an«l  wa-i  not  etitirely  lost  in  the  latter  half  of  tiie  eenlurv.  e«ij>ei-ially  with 
iviinni  to  tii<-  onlinary  prafti«injr  sur<reons.  who  were  undoubtetHy.  f.>r  the 
iiji/»t  part,  only  ignorant  |y>j>ular  piiysicians.  f!ence.  doubtless,  it  rt  sulted 
tliat  it  was  only  at  a  v«  ry  late  j>eri<Kl  among  u-^  that  nu-n  of  res|K'ctal>le 
social  an'l  scienlitic  fetauUiiig  couid  devote  thfm>clves  to  surirtry.  It  was 
partly  the  passion  of  the  higliest  eiroles  to  imitate  whatever  the  French  did 
and  possesseil.  inui  hrst  led  to  u  I'undamenxai  improveiuent  of  these  con- 
-ditions  arooni;  us. 

Tliis  was  the  reason  why  the  first  Uerman  surgeon  of  cam|»lete  scien- 

tiUc  e«iiH;ilion. 

LoKh.NZ  IIki -iTKtt  (Ui83-175H^  v(  Krankfort-on-the-Main. 

after  laTiiij^  th»«  fuundatiun  of  hi'^  fdncRtion  in  (ji«  --eti.  wa?  compi-Ue<i  lo  complete 
bis  proper  medical  istudies  in  Le\cien  and  Aiii»UTautii.    As  it  was  inlpo&^ible  to 
•obtain  honorable  einplojmeDt  in  German  armies,  it  was  only  in  the  Dutch  nilitaiy 
service  that  be  eoi|ld  acqaire  tungical  experience  with  a  respectable  position.  He 

remained  in  tlii^  service  itrftil  it  was  learned  by  experience  both  abruad  and  at  home, 

tlifit  f hrro  mijriitb*"  izood  0«>rtnan  surgeons  too  th*-  Frt  riri),  who  np  to  this  time 

had  i>ft*n  mo  much  Koujrht  utter.  Heister  wa«  nt>w  called  in  1710  lo  Altdorf,  and  then  in 
1720  came  to  Helmstedt,  where  he  developed  a  )£reat  activity  which  embraced  anatomj 
and  snrfery  and  even  botany.  His  books  on  snrgerjr  and  aontomy  in  bis  time 
rendered  bim  almost  an  aalocrat  in  tbe^e  branches.  Surgery  he  discussed  from 
the  ordinary  dressin);  of  wounds,  upon  which  he  laid  especial  weight,  and  ligation 
(acuprpM^iir'"  .  to  tlie  !)i,:lu'>t  mirirical  ^inhjocts.  Hp  also  di«liri«ri)i>h<>H  hinisr'!f  as  a 
dentist  and  especially  m  an  oculist,  a.<»«isting  to  introduce  into  Germany  tbo  view  that 
^taract  depended  upon  cloudiness  of  the  tens.    In  the  latter  matter  bii>  pupil 

BuRKiiAKi)  David  Maichari  (lUDG  1751), 
born  in  Mnrbach  (the  native  place  of  the  regimental  physician  Schiller),  subspquentJjr 
professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  Tubinjsen,  followed  bis  exsmple.   He  did  awaj 

with  the  doctrine  of  the  laceration  of  the  peritoneum  in  the  oiicin  of  hernia  (P.  Kocb). 
His  pupil  Br)ury  firHt  intrtidm  * '1  the  term  Gcrontoxon  (17i;V>  in  a  dij^sertntion  on 
opnrttif"-'  of  t)if  forn»*a  *  Mnii<  fuiri  hini.^elf  publiHhed  ilo  works  under  bis  own  name). 
A  coiit'Tnp<n a!  V  aini  nAU'Hi^Mti  of  Hei.ster'g  in  Halle,  professor 

Ukinkh'H  Hash  (lfi1>0-17.54), 
rc'uderfid  ^ood  service,  anion;:  other  things,  in  the  practice  of  paracentesis  of  the 
chest,  which  he  performed  after  drawing  the  skin  to  one  side. 

lo  Saxony  the  following  Burgeone  of  iniportaDoe  displayed  their 
Activity : 

Jou.  Zaciiarias  Platxkr  (1694-1747)  of  Leipzig, 
who  wrote  in  elegant  I/atin  a  long-popular  and  good  text-book  (**  Inititntiooes  chimr- 
gia}  rationalis"); 
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Justus  Gottfr.  Guns  (1714-1754), 
ordin«rjr  pbyncian  in  Dresden,  a  good  ocnliBt  and  berntotomist; 
Karl  Fribdrich  Kaltschuidt  (1706-1769), 

professor  in  Jena  a  versatile  and  bold  surjteon,  who  alRO  devotrn]  intention  to  forenne 
medicine.  Kalutcbmidt  likewite  mede  fiome  expertroenul  iDTestifeations  relatiTe  to 
wounds  of  the  liver. 

In  Ma3*ence  professor  Joh,  Peter  Weiduianii  distinguished  himself  nn 
n  tenflier.  surgical  invcsti*;ator,  judicious  prutiitiontr  and  boki  operator. 
He  IS  well-known,  amon*:  other  thinsrs.  for  a  treatise  on  necrosis,  translated 
into  French  by  Joiirdan.  He  said  lie  could  write  all  his  remedies  upon  a 
single  card,  and  ol  the  iiianv  ^rlilteririL:  thiiiL^s  iu  his  ca.se  of  instruments  he 
cmploj>ed  verv  few,  lio\\.  vcr  shiny  tliey  might  look.  In  Ilelmstodt  lived 
the  curious  saijit  and  ingenious  charlatan,  the  ordinary  ph\ sieian  GoLtl'r. 
Chribtopli  Beireia  { 1730-180J>)  of  Miiliian.seii,  who  was  at  linst  professor  of 
physics  and  medicine,  and  subsequently  professor  of  surgery. 

Prussia  through  its  numeroas  wars  reared  a  greater  namber  of  ikmoua 
surgeons,  for  war  has  ever  been  the  most  excellent  school  of  su rgery.  These 
men  almost  all  bad  a  destiny  and  accordingly  perseverance  and  energy. 
Most  of  them  served  from  the  barber's  bowl  up»  and  came  often  firom  very 
great  poverty  to  suooeiis  of  the  most  honorable  character,  free  from  all 
charlatanism.  The  ordinary  physician  of  Frederick  William  I., 

Job.  Thbod.  Bllir  (1689-1760), 
one  of  the  foondera  of  the  Oharit^,  was  a  KWid  snrjwon.  Tbe  first  surgefn  of  the 
Cbarit6  Hnd  the  lint  profenor  of  tbe  Medico-cbirDrgical  College,  however,  wm 

SiMOK  Pallas  (1694-1770)» 
whoM  eon  Auv:.  Friedr.  (17H1-1812)  was  likewise  »  professor  in  Berlin. 
JoACB.  P'rikdk.  Hknckkl  (1712-1779), 

a  roan  eminent  for  hie  charity,'  rendered  special  aervice  to  the  anbject  of  ani^cal 

dres^iniTR. 

Samt  kf,  Scm.v  \KsrnMii>T  fl7l»0  1747). 
ordinary  physician,  was  uii  fxtremelj  fniittul  writer  on  military  medicine,  and  the 
finst  surpeon  in  Berlin  to  perform  lithotomy. 

J.  CiiR.  Ant.  Tiiki>kn  (1714-1797), 
who  bad  worked  bimaelf  up  from  poverty  (Theden's  dressings,  Aqua  traumatica 
Tbedenii,  inventor  of  tbe  elaatic  caibeter  with  a  eoverioie  of  caoutcboue  etc.),  dia- 
tingnisbed  himself  as  a  field-sui^eon,  and  waa  finally  made  surgeon^general. 

JoH.  Ulrich  BiLucEii  (1720-1796)  of  Chur, 
who  i^tudied  in  Basel,  Paris.  Strassborg  and  Halle,  and  finally  becaaae  surgeon- general 

in  Bf-rlin  wns  n  flpservinc  but  partial  opponent  of  amputation,  an  oyifrjitii  n  which, 
like  trepannin«r  (and  botii  Bilpuer  and  'I'heden  advocated  the  latter  operation),  was 
undoubtedly  horribly  abused.  lie  performed  the  first  resection  of  the  wrist  in  1762 
(though,  accordinj;  to  other  antbortties,  a  Dr.  Beyer  anticipated  bim  in  the  same  year, 
after  tbe  battle  of  Freiburg). 


1,  At  h\s  dcatli  hf  l>iM|iir;itlifil  i  .i»oo  tlialer 'm  'j,rv\\t  sum  in  that  day)  for  the  free 
edtication  of  a  student  of  medicine  or  surgery.  1  lie  latttsr  received  tlie  interest 
upon  this  sum  for  three  years. 
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JOK.  JiBBBRBCHT  ScBVUCKBE  (1712*1786) 
-oeeupted  the  post  of  soriceon^geiienil  under  Frederick  II.,  and  proved  liiiBidf  an 

eminent  surgeon  bj  his  opposition  to  trepanninfi  and  his  totroduction  of  the  treatment 

of  injuries  of  the  skull  hy  cold  poultices.  He  uUo  recommended  millepedes  em  m 
snuff  in  amaurosis.    Tlie  samo  ottioe  was  filled  by  J.  C.  F.  Voitua  (1746-l»8l)  of 

Oenthtii,  son  of  a  poor  nolor  of  a  school. 

Another  surgeou-geueral  was 

Cubist.  Ludwio  Mursinna  (1744-1823), 
the  ion  of  •  weerer  of  Stolpe  in  Poaierania.  who  for  a  lonjc  time  practised  Itis  father's 
trade  and  then  began  his  surgical  career  among  the  bath^keepers. 

JOHANM  60BCKX  (1750-1822), 
■a  humanet  meritorious,  indefatigable  and  lii):bly-esteemed  physictan,  organt^cer  of  the 
Prui;5!inn  mpdic  nl  department,  attained  the  position  of  sorgeon-general  from  that  of 
the  son  of  a  poor  minister  of  Ea.*t  Prnspia. 

In  Atistria  surgery  did  not  owe  its  siutess  to  the  daily  profit  rt^npcd 
in  war  so  nnich  as  in  Prussin.  luit  ralluT  to  tho  ^real  and  fvor  active  spirit 
■of  Joseph  II.,  a  monarch  to  wlioni  iiothinij  luniian  was  fi  rciL'n  lie.  almost 
alone  among  all  monarchs.  had  a  hcaii  lor  ihe  people,  and  euiilimied,  even 
npon  the  throne,  to  be  a  man  of  his  people  in  the  best  sense  of  that  ex- 
|)tvs3ion.  But,  alas,  when  he  anticipated  that  death  would  giani  him  no 
time  for  quiet  action,  he  overturned  everything,  including  even  that  which 
he  had  proposed  with  regard  to  mediciiie  and  anrgery,  branches  upon  which 
he  intended  to  bestow,  and  had  in  part  actually  beatowed,  great  advantagee. 
From  the  ver)*  ooteet  be  bad  done  bann  by  his  ondae  patronage  of  the 
auigeon  next  mentioned,  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  arrangement  of  the  80- 
ealled  Josephinnm.   I  refer  to  Joeeph^s  suTgeott-in-ordinaxy, 

Job.  Albx.  yon  Bbaxbilla  (1728-1800)  of  Pavia, 
who  was  also  sorgeon4n-chief.   Useful  as  he  was  in  elevating  the  surgical  profession 

of  Anstria,  Brambilla,  in  reliance  upon  the  faTor  of  Joseph,  in  many  respects  went 

too  far.  and  particularly  in  his  excessive  preference  of  his  so-called  medico-chirurireoBS 
to  the  physicians.    He  also  wrot*»  n  htstorv  of  ?urperx.     He  was  succeeded  in  the 
posiiuMi  of  chief  of  the  Austrian  department  of  military  hygiene  by 
Matth.  Mkderer, 

from  1773  to  1796  professor  of  surgery  in  Freiburg  in  the  Brisgaw,  a  city  at  that  time 
belonging  to  Anstria.  Mederer,  like  the  earlier  Paracelsus,  was  a  manly  champion 
of  the  union  of  surgery  and  medicine.   It  was  on  Mederer's  recommendation  that 

the  poor  barber, 

JoH.  Hlxc/owskv  (1752-17I>8)  of  Czech  in  Moravia, 
wa''  <f»nt  to  Paris,  London  etc.  to  obtain  hi.s  education,  and  ihen  became  a  t»  at  her  in 
the  Josephinuui.    He  was  a  good  operator,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  an  ic\jarj 
received  in  au  operation.   Another  surgeon  who  began  his  activity  in  the  Josephinnm 
was 

Barom  Jos.  Jac.  von  Mohreniieim  (died  1798), 
who  became  finally  ordinary  physician  of  Cath^^riue  11.  and  obstetrician  to  the  Grand 

l)tichir-<  Ht*  was  al«<>  an  impnr»ant  .surgical  practition*'r  a«  well  aS  an  oculist.  An 
army-i-ii ;         ami  prnti  3bt)r,  ciat'l  ui  the  city  hoi^piiai,  wa» 

Fliu>i.\am>  JjKBER  (171J7-1S01),  the  son  of  a  wig-maker  of  Vienna. 
He  uuticipated  Guattani  iu  the  practice  uf  indirect  compression  of  aneurisms,  and 
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became  inimortalizeU  in  ihe  aiiiialit  of  the  hutnaiiitfiriati  contests  of  the  Ihth  centurj 
hy  hi*  taceeMfQl  BtroKgte  apimtt  the  toitare  —  be  wu  s  **  Tortoram".  He*  and  the 
pr<»feu9r  of  jarispradenee  Soooeafela,  aneeeeded  id  Kelting  rid  of  the  torture  in 
Anetria  in  1776. 

Jo8.  Jac.  Plbnck  (1732-1808)  and 
Jacok  von  Keinlein  (1 744-181  G), 
nntit  1787  profesMr  in  the  sargical  fccbool,  also  belong  here. 

Gael  Caspar  von  Siebold  (1736-1807) 
(the  first  important  representative  of  a  name  often  distinfjnished  in  medical 
science),  as  the  founder  of  an  institution  for  sur<r»cal  inslriu'tion,  whoro,  for 
the  first  time  in  (ieiinany,  siirgory  was  actuully  taujjht  clinically  or  poli- 
clinicall}',  was  an  eminent  promoter  of  this  scieutHi,  {Nurtioularly  iu  South 
G^manj'  and  from  Wiinsburg  as  a  center. 

The  son  of  a  stjr'^eon  of  Nidecken  in  the  duchy  of  Julifrs.  he  for  some  time 
assisted  his  father,  noiwitbstaadiiig  be  had  already  completed  his  higher  studies. 
Then  he  went  into  the  6«Id-tervice  of  France,  during  which  he  came  to  WQraborg 
and  here  abandoned  militarj  service  in  order  to  go  to  France,  England  and  Holland 

at  the  expense  of  the  prince-bishop.    After  his  return  be  was  appointed  phjsician-in* 

ordinnry  and  Hiljimpt  to  n  proffssntial  clinir,  and  su^iseqtiently  prorf^sor  of  iinntomy, 
surgery  and  obstft l  ies.  In  this  position  he  w;is  one  of  the  most  fHtnous  jirofesRors  in 
Gurmnnj,  and  even  reecivvd  tokens  of  recognition  frotn  Krnnce,  doitl^iiess  because  be 
was  the  first  in  Germanj  to  perform  (1778)  the  operation  of  sj  mphyseotomy. 

Adam  Fbibduch  Voobl  (1746-1785), 
a  physician  of  Liibeck,'  deserves  to  be  mentioned  here  at  an  exception  anon|t  the 
physicians  of  that  day,  since  be  did  not  scorn  surgery.   Justus  Arneman  (1763-1807), 

the  author  of  a  "System  der  Chirurgic",  and  Bernhard  Christoph  Faust  (1755-1842) 
of  Biickehur*^,  thr*  inventor  of"  the  n.eefti!  ]i'tT-«win<r  f  BeinscbwebeV  rire  also  to  be 
mentioned,  'i  he  latter  wu**  a  warm-hearted  and  warm-blooded  enthusiafti,  inlluenced 
too  by  honorable  motives,  who  pressed  forward  with  bis  reform  proposals  even  to  the 
French  National  Assembly. 

The  greatest  German  Borgeoa  of  tbe  18th  oentniy,  at  oaoe  an  eminent 
surgical  writer  and  an  excellent  physician,  after  tbe  style  of  many  English 
surgeons,  the  man  whom  even  Bieffenbach  chose  as  his  model,  was 

August  Qottlixb  Richtbr  (1742-1812),  of  ZDrbig  in  Meissnischen, 

where  his  fiither  was  ;i  minihter.    Kichter  was  the  descendant  of  u  family  of  ministers 

and  professors,  and  became  finally  himself  a  professor  In  Cottiugen.  He  wrote, 
amoii^  other  worki,  a  famous  book  on  hernia,  which  was  trmi'-Iiiird  into  ^evrr.'il 
languages,  published  a  surgical  "  iiibiiothek  ",  wrote  the  surgical  text-hook  "  Antnngs- 
griinde  der  Wundarsneikunst"  etc.  On  the  completion  of  tbe  nsuat  sliidies  be  had 
▼isited  London,  Paris,  Leyden  and  Amsterdam,  and  in  1771  was  made  a  professor. 
In  this  position  he  studied  all  parts  of  surgery  and  most  of  them  he  improved.  In 
the  dressing  of  wounds  his  principle  was  "  ^M  schwindc.  nelinde  nnd  selten."  In  his 
son  Oenrj;  August  i  lT7y-lH;{2),  prnfeHSOr  in  Ki ini;;sberii,  KrelittT  tbund  un  editor  (or 
many  of  his  writings.  Kichter,  like  nicstof  the  surgeons  above  tnenlioiicd,  devoted 
himself  prominently  to 


1.  Several  other  physlelans  and  surgeons  of  this  name  .xw  known,  e.  g.  Zacharias 
(1708-1772)  and  tiin  soil  Jac.  Christian,  likewise  in  l^iilieck,  and  lleiiediet  Christian, 

professor  in  Altdoi  f. 
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Ol>liTHAI,MOLOOV. 

The  same  was  true  of 

JoH.  Ernst  NKFHArER  (  17;>8-1777),  a  professor  m  Jeua. 

Joii.  Aij.virr  llEiNUicii  Kelmaki  s  (1729-1814), 
a  practiaing  pii\  Mri.iti  and  professor  in  Hamburg,  and  «oii  of  the  Reimarua  reodere^ 
fkroout  by  LessinjE.  was  the  first  to  employ  belladonna  as  a  mydriatic,  and  tkat 
render  a  great  service  to  humanity.   The  capable  teacher  and  observer 

Jo6£pa  Babth  (1745-1818)  of  Malta, 
professor  of  anatomy  and  ocnltst  of  Joseph  II.  in  Vienna,  in  1773  was  the  first  to 
give  separate  lectures  on  ophthalmology,  and  he  also  founded  an  ophthalmic  hoepttaL 

The  practitioner  Ant  Karl  von  Willbaig  of  Noremberg  in  178S  vat 
the  first  to  perfbrm  reclioation  of  cataract,  and  B*  G,  C.  Gonradi  in  Noid- 
heim  near  Ootttngen,  the  first  who  performed  discision  of  the  lens  throng 
the  cornea,  with  the  object  of  secaring  subsequent  spontaneous  moiptioB 
(1797).  We  know  from  Goethe's  antobiography  that  the  eminent,  tboagh 
odd  and  pious,  Jung<8ttUiQg  (1740**1817)  enjoyed  great  reputation  for  a 
long  period  as  an  operative  oculist  or  coucber  of  cataracts. 

The  following  prominent  oculists  of  the  18tb  centnry  oontinoed 
eminent  in  the  19th  century  also : 

Jon.  Ad.  Schmidt  (1759-1809)  of  Anb,  near  WunEbuig,  a  professor  ia 
Vienna,  as  competent  an  observer  —  be  first  described  e.  g.  sypbititic  iritis 
and  also  introduced  this  designation  (Proksch) — as  he  was  a  capable 
teacher  and  writer ; 

Carl  Himlv  (1772-1 8B7)  of  Brunswick,  a  professor  in  that  dty,  sb 
well  as  in  Jena  and  GOttingen.  Both  of  these  oculists  were  pupils  of 
Barth  and  experimented  with  mydriatics.  Scbmldt  was  the  first  to  employ 
the  latter  in  iritis,  while  Hlmly  used  them  extensively  in  operatjoui 
Both  of  them  published  an  ophthalmological  Bibliothek". 

Belonging  to  the  18th  century  in  spirit,  as  well  as  in  tbededsire 
period  of  his  life,  was  the  fkmous  oculist 

Georg  Jos.  Bkrr  (1763-1821),  a  professor  in  Vienna,  who  extended 
what  Barth  and  8chmidt  had  begun.  It  is  upon  his  teachings  that  the 
fame  of  the  unlveraity  of  Vienna  in  this  spedalt}*  dei^ends.  In  them  too 
the  ophthalmology  of  the  new  Vienna  School  took  its  'origin.  Beer  made 
himself  of  essential  service  in  the  entiie  department  of  ophthaimolog}  , 
where  he  was  the  first  to  make  extensive  use  of  pathological  anatomy. 
It  was,  however,  in  the  doctrine  of  inflammations,  which  be  divided  into 
Idiopathic,  those  excited  by  local  injuri«,  and  sympathetic,  those  called 
forth  b}'  a  general  dyscrasia,  that  he  performed  the  most  eminent  service. 
He  also  promoted  greatly  the  judicious  treatment  of  cataract,  extnctios, 
the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil  (he  firat  drew  forth  the  iris  and  cut  it 
off  externally)  and  the  improvement  of  instruments. 

Pupils  are  the  best  evidence  of  the  importance  of  a  teacher,  and  Beer's  papih 
were  Ph.  von  Walther,  C.  F.  von  Graefe,  P.  Jaeger,  William  Haclcenaie,  Oiudri, 
Chelins,  Reisinger  etc. 
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Otology  was  adv.ineoil  by  Kritter  and  Lentin.  Tlio  catheterization  of 
the  flustachian  tubes  and  perforation  of  tho  m:i>^toid  process  were  discussed 
and  performed  in  Germany  —  the  latter  particular)}-  by  • 

JrsTU8  Arneman  (1703-1807)  of  Liineberor, 
who  'was  for  a  ionu  timp  professor  in  GuttiiiKen,  ihen  b  practising  physicinn  in 
iiambur^,  where  he  shot  hiinstWf. 

****Orthopiedia  was  especially  eultivated  by  the  Swiss  J.  Audr.  Venel . 
(1740-1791).  a  physician  of  Orbc,  who  treated  club-foot,  crooked  joints 
etc,  though  only  by  the  aid  of  apparatus ;  Joh.  Christian  £hrmann  in 
Frankfort  (1749-1827),  who  died  in  Speyer.  though  bom  in  Strassburg ; 
Aug.  Bruckner  (1769-1797)  in  Qotha  etc.  The  first  operative  treatment 
of  clttb>foot,  which  consisted  in  a  wide,  direct  incision  clear  through  the 
tendo  Achillis,  was  undertaken  by  the  Hessian  physician  Gerhardt  Thile- 
nitts  (1745-1809). 

The  cosmetic  art  of  dentistry,  an  art  then,  as  to  some  extent  at  the 
present  day,  the  fkvorite  field  of  chariatans,-  enjoyed  much  cultivation. 

Frie«irich  Ilirschfc'ld  i  ul-o  Hirach,  1753^1820)  of  Sensheitii  in  FranconiH,  court 
and  uiiiv.Tsity  dentist  at  Gottintren  was.  hnwpvrr  no  charlalati.  .loh.  .lac.  Jos.  Sorre 
wrote  a  "  (Jeschichte  oder  Abhandluiiti  d-  r  Zuhnschrnerzen  des  schi»nen  (ieschiecbts 
in  ibrer  Schwangerschaft".  Ph.  Pfnff,  roy&\  Prussian  dentist,  A.  A.  Brunncr,  Carl 
A  Blometithal,  Joh.  Friedr.  Gslette,  who  belonged  to  a  familjir  of  denttsti)  in  Mayonce, 
iihoaki  also  be  mentioned. 

e.  Tiie  ii^ilsii, 

even  during  the  18th  century,  manifested  those  characteristics,  which 
distinguish  their  surgerj'  so  greatly  at  the  present  day  —  thorough  study 
of  anatomy  and  physiology,  quiet,  sober  observation,  carefhi,  conscientious, 
and  yet  lyoUh  conduct  in  operating,  and  careibl  after-treatment.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  century 

William  Chesblden  (1688-1752). 

as  important  an  nnnfomist  u«  a  snrireon  nnd  oculi.st.  wa?!  artivf  in  Li-inlmi  He  intro- 
duced the  forinntion  of  nu  artilicial  pupil  b}-  a  simplf-  iticision  of  tlic  iris  liridotomy, 
1T2W),  made  with  u  nff«lle  introduced  through  the  {*clera.  He  was  a  rapid  operator, 
performinft  Uthotomv  in  a  few  minuteK.  [Cheselden  was  born  near  Somerby  in 
Leieetterjihlre»  studied  under  a  surfceon  in  Leicester  and  snbteqneatly  under  the 
anatomist  Cowper  and  the  8ur<reon  P'ern  in  St  Thomas'K  Hospital,  and  began  to 
deliver  l-crurt^  ut  fvirly  n«  22(1  vfar  fT^'  wns  ppincipn!  wnrvr^'on  tf»  <>iiepn 
Caroline,  to  wlioni  lie  dedicated  his  niajjniticent  'Osteology,  or  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Bones"  in  11X>,  surjceon  to  St.  ThomuHS  and  the  Chelsea  Hospitals,  and  a  member 
of  the  French  Acad^mie  de  Chinirgie.  His  dexterity  in  the  performance  of  lithotomy 
excited  the  wonder  of  hi^  contemporaries,  and  stories  are  told  of  his  performance 
of  this  operation  in  fifty-four  seconds.  Originally  he  wjis  an  advocate  of  the  high 
operation,  but  his  experit'ncf'  iit  a  later  period  led  him  to  prefer  the  lateral  s«'Ction. 
I/ilce  many  great  surgeons,  Ciieselden  is  .said  to  have  been  exceedingly  nervous 
and  restless  before  commencing  an  operation,  but  as  firm  and  steady  as  a  statue 
dnrini;  its  actual  performance.  His  ^'Anatomy  of  the  Hnman  Body"  was  pablished 
in  17i:),  and  hin  "Treatise  on  the  High  Operation  of  the  Stone"  in  1723.]  Hia 
pupil 
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d&HusL  Sbabp  (aboat  1700-1778)  of  London, 

a  bold  operator,  was  equally  meritorious  in  the  operative  treatment  of  (HMMes  of  the 

eyes  Like  Che.-plJf'n  a  tnemlx  r  of  the  Aeudi-niie  de  Chirurjjie,  and  sur^eoD  of  Guj'i 
Hospital.  Sliiirp  was  emiueot  in  almost  evt-rj  iJepurtnient  of  Hurp>cn1  art.  FIc  wrote 
a"Treati8e  on  the  operations  of  surgery  "  (ITlty),  aud  a  "Critical  inquiry  into  tbe 
present  state  of  surgery  "  (lT50j,  in  which  latter  work  he  called  the  attention  of  his 
English  coUeagnes  to  the  advances  made  by  the  French  in  the  science  and  art  of 
sargerjr. 

Alixanpse  Monro  Sr.  (1697-1767)  of  Edinbuigh 

was  a  professor  of  anatomy  and  sui;:tr>  and  eminent  in  both  branches.  He  probably 
contributed  morr  than  any  -iinjle  individual  to  the  success  and  reputation  of  the 
uiedical  school  of  Kdinhiir;:h.  {H«  "Osteology,  or  a  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy  <>f  iho 
Bones"  appeared  in  1726,  and  his  "Essay  on  Comparative  Anatomy  "  in  J744.  Hi« 
sons  Alexander  (173.V1817)  and  Donald  (1729-1792)  and  grandson  Alexander 
(tertins»  1773-1959),  were  likewise  eminent  surgeons.  Other  bold  operators  were 
Benjamin  Gooch  (di^d  about  17S0|  ;  James  Hill,  a  surgeon  of  Dumfries  ("Cases in 
Surgery",  Edinburgh,  1772)^  and  particularly 

Chablks  Wbitx, 

a  surgeon  of  Manchester,  and  the  first  representative  of  conservative  surgery,  who  in 
1768  performf'H  thp  fir«!t  rr?f'r*ion  of  the  humpt  osi,  Ipavinir  the  pprio.«iteum,  so  that  com- 
plete regeneration  of  the  bone  took  place.  He  believed  he  had  removed  th<'  head  of 
the  homentSj  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  was  first  done  in  1774  by  James  Beut  of 
Newcastle.  White  ahio  performed  upon  the  cadaver  resection  of  the  hip-joint,  but 
the  operation  was  first  fiorformed  upon  the  living  subject  by  Anthony  White  in  ]>?!. 
rharit  -.  White  als.)  taught  thi'  reduction  of  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  with  the  heel 
in  tbe  axilla  {H  method  ordinarily  ascribed  to  Sir  Astley  CooperK  and  renmval  of  the 
edges  of  the  bones  in  pseudarihrosis.  ["Cases  in  Surgery  with  Remarivis"  i.ondon, 
1770.  As  the  excision  of  joints  is  a  peculiarly  English  operation,  it  may  be  well  to 
give  its  history  rather  more  completely.  According  to  firichsen,  the  elbow-joint  was 
exsected  in  a  compound  dislocation  as  far  back  &s  1758  b}- Wainmau  of  Sbripton. 
He  was  followed  by  Chas.  White  (shonldor-joinl)  in  17»iS,  Bent  of  Newcastle  ^1774^ 
Orrcd.  Fiikin  of  Northwich  (knee-joint.  17r»2)  and  John  0.  Justamond  of  London 
(elbow J  in  1770.  The  attention  of  surgeons,  however,  was  not  prominently  directed 
to  the  new  operation  until  the  publication  by  Henry  Park,  a  surgeon  of  Liverpool,  of 
his  ".\ccount  of  a  new  method  of  treating  diseases  of  the  knee  and  elbow,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Pott "'  (London,  1782).  Even  now  the  merits  of  the  operation  gained  recog- 
nition slowly,  and  in  fact  it  had  been  almost  forgotten  until  revived  in  the  present 
century  by  Listen  aud  Syme.    H  I 

A  very  importani  cultivator  and  pronidti  r  of  rurgery  (malum  Potui)  was 
1*KK*  i\  Ai.  Pott  (1713-1788)  of  L<mdou, 
surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  from  1749  to  1787.  Diertenbach  called  him 
the  model  for  surgical  writers.  [Pott*s  services  were  specially  eminent  in  the  study 
of  hernia,  spinal  disease  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  joints  in  general,  fistula  lachiy* 
malis,  fistula  in  ano  and  injuries  of  the  skull.  His  complete  "Chirutgical  works" 
appeared  at  London  in  1771.]   No  less  may  be  said  of 

William  Bromfield  (1712-17l»2^  of  London, 

snrgooii  and  founder  of  the  Lock  II(i-f.it;il.  and  surgeon  to  S?  Cfnrgf's  Hofjtiinl 
(Aneurismsi  Bromficlds  tenaculum  —  tcnncula  for  use  in  ligation  were  known  s? 
early  as  Bruno  of  Lotigoburgo !}.  Disarticulatiun  at  the  shoulder  joint.  [Bromficld't 
''Chirorgical  observations  and  cases"  were  published  in  1773.] 
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Edward  Alanson  (1747-1833)  of  Liverpool 
'Was  th4»  inventor  of  the  conicalljr  excavated  circular  amputation. 

GioKOK  Arnattd  (de  Rooatlf  died  1774), 
who  fled  from  Fraiioe  to  ISngland,  diatinKuished  himself  there  as  a  sorKeon,  and 
particularly  as  regards  hernia  and  aneuriomg.    Daniel  1'urner  wrote  *' The  Art  of 
Surgery".  1T2'.*.  with  treatises  on  skin-diseases  nml  vi-norpa!  disense 

\ViLi<iAM  Hr.NTEK  (1 71 8-1 7^^H >  of  Long  CaldorwiKxl,  t^cotUintl, 
originally  a  .student  of  theolo^ry.  wus  tiiiihl}*  fainrd  aM  a  ^ui^cun,  obstetiiciun  and 
anatotnist.  A  pupil  of  Cullcn.  he  went  to  London  in  1741,  began  in  lecture  on 
anatomjr  and  surjserjr  in  1746,  and  soon  acqiiir4»d  a  wide  rtputaiion.  After  1749  he 
devoted  himself  chicHy  t<i  obstetrics,  and  in  ITiil  was  appointed  phfsiciaii  to  the 
qiit'pn.  His  sufcess  in  practice  nmy  hf  judged  from  the  fact  that,  he  expended 
t^llMl.OOn  upon  his  hons-.  h)*  liSirRry  his  rolfecti(»n  of  norma!  and  pathological 
anatotny  etc.  The  laitcr  now  torniii  the  Hnnteiian  Mu8«  um  ol  the  Ltiiveruity  of 
Glasgow.— In  aueiiriiini  Hunter  tied  the  trunk  of  tliit  Hrterj  ahove  the  sack  <  Hnnterian 
method).  Hit*  chief  worka  were  the  "Medical  Commentaries",  1762-64,  and  the 
magnificent  "A naioiniw  Humaui  Uteri  (Sravidi which  appeared  in  1774,  and  em- 
bodied the  labcT  of  twenty  yenr.s.  —  Ili.s  \ouiiger  brother 

John  Huntkr  (1728-17!'3  of  L  .ikIou, 
originall}'  a  »hip-carpenier,  enjoy tti  and  deserved,  if  pn«>i!>b».  .'■tiil  greater  :eputation. 
A  stud.-ut  of  his  brotiicr  Williutu,  Cheselden  an<i  I'oti.  he  began  the  practice  of 
wTjiery  in  London  in  176H,  became  euriseon  to  St.  George's  HoHpitat  in  1768,  suriieon 
extraordinary  tti  the  kin|{  in  1776  and  snrgeon-icetieral  of  the  Enielish  forces  iti  1790. 
He  was  especially  eminent  as  a  pathnloKical  and  comparative  anatoinibi  and  an 
investigator  of  the  subject  of  iiiflmtiumtion  sind  llip  blood  (expet  itiiental  pnthology  "l- 
As  a  student  of  syphilis  he  nitide  experiiiirrii>  (in  itiniself?)  in  philitic  inoculation. 
de:icribed  the  Hnnterian  chancre  and  introduced  tlie  e.xpreasion  "constitutional 
syphilis",  but  did  not  observe  " visceral  syphilis'*  (Prok>»cbU  He  was  an  advocate 
of  the  unity  of  syphilii'  and  the  uonorrhiral  poison.  Hunter  wan  the  fir.st  to  describe 
phlebitis,  the  muscular  liiyer  of  the  iris.  ma<le  the  di.scover}-  that  the  white  blood- 
corpuscle*  prpcndn  tlif  rrd  etc  etc.  He  al-o  devoted  attt  ntioti  to  botany,  mineralogy 
and  zooiogy  (circulation  of  insecU),  and  did  not  .*<corn  even  the  subject  of  dentistry. 
He  attained  to  great  wealtik,  and  bia  anatomical  collection,  consisting  of  10,000  pre- 
parations, was  purchased  by  the  government  for  £16,000,  presented  to  the  College  of 
Sorgeons.  and  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  Hnnterian  Mu.>-eum  in  London.  Hunter 
wa<5  nn  advocate  of  "healing  under  a  scab".  His  chief  work.s  were  "Natural  Hiflory 
of  thr  Huniii  Teeth"  flTTI-7.Sj;  "On  Venereal  nisease'"  (ITsHi  and  "On  the 
Blood.  I :)ilatniiialiun  and  < iuuoliot  Wounds"  \I7!>|;.    An  rf|naily  fatnou8  surgeon  was 

BENJA.MIN'  Bell  (died  ISOCj  of  Edinburgh, 

who  rendered  eminent  service  to  the  snbject  of  the  treatment  of  ulcers  and  white 
swellings  of  the  joints  and  fractnres  and  dislocations,  the  favorite  field  of  English 
surgeons.  Bell  employed  tubes  of  lead  and  silver  f^r  purposes  of  drainage.  His 
"  System  of  Surgery     f<  vols   ;ippf*ared  at  Edinburgh,  178.'t-87,  and  the  "Treatise  on 

Gonorrhffa  \'iriilenla  aii'i  l.ue^  \  enerea  "  in  IT'.KV 
John  Bkll  (1703-1^20)  of  Edinburgh, 
the  elder  brother  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  was  likewise  an  eminent  surgeon  of  the  18tb 
century.  He  was  a  professor  of  anatomy,  surgery  and  obstetrics  and  a  busy  pracli- 
ttoiiei  in  Edinburgh,  and  likewise  a  fertile  writer.  Bis  "iSystem  of  the  Anatomy  of 
the  Human  Body "  appeared  in  London  1793-9>*,  and  hi.--  "  Principles  of  Surgery". 
IKOl-07  .lohn  Bell  was  ao  excellent  classical  scholar,  and  one  of  the  most  skilful 
operators  of  his  day. 
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Thomas  Kjkklanj*  (^17:^1-1798)  of  Ashlty  in  Leiceattrshirp 
studied  in  an  excellent  wuy  the  subject  ut  tVuctureii,  gangrene,  bwmorriiai^ets  childUtI 
fevers  etc.   Henrj  Park  (1744-1831)  of  Liverpool,  s  atndent  of  firamield.  PoU  nui 
Le  Cat,  performed  in  1781  the  first  resection  in  war.   A  good  sjphilogmplier,  Uke 
most  of  the  Enjelish  surfceons  of  that  da^-,  was  Tiiomaa  Bajford,  who  dUtinjptiahed 
the  contagium  of  j;onorrh<jpa  from  tliat  of  sy  philis,  and  found  simple  injrct'ons 
withotit  tnorciiry.  snffic  ifnt  to  cuif  tl>«'  former  disnuse.    .lohti  Abernethy  '  1 1  ; 
of  London  was  u  vt»r_>  ennueiit  Hiiuloinist,  physioiogiAt  and  surjienn.  whu  uiaii;tain^l 
especially  the  propriety  of  the  internal  treatment  of  surgical  lesions.   [He  wag  .^ur^ece 
of  St.  Ehu'tholomew's  Hospital,  and  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  Rojal 
College  of  Harfceons,  as  well  as  a  fertile  author  on  numeroos  aDstomical,  snrgical  and 
pathological  t:iiuj<  (  is.    His  eccentricities  of  manner,  well  known  to  the  proffssior 
covered  a  kind  and  generous  heart,  thouuh  they  have  given  him  the  reputation  of 
rudeness  and  brtilality.] — Henry  riine  1 1750- 1:^27  t,  a  fatuous  surgeon  of  Si.  Thomai  « 
Hospital,  was  the  teacher  and  predecessor  of  Sir  Asiley  Cooper.     Sir  Jaroeji  Eari^ 
(1755-1817),  a  relative  and  pupil  of  Pott,  [surgeon  extraordinary  to  the  king,  dean  of 
the  suriEeons  ol  St.  Bartholomew's  and  director  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,!  was  the 
inventor  of  iiyections  (red  wine)  in  hydrocele  ('* Treatise  of  Hydrocele*',  Londoa. 
1791).    James  Mnore  of  London,  director  of  the  National  Vaccination  Institute,  van 
an  Hdvf>fHte  of  th«»  pro('o«':  nf  ht'aling  under  n  s'cnH       method  already  known  to 
Fall*i|i|ii(.  1,  and  s(iui;ht  \ty  (m  iiijii(\^«ion  of  the  nervous  trunks  'o  diminis'b  tb»'  pain  in 
surgical  operations.    Willinui  Hey  of  Leeds  ^173&-18U)),  a  pupil  of  Hromrield  hoi 
Donald  Bionro,  discussed  resection  and  dirarticulation,  and  Kerr  of  NoHhampton. 
amputation  at  the  hip-joint.  [The  brothers  James  (167^^1742)  and  John  (died  17S9> 
Douglas  d(>serve  mention,  the  former  particularly  as  an  anatomist,  and  the  latter  as 
a  lithotoroist  of  reputation.] 

The  .Vmcrican  Richard  Bar  ley  (1745-1801 )  of  New  York,  a  pupil  of  John  Honier. 
should  also  be  noticed.  [H*-  performed  in  17S*_'  a  =iic('f«sful  di>iirtii  ulation  at  the 
shoulder  jr.i lit,  nnd  in  IT!'"  published  bia  "  Kssay  on  the  Yellow  Fevor  '.] 

[To  wliuia  vv<-  uuiy  add: 

JoH.N  BELCfTiKH  i  17(1(^1785)  of  LoikIoii. 

a  pupil  of  ('hi'seideu,  surjieon  of  (Juy's  Hospital  iind  a  l)ir»'ctor  nt  St   1  boaiw*  * 
iiospital,  and  one  of  the  first  ^1735)  to  study  the  subject  of  the  nutrition  of  bone? 
the  method  of  mixing  madder  with  the  food  of  the  animals  under  investigation. 

Sir  William  Blizakd  (1743-1835), 
a  pupil  of  Pott  and  the  Hunters,  surgeon  to  the  Magdalen  and  London  Ho.spitalsaud 
the  first  surgeon  to  tie  the  superior  thyroid  artery  for  the  relief  of  goitre  and  one  of 

th^  first  to  pus>  a  li^rature  about  the  subclavian.  In  connexion  with  the  anatomist 
Maclaurin  tou  he  founded  in  1785  the  Loudon  Hospital  Medical  School,  the  6rrt 
school  united  with  a  large  hospital  in  London. 

.Joseph W.VRNER  (1717-1801), 

a  native  of  .\nti<xna  ]nipil  of  Sharp  nnd  tb*-  succe."<sor  f<f  his  rnn,>^ter  in  fiuy'.-;  no.spitnl 
(I74'»).a  iiosition  which  roiitiinn  il  to  ]\i>]'\  for  forty  vrars  In  1775  \Wrner  uoder- 
took  for  the  first  time  tbi-  lijzation  of  the  eoinnum  carotid  artery. 

Sir  Charles  Bi.ickk  'iitd  1815). 
the  successor  of  Pott  in  St.  Barllioloniew's  Hospital  in  17b7.  mastt-r  of  AlH'rntlb;^  aud 
an  eminent  and  successful  surgeon. 

James  Rae  (1716-1791),  the  first  teacher  of  clinical  surgery  in  Edinburgh;  Joha 
Aitken  (died  1700),  professor  of  midwifery,  anatomy,  surgery,  medicine  and  phama- 
ceutic  chemistry  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  inventor  of  the  chain-Mw;  Thomas  Bayaloa 
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of  Bristol  (Ba>iitou8  dre«M>iiig  I'ur  ulcers,  1TH7^;  Itrran  1  rowilier  ^1T65-1S40;  and 
Edward  Ford,  who  atudied  lh«i  subject  of  white  «wellings  oF  the  joints;  Bradford 
Wiliner  of  Coventrr.  who  wrote  on  the  tubjeet  of  hernia  (1788)  and  Thomas  Sheldrake 
(about  1795),  a  skilful  ortbopufdic  aurjeeon.  also  deserve  mention.  (Hj] 

The  following  pbtslcians  besides  Cheselden  were  distinguished  as 

oculists  : 

William  Kowle.v.  proffssor  in  Oxford  ( I74.{-I^0r.  i.  who  emploved  i  lr  ctrif  ify  in 
a  iiiiiurn>i^  hu'  withiuit  8ncct'>s  ;  .lames  Waro  H ".'»(»- IHlii)  of  London  who  <l»  >- 
cribed  opiitlialuiiu  n<^oaatonim,  a  di-^ease  already  recojinized  a»  sipeciric  by  Joscpb 
Warner  (1717-1801),  chief  sar}£eon  of  Guy's  Hospital;  Benedict  Duddell,  a  pnpil  of 
WoolhoQse  (nee  jmev  519),  who  wrote  a  **Treati8«>  on  the  diseases  of  the  horny  coat 
jind  the  varioij.s  kindx  of  cataractii",  Ijoodon,  1729.  [Wm.  Coward  (born  1650,  Oph- 
tlialmiatria,  ITnti)  I'.nrr  Kennt'dy  i  nphtlmlnuuntpliin.  ITIII);  Ht-nry  1*.  nihorton 
( 1  r(94-l 77 1  I.  an  I iitio  nmi iicmaticinti  !iii<i  student  of  pliysioUitjtcnl  optics,  who  wrote 
on  accoinudatiuii  iti  1711*;  .iam<>j«  .iurin.  wno  ha^  been  already  mentioned,  also  dis- 
cuMsed  the  snlgect  of  accommodation:  Sylvester  0*Halloran  (1728-1  HOi)  of  Limerick; 
Thos.  Gataker  (died  1769),  sury^o  of  St.  Georjse's  Hospital  in  l^ondon,  who  wrote  oo 
thf>  anatomy  of  the  eye  in  17c;i  Tm  o.  Thandler  (rataract,  1765);  Geo.  Bo<tbwick,  a 
surgeon  «>)' Kilkenny  (catarn<  f  ITT.'m  flro.  Wnlli>  (1740-1802,  Nivsologia  m»>thfMlicH 
oculnruin  t-tc  ,  178o):  .lonathan  Waiben.  a  .Hurgeon  who  dis<cn«sfd  tistnia  lachrymalis 
and  cataract,  and  recommended  na^^ul  injections  in  calnrriial  deafneiis  (l7.oj);  ChaB. 
Wm.  WelU  (1757-1817).  a  native  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  practisini:,  however,  chiefly  in 
Ltiiidon,  wrote  "An  essay  on  single  vision  with  two  eyes,  together  with  experiments 
an  i  obsert'ationH  on  several  other  subjects  in  optics"  (London,  17921,  and  h  said  by 
Sir  ltpnj!unin  Ri odie  to  liave  been  a  remarkable  man.  The  jrreat  EnpUsh  chemist 
and  pby.sui.sl  .luhn  Dalton  ( 1 7t»(l-lM44 author  of  the  atomic  theory  etc.,  deserves 
mention  here  for  bis  service  in  <lireclin^  the  attention  of  surgeons  to  the  subject  of 
color-blindness  (Daltonism)  in  1798.— The  kindred  subjects  of  optics  and  microscopy 
were  also  studied  by  Henry  Baker  (died  1774),  the  abb^  John  Tuberville  Xeedham 
(  I71!{-I7,sli  and  Georjje  Adams  1 17.*»0-17D5i  an  eminent  optician  of  I.,ondon.  FI.] 
Almojst  all  thf»  Kni:!!-!!  «nrp'Ons  mentioned  above  aNo  dtn  oted  attention  tn  ophthal- 
mology', as  well  as  (o  denti.stry.  The  latter  subject  was  studied  e.«>pecially  by  Thomas 
Berdmore, 

f.  The  Dutch 

enjoyed  in  this  centur}*  eminent  surgeons,  who  officiated  also  asobstet^ 
rieians  and  anatomists.   At  the  head  of  these  was 
PiBTEB  Camper  (1722-1789), 

who.  In  order  to  acquire  manual  dexterity  in  his  branch,  had  learned  to  use  the  lathe, 
to  make  joiner-work  atid  to  paint  It  was  probably  due  to  these  manual  occupations 
that  he  rlid  iif»t  f^f-nrn  tn  nirn  hi^  nlTniiion  to  the  best  form  of  «hoes'  i\t  is  fr^qnently 
udvunta{:eous  for  tlie  practitioner  to  know  where  the  shoe  pinches  ),  as  well  as  to  the 
remedies  for  corns,  to  trusses  etc.  The  Frenchman  Nic.  L^uin  was  the  first  to 
employ  elastic  springs  of  steel  in  the  manufacture  of  trusses  ( 1663),  and  the  double 
trass  was  bronjiht  forward  by  Tipharic  in  1761.  Camper  was  a  very  fruitful  author, 
and  rendered  uood  service  in  the  doctrine  of  coniieniial  herntn.  tlie  introduction  of 

1.  Camper's  treatise  **  Ueber  die  beste  Form  der  Schuhe    VIonua,  ITftS,  was  trans- 
lated andxepubllslied  a<i  something  new  in  England  in  1861  and  18T],and  Itllink 

t  have  seen  it  also  ptibiisbed  a.«$  an  advertisement  by  some  of  our  metropolitan 
shoe  dealers  in  this  couutiy.  (U.) 
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vncciiifition,  the  improvement  of  tlio  tuiliition  of  children  etc.  He  was  Fuceessively 
profeKsur  in  Franeker,  Amsterdam  and  Groningen,  and  proposed  the  operation  of 
symphyseotomy.  —  After  him 

Andreas  Bonn  (1738-1818) 
WM  profeMor  in  Aiii»l«rdani. 

Epuabd  Samdifort  in  Leydbm 
was  a  very  iraportant  snrjeeon,  diaenssing  ditloeatioos,  herniae  etc.,  and  foriii»liing  the 

first  observation  uf  a  dislocation  of  the  fetnur  downwards. 

David  von  Oes^thor  friipd  I'^lO'  wrote  an  historical  work  nn  the  surgery  of 
Hippocrates;  .laiv  van  dor  Haar  (1717-1799)  often  cured  tumor  aUius  hy  daily 
pouUicint:  —  iiieruily  Aufschla^en"  —  the  knee  with  wet  towels,  and  discovered 
eeliinococci  as  the  cause  of  fracturei>,  though  the  latter  dieeovery  was  al«o  made  bj 
van  Wjr  in  Amsterdam ;  Gerhard  ten  Baaff  (1720>1791)  zeakiunly  defended  the 
extraction  of  cataract  and  cured  ottt-off  noses,  iiyected  the  Eustaehi:in  wihen.  etc.: 
.^driftn  van  Pfi]>p«  rnlorp  di.scussed  con'/enital  closure  of  the  anus,  and  J.  Piet.  Rath- 
lauw*  wrote  on  cataract,  1752.  —  Among  the 

Danes 

we  should  notice 

Simon  KR&aERand  his  son  : 

Georu  Hecbrmanm  (died  17G8). 
an  oprrnfivp  siir«rpon  and  oculist,  who  evnToiMfd  more  clost'ly  the  indications  for 
depression  and  extraction  of  cataract,  and  also  proposed  to  remove  the  lens  after 
incision  by  means  of  a  kind  of  corkscrew.    He  performed  iridotomj  in  1766  by  a 
puncture  through  the  cornea^  and  obserwd  a  hernia  of  the  foramen  ovale  in  1754. 

Heinrior  Callisen  (1740-1824), 
professor  of  sureery  in  rt.penhagen,  a  learned  and  able  operative  Surgeon  nnd  fruit- 
ful author,  recommended  too  .stroujily  the  perforation  of  the  maf^toid  proce.«s,  ond 
e.  ^  with  .MpxHuder  Koelpin  pprfiirm<»d  flio  o}H»r:i'ioti  on  tl.f  fnimtts'  Pr  I?«  r<icr  for 
tinnitus  auriuin.  Dr.  Berber  died  ot  inflammation  ol  the  brain,  induci'd  by  th«-  \if>e 
of  irritating;  injections  into  the  wound  in  order  to  clear  the  Eiistitchian  tube. 

JoH.  Clemens  Tode  (1736-1805), 
who,  like  Callisen.  had  been  a  barber,  and  after  studying  in  Gnisland  was  made  a 
profes^ur  Mild  court  physician,  defended  ener^tetically  the  di.stim  ii.n  between  the 
sjonon  liipai  and  venereal  jioi-nti>  llowpv^r  Francis  Balfour  in  1T»»7  had  conjeclurfd 
that  the  two  fnntnjiia  were  ditl'  rrnt.  (  iuirles  Hnh?s  had  e.xpressl)'  em|ih».*i/.t d  this 
fact,  and  William  Kllisidied  17h;»;  bad  proved  it  ieven  before  Hunu-r)  by  experiments 
in  inoculation  (Proksch).  In 

h.  Sweden 

Oi.ov  \v  A«'KKL.-  the  Desault  of  the  North  '  and  tho  father  of 
Swedish  surgerv,  distiaguiahed  himself  m  the  moat  important  surgeon  of 
the  North. 

1.  Rathlanw  was  forbidden  to  practise  midwifery  by  the  (.Allege  of  Physlelans  in 

Amsterdam  because  he  refused  to  purchase  tlie  so-called  secret  of  UoonhnvMMi. 
He  t  latnif<i  iiowever  to  Jir^ve  biujieif  tlisi-nveied  tlif  sccvot  -  a  fenestrated 
iiistrumeiil  with  an  inijaifect  lo<'k  which  be  dexiMlbed  in  17;.4.  iH.) 
•2,  ("ompaie  "Olof  af  Aoel,  the  Father  of  bwedbh  i>urgery  ",  by  Prof.  Otto  B.  A. 
HJelt  in  Helsingfors,  18K4.  Through  tlie  kindness  of  tlte  aiitlior,  the  first  pro^ 
fesnor  of  pathological  anatomy  at  Helsingfors  (from  1(I9!)-1B83\  the  following 
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w.ii  pducutcl  in  (i'jttin'_"^n  Strassbiirg  and  the  Acad^mie  d*'  nururpir-  of 
Paris,  and  wan  fiuiiiliar  with  the  literature  of  forei^^n  coiintrips.  Ho  i  ni  r  i  duced  into 
Sweden  the  clinical  method  of  instruction  in  gurjjer) .  His  chief  work  was  euiiilt'd 
*' Chirnrgiska  hilndelser",  "  Sarfcical  Cases",  and  appMr«d  1  Stockholm  in  1769. 
Acrel  united  physioloffj  and  anatomy  with  soi^vy,  and  the  latter  with  forenKic 
medicine,  limited  the  practiee  of  amputation  and  inclined  to  conservative  surgery, 
emphaaixed  the  vatne  of  hygiene  in  the  treatment  of  wonndBetc^The  Swediah  royal 
pbyaicinn 

Jofi.  ffVsT.  Wami.ijohn 
maintained  a  constant  liiHrary  war  with  Acrel. 
Pehr  PiKRcnEN  (cancer;  and 
Joii.  L(»KKNZ  UuiiELius  (dieU  1816), 
uii  ucuii.st.  aini  profeHSor  uf  medicine  in  Stockholm,  were  also  eniin<Mit  physicians. 

[JoH.  GusTAV  Acrel  (1741-1801), 
the  nephew  and  pupil  of  Olof  Acrel,  was  profeaaor  of  practical  medicine  in  the  nni- 
veraity  of  rpsala  and  a  skilful  practitioner.   (H.)]  —  Among  the 

1.  RnssiaDs 

surgery  was  imported  by  foreigners,  and  Germans  or  Russo-(icrmans  were 
its  chief  representatives.  Among  these  we  may  notice  Joh.  Mart.  Min- 
derer,  CliriBtopb  £i.  H.  Knackstedt  (1749-1799),  MobFenbeim  aod  others. 

5.  MIDWirERT. 

Tbe  18th  t-entnry  was  almost  more  eveotfUl  in  midwifery  than  in 
surgery.  From  tbe  latter  branch  during  this  centun*,  and  particularly  in 
ita  latter  half,  obstetrics  began  to  be  separated  too  aliDoet  completely  and 
generally  —  less  in  practice,  however,  than  in  thenry.  From  numerous 
and  careful  observations  of  tbe  normal  process  of  labor  made  by  men  of 
sciciititic  education,  it  won  perfectly  secure  ground,  anrl  accordingly 
foaaded  the  indications  for  the  choice  between  Nature  "  and  instrumental 
and  manual  aids,  Tbe  latter  undoubtedl3'  continued  to  be  generally  over- 
estimated  in  comparisoD  with  tbe  powers  of  nature.  Aft(  r  the  bow  and 
when,  tbe  circumstances,  time,  the  object  and  possibility  of  rendering 
assistance  were  once  established,  physicians  were  able  to  invent  suitable 
mechanical  aids  in  accordance  with  a  preconceived  plan,  or  to  alter  thoge 
already  invented,  often  to  improve  and  devise  the  most  appropriate  methods 
for  their  employment.   To  these  benefits  midwifery  proved  herself  specially 

works  from  kiis  pen  are  before  nie:  "Karl  voii  ],inne  as  a  physician"  etc., 
Leipzig;,  'Karl  von  Llnn^  and  his  relations  to  Albrecht  von  Ualler" 

(Swedish),  llehdngfora,  19§9\    Summary  of  1000  autopsies*'  (Swedish),  Uelstng- 

for«J.  "Medical  relations  in  AUo  al>out  17:)0".  IlelsinKfors,  1S82;  "Tlie 

In-^titiit*'  of  Patholoirifiil  Anntoniy  in  thv  university  of  Fhil;ni(t  18.*li-1871  " 
(Swedisli),  1H71;  " '1  lie  (piestion  j»l  public  liygienc  In  Finland"  (Swedish),  187U  ; 
*'Tlie  Institute  for  Pathological  Anatomy  in  Uelslngfors,  1871-1883**  (Swedish), 
1884;  Sanitary  laws  of  Finland,  proposals  and  motives"  (Swedish),  part  I. 
187:i.  part  II.  187.i ;  "Tlie  diflfiislon  of  vtrn-real  diseases  in  Finland"  Ccrman*, 
lierlin,  1874:  '  Address  at  the  dedication  of  the  laboratory  of  pathological 
anatomy  "  (s.  a.i,  French. 
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accessible,  and  fur  iliciu  Viic,  liko  auiger}*  iier  mother,  showed  lierself 
grateful.  For  a  Palfyn  obtaia«d  almost  at  once  the  applause  of  all,  while 
the  derision,  scorn  nod  misrepresentation  of  the  learne<I  [)by3ician9  befell 
e.  g.  an  Auenbru<jger,  a.s  they  did  in  some  degree  also  the  later  Jenner. 

The  most  beueticint.  beeaiisc  the  most  eti'ective  and  bloodless  of 
inv<«ntions.  tlj;tt  nf  the  torcejis.  i*e<juired  to  be  mnde  a«inin  in  the  ISih 
cenlury,  tlioiiuli  the  new  iiivnitur  may  have  received  from  liis  iin'tU'cossora 
the  special  siiiiLirstiiMi  ilit  it'i<)    This  re-discoverer  of  the  forceps  was 

JOHANN  I'aI.KVN  i  1  ti  H)^  ]  7H(I). 

who  ill  17^1  exhioiitMi  to  iii<>  Acaut-iuiti  in  l*Hris  Win  in^lriiiut'iu  con»it>tioK  ul  iwu 
deeply  concave,  spoon-like,  noii-f«neainue<l  utid  i>eparate  bledes.  Thi«  itistrnmeni 
did  not  meet  with  much  approval.    SiibBequentlj  he  added  a  third  blade  in  order  to 

grasp  the  bead  uiorp  firmly.    Tli»>  «>:trrw'6t  publicution  of  thia  "Palfjn's  band",  as  it 

was  called,  was  iimde  by  [loi.sifr  in  17i;4.'  'I'lii^  irnpcrfoi-t  instiunn-iii  was  improved 
by  Dust*  I  whu  cHJh.sed  the  jirinsi  and  i»unictilariy  by  ihe  two  Grrjioir*'**,  thv  eidiT  of 
wliooi  liud  uUo  ill  1720  founded  in  ibc  Hoiel-Dieu  the  Ursi  ubbtelric  cUuic  for  pb}> 
aicians  They  added  to  their  forceps  a  kind  of  lock,  and  above  alt  fenestrated  blades, 
and  under  this  form  tbey  were  descrtbed  in  Germany  in  1746  by  the  l.eip«i|E  professor 
Phil.  Ad  Rohraer  (17 1 7- 1 789).  who  had  Rcen  tb<  in  in  the  hands  of  the  Gr^iires  and 
^Hvo  fliPiM  thi'  namo  Zan^e "  i  forcop.s).  Thf  instrnincnt  \vn<  irreaily  improved 
by  the  elder  Fried  in  iSlras.<)iiir^,  and  above  all  by  Ltniei,  wlio  einpitiyed  long, 
fenesirated  forcop!<,  with  a  revolving  pin  for  a  lock,  u  peUic  curve  and  rouj^hened 
handles,  and  by  Smellie,  who.se  forceps  were  short,  short^handled,  with  a  marked 
cephalic  curve,  a  j^o-called  Kn^lisli  lock  and  l)ludeii  covered  with  leather.  —  The  elder 
Stein  was  especiall)  active  in  dtsscminatini:  the  f<ire<  |»  throujrhout  Germany.  — 
Numerous  modification.s  nji  to  ibe  preHcnt  day  atxiut  21)0  —  were  of  course  pradu- 
aiiy  made  by  every  important  obstetriciau.  but,  on  tiie  whole,  the  form  of  Levrei  was 
preserved  in  Prance,  that  of  Smellie  in  Kngland.  and  in  Germany  that  of  Naepele, 
with  the  so-called  German  lock. 

Midwifery  books  were  alM  often  improved  upon,  e.  n.-  hy  Smellie  and  Levret. 
Durintf  the  IHth  century*. 

a.  The  French 

ondoubledly  took  the  tirst  place  in  obsietrics  alao,  the  natural  restilt  of  their 
possessing  the  tirst  institutions  for  instruction  in  this  art.    The  oldest 
among  the  important  French  obstetricians  was  Jean  A.striie  f  1084-1 7(»(5) 
who.  like  most  of  the  sufgeons  already  i!ientif>ned,  devoted  attention  like- 
wise to  obstetrics.  ilii>iii:h  only  toward  tlie  (  lose  of  his  life. 

llow  versatile  thi>  piiysician  (who  will  a!.'*!*  require  notice  undei  utbi-r  .^ecliojiiS  i 
was,  may  be  judj:ed  from  the  fact  that  he  introduced  in  175*1  exen  into  Uiblical  inves- 
tijsation  a  new  i^poch  by  demonstratinje  that  the  books  of  Genesis  must  have  been 
drawn  up  after  two  manuscripts,  of  which  the  one  always  speaks  uf  Jehovah,  the 
other  of  Klohim  only.  Astriic's  "  Trait^  des  maladies  des  ferames''  appeared  at 
Paris  17Gl-L7t>j. 

1.  'llie  French  called  the  Uistruuieut  *' Tir«*t#te     "lics  mains  de  Tttlfyn"  or 

tenetles  de  Palfyn  ".  This  instrument  was  afterwanl'^  clainied  as  \\U  own  by  Le 
T>int\-,  a  suri»eou  of  Yjues.  raiiyn's  f<»iceps  were  not  known  in  t^ujjlan'l  until 
l7;i  ".,  wiieii  tiiuy  were  incntioiied  by  Uutler  (or  Butter)  in  the  Edinburgh  Medicui 
Essays  and  Observations.  At  this  time  Chapman  had  been  using  tlie  midwifery 
forceps  for  more  than  ten  years.  See  page  sSi  n.  4.  (H.) 
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Nicolas     Puzo8.(1  686-1753)  of  Paris 

wan  the  instructor  of  mid  wives  in  the  Acadlmie  de  Cliirurgie  and  a  pupil  of  Cl^inent. 

He  then  foro  specially  empliRsizes  podalic  version,  but  does  not  overlook  the  forceps 
a.l?(>.  and  the  tirsl  amnnjr  modern  ob.«tpf rician.«  to  reoommond  perinoal  support  and 
oombined  external  and  iuleruui  examination,  triction  of  the  us  uteri  an  a  preliutinury 
measure  in  labor  etc.  Puzos  also  improved  the  teachings  regarding  the  pelvic, 
parCicalarly  the  deformed  pelviB.  His  *'  Traits  des  acconehements  etc.  was  published 
poatbnnioiislj  in  1759.    The  same  was  done  too  by 

JaO<|VK8  Mssjf AftD,  : 
a,  sargeon  of  Rouen*  who  was  the  first  of  the  French  to  direct  attention  to  the 
forceps  in  a  book.  The  obstetric  position  was  still  upon  the  back  with  the  feet  drawn 
up  against  the  buttocks.  Mcsnurd's  "  Le  guide  di's  acrouchements**  etc.  appeared  in 
nt;'.  Tndi.sputablj  the  most  important  French  obstetrician  of  the  Ibth  century, 
however,  was 

Anduk  Lkvhet  (1703-1780)  of  F»aris. 

Araonji  other  iltiit>^s  he  improved  the  li'Hcliings  a-  ii«  (in-  Kpfratioii  ut  version  and 
determined  definitely  it.s  indicationts,  warnii  particularly  a^^ainht  forcible  pressing 
of  the  child  upwards,  re^nrded  foot  presentation  as  an  indication  for  extraction,  and 
taught  a  better  method  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  latter,  convened  presentation 
of  the  buttockB  into  that  of  the  feet»  or  applied  the  forceps,  rendered  (rood  service  in 
his  teachings  regarding  the  Ca:'sarean  section,  rpci>mmended  in  placenta  pra'via 
separation  of  the  edge  of  the  placenta  rather  thati  i>oni  trntiii<r  thronjrH  it  etc., 
atfirtned  too  fhe  existence  of  the  rnlhtilr  '  recently  again  haif-hoiiureJ,  solar  as  relates 
to  the  eariy  niunths  ot  pregnancy  ,  uiid  devised  Levret's  forceps,  perforator  and 
pinceiiiaux  germes.  Levret  had  pupils  from  all  countries.  His  " Traits  snr  1' art 
des  aecouehements*'  etc.  was  published  at  Paris  in  1733.  The  versatile  and  un- 
prejudiced 

.  Antoins  Petit  (171H>1794),  likewise  of  Paris, 
nnpr^udiced,  because,  although  a  physician,  he  did  not  despise  surgery  and  mid- 
wifeiy  (a  very  exceptional  matter  in  that  time),  and  Pean  must  be  counted  among 
the  eminent  tcarhpts  of  midwifery  in  Pari-.  Petits  'Traill  des  maladies  dps 
fpmmes  emcintes  etc.  appeared  after  the  death  of  the  author  in  IHOO.  Pean 
tiourished  about  the  middle  of  the  IHth  century,  but  appears  to  have  left  no  writiniSB. 
The  second  among  the  obstetricians  of  that  day  was 

Francois  Anoe  Deleubtk  (born  1737), 
a  teacher  at  Paris,  who  rendered  special  service  to  the  doctrine  of  version,  which  he 
tangfat  should  be  performed  immediately  after  rupture  of  the  membranes  before  the 
escape  of  the  waters.  He  likewise  divides  the  doctrine  of  extraction  from  that  of 
podalic  version,  and  remarks  that  the  former  operation  nprd  not  necevgnnlv  always 
follow  the  latter.  In  Csesarean  scr-tinn  ho  advi.ses  the  incision  to  be  made  in  tlie 
linea  alba,  because  here  no  vr  ^.<el^  are  injured.  Traite  des  accouchemenUs,  Pans 
1770. — Reliance  upon  the  aid  of  nature  in  parturition  found  an  eminent  advocate 
iu  the  famona 

Fr.  L.  J.  Sclav  RES  dk  Renhac  (died  1772) 
ia  pupil  of  the  Parisian  practitioner  Pean),'  who  died  young  ot  tobercnlosts.  He 
discussed  excellently  the  mechanism  of  labor,  especially  in  presentations  of  the  head. 
His  "Diasertatio  de  parto  viribus  maternts  absoluto''  appeared  in  1771,  and  marked 
on  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  €»bstetric  art.  In  this  work  hr  reekoTis  prc'-entafions 
of  the  feet,  buttocks,  face  and  knees  among  those  whii-h  need  not  iiecosai  ily  bi» 
terminated  artificially,  a  doctrine  which  was  contested  down  to  the  time  of  Boer. 
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In  coigaDCtion  with  the  phytidan  oext  mentioned,  nnd  following  in  the  botete|w  of 
Smellie  <1762),  he  put  the  finishing  ttatifce  co  the  doctrine  of  the  culbnte.  Hie  pupil 

Jean  Louis  Baudblooqus,  Sr.,  (1746-1810), 

who  rendered  < n  't  nt  service  in  his  teuchings  regarding  the  pelvis,  and  invented  an 
externiil  pclvim»'ter.  basod  his  own  views  upon  those  of  his  mast«r.  Baudelocque  was 
an  oppouuDt  uT  tiie  artiticial  induction  of  premature  labor,  and  still  more  oi  h^mpiiv- 
aeotomj'.  He  admitted  only  —  i)6  positions  of  the  foetus.  L'  art  des  accouehemente, 
Paris,  17l«l. 

Jean  Fban^ois  Sacohbb  (died  1822), 

like  SolajT^s  de  Kenbae  a  pupil  of  Jean  Serre  a  professor  in  Montpellier,  was  a 
mortal  enemy  of  Buudolocque  and  involved  the  latter  io  a  notorious  medical  scandal 
suit  Sacombe  km  a  ftinfitic  in  his  defpnc*^  <vf  thr-  powers  of  nature  and  diRcardfd  oil 
operationHi.  lie  desired  to  have  all  midwifery  entrusted  simply  to  physicians  and 
mid  wires,  and  founded  an  "Anti-C«sarean<-seottQn  School".  From  a  medical  fanatic 
he  became,  as  often  a  happens,  a  snhaequent  charlatan,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
affirm  that  he  would  rise  upon  the  eurih  a^atn  after  his  death. — The  operation  of 
Symphyseotomy,  fir^t  rerommended  in  I7ti8by 
Jean  Renk  Si«;ArLT  of  I*aris. 

jvpproved  by  Camper  and  actually  pfi(V»rmpd  upon  .MuUhuic  Soutliot  by  Si«!:au!l  with 
the  jissistnnce  of  Alphonse  Leroy  7 42- ISlfi)  in  1777,  e:(cited  great  attention  and 
long  disputes  regarding  the  grounds  for  and  afcainst  its  performance.  The  operation 
was  directed  against  Cttsarean  section.  This  first  operation  terminated,  indeed,  in 
vesical  fistula  and  prolapse  of  the  vagina  and  uterus,  but  a  living  child  was  hon,  and 
thp  oppfrtiion  then  found  u  few  imitntorK  in  nil  fount rie.s.  A niong  thete  were  C.  C. 
von  Siebold.  Miir.^inna,  Fr.  Max  Fr.  von  Hiiy;en,  ilu-  last  time  (provisionnlly — for 
everything  recur.s  Hgatii  in  medicine!)  in  lh20.  i  o-dny,  however,  the  operation  is 
entirely  abandoned,  having  been  practised  about  57  times,  with  the  preservation  of 
38  mothers  and  31  children.  The  defense  of  Cassarean  section  in  opposition  to 
Symphyseotomy  was  undertaken  among  others  by 

TufconoRK  Etiknnk  L,\i  verjat  (died  1800). 

who  also  broupht  forward  a  new  incision  for  the  former  operation,  un  oblique  incision 
on  th**  sidf*  tnnard  whu  h  the  uterus  most  inclined.    Pierre  Victor  Coutouly  in  1788 

introduced  :i  kiml  dl  (-(-iiliaiotribf. 

JACt^i  Es  Andke  Millot  (1738-1811; 
was  an  independent  observer.  Jean  Bmfaier  d'Ablaincourt  (t.  e.  of  Abluneonrt) 
translated  Deventer's  treatise  on  obstetric  opprations,  and  thus  falsely  acquired  the 
repntation  of  a  promoter  of  the  doctrinr  of  the  pelvic  inclination  and  pelvic  axis. 
Pierre  Roussel  il7»2-lS02)  awakened  a  special  literature  by  his  book  entitled 
"Syst^me  physique  et  moral  de  la  femme  ".    Most  of 

b.  The  Italians 

were  edueatL'd  in  the  French  doctrines  and  often  under  French  teachers 
(paiLlcuhiily  Lovret),  anil  they  accordingly,  in  most  respects,  followed  the 
footsteps  of  their  masters.  Germnii  mldwifefy  also  gainetl  some  infloence 
in  Italy.  We  should  notice :  Gins.  Vespa,  Domenico  Ferraro,  and  e^pccially 
Paolo  Asaalini,  chief  physician  of  the  Italian  army,  who  was  with  Napoleon 
in  Egypt.  The  latter  was  a  [>upil  of  Baudelocque,  and  invented  an 
instrument  for  compression  of  the  head,  a  sort  of  cepbalotribe,  an  extractor 
of  the  bea^l  and  a  trepan-perforator. 
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Text-books  were  written  also  by  Nannoni  in  Naples;  Nessi  in  Pavia;  Horatio 
Valoia ;  P.  I'rb.  Galeotti  in  Naples,  a  pupil  of  Nannoni;  Francesco  Asdriibali  in 
B>ome;  Piccolo  in  Verona;  Antunio  Galli  in  Holo^na;  Cattani  and  Nerozzi  of  tlie 
sanui  piftoe;  Luigi  Calza  in  Padua,  the  ewlieit  (1769)  special  profeator  of  oliatefrieft 
in  luljr,  and  Franc.  Yalle  in  Florence,  the  latter  of  whom  was  a  specially  eminent 
representative  of  the  French  school.  German  midwifery  was  created  in  Italy  by 
Oaleotti's  translation  of  Koederer's  book,  and  bv  Montpg^ia's  translation  of  the 
works  of  Stein. — Maria  drlla  Donnp  and  Anna  Mtirandi  Manzolini  U716-1774)  distiit* 
Suiabed  themselves  as  practical  and  scientific  female  obatetrician^. 

c.  The  Spaniards 

obtained  obstetrical  text-books  through  V.  ^'iilart  and  J.  de  Navas  iii 
>Iadrid.    Among  the 

with  whom  in  the  begmning  of  the  oentaiy  sctentiflc  midwifery  occupied  ft 
•very  low  position/  we  m&y  by  anticipation  reckon  the  obstetricians  who 
displayed  their  activity  in  Strassburg,  a  city  which  at  that  time  proved 
itself  in  midwifery^  as  at  an  earlier  period  in  surgery,  one  of  the  most 
excellent  and  earliest  introducers  of  foreign  science  into  Germaoy.  These 
were : 

Joh.  Jac.  Fried  (1689-1769),  the  father,  and  his  assisUnt  and  teacher 
of  midwives  J.  6.  Scheid,  who  translated  hfc  Motte's  work  into  German  in 
1732 ;  Friedas  successors  Josias  Weigen  (died  1773)  and  G.  Albr  Fried 
(died  1773)  the  son,  as  well  as  Joh.  Friedr.  Ehrmann  (1739->1794),  son  of 
the  Strassbnrg  clinician  rendered  famous  by  Goetbe,  Joh.  Christ  Ehrmann 
(1710-1790).  These  taught  in  the  city  (not  univ^ity)  lying-in  hospital, 
which  furnished  80-130  births  per  3*ear,  and  to  which  men  were  admitted. 
At  all  events  the  inllucnce  of  their  educational  activity  extended  chiefly' 
over  Germany.   So  too 

JoH.  Ehrrnfried  TuEBESit's  (1717-1758). 
a  papit  of  the  elder  Fried  and  a  native  of  Hirsehberg  in  Silesia,  wrote  an  obstetrical 

text-book.  He  was  tbe  son  of  Adam  Christ.  Thebesius,  the  discoverer  in  l70Hof  the 
go-calle»1  foramina  Tlii  "'<->ii  of  rfip  hvnrt  Atnithpr  pupil  of  Fried,  far  surpassing 
Thebe.'»iu>  in  i rii port!) iin-  Mini  iutluonce.  wns  iIm»  iiii:i  niou< 

Jon,  (jKORd  ll<)iiKKKU  (l72G-17lj.'V'  of  SlnusHburi;, 
who  \v!i>  eullt'tj  nt  the  iiistiim  f  nf  FIf\!lf>r,  to  (ji<»tliiiir«*n  i  17.il  I  a-;  liie  first  <_i<'riiiiiii 
profe.sHor  ol  niidwilery,  and  erected  there  the  Hrnt  nursery  of  sci+'nliHc  obistetrii'iuns 
in  Germany.  He  founded  the  science  of  obstetrics  upon  the  basis  of  anatomy  and 
ph.rstolo|[j,  banished  the  medical  and  exairperated  instrumental  niidwifi-ry  of  his  day, 
and  aided  manual  midwifery  to  assume  its  proper  ponition  (Kohlfs).  Tbe  doctrine  of 
the  pelvie  axis  in  elucidation  of  the  inclination  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  determination 

1.  Job.  Andreas  Deiscli  of  Augsburg,  a  pupil  of  Fried,  e.     employed  sharp  instru- 
ments 39  times  In  St  btfths  during  a  slufcle  year.  Joh.  Uan.  Mlttelliaeuser  In 

Weissenfels.  however,  "began  to  cut  and  slash  "  as  soon  as  every  tiling  was  not 
pri'cisfly  normal.  In  this  wny  lu'  liad  a  dcatli-raft'  of  only  ')  _*(»  per  cent.  It 
Vim  stiii  tbe  cu<(tom,  bolli  duiing  piefiiiancy  and  atier  lalmr,  to  perlorm  venesec- 
tion, and  this  was  particularly  tbe  case  in  puerperal  fever. 
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of  llie  iaUer,  depends  upon  Joh.  Jac  Miiller  —  Basel,  1746  —  «ijowas  tbe  first  lo 
ileterraine  the  inclination  of  the  Hupcrior  opening.  —  From  the  school  of  Roderer 
proceed«d  the  anatomist  and  sktUal  obsletriciao  H.  A.  Wrisberg,  Rdderer's  nic- 
«e«ior;  J.  8.  Chr.  Sommer  (1740-1802)  in  Brunswick  (pelvic  axis,  a  doctrine  which, 
however,  he  did  not  advance;  preicaaDCy  witboat  preceding  menstruation),  and  tbe 
Marburg  professor 

Oeoro  Wiijielm  Stein.  Sr..  (17^7-1803)  of  Cassel. 
who  marka  an  epoch  in  the  field  of  German  midwifery,  thougli,  on  the  whole,  be 
remained  true  to  tbe  French  school.  He  bad  been  educated  under  Levret  and 
diffused  the  teachings  of  his  master  in  his  home.  Stein  was  particularly  active  in 
determining  carefully  the  dimensions  of  the  pelvic  in  the  living  female,  in  order  to 
base  thereupcMi  the  indications  for  operative  interference.  He  invented  in  1772  the 
lir5t  German  pelvimeter  an  insirument  for  measuring  the  inclination  nf  tlip  pelvis, 
Hud  gave  the  firsit  thorough  description  of  tin  inalacosteon  pelvis.  He  improved  the 
teachings  regarding  version  and  punicuiarly  the  employment  of  tbe  forceps  and 
Csesarean  section,  and  bronght  forward  instruments  for  fuptoring  the  memlmnes  (a 
finger-rin}t),  a  perforator,  haby-scale  etc.  Many  of  his  teachings  are  still  held  in 
honor. 

Besides  Heister.  Schaarschmidt.  Kaltschmidt  and  BrtlniuT  in  GiVttingen, 
the  surgeons  and  obstetricians  of  Hcrliii  proniotrd  llu'  utlvanccun'tit  of 
ini(lwiforv  in  Gertnany,  though  in  a  less  deg^ree  tliiui  those  already  mentioned, 
wild  iK  izan  their  activity  c*»nt('n)|)oraueou8ly  with  IluUerer.  AmoDg  these 
Berlin  snrgoons  we  may  uifulion 

Joii.  Friedr.  Meckel  (1714  1774). 
who.  at  the  instance  of  Eller,  was  nominated  (ITjI)  teacher  to  the  school  for  mid- 
wives  in  the  Cbarite.   He  was  followed  by  Joach.  Fried.  Henckel,  a  pupil  of  Or^goire 
and  Rdderer  in  midwifer}*,  who  was  the  first  in  Germany  to  advocate  incision  of  ihe 
linea  alba  in  Cesarean  section.    Henckel  wns  foitowed  hy 

JoH.  Piiii,.  H.voEN  (17:U-17*.»r);  of  Tuntzenhauaen  near  Weissens4?e, 

a  srlf  educated  man  who  had  worked  wmv  np  ftcini  the  deepryt  pfnrrfy.  Origin- 
ally »*oinpafiy  Hurgeon,  he  came  tt^  i)e  surgeon-cuuiicillor  and  professor.  To  the 
very  end  of  his  life  his  Berlin  colleagues  omitted  no  opportunity  of  twitting  him  upon 
his  bumble  origin.   He  recommended  the  forceps  of  Levret,  as  did  also 

Hkistricu  Nrpomuk  vom  Crantk  (1722-1797)  of  Luxemburg, 
a  pupil  of  van  Swieten  and  the  inaugurator  (1754)  of  a  new  school  of  midwifery  in 
Vienna.  Von  Crantk  ha<l  Im  vti  educated  as  an  obstetrician  in  Kngland  and  France, 
and  was  a  very  popular  t<  uciM  r  chiefly  of  midwivi  >  Ivut  al.so  of  medical  ^tlnit  rits, 
who  were  permitted  to  share  in  his  instruction.  He  was  an  advocate  of  natural  mid- 
vrlfery  and  the  forceps,  and  dii<carded  all  manipulations,  cutting  instruments  etc. 
His  successor  was 

Val.  Fkru.  Lebvacukr  (died  1707), 
who  took  Crantz's  position  after  the  latter  in  t7(>0  (?)  had  been  chosen  professor  of 
the  theorj'  of  modi«  ine  in  place  of  Melchior  Stocrck.    Be.sides  theite 

Raphael  Steidele  (17.*»7-1821  )  of  Innsbruck, 

the  predeces.sor  of  Rrter  profe.^.'^or  of  theoretical  uiidwiferv  from  17!»7,  and 

Ant.  Joii.  Ke(  iiukr(]Kr,  teacher  of  the  actual  royal  and  imperial 

9  u  rgeo  n  -  i  n  -o  rd  i  n  ar} 

Si.MON  Zeller,  a  noble  of  Zcllt»rh<  rg. 
wereUkewise  teachers  in  this  department.   The  latter,  like  all  the  Vienna  obstetricians 
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mentioned,  rendered  good  service  in  the  determination  of  the  naturul  termination  of 
labor -- especially  in  face  presentations.  He  also  endeavored  to  prove  by  experi- 
ments upon  rabbits  that  sypliilis  took  its  ori>;in  from  polyandria  (Prokscb). 

Joii.  Melitsch  (died  1811), 
a  pupil  of  Stark,  taught  from  1793  in  the  lyiniz-in  liospital  founded  in  Prague  in  1789. 
The  earlier 

Stepran  Weszf>remi  (born  1723), 
a  versatih'  and  famous  phj'sician  of  Debreczin  in  Ilunjrnrj',  .should  also  be  mentioned 
here  as  an  ob.stetrieian,  in  connexion  with  the  Austrians  alread3'  noticed.    In  Jena 

JoH.  Christ.  Stakk,  Sr.,  (175.V1><11) 

was  an  important  obstetrician,  well  known  for  his  invention  of  instruments  (placental 
spoon,  a  ring-knife  for  dismemberment  of  the  fu-tus,  special  forceps,  pelvimeter  etc.), 
the  practice  of  Cjcsaroan  section,  and  for  his  publication  of  an  "Archiv  fiir  GebnrLs- 
hilfe,  Frauenzimmer-  und  neugeborener  Kinderkrankheiten."  ,\n  eminent  obstet- 
rician of  Marburg  was 

JoH.  Dav.  Busch  (iK)rn  1755). 
who  survived  into  the  19th  century. 

J.  r.  Gehler  i  l7;V2-I79r)»  of  Leipzig,  Job.  Mflchior  Aepli  in  Diessenhofen  on  the 
Rhine,  Jodocus  Ehrhart  I  17t>G-l?'27)  and  Liidw.  Ad.  Appun,  rendered  good  service 
in  ihc  discussion  of  the  removal  of  the  placenta,  that  is  its  e.xpulsion  by  the  natural 
forces.  L'p  to  this  period  the  placenta  had  been  removed  immediately,  without  even 
waiting  to  tie  the  cord.  Chr.  .lac.  Seyler  i  under  the  presidency  of  (».  P.  Schaeber) 
refuted  the  doctrine  which  had  remained  in  vogue  from  the  time  of  the  .Ancients 
down  to  that  day,  viz.  that  in  placenta  pra'via  the  placenta  fell  down  before  the  com- 
mencement of  labor  (De  placenta-  uterina?  morbis'',  1709).  an<l  Paul  .Scheel  in  1799 
first  brought  forward  puncture  of  the  membranes  as  a  means  for  the  artificial  induc- 
tion of  premature  labor  in  contractions  of  the  pelvis  etc.  To-day  this  operation  is  a 
popular  means  of  procuring  abortion! 

e.  The  English 

did,  indeed,  likewise  receive  an  impulse  from  France,  yet  the}*  built  u\y 
their  midwifery,  free  from  the  actual  tutelage  of  French  doctrines,  much 
more  independently  than  was  the  case  with  the  Germans  in  the  18th 
centur}-.  They  exercised  too.  particularly  towards  the  close  of  the  century, 
a  great  influence  upon  Germany. 

Indisputably  the  most  important  Knglish  obstetrician  of  this  epoch  was 

WiM.iAM  Smellie  (1(J8(>-176:J)  of  London. 
He  advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  head  during  labor  and  that  of  the 
contracted  pelvis  i  besides  the  rachitic  pelvis  already  known,  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  malacosteori  pelvis  ami  the  generally  contracted  pelvis),  was  the  first  to  estimate 
the  conjuguta  vera  from  the  conjugata  dingonalis,  pointerl  out  succe^sfully  once  more 
the  operation  of  cephalic  version  as  well  as  version  by  the  breech,  although  he 
ordinarily  converted  breech  presentations  into  footling  and  then  extracted,  or  in 
breech  presentationsf  e.Ttracted  with  blunt  hooks.  Smellie  invented  numerous 
instruments,  including  a  forceps  with  a  so-called  Enclish  lock,  which  is  used  alino.st 
exclusively  in  England  down  to  the  present  day,  and  is  covered  with  leather.'  He 
also  invented  a  special  perforator,  blunt  hooks  etc.    |  His  "  Treatise  on  the  Theory 

1.  Tltis  is  no  longer  true.  (H.) 
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and  Practiee  of  Hidwiferj"  appeared  at  London  1T62.]  —  It  Soiellie  gloriedl  ia 

instruments, 

William  Ih  ntkr  (1718-1783), 

on  tlie  othnr  luind,  was  an  pnpmy  of  instrumental  tnidw  ifV-ry,  and  a  sppeia!  oppoT5«'n* 
of  the  forceps,  iudeed,  be  whk  in  the  habit  of  exbibitinu  his  owu  lorct'psi  lo  du 
hearers  all  covered  with  rust.  Hunter  recommended  version  b^'  the  breech,  described 
the  membrana  decidua  Bnnterii.  and  published  in  177i  an  elegant  "Anatomia  uteri 
humani  grayidi  tabulis  illnstrata'*  in  Latin  and  English.^A  rival  of  thefe  obstetrical 
worthies  was  the  eminent  observer 

Thomas  Denman  (1733-1815), 

who  rendered  exceHenl  service  by  hiu  tenchiriys  rehitive  to  natural  labor.  lecom- 
tiiendpd  artiHciuI  induttioii  of  preniRlure  hibor  in  Ciises  of  irreat  contrHCtion  f>?  tf  * 
pelvis*  insteiid  of  Ca'sareau  sectiots  (tiit>  foi  mi'r  operation  was  first  performed  b\ 
obstetrician  Mucuulay  in  1750),  and  Hpotiianeous  version  in  arm  preseotailot* 
(Denman  s  version),  observed  the  portability  of  puerperal  fever  by  p)ij6ictans  and 
nurses  etc.  He  too  was  no  gi-eat  admirer  of  the  foreeps  and  of  instruments  geDer> 
allj.  "  His  Introdaction  to  the  Practice  of  Midwiferr"  appeared  in  London,  1787. 
John  Aitkkn, 

a  professor  in  Bdiribiirj^h,  who  coiuniittfd  Huicide  in  1790  while  laboring  under 
delirium  tremenf,  invriired  the  operation  of  s!.wiii;r  nnl  a  piefp  of  thf  pflvif  h<iv.e» 
(pelviolomy  I  t<>  repiact'  Ca'sareaii  scctiofi,  and  a  tliiniMo  for  pmicniri-  ot  tlit-  m.-a- 
brano-^  etc.  [His  "Principles  of  Midwifery  or  Puerperal  Medicine  appeart'd  ai 
Edinburgh  in  1784.] 

Sir  Fielding  Ould  (1710-1789), 

a  famous  Dublin  obstetrician  and  a  pupil  of  Or^goire,  advanced  our  knowledge  of  the 
progress  of  the  bead  during  labor,  invented  a  drill<shnped  perforator  etc.   [A  treatise 

on  midwifery,  Dublin,  1742.J 

Sir  Richard  Manninuiiam  (died  1749)  of  London 

looked  upon  podalic  version  as  the  chief  means  for  terminating  difticuli  labors, 
thou<rh  h»*  also  mentions  the  forceps.  [In  l~'M*  he  cBtabli^hed  in  his  nwn  hoi»s»-  ih«- 
6r8t  private  lying-in  asylum  in  London.  Uis  ''Arti»  ob^tel^icuriu■  Com}>«ttdium  tsm 
Theoriam  quam  Praxin  spectans",  a  collection  of  obstetric  aphoritints,  appeared  at 
London  in  1739.] 

RoBVET  Wallace  JouN<toN  (about  1709) 
observed  the  normal  coarse  of  labor,  was  the  first  to  teach  the  oblique  position  of  the 
head  at  the  pelvi*-  outlet,  measured  fin  jx  lvis  with  the  simple  hand  and  broujrhi  fur- 
ward  a  forceps  with  a  strong  pelvic  and  perineal  curve.   [New  iijstein  of  midwifery, 
London  lTf'.!»  } 

John  Hi  kiv.n  fl»;97-1771)  of  Vork 

supplied  5!oin«'  oi rviit loiis  on  living  ciilMrcn  delivered  by  rje»«urt  an  t>ectu>n  after  tbe 
death  ot  the  mother,  and  devised  the  lateral  position  "  lor  parturient  women.  His 
*'  Essay  towards  a  complete  new  System  of  Midwifery"  appeared  at  London,  1751. 

William  Osborne  (1732-1808)  of  London 
was  an  opponent  of  Cesarean  section,  in  place  of  which  he  recommended  perforaUon, 
even  in  the  case  of  living  children.  He  developed  the  doctrine,  since  his  day  in 
vogue  in  England,  that  the  child  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  safety  of  the  mother.  Uis 
"  Essays  on  the  practice  of  midwifery  in  natural  and  difficult  labors"  appeared  at 
London  in  IT'.i'J. 

John  Leakk  nliod  171»*ii  of  Loi»don, 
whose  name  will  be  again  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  intttruction  iq 
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midirifoiy,  recommended  in  iirofuae  btomorrhaget  to  wrap  the  legs  in  cold  wet  towela, 
invented  a  forceps  etc.  [He  wrote  a  text-book  entitled  '*  lecture  introductory  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  midwiferj",  London,  1773.] 

[To  whom  we  ma;  add : 
William  Giffard, 

"Sur^»*nn  nnd  nmn-midwife "  of  Ix)iidon,  whase  "Cases  of  midwifcrv  ",  puljlished 
posthmmmsly  hy  Kdward  Hody  in  I7H4,  was  the  lir^t  Kn>:lish  work  to  *le>cribe  and 
depict  the  En};lish  forceps.  Giffard  describes  a  caao  in  which  be  employed  hia 
^'extractor*"  in  1726. 

EDMVNik  Chapman  of  London, 
whose  "  Treatise  on  the  improvement  of  midwifery"  etc.   (London  1733)  contributed 
largely  to  the  dilFasioi)  of  a  knowled>.'e  of  the  midwifery  forceps,  though  he  gave  no 

plate  of  his  forcep.H  until  his  socnnd  edition  in  1735.  Chapman  was  very  conservative 
in  hifi  teachin;rs,  bfliovinjr  that  almost  all  ra«c<«  vr>u\d  hv  tfvniinated  by  the  hand  or 
the  forceps.    He  bud  employed  the  forcepb  ail  least  as  early  iis  172i{. 

Alkxander  Hamilton  (dio»l  lRO*i). 
professor  of  midwifery  in  Edinburgh  and  author  of  "  Elemeuti  of  the  practice  of 
midwifery"  (1775),  with  treatises  on  the  diseases  of  women  and  children. 

OsOBOl  COUNBBLL, 
a  surgeon  and  obstetrician  of  London,  who  in  his  "Art  of  midwifery**  etc.  (London. 
1752)  recommends  emetics  and  sternutatories  to  facilitate  labor,  locether  with 
manual  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  in  ri):i<lity  of  that  organ.  He  thinks  that  footling 
prefpntation*  nhrnys  dnnand  artificinl  aid,  and  that  face  preHcniations,  incapable  of 
COnvernion  into  ttuit  ui  ttie  ucciput,  require  version  or  the  lorcepti. 

Bautiioi.omkw  MnssK  (1712-1740)  of  Dublin, 
who  in  11^')  toimded  at  his  own  e.xpen8e  the  Dublin  Lyiug-in  HoBpital,  the  first 
institution  of  its  kind  in  Great  Britain. 

Treatises  on  midwifery  were  also  published  by  Benj.  Pugh  of  Chelmsford  (1T46) ; 
William  Rowley  of  London  (about  17R9);  James  Sims  (1741-1820),  who  edited  in 
1787  '  The  principles  and  practice  of  niidwif*  r;  liy  Edward  Foster";  and  Charles 
White  of  Manchester  (1772),  who  has  been  already  mcnlioned  for  hia  introduction  of 
resection.  ' 

Edward  Btgby  (1747-1821)  of  Norwich  wrote  a  &mous  treatise  on  ante  partum 
haimorrhage  (1775). 

Ciisarean  section  was  discussed  hy  William  Simmona  of  Manche-^ter  (171)8). 
James  V'aiisrhan  of  Leice^tt-r  f  1778},  the  father  of  Sir  Henry  Halford,  and  Wm.  Dea.'-e' 
of  Dublin  (1785).  Nathaniel  Hulme  of  London  (1772)  and  Philip  Pitt  Walsh  {,1787) 
studied  the  subject  of  puerperal  fever.  Thos.  Dawkes  of  Huntington  wrote  a  manual 
for  mid  wives  (1736);  Thomas  Thompson  (1752),  a  vindication  of  man-midwifery, 
while  BlizHljt  th  Nihell,  a  midwin-  of  London  (1760),  opposed  male  midwifery  and 
instruninntal  delivery. Chas.  Xifli.  Jenty.  prnfpspor  nf  anatomy  and  surgery  in 
Lon<i(»ii  -iipplied  in  175S  <;ntni'  plates  of  the  pregnant  uteru.s ;  .lames  Parsons,  an 
"Klenchus  uyna'Copathologicus  et  obstetricarius "  {London,  1741  and  Dan.  Peter 
Layard  of  London,  a  "Pharmacopoeia  in  usum  gravidarum,  pucrperarum*'  etc. 
(1776). 

Drinkwater  of  Hrentford,  who  left  among  hia  effects  a  pair  of  forceps  (  he  died 
172?<^  ;  .^)hn  Mawbray,  whose  "Female  physician  "  appeared  in  1721,  and  who  is 
gaid  to  have  been  the  earli'  st  teacher  of  midwifery  in  Great  iirilatti;  Maxwell  Oarl- 
shore  (1732-1812)  of  London  and  Joseph  Clarke  (1758-1834),  master  of  the  Dublin 
Lying-in  Hospital,  also  merit  mention.  H.] 
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f.  The  Dnteh, 

besides  tbe  obstetricians  more  or  *]i»s  ooanected  with  the  forc^i^s-questioii. 
viz» : 

Cornelius  Bdkelman,  Jan  de.  Bruin,  Plaatmano,  Abr.  Titsinirb,  Jac.  de  Visacbcr, 
Hugo  van  do  Poll.  Ratblauw,  Job.  Dan.  Scbiichting  (born  1705).  van  der  S«a«, 

Corn.  Plevier, 

can  point  to  tbe  versatile  Pieter  Camper  alone  as  an  obstetrician  of  ^reatar 
importance.  Tie  was  thn  author  of  the  proposal  of  S3-mphy8eotomy. 
After  Job.  Huwo  {<V\od  1725)  of  Haarlem  had  first  undertaken  obstetrical 
measurements  and  Deventer  bad  first  'pointed  out  tbe  inclination  of  tbe 
{>elvis  (Levrct  wrote  on  tbe  subject  without  any  measurements).  Camper 
also  determined  more  carefully  the  pelvic  axis  and  gave  the  inclination  of 
the  pelvis  at  75°  etc. — Tn  Holland,  whose  medical  schools  tbe  Northmen  of 
that  day  preferred  to  attend,  was  educated  tbe 

g.  Dane 

Balth.  Joh.  von  liuchwnld  (1697  to  after  1760),  professor  in  Copenbag;eo, 
whose  pupil,  the  f:un(»us 

Cun.  .Ion.  Bkhckh  (1724-1787) 
was  iHc  tniK-ln  r  ot  liir  Daiii'^h  obstetrician 

Matth.  S.vxtoiu'U  (1740-1800). 
Saxtorph  rendered  good  service  in  his  teachings  relative  to  natural  delivery  of  tW 
head,  and  in  the  introduction  of  the  forceps  into  Denmark.   He  even  broujrbt  lorwaid 
a  forceps  of  his  own. 

The  forceps  were  first  introduced  into  Denmark  hy  Janus  Rinp  (1681-1761),  who 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  \  ct>:jitile  -Tanus  Banj:  f  1 7!17-1808),  a  papil  of  S»i- 
torph.  Umi^  in  1774  fixed  the  an^lo  uf  inclination  ot  the  pelvis  vpry  nearly  correctly 
at  5o°,  and  also  tau>;ht  the  mode  ot  <  ntniiiLf  of  the  shoulders  into  ilie  pelvis  —  Jn 

h.  Sweden 

Henn.  Schuetcerkranz  (1713-1802)  aod  Joh.  Kraak  (1745-1810)  wen 
teachers  of  midwifery,  and  Olof  af  Acrel  also  devoted  his  atfentioii  to  this 
branch.   Among  the 

i.  Russians 

Baron  Jos.  .Jao.  von  Mohrenbeim  was  active,  though  he  did  not  speciaUy 
advance  tbe  art. 

6.  AHATOMT  AHD  FBYSIOLOQI.  PAIHOI«OQXOAL  AND  a£Bi:&AL:AIATO]IT. 

Anatom3%  after  the  cultivation  which  it  had  received  in  the  precediiig 
century,  could  point  in  the  18th  oentur}'  not  so  much  to  numerous  aid 
brilliant  discoveries^  as  to  a  more  thorough  study  of  individual  bmdici 
and  of  departments  as  3'et  little  investigated.  The  harvest  to  be  resped 
by  easy  labor  had  diminished.  Hence,  anatomy  at  this  period  (as  still 
more  in  our  own  age,  which  devotes  itself  especially  to  its  varieties  sod 
topographical  relations)  was  directed  to  the  more  minnte,  less  strikir^ 
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mad  more  difllonlt  parts,  la  addition,  the  tasic  of  attaining  the  utmoai 
poMible  thoroughaeas  in  description  and  exposition  was  assigned  to  it 
more  and  more,  and  togetlier  with  this,  the  elalwration  of  anatomical  tuA» 
with  an  eje  to  physiolog}-,  and  yet  without  neglecting  the  search  for 
novelty.  On  the  whole,  there  prevailed  in  anatomy,  which  now  lud  more 
material  at  its  disposal,  a  tolerably  active  life.  This  may  be  judged  ftom 
the  considerable  number  of  capable  investigators  who  dedicated  their 
powers  to  this  subject,  as  well  as  from  the  not  inconsiderable  number  of 
new  ideas  and  facts  which  they  acquired. 

Microscopic  anatomy,  which  had  been  created  and  at  once  extensively 
atodied  in  tlie  17th  century,  suffered,  like  normal  anatomy,  a  relative 
qaieacence.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Brisseau-Mirbel  held  that  the  tissuea 
—  he  applied  his  theory  chiefly  to  plants,  but  it  was  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  animal  tissues  —  originated  from  cellular  and  tubular  struct- 
ures ;  Medicns  looked  upon  them  as  originating  from  fibres;  SpreDgel, 
from  vesicles,  whose  growth  was  accomplished  by  the  reception  of  water, 
and  Wolfl^  from  drops  of  the  succus  nutritius  (subsequently  named  by 
Hugo  von  Mohl  "protoplasma**),  which  transformed  themselves  into  cell- 
cavities. 

Pathological  and  general  anatomy,  both  of  which  were  destined  to 
control  the  medicine  of  the  19th  century,  were  newly  created,  not  indeed 
as  adences  jter     but  yet  as  special  branches  of  science. 

A  still  more  important  acquisition  of  the  18th  century  in  the  sphere 
of  the  fbndamental  sciences  of  medicine  was  unquestion^ly  the  revival 
and  more  active  study  of  experimental  physiology,  a  field  which,  from  the 
works  of  Oalen  on  this  matter  down  to  the  time  of  Harvey  (who  certainly 
made  a  most  brilliant  beginning),  had  lain  almost  entirely  fallow,  and  even 
after  Harvey*s  discovery  bad  once  more  remained  rather  quiet 


This  revival,  which  marks  a  genuine  epoch  in  the  hisU^r^-  of  medicine, 
was  effected  by  the  German-Swiss 

Alhkrt  von  rTALi.F.n  rnOR  1777)of  Berne,  a  man  genernlly  called  in 
the  last  century  (like  H ijipocrau-s  in  his  own  age)  "the  Croat"  TTaller 
was  a  universal  and  indelatigab'e  savant,  of  ingenious  natural  eiulowiiieiiLs, 
marvellous,  almost  unique.  ca{)ac-itv  tor  work  and  foiKstneiitiousiiess,  a  man 
of  inextinguishable  love  lor  art  au«l  '-i  i.  ncr  and  one  of  the  greatest  medical 
Uuukers  of  all  time,  one  who  distinguished  huuselt  too  as  a  notable  poet, 
botanist  and  statesman. 

In  art,  science  and  life  Huller  was  an  almost  tj'pical  repre.'^entiuivp'  of  tlu^  8wi.s.s. 
He  posseRsed  in  the  hi|;he8i  degree  the  assiduity,  industry  and  teuaciouH  eudurunce 
of  his  nation.  As  a  poet  too,  he,  like  all  Swiss  poets  down  to  the  present  day,  never 
passed  beyond  the  didactic  and  the  boine<apon.  His  life  was  one  of  the  graeteit 
modM^,  Yet  be  alto  poBaeiaed  diipnlatiouBoefs,  love  hr  hie  eonntry  and  hie 
eoantiyoienf  and  the  lordlinets,  the  self^eMeein  and  the  aristocratic  devovtneBS  (the 
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latter  in  Hftller'ft  old  age  dejcenerMted  into  actual  pietUiD,M)  peculiar  to  i  wpabliw 

|>atricians.  from  one  of  whose  most  respected  families  he  sprung,    HU  father  vaa  a 
jurist.    He  dic<i,  linwpvfr  whpn  thp  yoinijr  and  sickly  Haller  wa^  only  twelve  T*^r^ 
old,  though  nu  (I  itliriy  scholar.    For  since  liis  eighth  year  Ilali"  r,  yi<  Idin;:  i<  u  pre- 
mature passion  for  literary  compilation,  besides  bis  ordinary  school  x^&ks-  had  pre- 
pared compendinnuB  on  the  signification  of  German  and  foreign  worde.  and  2M 
lYtogiaphtcal  extraeto  from  the  dietionarj  of  Bajle  and  MorM.    Tha  latter  he 
•subseqnently  utilized  in  his  "  BibUotheca*".     Kron)  hi^  tenth  year  he  wrote  poema  im 
•Latin  and  German.  At  fifteen  he  went  to  the  university  of  Tubingen,  where  Duverooy 
and  the  botanist  Rud.  .Tne.  Camerarius  ( 1065-1721  \  th**  first  accurate  dp=(  n'Ler  of 
the  sexual  organs  of  plunt.s  (Thomas  Millinirron  as  early  as  I0i6  hail  pointed  them 
<out),  were  his  teachern.    In  the  second  year  of  his  sojourn  at  TUbiDgeti  be  wrote  an 
anatomical  article  in  opposition  to  Coschwits.    In  1726  Haller  went  to  Lpy^en. 
>rhere  Boerbaave  and  Albiooe  leained  in  him  their  most  indostrious  |»]n1.   At  the 
-age  of  19  he  reeeivcd       decree  of  doctor,  after  which  he  began  hif;  long  dispute  with 
the  iatro-mathcmatician  Bamberger  and  made  a  trip  to  England,  where  he  rnjojod 
the  anatomical  instruction  of  .lamp?  Douglas  (1H75~1742K  wfio  dpsired  to  retain 
Haller  witli  him.    The  latter,  howovor,  preferrfd  lo  <:(>  to  Piiris  iti  order  to  \.^3.r 
le  Dran  and  Winslow.    In  the  excess  of  his  xeal  lor  anaiom\      in  Tubio^eD  he  hau 
dissected  doge  and  in  Lejden  pnrchaaed  for  a  coniiderable  sum  from  Albisns  the 
half  of  ft  corpse  —  he  here  engaged  in  grave^robbing,  and  betrayed  by  the  foal  odor 
was  compelled  to  save  himself  by  flight.    Accordingly  in  1728  he  went  to  Baaei. 
fltudied  here  botany' especially  and  mathematies  under  Jean  H^rnouUi  (1667-17481 
and  lectured  upon  the  former  subject  during  the  sickness  of  professor  Mie*:  N»xt 
Haller  luuifrtook  n  botantcii!  journey  through  Switzerland  in  company  wtth  Job 
<fesner,  uad  theu  settled  uh  u  practising  physiciuu  la  hin  native  city.    He  did  not. 
however,  neglect  to  continne  his  botanical  studies  and  lo  write  poetry,  so  that  ia  173Z 
he  published  anonymously  his  first  collection  of  poems*  Host  of  his  poema  ongioaled 
during  this  his  first  residence  in  Berae.   At  the  age  of  26  he  was  appointed  dir^ cor 
of  the  hospital  in  Berne  and  professor  of  anatomy,  in  which  latter  position  be 
occasioned  the  erection  of  an  anatomical  theater.    In  17115  he  received.  In  aciditi?  c 
the  p<>sifion  of  city  liljriirian.  hut  n.  year  later  uccejitpd  a  call  to  Odttinpen  us  prulVsj-or 
of  auutumy,  aurgery,  chemistry  and  botany.    As  he  was  entering  upon  the  unpaired 

Streets  of  Gdttingen  the  wagon  overturned,  and  as  the  resnlt  of  this  fall  Bailer's  firai 
wife  Marianne,  so  deeply  lamented  in  his  poems,  met  her  death.  His  second  wife  he 
lost  in  childbed,  together  with  the  infant,  but  his  third,  a  daughter  of  professor  Teich- 
meyer,  bore  him  four  son.s  and  four  daughters.    In  1730  Haller  wa«  appointed  English 

physician  iiiordliuiry,  ten  year>-  l!i''>r  an  English  «tate  counsellor  wliil.  hf  alK> 
jiiadc  one  of  the  nohiluy  of  the  empire  by  Maria  'riiere.>;a  and  her  tix()ruiu>  .i-poase. 
the  emperor  Francih  I.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  botanical  garden,  anatomical 
theater  and  hall  of  anatomical  drawings  in  Gdttingen,  and  of  the  "  KSnigUche  Oesell* 
schafi  der  Wisseoscbaften".  Of  the  latter  society  he  was  the  first  and  permanent 
president  as  long  as  be  lived.  In  1762  he  published  his  famous  researches  upon  the 
subject  of  irritability.  As  early  as  1746  Haller  had  been  received  into  the  great 
connci!  of  his  native  city  and  he  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  irreat  council, 
wlien  lie  returneil  liicre  forever,  until  chopcn  liandamituimi  of  hi.'?  native  canton.  In 
spite  of  the  severe  labors  which  the  public  bubinesi»  of  the  largest  of  all  the  Swiss 
cantons  occasioned  him,  he  was  enormously  active  in  literary  matters,  as  is  shown 
by  his  physiology,  his  numerous  critical  writings  and  his  famous  "Biblioihecm".  in 


1.  still  worse  he  is  ie|iorted  by  one  blographfir  to  have  said  npon  hb  deathbed  tint 
he  beUeved  nothing  at  all. 
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the  cuinpilation  of  which  he  was  usUted  by  his  pupils,  his  wife  and  children,  lie 
himaelf,  however,  wai  ao  buay  that  for  a  long  time  he  slept  and  lived  in  the  -  tibraiy. 
Yet*  in  eptle  of  his  quite  nnique  and  enormone  oofTespoiidenoe  with  the  aavanta  ef 
the  whole  world,  Hnller  never  lefia  letter  unanswered. — Hallers  permanent  inflnenoe 

ttpon  pmctical  nipdicint'  wns  otily  ftn  tndlrt'Ct  one.  Ilis  chief  iiinpnrtnncp  is  to  he 
found  more  upon  the  t lu^oretical  side  oi"  the  healitip  art,  thoujth  he  introduced  into 
Germany  the  use  ol"  the  wutch  for  the  purpose  of  counting  the  pulse.  Altliuugh  }ie 
WAS  a  professor  of  surgery  and  performed  many  vivisection8,  he  was  never  able  to 
penmade  himself  to  perform  a  single  sn^cal  operation. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  to  merely  indicate  here  the  eenices  of 
HaUer  is  impoeaible.  Haller,  like  Aristotle,  demands  a  s|>eda]  historian  of 
his  own,  and  only  an  eqnal  mind  can  estimate  him  completely  and  oonectly. 
We  point  out  oni}*  a  few  of  his  senrices : 

Haller's  anatomical  discoveries  weru  almost  all  made  dnring  his  investigations 
on  his  ehief  doetriaes  and  with  reference  to  them,  and  thos  concern  such  stmctnres 
as  come  into  consideration  in  those  doctrines.    Thns  e.  g.  he  enriched  the  anatomy 

of  the  heart,  an  or^an  upon  which  bo  had  made  numerous  studies  with  reference  to 
his  doctrine  of  iri  ittil>ility ;  then  that  nf  th<>  hniin,  the  dnrn  mater,  to  which  he  denied 
nerves;  he  pointed  out  the  venous  nature  of  the  sinusr  s,  dc.s(  riited  the  pes  hippocampi, 
studied  more  carefully  the  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  generation,  including  the  uterus 
(which  he  taught  should  be  regarded  as  a  muscle),  the  testicles  etc.  Besides  he 
advanced  oor  knowledge  of  the  lymphatic  system  by  proving,  in  opposition  to 

GnoBO  Dazcisl  Coschwitz  (1679-1729), 
the  famous  professor  of  anatomy  in  Halle,  that  the  Hngnal  veins  were  no  salivary  duct. 

In  the  history  of  development  he  made  more  complete  researches  into  tlie  devel- 
opment  of  the  fowl  (proviu):  e.  g.  that  in  the  :^8th  hour  the  6rst  trace  of  the  heart 
showed  itself,  in  the  41st  the  Hrst  trace  of  red  blood  etc.),  and  refuted  many  errors  of 
the  investigators  of  the  17th  century.  A  follower  of  the  throry  nf  preformntion  or 
evolution,'  he  also  threw  lt}rht  npon  ihr  history  of  di^veioprm  nt  ot  the  niHnimali.'i  by 
his  investigations  upun  sheep,  goats  and  cows,  defended  the  forniatiou  of  the  corpora 
Intea  in  the  place  of  the  expelled  ovule,  taught  the  origin  of  the  deetdoa  in  the  first 
13-17  days  etc.  In  his  theory  of  development  he  followed  the  assumption  that,  since 
the  creation  of  the  genus,  everj  individual  is  descended  or  derived  from  a  preceding 
individual. 

Tn  the  physiology  ot  tlie  circulation  Haller  studied  thr  mechanit«m  of  the  motion 
(tt  the  iieart,  The  iMlcrnal  ciiu.se  of  this  motion  lie  rciranlcd  as  irritability,  wliich  was 
niuiutuiued  by  the  l)lu(jd  a.s  a  merely  accidental  and  external  CHUi<e.— lie  pointed  out 
the  filling  of  the  coronary  arteries  during  the  syslole  of  the  heart,  but  denied  to  the 
arteries  all  motive  power,  assigning  the  latter  to  the  heart  alone,  since  tlie  pulsations 
of  the  heart  and  thog*  of  tlx  >tnH!lest  arteries  were  felt  at  the  same  time.  —  The  pnl> 
tnonary  veins,  according  to  Haller,  are  .smaller  than  the  pulmonar}-  arteries  because 
the  route  of  the  blood  in  them  is  shorter,  and  accordingly  more  quickly  accomplished. 


1.  That  in  the  year  1756  a  aoUtry,  Martin  Frobenius  Lederuiuiler,  was  conipelled  to 
defend  the  existence  of  the  spermatotoa  against  the  theologians  Is  not  so  remark* 
able  as  that  a  notary  should  be  \vilUng  to  undertake  such  kniglitly  service. 
A^jain.  as  ertrly  as  1728,  Emmantiel  Sinttema,  fnr  In  advance  of  his  time,  taupht 
In  a  popular  treatise  that  in  women  ami  maidens  an  ovule  wandered  from  the 
ovarium  each  month  into  the  uterus,  that  menstniation  was  in  this  sense  a 
purwcatira,  that  hy  It  the  uterus  was  enahled  to  reed ve  an  ovule  (See  Gfjli 
Aiep.  fttrOynieologle,  1887). 
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The  reflux  in  tho  veins  is  strooger  and  eaficr  during  expiration,  while  tl  f  nr'cria? 
4tUux  is  favored  bj  iaspiration  etc.  in  the  physiology  of  digestion  be  wa«  acquainted 
with  the  nierolnMt  of  bile  (rexv^^  by  Ariitolle  me  e  naelees  ezcremcmUtioea  product) 
in  the  4tieeation  of  fat 

As  regards  the  mechanism  of  respiration  he  refuted  Hamberger,  who  (aught,  like 
the  Ancients,  that  the  lungR  rontract  independently  a  doetrine  which  inTo!\ed 
necessarily  the  assumption  that  air  existed  in  the  pieurul  mck  to  restore  the  eqmi- 
libriutn  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  within  and  without.  Ualler's  success  was  such  thai 
the  learned  Hamberger,  wbile  obatinately  defending  hie  own  opinion  dnriag  life, 
declared  upon  bia  deathbed  that  be  was  conqaered. 

The  moat  brilliant  oontribation  of  Haller  to  the  phjaiology  of  Ibe 
nervoua  ByB(ein»  however,  waa  hia  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  tbe 

oacillator}'  motion  of  the  nerves  which  had  hcrotofore  generall}'  prevail^, 
and  his  adminietration  of  tiie  death-blow  to  tbe  doctrine  of  the  vital  spirits. 
In  this  he  was,  so  to  speuk,  the  Harvey  of  nervous  activity.  As  Harvey 
was  tbe  father  of  the  modern  physiology  of  the  biood  and  of  the  changes 

of  matter,  so  was  finllcr  the  father  of  our  modern  nervous  pliysiolosry. 

Haller  proved  convincingly  that  siMisation  takes  place  in  the  nerves, 
or  occurs  oul}'  in  organs  endowed  with  nerves. 

If  In  tlio  precedint:  points  Hallir  lind  acqnirrd  man}'  tijiponcnis  and  OUQieTone 
followers,  the  same  was  true  in  the  widest  degree  ot  the  world-tainou!; 

DOOTRINK  OP  fllBITABILlTy, 

—  proof  enough  of  its  iuiportuuce  aiul  its  scope.  It  moved  all  Uie  minds 
of  the  century  —  and  not  in  tiie  department  of  medicine  alone  —  in  a  way 
of  which  we  of  tbe  present  da}'  have  no  aatiBfoctory  oonceptiOD,  unleea  we 
compare  it  with  our  modem  Darwinism. 

Gliason,  as  we  have  already  seen,  established  deductively  the  principle 
of  a  general  irritability.  Haller  proceeded  to  follow  up  this  principle  by 
tbe  inductive  method,  proving  its  existence  by  experiment.  But,  in  ooo- 
trast  to  the  generalisation  of  Olisson,  he  demonstrated  that  this  imtability 
was  something  entirely  special,  a  simple  peculiarity  of  tbe  muscular  sub- 
stance, opposed  to  sensation  as  the  second  vital  phenomenon. 

At  eerlj  ae  the  year  1739  and  affain  in  1743  Haller  wrote  that  "  irritability"  wn» 

tho  t  iiuseof  mneeulur  movement,  and  in  his  physiology,  pnblish»-d  in  1747,  he  gave 
"  dcttil  nervous  force"  felnsticity)  "innate  nerv.^us  force"  (irritahilitv^  atn}  "nervou.<» 
force  in  iiself"  as  the  three  (brcen  which  produce  muscular  moverncnu*.  The  tirst 
investigations  relative  to  this  subject,  however,  were  published  by  Zimmermauu, 
nnder  tbe  direction  of  Haller,  in  a  dissertation  *'De  irritabilitste  "  presented  for  tbe 
attainment  of  the  Doctorate  in  1751.  Of  this  dissertation  Hnller  said  "that  his 
learned  and  indii.slrious  pupil  here  imparts  the  thouj:Lis  ami  olisorvntions  of  hia 
master,  and  fhwt  h*-  him.sell' ( Haller)  inttMitis  to  wrii«^  npon  (his  suhjK  t  ns  Foon  as  he 
has  obtained  niore  li>:ht".  In  the  following  year  Haller  him.^olf  pnve  an  nccount  of 
190  experiments  (he  described  altogether  fi67)  undertaken  for  the  purpoeeof  determin- 
infc  tboM  parts  of  tbe  body  which  possess  "  irritabilitj He  found  that  tbie  irri- 
tabilltj  existpd  in  tbe  muscular  snhMin  ee  alone,  entirely  independent  of  the  nerres 
prorrf>t!inji  to  it,  and  aUhouL'li  u  Iotil:  dispute  was  waped  oxer  the  question  whether 
nerve  or  muscular  substance  involved  the  contraction  —  a  dispute  not  decided  until 
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our  «iwn  day  —  Haller  s  ongitiai  jdeu  rerauined  establiisbed.  Kor  it  has  been  shown 
liiut  curanzed  aaiiaaU,  or  (heir  muscieii,  stiU  react  to  salts,  high  grades  of  heat,  cold, 
mtiiM,  alkftlis  »nd  the  eleetrie  enrreiitt  and  lb«t  the  Mine  thing  ooeura  in  moaclee 
withottt  Denrai,  aa  in  the  eztreinitiea  of  the  nrtoriua  in  the  frog.  Moreover  the  eon- 
traction  ta  different  when  the  nerve  is  transvetbed  by  a  cOMtnnt  current  *nd  when 
this  current  ^ows  throagb  the  muscle  itself.  In  the  former  case  there  are  merely 
<-ontraction.4  unnn  opening  and  cIoKtn{;tbe  current;  in  the  latter  the  cootractioii  con- 
tinues an  long  as  the  current  in  pasiiing. 
According  to  ilaller  there  are: 

"Sentihie  parts:  hrain  and  nervee.  Through  the  latter:  the  akin,  mueeleaf 
•tomach,  intestines,  oreterSt  nteras,  vagina,  penis,  tongue,  retina  and  heart.  Intestines 

and  glands  have  little  sensibility. 

Insensible  parts:  epidermis,  cellular  tissue,  fat,  tendons,  coats  of  (he  intestines 
and  joints,  the  dura  and  pi  a  mnffr,  linnmonts,  periosteum  n  n<l  pericranium,  bones, 
marrow,  cornea  miuI  iris.    Arieiu  s  ami  veins  are  generally  iiisen.-ible. 

Irritable  parts:  heart,  muscles,  diaphragm,  btomach  and  inte&tine,  lymphatics, 
thoracic  duct,  bladder,  hnra»  raueqse,  uterus  and  genitalia,  which  possess  a  peculiar 
trritabilitj. 

Non-irritable  parts:  nerves,  epidermis,  skin,  membranes,  arteries,  veins,  eeUnlar 

tissue,  viscera,  excretory  ducts  of  excreting  organs. 

All  parts  in  which  are  found  both  nerves  and  muscular  fibres  are  at  once  sensible 
and  irritable.  Such  are  muscles,  the  heart,  alimentarj'  canal,  diaphragm,  bladder, 
uterus,  vagina,  and  genitalia. 

All  these  researches  of  Halter  deserve  increased  recoicnition  from  the  fact  that  he 
lucked  the  aids  of  onr  modern  physiologists.  The  earliest  German  physiologieal 
institute  was  founded  by  Purkiiije  in  fireslau  somewhere  in  the  forties  of  the  present 
century.  Joh.  Miiller,  the  great  successor  of  Ilalh-r,  possessed  no  such  advRTftjifres. 
Doubtless  the  physiologists  of  that  day  <li(i  not  believe  in  Schiff  s  famous  dictum,  that 
for  every  dog  rescued  from  vivisection  a  hun»ar>  life  ujuat  perish. 

(lovestigations  relative  to  the  "Glissoniau  irritability  "  ran  parellel  to  those  on 
the  Hatlerian.  With  the  former  (common  to  all  fibres)  were  occupied  after  1746: 
Friedrich  Winter  (1712-1760),  proferaor  in  Franeeker  and  Lejden  and  his  pupil  Joh. 
Lupe  of  Moscow,  who  allotted  irritability  to  plant.s ;  Lambert,  Bicker,  Joh.  Wolfg. 
Manitln.<4.  who  cliissified  irritability  in  accordance  with  the  tempernmcnt  and  period 
of  life,  Iinau  Jac.  viin  den  ISosi  h.  Walther  van  Doeveren  { 1730-178;>  i,  who  aprepd  in 
many  things  with  Ualler;  Jan  de  Gorter  (1G89-17G2)  professor  in  Hnrderwyk  etc.) 
Haller  is  also  the  founder  of  experimental  pathology,  since  be  was  the  first  to 
iiQect  putrid  mattera  into  the  veins  of  attim(Us,  by  which  the  victims  speedily  perished. 
He  ascribed  the  plajrue  to  the  presence  of  putrefyini:  matters  in  the  air. 

The  profoand  improBsion  imade  by  the  doctrine  of  Haller  upon  his 
coDtemponurics  may  be  measared  by  the  number  of  hie  supporters  and 
opponents.  Still  the  former  defended,  as  the  latter  opposed,  for  the  most 
part,  only  one  feature  or  another  of  HalIer*B  doctrine,  and  it  is  therefore 
difficult  to  definitely  distinguish  the  two.  Among  the  followers  of  Haller 
who  departed  but  little  from  the  ideas  of  their  roaster,  we  may  reckon : 

Joh.  Oottfr.  Zinn  (1727  175!)),  profe.ssor  in  Gottingen  and  one  of  Haller's  favor^ 
ite  pupils,  who  publi.slied  a  work  on  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  adorned  with  very 
perfect  plates,  and  wbuise  name  lias  been  pre.served  in  the  zonula  of  Zinn  ;  Tissot; 
Felice  Fontana  (l7;iO--l?>Oi»K  of  the  Italian  Tyrol,  prol'e.ssor  in  Pifca.  an  anatomist 
who,  like  Zinn,  gave  his  special  attention  to  the  eye  (caualia  Fontanae),  and  is  well 
known  as  an  artist  in  anatomical  preparations  in  wax;  Oeorg  HeuermMin  (died 
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t7<T);  Ueots  Christ  Oeder  (1739-1791).  proToMor  in  Copenhagen  ;  Job.  Off.  ROdt- 
rer;  Karl  Abraham  Oerk«rdt(  17:^-182 1) ;  Heinrich  Nepomuk  Cmiis;  PcUrr CutoU ; 

William  Battie  (1704-1776),  a  physician  of  London ;  Kichard  Brockleeby  1 1724-1797); 
Toussnint  Bordenave  ll69»-1782);  E.  J,  P.  Housset,  profrssor  in  Montpollier:  Urbnn 
TujitiUi;  Marc.  Ant.  Caldani  ( 1725-1^13),  professoi  in  Padua;  Pietro  Moscati  ililUv- 
1824),  professor  in  Pavia;  Gior.  Franc.  Cigna,  profeasor  in  Turin;  Oiov.  Batt. 
V«rna,  a  anrfeon  of  the  same  place,  and  many  others. 

Irritability  wns  extended  to  the  fitnallest  iressels  ur  arteries  by:  Walther  Ver* 
scluiir.  Pierre  .\ril.  Fabrc  jiroffsj^or  in  Pari*,  n  pupil  of  Petit  and  an  eminent 
syphiloL'rapher,  who  t^st.1bli}illed  the  tofnl  Hifferenct?  between  tbe  syniptoms  of  f^yphiliy 
and  gonorrhcsa;  Christ.  Ludw.  Hoffmann i  Christ.  Cramp;  Heidenreich  \'an  den 
Bosdi :  Onil.  de  Mai^ny ;  G.  H.  Qatteohof.  piofMsor  in  Heidetberg  and  a  teacher  of 
loh.  Peter  Prank ;  Boraieri;  Daniel  Mageniae  (Maginiiis?)  and  others,  some  of  whom, 
like  Oaub  and  Unzer,  applied  the  doctrine  of  irritability  to  pntholofry. 

Finully  the  fandaniontnl  force  of  tbe  body,  of  which  irritabiliijr  and  sensibility 
were  mere  modifications,  was  allotted  to  the  cellnlBr  tii^Mif  liy  : 

Matth.  van  Geuns  (died  1816),  Georg  Wilh.  .Beuefeid.  Job.  David  (jrau.  A.  G. 
Weber  in  Halle  (1783),  Job.  Ladvie  Gantbier  in  Breslan  (1793)  and  others. 

UnoonditioDal,  or  mora  or  less  oondHioiial,  opponents  of  the  doctrine 
of  Haller  were : 

Robert  Whytt,  the  partisan  of  Stahl,  who  gave  vogne  to  the  idea  that  the  excca* 
sive  pain  of  the  incision  through  tbe  skin,  alwnye  occasioned  in  vivisection.s,  altered 
and  increasf'd  the  sensibility  of  the  parts;  Karl  Cbris-t  Knni^o  <  1  TIH-17*.K{),  proft  ssfrr 
in  Leipzig:  'icorj:  Heinrich  Itclius  HT'-'O-lTl'l  i,  professor  in  Krlangen,  who  <jppo>)ed 
Haller  on  a  priori  (rruuitds;  Ant.  de  Hut-n,  who  subsequently  became  a  covert  to  the 
dootrine;  Andr.  Mfiller,  professor  in  Giessen;  Batt.  Bianchi  (168M761),  professor 
in  Turin*  bis  birthplace;  Domeo.  SaoseTcrini,  professor  in  Naples;  P.  Petrini ; 
Dom.  Vandeiti  and  Car.  Mich.  Lotteri,  professor  in  Turin;  Thom.  Laghi,  profebsor 
in  Bolo'ina.  and  many  other  Italians,  who  woro,  of  all  nation*  tbe  greatest  fitudtut^ 
of  the  tloctiiue  of  Haller.  Amoug  the  French  were  Lorry,  CI.  Nic  le  Cat,  Jean 
Pierre  Jaussernud,  Louis  Girard  de  Villars,  Ch.  Oeille  de  St.  I.«<'ger  etc. 

Among  the  medical  systems  which  we  have  heretofore  considered,  the  aerroos 
pathology  of  Cullen,  the  doctrines  of  Gaub  and  Unzer.  \'itnli$m,  Brunoniani.«m  and 
its  offshoots,  with  some  others,  were  closely  related  to  the  doctrine  of  Haller — But  la 
Heltri*^  ton  who  has  h«;«'n  rec^ently  rebnbilitatpH  by  the  Bfrlin  physiologist  Duboif^- 
ReymoiKl.  built  up  liis  ilfulal  of  the  spirit  upon  lluiloi's  *' irritaiiility  . 

The  theory  of  drvi'l<»|)mt'nt,  through  Hallei  .s  iiivestigtttions.  iiiiiiicd  a 
new  impulse.  He  embraced,  iw  above  intimate<l.  the  view.s  of  il;u  i*cv.  1.  e. 
the  theoFN'  of  the  preformation  of  all  parts  in  the  germ,  and  that  these 
parts  then  merely  grow  (theory  of  evolntion).  On  the  other  band  the  St. 
Pelersbui  ji  profi^ssor 

Caspar  Friedrich  Wolff  (1736-1794)  revived  the  theory  of  epigcne- 
sis  or  posMbrmation,  which  Hippocrates  and  Aristotle  bad  already  adoptetl, 
and  which  regards  generation  as  an  actual  new  creation. 

Wolff,  tbe  first  meritorious  investigator  in  Russia  and  lh<;  pioneer  in  the  historj 
of  development,  was  followed  at  a  later  period  in  that  country  bj  Pancbr  u\\<i  Baer. 
He  taught  that  in  the  incubated  hen's  e<rg  the  blood-corpu^cle.s  move  ht  for»»  the  heart 
and  the  blood  vpseel^  nful  described  the  Wolflinn  bodies  wbirh  brnr  his  name.  The 
latter,  however,  be  <ii(i  nor  recognize  as  envelopes  of  the  egg.  1  he  mammalian  ovum 
was  first  discovered  by  Bapr.   WolflT.  however,  was  the  first  to  teach  tbe  doctrine  of 
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%h<^  blastodermic  membrane,  accortJinfi  to  which  all  (»ri:ans  f\rt-\  ahsujne  the  form  of 
xserobrane^,  a  doctrine  which  Pander  Bab^eqiientiy  perfected.  WolflT  was  al?o  the 
first  to  call  atteution  to  the  fact  that  in  the  cellalftr  timne  no  proper  cell-cavitiea 

The  famoiiB  Job.  Frikdkich  Blunbnbacu  (1752-1840)  of  Gotbaf  and 
after  1776  a  piofeaaor  in  Oottingen,  was  the  author  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
niaits  formativoB  (Bildoogstrieb), 

».  e.  of  a  peculiar  impulse,  in  addition  to  irritability  and  sensibilitv,  beiougmg  to 
evefj  animat  body  as  a  part  of  its  vital  force,  an  tmpalts  to  uiaintsin  itaelf  and  t» 
reproduce  itaelf  (id  the  aexes)  within  itaelf  and  the  apeciea.   Tbia  impnlae,  in  its 

regular  operation,  manifests  itM-lf  in  generation,  nutrition  and  reproduction;  when 
dIstnr])«Ml  it  prodncps  arrnst  of  (li'vt-lopmrnt.  -  Hlumetihnch  rfiidfied  umcli  jircntcr 
service  b.v  his  nnthtopolojiical  iiiv«-stigations  than  bv  thi?'  theory  so  famous  in  its 
day.  He  may  in  fact  bt'  called  the  founder  of  anthropology,  and  his  lesearebea 
regsrdiog  the  fornaation  of  the  skull  in  diifereiit  mere  (he  possessed  au  almost 
nntqoe  collection  of  aknlla,  bis  "  Golgotha ")  and  bis  actiTiiy  in  the  atndy  of  com^ 
parative  anatomy,  pbjaiologj  and  the  hiatorj  of  development,  have  rendered  him 
Justly  famous,  fle  was  one  of  the  bnsie.^t  and  most  popular  of  university  profesfOrSt 
nnd  etiduweii  with  such  nttrn<'ti voncss  tlmt  (li'ttingen  gained  irrt  afly  in  its  patrottujie 
through  his  influence.  text-books  of  physiology,  comparative  anatomy,  naturol 

history  o(c.  .survived  numerous  editiuiiM. 

Besides  the  physiciuiis  already  mentioned,  tlie  following  also  distin- 
^ishe<l  tlieniselves  as  aniitoniists  and  pli\ .siologists : 

Job.  Junci<er  (l()7S»-17r>y),  uuthor  of  ■  Gruudriss  der  IMiysiologie 
Chrtstiao  Jac.  Trew  ■  lf)l>5-17fi9^,  ordinary-physician  of  Ansbach  and 
president  of  the  ''Academie  der  Naturfurscher (dsteolo^-  :ind  investi- 
gations on  the  fd'l  iisand  tlie  new  born);  E.  J.  von  Waeheudorf  (discovered 
the  pupillary  membrane  in  1737);  Carl  Sam.  Andersch  (died  at  Kl'migs- 
bcrg  in  1777;  discovered  tlie  ganglion  petro.snm  and  <li;?itiiiguiBhed  the  J>th, 
10th  and  11th  cerebral  nerves  ns  distinct  nerves  1;  Johann  Friedrich 
Schreiber  (1704-1760),  to  wiiom  Morgagni  dedlcatetl  one  book  of  hi.s  vsork; 
Christ.  Ciottl.  Ludwig  (1709-1773).  l*hysiolo£rie '';  Johann  Friedrich 
Cassebohm  fdied  in  1743),  professor  in  Halle  (investigutions  on  the  ear). 
More  imi)ortant  was  Josius  Weitbrtcht  (1702-1747).  professor  in  St. 
P«tersbiir«i.  an<i  author  of  a  famous  trt'atise  on  syndesmolosrv ;  highly 
famous  was  .loh.  Nutii.  f.ieberkiihn  (171  l-17(ir)).  a  practitioner  of  Ib-rlin 
who  distinguished  liiniself  as  an  artistic  injector,  microscopist  [hv  invented 
the  solar  microscope  in  1738)  mechanician  etc.,  and  whose  nunie  ha.**  been 
preserved  in  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn. 

llcister,  Joh.  Ad.  Kulmus,  ( lfi8!>-174r)),  professor  in  Danzig.  Joh. 
Fried.  Meckel,  the  grandfather  (1724-1774),  who  <lescril>ed  the  nerves, 
bloodvessels  and  lymphatics,  glands  and  their  excretory  ducts  etc.;  Phil. 
Ad.  Bohmer,  were  all  good  anatomists,  and  even  the  poet  and  professor 
of  anatomy  in  Frankfort-on-theOdcr,  Joh.  Phil.  Lorenz  Withof  (1725-178i») 
who  wrote  on  leprosy,  the  hair  etc,  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 

Better  known  anatomists  were  the  scions  of  the  distinguished  school 
ofStrassburg:  Joh.  Jae.  Hahsmann  (I07f>-1738),  who  injected  the  \ym- 
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phatics  with  milk,  quicksilver  etc.;  Goethe's  teacber  iu  anatomj  J<A- 
Friedrich  Lobatein  (1736-1784,.  professor  iu  Slmssbiirtr ;  Job.  Fried. 
Lobstcin  Jr.  (1777-1835),  founder  of  the  Strfl99bur<r  museum  of  patholog- 
icid  auatomy;  and  the  more  inrijiortant  Thomas  Lauth  (1758-1836). 
Besides  these  we  must  notice  Joii.  Krnst  Neubuuor  ( 17:1^-1 777\  prnfc^sscir 
in  Jena ;  Otto  Justus  of  Wreden  in  Hanover  i  topographical  anaioui^ . 
1736)  ;  Job.  Gottlob  llaase  (1739-1803).  [)rofessor  in  Leipzier :  I^ren^ 
Gasser  of  the  old  Vienna  school  (ganglion  Gasseri);  Khrenritter.  prc>*iector 
for  Barth,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  muscles  aud  described  the  tvinpaoic 
nerve  and  jugular  ganglion  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve;  Pbil.  Fr 
Theodor  Meckel,  the  son  (1751)-]  803).  professor  in  Halle,  and  Goor<r  Fried, 
Hildcbrand  (1764-1 81  TO,  professor  in  Krluugeu,  author  of  a  Uiuous  terl- 
book  on  anatomy  unci  [jhysiology,  distinguished  themselves  as  anatumi^ts, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  H.  A.  Wrisberg  (173(1-1808).  professor  in 
Gttttingen,  who  described  the  hii  vax.  diaphragm,  and  sympathetic  nerve 
etc.  Leas  eminent  was  Joh.  Jac.  Hulier  (1707-1778)  of  Basel,  professor 
in  Giittingcn  and  Casscl,  who  described  the  spinal  cord. 

JoH.  G Mi  1 1  iKH  Waltku  (1739-1816). 
professor  of  anatuaij-  and  uiidwifer}'  in  Horlin,  was  n  deserving  osteologist,  fouDder 
of  the  anatomical  museum  of  Berlin  and  the  owner  of  a  famous  anatomical  collection, 
which  bia  son 

Feikdbioh  Auoobt  Walter  (1764-1826), 
likeviie  profeMor  of  Matomy  in  Berlin,  bat  described. 

JvsTUB  Christ,  von  Lodka  (1753-1832;  of  Riga, 
profeuor  in  Jetta,  Halle  and  siibsequentljr  in  Moscow,  likewiae  enjojed  a  high  repuv 
ation.   In  Russia  he  performed  good  service  in  the  elevation  of  anatomical  iutme- 
tion.  He  also  posseieed  a  considerable  anatomical  collection. 

One  of  the  most  famous  and  meritorious  anatomisls  of  the  18th  century  was 
indisputably 

Samubl  Thom.  von  SOMMERBIMQ  (1755-1830;, 

who  enlarged  and  improved  anatomy  by  numerous  works,  aecurini;  for  almost  all 
parts  of  tlif  IkhIv,  partieiilnr!}'  the  orjrnns  of  Jipnsp  the  re.«ti!t?^  of  his  careful  labors  by 
excellent  plates  (in  coiijkm-  ,  funiisht.Hl  him  by  the  jirtihl  Christiiiri  KAck. 

Sommerring  was  horn  in  Thorn.  J'he  son  of  a  phjhician.  he  liad  studied  \u  Leydeu 
under  Albinus  and  Boerbaave,  and  subsequently  in  OUttingen.  At  tbe  age  of  29  be 
was  appointed  a  professor  in  Mayence,  tben  in  Cassel,  and  afterwards  practised  in 
Frankfortpon-the-Main  until  be  became  pbysician^in'Ordinary  and  a  fellow  of  the 
Academie  in  Munich  in  1>^04.  In  1820,  however,  he  returned  as  a  practisinc 
l>l»v«i(!an  to  Frankfort.  a:id  upon  His  death  Ifft  to  this  cWy  Ms  noble  collection 
He  wrote  numerous  works,  includinj:  :i  widely  fauH)^l^i  "  Vntii  iiuue  ties  tneri5chlich»n 
K«»rperii",  Frankf.,  1791-%.  His  work  on  the  eje.  however,  ih  re|£arded  un  bte  be«t. 
In  tfiis  be  deseribed,  among  other  things,  the  fmramea  centrale  of  the  macula  flava 
and  tbe  macula  iiielf  (independently  of  Bnszi),  He  also  distinguished  the  fadal  and 
auditory  nerves  from  each  other.  —  The  most  important  anatomist  among 
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b.  Tiie  Datek, 


indeed,  one  of  the  greateBt  of  all  anatomists,  was 

Bfrntiard  Sik<ifr  ALBINI78  (Weiss,  1697-1770)  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder,  who  from  his  24th  year  until  hie  death  was  professor  of  anatomy  in 
Leyden. 

With  the  aid  of  the  artist  Jan  Wandelaar  (1(;92-1750  )  of  Amsterdam  he  furnished 
artistically  pprfpct  plates,  especially  of  the  skeleton  and  muscles.    Jan  hadmiral 

prepared  colored  impressions  for  the  arteries  and  veins.  Albinus,  nmong  many  other 
things,  was  the  first  to  demonstruie  by  injeetions  the  connexion  of  the  vascular 
sy sterna  of  the  mother  and  the  fnptus  etc.    His  brother 

Friedrich  Bernlund  Alhmua  (died  1778)  never  attained  the  same 
iitjporLaiice.  Kd.  Sutidifort  (174:i-1819),  from  1770  jjrufessor  of  anatomy 
ill  Leyden,  must  uiao  be  mentioned  us  an  uiuiiomist  of  great  reputation 
(osteology,  splanchnology,  myology  etc.).  Cornel,  de  Courcelies  (muscles 
of  the  head  and  foot)  and  IMcter  Camper  (Camper's  facial  angle)  were  also 
distinguished  as  anatomists.  -  The  Dutch  anatomists  first  mentioned  were 
likewise  the  teachers  of  the  most  impuriaut  German  physiciaub  and  anato- 
mists of  tUe  last  century.      Among  the 


anatomists  were  the  physicians  already  adduced  as  important  surgeons  ; 
William  Cheselden  ("The  anatomy  of  the  human  body",  1713;  •  Osteo- 
graphia,  or  the  anatomy  of  the  bones",  1733);  Alexander  Monro,  father 
and  son  ;  William  Hunter  ('^Anatomia  uteri  humani  gravidi "),  the  first 
professor  of  anatomy  to  the  Royal  Academ}'  in  London,  in  which  position 
he  was  succeeded  by  John  Sheldon  (died  1808),  and  Sheldon  by  Sir 
Anthony  Carlisle;  John  Hunter;  William  Porterfield,  who  has  been 
already  mentioned  among  the  latro-mefAanies  of  the  17th  century,  and 
who,  togetlier  with  Henry  Pemberton  and  Thomas  Young,  devoted  his 
attention  prominently  to  the  anatomy  of  the  eye ;  Stephen  Hales,  who 
bos  likewise  been  already  mentioned,  and  who  was  eminent  for  his  invcsti' 
gallons  leUtiye  to  the  movement  of  the  blood ;  he  also,  in  conjunction 
with  the  physician  next  mentioned,  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  the 
spinal  cord  for  the  reflex  movements  first  indicated  by  Descartes ;  Robert 
Whytt,  and  finally  the  eminent  investigator  William  Hewson  (1739-1774), 
who  wrote  upon  the  blood  and  the  13'mphatio  aystem,  all  of,  whom  were 
anatomists  of  weight. 

The  famous,  peripatetic  physician  John  TuberviUe  Needbam  (1713-- 
1781)  of  London  rendered  himself  eminent  as  a  microscopist  and  investi« 
gator  of  the  history  of  development,  while  William  Cruiksbank  (1745-1800), 
the  assistant  and  fHend  of  William  Hunter  and  the  discoverer  of  urea, 
was  a  distinguished  anatomist  The  world-famed  John  Bell  (1763-1820), 
not  to  be  oonfonnded  with  an  elder  John  Bell  (who  lived  1691-1780), 
wrote  a  treatise  on  anatomy,  often  reprinted.  He  was  the  elder  brother  of 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  the  eminent  surgeon  and  physiologist  of  London. 
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[The  Scokliman  .James  l)oue;las  (1675-1742;.  a  famous  teacher  of 
anatomy  and  sui^ery  in  London,  also  deserves  mention  hen\  Haller  wj* 
one  of  his  pupiln.  Douglas's  Myographije  comparaue  specimen*'  ap- 
peared at  London  in  1707.  He  also  published  u  very  careful  description 
of  the  peritoneum  in  1730. 

Among  the  less  iniporiaiK  uiiaiuiulcul  writers  of  Kugiaud  in  ihe  ISlh  centar> 
vere:  Jaine§  Drake  0667-1707:  A  new  syiiteni  of  KDatomy,  1707)  of  Losdon;  Praak 
Nicbolla  (1699-1778),  ordinary  pbyniciati  of  Georyte  1L  (CoropeDdran  anatoBiicnm, 
1732);  the  Jesuit  missionary  in  South  AmericR,  'I  homas  Falknt  r  (1710-17W);  De 
anatomo  corporis  humani,  1754);  Charles  Nich.  Jenty  (1757);  William  Nrrtbrme 
(177?',  Sam  F.  Simmons  f  A  tiati'iny  of  tlic  hiimnti  body,  1778);  John  Bri^baiu'  Ihe 
anatomy  of  painting  etc.,  ITti!*;;  Hfibort  Hoop«'r  of  T,ondr»n,  author  ol  *  1  be  anaU^ 
mist's  vade  mi-cum  '  1 17I»4)  and  numerou.s  other  medical  rext-book^.    H  ] 

d.  The  ItaUuB. 

Anatomy,  the  national  department  of  the  Italians  in  medicine,  wa» 
studied  by  them  excellently  in  the  ISth  century. 

Anto.mo  .Maria  Valsalv.\'  (ItiGii  -172H)  of  liiiola 
must  be  mentioned  as  the  earliest  important  Italian  anatontiht  of  this  epoch.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  papil  of  tbe  jtreat  Malpiirbt  end  tbe  teecbcr  of  the  etill 
greater  Morxami.  He  followed  Malpifchi  in  tbe  profenor  a  cbair  at  Bolo^a  ead 
rendered  good  service  to  anatomy,  perticulirly  by  a  work  upon  the  ear,  in  which  he 
described  and  depicted  its  roost  minute  muscles  and  nerves.  Valsalva's  method  M 
inflating  the  middle  far  \s  wpII  known. 

Giov.  Do.MK.v.  SA.VTJmixi  (1681-1737)  of  Venice. 

a  prof<"-'sor  in  that  rtty,  wnt  nn  excellent  anatotnist  who  doscrih^d  the  •>DiiKitana 
Santoriiii.  tlio  cnr|iiiM  iilH  S.-mtottni  of  the  larynx,  the  cartilage  of  Suniorini  in  the 
nose,  the  niu»culu8  ri.soriuh  Stintorini  ot  the  face,  the  muscles  of  the  anus,  penis  etc. 
He  also  deseribed  tbe  corpora  lutea,  but  assiirned  semen  io  the  female  as  well  as  tbe 
male.  Some  excellent  plates,  which  originated  with  Santorini,  were  pobliskcd  29 
years  after  his  deelh  by 

Mich.  GiiuaDi  (1731-1797), 

the  successor  of  HorgejEni  us  professor  at  Padua. 

Giov.  Batt.  Bianchi  (1681-1761)  of  Turin. 

profei>»>oi  in  Boloicna  and  fh< n  in  lii,«  nntive  city,  made  hint^^eif  well-known  by  bia 
investigations  relative  to  the  liver  (Historia  hepaiicn,  li2&>.  A  more  skiiful  and 
earnfsl  anatoniisr,  also  active  in  Turin,  was 

(^Iov.  Batt.  Fa.ntoni  (167o-1758), 
son  of  the  prot'e.ssor  of  the  same  name  who  died  in  Turin  in 
DoM.  CoTUUNO  (1736-1822)  of  Huvo  In  Naples. 

a  nmt)  who  ro««»  from  thr  deepe.st  povfity,  is  well-known  from  his  very  profound 
inve.stig«liori<  coiK  t*rni n;:  tlw  internal  «-ar  ^nqnspfluctus  and  nqna  Cotufiniil.  lie 
was  also  in  1 770  (lie  Hot  to  demon.-itratc  by  boiling  tbe  existence  of  albumen  in  the 

1.  He  was  a  believer  in  tbe  geuevatio  aetinivoca  because  in  liquids  which  h«  had 
heated  and  then  enclosed  In  vessels  he  still  found  microscopic  animals.  Spallao* 
?,aiii,  on  tbe  other  hand,  heated  his  liquids  in  the  vessels  themselves,  tiien  closed 
them,  and  finding  no  organisms  present,  ooncluded  fjial  the  exeMon  of  air.  not 
that  of  germs,  was  the  reason  of  their  absenee. 
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iinrte  —  Thv  hrain,  piirticutarlj  the  cerebellum  (even  in  cr^tiB8)i  tke  sinaseft  of  the 
■lose  Ptc.  were  investigated  by 

ViNCENZo  Malacarne  (1744-1816)  ot  j^aluzzi, 
prut«seor  in  Pavia,  Padua  and  Turin.    Itt  addition  he  produced  a  srsteinatic  treatise 
opon  the  timet  of  the  body  and  aocM  chirurgiciHwatomical  works.   On  the  other 

MiCBiLV  Tboja  (1747-1827),  proftBsor  in  Nftples, 
m  Dfttive  of  Andria,  who  haa  been  alreaci;  nteotioned,  rendered  hiiPMlf  enHtient  hj 
works  oo  the  bones.  —  A  teacher  of  the  phjsieian  next  nietitioBed  was 

PiETRo  Tababrani  (Tftbarini,  1702-1 78()), 
who,  in  addition  to  works  on  normal  anatomy,  wrote  somethtRp{  also  on  chirurgtco- 

patho)ot;ical  anatomy. 

Paolo  MAsrAovi  (1752-1815)  of  Castfletlo  near  Siona. 
profesnor  in  Sipnn   I'isn  and  Florence,  studied  the  lympHnfif  s,  and  undertook  the 
preparation  of  an  atlus  with  plates  of  life  size  and  cuiored  after  nntvre.    Thiit  wa» 
afterwards  published  in  lit^ojn'aphic  copies  of  life  size  by 

Francesco  Antommarchi  (died  1S38), 
a  pupil  of  Morgai|£ni  and  ordinary  physician  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  1. 

Lbop.  Mabco  Antomio  Caldani  (172&-1813), 
a  professor  in  Bologna,  Venice  and  Padna,  is  welUknown  by  a  msjEnificeat  anatomi* 
cal  work  (leones  anatomiee,  181H)  adorned  with  copper*plates,  which  he  published 

in  conjunction  with  his  nephew  Floriano  Caldani  (died  1R36),  professor  in  Boloiena, 
Venice  and  Padua. 

The  physicist  and  physiologist  Laizaro  Spallaiizani  ( 1 720-1 71  of 
Scundiano  near  Reggie,  a  professor  in  Reggi*),  Modena  and  Pavia,  and 

Antonio  Scarpa  (1747-1832^  of  Motta,  a  pupil  and  subsequently  fin 
as.sist:int  of  Morgagni.  were  very  eminent  anaiomists.  Spalhinznni  specially 
distinguished  luinself  by  his  irjvestigations  relative  to  the  organ  of  smell, 
the  ear,  guDLrlia  and  nerves,  n)inute  striiclure  of  tlie  Ixiiies  etc.  He  was 
Ukewist?  the  lirst  who  denxmstraterl  <>x{XMi mentally  tlir  tx'ceasity  of  tin* 
conjunction  of  the  '^f'm<»n  ;ind  tlie  ovum,  by  !h<'  :uiittcial  fecundation  of 
the  egg8  of  frogs  an(i  I'khU,  and  by  the  injection  of  warm  semen  into  ti»e 
vagina  of  a  l)itch  he  nnpn*gnated  the  latter.  Kv  tlH'S<«  cxperiTnents 
Spallanzaiii  l>eeame  one  of  tlu;  n^foriners  of  the  llii  (ti  \  of  Lcnit  r:i!  n mi  and 
development,  and  lent  bis  aid  to  the  overthrow  of  tlie  geue ratio  uitiuivocci. 

e.  Tbe  French. 

The  French  wt  ir  never  as  itKh-pcndent  ati<i  lertiit'  in  normal  anMt(tmv 
as  ill  lis  surgical,  U)|>o»irapiiu'al  and  pathological  application.  Thus  wa.s. 
again  shown  in  the  18th  century.  Tbe  ablest  anatomist  of  Fnuice  during 
this  century, 

Jacoh  Hknhtm  s  Win>:  (1G<IJ>  ITtiOj,  of  ♦)<ieiis<*«»  on  tlie  Hunisb 
island  of  Fuhnen.   .vas  fionorably  born  r>ane,  who,  like  Slenson  (he 

wrote  his  name  Stenoiu.'^  ),  b^jcatne  a  zealous  Catliolic,  and  —  in  1732  at  tbe 
Jardin  des  Plantes  —  an  Academicus." 

Win«Iovv,  ht'sid«*.H  nutneruus  '  Mtanoir«'H  '  ifuranieii  \Vin»lowii>,  wrolt»  a  u>\lbo(>i( 
of  anatomy  often  printed  and'truBslated  lato  Keveral  luo):ua}:e>.     Louh  Ji  an  Marie 
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DaubentoB  Frautjfois  Cliaiiaaier  ^746-182b>  and  S«nac  (bjr  bU  «<ffk 

upon  the  betri)  ahonld  be  cltuwd  MBong  d»  mom  fAm«as  Fnweb  UMtiHttitt*.  TW 
«aine  maj  be  aaid  of  tbe  cottivator  of  tbe  bitloij  of  aoatony, 

Amtoinb  Pobtal  (1742-1832),  of  Gaillac  id  the  departmeDt  of  Tan, 
enbeeqaeaily  ordinary  phyetcian  of  Louis  XVIII..  «rbo  devoted  bit  attention  nMve  to 

physiology  and  sarKical  and  pathological  anatomy  than  to  ordinary  analoniy.  Bit 
"  Hiittoire  de  1'  anatomie  et  de  la  chinirgle"  was  pnbliitbed  at  Paris  in  1770. 

JoBBPH  LuuTAXiD  (1703-1780)  of  Aiz, 
•nd  a  professor  in  that  ci^  antil  he  became  in  1749  physician  of  tbe  royat  cbil^«n 

ami  in  1774  ordinary  phj'sicinn  of  lx>uig  XVI.,  wb*i  autlior  of  "  Espnis  atiatomifjne*" 
etc..  "  Hiatori.i  anatotnico  medica '  etc.,  and  "  Klfmenta  physiologis  Uia  name 
baa  been  preserved  in  the  tripoiuim  Lieiiiiiutiii  feu  vesica. 

ExuPKRK  Jo8.  liKBxiN  <1712-1781),  of  Tfeiiiblay  near  Rcnnes. 
wrote  ou  oiittiulugy  (usisicula  Bertini.  sphenoidal  coriuiK)  and  the  organs  of  voice. 

Almost  ali  the  more  oousiderablf  Frencii  surgeons  of  the  (  coUiry 
(and  tbe  same  is  true  of  otber  nations,  for  lectures  on  anatoniy  ami  sunjcry 
wore  usually  delivered  hy  tbe  same  professor)  were  more  ot  less  iiiiporiiAnl 
anatomists.  Besides  Fcrrein,  who  has  been  already  mentioned  among  tbe 
ph^'sicians  of  the  ITtli  century,  we  may  notice  : 

Garengeot;  Cesar  ^'e!dier  1 1^*^>*>~17''>?*),  professor  in  the  Academic  de  CVjirurpe; 
Pierre  Tarin.  1750  protestor  in  Paris:  Frnn^,  Pourfonrdu  Petit;  Ditidier  (dif-d  1781); 
Jean  Jos.  Sue  (1710-17U2),  the  grandfather,  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  io 
Paris;  Jean  Joseph  Sue,  bis  son  (father  of  Bagene  Sne,  1804^1857,  tbe  oovdist), 
likewise  profeuor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  Paris;  T§nott  (capsnla  Tenooii); 
Barbant  (died  1784);  Antoine  Petit ;  Sabatier  Pi  rre  Deroonrs  (1702-1795 ;  mem- 
hrnnc  of  Demoiir?!.  whose  discnvcr}*  was  also  rlaiuied  by  Descetnet — died  1810)  and 
others.    Finally  separtit**  metition  must  he  made  of 

Felix  Vicq  k'A/.vr  (1748-1794)  of  Vnlogno, 
^€8s,  however,  for  his  labors  m  the  department  of  anatomy  (orijrin  of  the  hr.'un  and 
nerves)  and  physiology,  than  for  his  services  in  compftratire  anatomy  (e»-peciaiJy 
with  reference  to  the  vocal  organs).  Among 

f.  The  Spanish, 

besides  Martino  Martinez  i  iil  out  1710),  the  surgeon  Antonio  de  (TiintK-rimt, 
who  bas  been  already  menttonedj  distinguished  himself  as  an  anatomist. 

Pathological  Anatomy 

ori<4inate(l  as  a  special  branch  in  that  country  wltose  national  branch  wafi 
jinatomy  in  ircneral.  and  wliicli  loo  in  the  14th  century  had  revived  n<:»rn)al 
human  anatomy,  after  it  had  lain  fallow  from  the  time  of  the  Alexandriaoa 
and  Galen.  This  country  was  Italy.  The  great  founder  of  pathological 
anatomy  im  a  science  was 

Giov.  Batt.  MfiK<;.\oM  ( ll'>S2-l 772 )  of  Forli. 

Morpaiini  was  a  jmpil  of  \'al.salva,  and  at  the  a<:e  of  1     became  hi>i  a.<.si.stant  a 
position  which  he  continued  to  hold  uniil  in  lil.'t  be  uccuiue  Vallisnieri'ii  «ucces»or 
as  pr<^esior  in  Padna.  It  was  not  nntil  bis  79tb  year,  and  after  be  bad  pobltsbod 
several  works  on  normal  anatomy  ("Adverstria  anatomica",  1706;   *'  Epistol^ 
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anatomice  etc.";  liquor  Morgagni)  —  a  gre»l  park  of  kis  workii  owe  their  origin  U> 
his  dispntM  witli  ffiMcU— ttiu  li«  allmred  hinfftinMift  book  on  patbological  Mfttomy 
to  appear.  This  work  bore  the  title  **De  ledibai  el  cansis  morborom  per  anatomen 
indauatia  llbri  qtiinque",  Venice,  1761.  It  consisted  of  five  books,  the  firfi  dedicated 
to  Trew.  rhe  second  to  Brorafield.  the  third  to  S^nac,  the  fonrth  to  Schreiber,  the  fifth 
to  Meckel,  and  contained  70  letters  Morcrrtfrn)  .lid  not  conee  his  work  even  wlu-n  he- 
became  blind.  To  him  wo  own  tlif  rnnMm  dial  Mhscrvution.s  sliould  he  weiphfii  not 
counted  He  was  as  great  a  savHnt  as  an  aiuitoiiiitit.  and  possessed  a  wonderful 
powor  of  remembrance. 

Morj^agni.  who  resfartled  bis  great  work  as  a  continuation  of  that  of 
lionnel.  was  llu;  lirsi  Lu  tU'voto  attention  extcnsivoly  and  thoroughly  to 
the  anatomical  products  of  common  diseases,  wiiile  before  him  (since  the 
15th  centuf}')  little  but  the  rare  discoveries  in  the  bod}'  had  been  recorded. 
He  also  directed  bis  attention  to  the  preceding  diseases  and  their  history^ 
taking  up  this  subject  himself  or  having  the  history  related,  and  not  con- 
fining his  search  to  the  seat  of  the  present  disease  only.  He,  however, 
erroneously  regarded  the  proilucts  of  diseases  as  their  cause,  thus  neglectii^ 
the  remote  causes.  Even  when  the  discoveries  of  pathological  investigations 
were  unable  to  promote  the  cure  of  disease,  Morgtigni  found  them  of 
advantage,  because  tbey  might  throw  light  upon  physiology  and  normal 
anatomy  and  the  relations  between  the  symptomB  and  reealts  of  dieease, 
and  prevent  Inenrable  patients  from  being  continually  tormented  with 
drugs  by  the  physicians.  On  the  other  hand,  resort  will  be  had  more 
ftequently  to  measures  of  palliation.  Pinallj  pathological  investigations 
may  settle  the  diagnosis,  a  matter  of  honor  in  itself  so  far  as  the  phy- 
sician is  ooneemed,  and  a  view  which,  as  we  know,  in  later  times  attained 
ezoessive  popularity,  so  that  for  some  time  the  curative  function  of  the 
ph3'sician  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten  in  the  Interests  of  diagnostio 
precision. 

Besides  Morgagni,  other  students  of  pathological  anatomy,  or  portions 
of  this  science,  were  : 

Lieutnud.  Ed.  Sandifort,  St-nac,  William  Hewson,  Ant.  Portal,  dc  Ilaen,  Stol) 
and  others.  The  moet  promineat  of  these  pathological  anatomists,  however,  was 
John  Hunter,  thongh  be  promoted  the  aeience  more  bj  lecisring  and  afker  bia  deatb 
by  bia  noble  pathologieo-aBaloBiical  collection  (porchased  by  the  government  and 
still  reisarded  m  a  model  of  its  kindX  than  by  bia  writings. 

Matthew  Baillie  (1761-1823), 

a  son  of  Hunter  8  eistcr,  profe»eor  of  anatomy  and  ordinary  physician  of  the  princesa 
of  Wales  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  pathological  anatomists,  deraribed  the 
preparations  of  Hunter's  collection,  thoii^ili  lie  was  not  always  aljlc  to  determine  the 
precedtnf;  disoa.se.  He  occnpied  iiimst-ir  Llilelly  with  the  ])athological  iinatomy  of 
the  bruin,  the  heart  and  luitgs,'  larynx,  thyroid  gland,  nbdornen,  stomach  and  intesti- 
nal canal  with  their  appendages,  and  the  nriaarj  and  texnal  organa.  He  also  believed 
that  the  chief  benefits  of  pathological  anatomy  were  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it 
opposed  theories  and  tanght  one  to  perfect  diagnosis,  and  to  bold  separate  the  indi* 


!•  In  119$  he  was  the  tint  to  point  out  the  gray  miliary  tubereles  of  consumptkm. 
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vidul  phenomena.    Beillie,  lioweTer,  aiiautted  the  eooperatioa  in  diaennee  of  e 

e^lAin  Bometbii)):,  nnfiitboowhle  bj  oor  Mnteeeven  wbeci  auiRted  tij  the  koife.  He 

understood  ilif-  cliangM  of  form  and  structure  of  oricans  after  disrasf?  rrrrfly  as  jheir 
results  arul  pro  incu*.  '.Such  cliangpt*  fhpmFclvps  may  then  bi*cf>nM»  jfcain  the  cauM 
of  nmtiy  Kjfiiptutnti."  Baillie  kept  cuiihtauLlj  in  view  the  jiracticai  unub  uf  medicine. 
His  ireatiie  entitled  The  morbid  homen  enatomy  of  some  of  the  most  impottMt 
parts  of  the  human  bodj  '*  appeared  in  1793,  and  iifm»  translated  into  French,  Italian 
and  German.  The  copper-plates  by  Clift.  desiiined  to  iUnstrate  this  work,  appeared 
nSO-l'^Ol'   -  Bp-i'i»'s  Raillir.  Hunter's  brother-iu-law 

i:IK  KVEKARI>  HOMK  (  1  7G3-] 
jirnfessor  111  ilie  ikoyal  (/oliejie  of  Surgeons.  wa.s  eulrust«^t]  by  Hunter  hiin»<e]f  with  the 
«luiy  of  describing  bis  collection.  Hotne,  bowever,  borned  ten  (I)  volumes  of  Hunter's 
own  description  of  his  coltectioo,  in  order  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  sole  credit 
for  this  work.  Baer  judges  that  Home  must  haye  been  scientifically  imbecile.  — 
Hnnter'«  pupil, 

WiiLiAM  Stark  (died  about  1770,  aged  29  j'ears) 
•  iistinjruiBhed  httnself  hy  his  invrfstisntions  relative  to  tubercle,  and  t}i»-  earliest 
writer  to  diatinguisii  between  tuberculosis  aod  scropbulosis.  His  "Works,  cousistiD|E 
of  clinical  and  anatomical  observations  with  experiments,  dietetieal  and  statical " 
weie  pablished  by  J.  Carmiohael  Smyth,  London,  1788.  [Stark's  treatise  on  mtliaij 
tnberculosis,  howmer,  appeared  in  the  "Medical  ComtDunications"  for  the  year  1785.^ 
James  Wilson  i  17n.')-1S'21  )  [wrnto  some  "f .ectiiref  on  the  bloo<l  luid  on  thr  unntnmy. 
physiolofiy  and  hurgical  pathology  of  the  va<i  nlut  ?y«tpni  of  the  Imnian  body" 
London,  1819;]  Joseph  Adams  (1756-1818)  of  London  described  cancer  and  other 
neoplasms,  regarding  them  as  perfect  animals  (parasites),  and  John  Abemetbj  like* 
wise  oeenpied  himself  with  the  pathologies]  anatomy  of  tnmors  in  his  **  Surreal 
Observations"  etc.,  1H04  and  1H06.  John  Richard  Farre.  who  wrote  on  "The  morbid 
anatomy  of  tlie  liver"  ott  .  Lomlon  l^<r_'-1815.  and  William  Cooke,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Hunterian  Suciuty,  wiiu  tranKiiited  Morgagni's  "  De  sedibus  el  cau&is  taorbo- 
rum    into  English  (1B22),  were  of  later  date. 

In  (Germany  the  new  branch  of  medicine  was  cultivated  by  only  a  few. 
Among  these  were  Beil,  Sonmerring,  who  translated  Baillie'a  work ;  F.  0. 
Voigtcl  (died  1813),  Phyaictts  and  "Bergant*'  in  Eisleben,  and  aathor  of 
the  first  German  *<Handbuch  der  pathol.  Anatomie*',  with  additioos  by 
Ph.  Fr.  Meckel,  Halle,  1804-1815  ;  Blumenbach ;  Conradi  (Handbnch  der 
pathologischen  Anatomie,  Hanover,  1796);  Ohriatian  Friedr.  Lndwig 
(1751-1823),  professor  in  Iieipzig  (Ojnndriss  der  pathologischen  Anatomie); 
the  later  A.  W.  Otto  (1780  1845),  professor  in  Breslau  (Handbnch  der 
path.  Anatomie,  1814)  and  others. 

Gen£kal  Anatoxv 

was  founded  by 

Marie  Fban^oib  Xavibb  Bichat  (1771-1802), 
a  native  of  Thoirette  in  the  Department  of  A  in,  and  the  ion  of  a  physician.  He 

beji^an  bi.s  btuilies  in  Nanten.  and  then  applied  himself  to  surgery  and  anslomy  in 
Tiyons,  and  to  furtiu  i-  studies  in  the  dcfiarlmont  of  pnrjtpry  at  Montpollirr,  rsppciallj- 
under  Antoino  1'' tit.  Siih»ofj!i''nlly  lir  went  to  I'ans  and  became  there  a  menibor  ot 
Desault  s  family,  hie  favoritr  pupii,  irii  nd  and  a^sihtanL  He  clung  to  his  master 
widi  the  greatest  alleetion  and  gratitude,  and  pablished  Desault's  works  nfter  his 
death.   Ou  the  latter  event  he  delivered  lectures  on  surgery,  and  from  1797  forward 
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g»vt  private  eottftes  in  Miatomy.  Bicbat  now  derelopad  a  feverub  and  enorniHU 
ccientific  aetivitj,  and,  liesides  his  otiier  labors,  became  the  founder  of  the  Society  d' 
Emulation.  In  160\  he  wa>*  appointed  to  the  JlMtel-Dieii.  but  as  early  as  1H02  —  like 
the  later  Laenneo,  botli  ereatori  <>(  a  new  depiirtment  of  scipnco  snoonmbcrl  to  the 
resulta  of  conisumption  and  the  ettecl*  of  a  fall,  althouch  in  \  i'nrt<  ilie  vouri;z**.-<l  of  the 
memorable  physicians  of  France,  Through  liis  wonderful  mental  fertility  and  power, 
mud  la  q[Mte  (MP  kit  earljr  dealh,  b«  bad  trritten  in  the  few  jears  of  hie  life  a  Kreat 
number  of  important  wwke —  they  include  nine  volumes.  In  1845  bis  remaint  weve 
removed  to  P^re  Lacbaise.  und  in  1857  be  received  a  monument  in  the  Ec-olc  de 
MMecine.  As  an  evidence  of  Bichat's  enormous  activity  it  mny  be  stated  that  in 
a  single  winter  hp  oxnrnlnrd  700  bodies  His  chief  works-  were  the  "  Trait^  des 
memliniiit  s "  fl^^OOi,  Atmtomie  generale  '  (1801)  und  anatomi^  pntbologique " 
(published  pothumously  by  Boissean 

From  Bichat's  ^neriil  and  jKiliioloLncul  analoiiiy  a  new  tcndeiicy  iu 
medicine  —  lliat  tendency  wiiich  it  liuinifcsts  to-dav  —  took  itj»  origin. 
Bifhat's  geniuH,  umsterly  mental  power  and  charming  gracefulness  of  expo- 
sition, founded  chiefly  the  realistic  and  patliolocrico  anatomical  epoch. 
He  uttered  the  famous  apothe^rm  "Take  away  some  icwia  and  nervous 
troubles"  —  ccrtainU'  important  and  in  many  respects  decisive  exceptions 
—  *' and  all  else  belongs  m  ibe  kingdom  of  pathological  anuUany".  lie 
introduced  the  tliscri  mi  nation  in  detail  of  the  processes  of  disease,  or 
rather  its  products,  and  its  detinitc  localization  not  only  in  the  organs,  but 
also  in  their  individual  parts  and  tissues.  Out  of  this  there  grew  great 
advantages,  indeed,  so  far  as  regards  our  knowledge  of  the  morbid  alter- 
ations, but,  on  the  other  hand,  little  benefit  to  our  knowledge  of  the  essence 
of  the  causative  processes.  To  adduce  but  a  single  example :  instead  of 
the  previous  collective  idea  of  peripneumonia  appeared  the  division  into 
pleuritis,  pneumonia  and  bronohitis*  —  You  may  observ^e  diseases  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  abdominal  Tisoera  etc.  night  and  morning  by  the  sick-bed  for 
twenty  jeara,  yet  the  whole  AamiBhes  merely  a  jumble  of  phenomena, 
which  unite  into  nothing  complete.  Bat  if  you  open  only  a  few  bodies, 
you  will  see  the  obeeurity  speedily  give  way,  a  result  never  aooomplished 
by  simple  obsenration,  if  we  do  not  know  the  seat  of  the  disease  Next 
Bichat  set  forth  and  established  the  tendency  of  similar  tissues  to  similar 
anatomical  forms  of  disease  : 

"As  every  tissue  has  everywhere  u  similar  disposition,  since,  wherever  it  may  be, 
it  poueases  the  same  structure,  the  same  properties  etc.,  so  it  is  clear  that  iU  dtaeaees 
must  be  everywhere  the  same.  Whether  the  serous  tissue  belongs  to  the  brain  as  the 
arachnoid,  to  the  lungs  as  the  pleura,  to  the  heart  as  the  pericardium,  to  tlie  abdominal 

viscera  as  the  peritoneum  etc..  it  takes  on  inflammation  everywhere  in  the  same  way, 
everywhere  dropsies  ocuiir  in  the  same  way"  etc. 

This  last  division  is  connected  with  Bichat's  creation  of  general 

anatomy.     He  distinguished  general  tissue-syst^'ms.  found  every wlure  in 

the  body,  as  e.  g.  cellular  tissue,  the  nervous  system  of  animal  and  organic 

life,  the  arterial  system,  the  venons  system,  the  system  of  exhalant  vessels 

and  lymplialics;   and  special  tissue-svstenis.  peculiar  to  certain  parts 

exclusively,  aa  e.  g.  the  osseous,  medullary,  cartilaginous,  fibrous  and 
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AbrCHHfftUaginouB  Bystems,  the  animal  aad  T^tative  mnacalar  system^ 
sjateni  of  serous  and  muoons  membranes^  system  of  synovial  membranes, 
glandolar  system,  dermoid  S3*stem,  epidermoid  system  and  the  hairy  system. 
These  21  tissues,  selected  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope  (which  Bicfaat 
did  not  employ),  were  distinguished  as  simple  and  similar  elements  of  the 
body,  like  the  elements  of  chemistry,  and  like  the  cells  whidi  Viidiow 
chose  for  bis  elements  Tliey  were  assigned  to  general  anatomy,  while,  on 
the  other  band,  descriptive  anatomy  had  to  do  with  their  different  com* 
binations.  Thus  e.  g.  according  to  Bichat,  the  stomach,  as  the  subject  of 
descriptive  anatomy,  is  composed  of  a  scnms.  mucous  and  oi^anic  muscular 
coat.  The  simjilo  itHMnbranes  are  the  mucous,  serous  and  fibrous  ;  the 
compoutul  iiK'!ii  1  n  aiic'S  arc  formed  by  juxt:\|K»^itinii  of  llipse,  nml  are  called 
filirtj-scrctis,  Si  l  l  mucous  and  fibro-!nui'f)us,  uniting  iii  themselves  one  or 
more  of  the  propmlics  of  the  simple  miMnbrancs. 

Bichat  overthrew  the  ontological  and  specuhiLi\  r  ■(  udency  of  medicine, 
placed  ''facts"  in  the  front  rank  and  banished  ideas  and  "ideologists" 
(whom,  like  Napoleon,  he  sorely  dreaded)  from  the  science.  Both  these 
men  furnish  many  general  points  of  comparison  ;  indeed,  we  mit;ht  <  a!! 
Bichat,  especially  in  view  of  his  reputation  and  the  wonder  which  ht^ 
brilliant  talents  aroused,  the  Napoleon  of  medicine.  "If  I  have  gone 
forward  so  rapidly,  the  result  has  been  that  I  have  read  little.  Books  aie 
merely  the  memoranda  of  foots.  But  are  such  memoranda  necessary  in  a 
science  whose  material  is  ever  near  us,  where  we  have,  so  to  speak,  living 
books  in  the  sick  sod  the  dead  ?"  Let  us  halt  when  we  have  arrived  at 
the  limits  of  the  moat  carefhl  and  thorough  observation,  and  let  us  not 

strive  to  press  forward  where  experience  cannot  show  us  the  way  *'  a 

sentiment  which  certainly  does  not  accord  with  his  earlier  vitalistic  views. 
Bichat  was  the  first  who  claimed  for  medicine  the  rank  of  an  "exact" 
science.  Medicine  was  long  thrust  forth  (torn  the  bosom  of  the  exact 
sciences.  It  will  have  the  right  to  be  associated  with  them,  at  least  aa 
re^rards  the  diagnosis  of  diseases,  as  soon  as  we  shall  everywhere  have 
united  with  the  most  tliorouixh  and  ri<xorous  observation,  the  investigation 
of  those  chanires  which  our  ()r!.rans  sutfer." 

In  the  ('<uirso  of  the  further  deveh >pinent  of  such  views,  and  in  con- 
sequence ot  the  great  sym[>athy  extended  io  theuj  ever3  vvhere.  a  new  one- 
sidedness  seized  upou  the  medicine  of  our  own  century — a  one-sidedness 
quite  as  great  as  the  by -gone  and  partial  idealism  of  the  ISth  eentvirv. 
This  was  the  thonmghly  realistic  method,  which  gives  to  medicine  the 
rank  of  one  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  finally  goes  so  far  as  to  desire  to 
interpret  and  explain  by  pure  realism  even  the  mental  characteristics. 
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7.  8TATE-MBDICIKE  MEDICINE  MBDIOAL  POLICE.) 

P8I0HUI&Y.  flXaiENE. 

State-inediciDe,  p<uticularly  in  GcrmaDy,  gained  considembl^'  in  the 
1 8th  centuiy  in  cultivation  and  advancement. 

Upon  some  subjects  of  this  branch  great  light  was  thrown  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  centufy.  Thus  e.  g.  the  fatal  effects  ascribed  by  Fr. 
Iloffioaann  to  the  fhmes  of  charcoal  (a  case  occurred  to  him  in  171  ft)  gave 
rise  to  an  instructive  discussion,  into  which  was  interwoven  even  a  "  religi- 
ous element",  the  belief  in  the  devil ;  for  the  jMirtisans  of  the  latter  person- 
lu^,  much  more  numerous  at  that  time  than  to-day,  desired  to  claim  or 
maintain  for  the  swarthy  master  of  hell's  fkimes  the  effects  of  even  charcoal 
vapor. 

On  the  other  hand,  J.  11.  Schulxc  and  Ph.  Ad.  Bl>biner  studied  into  the 
necessity  or  superfluousness  of  ligation  of  the  iimbilicul  cord,  and  the 
former  discussed  the  possible  injuries  to  the  health  which  iniglit  enHiu>  from 
the  use  »)f  metallic  kitehen-utensils :  Kxu{>^re  Berlin,  Heister,  R.  A.  >'ogel 
and  othei-s  diseusseil  the  subject  of  prolonged  irostation ;  finally  Winslliw 
and  Jac  Job.  Bruhier  studied  the  signs  of  death. 

Phil.  Vosk.  Fabrich  s  (1714-1774*  of  Bul/.hueh  in  the  Wetterau, 
proff'ssor  in  IlHltiist;i<it.  <>C(  u|)ie<l  liinis«»ir  wirli  th«»  tlocimasia  pulmonain,  and  the 
same  sulijpot  enjrauci!  llie  ntJeiitiou  of  the  surjEt^oii  David  Maueltart, 

ClIRlSToPlf  (loTTMFH  Bi  TTNKK. 
prof**.«*f)r  Ml  lv'iMi:>hf"''.f.  iHiil  HKir.f  alt  lA' 

(i<»TlFKJKI>  VliiI  (  (.I  KI  1744-18141 
professor  in  f  iibinijen  C' N«»s  :i  (Iki  iiiiuHia  piiltiKMium     17S2.  IM  nn  ipiot's  Itdi^^-teht). 

Other  cultivators  of  Ihr  siibjeels  of  foi  i  usic  medicine  were  : 

.Mirif.  J{KHNH.Mti»  \'\i.KNTt\  *  ir.r)7  IT'JH). 
who,  like  the  ltj^i9lator><  ami  nlinuNt  uil  liif  savants  o!"  iii.s  tlay,  sttli  ij«-liev»'»l  in  witciies  • 
and  magic  \  **  Lefcal-medic.  Pandekten") ; 

Christ.  CtOTTL.  Li'dwig  (1709-1773), 
who  wrote  some  "  Institatiunes  mediointe  forensis" ; 

Christian  Gottl.  Tropaxnegisr, 

author  of    Decisiones  medico-foren!ie.«",  ITX\: 

WiLiiRLM  Heine.  Seb.  Brriiiioi^z  1734-1708), 

court-pliyAician  in  Weimar; 

Joir.  rURISTIAX  TRAl  iJOTT  Scm.K<iKI.  (174*>'-1824), 
ordinary  phyaknap  of  tin-  prince  nf  WaldenUiirg.  a  very  fruitful  writer  i  Colleciio 
opuscntorum  seh'ctoruin  :\<1  nicdicinani  forenit«m itpcctAtttium,  Leipzig.  i78;^l<91  Land 

CnK.  Fit  f)  \MKi,  (1 753-1 7aSt. 

The  following  physicians  were  eiuinent  as  cultiv:itoi-s  of  the  general 
depfirtnient  of  st:ite-nt<«diciiu'  : 

Jou.  Zacm.  Pi.atnkk  '  1«;;M-1747  I. 

who  <li'l  not  wish  Jucjjie«;  tn  'hjcide  al<>»ie  in  matters,  l>iit  «li-ir>  1  |ihy«!ti:in  -  nl-n 

lo  be  i/allefl  in  for  the  settlement  of  •jiieslioti'*  <<l  sanil.v,  a  flfinami.  which,  when  euin- 
pared  with  the  views  of  that  dav,  must  lie  rejiar<lo<l  as  rerormulix e,  and  indeed 
revolntionary ; 
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H£RM.  Frud.  Teichmcvkk  (16S5-1746), 
a  fiiDous  IMcher  ("  Inatittttiooes  iD«dieiti»  l^lu  n\  forensis") ; 

MiCHABi.  Albebt]  (1682-1 767), 
profeasorin  Halle  ('*8ystem»  jarisprudentite  medtctc*'); 

CHR.  EhRENFRIED  KSCIIENBACH  (1712-1788), 
professor  in  Rostock ; 

Jou.  Dan.  Metzuer  (1730  ISO.')). 

(  '  KTir7.'^cfusstr<<  System  der  gerichtliohen  Ar  iM  iwisseiiseiiari"  a  fanuHis  feat  her  of 
stateniecJictiu'  in  K6ni^sbprl:.  who,  ifi  cuujuiictioii  with  tlir-  alit-aih  niciitioned 
PhiliuT,  I  iizcr,  Peter  Frank  and  UHiaiider,  bravely  combuted  the  j»uper»tilion  of 
demoniacal  diaeaws  and  partially  overthrew  the  belief  in  their  existence; 

Ernst  Platnbr  (1744-1818), 
profesisorof  medicine  and  philosophy  in  I^ipxig; 

Joti.  TuBoD.  Pyl  (1749-1794), 
protti£«)r  in  Berlin  ("Magn/.in  fur  die  gerichlHche  Arsneikunde"  etc.); 

K  Fu.  Udkn  (died  179S). 
who  pnMlvhcrl  snmi'  uf  ihr  w  »fks  of  the  physiciuii  last  mentioned; 

IIkkmann  i^KLirs  idled  ITJH;, 
author  of  "  Korerihisclif  Cheinie". 

In  France  the  field  of  forensic  iue*liciue  was  eiuiueutly  ciiijivatcd,  aiuuii};  others, 
b.v  Jean  Jacr^ues  Bellocque;  Claude  Jos.  Prevost  { 1672-1 75H).  who  wrote  a  treatise  od 
forensic  medicine  for  physicians,  sanseoiis  and  midwives;  Verdier  (JeanK  who  wrote 
on  medical  and  snr^ii  a!  Juii-fn udence.  InSpnin  .f,  F. del  Valle  wrote  on  forensic 
surperv.  and  in  Knfihiiui  Saiunel  Farr  (17n-17'Jj>  [^of  Tauntnti  a\ithor'  of The 
elenient.s  t)f  medical  jurisprndence  ",  London,  1788,]  discussed  the  sulyect  of  forensic 
medicine. 

The  earliest  German  text-book  on  medical  police  was  written  in  l«atin  by 
JoH.  WiLH.  Baunkr  (1719-1788), 
professor  in  Im  fui  t  atid  (m<>sm  u,  under  the  title  "Fundamenta  poUtis?  medicui''.  1777. 
The  subject  of  medical  police  was  not,  however,  recogntxed  as  a  "specialty  "  until  the 

famous  and  bitrbly  uifirii 

J.  pKTKft  FkaNK, 

un  hi.s  noble  System  der  medicinischeu  i'olicey  ",  177l>-iyiy)  had  introduced  the 
official  distinction  of  medical  police  and  forunaic  medicine.  This  wwk  of  Frank's 
must  hkewise  be  considered  the  cornerstone  of  our  modern  public  and  private  hygiene. 
Frank  calh  upon  "the  authorities"  for  aid  in  all  matters,  and  thus  became  the 

champion  of  n^edical  olHciahsm.  'rhi.«  whs  <\n]u-  in  rtrcord  with  the  spirit  of  flu* 
(iiiic,  which  strove  to  improve  everyiinn;^  frofn  top  to  ciuttout  by  the  metiiods  of  ait 
eiili^aiened  dc;«|iolij4m,  since  the  moiitie.s  were  &lill  too  illiberal  and  uneducated  to  be 
prepared  for  the  proclamation  of  the  Kospel  of  i;elf«hclp.  Frank's  book  was  written 
in  (verman  and  in  very  ^oo<i  Htyle  for  a  medical  work.  It  wa.s  designed  for  popular 
use  in  the  best  .>ensi',  and  in  thi>  idea  Frank  anticipated  the  similar  de.^ijriij*  oi  Petten- 
koft-r  at  the  prericnl  day.  Kveti  in  flir*  rommpucrmpnt  of  his  can-^r  Frank  devoted 
his  attentioti  to  the  subject  of  niedicai  police,  and  liad  one  volume  ot  hi&  work  ready 
for  publication  a«  early  as  1777.  Unable,  however,  to  find  a  publiaher,  he  threw  the 
volume  into  the  lire,  but  soon  wrote  it  over  again,  and  two  years  later  the  first  volume 
of  hiit  work  was  published  in  Mannheim  by  Schwan,  the  publisher  of  Schiller'a 

1.  A  translation  ot  .toh.  l-'iictl.  ^•il>e^^  "  Kienienta  inedicitia;  foleHsis'' (1767 with 
numerous  additions  by  Fai  r,  dl.) 
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R  »'.ber-'  .  The  cntiiplrte  work  j'lnbrncfd  the  science  of  heBlth  from  ^^erteralioTi  to 
sepulture.  I'lif  first  \(}lume  wn<  pInceH  upon  thf  Index  hecnu.';*'  it  spokp  n^^ainst 
celibacy,  and  accordin;:ly  in  the  second  edition  of  this  volume  (1784  )  Frank  remarked 
ID  the  preface  that  he  had  not  inteuded  to  attuck  the  Church,  and  regretted  baviog 
jB^tven  offenee ;  for  he  knew  the  priwer  of  the  clerjiy.  He,  however,  made  no  change 
in  the  contents  of  the  work.  He  lelore*!  upon  thin  work  for  his  whole  life,  and  it  wilt 
remain  a  monument  of  his  htirntn}E  L-nthiisinstn  in  ilie  CMUse  of  the  welfare  of  mankind 
Th»'  hook  einlii  Hc^-d  i\u-  >uhject  of  Hchool-hyjritMie  <ev«Mi  the  question  of  suitable 
benchp<i  upon  wliicli  hp  ndvjinffd  v»»ry  just  principle-  Hi?  efforts  to  increase  the 
number  of  men  art'  cliuructerist u;  of  tlie  iij:*'.  for  ais  the  r«'sult  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  after  which  many  localities  were  dfSHried  for  miles,  the  destruction  of  men  had 
been  so  great  that  iti  Xiireinlierj:  in  bijoiiny  was  allowed  in  order  to  render 
ftaaiatance  to  the  women.  Frank  was  n  praciiiiin«c  physician  when  he  bef^n  this  work, 
which  owen  its  origin  t<>  practice  and  its  impotence  —  another  proof  that  it  is  practical 
life,  not  mere  iKiok-learninjr,  w|ii(  h  ijrives  liirth  to  meinoraole  works. 

Amon.:  tite  rinnlatorii  of  Frank  in  the  department  of  medical  police  must  be 
mentioned  tli»-  liituoui* 

K.  BKN.r.  t}(»TTi..  IIkhknstrkit  1 17r)S-l803^  in  lA-ipzigj 

Zach.  (Jottl.  vox  III  sztv.  PMKt  von  .Vassyiiya. 

author  of  a  '  Discurs  iilier  die  niedicinisehe  Polizei"  178ti; 

•Toil.  CiiK.  Friki»r  Sciikrf  (175(i-1818K 

phjrtiioiHU-in  ordinary  in  |)ettnold. 

Amoiiir  till*  new  subjects  of  mcMlioal  |)i»lit'o  sinci'  iho  I8th  century  are  : 
rt'gular  inquests,  whidi  weie  tiist  i'stabll.slied  in  Austria;  their  result, 
morgues,  instituted  in  France  thrf)usrli  the  intluence  of  Jos.  Juc.  de  Oar- 
daiinc  .  ITSl  ).  and  in  (lerinany  throtiirli  that  of  llufeland  ;  institutions  for 
tin-  icsi  iic  of  the  drr»wned,  estaldished  in  France  and  Holland  (1707),  and 
ill  KiiiiiaiKi  ill  1771  at  the  ;*ng<jesti(}ii  of  the  lliiinane  S<xnoty'  in  London  : 
I  lit'  removal  of  cemeteries  frofu  thu  vicinity  of  cliurclics.  adopted  in  Prussia 
since  17i)8  ;  and  lumilv 

Inoci'lation. 

The  coininunic:ition  nf  n:itni:il  -mall-pox  lu  the  lieaitiiy,  in  <»rder 
to  protect  tUeni  from  tlie  naiural  vlisease,  reaches  back  into  iioary  an- 
tiquity. 

1.  The  foundation  of  the  Hniuane  Society  in  1774  throu{$h  the  exertions  of  Heberden, 

William  liawes  (iT:u>-lsus !  Atu\  (  ouhu.  was  the  occanion  of  a  lively  discussion  in 
Knjrland  of  tlie  subjects  nf  a-<pbyxia,  "trowniu};.  iipparent  <leRt!i  etc.,  and  of  the 
immediate  cause  4»f  deutti  in  such  aeeideuts.  .lohit  Hunter  proved  that  death  in 
usphyxlA  was  not  due  to  aitoplc.vy  imt  simply  to  the  want  of  atr^  and  advised 
insufflation  of  the  luugs  and  rectal  injection  of  tohacco-snioke.  in  these  views 
t'lilleii  coueuru'd.  Prize  essays  on  these  subjects  were  presented  to  the  Humane 
S>ciety  by  ("liurles  Kite  iTss  ,  Ftlnniiifl  (Jooiiwyn  17H!»)  ;iiid  Antliniiy  Fotherj{ill 
tl7H."ii.  Edward  Coleman  of  J.iuidon  ;i>«:i  ibi  il  ileath  in  uspbyxin  to  collapse  ol  the 
lung  and  ntecliaiilciii  o\)stnietion  of  the  ptibunii.uy  vesisels,  fur  which  he  advised 
venesection  (lT9li.  Hawes  in  1777  also  wnite  "An  address  to  tlie  public  on 
premature  deatli  and  premature  interment",  and  Alex.  .lolmston  ( 171<»-17;»:» 
di>eMsse«l  ilTT:'.  the  practirability  of  lecoverinj;  |»€r."K>ii.s  apparently  dead  l»y 
clrowniu;;,  suttoealion  etc.  i.ll.) 
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The  cu&toin  is  mentioned  uiuunK  tbc  Indians  iu  the  Atharva  Veda.  The  oper- 
Mion  was  »lwA3rfl  performed  bj  the  Bnthmins,  who  emplojed  pus  produced  bj  thope 
who  had  been  inoculHted  with  naturHi  sinnll-pox  one  rear  before,  and  alto  ibe  piw  of 

thesf*  .secondary  inocnlation'i.  They  rnbbed  the  place  selected  for  operntion  —  in 
trirls  the  oiitsidf  of  ihp  nrm.  in  Itoys  tlif  Miit-i'if.  .,f"  lim  fnrparm  w  iih  wool  until  red. 
scratched  these  places  several  tiin»vs  w  itii  knives  for  a  space  about  an  inch  long,  and 
l^d  npoii  them  cotton  soaked  tn  variolous  pm  and  moistened  with  water  from  the 
Ganges.  Before  inoculation  a  preparatory'  couri>e  of  diet  laninfc  for  four  weeks  wee 
considered  necessary.  The  inoculation  was  p»rfornied  in  lli-  ofen  air.  and  the 
iiioculuted  were  reijnin'd  to  nMimin  out  of  bed  and  to  sprinkle  thenihelves  niorninc 
and  eveninir  witli  cold  warer.  If  fever  nuule  its  appearance  the  sprinklin):  was  dix- 
coutinued  untl  ll»e  inoculated  roi;:ht  at  most  stretch  theuiRelves  before  the  threbhold, 
and  must  est  vparinifly.  The  Brahmins  trsvelled  about  the  countrj  to  perform 
inocttlaiiun,  und  the  operation  was  practised  in  the  beginning  of  Spring.  Under  the 
influence  of  such  i'xcellent  hygienic  regulations  the  results  were  for  the  most  part 
favorable. 

AmoM'i  the  Cliinete  the  -n-enlled  "  pock  >>o\vinj: "  was  pra<       -i  :i<  early  as  ]l. 
1000  by  ititri»ducinji  into  the  na^al  cavities  of  children,  ajred  ;i  lo  o  years,  a  pledget  of 
cotton  saturated  with  variolooM  pus. 

The  Arabians  had  a  *'pox4ale".  Pus  from  a  patient  ouflerittg  with  amaM  ptix 
was  purchased  for  raisins  and  inoculated  with  neiMlles. 

T!n  f'iii  !i-sinns  trio,  by  mpans  of  needles.  nTOfnlnit  i  liniidsome  yirls  upfii  the 
cheek,  nirht  wn.st,  left  anklf."V(  r  the  heart  nnd  navel,  in  ortler  to  preserve  their  bi  an>y 

In  the  .states  of  North  Africa  incision?,  were  made  between  the  thumb  and  imJe.v- 
finger;  umoog  the  negrus  inoculation  was  performed  in  the  nose,  and  in  Denmark, 
Scotland,  the  Auvergne  and  other  places,  this  operation  wan  performed  at  an  earljr 
period. 

The  employ  men!  ot  tlu*  in«)('ulalioii  of  njitural  sn)all-p'  x  liv  tbe  (Jreek*^  if  '^'an- 
stantinople,  where  tin-  custom  had  been  lonj:  nuluralixed  and  praetised  by  obi  woim  n 
in^Hructed  in  the  art.  exercised  a  moHt  important  infloence  upon  the  Wei>t.  Thai  the 
old  women  regarded  the  operation  us  a  revelation  of  St.  Marj  did  not  impair  its 
elticac3*. 

One  of  the  first  accotitits  of  the  inoctilatioD  of  natural  stuall-pox  was 
given  to  the  Royal  Society  in  Jjonilun  in  1714  by  Emauticl  Timoni,  a 
physician  settled  in  Constantinople,  and  oontoni|x>r;in<HUisly  by  Pilarini, 
the  Vi  III  tian  consul  tn  Smyrna.  The  actual  introduction  of  the  practice 
into  tlie  West,  however  wm*?  flttr  chieHy  to  .Marie  Pierrepont  .Somerset, 
whose  married  titU'  was  Lady  .Man  W  orthy  Montaifu  (ir»HO-17<52).  wile 
of  the  Kn«ilisli  endta.ssadnr  Ut  the  Poite.  a  lady  of  somewhat  ambiiiuon.s 
conduct  but  of  imlispntalde  merit.  In  1717  sin*  had  her  .sf»n  iiioctilnfi'd  in 
Ctjiistani  iii<'|ilf  li\  liei' .Hiiriienn  M-iiilMiKl  ;u»d  after  her  retiii  ii  l<>  Loinion  in 
1721  the  ' ij ii'i.i  1  ii 111  \v;is  1  icit'i iriiicd  upon  her  d:iu*>liter.  Iiotli  i  liiblifn 

:it  the  peritMl  of  «»jH  iati<Mi  Iji  iull  ^i-^  yenrs  «»Id.  These  c.MSi's  weri'  followed 
i»y  lhal  of  :i  sun  of  |)r  Keith  In  1721  e.\p«  lunents  were  untlertaken  by 
Maitland  upon  i  iiauiKil>.  ami  a>  ilicsc  turned  out  lavorably.  the  Prince  of 
WalcH  and  the  royal  princesses  were  inoculaUnl  by  3Ieail.  The  practice 
was  speedily  adopted  in  Atneriea.  Franct*  timl  flertnany,  and  the  enthasiasm 
was  80  great  that  numerous  meilals  wen*  strtiek  and  ^iven  to  pbysiciaoa 
for  stieeessftil  inwulation. 
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As  itiuculuuuit  ixciiiiir  more  yeiierul.  of  course  i^oiut-  unlurtuiiate  cafiet^  conid  tint 
l»e  avoided,  and  u  leuctioii  tliui<  look  place.  The  cler>£v  (*:speciull.v,  wit  It  Bible  in 
liAod  (like  th«  Ute  Dr.  Niuinger*  who  died  in  Stutigart  in  1876,  a  warm  oppooent 
of  ^acciuation),  inveighed  againkt  thin  atrocious  invimion  uf  God's  prero|Eative  of 
paniAbntent.  When,  liowever,  in  174H  bi^hop  Jmuic  Maddux  of  Worcester  Imd 
roeotn mended  inoi-uiuiion  from  the  pulpit  and  o.>tHbliKhed  honsoB  for  inoculation,  the 
opcratinn  •tf'fnfno  nnec  more  popnljir,  and  the  fainouii  Dr.  T.  Kirkpatrick  in  1754 
cftiied  It  all  i-vidtMHc  of  Ood's  troodfu  ss. 

Tn  <ierfiitinv  tlic  tir.st  iiKKulations  wei'o  peiTonned  ))y  Maithiiid  in 
lluiiover,  and  iIk-  ujieraliua  was  especially  Hivdivd  by  the  physician-iii- 
ordirmry  Hugo  and  by  WcrUiof.  HenBlor.  lirxlcicr.  Tissot.  Lcntiii.  Ilufoland 
and  many  others,  while  de  HaJ'n.  who  even  raised  tlif  f|n«'stioii  Is  inoen- 
•  liitiou  allowable  in  the  niirht  of  (Jod  ?".  of  coui'Se  opposed  the  operatioa 
zealously,  and  Triller  wrote  u  poeui  against  it. 

In  Pari."*  some  disputes  arose  over  the  tnoeulations-  tinricrtJiKi  ti  fluMP  in  17(10  by 
Aiijielo  (i;it!i  |>ri)fesf:or  in  Pisa,  an  nrtiie  and  at  imate  oJ)8erver  and  a  ninii  i  xj  cri- 
vnced  ill  t.vperimenlal  pathology'.  Tiie.se  were  uiumatel^  terminated  in  17»i!>bv  the 
grant  of  permission  to  tnoenlate.  Heretofore  a  roedicug  pnrus  had  fircit  instituted  a 
prefmrator)-  treatment  of  sevc^ral  weeks;  a  surgeon  tiien  performed  inoculation,  and 
(he  ineilicus  again  undertook  the  aftertreatinent.  Gatti  combated  this  folly,  and 
undertook  the  entire  treatment  alone.  In  Holland  Theod.  Tronchin  1 1709-1761)  of 
<i»  tieva  had  bt  t  n  active  in  the  eause  of  inoculation  nt  AinsterdMni  in  1748,  «nd  in 
Sweden  f)nvtd  Schiil/  Hdopted  the  game  course.  In  Austria  the  Belgian  Job.  ingen* 
liousz  (17^0-1799)  inoculated  the  archduke  in  17U{i. 

The  practice  of  inoculation  was  most  promoted  by  the  two  Suttons  near  London 
( Robert  and  Daniel),  father  and  son,  who  in  1757  nndertook  it  in  genuine  mercantile 
stjle.  The  former  professed  to  have  made  1.5,000  inoculations  without  a  single  fatal 
case.  He  kept  the  patient  on  strict  diet  for  nine  days,  avoiding  alcoholic  drinks. 
Then  he  ga^  e  for  three  duyy  nine  jrrain.s  of  calomel,  a  siii'_'!t'  dn-c  of  one  strain  of 
cinnabar  with  one  oin>re  of  (ilauher'';  salt  performed  tlii'  1  iioi  iilaiion  with  the  smallei^t 
possible  quantity  of  virus  and  very  little  scrHtt  iiin<:  of  the  Kkin, administered  five  dayn 
tbereafler  four  doses  of  Kermes  mineral  9  ^r.,  aloes  20  gr.  and  camphor  ii.r.,  and 
left  the  patients  in  the  open  air.  [In  1784  the  SuttonK  established  a  private  hospital 
cont  ai  111  ng  24  beds  solely  for  inoculated  patients.]  Besides  the  Suttons^  Baron  Thomas 
Dimsdale  (1712-1800),  of  Thoydon  Gurnon  in  Essex,  was  a  special  promoter  of 
inoculation  and  noffuitT'<l  throimh  this  opertition  irreat  reputation  anfl  millions  of 
money  In  ITti*^  lie  inoculait'd  for  n  Inrvre  s^um  tlu-  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of 
Russia.  I  he  operation  was  not  prohibited  in  England  until  1840,  though  it  involved 
much  greater  dangers  than 

IXOCi:i.ATIf>.N  WITH  CoW-l'OX. 

an  operation  which  since  l.s74  has  realized  for  German  physicians  only  about  20 

c-ents  for  each  ease  ibottjih  in  unfortunate  ca*<es — not  >;o  very  rare,  as  thorough 
rejlistnition  l)a>  j>r<>\» n  — it  involvi-s  .i^oiue  year.**  iitiiiMJ-niiinenf.  In  the  i:i a lul  diit  by 
of  Hesse  the  piiy.-siemnH  are  permitted  to  demand  ai»oui  fn  e  rent.s  in  addition  lor  a 
certificate  of  vaccination.   This  kind  of  inoculaiion  was  performed  in  1774  by  the 

1,  Heinricli  Friedr.  GertJiann  »<Nt-is7s  ,  professor  in  Leipzi'.;.  in  I^Tfi  f(«!l(>\vf'd  in 
his  footsteps  with  a  work  in  thiee  v()lunie>  entitled  "Histoj  i.si  lj-kritischc  .studien 
iibcr  den  btaiid  der  Impfrage".  Otiiei  modern  opponents  in  great  ntimbers 
formed  an  ''AntlimpfTerein".  The  question  Is  still  under  discussion. 
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furtner  Beiijftmin  Je/tty  of  Gloucester,  Hiid  oeztufMn  the  children  of  the  fanner  Jraecv 
by  the  school  master  Pli*tt.  at  Starkendorf  in  Holfttein,  in  1792.  But  the  pioaeer  in 
th^  extensive  introdoction  of  this  method  was 

Edward  Jennkk  (1749-1823)  of  Berkeley  in  Glouoesteishite.  who  is 
accordinglj  called  Ju&%  the  fkther  of  vaceinatlbn. 

Jenaer  was  the  son  of  a  clf^rji^vman  and  devoted  htm«elf  to  the  study  of  saivr  ry 
under  the  (rnidunce  of  Mr.  r4udlow  in  Su<iburr  nenr  Bristol.    Durini:  h\b  term  '4' 

upprenticesiiip  lie  leceiveil  tVom  a  inilk'ttiHitl,  who  hm\  had  the  cow-pox.  information 
of  the  protectiv  ]>Mw«'r  of  this  *li««en!*p  uirnnist  sum!) -pox  ns  e.»t«h!i<!u  <!  bv  poj-ular 
observntioii  '  '!  iie  tiioiiirlit  of  the  ilnIllel^^e  iiiiportnnee  of  such  pK.trcliori  for-i*»^ 
whole  iiutniin  race  never  aifter  this  time  h>ft  his  mind.  In  1770  he  went  to  LoLdi  d 
and  became  a  pupil  of  John  Hnnl^r.  To  the  latter  comainntcated  his  idea,  and 
the  Kreat  snrfceon  said  U%  him  "Don't  think,  investifcate!*'  This  he  desired  lo div . 
and  accordinitly  he  weni  to  Merkelev  hs  u  ithysician  nnd  siir;:eou,  s^inee  material  tV>r 
Ills  resenrehes  could  i)P  found  in  the  fiirins  (»f  thnt  vicinity.  'I  he  ob.»crv HTi<tnp  u  i.>ie 
h\'  hiui  from    177>^  forwnnl  he   (••tn>nuinicaled  in  to   Sir  Kvernrd  Hcni*' 

but  his  lir>t  vnccination  performed  in  17!ir»iipon  a  boy  nanrt  d  Jam*  >  Phi|  p- 

with  mutter  from  tli«>  hand  «tf  Saruh  Nehnes.  who  had  contract*  d  co«-ptt\  in 
milking.  In  1798  he  pnliiished  his  results  in  his  work  *'An  inquiry  into  th«*  caQ*«^» 
and  effects  of  the  Vsriola*  vaccina?"  etc.  The  raeciiie  virus  he  pres4>rv(>d  in  the 
form  of  silk  thread.'*  .■jaiurateil  therewith,  and  in  this  way  he  also  pent  it  to  <>th»'T>. 
.Tenner  lived  for  u  lon^r  time  iti  Clieltenham  and  afierwards  in  London,  but  died  full 
of  fame  and  honor  in  his  iiittive  place,  after  having:  receivt-d  in  nt'd  ISOT  rf-»r.r<v 

from  the  iioviTciment  rnuiniitini:  in  all  to  l'30.000,  and  havin<:  been  made  an  hoiu.r:jrT 
citi/.eii  of  London.  His  uiluciimetit  to  J,  iMiipp.s  induced  hini  lo  bui!d  a  house  for 
the  tatter  and  to  plant  nises  in  his  irarden  with  hi«  own  hands.  Jenner's  Itfevst 
written  by  his  friend  Dr.  John  Baron  in  1827.  and  in  tH.>7  a  monnment  to  his  memory 
was  erected  in  Trafnljsar  Square. 

In  Germany  the  first  vaccination  wae  performed  hy  Hugo  von  Wrodeo 
in  Hanover,  whieli  was  then  under  Knglish  rule.  In  1799  the  auigeoii 
OhriBtian  Friedrich  Sliomeyer  (17G1-1824),  who  had  been  educated  in 
England,  began  to  vaccinate  on  a  larger  scale,  and  he  indoced  Br.  Geoijr 
Fr.  Ballhom  (born  1761),  the  court  physician,  to  translate  Jenaer's  work 
into  German.  In  1800  both  these  physicians  were  able  to  report  upon 
1000  cases  of  vaccination. 

At  the  same  time  with  Strotneyer,  Ferro  was  in  17!>!>  the  first  to 
vaccinate  in  Austria,  performing  tbe  operation  upon  his  own  cbildrni. 
ami  Pr.  Jean  de  rurron  ^1770-1840)  of  Geneva,  then  in  Vienna  andanb> 
set^uenth'  in  Tarlsbad,  o|x*rated  in  the  same^'ear. 

Meanwhile  societies  for  the  promotion  of  vaccination,  ''Jennerian 
Societies",  had  lH*en  formed  in  Kngland  in  1799,  and  upon  their  model 
Heim  establishecl  a  similar  siKHcty  in  Berlin  in  1800.  In  the  latter  ct^ 
Job.  Emm.  Brenner  (1745-181 6).  a  simple  )>ractitioner.  was  veiy  active  in 
the  dilfusion  of  vaccination,  while  in  Saxony  Friedrich  Wilh.  Lodwig  Hiit 
(bom  1761^  folio wetl  his  example.    In  France  vaccination  was  promoted 


1.  A.H  early  as  1763  Sutton  nml  Fewster  had  determined  tliat  laoculatlon  of  permns 
tiifected  with  sheep-pox  wa<«  inelTective.  II.  F.  vou  lieeker. 
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l>y  PInel  ami  Tliouret  in  I'aris;  in  Hoiiaiui  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Heinr.  Jos. 
Vruncken  (1773-1853)  of  Antwerp  ;  in  Bel2:innT  by  M.  .J  Demanet  ^7- 
1831)  of  (ihent  :  iti  Italy  by  Aloy.sio  ."^aceo.  professor  of  medicine  luul 
»urgery  in  Milan,  and  in  Denmafk  by  llcinrieh  Calliseu  (1740-1824).  In 
Spain  vaccination  wms  ditluscti  by  .\iiiar.  Gil  and  Salva. 

[The  <';irH('si  vacciuuliuns  in  the  United  SluU-s  were  perfornied  by  Dr. 
Henjiiuiij)  Wuterhouse  ( 17r>4-l84tJ ).  professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  Harvaixl  College.  np*m  fonr  of  his  own  tliiUlivn  in  July  1800.  He  pro- 
cured his  virns  from  Dr.  iluygarth  of  Hath.  Knjjljuid.  Duiinji;  the  same 
summer  Dr.  John  Crawford  of  Baltimore  also  practised  the  operation  with 
virus  procnred  from  Dr.  John  Rinji  of  London  ((^uinan).  Other  early  and 
eminent  advocates  and  promoters  of  the  practice  were  Dr.  James  Smith  of 
Baltimore.  Dr.  James  Jackson  of  Boston.  Jefferson,  Dr.  Gantt  of  \Va.sh- 
ington,  Dr.  John  lledman  Coxe  of  Philadelphia.  l)r.  Seaman  of  New  York. 
Pr.  Ramsey'  of  South  Carolina  etc.  In  IS02  Dr.  James  Smith  organized  in 
Baltimore  the  first  Vaccine  Institute  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1813  a 
United  Stat^  Vaccine  Agency  was  established  by  Congress  under  tbe 
direction  of  the  same  ph3-sician.  This  Agency  was,  liowcvcr,  discontinnetl 
in  1S22. 

"Animal  vaccination  Bovine  vaccination "  Retro- vaccination  '\ 
i.  e.  tlie  transmission  of  humanized  virus  thrr)ug))  the  system  of  tlie  cow 
and  its  subsequent  employment  in  tbe  inoc^ilation  of  hnman  beings,  was 
first  practised  by  Michele  Troja  (1747-1827)  of  Naples  shortly  after  the 
introduction  of  human  vaccination.  In  1810.  liowever,  this  practice  was 
prohibited.  "True  animal  vaccination",  ''true  bovine  vaccination" 
(Martin),  i.  c.  tlie  inoculation  of  human  beings  with  the  lymph  derived 
niediatel}'  ttom  a  spontaneous  case  of  cow-pox,  is  due  to  M.  Negri,  also  of 
Naples,  who  practise<l  it  for  several  years  prior  to  18(>4.  The  practice  was 
introduced  into  France  by  Depaul  in  181)6,  into  Belgium  by  Dr.  Warlomont 
in  18B5  and  into  the  Unitetl  States  by  Dr.  Henry  A.  Martin  of  Boston  in 
September  187ft.    II.  | 

(^ompulsor}'  vaticination  was  first  introducjed  extensively  in  Germany' 
(Bavaria  and  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse  1807,  Baden  1815«  WUrtemberg 
1818;  in  the  latter  state  revacci nation  of  recruits  was  first  introduced  in 
183S*),  and  tlien  in  other  countries.  In  England,  however,  compulsory 
vaccination  was  averted  until  the  times  of  Albert,  the  Prince  (Mnsort.  and 
it  was  first  legalized  in  1857  on  the  proposal  of  Dr.  John  Simon,  medical 
officer  of  tlie  Privy  Council.  In  Germany,  as  we  know,  the  strictness  of 
the  enforcement  of  vaccination  has  reccntiv  increased,  and  since  1873 
revacci  nation  (of  recruits  and  scholars  in  tlieir  12th  year)  has  been  also 
include<1.  Tlie  rigidity  of  the  law  has,  however,  justly  aroused  strong 
opposition. 

I.  ilie  tuiaiM)rary  clisUiteU^t-  ot  thu  protfctitni  ot  vaccination  was  lirst  taught  by 
KlsiiMer(lsi4»  and  von  Sloseh  ^!chopnlell1  was  the  earliest  to  call  atten- 

tion to  the  distinction. lietween  variola  and  varioloid. 
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111  ilic  diiicusHiua  of  vacciimtii>u  use  wuh  alrvud^'  made  of 

The  Nt'UERicAL  Metsod. 
The  pioneer  in  the  employment  of  ihU  method  wax 

.loll.  PcU'i-  Su.s.sinilt  li  ( 1707-1777),  incinber  of  the  supreme  consistorial  conri  ssd 
n  Ff'llow  of  the  Acudemv  of  Seit'iicen,  who  likewise  procured  tlie  rfi-t-ption  of  Ijp«.-ir,2 
into  t!if'  lattor  >oeirty  :m  lifniorafilo  tuomimcnt  of  own  libt-ralilv  of  ^piri: 
SiiJismilch  cuitivatevl  ilie  liuiiu-ri*  h1  in«'iho<l  in  his  work  t  rjtitlcd  Naciiwei^s  <i?r 
gottlichen  Ordnun^  in  den  Verjinderunjien  des  menHchlicheii  (leschlecbis  unier  Zu 
ziebuntc  der  Gebnrts-  nnd  Sterbelisten  '\  Bi^rlin,  1741,  while  the  famous 

fioUfried  Acheuwall  ( I7l!)-'l772),  professor  of  law  and  philosopb3%  moM  be 
re]$ard<Hl  u.s  the  inun  who  conferred  the  rank  of  a  science  upon  Statistics.  The  latter 
are  considered  infuHible  in  our  medicine  of  the  present  day.  aithouKh  the  investifB- 
tions  upon  whi.  Ii  thov  are  \m»v<\  fn  ijutntlv  tnunifi«<t  the  faults  of  great  in<'quahtj  ia 
th  eni.selves  and  luck  of  utiiformitv  in  iheir  eonditiont). 

The  Treatment  op  the  Insane, 

durino;  almost  the  whole  of  the  18th  ceiilury.  continued  in  n  very  bad  et»n- 
4iition,  and  it  was  not  until  towjinl  the  close  of  this  jKTiod  that  a  movement 
for  its  improvenicnl  made  its  apjjt uiain c  At  this  tino-  ilie  lnnati<»«*  bigaii 
to  be  renioviHl  from  the  corners  of  hof^pilaU  and  iilieraU  d  fixjiii  the  prisons, 
fetters  uiul  I  lie  liamls  of  brntiil  keepers,  and  to  be  lookeil  npou  by  the 
pioliiision  as  actual  sick  persons,  belonging  to  the  department  of  rae<hc*l 
science  and  art.  So-called  '-Schools"  of  j^ychiatry — French,  (iermaiu 
Knglish  etc.  —  were  founded. 

In  France  the  tirst  impulse  to  this  improveineut  wjls  given  by  Anne 
Charles  Lorry  (1720-1783)  in  his  work  He  melancholia  ct  raorbis  melaui- 
cbolicis  which  ap|>eared  in  1765.  He  was  followed  by  the  true  Reformer 
of  the  Treatment  of  the  Insane. 

Philippe  Pi.nki,  ( I7r>r»  IslmJi. 
whose  work  '  Trait**  medico  {)hiU»««>phi<jue  sur  1  alienation  mentaic  ou 
la  Manic  "j  Paris,.  1801,  marked  an  epoch  in  the  department  of  i»y- 

chiatry. 

Pinel  rciUKVcd  from  \hv  in.^ane  their  fetters,  did  awuy  with  corporeni  puni>iimeni4 
and  abuse,  limited  iheemploymeiit  tif  drugs  and  especially  of  venesection*  separated 
the  insane  from  convicts,  laoieht  that  mental  diseases  should  be  looked  apon  as 

corpureiil  le.<:ions,  placed  the  insnne  in  hospitals  under  the  cbat|ce  of  phjbiciani^  and 
iu  these  hospitals  classified  the  patients  aceordin^  to  the  character  of  thi  ir  di-<«*^f. 
and  inculcated  the  tirces.sity  of  their  trentniMit  !  y  j^enile  n  e.n^  find  by  physica! 
labor.  Yet  in  spit*-  ot  Pinel  s  hiiinanc  leMcloa;^.->  iiiuatics  werr  Jound  in  cajivs  io 
some  uf  the  French  provincial  citic"*  us  late  as  1.^3;i  aud  1^31.—  Pinei  foul.»t»'p>  were 
followed  br 

Jean  ^tienne  Do^iiNK^rE  Kt^QviRoL  (1772-18411), 
who  in  1817  established  a  clinic  for  mental  dit-eaf>f>:. 
Among  the  Italians 

Vincenzio  Chiaru|Ei  n7*>!)-l>^»)  of  Florence,  was  cfaieflj  active  iu  excittni:  new 
eflbrtA  in  this  department.  Il<*  refcarded  the  mind  as  sometkinE  immaterial,  aad 
therefore  incapable  of  disease  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term. 
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The  Englisli  diBplayetl  special  activity  in  thi«  liepartment.  Thas 
Cttllen  and  his  pupil  Tboinas  Arnold  (died  IH16)  of  I^lcestcr.  as  well  si  William 

rerfeet  i  burn  1740  >.  studied  the  sabject  of  mentiil  dtseases.    The  latter  believed  ihem 

ti>  be  disturlxiiices  of  thi;  bodily  flIt^ction^.  luxl  iisiaed  liis  indications  upon  tlli^  idea, 
a  sy.sleni  in  whicli  li<-  wa-'  followed  Ijv  nlniont  all  Kticrli«h  alirni't*^.  Sir  Mexandor 
C'richtua  ( 17(»a-l8.i(» i  tli?,(in>ruished  nientul  di«tut uanceh  Hiisin;:  from  the  passions 
from  thoee  dependin$c  upon  (■or])oreM]  causes,  and  aUo  brought  forwurd  heredity  as 
one  of  the  causes  of  tnsiiniiy.  William  Parjseter  of  Readini:  Observationa  on 
maniacal  disord»^r.s".  London,  17!>2  i  laid  the  chief  imporiuticc'  in  practice  upon  the 
eharacter  of  tiie  physieian  anil  lii>  ;i.-i  i  ih1>  ncy  over  the  insane.  .Folin  Bafilani 
^  17(14-1844)  ot"  London  dt  vot'  d  tii.s  nttt-ntion  to  pathol^jricfs!  anatomy  a.s  relnied  to 
mental  ditieases,  and  Wiihuui  J  uiie  ( I7;i2-lti2*ii  of  York,  founder  in  ITUoof  the  York 
Retreat  for  the  Inaane,  introduced  into  EnjEland  the  peychical  treatment  of  lanalica. 
{The  iirundson  of  the  latter.  Samuel  Tnke.  thonith  not  a  phyaician,  wrote  a  deacription 
of  tilt*  York  institution  in  \Sl'i.  and  his  urcat  grandaou  T)aniel  Hack  Tuke  (born 
IH'JO),  likewi«i'  modical  officer  to  the  Y'(»rk  Ki  tn  nt  is  ot»»-  of  the  most  erDinent  of 
English  author^j  ou  the  subject  of  mental  diseases.  The  Tukv  family  were  all 
-Qoakers. 

Andrew  Marithall  (1742-lHK-tK  an  army  surgeon  and  anatomical  lecturer  in 
London*  discnitHed  the  morbid  anatomy  of  mania  and  hydrophobia*  and  referred  both 

<li?!en<!ps  to  1.  nions  of  the  brain,  jmi  t icularly  of  its  Mi>t-nliir  upparatus ;  and  Joseph 
Aluson  ('ux  fl762-ly21it  ascriKed  ineiiial  di.spases  chieti}*  to  rerebrn!  hrpcramia, 
recommendin;:  in  their  trentment  cathartics,  cold  lotions  and  baths  and  the  use  of 
the  awintc. 

James  Monro  (died  17o2)  and  hia  aon  John  (1715-1791),  both  physiciana  to  the 

Bridewell  and  Bethlehem  Hospital;  Wm.  Baltic  (1704-1776),  phyaician  to  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  and  proprietor  of  a  privnto  a-'vliitn  in  London;  John  Ferrinr  ITn:;  IHI.')!  of 
Maochesier  and  John  Johnstone  1 1  iG.';^-1^3t)j  ot  Birmingham,  were  likewise  eminent 
alieniata.  H.] 

Among  the  Germans 
•Fob.  Ernst  Greding  (t7l))-177.*i),  phyaician  to  tiie  poor^hooae  in  Waldbeim,  waa 
the  earliest  to  investigate  the  scat,  cause  and  diagnosis  of  insaiiiiy.  After  him 
Wf^ik.ird  dividr'd  ment;il  diKtiirbnnc«*s  into  tlios«'  of  the  intellectual  and  those  of  the 
emodoniil  ^plit-rf,  while  Job.  Ib-iij.  Khrhard  i  I7(l(i-1H27  i,  whose  memory  is  preserved 
in  the  biography  of  the  physician  Varnhagen  ot  Knsc.  distinguished  insanity  Ironi 
melancholia,  hypochondria,  folly,  delirium  etc.,  and  aludied  the  doctrine  of  fixed 
adeaa.   The  noble 

JoH.  GoTTPRiEP  Lanukrmann  (17(>8-1832) 

nuist,  however,  be  regardetl  as  the  reformer  of  psychiatry  in  Germany.  He  was  the 
first  who  placed  the  citrnl>!»'  and  iiuMiniide  in  diKiitict  tu.^tituliou'-,  htuI  lio  divided 
-diseases  of  the  mind  into  idiopathic  and  Kympiomatic.  Langermann  was  the  son  ot 
a  peaaant  in  Maxen,  near  Dresden,  and  owed  his  opportunities  for  atndy  to  the  favor 
of  patrons  of  rank.  He  first  graduated  in  law  before  devotioft  himself  lo  the  atndy  of 
medicine  in  Jena  I7',«4-!*T.  Kvi  n  his  tlicsih  for  graduation  waa  devoted  to  the  aubject 
<if  mental  disorders,  and  lM)re  the  title  "  I)e  inetliodo  cogiioscendi  curandl(|u<'  iinimi 
morbos  stabilienda  ,  enipliasi/.ing  tlie  iujportanee  of  the  iinprovemenl  of  b>nntie 
4isylums.  He  was  appointed  physician  to  the  St.  George  aisyium  near  Beyrcuth.  and 
raised  ihia  ioHtitation  to  the  position  of  a  model  asylum.  Finally  he  was  appointed 
statcHsoanaelior  and  supreme  medicaNccwnaellor  in  Berlin/ 

Besides  Langermann,  Reil  and  Joh.  Chr.  HofllMoer  (176(>-1827)  in 
Halle,  aljont  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  made  siiecinl  efforts  to  bring 
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psychology  into  accord  with  phyBiok)gy  in  the  department  of  alienistic 
science. 

Peivate  Hygiene 

in  the  18th  century  found  abundant,  cultivation,  partly  iii  works  of 
thoroughly  scientific  character,  partly  in  popular  writings. 

Wiaat  we  ml  the  present  day  undemtaiHi  by  the  term  "privHte  hyui^ne**  in 
earlier  times  pas8e€l  u rider  the  name  of  dieiptics.    Hence  this  brancli  is  us  uU)  ns 

inpdicine  itself.  Imliim  |»liy-ifinTi>\  like  tlH>  Greek  jr3"mnti-f<  riiui  iiliilnsoplu  1 

and  the  phvsicianx  from  ilipiJocrMtes  iti  (juien,  were  diflinjinishf-d  tur  titeir  ail«*rtiori 
to  this  department  of  medicine,  and  it  was  cultivated  at  a  very  early  period  too  by 
the  laitr.  Anionic  ihe  latter  we  may  mention  Piatarch  (bom  A.  D.  70,  "De  tuenda 
«anitate  '  ).  Athenaus  iborn  A.  I).  22lt)  in  Alexandria,  wlio  in  hiH  '  Deipttosophiitt*", 
and  Ca'liiis  Apicitis  in  his  "De  re  oulinnria  discuMses  especially  llie  preparation  of 
Jirticles  of  food  The  ArnUian<s  fao,  and  pnrf inilnrly  thp  ?^:il<  rnisin  f>hyf»irian«,  win 
popular  poem  excited  much  attention  and  awakeii*-<i  numerous  imitations,  cultiMttMi 
tbiia  branch  of  medicine.  Pbyeicians  of  the  later  Middle  Aire«,  like  Despars,  Hugo 
Bentitts  (died  U4H).  Ftcinuji  and  many  others  composed  niimeroun  wriiingn  on 
hygienic  subyects;  indeed  as  early  as  I4.s:»  Mich.  Schrick  discu>t-ed  di«-  us/i:epranten 
Wns«er'*  from  n  «!irtitnry  sf und  pnini .  At  tlii«  period  th*-  dr-nkniir  "t  ili-tillfd  liquor 
began.  With  the  eoniinencemeiit  ot  the  modern  era  the  ninnher  of  writer>  on  hy>:ieni«- 
hubjecLs  increased  in  all  lands.  Of  thiei  large  number  vve  menlion  only:  Sir  Thomas 
Klyot,  author  of  "Tlie  Centell  of  Health".  I5:U;  Luis  Lobera  d'Arilii.  ]ol2:  Ai.dr. 
IjHCuna  U41l9-15r»0),  victus  ratio;  Thum.  Philologun  (born  WJ'.i},  eutbor  of  "De  vira 
hominii*  ultrn  centum  vipinti  annos  prodticenda  '.  \'euice.  la'O;  I.niyi  Cornaro  (diid 
15fiii  '  "  r>iscor-i  <lfllii  viin  <obriu  '  :  Uud.  (ii'ielcnitis  ( I ." T2- 1 tl'J  1  I  and  Mnrt.  I'sirti-:* 
thorn  l.'iHO'.  he  proroganda  vita  liWr  aureus  After  Sanciorins  the  lollowirsr 
writers  distin<;Mishfd  ihemselve*  an  autborp  on  the  Hubject  of  hypene  .  liacon  and 
Thoman  Wnner  (died  1660;  Guide  to  lont;  Uf«^")  in  Kn^land  ;  Melch.  Sebia  Jr. 
( 1 '>78-l»i74  "  I)f  aliuientorum  facuttatibiiR '  ;  Pliil.  -lac  Sach>  von  Lewenheimb 
(IHl'T  1 'iTI /,  author  of  a  treatise  on  grapes;  Sim,  Paulli  '  H>ii;>-n;s;»  i  in  t 'openhajien, 
who  wr<it<-  on  thf  nlmsf  oC  t4»!)U(  f  *>  iti  ricnnnny.  .lob.  I)o»nin  Snln  !*iTf>  1<J44^  who 
wrote  on  food:  l>om.  i'auuroli  \died  1<>.'>7 ),  on  variuu&  fruits;  \  aientin  Heinr.  Vnjjler 
(1622-1(>77).  on  dietetics  in  jEeaera);  J.  Sijeismund  KJsholz  1 1633-ta8Ki.  author  of  a 
"Tiflchbncb":  Ehrenfried  Waltlier  Tschirnhau«en  U<k>1-]70HK  mnthematictan, 
physicist  and  loj^ician.  author  of  a  medicine  of  th**  mind;  •).  <ioitlr.  von  Herjrer 
I  l»;,");)-|THHi.  ■■  De  tiieniii  \  Hlttuilittp  i'\  cosrnilione  sni  ip.vin.-  ",  ITilT;  .'mIhi  Sinclair. 
'  Handbook  of  health  tirei  loni:  life  ,  edited  by  S|.ren^el.  A  hf)ok  iKHrinu  the  now 
usual  title  of  '  Hy^jiene  oi  "Idea  hytiicines  recensila  \lti("«lj  had  Jor  its  author 
John  tfohnmon,  a  Scotch  navant  end  pbyMcian. 

IXuring  the  18th  century  the  most  distin^uishcMl  pliystcians  pn>inote<l 
prominently  the  subject  of  hygiune.  The  earliest,  to  matte  their  ap{>e«rance 
were  the  famous  Hoffmann,  with  an  ''Anweisnng  wie  ein  Moiisch  etc.  sich 
verwahrvu  kOnne'*  (1713).  and  the  follower  of  Stahl,  J.  Samuel  Carl,  with 
a  "Dtiltorilnung  fiir  Gesunde  und  Krnnke'*,  while  (-hey no  n  rote  *'An  csss}* 
of  health  and  long  life*',  1724.  J.  Arbuihnot  (1(i5>u  17:15)  an  ^'Kssay  c-on- 
oerning  the  nature  and  cboiof*  of  aliments",  17:{l.and  the  famous  Neu  maun 
on  tea,  coffee  and  beer.  Wiillain  ('a(lo;j:aii  minposed  a  work  "On  tlio 
nursing  and  mutiai^oment  of  chihlrcn  iVom  their  ))ii-tii  to  three  years  of 
age    1748,  and  C.  <!.  Li^lier  an  "Anleitung  leu  einer  lieilsamen  Leliensart 
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iliiil  Gcbiuuch  i\vr  Sptii.scii  ;  nijnpivlioiiMv e  works  were  sup[>ltiMl  hy  tlie 
Berlin  physician  J.  V.  Ziickert,  who  wrote  u  general  treulise  on  foods,  in 
1773  ;  X.  Boerner  (medicus  sui  ipsius,  1774):  William  Falconer  of  Bath 
(•■  Kemarks  on  the  iufluencc  of  climate"  etc.,  1781);  Bassiano  Carminati 
(,<;ii4c.  Suechi ;  Ilyjrienc,  tera|)eutiee  ct  materia  medica Pavia  17tM-".»ri), 
ami  Ludwi^r  Vo^el  (lexicon  of  dietelics).  Williclm  Joseplii  ex|»ah:tied 
uiK>n  inaiiiiige  and  physical  training  (1788).  The  most  famon*^  works 
U|M>n  the  subject  of  hygiene,  however,  written  in  jiopnlar  t»lyle  were  the 
*•  luedicinischen  Fasten pmligten  of  Fr.  Ant.  May  (174:i  Sl-l")  of  Heidel- 
berg, who  also  delivered  lectun  s  lor  boy.s  and  girU  above  ten  years  <»f  age. 
with  the  objeet  of  promoting  hygiene.  It  shouhl  l)e  also  remarketl.  by 
the  way.  that  May  possessed  that  rare  love  of  the  truth  which  led  him  lo 
discuss  with  the  students  his  own  mistakes  at  the  bedside.  (Jthcr  lanioUH 
hygienic  writings  were  the  journal  -  der  Arzt"  of  rn/.cr.  the  -Avis  au 
peuple  '  of  Tissot  and  the  -Makrobiotik,  mler  die  Kunst,  das  menschliche 
Leben  zii  verlangern'  of  Hufeland,  new  editions  of  which  appear  even  at 
the  present  dar. 

[To  Ihe  c*taloiriie  of  En^linb  writers  upon  the  subject  of  privste  hygiene  we  may 
*dd:  Fritncis  Fuller,  author  of  a  very  popular  *'M«>dtcina  iryinnuiitica"  (1704)  = 
Kdward  Haynard  nf  Bath,  whoi^e  poem  **  Health  "  (171!))  fturvivrd  ntinii'iont!  editions; 
James  Mackensie.  who  wrote  in  liis  olil  a;r«'  a  liiMory  of  li\<:iein'  ilT.')!>i:  .Widrew 
Harper  iK'^In;  fJforiro  ^^'alli-  lT9:i::  die  fmnoiis  I'lios.  I'MtlddP';  nf  |?r"<Tf»l  i  Hyjiii-n 
♦•tiv,  1>02*.  and  Jtuiie-  ruikiiisoii  \17IH.»/.  best  known  as  tlie  eariif.>t  destriber  o( 
paraly.'^is  auilnn.i  in  1H17.     H  J 

What  we  to  day  call 

V\  lu.ir  HVOIK.NK. 

was  created  by  Job.  Vvtw  Frank  under  the  title  of  -  Medical  I'olice". 

[We  may  add  hvrf  liiat  the  HubjfCl  of  miliiary  liyjiiene  waw  di.«cMi»s»>d.  jinioiiji 
Others  in  Eiiicland.  by:  Richard  BroekleKby  n7*J4-lT97},  whose  experience  in  the 
Seven  YenrKt'  W»r  led  him  to  recommend  licht,  wooden  shelterit  for  the  protection 
of  the  .sick  and  wounded  in  die  fi>  Id  ;  Ponftld  Monro  lUi^Oi  ami  William  Blair  (ITtPM). 
■—Hospital  tiygieoe  wa.s  also  studied  by  JameN  Carmichael  Sniytb  (1741-1^^21),  whose 
»»\perrmr'nts  in  tin-  disiri'i  (  ting  pow(^r  of"  nifrou.*;  ju-id  fumes  pro\«'d  >(>  Micc«-.'->fiil 
that  l*arliunient  rpwuid'  ii  liim  with  :i  pro>t'nt  of  t!.'».<HlO  nnd  wsi-  »;»)oii  after 
appointed  pliynieian  t-xtraordinary  to  the  kinj;.  Sir  Wiiiiaui  liiizurd  »l>o  wrote 
in  1790  "Su;r^c.sttons  for  the  improvement  of  horipiials  and  other  charitable  insti- 
tutions", tl.] 

Fn>m  all  that  has  been  said  it  is  clear  that  in  the  Inst  <'entuiy  hygienic 
qQestions  were  treated  with  conaldembiy  greater  predilectitm  than  has  been 
nntil  recently  the  case  in  our  own  njic.  H^'giene,  however,  at  that  perioil 
was  devoted  more  t<i  the  claims  of  general  and  everyday  life,  and  less  to 
the  hygienic  regnlations  against  epidemic  cliseasea,  than  is  the  case  to-day. 

8.  VBTE&INA&I  MEDICINE.  PHASKACOLOQI  AND  PHA&KACI. 

Veterinar}'  medicitie  during  Ihe  ISth  century  began  to  assume  the 
rank  of  a  science.  Several  circumstances  conspired  to  produce  this  result. 
Chief  among  these  was  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  armies  with  better 
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educated  veterinarians.  Then  loo  the  jrreat  animal  epideuiic^  ul' the  l^ii. 
century,  so  injurious  to  the  coniiutju  weal  —  iu  Holland  alone  60.000  cattle 
are  said  to  hav€  pi-nslied  — startled  the  states  out  of  the  iuditfcrcmv  with 
regard  U)  veterinary  medicine  of  which  thoy  had  heretofore  been  j^uUly. 
Fiually  tlio  rxti  iisive  investigations  in  the  depailtnent  of  zoologr^-.  under- 
Uiki'U  by  sucii  men  ns  Button.  I>aubenton,  Cuvier.  Vic<i  d  Azyr  ami  other*, 
excited  a  lively  intereaL  ia  veleriiiurv  medicine  also.  Kvcii  »*m incut  phy- 
sicians (IcNoted  attention  to  the  subjects  of  ihis  science,  among  tUem  e. 
Raujaz/.iui.  Camper,  liallcr.  Suuvages.  .Joh.  (Jottlieb  Wolslein  (1738-182(0 
etc.  Special  vet^»rinarv  schools  were  now  founded,  the  first  in  1762  at 
Lyons,  the  second  at  Alfort  near  Charenton.  in  1763.  Thus  it  came  aboot 
at  last  that  better  care  was  taken  of  horses  than  of  lunatics. 

In  France  duriaic  this  eiMiturv  rtisD  t  qiierries  of  noble  birth  ami  f.x-tarriers  ciiieflj 
devoted  atteniion  to  the  department  of  hippolo|£y.   Among  these  we  mar  neatioii: 

Gasp.  i»e  Sai  lmkr 
("  Parfatte  connaissance  des  chevaux".  1T34).  who  collected  old  recipe*  and  inreaied. 
amunjT  others,  four  recipes,  each  contain iiit;  a  score  or  more  of  in|nredients ; 

Dk  la  Chaynaib, 

("Parfait  cocber",  1744),  who  studied  the  diseases  of  horses  and  usave  remedies  of 
easy  preparaiion; 

F.  R.  DK  LA  GUERISIEBJ:, 
(*'Ecoie  de  caTalerie",  etc.,  1754),  who  strove  after  simpler  prescriptions  than  hii 
predecessors ; 

DB  GAE8At:LT 

("Noiivcau  parfiiit  ntnrt'*clial  '  IT.'i.'i,  often  reprintedi,  wlio.  besides  tli«-  patholi^^v  of 
horse.H.  furni.«lied  u  Ittppo-phurroaco^not-y  with  plMtei«,  and  a  hippo-pharroacodjnaiaics. 
We  ^hould  al.so  nolice 

Louis  ViTET  (17;;t.-  1S0{>). 
a  veteriimrian  of  1<^(mis,  who  wrole  a  "  Mi'dt-cine  veU'iinuire '  ( 1"^^!),  and  introduced 
the  iixpertmental  method  into  veterinary  medicitie, 

A  lawyer,  who  bejcan  to  study  the  veterinary  art  because  his  conscience  revollsd 
against  the  practice  of  law,  as  that  of  Thaer  did  against  the  practice  of  medidne, 
!)ec)ime  of  the  }£reate»t  importance  in  the  development  of  veterinary  medicine.  T1ri» 
was 

Cl.VIDK  Hol  KiiKLAT  (1712  177H  of  I.ynns. 
wiiosr  nnuie  "will  »>ver  renuun  u  snojiHi  ut"  HditiitHtiuti  and  resp«'Ct  to  all  \etfriuarj 
pliysiciun.s  '  ilsen.veei.  Under  the  jiuspicef;  of  the  tuiui^iit'r  Heriin  be  occasiooed  ibe 
fonndaUon  of  both  the  vetc^rinary  schools  mentioned  above,  and  he  was  alao  a  teacher 
in  them.  Bourptelst  was  a  follower  of  flnerhaave.  He  wrote  some  rompreliensivf 
works:  "F!lemens  de  1*  art  v^rinaire":  "Kl^mens  d'  liippiairiqne*'  etc.  3  vols.; 
''Matiere  misdieale  raisonnei'  "  «■(<•. 

Conteniporarv  with,  and  atier,  hiui  the  two 

1>F,  JiAFOSSK 

<ii,stsn;;iushed  tii»*rii>*»'!v(»>..  tjifher  Kticnne  < iiiiilaiinit',  was  lirst  a  fjiriiei  biit 

became  iinall\  ru\al  vetvrinur.v  pii^.siciun.  llih  bun  and  Kucce&sor  in  the  laUef 
position,  Philippe  Etienne  n7Hy-lS20),  first  studied  medicine  and  soii^ety  and 
became  finally  general  inspector  of  alt  the  veterinary  schools.  He  eontinncd  his 
father  s  "Conrs  d'  hippiatrique"  and  himself  published  a  "Dictionnaira  d'  hippolofie". 
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Bourgelat's  successor  in  1 779  in  the  school  at  Aitbrt  was  the  earlier  farrier 
Chabkrt  (Oletim  Chaberti), 

wlio  t(iriH?hfd  raro  fvnJi^nce  of  Iiis  in«<!»:ht  hy  itivltinir  to  the  scliool  scientitic  phy- 
sicians like  Giibi^rt  (died  I7!)!h.  iiirHnl,  iln/ar'l  and  FUindrin,  to  !»♦'  his  siihoniinnfp?. 

The  respect  for  veterinary  pbyiiician.H  durinij  tite  prebetit  century  han  become  so 
hiiSh  that  Henri  Boalej  (1814-1885),  who  wrote  on  the  epidemic  diseaiteii  of  animals, 
particular! J  the  cattle-plaime.  died  a  direvtor  of  the  Acad^mie. 
[In  Rntjcland  the  emint^nt  animal  painter 
Gborgk  Stcbbs  (1724-1806)  of  Ltveniool 
wrote  '  On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Home"  (176ti).  and  ahoat  the  same  period 
Mr.  Gibson. 

a  surgeon  of  cavalry,  published  a  '  Farrier's  yuido  '  : 

Dax.  p.  Layaki)  i  (lie<l  1S02)  of  London 

wrote  'An  esitay  on  tiie  nature  cnusof;  and  cure  ot  thv  contHgions  diiitcmper  among 
the  homed  cattle"  (1757).  and 

Mb,  Bartlkt, 

a  *'  Pharmacopoeia  hippiatrica'  and  '  Gentltman's  Farriery  '  (17j9j.  J  he  eujinent 
A  njElo-French  mtcroscopi«t 

John  Tubervillk  Nbkdhau 

also  published  in  1T70  a  *'  M^nioire  «nr  la  maladie  contajpense  dea  b^ies  k  cornea^. 
~Tbe  earliest  veterinary  school  founded  in  England,  however,  was  the  l.<ondon 

\%:»t«M-iiinr3-  Co!!»f«:e,  o.sial Wished  in  1791  throujih  the  exertionsof  Chas.  Viol  deSt.  Bel. 
an  alumnus  of  the  .school  of  Lyons,  who  had  jis  his  as.>istunt  Delabere  Illaine.  St  Bel 
di»»«i  in  17?':*.  and  snocfuKlr-fl  in  tiie  presidency  of  flio  <rhno!  by  Mr.  Colemnn.  who 
foiiducti'd  liie  iri.Htiluli«Mi  with  i minent  succesy.  Lectures  oti  veterinary  niedieine 
were  delivered  by  Mr.  Dici<  in  Kdintmrjjh  as  early  as  1J«1I»,  but  a  rejiular  college 
not  established  until  \HT,l,  when  Mr.  Dick  organixed  and  conducted  the  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  Collefce.  Mr.  Dick  died  in  18f»6,  leaving  the  college,  his  niusearo  end  his 
private  fortune  to  the  <  ity  of  Kdinixit;:!).  fie  had  associated  with  himself  in  the 
adininistratioii  of"  the  institution  Mr.  John  Harlow  and  I)r.  Geortre  Wilson.  .\  Xew 
X'eterinurv  ^Villeiirf  wa.*?  orpatiized  in  Fdinbur'^h  iti  I'^.)7  by  Mr.  .I«>Ih)  rin tn^rt  who 
conlinue«l  to  conduct  if  until  his  removal  to  London  in  lS(»5.  A  vetcrinHiy  m  iiooi 
was  also  founded  in  (iIas>£ow  in  IHGI  under  the  au.spice.s  of  Mr.  James  Maeall.  The 
*'  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons",  composed  of  atnmni  of  the  Colleges  of 
f«ondon  and  Edinburgh,  was  chartered  in  1844.  —  In  the  United  States  charters  for 
veterinary  colle<reH  were  granted  in  Pennsylvania  in  185:*  an«!  :iL'ain  in  1860,  but  in 
neither  ease  did  the  etforl.s  at  organization  pro\»'  siicces.sfMl.    Jn  George  H. 

Dadd  8ecirr'»d  ;i  chnrtPr  also  for  th<f  fni-fMn  Wteritiary  lii>titn?e  i'rnm  the  s»nip  of 
Nfas-sachust'its,  but  uicain  the  effort  refilled  in  failure.  l)r.  .loliu  iJut-iced.  however, 
procured  a  charter  frotn  tlie  Legislature  of  New  York  in  1857  and  succeeded  in 
organizing  the  N.  Y.  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  which  continued  to  impart 
veterinary  instruction  with  considerable  success  for  about  ten  years,  when,  owing  lo 
iiiierrial  dissensions,  it  wiis  compelled  to  suspend.  In  1K75,  however,  it  was  reorgan- 
ized as  the  American  Veterinary  rone<re,  which  now  enjoy.s  a  sueeessful  career. 
\'<^feririnry  i ii <i t  nr  tfon  hIhq  imparted  in  the  Ma^^sachusetts  Agricultural  College 
atjd  in  I'oruell  I  ni\ersity. 

Amont:  the  earlier  Kno;lisli  v .  lerinariane*  and  veterintiry  autliors  were  Boardman 
,18tl5!.  J.  Clark  tl'.Sj).  Peale  iisl  l),  While  (1815),  B.  Clark  Uf^l  Vi  and  William 
Yonatt  (1777-1847).  H,] 
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Tn  Swpdpti 

FiuKi»Ri(  II  Hastfer  (175(i) 
Took  the  lani^erous  animals,  their  perfection  and  impruv^iuent,  tor  me  subject  of  m 

tiSHHV. 

In  Denmark  a  tioble  veterinary  school  whj*  founiie<i  in  177;*.  bv  tine  tVinioiu> 
Petkr  Cukist.  Auilimjaarij  (1740-1801) 
in  Copenhagen,  and  his  8uccesi>or, 

Erich  Nilsen  Viroik;  i  17.")!i  1S22) 
rendered  good  weivice  lo  tin'  subject  of  raedit  ine       his  inve8ti;;ation#  relative  t*» 
cow-pox. 

In  Gerraanj  among  tiie  earliest  cultivators  of  ve(erin«rT  m^icioe  belonged 
JouAXN  Christ.  Polyt.  Krxleiien^  (1744-1777;. 
profosBor  in  Goltingen  ("Einleitung  in  die  ViehancneikuiHle";    Fraktiscker  I'nUer- 
ricbt  ill  de  Vieharsneikande    and  &  translation  of  Vilei) ; 

JOH.  Jos.  KauSCH  (1771-1825), 
government  and  medical  connaellor  in  LiegnttK,  and 

J.  Paul  Apami  in  Vienna, 
roj'al  "  Contajtlonsph.vsikus 

A  new  era  for  veterinary  medicine  in  German  lands  began  wben  Josepb  II.  la 
1777  founded  in  Vienna  the  inatitnte  for  the  ednvation  of  military  veterinariau  and 
farriert*.  after 

Scotti  in  ilir  year  ITtil*  had  made  a  bej|;inniag  of  ihiss  work, 
,}.  Ct.  WoiJ.STEIN 

specially  combated  the  abm$e  of  blcedin):  in  veterinarr  medicine.  He  uaj«  foiio««^ 
by 

Dr.  J.  J.  Pessina  (died  1808). 
Subsequently  (IblT). 

Dr.  Joii.  Emam  El-  \  KITH  ^1787-1876;  "  llumlljiith  dci  \  eteriuiir 
kunde 

orij^inally  a  Jew,  but  from  l^l!l  honorary  cunon  iin«i  jireucher  of  the  latiieonii  at 
Vienuat  a  famous  pulpit  orator«  bomiJetic  writer  and  poet,  was  an  active  vettrrinariaa. 
I'he  same  is  true  of  his  brother 

Dr.  Jon.  Elias  Vkith  (178f>-1885). 

The  latter  in  1R23  was  appointed  professor  of  surgery  in  the  veterinary  infiilste. 

and  was  pensiotir  ij  in  18o'>,  Wcomin^  n  very  i»opular  practitioner.  He  repoblislMd 
the  book  of  his  brother,  and  wrote  him.self  on  forensic  veterinary  medicine. 

V'oierinnry  schools  were  cstabliiihed  in  Hanover  in  1778,  Munich  in  Havana 
l7yo,  and  Wurzburjj  iu  ITU  I. 

1.  He  wastheMin  of  Dorothea  Christine  F.rxleben.  tlau^htt-r  of  the  pliysletan  I'oly- 

eaip  l.ejM>rin.  :uid  n  ri>i;nl.irly  urati ii.u«  il  *  dort!e<«s '*  Unite  17."»4  i  wbo  ptactised 
with  gcMKl  toriutte  uutl  in  (^uediiuliui);  untii  lier  death  in  Kiiii.  Besides  hei, 
I^aiira  Bassi  is  .said  to  have  ^^raduated  in  liulogna  iu  1731.  Doctressos  of  wediciiH-. 
at  that  perioil  quite  rnns  are  become  »o  common  at  tlie  close  of  the  Wtb  centmr 
that  nutny  a  profe^xa  is  ulde  to  acleet  a  consort  of  bis  own  rank.  In  BokHii'X  >u 
ISS.'  ( ;in-eitiiin:i  CUtani  was  even  the  fciiinlc  professor  of  nnntoniy.  and  l»r, 
Mur:.;U«  iita  Fame,  teniale  iihysirian-in<ordtnary  lo  tlje  queen  ot  italy.  Anttmia 
Kll^ubetha  vua  Held  (born  ilJH;  whttse  liMseoiid)  banband  was  M&llerof  Frankfort, 
was  an  ungraduated  "  i>pcclRlUt "  in  sypliiUs. 
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Model  institution-^  of  this  kind  were  founded  at  Berlin  in  1790  tor  tbe  state  oi 

Prus;^ia,  at  the  instAuce  of 

Christian  Andreas  Oothenu  s  (1708  -1789\ 
ordinary  physician  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  professiutft  u>  l<e  appomitU  to  these 
schools  were  required  to  pursue  a  coarse  of  study  at  one  of  the  institutions  ulready 
exiatinjE.  J.  G.  Naiimann  stodied  in  Paris,  G.  F.  Sick  in  Vianna  and  the  later 
veterinary  apothecary.  Ratxebnrg.  in  Leipxijt.  Tbe  institution  poetewcd  a  clinic  for 
animals,  arrnnpements  for  keeptu);  ihem  in  the  open  air,  cold  and  warm  baths, 
isolated  stalls  for  rases  of  glanders,  its  own  house  for  di-srction,  a  smithy  etc.  Free 
foundations  for  student^  from  civil  life  were  established,  in  order  to  open  tbe  way  for 
improvement  in  private  veterinary  medicine. 

J.  (J.  Lancjkrmann 
too,  the  alienist  alreud^v  mentioned,  did  not  scorn  to  occupy  bim.'^elf  with  the  improve- 
ment of  veterinary-  art. 

JoH.  Nic.  RoiiLWEs  (1755-18*^:$;  -Das  Ganze  der  ThicrUeilkundo ") 

and 

CiiR.  Khrenfried  Seikkkkt  of  Tenncfkcr  (1770-1831);, 
also  belonged  to  the  18tb  centary. 

Jonmatfl  tikewiM  provided  for  the  cMeniuon  4»f  better  knowledge  in  this  branch. 


Ludovici's  motliotl  of  discarding  thn  nntiquuted  and  iist  it  s.-*  was  not  iiui- 

tjiteii,  and  it  thus  resulled  that  thiougln'iit  the  whoU^  18tli  ceniuiT  an 

incredible  nural>er  of  strange  remedies  likf  ninnnny.  millepeds,  wootMice, 

various  sorts  of  dimo:  and  the  like,  were  regardt-d  as  (.fficacious.  Indeed 

amulets  were  still  found  in  the  shops     Instead  of  siin|»liryin<r  the  materia 

inediea,  not  a  few  new  drugs  were  added  to  the  :iln.idy  snperalmndaiit 

store,  and  numerous  erudite  battles  were  loiiuhl  over  tlu-  oUl  anil  new 

reinetUes,  Justus  at  the  present  day.    This  unwearied  search  after  remcdie.s 

and  nietlio<l<*  for  tlie  cure  of  di.sease  is  ever  the  portion  of  physicians  ; 

while  the  full  pi*fesessi(»n  of  absolnte  [K)wcr  to  cure  even  the  most  trifling 

diseases  will — and  must      4-ver  rt  iuain  denit'd  them.    Special  serviee.s 

were  rondeivd  to  pharmacology  by  Fraiuescu  Torti  (lb58-174lK  Joh. 

Keinhold  Spielmaim  (1 7-2-1  TSIj).  professor  in  Strassbuig.  whose  8uccess<ir 

in  1784,  Joh.  Hermann  of  Barr,  was  the  founder  of  the  cabinet  f»f  natural 

curiosities  in  that  city,  and  by  Johaiut  Andr.  von  Murray  (1740^17^1)  of 

Stockholm,  professor  in  GtMtingen,  author  of  an  **Api>aratus  mcdicau»inuiu  ' 
in  six  volumes. 

Torti  and  Werlbof.  with  John  Fotherffill.  Knduig  (hr.  Ahhoft  1758-18:^2 »,  a 
professor  in  Gdttiuiten  and  a  friend  of  Burger,  Johann  Heinricb  Rabn  (17411-1812) 

in  Zurich  (  '  IMidagraf"),  and  numy  othei  >  were  forced  to  .""iruif^le  continually  to 
establish  the  advanttijie.-i  of  the  cinchona  iiark  Their  niosi  weighty  opponents  were 
Ell*  r  nrflinary  physician  in  Herlin,  and  Senae.  Opium  «-iifl"*  r<'d  the  same  experience. 
There  wa-  :ii^o  iijucii  di-^^pute  re^iurdinj:  the  a(l\ arita<;e.s  <>{  ipecncnanha.  The  coni- 
bioatiun  ot  tliei»e  ii^tier  drugs,  under  the  form  ot  the  so-called  Dover  s  powder,  wait 
introduced  about  1760  by  Richard  Brocklesby.  A  nutnber  of  narcotic  drufss  like 
c6niain,  stramonium,  palsatilla.  demaiix,  hroscyamup.  colchicum  and  others  were 
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investigated  by  Stoerek  (1760)  and  recomroended  for  use,  while  the  «<|ua  tauroeeniM 

w:is  Investigated  by  William  Bnj'lies  Miicd  1  7»)7  I,  niul  the  oleum  am3'^dalie  amare  by 
Martin  Poii  Mlicd  1714)  in  Rome.  Diuitali?;  was  adminigtered  in  dropsy  by  CHarh'* 
Darwin  >  <\\cA  ITTS;  «on  of  KrasnuiK  Ihirwiti  f.  though  the  attention  of  the  jiro- 
fession  was  tirst  prominently  directed  to  the  dureiic  and  cardiac  aciivity  of  this 
drug  by  Wm.  Witherin>;  (1741-1799)  of  BirmStigharo  (17H5).  Catechu  and  kino 
(Fothergill),  Colombo  (GanbK  quassia  (Daniel  Rolander),  viola  tricolor  (Karl 
Strack),  and  senCflEa  ^Dr.  John  Tennent  .f  \'ir^;inia,  I7:»«*  appeared  as  new  rem»  di*-8. 
Acorns  wpre  fotnmendpd  hy  FriPiir.  Wilh.  .lo.s.  Sclir«Mler,  prori  s.-oi  in  Marburj: 
(1774  .  iimi  by  Marcus  tjor;eph  Marx  <177<>i.  The  intt^'rnal  use  of  tar  in  diseaf-es  of 
the  skkti  and  in  g;out  was  extolled  by  bishop  Gtorce  Berkeley  i  IG.S4-17j3),  and  ti»e 
oil  of  turpentine  with  sulpharic  etlier  for  gall-stones  by  Jean  Fr.  Durande  (died  17dl> 
in  1770.  Arsenic  in  solution  —  the  aqua  Toffana,  so  named  after  TofFa,  a  f«>nialc 
poiHoner  executed  at  Naples  in  1709,  was  «ueh  a  Holntion  --  was  prepared  by  Thomas 
Fowler  I  17:{(>-1H01  I  and  employed  (after  the  example  of  Dioscoridcs,  Ca-lins  Awre- 
lianu.s  and  the  Arabiann —  Marx)  by  Slevogt  1 1700),  Fowler  i  17.'<G>.  Adair  '  I7>-4  i  and 
others.  .Solpiiuric  ether  with  alcohol  was  introduced  by  HotlnianD,  the  opodeldoc^ 
of  the  English  by  Dr.  Steer,  the  employment  of  cookinff  salt  in  haimoptysis  (ooinmon 
amniiL'  ihe  AiiciiMits)  was  revived  by  Chr.  Kr.  Mich»<-lis,  acetate  of  lead  was  intro- 
duced  l)y  Goulard  iKCii  corrfi-iM'  siil-Hinati-  by  \an  Swieicii  aiid  .Sanchez  iind 
mereuritis  solubili.<  by  Haliueinann.  Niiinti  of  ;-i!vfr  was  recommended  in  e]tik'p>y. 
phoi^pliorus  (Ment.£  in  Lan^eusalza)  and  piio.ijtitoric  :)cid  ^Lentin)  inorganic  acid:? 
(especially  muriatic  and  nilric,  even  for  .«ypbiHsb  Alkaliti  and  alkaline  rarthai  were 
better  tested,  oxyfsen  and  carbonic  acid  were  likewise  employed  as  remedies  by 
inbniaiinn.    Gasiric  juice  was  employed  exiernally  for  utct^rselc.  eic. 

Thm:  remeclioBT  or  rather  three  therapeutic  methods,  require  to  be 
more  carefully  coiisidoieil,  since  two  of  tliein  during  tlie  18th  ceutur}* 
begat)  to  ))(•  methodical ly  and  genci*al!y  employt^d  and  scientifically  atudied^ 
and  the  third  was  revived  in  a  new  form. 

\V«  have  already  stated  that  the  Ancients,  from  the  day.s  of  the  Ascifpia<i:f. 
»'Mipli>yed  the  water--  i»f  Ii'  aliti^^  >|)niiy.'<,  i.  «-  uiiiMM-iil  wntt^ts,  though  not  frecitu-nliji  — 
Arciii*:<'in-s  had  tlie  i»ali^'nt  tlrink  »>  niucii  as  lifteeii  pints  for  the  relief  of  stone. 
Indeed  waters  wer«'  even  clsvssilied  according;  lu  their  constiiuent.s  a.s  aluui-waters*, 
sulphur-waters,  chalybeate  waters,  bituiTiinotiis  wuierM  etc.  We  have  uho  seen  that 
the  Italian  physicians  of  the  last  half  of  the  Middle  Ages  prescribed  these  waters,  and 
Oiac.  de  Doiidi  <*.  did  a  notai>le  bnsine.«s  in  the  salts  obtained  by  evaporation  from 
f )(f^  wafci  >  (if  A f>«f»n.  Ai  n  Inti  r  ]iorir.i!  ntinernl  urifcrs  were  drunk  still  more  fre- 
([uenlly.  iinieed  in  cotisitieraljb'  ijimntities.  t»ti  at  lime,  even  mop'  than  to-day,  the 
excellence  and  etbcaiy  of  thf  water  wa>  jud;:ed  by  its  streuulb,  particularly  \U 
cathartic  viTeots.  Pnracolsus  exerei^ed  a  jfreat  inHuen'ce  upon  the  theoi^  and  employ- 
ment of"  niitKTitl  .-.prin^is  i  pnt  lioularly  tiiosi  <»f  I'feffers,  (instein  etc.  K  and  if  is  one  of 
bis  chief  services  thai  In-  subjected  lb<'  leunifd  ine<]iciiie  of  his  day  (whiih  thought 
itself  safe  only  in  sxnilds  and  study  rooms'  to  ilic  x-st  of  living  observation  and  actual 
life,  aitd  employed  chemistry  in  n»edicine,  particularly  also  as  it  related  to  the 
question  of  mineral  i^priniis.  Ak  the  Acienee  of  chemistry  itself  was  improved,  the 
siibjeei  of  mineral  waters^  likewise  cnjoyc<l  increasinjc  attention.    Thus  in  the  16th 


1.  '•  Ojipodeltocb  "  is  tli<^  <nit;iiial  ortboiiiapby  of  Varacclstis,  tfnm  wlioni  we  have 
inlieriUNl  the  term.  lie  empioyetl  it  to  represent  a  plasttir.  ami  the  "Opodeldoc" 
«if  the  li.  r.  \va.s  of  a  soft,  semi-solid  consistence,  the  Liniinentuin  Saponis  Cant- 
phoratum  of  the  l\  S«  Pharm.  <1830).  (H*) 
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century  .loh.  Buuhin  \  l.i4:'.-10l:l ».  piofossor  ii»  Busel,  and  Amir.  l>:ioriiis  ui  France, 
occupied  themselvof ,  amonji  ntherii,  with  this  subject.  In  tin-  ITtli  t  iMiMny,  so  dtnoied 
to  the  riaiurul  sciences  uiid  io  extraordinurtlj'  inqui^'iiu c  iicniy  persons  devoted 
themselves  to  investticfttions  relftlive  to  miDerml  ««ter9t,  as  e.  van  Belmont,  Liba- 
vins.  Boyle,  LiiHer.  Robert  Pierce  (16jH»K  Urban  Hjarne  (1641-1724  (  of  Stockholm, 
Dncloa  and  Boardelin,  who  in  1G70  investigated  the  French  mineral  waters  etc*  The 
atates  too  beiean  to  meet  the  abuaea  which  had  crept  into  the  hatbs  by  ordinances  for 
their  rejiiilution.  for  covernments  ^PTicrnlly.  dnriiiL:  llie  I'lth  an<l  17t!i  renftiric^  lic^jin 
to  interfere,  in  ii  tiiaiuier  whicii  to  us  of  thi'  {.re>cnt  <ia_v  >t  .-m-^  too  severe  and  .-nict 
Hj^Ainst  the  immorality  and  insubordination,  tlie  debauchery,  di.st^ipation  etc.  which 
<Nri|{inated  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Thirty*  Years''  >Var. 

The  pioneer  and  chief  promoter  of  the  stud}'  of  the  mineral  waters, 
and  the  pbyaicutn  whose  infln^ioe  was  longest  felt  in  this  subject,  was 
Friedrich  Hoflbiann,  who  from  the  outset  of  his  career,  at  the  instigation 
of  Boyle,  turned  his  attention  to  their  analysis  and  uses.  At  least  as  earl}* 
as  1684  he  wrote  on  the  healing  springs  of  HciTnhausen  in  the  princi[>ality 
of  Hii1t)ei8tadt. 

Hoffmann  gave  pre.sciipuons  for  the  use  of  mineral  waterfi,  even  taught  how 
tttey  conld  be  imitated  artificially,  and  analyzed  many  German  springs,  coming 

finally  to  the  conchision  that  solid  constituents,  such  ti>  linH-.  ma;:riesia  etc.,  in  the 
forni  of  Hti  alkali  and  carbonic  acid,  e\i.-ted  in  almost  all  mineral  springs.  He  him- 
self exatnine*l  thi-  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Hibra.  Carlsbad,  Lanchsladt,  Pvimont, 
Seydlit/,  I  its  siiii  ite  highly  recommended  t,  Sellers.  Schwalbach.  Spaa,  Tepiit/.  and 
Wiesbaden.  The  fabulous  "  Urunnenjiciater  however,  still  played  a  part  dnrinjc 
the  whole  century,  although  by  the  aid  of  chemistry  a  more  tangible  form  for  these 
imponderable  agents  was  facilitated. 

Stahl  opposed  the  general  emploj'ment  of  mineral  waters  reconiniended  by 
llutl'mann,  though  he  did  not  question  their  utility  in  certain  cases.  ("Untersuchung 
der  libel  kurirfon  niid  vrrdfrbten  Krankheiteu  ",  Leip^jg.  172ti.l 

ToKitKK.N  IU;k. J.MANN.  (17:55  IT^lK 
whr)  wa.'s  tlx-  tii>I  tu  lay  down  tlic  doclriiit'  ol  lidulijc  t-U'rlivc  allitilty  in  177.">,  devoted 
his  attention  to  the  mineral  waters  of  Sweden  and  henmark,  and  also  taught  the 
artificial  prepfiration  of  warm  and  cold  mineral  waters. 

Crams  made  numeroos  exarainationa  of  the  mineral  waters  of  Austria,  while  the 
Berlin  physician  .ioh.  Friedr.  ZUckert  (17f>8j  wrote  on  those  of  Germany.  The 
sprinsfs  of  England  were  studied  by  John  Glliot  (174"-17sT),  author  of  'An  account 
of  the  natnre  and  medicinal  virtues  of  the  principal  mineral  wnters  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland"  etc..  London.  1781,  ami  I)onald  Monro  1 171"'  1792)  in  his  "  Treatise 
on  mineral  waters  ',  1770.  [Benjamin  Allen  (1700),  Kd.  Bayriard  (Bath,  1702 »,  W  in, 
Oliver  (Bath,  1707).  Thos.  Short  (Scarborough.  t7:U>.  Wm.  Hillary  (Lincomb,  17431, 
Peter  Shaw  (Scat borough,  17*16),  Chas.  Lucas  (Bath  etc.,  1764),  Dale  Ingram  (Epsom, 
17t;s),  Jas,  Johnstone  -  Welton.  1787).  John  Ash  (Spaa etc.,  Toliti  Nott  (I7i»:ri, 

Kobert  Graves  i1792j,  John  Rutty  (17.'»7)  and  numerous  others  also  discu.s.sed  the 
rariou.5  minernl  waters  of  Kngland  and  the  Continent.]    Tln'  rnitioral  sjtrin^-  of 
France  were  uiwstiirated  by  Jos.  Bnrth.  Fram;  Carrcre,  Bern,  r.  yrill  e  ami  others. 

Soa-huths  wero  ivcomnn'iuled  in  (iciuiaiu  by  S.  G  Vf);j:('l  (17U4;,  [ami 
in  England  trcutises  on  sen  bat  hi  ii;.^  wtic  written  bv  Tlioinas  Reid  (1795),. 
a  physician  of  Butli,  and  Alex  Fotcr  littcdiun  of  Lnudon  (isiil).] 

The  first  re.sort  for  nea-baihui^  established  in  (iermanv  was  tiiat  of  I)oberan  in 
1794.    This  was  followed  by  Norderney  iu  17S>7  aad  Travemunde  in  1800. 
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Tiie  use  of  onlinai  \  water  as  n  remedial  drink  and  in  the  form  of 
(cold  and  tepid)  lavatioiis  and  baths  for  the  cure  of  disease^.  c<5|>e*  i3llv 
those  ol"  a  febrile  eharacter.  lirst  made  its  way  into  (lerinan  praeticv  in  ih*- 
istli  c  eotury,  though  it  had  becu  iu  use  among  other  natioos  at  ao  eazikr 
period. 

llvrii  HippocraU's  pprmiflpfl  bath.-'  in  feiirile  (lispappj;  iluMinli  ratlier  t'^'pif!  *'ath-- 
liiiiu  (dici.  He  was  i>!iriicularlv  fond  of  tiu'we  iti  iitipumoiiia.  to  mitigate  tit*-  p»tn  ».it*i 
factluHtc  expeeiurAtioii  and  respiration.  Wo  know  too  tiiai  Muba  cured  the  emperor 
Augustus  by  means  of  cold  baths,  after  warm  baths  bad  failed  to  produce  anj  beaeiC. 
ABclepiades,  Charmis  of  Harspille«,  Agathiniifl,  Herodotus,  Celsus,  Aretwos.  JBum 
and  olhera,  likewise  employed  cold  water,  most  freqnenlly  in  tha  form  of  allbaioiui  is 
the  ca»e  of  epileptics  und  letlmrpie  patienU*,  and  as  lavationaand  cold  dre«ii^ioc!>  upo» 
ihe  head  in  typhus  Oalrn,  liki*  Hipporrntosi.  was  no  (;rent  friend  of  cold  lavation* 
and  huths,  though  lie  employrd  iIh-  idi  uu-r  in  the  fevers  of  younc  ppoplp.  rxr  ludini: 
hecliv  fever.-  Antong  the  Arabituis  Hlia:£C'tj  recommended  cold  iavation  and  dipping 
in  cold  water  in  cases  of  small-pox  and  measles.  Avieeona  followed  Galea,  and 
regulated  his  employment  of  cold  in  accordance  with  the  age,  eonatitniion  and  reaeon 
of  the  year.* 

Michael  Savonarala  (U24),  who  was  likewise  a  writer  on  balneoloj:y.  was  the 

lir«t  U)  rpconimend  the  douche.  He  was  followed  Ly  Menjro  Biancbelli,  Chrtatofom 
Harzi/.i  i  I  I'ln  .  (\irdnnit«  and  others  ParHr«'lsii>  had  his  liydrophobit  patit-n:- 
dippf^d  111  colli  WHier,  in  ordor  to  rid  i)n  tn  nl  tlicir  nvfr«inii  to  it'  I, ml  SeltAia 
ititrutluced  cold  affusiouit.  After  iiim  the  drinking  of  cold  water  was  recommended 
by  .^^rostino  Magliari  and  Rovida  in  Naples,  while  Fra  Bernardo  Maria  de  Cattro- 
giane  ( Fra  Bernardo)  gave  oold  <>nemata.  Cold  water  baths  were  adopted  in  treat- 
ment  by  Giac-  Todaro  (the  medicos  per  aquam),  Xic.  Crescenzo  <  1727)  in  Napl«s  at 
the  herein nin<;i:  of  the  I>^ih  century,  and  siib.sequently  by  Mich.  Sarcone  and 
Ciriih),  prot'os^or  in  Nnpl*'^  in  1T;>2,  and  iither>.  In  Kn^fsuid  Si:  .Tohn  F!  \Vf?r 
recommeiuieii  tin  w^r.  ot  i;i)ld  badis  in  his  r-yclirolnsia  .  1702,  a  work  winch  refer> 
the  origin  of  the  wanTcure  system  to  baptism,  und  finds  the  cause  of  rachiii.*  in  tb<- 
fact  that  children  in  baptism  were  no  lonjier  plunged  into  the  water  in  pioas  England 
but  simply  had  their  heads  wet."  This  book  sunriTed  nnmeroas  editions.  After 
Floyer,  Georue  Thi  yne  0^71~174Hi  and  Mead  praised  cold  water,  the  latter  empley- 
ini:  plunae-bath.s  in  the  trcatmont  of  the  insane.  Smith  (1721)  employed  cold  water 
to  sirt'njithen  thf  constitution  of  cvr-n  small  ehildren.  whilf  .lolin  Tlaiuitck  a  rierjg- 
m:4n,  in  hi.s  "  Febritiiiium  niii^riiinn.  <»r  ciimrion  wai'-r  the  b»^st  cure  !'>•  li  ver?  * 
London,  172li,  recutn mended  it  in  nicuiilea  und  uil  i**brile  diseases.  SoUtseqnenily  ibe 
subject  of  the  water-cure  was  dijfCD«sed  by  William  Buchan  {1729-IMk5K  Williani 
Wright  1 17:-{5'1810)  in  Barbadoes  (at  the  instance  of  Carrie),  Robert  Jackson  <179(*>. 
Joseph  Krandreth  (1791)  and  Ohas.  MaeUan  (1797). 

In  Gennaoy  the  dnnkitig  of  cold  water  and  the  use  of  oold  baths  waa 
recoinmciMlud  by  Friedrich  Hoffmann  in  1712, 

"  in  order  to  restore  to  the  solid  parts,  both  external  and  internal,  e.  g.  the  siomacb. 
their  fresh  and  elastic  motility". 


1.  Even  the  American  Indiann  dip  )»atieMts  suffering  from  yellow  fever  intoeoM 

water. 

2.  F!t>yor's  >Vi»rk  \\a<  nri^'in  illy  cittitl*  <l  "A;!  i"Mi!iry  into  the  riyht  US4»  of  the  hot. 

cold  and  temperate  baths  in  Lngtaud  ami  appeared  at  I/>udon  in  1697.  It  «a» 
republished  in  1702  under  the  title  ''Ancient  Psycbrolusy  revived".  iH.i 
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The  proper  cold-water  epocb  of  the  18th  centur}-  began,  however,  with 
the  "  Uaterricht  von  der  wonderbaren  Heilkiiifl  dee  IHsehen  WaseerB  *^ 
(1770)  of  the  Silesian  ph3*Bician  Job.  Siegismnod  Hahn  (1696-1773),  son 
of  the  T>r.  Siegismnnd  Hahn  (1664-1742)  in  Sehweidnits,  who  alieadj 
eoiplo3*ed  cold  water. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Hahii  recommended  cold  lavmioiM  in  febrile  diseases,  scarlet  fever, 
crrsipelas.  small-pox  etc.   <.old  lavations  he  called  the   kleine  Gertithschaft  **;  sit/.- 

htitbs  in  tubs  ni  eold  water,  the  *'j:rn.sse  GerAthschnft     hikI  the  complete  eold 
hath,  llie  '  {rrossff  <'»enitlischafi  ".  — (lOtitrietJ  Huhn,  tlio  hicither  of  J.  S.  Hahn,  was 
likewis**  a  i>prost'ntnliv«*       (•oM  w!U*»r  tlienipeuiifs  in  fV'Dtil**  disenses.  a.  systfru 
recently  re\iv«'d  by  Kriist  r.r:iti<i  in  St  fttiiH  Die  Hytin.Uu  rapic  *\fs  Typhus,  IhCl/. 

Tlio  JiHMleni  riK'tliod  of  i  iiiployiiig  cold  water,  i.  e.  that  iiK'tluHl  whicli 
t;ikc--)  iiiiu  coii>i<ltM:itiua  the  amount  of  heat  abstmcled,  .was  tirst  employed 
in  Kngland  ( 17t>7  i  liy 

James  CrRUiK  (IT.')*; -ISO;")), 
n  plivsician  of  l/iverpori!  who  bnd  ijcfii  orijjiniiliy  a  nuTflifuit  in  America.  He 
♦*iiiplo.v«*d  cold  HtfiiNioiis  ill  nil  ucute  <ii.<<'!isfs,  hut  piu  tii  uiuriy  in  t\  phiiK,  in  whii  h 
JisL'U^ifi  hf  rejjttrded  thenj  an  the  most  elhcafioiis  roujtdy.  n.'^  we  do  utfain  at  the 
present  daj.  He  preferred  i^ea-irater  or  water  mixed  with  vtiiegur,  and  proceeded  as 
foliow.4 :  a  stream  of  water  from  a  larjie  vessel  wnst  ponred  over  the  naked  patient ; 

higher  tlie  temperaiure  of  the  patient  as  thtenninfil  In/ the  thermomtit-r,  the 
collier  was  the  wafer  an<l  the  more  frequent  the  uHusion.s.  Kven  in  acnle  diseases 
l:k«"  scarlet  fever  with  diplitltcrin  measles,  in  inocniation.s  eii-  h»»  emplnyer)  his 
iin'tliod  fCnrri*'  s  o'oscrval imiM  wt-ie  coiifaitied  in  his  work  "  Medical  r»'j»ort.«i  on  the 
efl'ecis  of  water,  cold  and  wurtn,  as  a  remedy  in  fei)rile  di.seases"  etc..  Liverpool,  ITJ'T.] 

Influenced  bj*  his  experience  James  Gregory,  Wm.  Falconer,  Baron  Thos.  Dims- 
dale.  James  Home,  John  Clark,  Thos.  Bateman  and  others  emptojed  Currie's  treat- 
ment in  acute  diseascfi. 

In  France  the  cold-water  s.vsteni  found  little  sympathy,  though  the 

ilrinking  of  cold  water  was  employed  (1721)  by  ^^tienuc  Frany.  Oeoifroy 

in  the  oriental  plaisue  at  Marseilles.   "  Cold  water  may  be  considered  a  universal 

roinedy,  }:e>od  for  all  disease^  in  :_'f  iit  ral,  and  for  the  pl:i;:ne  in  particular,  easy  to  find 
and  to  apply.  Jt  has  no  other  faull  than  tliat  of  licinj:  too  common  and  too  well 
known,  and  iheiefore  loo  little  iiK'  d  "  —  a  r»'niark  which  indicates  a  cold  water 
enthusiasm  appropriate  only  to  our  own  century. 

Pierre  Nogue^  1 172.><  recommended  cold  baths  in  acute  rheumatic  and  catarrhal 
diseases,  in  pleurisy  and  pneumonia,  and  likewise  in  chronic  troubles,  where  tfae^- 
were  also  commended  by  Dr.  Pomme.  Finally  Tissot  praised  them  in  nervous 
debility  and  defective  transpiration,  in  case  the  air  was  dreaded. 

The  enthusiasm  over  the  cold'Water  treatment  made  its  way  even  to  Spain,  where 
the  Dr,  San>rrado,  famous  in  his  own  way  and  well-known  from  Gil  Bias,  lapsed  into 
ihe  new  method. 

Kii-ctricirv  i  i>;irticu]:irlj  that  of  ambt-i)  was  known  at  an  early  period, 
uiid  liud lining -rods  were  einj)loy<'fl  hy  the  Kjrvptiaiis  as  early  as  B.  C.  l.'>00. 
These,  as  stated  by  Diinimichen,  eoiisisted  liiuli  {toiva  tipped  witli  copper 
anfl  <rilded  That  elwtrieity  was  al.so  einiiloycd  at  an  early  perioil  in  the 
Uvalnient  oi disease  is  i^liown  by  the  Tact  thai  J^rriliomu>  Lurjjus  (A.  I>.  b"5) 
had  the  torpedo  applied  to  palientd  sutfering  from  proti-ucteil  iieadaehes. 
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Hut  it  was  not  until  the  discovery  of  the  eluctric  spark  bv  (Iiierickt'.  Ui& 
invention  of  the  electric  machine,  and  pariiculaily  the  studies  upon  elec- 
tricity made  by  Francis  ilawksbce  (dieci  ITloj.  Ihut  the  etlbrl  to  employ 
electricity  u[)on  man  was  renewed  (1721M  by  Stephen  Gray.  After  the* 
iaveution  of  the  Leyden  jar  in  the  year  1745,  Musschenbroek  ^16ft2-l7<il) 
experimented  with  the  same,  and  Andr.  Gordon,  a  profeesor  and  Benedic- 
tine monk  in  £rftirt,  electrised  animals  (1745).  All  these  were,  however, 
merely  preliminary  researcbee,  and 

Christ.  Gottl.  Kratkenstbin  (1723-1795)  of  Wernigerode,  pro- 
fessor in  Copenhagen,  was  the  first  who  employed  electricity  to  care 
weakness  and  paralyses,  though  J.  A.  XoUct  (1700-17-14)  and  professor 
Jallabert  of  Montpellier  had  already  use<1  it  in  such  oases,  wiibont  finding 
its  curative  efTect  specially  reliable.  A  fashionable  mode  of  treatment  was 
speedily  made  out  f»f  electricity,  and  its  use  was  at  once  extended  to  all 
nervous  troubles,  (  just  as  we  see  again  to-day).  A  perfect  flood  of  writings 
in  favor  of.  and  also  against,  its  use  made  its  appearance,  while  we  of 
the  present  day  can  a<i  yet  record  only  those  which  favor  its  employment. 

Ainonu  the  votiiries  of  dif  fiisliionablc  rcnuMly  won*  Suiivajjes,  de  Hai'ii.  .roliutiti 
Ctottl.  S(*}m»»ffer  ( 1 720- 1  Tl'.'i :  fuilKiof  .loh  Dricli  (^ottl.  Si  luiclTr  r  "Pit'  oleciribche 
Medicin  etc.,  1132)  in  Ue};ea.<bur):.  to  whom  it  8i>cinod  that  lie  was  living  id  an 
electric  Age  (what  would  he  have  said  had  fae  sitrTived  to  spe  our  precent  electrical 
epoch  ?) ;  William  Watson  ( 1715-1788  p.  Ptoyer  and  others.  Haller.  William  Rowley, 
profesaor  in  Oxford,  and  many  of  the  sober  Bniclish  were  active  opponents. 

The  electric  bath  was  introduced  as  n  reme<lial  assent  bv  Gottl.  Friedr. 
Rt)ssler  (1768),  and  the  electrometer  b}*  J.  Friedr.  Uartmann  (1770). 

Maudoyt  in  1777  employed  electricity  in  tin  rreatmenl  of  amblyopia.  Tlie 
same  as;ont  wn^  mI«o  used  even  liy  Charles  Darwin  in  tlie  treatment  of  jautidice.  and 
ritrnin  by  C.  fit  rhardt,  profes-sor  in  Wiir/.biirji  aTid  Mihsequenlly  in  Utrlin  \Vhttl?»'r. 
however,  harwiu  was  un  isuccesisrul  in  his  retiultH  as  <«erhar<il  was  in  lour  eases  oniy^ 
is  not  stated.  Hnfeland  Ktihseqiieiitly  recommended  electricity  for  the  relief  of 
asphyxia  in  the  new-born  and  in  children,  advtsinff  that  one  pole  should  be  placed 
upon  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  other  upon  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  i.  e.  over  the 
diaphrai^ni. 

The  t'lcctrii'  trratinenl  found  in  that  day  more  severe  critics  than  our 
ialro-physical  treatment.    Tims  Wiclimanii,  as  mrly  ms  IT't').  wrote  : 

"  There  are  fashions  in  medicine  nnd  every  physician  must  be  tlieir  «lave  .  .  . 
New  remedies  seldom  work  as  well  for  an(»iheras  for  their  discoverer.  .  .  .  Eighteen 
years  ago  it  was  the  fashion  in  all  Europe  to  electrise  paralytic  patients,  but  the 
fashion  only  lasted  nine  years.  Medical  fashions  ((enerally  aieree  with  other  fashions 
in  iroin^  out  of  use  ordinarily  after  nine  or  ten  ycnr}.-.  The  fashions  too  which  pre- 
vni!>>d  :'>(V10  year«  niro  are  ref nrnin'.',  «'.  ^.  the  hi;;h  coiffures  'which  .se^R)  nt  i)iat 
period  to  have  been  classed  with  tlie  use  of  electricity  i.  The  .same  ie  the  case  with 
electricity.  The  most  modi-rn  and  poptilar  fashion  among  tin-  doctors  is  the  treat- 
ment by  the  magnet."  (Rohlfs.) 

Friedricli  Wilh  Khirich.  tlie  physikus  in  Gottlttgcn.  was  the  first  who  had 
"  extremely  favora))Ie  "  result's  vvitJi  thi*  latter  instrument  in  cases.  Un/er  and 
.1.  .\  Ilf'insius,  however,  did  not  permit  them-^elves  to  l>e  carried  away  hy  the  npw 
enliiiisiHsm.    .Mesmer  ori;£inally  trod  the  Ktage  of  the  mountebank  with  the  same 
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ftgeiit.  and  then  weui  over  to  the  ab^iolute  humbug;  of  nniinnl  magnetism,  an  Absurdity 
by  which,  aa  we  hare  seen,  even  men  of  tmportunee  allowed  themeeU'et  to  be  taken  in. 

Climatic  Tukatjiikni' 

begun  to  become  popular.  This  was  in  roffue  even  amon);  ilie  Ancients,  and  partic- 
ulurlv  for  consnmption  fiHl»'?i  p,  ir  recommended  mountain  air  in  consequence  of 
it€  greater  dryness,  wiiile  Aniyilus  and  .Ktius  advised  lofty  localities,  i.  e.  ratified  air, 
in  this  disea.se  (Thomas).  In  like  manner  Tissot  and  Peter  Frank  recommended 
reaidence  in  the  Apenntnea,  and  Mayer  in  Arbon,  ax  early  as  1741,  uaed  to  send 
patients  to  Appen/ell  for  the  purpose  of  driiikiiit:  milk,  a  method  of  treatment  aleo 
practised  amonf;  the  Ancienta  and  during  the  Middle  Agea. 

Pharmacv 

<iuriiji:  llif  18th  ceiiliirv  ditl  not  inakr  lll(>^^'  Lrrmt  advaiuvs  wliicii  the 
(Icvrloiiniont  of  its  subsitliarv  sci»'fi<  t  >  cheii»isti  \ .  botany  etc. — might 
lia\i  enublfMl  it  to  attain.  On  the  whole,  both  the  ancieiU  rcnu'dies  aiul 
the  methods  of  preparation  uf  preceding  centuries  remaineil  in  vogue, 
together  with  their  innumerable  compound  i)reparation8.  so  tliat  the 
pbarmacitis  still  resembled  oonsiderably  a  witches'  kitchen.  Yet  a  new  era 
was  [treparing  &nA  a  new  road  was  being  laid  out,  ainoe  men  of  importance 
dedicated  tbeir  powers  to  the  reorganization  of  this  branch.  The  fiict  that 
academic  instruction  was  now  imparted  to  the  apothecaries  (though  at 
first  in  Prussia  and  France  only)  was  one  of  great  importonce. 
The  Hollander 

JOH.  CONR.  B ARCH r SEN  (1666-17^), 
professor  in  Utrecht,  who  baa  Iteen  already  meiilioned  as  an  historian,  and  who  was  a 

fnmnus  authority  in  phftrmueojruouy  ati«1  phsrfnaeentir  eheini<>try,  a.s  well  as  "the 
fountler  oCfhrnucal  jiliartnaeognosy  ,  rendered  importniii  st-rvicf.-  to  pluirniacv 

C.Asi'AK  Xki  MANX  (10811- 17157V  tlie  tirst  heienlilie  apotlieeury  in 
^  (iciMKiny    wrote  also  in  (iiennua  and  was  the  founder  of  a  (iermatt 
phuriuucy. 

Neumann  wa.H  the  son  of  a  merclinni  in  Znllichau,  and  wat>  originally  designed 
for  tiie  ministry,  bal  at  tlie  a^4'  of  twelve  years  entered  an  apothecary's  shop  aa  an 
apprentice.  Subsequently  he  came  to  Berlin  and  attained  the  position  of  "  Keise- 
Apotlieker"  of  Frederick  !     1t;.'T  lTi:;i.  to  vvhoni  he  had  recommended  himself  by 

his  musical  talent.^s.  In  17U  the  kinj:  ."ient  him  upon  scientific  travr-]?;  thrnnph 
Germany,  Holland  and  Kiiglaiid.  After  the  deuth  of  hi.s  patron,  through  the  mlluence 
of  the  notorious  body-physician  Gundelsheimer.  Neunianu  had  his  discharge  handed 
to  him  in  London.  Lefi  thu.s  without  means,  k«  was  maintained  by  a  painter  nntit 
be  secured  his  own  support  by  an  en}:a.:eiin  nt  in  the  laboratory  of  a  physician.  Fire 
years  later  he  went  with  Hiv.r'ie  I.  ( ITiHil-lT'JT )  to  Hanover,  and  from  that  place 
visited  Berlin  !»n<l  Stuiil  t lif' phy.«jician-iii-ordinary  of  Frederick  William  i.  t  ir.S?^-17  lO). 
The  latter  physician  .secured  for  iiini  ugjiin  a  .salary  to  travel,  and  with  the  aid  of  thih 
Nenraanii  once  more  visited  England,  France  and  Italy.  In  be  was  appointed 
prof«*s.<ior  of  practical  chemistry  in  the  medico<chintrgical  college,  and  a  year  later  a 
member  of  the  OhercoUegium  medicuro.  He  liitewiBe  received  the  oversight  of  the 
entire  Prufisian  apothecary -department,  and  was  providf-l  w^th  other  civil  and 
academic  honors.  Neumann  was  a  fruitful  writer,  and  amoiiji  (ii-  works  was  a  treatise 
entitled  "  flriindlicho  unti^uiit  Experimentea  erwiesene  niedicinische  Chemie". 
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After  the  denth  of  Neumann  his  place  m  professor  in  the  Obercolleipiiai  nedlcm 
wu  filled  bj 

.Toil.  Hkinricii  Pott  (1692-1777)  of  Halberetadt 

Among  KeuinamrH  tenclier.'i  in  France  were  the  famous  apothecaries  and  chc-mistd 
^lieiine  U<>~2-17:M  )  and  Claude  Jos.  Oeoffroy  (1686-1752)  in  Parts,  who  bnMfkt 
forward  the  doctrine  of  elective  affinity  —  a  doctrine  sn  iniportBnt  that  ii  was  em- 
ployed metaphorically  e.  g.  by  Golhe-  and  in  171^  drew  up  the  first  table  ol 
adlnitieh. 

The  serrices  of  Murray  we  have  alrea4l,v  mentioDed.    Quite  level  with  faiB  «tood 
Aniir.  SioiSM.  Maroorap  (1709-1782)  of  Berlin, 
the  pharmaceutical  chemist,  discoverer  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  identity  of  cane  and 
beet  sugar,*  and  numerons  other  bodies.   He  was  likewise  a  member,  and  director  of 

the  physical  v]Qt»^  of  the  Academie. 

JOH.  ClIKlSTlAN  WlEGLEB  (1732-1800), 
an  apothecary  in  Lnn^rensalzn.  is  important  n»  an  historian  of  chcmi^t^y  and  ibt- 
nnthor  of  a  '  <!>  ni^:;  lien  Apothekerbuchs  nacb  netiercn  und  richii|;eren  KenntniK«^eii  id 
der  Phui  iii;iknlo::io  ". 

.loll.  <iKuH(;  >Ioi»KL  (1711-177')), 
wa«  chi«'f  it  j<uiln»cnry  in  St.  IVtersburg.    The  Swede 

C.VRI.  VVlLllKI.M  St  lIKKhK  (1742- 178G), 
born  in  Strnlsunii  ml  iliut  nine  still  b(.'lon);in(i  to  Sweden/,  died  in  Kuping  in  Swtden. 
attained  a  world-wide  fame.    He  wna  the  discoverer  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  taitattc 
acid,  barjta,  chlorine,  arsenious  acid,  oxalic  ncid.  uric  acid,  lactic  acid  (accnrdts^ 
to  others  discovered  by  Berxetiusi  etc.   His  cMuntryman.  already  mentioned, 

ToRBRR.v  Bbrcimann  (1735-1784)  of  Catharinenborg  in  Westgotblaod. 
teacher  of  cliemlstry  in  Upsala,  enjoyed  no  less  fame.  His  chief  services  woe 
rendered  in  the  .study  of  inorjianic  hodie*  itm!  prepurntioi)«> 

Among  the  French  chemists  nml  iiliarnuiceufiats  —  ulmt»*.r  all  fauMjns  clitiiu*!-* 
in  the  IHth  century  imd  lieen  apotliccarie*',  n.»i  in  the  17th  and  10th  ccnturi«s  thej 
were  physicians  —  we  may  mention : 

Jean  Franv.  Demaciiy  (1728-1803), 
director  of  the  apothevarii^  of  the  civil  bospitsis  in  Pnris; 

Antoink  BAUMfi  (1728-1804)  in  Paris, 
teacher  in  the  Col16jC6  de  Pharmacie; 

PrsRRR  Jos.  3f  acqurr  (1718-1784), 
professor  of  chemiMtry  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  a  member  of  the  medical  fscuky: 

Lavoisier: 

GrvTON  iiB  MoRVEAi:  (1 737-181 G), 

who  Hr.st  reconiiiit>ii'I(  <I  chlorine  fiiinijsations  as  a  disinfectant. 
In  Kngland  the  wnrid  famed 
Priest  I.  Kv  and 

Henry  CwKNniHH  (17:^1  iSiiuy 

the  diM-overer  of  tho  composition  ot  \v;iti  i.  <li>tinmiishr(.i  th«'nisph  e«. 

.^iiiiitij;  (lie  (it  iiiijins  who  rfinlt  tfi]     !vi(  r  to  jiliarniacy  we  should  adtl; 

.Mauiin  Hkinkku  Ivi.ArRoTii  i^lli'.i  1S17; 
professor  in  li«'rlin ; 

1.  His  pupil  C.  Acbard  <t7.'sa-lM2i)  introduced  the  fabrication  of  this  sugar,  which  st 
the  prewnt  day  has  liecome  dletetleaily  so  Imiwrtant. 
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Job.  Frikde.  Aug.  GDttlinii  (175&-1809)y 
prol«MOr  in  Jena; 

JoH.  Frikdr.  Gmrlir  (1748-1804)  in  Tiibingen  ; 

Carl  Gottfr.  Hagrn  (1749-1829)  in  KonigHborg  ; 
the  '*  Nestor  of  German  pbarmacy  " 

JoH.  Bartaol.  Trohsdorff  (1770-1837), 

professor  in  Erfari,  where  in  179d  opened  ihe  first  "  Pbaroinceutical  Insiiiute"  in 
Germany. 

Many  other  eminent  apotliec-urii'M.  c'iieiiiist.'>  nm!  physician^,  wlto,  like  Stalil. 
Hoffmann  and  others,  occupie<l  their  attention  with  phurinaceutical  mitttnr!;.  might 
be  n:nnr-il  uk  jtrismoter-i  of  ihc  :ipothe<"jirv  s  nrt.  But  u  tnofp  detailed  t  nuineration  of 
theui  Would  uoi  curresipuii'i  with  the  plan  of  ttiis  .skt*tcli.  ami  lor  u  ntute  intimate 
study  of  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  of  the  historiaD.s  of  chemistry 
and  pharmacj.  Wiegieb  and  Gmelin,  who  belong  to  tb^  l^th  century,  and  to  the  work 
of  Ferd.  Jac.  Baier  (170<-17!t8)  in  Altdorf,  on  the  siiVjeci  of  famous  apothecaries. 

9.  6PIDEHI0  DI8EABS8. 

Gn'at  epidemics  have  ever  hail,  on  the  whole,  the  same  stgniflcance  in 
the  development  of  medical  science  and  art,  as  great  wars  in  the  devel* 
opment  of  the  science  of  war.  Indeed  their  importance  is  sometimes  still 
more  profound,  since  epidemics  often  9er%'e  to  demonstrate  the  power* 
lesBDesa  of  prevailing  methods  of  treatment,  and  the  falsity  and  error  of 
highly  prized  theories,  indeed  of  the  foundations  of  accepted  science.  They 
aid  not  rarely  in  overthrowing  entire  phases  of  past  development.  Such 
was  the  case  c.  g.  with  the  appearance  of  syphilis,  and  subsequently  with 
that  of  the  cholera,  which  set  aside  tlie  preceding  tendencies  of  medicine 
and  brought  about  the  supremacy  of  the  French  pathologloo-anatomical 
school.  And  although  the  epidemics  prevailing  during  the  18tb  oentur)' 
did  not  lesnlt  in  a  complete  revolution  in  the  medical  world,  the}*  yet 
stirred  it  op  to  prodnctiveness  and  created  new  problems  for  investigation 
and  for  treatment. 

The  bubo-plague.  "  the  distease  of  barlmrism  **  and  especially  of  declining  nations, 
in  the  IHth  century  still  often  reached  th«'  north  of  Kurope,  though  it  maintained  its 
chief  focu.H  and  headquarters  in  the  liOMth-west.  Thus  from  170.°!  forward,  n.s  the 
result  of  the  Kii->o  Swedish  war,  it  spr^iid  from  Tin  key  to  Sweden,  Denmark,  Poland 
nnd  Pnis.-ia,  >o  tliiii  in  ITn^t  llie  coidf-^t  yciii  nt'  ilie  l^lli  contury,  more  than  : 500  000 
huutiiu  iu'in;:s  died  in  Kasi  PruSfiia  in  npiie  oi  liu*  intensie  cold,  and  in  i>antzic  aione 
mora  than  :-M),000.  Obliquing  to  the  wext  the  plague  reached  Styris  and  Bobemiti. 
and  was  carried  by  n  ship  to  Regensburg  in  1714,  but  by  means  of  strict  quarantine 
ragnlations  va»  prevented  from  spreadinc  to  the  rest  of  Germany.  A  harricane 
swept  the  disease,  us  ii  were,  ont  of  nil  Knrope.  Yet  six  years  later  it  appeared 
anew  with  devasfntiiiiT  foree  in  soutli«Tii  Frnnet*  Tlie  epidemle<  of  17;J7  in  the 
Ukraine.  174;.  iii  Mi  ^.-^ina.  175,'  'i~  in  Transy Ivniiia,  I7s.'i  irt  ('iii'r>..ii  iob«erv*»il  l>v 
Howard,  to  whom  it  also  proved  iutal',  and  those  in  V'olhyiiia  and  Slnvonia  in  the 
last  dccennium  of  the  century,  were  less  itevere.  Tbe  piaeue  raged  with  almost  its 
worst  severity  in  Moscow  in  the  years  1770-71.  and  this  epidemic  found  its  Thncyd- 
ide»  in  (lu^tiiv  Orraus  07H{'  l^^H ),  a  Finlunder  and  the  Brst  doctor  who  gradnated 
in  Rujisia.    Ue  was  compelled  by  Catharine  II.  to  answer  with  his  head  for  the 
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correct iict>»  of  liU  diuguoiiU  of  the  dUeaJvc*.  Of  2o0,0U0  iiihabitant£  there  d:id  more 
than  52,000,  and  in  September  alone  600-1000  per  dajr.  In  this  moa/lh  etupiditj  mmI 
fanaticism  instijisated  a  murderous  sedition  —  even  a  priest  was  mnrdered.  a  lliiat 
<|ttite  unheard  of  in  Rutvia     and  the  physicians  were  threatened  until  they  wctf 

forced  to  save  themselves  \t\  flight.  Grapr-shot  put  an  end  to  the  revolntioti.  bat  no< 
to  til''  p]t\mif»,  whirl]  did  dot  die  out  nntil  1774.  After  its  depnrrtire  ii«-nr?y  1  <^ 
putrid  corj>se.>,  wiiieh  lUv  rude  and  tatiutical  populace  had  coiicenlt-il.  were  di-'«€v\tM-«^i. 

Epidemics  of  tjphus  fever  'called  "  Kriejis-.  Fleck-  or  Faultieber",  and  bj  the 
masses  at  a  later  period  "  rassiscli^poluisches  Fieber")  showed  tiiemsekee  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eentur}*  in  small  numbers,  but  disappeared  before  the  plague.  From 
I7H3  forward,  however,  ih^  di<:euse  appeared  a<:ain  in  the  train  of  the  warn,  as  e.  g.  ia 
Pra'^ue  in  1742.  where  :5O,()0O  French  fell  victims  t*»  its  ravaties.  It  appeared  al^ 
with  other  diseases  in  the  Seven  Vears'  War.  In  17<»0  the  typhii<^  ratred  with  myrd*^- 
oii.s  violence  in  the  vicinity  of  Mayeiiee.  During  the  sixth  <iecennium  of  the  centoni 
it  vitiited  Spain.  France  and  I'pper  Italy.  In  177s,  the  so-called  'famine  tjpbos ' . 
it  ravaged  Saxon3',  in  178:)  Italj,  and  in  the  last  decenniiim  of  the  century  (an  epoch 
specially  distingiiiahtMl  for  its  <'pidemics)  it  desolotf'd  France,  the  border>>  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Black  Forest,  Bavaria  and  Upper  Italy. 

Epidemics  of  "putrid  fever      "  jia.stric  fever",  "  linyerinj:  nerv(»^l^  fever  "  -  tb^ 
term  "  nrrvou;!  fever"  originated  witli  Willi.s      woip  flf'srribed.    and  they  werf 
regurdefl  as  due  to  the  transition  of  the    a.sthenie-iiitlHinmjiioiy  "  into  the HXtlienif- 
pulrid  '  coaislitulion,  of  the  'bilious'"  into  the  "putrid  <iunticler",  or  to  the  pre 
dominance  of  the  gastro-bilious,  atrabilious  or  catarrhal  element 

**  Worm* Fever*',  of  which  there  were  subordinate  varieties,  as  e.  g.  fehris  lijsier- 
tco-vcrminosa,  was  obxerved  by  van  den  Bosch  in  17(>l-64. 

The  Rrst  description  of  typhoiil  fever —  under  the  desi^fnatiou  of  "  Schleinifiet>er " 
(morbus  mueo'i!i«  i  —  appeared  in  the  IStheentnry  Hnd  was  due  .substantially  tn 
Hoederer.  thouuli  it-  piil.Ucati*in  wa>  iiniiit-  bjk  hi.s  pupil  Karl  dottlob  Waaler  <l7.'i".'- 
177^1.  subsequently  u  professor  in  Braunschweig.'  They  described  the  disease  in 
17ti2,  and  were  the  first  iRoMfs)  to  utilize  the  pathological  anatomj'  in  the  studj  of 
an  entire  epidemic.  As  regards  its  etiology,  these  first  two  observers  already 
mention  the  coutamination  o>'  the  .springs  with  61thy  water.'  The  di-'^easo  »as  .^ub> 
seqoentlj  described  by  Mich.  Sarcone  in  Naples,  John  Armstrong,  Campbell,  Willieei 
Grant  and  ^^toil 

Malaria  in  tlit-  laM  t:»*uiury  gave  ri.M'  to  >:ienl  cpidemicM.  Of  course  all  the 
conditions  of  life  favored  its  prevalence.  Thus  e.  g.  there  were  no  high  roades  aud 
Odthe,  Halter,  Zimroermann  and  others  came  near  losing  their  lives  while  traveling, 
in  consequence  of  the  bad  roads.  Even  the  streets  of  most  cities  were  unpaved  and 
Sy^mWad  with  the  droppings  of  aiiimal.-<  etc..  while  drain:i;:t  and  the  regohu  <.t>  (if 
the  flow  of  8tream.<  were  nnwlu-re  thought  of  Kpidemic-  nt'  malaria  were  diffuy^ed 
over  alino.st  all  Kurope  in  171M-22,  l72t»-2'<,  1 44?i-49  etc.    They  prevailed  in  Germany. 

1.  Of  course  It  is  very  dimciilt,  tf  not  Impossible,  to  Indenttfy  precisely  many  of  the 

diseases  HI ul  pathological  eonditioiis  descriltcd  l)y  early  writers,  but  UutchinMHi 
Relieves  that  ol»servation>  nf  cases  ni  t\  pboid  fever  are  t«i  W  f<'niid  in  the  wril- 
iuu-  of  Van  den  .*spieghel  i.  ltiJ4i,  Doni.  I'anaroii  (1652i.  ^Villi^,  ilaglivi.  Sxitenbaoi. 
l.anci^i.  llu.vimm  (slow, nervous feven,  ^^ir  liUdi.  Manmnghani  (febricuta  or  littlt* 
fever,  174H».  Morgagni  and  Joh.  t'lirUt  Rleilel  (i748),  all  of  wlilcb  autklpatcd 
those  of  Uoederer.  The  latter,  how«'vei.  tu numbed  tlie  most  complete  and 
iicciiratir  ilescription  of  the  -rtsc;t>.'  whieh  had  >     a|»|M>areil.  (}\.\ 

2.  H.  U.  H'dcher,  a  pnictlsiiig  physiciuii  in  Schweidnit/.  aud  lite  piecufsui  of  thr 

niotleru  ground-water  t1icor>*  of  IVtteiikofer,  as  early  as  1714  associated  tlie  coik 
dttlon  of  the  water  with  epidemics,  particularly  epidemics  of  the  plague. 
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ITrn  :n  <- jiiul  Huii;;iirv  in  1 770- 1 772,  in  Hollund  1779-81.  They  wprf»  nTwny^  combined 
wit  h  other  torinB  of  fever,  lo  wlach  thev  imparted  iheir  p<?euliur  character. 

Dysenlery  prevailed  in  extcDsive  epidemics,  particularlj  in  years  marked  hy  hot 
«lry  attmmera,  followed  bj  homidity.  Such  an  epidemic  prevailed  tbronghoot  all 
Cvermany  in  1710.  In  17*27  Switzerland  waa  ravaged,  in  1743  parts  of  Sweden,  in 
1  T50  northern  France  and  Switserland,  in  I7:>7  1759aMd  1761-6:t  Westphatia,  1779-Hl 
almom  thp  wlinip  of  northern  Enrope:  in  17S.'»  (lerinnny  was  iijraiii  chiefly  tavnged, 
i»t  IT^J  Flari-ii  r?' and  Hanover,  and  1  7!M;-!>7  North  A m<nVa  Individual  cities  were 
I>H.rttcuiariy  scourged,  e.  p.  Eisenach  in  1728.  Houen  in  174;!,  rijmouth  1741, 
I^yuiwejcen  178li,  Ma.rence  1757-59  etc. 

Ergo^Bm  still  prevailed  in  many  places  dnriaie  the  18th  century,  both  epidem- 
ically and  sporadically.   It  appeared  as  an  epidemic  in  France  in  1709  and  1770-71, 
in  Oermanj  1"1*>  17  and  1711     !t  -^liowrd  itself  in  the  irangrenous  form  particularly 
in   Frnnc*    1701t.  |71(».  1747,  1TH4.  ITTo-Tl    in  Italy  1710   in  Su  it/erlatiff  1710  17. 
Under  rii.-  form  of  ronvtil^intis  it  manifo>t«-<l  itself  esiK^cialh"  in  (Jermany,  and  in 
1700  in  I  hiirin;|;ia.  1702  in  Hanover,  l.uneburg  and  FreiUurg;  171fi- 17  in  Silesia  and 
Saxony  an  well  as  Schleswig-Holstein;  1722-23  and  17:i(»-3i  in  Silesia,  Bohemia  and 
the  Mark;  in  northern  Germany  and  Westphalia  in  1741 :  on  the  Rhine  in  1756  etc. 

The  last  century  was  also  rich  in  pandemics,  epidemics  and  endemics  of 
intiuenzal 

"  T^a  Grippe"  (influenza)  appeared  as  a  pand«*mi('  throughout  almost  all  Europe 
ill  ilu- years  1700,  1729.  17:V2.  17t2,  and  178.^  in  almost  all  Americji  in  17:12.  1737. 
I7j|,  1772,  17SI  and  1798;  throughout  the  entire  eastern  hemisphere  in  1781,  and  in 
the  entire  western  hemisphere  in  17t!l  and  1789;  throughout  Knrope  and  Amenca  in 
1767.  It  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  in  France  in  the  years  1737,  1775  and  1779;  in 
Entrland  in  1758  and  1775,  and  in  (iermany  in  1800.  Finally  it  appearetl  as  an 
endemic  in  177.'  in  Vienna  and  Klausthal,  1757  in  Boulojene,  1758  in  Lille  and  Paris, 
1780  in  St.  Pet.  r.^btirg.  17S1  in  WilnH 

Hooping  cough  had  herotn»»  tiiiiutuli/.t'd  ovprywht  ic  in  ilie  l.^'th  c*-niurv  It 
prevailed  with  special  malignity  in  northern  countrie?*  Ukv  Dcnuinrk  and  Sweden,  in 
which  latter  kingdom  4.1,000  children  died  of  the  disi'ase  in  1749-64. 

Diphtheria,  which  in  the  17th  century  had  showed  itself  almost  ezeliisively  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  was  observed  during  the  I8lh  in  all  part^  of  the  world.  ThuH  it 
appeared  in  Spain  in  17.jU,  17.*)1  tuiil  17GI;  in  Portugal  1T4'».  17Mli;  in  France  17:i6-;>7, 
17J.'.-I7.  17t8-o>^.  177{  nnrl  17M7;  in  Italy  1717;  on  the  IrMiian  i4and.>:  1701;  in 
Swii/crlarici  1 7 ■>2 ;  in<ierinauY  1 7i»2.  17.'>.j  and  17H6;  in  HollHrnl  ITt.'v  1751.  17(59-70; 
in  Khviland  17H  -|,*^,  1790  and  17915;  in  Sweden  17.')5-G2;  in  N<inli  America  1752.  177.» 
And  1799,  and  in  the  West  Indies  in  17hO. 

Epidemics  of  croop  prevailed  in  France  1740-49;  in  Sweden  1755-61 ;  in  HeiU 
broil n  17.'i^    in  06ttin|[en  17.'>S  nnd  in  other  places. 

Epidemic  pneumonias  i  liiliou.«9  and  puirid  pleuropn»-unjonla)  prevailed  I'rvquently 
(t'.^'}  'Mdflv  distributed  ost  r  the  whole  world,  particularly  in  Hpring  and  wTnter  Such 
■Kas  tlie  CMSf  in  Fniiice,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  (Jerniany.  in  other  countries  they 
■occurred  more  rarely  and  with  less  severity. 

Small-pox  had  attained  general  difftision.  so  that  only  epidemics  of  special 
faulity  are  mentioned.  Thus  there  died  in  Paris  of  thix  disease  in  1719  14,000 
human  beinu's.  and  it  prevailed  with  special  malignitx  in  Tuscany  in  17H4.  In  1770- 
71  a  pandemic  arose,  which  ravaired  especially  th*-  EM.«t  Indie.^  fo  that  three  millions 
of  human  b<  in_'-  'ii'-'l  there.  In  17Ht;  and  177t)  tlit^  -niall-pox  raged  in  London; 
1749-17tM  in  ^w<m1* n  of  l.:59l,2:;:;  thildien,  144. Ut4  died):  1769-70  in  Paris;  in 
Vienna  first  in  1763  and  again  in  1767,  on  which  occasion  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
died  of  the  disease,  while  Maria  Theresa  survived  it.   In  Kamschatka  in  1768-69  one 
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half  of  the  iahabitasts  perished.-  The  Iroquou  wefe  »Uo  viwted  bj  the  diaeese.  The 
last  fourteen,  and  parttcolarly  the  laet  five,  yean  of  the  18th  eentary  were  efftia 

marked  by  very  severe  outbreaks  of  this  disease. 

Scarlet  fever,  first  observed  in  th*'  ITth  centurr.  Iiad  iilr»;iily  pained  »ide 
diffusion.  It  -huwod  it«elf  for  the  second  time  in  Hreblau  iti  the  yeur  ITOn.  in  Vtm 
1707  and  1712;  five  years  lattr  io  Berlin,  Thuringia  t.where  it  labteii  mauy  vear»  . 
Plorenee  etc.  1^  disease  made  a  pandemic  tour  embracing  both  hemi&pbem  from 
177B  down  into  our  own  centnry,  and  at  the  outset  and  towards  iu  close  oaanifiNted 
a  peculiarly  matlKnant  form,  so  that  in  the  period  6rom  1795  to  1805  it  is  said  that 
in  Sa.xony  alone  40,000  children  perished.  Adults  were  attacked  by  it.  — TW 
distinction  betwe«»n  scarlet  fever  and 

Measleji  in  tlie  18th  centcry  whs  still  xci  v  UJjJiatisfactorv.  K|>:<J»;iii ics  of  ti.*r 
latter  disease  wen*  observed  aninn):  the  ncgru  slaves  of  Brazil  in  174'.^  and  wet»* 
accompanied  with  very  ^ireat  mortality  owine  to  intestinal  disease.  The  disease  abo 
prevailed  in  Lille  in  l7o7.  Ronen  1732,  Brfurt  1778-79.  Krlangen  1783,  Upper  Italj 
1786  and  tlirouichout  almost  all  France,  Germany  and  England  from  1796  to  18V1. 

Rpidctnic  erysipelas  whs  also  mentioned  occasionally  during  the  18lh  centUTJ. 
e.  j:.  in  Nitplo  ITOd,  m  Caillnn  in  Fuuicf  IT'iO  and  in  Padua  IT-^^i 

Observuti()ii>  af  endemics  and  «'jii<i<  iiii<j-;  of  puerperal  fever  were  niului^lied. 
i  bis  disea.se  ravaged  particularly  the  great  lyiQ}f-in  institutions  ot  Paris,  London, * 
Copenhagen.  Dublin,  fidinbnrjih,  Berlin  etc.,  but  also  made  its  appearance  in  smaller 
places,  e.  g.  in  Gladenbach  near  Giessen  (where  mention  is  made  of  it  io  17841  and 
other  localitiet". 

riie  'miliary  fever"  was  originally  observed  only  among  lying-in  women  and 
fporndically  in  Middle  (IfM-niany,  and  fir«t  in  tli<-  iTth  eenmry.  htit  in  the  18th  centuiy 
it  appeared  among  other  woni»  ii  and  even  anioti'Z  men  piut ii,ulurl\  in  France 
Gernittuy  it  was  Hrsl  descriiwd  by  Fr.  Hoffmann  Ibr  i  r:iukftirt  in  il>e  year 
From  France  accounts  of  numerous  — about  70  — greater  and  letter  epkiesicf 
during  the  18th  eentory  were  eiven.  These  advanced  gradnally  from  the  Bhine  into 
the  interior.  The.r  prevailed  chielly  in  summer  and  spring  very  few  in  the  winter. 
The  disease  also  showed  itself  in  Italy. 

Vellnw  (''vt'r  liist  reco'^nizt.Ml  in  liie  H>fh  century  and  nu  iitloned  uccu.■^ional!T  :n 
ilie  ITth.  !i]ip<'iir<-ii  with  yrfai  f^t'<^u^.•nL■y  in  the  l^th  century,  bui  wji,'-  nn.stly  eontined 
as  at  a  luti-r  periud,  to  .America.  1  hus  of  the  greater  epidemics  of  this  disea.se  which 
have  been  described,  227  affected  America,  43  Europe  and  4  Africa.  In  1723  the 
yellow  fever  reached  Lisbon,  in  17H0  Carthagena,  1731  Cadia,  1741  Malaga,  and  ta 
1764  and  1780  it  again  prevailed  in  Cadiz.  In  the  last  decenninm  of  the  preecdlnf 
century,  however,  a  period  during  which,  as  already  mentioned,  epidemic  disease  ia 
general  reaped  a  reach  harvest,  yellow  fever  appeared  in  very  extensive  epidemic*. 

10.  ?B0FE88I0VAL  BCLATI0I8. 

The  18lb  cfiilury  is  itistiy  regartlwl  as  ilic  f^oldcn  nirc^  of  the  mf(U<-al 
profession.  This  in  true.  infleMl.  in  a  liityher  scnsf  tliau  ()nlin:ir\ ,  l»ut  it  is 
also  pmiiuMiliy  true  in  the  iiHuai  sense  of  th»»se  !<'nns.  The  reasuos  of  this 
fact  were  luniierou*?  First  and  fiuemost.  we  may  elaini  the  i«lralistic 
un<lertone  of  the  whole  century,  as  tin-  !«'siilt  f>f  which  the  seb  <  ii<»ii  and 
practice  of  t^cienlifie  vtHuilioufi,  among  physicians  as  well  as  the  laity. 

1.  Edward  Strotlier^ln  a  literary  sense  the  successor  of  IVillis  —  descrlbeit  puer- 
peral fever  as  a  special  form  of  fever  la  ITia.  [The  first  edition  of  his  "Olttral 
essay  on  fevers*'  appeared  at  London  in  17141.  <H.)} 
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^Joyed  higher  esteem  than  it  does  at  the  |>ie8cnt  day.  Medical  practice 
wmB  vegarded  ia  all  circles  as  a  matter  of  conscientious  vocation,  and  not 
as  one  of  the  higher  classes  of  btisiness.  Most  members  of  the  medical 
prafession  —  certainly  the  better  class  at  lesst — also  possessed,  or  at  least 
stiove  to  attain,  a  univenal  and  bamanistic  edncation,  quite  in  contrast 
again  with  our  own  day,  which,  with  rare  exceptions,  finds  its  pleasure, 
and  seeks  its  highest  object,  iu  the  ooe-sidoil  education  of  special  branches. 
Hence  the  ph^'sicians  of  tlie  18th  century  almost  universally  strove,  with  a 
conaammate  love  of  science,  to  gain  for  tbemsel%*es  an  actiuaintance  with 
all  the  special  medical  and  medico-technical  branches  of  knowledge. 

Upon  the  liBcts  Just  mentioned  depended  not  only  the  high  self-respect 
of  the  ph^'sicians  themselves,  but  also  the  general  esteem  which  met  them 
everywhere.  To  this  must  be  added  as  a  further  factor  the  generally 
suitable  number  and  distribution  of  the  existing  physicians.   They  were 
not  so  scarce  as  to  render  their  services  unattainable,  nor  yet  so  numerous 
that^  as  in  many  localities  to-day,  they  were  compelled  to  seek  their  datl^' 
snbsistence  with  anxiety  or,  like  mountebanks^  with  ndvertisements  in  the 
newspapers,  and  thereby  render  themselves  Uie  absolute  staves  of  the 
public.   For  all  these  reasons  the  physician  of  that  day  occupied  a  bigh 
position  socially.  The  public  did  not  regard  him  as  a  tradesman,  permitted 
to  work  only  so  long  as  he  gives  satisfaction  and  does  not  cimrge  too  much. 
Hence  it  resulted  that  among  his  clientele  he  was  looked  upon  rather  in 
the  light  of  a  family  friend,  than  as  a  mere  business  fiiend  —  the  ix>pular 
idea  at  the  present  day.   The  frequent  change  of  physicians  was  a  thing 
entirely  unknown.   No  one  without  very  pressing  reasons  abandoned  his 
previous  pbysician.    Patients  very  rarely  matlc  pilgrimages  to  see  pro> 
fi^sors  —  indeed  the  means  of  intercourse  were  so  defective  tliat  thev 
could  not  —  and  the  professors  themselves  dared  not  prejudice  their  posi- 
tion iis  teacliei'8,  which  was  their  chief  ^  reliance.    Moreover  the  practising 
physicians  did  not  regard  themselves  as  subordinate  to  the  pn^fessoi^s  in 
practical  matters,  but,  on  the  contrary,  know  that  tiiey  were  in  thene  their 
superiors.    Accordingly  we  can  readily  uiulcistand  that  the  ijosition  ofttie 
practising  physician  was  the  more  respected  aud  trusted.    iWosl  physicians 
were  so-called  family  physicians  (Hau^inste).  who.  however,  did  not  secure 
their  clientele  for  one  or  more  yeare  for  a  stipulated  annual  payment  in 
groeSf  or  rather  did  not  hire  themsclvts  out  for  such  a  sum.  I)ut  the  families 
concerned,  of  their  own  free  will,  relieved  the  physician  of  t  he  disagreeable 
and  painCbl  task  of  dcmandinu^  money  for  professional  services.    By  this 
arrangement  the  acquisition  of  tncdicai  practice  was,  it  ia  true,  more  difticidt 
than  it  is  at  the  present  tlay.    Practice,  as  a  rule,  was  only  to  be  obtained 
by  a  kind  of  inheritance,  so  to  speak,  on  the  <leatli  of  some  physician  :  or 
through  the  recommendation  of  some  older  physician,  and  the  possession 
of  eminent  general  and  special  medical  ability.    Such  was  the  case  in  the 
cities  and  the  better  classes  of  societ}-.  and  the  rest  of  the  country  followed 
their  example.  In  the  country  there  were  still  comparatively  few  physicians 
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proper,  so  that  here  tbe}*  were  ntther  difflouit  to  procure,  and  sGoordiDgly 
thej  cootinoed  to  be  held  ia  permanent  esteem  among  the  masses,  who,  as 
we  know,  prize  only  the  more  highly  that  which  ia  difHcult  to  obtaiu.  The 
higher  practitioners,  in  contrast  to  the  phjeiciana  of  the  lower  daea,  who 

still  existo<l.  formed  a  kind  of  superior  tribanal,  and  thus  again  the  repu- 
tation of  the  former  was  Increased.  The  great  majority  of  pbjsi<»aiMi 
<l(><;r  orulod  frrtrn.  or  at  least  moved  in,  circles  of  genuine  education,  and  thua 
tlie  half-efiiieated  and  ignorant  were  preserved  from  arrogating  eqnalitj 
witli  them,  and  fVom  the  insolent  behavior  toward  the  physician  which 
might  ensue  from  such  .'issocintioti.  I'hv  sicians  who  hnd  !veeived  the 
doelorate  were  coimtefl  amoii<i  the  ••  •ronlrv  ".  and  not  ;it  flu-  i>r«'s«'iit 
<lay,  among  the  artisans  and  traders.  Indeed  in  many  stales  tUey  enjoyeii 
a  certain  ''rank'",  like  miliUiry  ollicials,  and  they  were  generally  allowed 
to  wear  a  sword.  As  the  physician  him^rlt  did  not  estimate  cultivation 
according  t^)  the  purse,  so  he  preserved  ni  presence  of  the  wealthy  the 
8elf-re8|)eit  and  the  l»eha\iot  of  a  nnm  *>i  genuine  e<lucatiou,  which 
manifested  themselves  extcrnall}'  in  a  dignified  deportment  and,  not  very 
infVeqnently,  in  the  affectation  so  characteristic  of  iho  age  of  peiralcea. 
However,  even  the  iast  was  at  all  events  better  than  Its  opposite,  which 
we  so  often  see.  People  in  those  days  generally  took  off  their  hat  to  the 
physician,  for  they  recognized  him  by  his  demeanor  as  the  representative 
of  a  noble  profession,  and  a  man  who  saw  In  his  patient  a  thorough,  and 
indeed  a  suffering,  human  being,  to  whose  aid  he  was  called,  not  a  aubject 
submitted  to  the  so-called  objective  and  exact  investigation  of  the  disease 
of  some  particular  organ.  The  physician  based  his  plan  of  treatment  upon 
the  entire  man  before  falm,  not  upon  the  pathological  changes  demoostnible 
within  him.  He  was,  in  accordanc-e  witli  the  requirements  of  Hippocnitea, 
likewise  a  psychologist  or  philosopher,  not  a  mew  technical  practitioner 
of  the  healing  art.  Moreover,  physicians  generally  were  full  of  genuine 
devftntness-  undonhtodly  often  too  full  of  superstition  —  however  far 
tile  most  of  theni  niiiilit  be  from  all  sacerdotal  and  doirnialio  religion. 
Not  a  few.  and  |)artieularly  not  n  few  of  the  more  eon>ider!d>1e  ;»hy8icians, 
cauie  from  the  |)ar^5onage.  whence  tlierc  may  have  clung  t*»  iliein  n  txrtain 
protniulity  and  a  "jreater  earne«tne<5«  in  tlieii-  eoncej>ti(in  of  lite.  Indeed, 
they  often  couMdered  theitisi  h  t  s.  as  it  wert',  priests  of  hunumity.  and  as 
such  occupied  in  most  relali«in.N  vviiliin  their  circle  of  activity  tJie  place  of 
religious  pastors  and  domestic  clergy. 

Most  physicians  too  made  a  choice  of  the  medical  profession  in  a  feeK 
ing  of  deep  earnestness,  as  was,  indeed,  the  case  in  the  choice  of  all  call- 
ings at  that  time,  and  thus  there  was  a  greater  number  of  i)liy8ic!ans  at 
once  actually  and  gcnninely  called  into  the  profession  by  a  love  of  their 
^'  calling  and  by  their  natural  gifts.   Finally,  the  state  took  care  evcr}*where 
^  to  aiford  physicians,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  greater  protection  than 
/  had  been  ever  before  the  esse.   Accordingly  it  strove  eneigeUcally  by  legal 
V  ordinances  to  separate  them  from  the  numerous  dabblers  and  quaeka,  and 
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the  ni«Mlicasi(Ms.  who  in  past  times  had  been  thoir  oj-hmi  rivals.  Although 
this  vvus  accoinplislied  quietly  and  gradually  vet  the  strolling  medical 
vr^iia l>oud9  were  no  longer  ahU'.  as  heretct"  iv  lo  i  rejudiw  with  impunity 
the  profession  of  the  higher  physi<-i;ins,  a  lhiu»j;  ^Yllich  our  1)?v^*mU  trade- 
law  has.  alas  onee  more  rendered  possible.  Tlie  better  clussi'?,  ol  the  j>ul)- 
lie  :u'ted  iinriNisciously  in  accordance  witli  thi-  utterance  of  Sencea:  -'Thou 
tlost  -  ii'ceive  tli\ self  when  thou  Ihiiikc^t  a  small  fee  ouh  to  l>e  ilue  to  thv 
physician  :  for  tluui  dosi  purchase  fn)m  thy  physirian  an  ine**timahlc  tliinir 
—  lifo  and  «r«>od  h<'a]th.  Therefore  he  is  jiaid  not  Uie  price  of  ordinary 
\\  ru  t  s  h(jt  iIm'  v.'ilin  ol'  an  int«'nud  effort.  As*  he  serves  U8,  and  when  calleii 
netrl«'i  t>  Mvvn  attairs  lor  our  j^LMxi.  so  there  is  due  to  bitu  not  the  w:iges 
of  ordinary     rvice.  hut  the  honorarium  «>f  a  profession." 

In  a  s(M  jK>int  of  view  the  ISth  century  was  of  the  «;reate8t  im- 
portance to  phvMi  luns  from  the  fact  tliat  it  tiuuUy  bore  to  its  grave  that 
di\  ir^ion  of  th«  Iniitu-r  medical  faculty  into  physicians  and  slightly  educated 
aii<i  despisid  surj^eons.  wliich  the  mediaeval  Church  and  the  Arabians  had 
c*allc<l  into  existence.  In  how  luany  other  ways  did  the  century  of  the 
Revolution  put  an  end  to  the  Middle  Ages  ! 

Of  course  the  sharp  shadows  of  the  century,  Jis  well  as  of  the  pro- 
fes.*iion  itself  including  the  famous  ••colleagueship'',  directed  at  that 
jx'riod  |)ai  Lic  iilarly  tigaiust  the  surgeons  —  and  the  usual  charges  of  niis- 
t  oiKluct,  were  not  lacking  to  the  picture  of  the  medical  profession.  Should 
we  speak  of  these,  strong  shadows  woukl.  indee<I,  show  themselves  ;  but 
from  an  historical  point  of  view  we  should  be  guilty  of  injustice  if  we  laid 
too  much  stress  upon  such  matters,  for  they  can  never  determine  our  esti- 
uiation  of  a  profession,  but  only  our  judgment  of  its  individual  members. 
Vulgarity  is  at  all  times  the  same  ;  only  at  certain  times  the  better  mem 
bers  of  the  profession  distinguish  themselves  by  a  greater  preponderance 
over  the  vulgar  masses,  and  this  preponderance  was  particnlarly  manifest 
io  the  last  centurv. 

Physicians  i^ceivcd  their  general  preparator)'  education  at  the  gj'in- 
naaia  or  the  fKMsalled  acndeniic  gyiDnaaia  —  institutioDS  intermediate  be- 
tween  the  g^  mmwium  and  university,  und  in  whicli  special  tiranches  were 
taoght  modo  aeademico  —  and  partly  too  at  the  universities  themselves. 
To  the  latter  the  students  were  often  accompanied  by  private  tutors. 
Originally  attendance  \\\yM\  philosophical  lectures  also  was  re(|uired.  Such 
was  the  case  until  1848.  In  Austria  attendance  for  two  years  upou  lec> 
tnreson  ''philosophy  ,  i.  e.  logic,  psychology,  natural  history  and  geueral 
history*  — the  latter  two  for  free  students  at  least  —  was  required  before 
procseeding  to  medicine  propter.  jurisi)rudence  or  theolog}'.  Our  prc^ut 
"Maturitiitsexamen'*  (examination  for  matriculation)  was  generally  un- 
known during  the  whole  18tb  centur}-,  as  it  is  to>day  in  England  and  (with 
some  exceptions)  in  America,  though  in  Prussia  (at  the  instance  of  Gericke) 
a  beginning  was  made  in  1788.  The  testimony  of  the  director  of  the  gym- 
nasium as  to  the  maturity  of  the  student  was  sufficient ;  indeed  even  a 
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short  so-called  'floposition  hcfore  tlic*  philosnphufii  fnctilty.  i  c  the  simple 
answering  in  bail  hutiii  «»f  a  few  i^atiii  qiu-stions,  whioli  \Uv  dean  of  the 
faculty  in  question  proposed  in  the  piebeuee  of  the  IW  positnr" .  wlio  had 
the  duty  of  supervising  this  examination.  sulIictHl  for  iiiaimiilution. 
Young  uobleroen  who  had  been  educated  by  private  tutors  were  not  rv- 
quired  to  pass  an}*  examination  at  all.  The  supervision  by  the  state  of 
the  educational  course  of  the  students  bad  not  as  3-et  reached  the  point 
attained  at  the  present  day.  Perhaps  the  result  of  thia  was  that  many 
students,  because  they  were  fVee  from  all  compulsion,  educated  themselves 
more  profoundly  in  certain  branches  than  would  ever  have  been  the  case 
in  pursuing  a  prescribed  and  rigid  course  of  study.  The  18th  century  too 
first  introduced  mathematics  and  geometry  as  new  subjects  of  gj-mnasial 
instruction,  indispensable  henceforth  for  medical  students.  It  was  also  in 
the  banning  of  this  century  that  '  Realschulen"'  to<A<  tiu  ir  origin,  and 
this  name  made  its  fii-st  appearance  in  Halle  in  170G  (Paulsen).  In  spite 
of  the  complaints  of  overtasking  the  students,  which  were  not  wanting  even 
in  th.it  tiny  and  resulted  fiY»m  the  introduction  of  realistic  suhjectft  of 
instrui  iion  into  the  »j:yrnn;i«*in.  more  cllort  wns  made  in  instruction  to  attain 
the  imillum  than  tlu-  ?nu//ir  More  was  left  to  private  study  and  individual 
dispf>sition,  thouirli  tnueli  tlnit  was  ''unnecessary  '  was  thus  learned.  Kven 
the  study  witliiu  the  univn-sitios  was  in  many  respects  nunc  fvvv  th  ni  it  is 
at  the  prrx  nt  day  .\l>ove  all.  a  detinite  term  of  stndv.  exnininat -  l  ii 
uances  etc..  piiscrilx'd  l)y  the  state,  were  excejilional.  uiui  lirst  :i|)(Hair<i  ni 
I'rusisiu  in  the  hitei  dicennia  of  the  century.  At  first  all  these  matters 
were  arranired  bv  the  individual  universities  or  faculties  for  them.selves. 
Hence  students  of  e^ctraordinary  ability  were  not  forced  to  pursue  the  same 
course  for  the  same  period  as  might  Ik*  re(|uisite  tar  the  less  capable.  No 
universal  and  obligator}' directions  regarding  academic  record-books  (Beleg- 
biicher;  were  yet  Icnown.  although  the  professors  ftimished  testimonials 
of  the  course  of  study  pursued  by  the  students.  There  were  too  no  com- 
pulsory  lectures,  particularly  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  yet  individual 
physicians  attained  considerable  knowledge  in  certain  of  these,  and  es|je> 
cially  often  in  botany.  Indeed  the  latter  studj*.  like  chemistry  in  the  17tb 
ccntur)*,  was  the  recreatif)n  of  verj'  man}*  physicians.  The  students  en- 
joyed substantially  the  liberty  of  studying  what  they  pleased.*  as  the  pro- 
fessors did  that  of  tc-u  hing  as  they  pleased. 

Among  the  fundamental  branches  of  medicine  the  studv  of  anatf»mv 
was  that  which  was  now  chielly  promoted  in  (lermany.  l^ven  at  the  heirin- 
ning  of  the  IStli  eenlurv.  hriw<'vei  many  students  were  comjielled  to  visit 
forei'jn  nnivf*r«itij»<i.  Iier;iii<f  the  ai rttngements  <»f  those  in  (Jerniany  wi  re 
so  ilefeclivi'.  i  lie  Fivneh  universities  ami  those  of  the  Netherlaruls.  par- 
ticularly licyden,  Strassburg  and  Paris,  were  chiefly  patronizeil  by  Jjierman 

1.  The  German  ^'Realscliule*'  is  a  school  in  which  th«  modern  languSKosi  and  sciences 

aiT  talttrltt.      !  II.  ; 

::.  ill  the  rurtui,'ue»e  uaivei^ity  of  Coiuibra  .»ucU  was    and  i->  .still  —  the  ca^e. 
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HtudenU.    In  StraHsburg.  Sulziiumn  from  the  year  1708  had  the  students 
dissect  diiWy  from  10  to  12  o'clock,  and  every  other  day  demonstrate  in 
the  auditcnriuni  the  dissections  made  the  day  before  (VA'ieger).     In  the 
fsarly  years  of  the  centun*  suitable  dissecting-rooms,  and  above  ail  a  suffl- 
e-ieni  number  of  bodies,  were  wanting,  so  that  Haller  e.  g.,  in  the  year  172:^ 
while  studyin":  under  Duvernoy  in  Tiibingen,  was  still  compelled  to  dissect 
chiefly  dogs.    In  Leyden  too  anatomical    material  was  deficient,  and 
Albinus  received  onlv  one  body  for  dissection  annually.    Tndcr  such  cir- 
cLimstances  the  great  Haller  looked  upon  it  as  a  special  favor  that  this 
lanious  teacher  permitted  him.  for  a  oonsidfrnhlo  comj^onsatioii.  to  dissect 
on  the  second  half  of  the  IkhIv  that  which  Albinus  himself  liail  dissected 
upon  the  first.    Indeetl  in  I'aris  ilallor  was  compelled  to  steal  b«Klips  — 
and  t<^>  fly  for  his  life  when  tin-  tlicl^  was  discovorpd     Hoffmann  in  24 
years  was  al)lc  to  disspct  only  20  IkmHcs.  and  even  in  the  middle  of  tlio 
ceiiturv  onlv  one  disst'ctioii  was  maiU'  in  Halle  aniiualh^  iti  the  existiua; 

Anntoniit'kainuH'r"'.     Kvcn  tho   lattoi*   room   was   n   siiiijcct  «>f  dispute 
lu'tweeii  Iho  university  and  IIm-  innuistrarv,  so  that  tiie  maLiislrati's  chiiiiiod 
and  vvv\i  took  possession  of  it.  altlionixh  Llie  uiiiversilv  liad  paid  an  annual 
rental  of       inark«  and  pxpcndcd  ;i3U  marks  upon  it  for  repairs.  Weilhor 
relates  that  in  H<  linstadL  lu-  and  five  other  students  formed  a  fund  from 
which  tlu  v  conlriltuled  to  the  burial  pxpenses  of  poor  people  in  the  citv 
and  '  ountrv,  in  onh-r  to  obtain  permi^aioJi  to  make  dissections.    He  even 
pidp().-;ed  lliis  phiu  to  tb(^  professors  for  their  imitation.    Tti  Prague  during 
a  pericKl  of  tweniv  siars  i  lt»i»2-l712)  only  three  dissections  were  made 
(more  are  made  now  iii  a  !?inule  day  !).  and  in  (ijittiiiiien.  the  )>rofn'essive" 
university  of  the  last  century,  mattei*s  were  no  better  until   Haller  was 
calleil  there.    The  -tlioatrnni  anatomicuni    {as  the(ierman  dissecting-room 
was  called)  founded  in  171.".  in  Hi  rlin  was  ihe  pride  of  the  city,  and  has 
been  the  hohlty  of  all  urdinaiMcs  rcl.itini;  to  the  study  of  medicine  and 
8urgei'3 .  which  have  been  issued  since  17li.">.    .Xttcudanc*'  u|K>n  it  was  con - 
tinuallN  enjoined  upon  physicians,  and  it  was  rel.itivcly  well  supplied  with 
hodie*.     Indeed  as  early  as  1780  the  supply  of  suici(h  M  and  }>ersons  wi>o 
died  in  the  work-houses  and  hohjiitals  was  so  irreat  that  al»out  200  bfnlies 
were  at  the  disjiosnl  of  this  institution.    A  Berlin  prol'i  ssor  affirms  ihut 
man}'  foreigners  »i   c    in  the  e<>neeptii»n  of  that   time  uon  rcsidcntH  of 
Prussia)  came  to  Berlin  on  aecount  of  this  anaiomieal  tlieat)t-.  just  as  they 
do  to-da\   for  its  institute  of  patholo^u al    anatomy.     In  "^'ieinia  sueh  a 
theatruni  ;uiatomicum  was  opcm'd  in  1718.  but  it  was  not  until  17ii.")tluil 
J.  H.  Maiuuigetta  the  scinn  of  a  Vi^'unese  family  of  physicians,  was  ap. 
pointed  tlie  first  ofli  .al  and  special  professor  of  anatomy.    Bodies,  how- 
ever, were  so  scarce  that  in  1711  scarcely  a  single  dissectifui  could  be 
nuide.  while  in  Strasslnirii,  on  the  contrary,  .loh.  Jac.  ."^alzmann  in  1725  was 
able  to  dissect  thirtv.  and  in  17C0  even  sixtv  bodicH  in  a  sinule  winter,  and 
besides  this  to  practise  surgical  operations  u|>on  the  cadaver.  Regular 
exercises  in  dissection  were  rare,  although,  as  we  have  said,  they  took  place 
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in  Stnueburg  and  were  paid  for  extra,  e.  g.  in  1790,  20  marks  for  a  diaeeo- 
Uonof  the  muaclee  nuA  hma'cs.  Anatomicai  demonstrations  in  the  public 
leeture-room  were  still  an  important  ({uestion,  and  in  Straaaborg  10  marks 
were  to  t)e  paid  to  the  fiacua  for  these.  The  prosector  was  a  sQr^>n.  or 
even  a  barber.  \S  iirzburg  received  its  first  theatrum  anatomiciim  at  tht- 
hands  of  the  prince -bishops  Ph.  Kr.  von  Schocnborn  (1710-1724)  and  Chr. 
Fr.  Mm  Hutten  (1721-1729).  it  wa.s  IbriiuMl  out  of  a  summer-house  of  the 
•  JuliiishoispitHr'  Mid  reorganized  in  1TS8.  l>ut  a  new  ami  wortliy  t»nililing 
wiui  not  inaugurated  until  1883.  In  Italy  Foutana  made  his  wax  prepara- 
tions in  order  to  ust-  ihem  for  purposes  of  instruction  iiistoa<l  of  l»odie». 
which  were  very  scarce.  In  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  where  in  ii>  prime  ;i 
VesaliuH  hati  laboretl,  no  dissections  were  made,  aud  even  a  speeial  teacher 
of  auatomv  did  not  exist  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  centurv. 

In  Brauoachweig  in  the  year  1780  three  tbalera  were  |»aiU  each  semes- 
ter for  eseroiaes  in  dissection. 

[The  Engliah  statute  of  1540,  aa  abeady  mentioned,  permitted  the 
Company  of  Surgeons  to  take  annually  the  bodies  of  four  executed  male> 
factors  **for  anatomies",  and  a  similar  privilege  waa  extended  to  the  (College 
of  Phyalcians  by  Elizabeth  in  156&  The  number  of  bodies  thus  legally 
allotted  to  the  study  of  anatomy  was  increased  to  six  under  Charles  IT. 
(1660  1685).  TJie  colleges  of  suigeons  and  physioiana  were  thus  Uie  sole 
plaoes  where  the  study  of  anatomy  could  be  lawdilly  pursued,  and  aoeord- 
ingly  we  find  many  of  the  English  anatomists  of  the  IGth  and  17th  cen- 
turies holding  th(>  iK>sition  of  lecturers  on  anatomy  in  these  colleges.  Tet 
that  the  study  of  anatomy  was  not  exclusively  confined  to  these  iustitu- 
tions  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  c.  g.  Wharton  and  Thos.  Winston.  liotU 
professors  of  medicine  in  Grcslmm  ('oIlc»jc,  fiondon.  delivered  lectures  ou 
anatomy  in  the  17th  century,  NeiiUei  ()\ford  uor  Cambridge,  however, 
received  a  professor  of  anatomy  until  the  l^^th  centurv  -  The  earli.  >t 
universit\  in  <Jreat  Britain  to  create  a  chair  oi  anatomy  was  Kdiuhnrun. 
whei'e  ilolH  it  i'llliot.  who  had  lecture<l  upou  anatomy  hetore  the  rollri:c 
of  Sin<ieoiis  <»r  ICdiuljurgh  (ori;ani/A'd  in  U»H-I wa>  appoiuLi'd  prolcHwtr 
of  anatomy  in  17(1.")  with  an  annual  s,ahuy  of  tlTi.  The  College  of  Sur- 
geons had  opened  an  anatomical  tlieater  in  1097,  and  this  was  now  turned 
over  to  the  university.  In  17<^  Elliot  was  allowftd  an  assistant,  Adam 
Drummond,  who  euutiuucd  to  h<^d  hii^  {position  until  in  1720  he  resigned 
to  make  way  for  Alexander  Monro  (Primus),  whose  anatomical  inatruction 
soon  became  famous  throughout  Euroi>e  and  America.  A  chair  of  anatomy 
was  also  established  in  Cambridge  in  1707,  in  the  University  of  Glaagow 
1718.  and  a  'decturer  on  anatomy"  was  appointed  at  Oxford  in  1750.  The 
University  of  Dublin  also  provideil  a  chair  of  anatomy  in  1785.  8ome 
idea  of  the  scope  of  the  anatomical  instruction  of  the  18th  centuiy  may 
be  gleaned  iVom  the  information  that  the  syllabus  of  the  anatomioU  lec> 
tures  of  Mr.  Nourse,  published  in  1748,  and  ^'totam  rem  anatomicam  oom- 
plectens"  comprised  only  23  lectures,  antt  at  one  of  the  most  reputable 
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courses  of  anatomy  in  Europe,  where  Banter  himself  was  a  stadeiit»  the 
proftssor  was  compelled  to  demonstrate  everything  except  the  nerves, 
vessels  and  bones  upon  a  single  osdaver.  The  vessels  and  nerves  were 
shown  in  a  fcBtus,  and  the  operations  of  sargery  were  demonstrated  upon  a 
dog.  (H.)] 

Uatil  the  middle  of  the  century  the  clinical  method  of  instruction  in 
pathology  and  therapeutics  was  adopted  in  Leyden  slone.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  this  utuversity,  everywhere  in  Germany  theoretical  lectures  upon 
these  two  subjects  were  read  from  the  manuscript  in  the  ancient  style,  and 
it  was  not  until  a  later  period  that  a  few  professors  ventured  to  lecture 
extempore.  Everywhere  the  lectures  were  dictated  to  the  students,  and 
hence  arose  the  expression  perpetai  dictatores  to  designate  professors. 
The  physicians  were  so-called  medici  ex  commentariis,  that  is  doctors  who 
had  acquired  their  knowledge  of  diseases  ftom  their  books  only.  Henco 
arose  the  saying  that  a  new  physician  must  always  fill  a  graveyard  before 
he  could  actually  know  diseases.  Rarely,  and  only  as  the  result  of  special 
favors,  did  the  student  see  ambulant  or  private  patients  under  tlie  direction) 
of  his  teacher,  unless  he  practised  himself,  a  thing  which,  in  spite  of  all 
t>rohibittons,  happened  frequently  enough. 

The  earliest  ambulatory  clinic'  was  ordered  at  Prague  in  1745* 
*<The  students  should  learn  to  examine,  Investigate,  inspect  and  treat 
the  sick  in  the  Leyden  style  (praxis  exercitiva  sive  clinica  viva).*^ 
In  these  clinics  the  poor  received  advice  and  medicine  gratis.  Everything 
was  arranged  just  as  in  our  modem  policlinics.  This  institution,  however, 
survived  only  one  year.  Anton  Wensel  Rings  (graduated  17357 
preaident. 

The  first  clinical  institution  in  Germany  was  organized  at  Vienna  by 
van  Swieten  in  the  3*ear  1754,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  de  Hs8n, 
who  was  also  obliged  to  publish  clinical  reports.  This  clinic  was  estab- 
lished in  the  "Burgempitar,  with  only  six  beds  fbr  men  and  the  same 
namber  for  women.  All  of  these  beds  were  to  be  filled  from  the  ''Drei> 
faltigkeitsbospital"  and  other  similar  institutions.  After  the  example  of 
Vienna  dinics  were  also  established  In  the  other  Austrian  universities,  and 
likewise  in  Favia  1770  nndor  Bofsieri,  in  Prsgue  1781  under  Joseph  von 
Plenciz  (1752-1785),  who  also  taught  gynmoology,  and  another  with  dght 
beds  under  Kr«>wits  in  OSm  1777.  In  Gottingen,  Peter  Frank,  when  he 
became  professor  there  in  1784,  and  in  Jena,  Hufeland,  rendered  good  ser- 
vice in  the  introduction  of  the  clinical  method.   Towards  the  dose  of  the 


1,  The  German  system  of  clinical  instruction  is  divided  into  1.  tlie  ordinary  hospital 
clinic  ;  tlie  policlinic,  where  the  sick  are  visited  by  the  students  at  their  honips 
under  the  supervbiun  of  the  professor;  :}.  the  "  uiiibuhitory  clinic  ",  where  the 
patients,  or  the  reporters  of  certaiu  cases,  meet  at  suiae  determined  place,  in  wliich 
tlie  esses  are  disensaed  and  suitable  preacrlptions  given  by  the  ellnlelan.  The 
latter,  therefore,  correspond  pretty  closely  to  our  oidlnaiy  college  or  dlspensaiy 
oUnics.  (H.) 
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oentuiy  TiibiDgen  received  a  clinic  with  — foor  beds.  Stiassburg  did  the 
same.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  great  Job.  Peter  Frank  desired 
animal  clinics  to  be  established  for  physicians  (besides  those  devoted  to 
bumnn  beings),  for  the  purpose  of  studying  comparative  pathology. 

In  France  the  clinical  method  of  instruction  for  internal  diseases  was 
first  introduced  in  17S0  by  J)esbois  de  Rochefort.  [The  first  chair  of 
clinical  medieim*  in  (Ire:ii  Britnin  was  established  in  iMiinburgh  in  1741, 
with  Joiiii  llutherford  as  its  iucumbent.  A  similar  chair  was  founded  at 
Oxfonl  in  1780.  CH.)] 

Hospitals,  during  the  whole  18th  century,  were  in  a  very  b:ul  condi- 
tion everywhere,  so  that  "hospital  fever''  never  left  them.  In  llie  llutel 
Dieu  at  Vai'm  several  patients  were  still  allowed  but  a  single  bed.  The 
system  of  centralization  was  also  still  in  bloom,  so  that  it  was  even  re- 
tained bj  Joseph  II.  in  the  "Allgemeines  Krankenhaus'*,  which  was  snp* 
plied  by,  and  composed  of,  the  17  Vienna  hospitals  existing  up  to  this 
time,  and  was  opened  Aug.  16,  1784.  Yet  StoU  and  a  iihysician  named 
Faaken  pleaded  for  the  better  system,  and  the  latter  proposed  a  hospital  in 
the  northwestern  portion  of  Vienna,  placed  upon  an  eminence,  surrounded 
by  gardens,  the  buildings  to  be  only  one  stoiy  high  and  provided  with  wide 
corridors  and  doors.  Patients  suffering  from  infectious  diseases  were  to  be 
sheltered  tn  separate  cottages  (Puschmann).  As  regards  the  expense  of  a 
hospital,  it  may  ho  st.ited  that  the  "Allgemeines  Krankenhaus"  claimed  an 
.annual  budget  of  285,500  marks  (9000  marks  for  installati 0280  marks 
for  the  clinical  institution  etc.).  The  first  director  until  17t>4  was  Quarin, 
who  wrts  succeedcil  by  Melly.  [Of  the  great  general  hospitals  of  London, 
the  following  were  estaljlislied  in  the  IRth  centnry  :  the  Westminster  (1719), 
Gny's  (1723),  St.  (lenrge's  (173;{).lhe  London  (1  7-i(l  )  and  Middlesex  (1715). 
The  Kdinburgh  Hospital  was  founded  in  173l!.  and  in  Ihiblin  the  .lervis 
Sti-eet  Hospital  (1726),  Stevens's  Hospital  fl733  i.  Mercer  s  Hospital  (1734) 
and  the  Meath  Hospital  (17.>ti}.  These  institutions  beeatne.  naturally,  the 
schools  of  England's  great  practitioners.  Eminent  physieians  and  sur- 
geons connected  with  these  hospitals  attracted  numerous  pupils,  who  were 
at  first  instructed  in  the  hospitals  themselves.  But  as  their  numbers  in- 
icreased  it  became  necMsary  to  relieve  the  hospital  wards,  and  accordingly 
private  institutions  for  medical  instruction  were  established  by  the  most 
popular  teachers.  Such  was  the  origin  e.  g.  of  the  famous  Windmill  Straet 
school  of  anatomy,  founded  by  William^  Hunter  about  1770,  and  of  the 
private  medical  school  of  Sir  William  Blizaid  and  the  anatomist  Haclanrin 
Astabltsbed  a  few  years  later.  The  latter  school  developed  iu  1785  into  the 
Ijondon  Hospital  Medical  School,  the  earliest  of  the  great  hospital  medical 
schools  of  London.  In  the  same  way  the  medical  school  of  St  Bar> 
tholomew*B  Hospital  was  developed  in  1790  through  the  activity,  good 
sense  and  populsrity  of  the  great  Abemethy.  —  These  hospital  medical 
schools,  as  we  know,  in  the  present  century  have  quite  monopolized  the 
department  of  medical  instruction  in  England,  the  universities  of  Oxford 
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and  Cambridge  confining;  tlieir  medical  teaching  almost  entirely  to  the 

parcly  theoretical  branches  of  inedicine.  (U.)] 

More  and  more  attention   was  paid  U)  instruction  in  the  sciences 
accessor}*  to  medicine  by  the  establishment  of  botanical  irardens  and 
chemical  laboratories.    This  instruction  was  iiiven  by  the  jirol'cssors  of 
raetlicine.  who  at  tlie  be^inninu;  of  the  centur}"  were  still  often  eminent 
<*ho mists,  physicists  dec.    In  Vienna  e.  ir.  a  cliemieal  hiboratory  and  botati- 
ieiil  Ljarden  were  opened  in  1719.    The  same  was  the  case  in  all  civilized 
lands  except  Spain,  where  naturally  the  natural  sciences  found  no  admis- 
5>ion.  and  even  as  late  as  1770  th>  i?istruction  in  these  branches  was  iriven 
in  the  famous  universit}'  of  Saiatnanea.    At  most,  these  sciences  were 
taught  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Aristotle,  who  was  likewise  the 
onlv  philosopher  tolerated,  and  thus  pure  inrdiievalism  lasted  in  Spain 
alnuKsi  down  to  the  ■i)resent  centur}'.    Lectures  on  i)hysicf<.  botany  etc., 
■were  regarded  as  dangerous  t<>  tlie  purity'  of  the  faith.    Mineralogy  for 
mininiz:  pur|x.>se8  —  even  the  ni  i^t  faitliful  Clirisiiaus  need  money  —  was 
aioae  tolerated,  and  this  science  was  cultivated  in  Spain  by  the  Irishman 
T?owles.    (Buckle.)    \\n  (Jreat  Britain  botanical  gardens  were  established 
very  early,  e  g.  at  Hampton  Court  under  queen  Elizabeth,  at  Oxford  in 
1632,  at  Chelsea  1673.  at  Kdinbnrgh  l(i7G  and  the  Kew  Gardens  in  1760. 
Private  gardens  established  by  wealtliy  amateurs  in  botany  were  also 
numerous,  e.  g.  those  of  Wm.  Sherard  at  Eltham,  of  Fothergill  at  I'pton  in 
Essex  (1762)  etc. —  Professors  of  botany  were  appointed  at  Edinburgh 
Cambridge  (1724),  DuMin  (1785)  and  Glasgow  (1818).  —  Chairs 
of  chemistry  were  founded  at  Camiiridge  (1702>,  Edinburgh  (1713),  Dublin 
^1785),  Oxford  (1803)  and  (JIasgow  (1817  ).  (II.)] 

Matriculation  was  of  course  the  roiuiiliou  for  the  attainment  of 
ncademic  citizenship,  m  it  is  to-day.  It  cost  for  the  nobility  a  greater  or 
h'--^  Mi:n  according  to  their  rank.  For  civilians  the  price  was  the  lowest, 
an  uiraiigement  which  would  have  l)een  a  good  one,  wen'  it  not  that  they 
were  thereby  stamped  as  an  inferior  class  of  academic  citizens. 

[The  ceremonj  of  inutrit  ulatioii  in  the  1 7th  century  may  be  seen  in  the  experi- 
ence of  John  Evelyn  at  Leyden  in  1641.  He  writes:  "  I  went  to  see  their  Colledge 
and  Sehooles,  which  are  ttotfaing  eztraordtnery,  and  was  matriculated  by  the  then 
Magnificns  Professor,  who  first  in  Latine  demanded  of  me  where  mj  lodging  in  the 
towne  was,  my  name,  ajre,  birth,  and  to  what  faculty  I  addicted  myeelf;  then  record- 
ing ray  answers  in  a  hook?.  Hp  ndministcrf  d  nn  onth  to  me  that  I  slunild  ob?prvc>  the 
statutes  and  orilor.-«  of  the  I  rnv  r-r.'^it y  whiles  1  sttav  d.  and  then  deliver'U  me  :i  tirket 
by  virtue  whereof  1  wai»  made  excise-free,  for  all  which  worthy  privilcgen  and  tlie 
pai  oee  of  wriUng  he  accepted  of  a  rix^dollar."   ( H.)] 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  course  study,  which  commonly  lasted 
four  years,  the  exaroinatioii  was  made  by  the  professors.  The  youngest 
profeaaon  aaked  qaestiona  first  for  an  hour,  and  the  Dean  closed  the  ez- 
Aminatioa.  After  this  oral  examination,  two  questions,  the  one  on  theory, 
the  other  on  practice,  were  given  to  the  candidate,  who  was  allowed  24 
hours  to  i)iepare  himself  for  their  discussion.  If  the  candidate  passed 
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his  ezamination,  be  was  oongnitulated  by  the  Dean  joat  as  at  the  present 
day.  Next  he  was  required  to  write  a  '<dieMrtation",  which  was  criticised 
by  the  President,  after  which  a  "dispntation**  and  *'Doctorpromotion" 
(graduation)  closed  the  scene  — just  as  now.  In  addition,  many  physieiana 
undertoolc  travels  through  Germany  for  purposes  of  study  —  these  were 
already  recommended  by  Susruta  to  physicians,  in  ord^r  to  learu  foreign 
diseases  and  remedies  —  visiting  various  mineral  springs  and  savantB  to 
acquire  further  information.  The  wealthy  also  went  to  foreign  univer- 
sities, pnrticulnrly  those  of  Holland.  France  and '  En<;land.  The  North- 
Oermans  were  S[)«'cially  fond  of  <roin^  to  Enjrland.  the  South-Germnns  to 
France.  [The  same  c-usioni  prt'viuk'd  in  Kn;^lami,  the  En<rlish  stndi  iiUs  very 
frequently  visiting  for  further  instruction  the  universities  of  Pans,  Holland 
and  Italy.] 

The  oxponsc  of  a  university  ooni'se.  even  wlien  rompared  with  our 
present  standard,  was  not  always  tilllinLT.  particularly  wh<'!i  w»'  lake  into 
cuusidtTUtioii  the  inerea.sed  value  ot  money  ut  that  time  fit  i us,  indeed, 
for  a  six  years*  course  of  stud},  required  only  1500  murks  (5?3T5j.  llii^ 
dinner,  however,  cost  iiim  al»out  two  cents,  for  supper  he  ate  about  one 
cent's  worth  of  bread,  and  he  occupied  a  room  with  another  student.  He 
w;is  i>oor  to  be  sure.  But,  on  the  other  hund.  when,  on  one  occasion,  he 
smuggled  a  pound  of  tobacco,  he  was  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  90  marks 
($22.50).  At  Strassbuig,  which  was  regarded  as  an  expensive  university^ 
Wieger  estimates  the  expense  of  a  four  years'  course  at  1750-1760  to 
8350-3500  marlis  ($438-875).  The  Doctorate  alone  cost,  all  in  all*  about 
700  marks  (1175).  In  Vienna  and  other  places  the  expenses  of  the 
academic  course  were  lightened  by  the  rector,  who  gave  to  certain  students 
"  Bettelzeugnissc  '*  (begging-oertlflcates),  which  authorised  them  to  beg  ia 
public. 

Medical  Btadents  at  the  nniversitieB  were  not  permitted  to  go  cot  witliont  their 
icbolaBtie  cloaks,  ju«t  at  the  pupiU  in  the  gymnasia  are  required  to  wear  their  el«de»t-> 

clonks,  wliile  tonlay  tlie  siudent-uniform  is  worn  in  Rosf^ia  alone,  nrid  tlic  muient 
clo.'ik  still  eM>t>-  i!i  Sp:iin.  A  basis  for  estimaling  thf  rtunihrr  of  medical  smdents  in 
given  b^'  the  attendance  at  Uulle  in  the  da^K  ot  Stahl  iiiid  Hulmann.  In  the  Hrst 
half  of  the  IHth  century  this  universitj  was  the  moKt  popular  of  any  in  Gernisny. 
During  the  period  of  Stabl's  activity  here  there  were  aliogelher  63^1  medical  slttdeots 
educated,  or  25  per  year.  This  number  bad  htm  doubled  in  the  time  of  Hofminn. 
and  v*»f  it  w:isi  very  moderate  when  compuri  d  with  the  inundation  of  the  prp^rnt  day. 
Thf  little  university  of  Giessen  hns  alwu\N  now  more  students  of  medicine  tlmn  llall« 
had  in  the  days  of  the  faoiouii  Hofniann  ;  Vienna  in  the  year  ibbO  had  more  than  800 
Mndents,  Freibar;  121 ;  Wunburg  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  coald  show  it 
one  time  only  three  medical  students,  thoujfh  to-day,  as  a  rnle,  their  number  is  IM 
times  as  many;  so  that  from  the  very  number  of  our  students  of  medicine  in  the 
pn*«''rtt  d?iy  it  may  he  irifrrrod  that  an  iiiternnl  cull  (o  the  prnrtice  of  meiiiciiu*  hn- 
very  little  to  do  with  tiie  adoj'tinn  ot  this  branch  of  ^cience.  In  I87y-If80  there  weie 
in  Germany  3GT0  students  of  medicine,  1880-81.  4405;  1884-85,  7131;  1882-83,  in 
Vienna  alone  1750!  I  In  spite  of  the  trifting  namber  of  students  in  the  last  century  as 
compared  with  the  present  day,  complaints  were  still  made  of  too  mach  of  a  lEOsd 
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thing,  "by  which  an  educated  proletariat  was  arising".  Accordingly  in  1791  the 
Com  Commission  on  E!daeation  (Studienbofcomroission)  in  Ti«nna  propoited  thit 

TQib  for  ttodj  thoaM  be  repreaied.  The  aame  tbinic  oecurred  too  in  1C99,  and 
particularly  as  resftrds  medicine,  **  Ibr  tbe  nnmber  of  medici  especially  is  veiy  great". 
KO.  Wolf)  This  effort  to  dissnade  young  men  from  study  was  an  emanation  of  the 
increa^tins;  tt^ndency  to  state  ovorKi^^ht  of  educational  matters,  which  at  an  earlier 
fkerlod  would  not  have  been  even  tlioiijrlit  of. 

"The  greatest  portion  of  the  students  belonged  too  to  the  privileged  classes'  . 
In  1761  a  decree  was  published  in  Austria,  providing  that  the  sons  of  citizens  and 
peasants  shoald  be  admitted  to  the  nniversities  onlj  when  they  bad  manifested  a 
(tpecial  talent  tberefi>r.  Even  lake  in  the  19th  centnry  (as  qnite  generally  in  the  18th) 
**  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  permission  for  the  so-called  lower  classes  to  pursue 
courses  of  study  was  vpry  limiied.  Noblemen,  on  the  other  hand,  could  study  without 
any  ceremony.  Yf-t  the  lartrer  part  of  the  nohility  in  Germany  could  scarceh"  write". 
—  In  Gottingen  even  so-called  Prinzencollegien  '  (lectures  for  princes)  were  de- 
livered. Princes  and  coonts  are  here  separated  ftom  the  other  listeners  "  etc.  says 
Xenion  (Schiller).  The  "Privatissiraa",  customary  even  at  the  present  day  for  the 
biltbeet  lords,  whose  capacity  is  defective  and  who  do  not  wish  to  compromise  them* 
wives,  are  a  reminiscence  of  these  "  Prinaencollegien  ". 

That  drinkinir  and  dor'llinfr,  cmiprrations  of  students,  street  rowsj  etc  plnyed  a 
?2reat  rAIe  in  studeul  life,  and  that,  particularly  in  the  small  uni vt  isitirs  like  Jena 
and  Giessen,  the  utmost  rudeness  prevailed,  were  remains  of  uiedianal  customs,  of 
wbicb,  indeed,  we  stiU  find  examples  enough  at  the  present  day.  The  students,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  still  wore  a  sword  by  their  side,  and  accordingly  daels 
without  seconds  occurred  frequently  in  the  marketplaces  of  the  cities,  e.  jr.  in  Jena. 
The  beadle  interfered  characteristically  with  the  Latin  cry  "  Pax  !  Pax !  sub  pa  na 
Telp»rationi« ! ",  and  "Turnvater"  Jahn  relates:  "A  special  custom  prevaili  d  in  the 
fightlnsi  of  diieU  in  that  day.  First  a  student  was  '  aufgebrummt  "  (i.  e.  called  a 
"dummer  Junkie  '  ,  blockheadj,  then  his  ears  were  boxed,  then  he  was  sprinkled  with 
m  fluid  of  dubious  character,  next  he  had  hie  fiice  spit  into,  and  the  hunting-whip 
applied  — of  course  with  certain  intervals  —  before  the  duel  proper  began.  The 
hnnting-whip  particularly  played  a  weighty  part,  and  unpopular  students  were 
heartily  blessed  fherewitii.  Tin  r  were  a^^saulted  before  they  »rot  otit  of  bed,  and  the 
proposed  beatinii  was  soundly  administered".  Fights  with  journeTmen.  poliremen 
etc.  Were  not  lacking  —  when  our  great-tfraud fathers  studied  nicdicinc.  "The  greater 
part  of  those  who  attended  the  universities  devoted  the  first  part  of  their  academic 
course  to  learning  the  brutalities  of  thmr  elder  comrades,  to  educating  themselves  in 
their  immoral  conduct  and  to  making  themselves  at  home  in  the  technical  language 
fisbricated  by  barbarians.  The  first  half  of  the  middle  period  of  his  academic  course 
was  occupied  hy  the  youth  iti  practising  the  follies  and  mischief  which  he  had  thus 
learned,  and  in  its  latter  half  the  foruier  pupil  became  the  instructor  in  vice.  The 
drec«  of  academic  life  were  devoted  to  the  learned  profession.*.  With  iutitm  body, 
enfeebled  mind  and  exhausted  purse,  the  debauchee  now  sought  with  all  haste  to 
recall  to  his  recollection  enough  of  hts  instruction  to  enable  him  to  answer  the  neces- 
sary questions  at  his  impending  examination"  —  an  idea  conceived  in  stupidity  I 
General  duels  and  fracases  were  an  everyday  matter  (J ahn's  lifeof  Kttler)  —  all  of 
whifli,  thou«:h  con.xiderably  toin  d  down  >fill  exists  in  our  own  century  —  Besides  the 
ancient  "  I.and«manns<  liaften  '  (at  an  earlier  period  called  "Nations  ',  now  "rnrps"  \ 
governed  oligarcliically  and  despotically  by  the  "Cbargirten",  there  orijiinated  in  ilu: 
last  century  so-called  "Orders"  (in  the  style  of  the  Freemasons),  e.  g.  the  "Mopsorden" 
in  Helmstedt  and  Odttingen  (1748).  the  "Propatria  et  fraternttatis  amore"  in  Erfurt 
and  Helmstedt,  the  "Josephinenorden*'  in  Marburg,  the  "  Concordia  et  sincerilas  "  in 
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Halle  ete.  The  memlwra  of  these  orders  wore  special  colors  (colored  cape  and 
ribbons)  like  the  "  linndsmannsehaftea",  but  were  strictly  interdicted  by  theofEciala 

of  f!;<>  ^f.'tfes  ntnl  imivcrsitli's. 

liiC  journey  to  ibe  niii\ r-rsit y,  or  from  otic  univer.«ity  to  uiiotfier.  wnp  of  rntjrs«- 
made  usually  on  fooL  The  weakhj  only  miide  use  of  the  post  mid  e.vtrapost,  both 
of  which  from  Ihe  bad  condition  of  the  roads  were  not  free  from  danger  to  life.  That 
in  these  wanderinjes,  and  dnrinx  residence  at  the  inna,  nnmerons  vices  were  cod« 
tracted  is  easily  understood.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  ijreafer  knowledjie  <»f 
mankind  and  itHlfpciidfncf  of  chnrncter  were  jinlnfd.  The  Pttidnnt  witli  his  knapsack 
and  heavy  blackthorn  tor  {iroiectioQ  and  weapons  was  one  of  the  notable  figures  to  be 
seen  on  the  highroads. 

Many  students  regarded  it  as  no  serious  offence  to  cheat  the  professors  out  of 
their  lecture  fees,  or  to  beis  for  a  reduction  in  the  same  without  any  real  necessity. 
Indeed,  it  was  regarded  even  aaa  permissible  piece  of  imposition  on  the  part  of  ft 
student. 

The  students'  dojuierels  of  some  of  the  universities  have  pre^'erved  to  us  character- 
istic views  of  student-life  in  that  day.  Thus 

*'  Wer  von  Tubinjjen  koromt  ohne  Weib, 
Von  Jena  rait  ge.nundem  Leib, 
Von  HelmstAdt  ohne  Wunden, 
Von  Jena  ohne  Sehrnnden, 

Von  Marbiirjr  ungefBlleri. 
Hat  uicht  studirt  auf  alien." 

"  III  Leipzii:  i.st  man  Ta|C  nnd  Nacht 
Auf  .Maikhf  ns  Putz  und  Pracht  bedacht ; 
In  Halle  ^ibt  en  viele  Mucker, 
In  Wittenber>E  Kaldaunenschlucker,  Uripe-oater»> 
Nur  Jena  isfr  von  diesen  frei, 
Und  setst  es  gleich  oft  Schlagerei." 

"Schlaigerei"  (fighting),  however,  might  he  predicated  of  any  of  ihe  nniversitiee. 

*'Tn  Jena  weiss  man  hnrschikos  zn  leben"  etc., 

in  fact  80  "burschikos"  (student-like),  that  dismissed  students,  after  hearing  the 
sentence  of  the  Rector,  sometimes  boxed  his  ears  and  then  fled,  in  a  wagon  already 
waiting  for  them,  to  some  neighboring  territory,  where  they  escaped  punishment. 

Or  a  "Philistine"  {i*  e.  citiaen)  was  dra^^ed  by  the  ear  to  the  aiarketplnce,  there 

COnipplIeil  to  kneel  dnwn.  hfj;  pnrdrm  nnd  shnnt  "l.ontr  lir«»  to  academic  pri vib-pcs  *" 
Thai  "  I'eiinaiisiu  '  had  nut  died  out  needtt  no  .special  mention,  for  even  at  the 
present  day  portions  of  this  .«ystem  still  exi>t  in  the  "Corps"  and  api>ociation8.  The 
hair  of  the^Brandfochs"  was  singed  off  in  spots  with  a  lighted  paper,  after  which 
the  latter  was  extinfEuished  upon  his  cheek.  Drinking  matches  for  the  position  of 
"Bierpabst"  ("bo.ss-drinker",  perhap.s  we  might  call  it),  and  throwinji  the  beastly, 
dnirilvt'H  idiots  "into  the  chamber  of  denth "  on  straw  etc.  5fill  continmd  The 
siudeuiti  were  in  general  still  governed  by  the  ffpecial  univerbiiy  laws,  which  were  not 
abrogated  until  lt)70. 

An  abuse  which  has  now  disappeared  was  that  of  the  '^Hutschen".  This  con- 
sisted in  the  following  custom.  An  elder,  ragsed  student,  with  empty  pur.se,  invited 
'  n  younji  .student,  whose  oulfit  was  up^^■.  fo  e.vchntijrf  clothing  nnd  pnr<e  with  him.  and 
the  rerjnest  could  not  be  refused  wijhoul  brinjiiiii:  titf  new  student  into  discredit  (in 
student  slang  "in  Verschiss").  There  was  al.so  a  \ntiiivr  kind  of  "SchmoUi&triuken" 
(fraternal  drinking).  —  The  despised  and  persecuted  "Deutsche  Bursehenachaft*', 
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found*'*!  at  Jena  on  Jane  \2th,  ISl'),  hrsrnn  first  to  oi»pnse  tliesf  outgrowths  of  a 
barbaruud  ajce,  and  to  reduce  life  in  the  universities  to  a  more  polished  iorm.  By 
dtfCTMB  it  bas  accomplished  its  aim,  so  tbat  the  German  raedieal  students  of  the 
present  day  would  ceHainlj  be  called  gentle  Philistines  by  their  scholastic  pre* 
decessors. 

The  professors  of  medicine  still  represented  in  the  person  of  a  single 
individual  a  whole  row  of  branches  now  provided  with  special  chairB.  At 
least  this  was  still  common  at  the  beginning  of  the  18tb  centur}-,  so  that 
e.  g.  in  Vienna  there  were  three,  and  iu  Halle  only  two,  medical  professors. 
S'tahl,  tho  ineumbent  of  the  chair  of  theoretical  medicine,  was  the 
teacher  of  botany,  materia  medica,  dietetics,  i)hysi()lo<ry  and  the  institutes 
of  medicine,  while  tlofTmann,  who  represented  the  j)ractical  branches,  was 
professor  of  physios,  chemistry,  anatomy,  surgers'  and  the  practice  of 
medicine.  Anatomy,  surger}'  and  midwifery  were  regarded  as  belonging 
together,  and  tlicse  branches  were  usually  allotted  to  the  professor  of  sur- 
gery. The  latter  too  lectured  chiefly  upon  the  theory  of  surgery  alone, 
and  Haller  himself  e.  g.  never  carried  a  surgical  knife,  and  never  performed 
the  smallest  surgical  operatiou.  In  the  later  deoennia  of  the  ccntur}- 
tb«e  were,  indeed,  in  many  fkcnltles  more  than  the  two  professors,  who 
originally  existed  in  all  uniTersttles.  Tet  there  were  still  no  more  than 
the  three  professors  of  medicine,  who  were  generally  created  for  the  first 
time  in  the  17th  century,  to  wit :  one  professor  of  the  theory  of  medicine, 
one  of  the  practical  branches  and  one  of  the  institutes.  With  these  was 
associated  a  fourth,  who  had  charge  of  anatomy  and  botany,  but  enjoyed 
no  salary.*  The  professors  often  did  not  lecture.  When  they  were  India* 
posed  a  notice  was  siraply  posted  up  upon  the  "blackboard",  '^Hodie  non 
legitur",  and  this  was  the  end  of  the  matter,  for  the  i^rofessors,  outside 
of  Prussia,  were  still  independent  of  the  state  (Leo).  TJay  were  neither 
under  such  bureaucratic  tutelage  as  in  the  stricter  oversight  exercised  at 
the  present  day,  nor  were  they  so  powerful,  and  so  conscious  of  their  power 
over  the  students,  as  they  have  become  by  means  of  thelnodern  system  of 
examinations. 

"And  wlitii  in  flip  coiirso  of  the  IHtli  centur}'  the  voice  of  the  npp  iniporativ ely 
UeinundeU  an  increase  oi  the  number  of  teachers  and  a  division  of  the  siibjectti  upon 
which  iustruction  was  ^iven,  the  existing  professors  boasted  of  their  jura  et  privileiiiu 


1.  How  matters  have  chanKcd  In  this  respect  the  following  statistics  will  show.  In 
1877  Vienna  had  in  all  146  medical  teachers,  including  22  ordinary  professors  — 
the  result  of  specialism.  In  (iennnny  i!i  1877  there  was  one  teacher  to  every  O^a 
students !  In  1880  theie  were  in  the  21  (lerntan  universities  j28  medical  teachers 
(38  per  cent  ordinary  professors,  26  per  cent,  extraordinary  professors  and  36  per 
cent,  "rrivatdoceiitcn  Ikrlui  liad  36  professors  of  medicine,  Ix;ipzig  26, 
Munich  24,  Heldell)erK  (witli  about  121  students  of  medicine)  21.  TJieslau  20. 
The  luedical  faculties  are  the  best  supplied  with  teachers.  That  one  man,  under 
certain  ctrcumstances,  accomplliilies  more  than  a  frrent  number  of  average 
teachers  -  and  what  laiul  can  have  at  the  samt-  tiuic  only  (or  very  many) 
erniiR'nt  teachers?— is  demonstrated  by  tlte  example  of  lioerhaave,  Ualler  and 
others. 
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qaaento  and  shoved  aside  from  their  livings  and  ibeir  siaecurea  the  profenorea  honor- 
arios  or  non  decanibilos,  newly  appointed  as  teachers  of  a  now  departore.   This  state 

of  affairs  existed  in  Germany  down  to  the  bej^ioning  of  the  I9th  century,  and  in  some 
antiquated  universities  even  lon^rer."  In  ftdditioii  to  medicine,  the  three  prorpp^or* 
naeatiuntid  above  lectured  upon  botany,  and  often  un  pliyt»ic8,  chemistry  and  natural 
history.  "  lu  general  it  may  be  talcen  for  granted  that  the  number  of  professors 
established  by  the  stalntes  down  to  the  I8th  centoty  was  amply  sulBciettt  to  deliver 
the  required  lecturos,  since  independent  inrestisation  was  rare,  belief  in  the  anthori- 
tiea  dein;ui']ed  in  ail  tliiMir^?  and  the  real  sciences  limited  in  extent  But  towards 
the  close  of  the  I8th  century  oppeari'd  the  curious  situation  tlint  the  three  nominal 
professors  in  the  faculty,  L  e.  those  of  chemistry,  botany  and  anatomy,  neither  of  them 
knew  anything  of  these  branches.  They  also  looked  upon  instraetion  ia  these 
sciences  as  beneath  tbdr  dixnity,  and  feladly  abandoned  it  to  younger  teachers  wtthont 
any  salary ;  and  as  the  latter  increased  in  mettle,  they  also  shoved  it  olF  upon 
uneducated  bath^'keepers  and  apothecaries,  with  the  idea  that  the  httt^  r  wnuld  make 
less  pretensions.  .  .  .  When  new  positiiins  liecaiiie  vacant,  the  exi>iinn  rhi  ruii«t>, 
botanistH,  anatomists,  and  very  frequently  the  bath-keepers  etc.,  stepped  into  thero. 
If  the  faculty  heretofore  had  often  consisted  of  Greco-Oerman  physicians,  who 
knew  (?)  nothing  of  nature,  now  it  consisted  not  rarely  of  experts  in  the  natural 
sciences,  who  knew  nothing  of  medicine  (and  the  same  thing  hus  occurred  here  and 
there  in  recent  times).  The  original  object  of  the  facility,  to  be  a  lioard  of  examin- 
ation, which  it  had  up  to  this  time  fulhlled  and  whs  able  to  fulfill,  was  accordingly 
completely  undermined  and  rendered  impossible.  The  students  saw  well  enough  that 
they  did  not  require  to  know  those  subjects  upon  which  they  were  examined  by  the 
members  of  the  faculty,  and  the  examiners  knew  notbinsc  of  what  the  students  had 
learned  from  other  teachers  ....  the  most  important  bmnchcs  which  the  time 
imperatively  demanded,  e  sr.  the  natural  sciences,  remained  utterly  (?)  neglected. 
Moreover  the  scholastic  form  of  the  examinations  of  the  Kith  century  was  no  longer 
well  adapted  to  the  object  desired.  Hence  after  the  middle  of  the  IKth  century  coni> 
plaints  were  heard  on  all  sides,  and  we  mny  read  those  of  the  one  party  in  the  lamen- 
tations of  Gruner's  almanac,  those  of  the  other  in  the  grumblings  of  the  Brnr  r.s 
and  naturul  philosDphcrs  ,  .  .  But,  even  after  the  intrusion  of  new  teachei s  il  e 
chief  jiri\  i!f>:<  >»  wore  still  po-ocsssed  only  by  the  old  ones,  as  a  rule  now  the  nieinbers 
of  the  faculty  so  dead  to  the  demands  of  the  time.  .  .  .  I  he  medical  men 
opposed  the  desired*  reforms,  chiefly  on  grounds  of  self-interest;  if  the  eflbrt  at 
imitation  and  self-preservation  necessitated  the  appointment  of  a  few  teachers  of  the 
real  sciences,  the  latter  found  suitable  quarters  in  the  ever  open  doors  of  the 
philo.sophical  fnrulty.  already  so  helero<»eneofis  in  its  composition.  Thti«  none  of  tiie 
changes  demanded  b}*  the  lime  were  able  tu  hecurt'  a  place;  .  .  .  the  tottering  head 
could  no  longer  hold  the  ^students,  who  had  become  by  degrees  more  numerous,  more 
self«reliant,  better  prepared  and  enlightened  by  the  quarrels  of  the  professors,  and 
more  independent  through  the  advances  of  the  state.  .  .  Thu.s  tliese  mediaeval 
intUtutions  estranged  ihem.sclveK  more  and  more  from  the  stale,  and  looked  into  the 
present  like  the  ire'^rtlii^anrii<^  upon  tlw  cr-'iition  nf  to  Any 

To  this  sud  pictiiiv  of  the  faculties  of  llic  l;i>t  c  i  iitmy  >kftrln'.l  Ity 
K.  F.  TfcusiiiLrt  r  (  ITU-  -1888),  professor  in  Murbutg.  coiicsjHiiuifd  Ik  iv  ;uid 
there  till' positinii  and  management  of  the  (Jennan  professors  Frc(U  ri(k 
Williiiiu  L,  Joli.  Jac.  Moser  relates,  on  the  occasion  of  a  vLsit  to  the 
university  of  Krankfort-on  the-Odcr,  liad  a  public  disputiition  on  the  sul»- 
ject  "  VernUnflij^e  Ucdunken  voa  der  Narrheit  ,  prevented,  io  acoordanco 
with  the  advice  of  Morgenstern.   According  to  a  Prussian  ordiiiaiioe  of 
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1T33  too,  the  professors  were  not  permitted  to  accept  a  call  to  another 
place  under  penalty  of  severe  punishment.    The  same  rule  prevailed  in 
Saxony  as  reirards  Leipzig  and  Wittenberg.    "  When  the  university  of 
<  rrittinp^en  was  founded,  and  the  famous  professors  IJaiDberger  and  Wedel 
ill  Jena  hati  accepted  the  call  extended  to  them  and  were  preparing  for 
their  departure,  an  attachment  was  issued  upon  their  property."  (Rohlfs.) 
In  I'mgue  the  magistrates  let  the  tioUege  buildings  go  to  ruin,  so  that  the 
professors  could  only  lecture  in  their  own  n  shlrnces.    This  wa.s  as>  early  as 
1715,  and  it  was  not  until  1751  that  the  buildings  were  restored.  Could 
ti.uy  other  treatment,  however,  be  expected  from  tlie  omnipotent  state,  when 
even  uRinbers  of  the  Berlin  Board  of  llealtii  (17U9)  required  liiaL  liiose 
who  dit'd.  even  of  the  plaj^ue,  without  taking  any  medicine,  should  be 
hanged  therefor  after  death  in  their  coffin  ? 

Jn  order  to  look  ut  such  tliinjrs  in  their  rijiht  lijilif,  we  must  reinombtT  dtat  in  the 
1 8th  centurj,  during  ihe  mania  tur  the  universal  iittroduction  of  better  conditions, 
blaring  the  omnipotence  of  tbe  state  which  prevailed  before  the  French  revolntion 
•nd  the  oniveiaal  auQiDption  of  the  most  limited  intelligence  on  tbe  part  of  enljectii 
th»  greatest  enormities  were  committed,  even  with  the  beat  intentions     This  was 
fjonp  br  even  distinjiuished  rulers.    Let  us  think  only  of  Joseph  il.,  who,  in  tbe 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  was  none  too  virtuon*.  and  who  dcsirrd  to  reform  the 
world  almost  entirely  by  biwg  and  ordinimceH;  jtist  an  the  (ierinan  ctnpire  tu-day 
'wishes  to  reform  church  matters,  though  they  can  be  fundamentally  reformed  bj  the 
«ebool  alone. 

The  external  Bttuatlon  of  tbe  piofeeeon,  at  least  in  the  more  im- 
portant aniverBitiea,  was  general] j  not  very  tiad,  nor  wm  their  salaries  so 
very  small.  We  may  assume  as  the  average  for  the  North-German  oniver* 
sitiee  3000-7500  maiks  ($750-1875;,  to  whieh  are  to  be  added  the  pro> 
fessorial  fees.  In  Anstria  the  salaries  of  professors  were  specially  im- 
proved by  van  Swieten.  De  HUen  received  10,000  marks,  and  Frank,  at  a 
later  period,  9000  marks.  In  the  smaller  nnivenities  tbe  salaries  were 
undoubtedly  bad  enough,  frequently  not  170  marks  per  annum,  and  ex- 
amples of  such  salaries  were  to  be  found  even  during  our  own  century. 
These  amounts  mnst,  however,  be  estimated  3-5  times  higher  than  at  the 
present  day,  in  accordance  with  the  value  of  money  at  that  period.  Tbe 
untvenity  professors  were  reckonett  among  the  soiled  state  offloials» 
though  not  in  tbe  highest  class  of  these,  even  if  tbey  were  also  physicians- 
ttt-ordinary,  a  thing  which  was  more  frequently  the  case  in  the  last  century 
than  at  the  present  day.  It  makes  a  patriarchal  impression  upon  us,  how- 
ever, when  we  read  the  domestic  calculation  of  tbe  first  German  professor 
•of  surgery  given  below,  and  see  trom  it  that  he  was  compelled  at  the  close 
to  boast  of  his  knowledge,  probably  to  obtain  more  readily  tbe  fulfillment 
of  bis  modest  wishes.  Living  too,  at  least  in  North-Germany,  was  rela- 
tively dear.  Thus  Zimmermann  e.  g.  computed  that  he  would  require  6000 
marks  annually  in  Hanover,  and  W^erlhof  reminded  Haller,  when  the  latter 
was  called  to  Berlin,  that  with  the  demands  made  in  that  city  for  domestic 
arrangements  etc.,  7500  marks  would  not  go  very  ikr* .  The  average  Ger- 
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man  professor  of  that  day  wa.s  sjenerally  compelled  to  bo  satisfied  if  he- 
was  able  to  procure  a  simple  living  for  his  lamily,  to  beget  and  bring  up 
his  children  and  pay  for  bis  books.    The  scanty  lecture-fees  resulting  from 
the  smaH  number  of  the  etudents  did  not  mnch  improve  the  matter  (we 
read  a  good  deal  of  the  aale  of  degrees,  the  fabrication  of  dissertations  and 
corruption  in  the  examiuHtions),  altiiough  the  fee  for  a  conise  of  lectnrea- 
was  sometimes  half  as  much,  sometimes  quite  as  mnch,  as  it  is  to>day»  anifr 
the  value  of  money  (at  least  three  times  as  mueh  then  as  now)  mnst  also- 
be  taken  into  consideration.   Accordingly  the  German  professor  of  medl<^ 
cine  in  that  day,  quite  in  contrast  with  many  medical  and  other  professom 
of  the  present  time,  made  very  little  out  of  his  scientific  knowledge,  while 
in  foreign  lands  genuine  mountains  of  gold  were  at  the  beck  of  the  pro- 
fessors, who  died,  or  might  have  died,  verj*  wealthy.    When  e.  g.  Moi^agni 
received  5000  marks ;  when  van  Swieten  was  offered  a  salary  of  20,000 
marks  in  England ;  when  Boerhaavc,  who  received  at  first  a  salary  of 
f^50  and  then  of  1700  marks,  by  his  private  practice  made  millions,  and" 
when  the  more  considerable  French  and  Englisii  physieians  ac(pnre<l  very 
respectable  fortunes  in  the  same  way,  we  hear  nothinii  of  this  sort  regard- 
ing German  proles.^ois  ;  but  we  read,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  t(K>k 
students  to  board,  wrote  books  wliieh  paid  them  very  badly,  made  trans- 
lations or,  like  even  Stahl  and  Hoilmann.  drove  a  trade  in  proprietary 
renit'ditb.    i\(irt  Sjirengel,  us  ordinary  professor  in  179.'k  received  174 
marks,  and  sub.secpiently,  when  he  taught  several  branches,  4.")0  and  1200 
marks.    All  other  countries,  however,  were  richer  than  poor  Germany, 
ravaged  during  the  17th  century  by  the  dreadfhl  Thirty  Yearn*  War  and  the- 
wars  of  Louis  XIV.  waged  by  his  incendiary  generals  Lonvois,  Tuienne, 
M^lac  and  others,  and  in  addition  defhinded  on  the  Rhine  in  particular  of 
her  prosperit3'  and  her  flee  development   And  it  was  not  until  towards 
the  end  of  the  18th  century  that  the  traces  of  this  suffering  (not,  however, 
tbe  unpractical  nature  of  the  Germans)  became  somewhat  obliterated* 

When  Heister  was  about  to  be  called  to  Gt^ttingen  be  wrote  as  follows^ 
In  GDttingen  everything  is  more  expensive  than  In  Helmstadt.  Thers  a 
cord  of  wood  costs  4  thaler,  in  Helmst&dt  only  one  thaler  and  12  good 
groschen  ;  I  consume  50  cords  of  wood  annnally.  so  that  wood  alone  would 
come  100  thaler  dearer.  Again  most  kinds  of  meat  co-^t  there  18  pfennige 
to  'i  jrood  groschen,  while  in  Helmstadt  the}*  cost  only  12  pfennige,  which 
stands  to  me  for  an  increased  expense  of  .')<>  thaler.  Moreover  beer  as 
well  as  ^^■e  is  more  expensive  there  than  here,  nii'l  tims  1  should  he  a.s  well 
olfwith  my  salary  here,  as  with  <>ne  of  10(»0  thaler  there.  I  beji  leave  to 
commend  thesi-  iiason.s  t.  ilu-  consideration  of  his  Kxcelleney  Herr 
Miinchausm,  in  order  l<>  (leicnniMc  whether,  by  reason  of  these  eireum- 
stances,  tiu>  salary  cannot  be  iaer>  a^  tl  a  few  hiindreil  thaler.  l)onbtle.s,s 
another  profe6*oi  eun  be  proirured  in  my  st^nd,  but  I  will  wager  that  one 
etmnot  be  easily  obtained  equal  to  me  in  anatomy,  surgery  and  l>otauy, 
besides  the  chief  branches  of  medicine ;  still  less  one  superior  to  me'*  ^ 
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aud  Heistcr  remained  at  HelmstUdt!  [It  may  be  inft-rrod  too  that  iu 
Knglandj  at  least  during  tiie  curly  portion  of  tUe  18tb  century,  the  salaries 
of  medical  teachers  were  by  do  means  magnificent.  Thus  when  in  1677 
the  lecturers  of  the  botanieal  garden  in  Edinburgh  were  organized  into  a 
College,  James  Sutherland  as  president  of  the  new  college  received  a 
salary  of  ^20,  and  in  1705  Robert  EUiot^  the  first  piofesBor  of  anatomy  of 
the  college,  was  paid  by  the  city  aufcboritiea  the  noble  sum  of  £  15  an- 
nually !  This  too  almost  at  the  period  when  Mead  was  making  a  magnifi- 
cent fortune  by  his  private  practice !  (H.)] 

That  unanimity  was  often  wanting  among  the  professors,  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  vanity,  envy  and  strife,  abuses  regarding  degrees,  the  accept- 
ance of  girts  etc  ]  Tovailed  in  many  places,  should  not  be  surprising*  since 
similar  things  have  been  mentioned  (often  unjustly)  even  in  our  own  day. 
But  it  is  surprising  that  it  was  con.sidorod  wise  to  insert  a  special  jmra- 
graph  on  this  snbjecl  in  the  statutes  of  the  ikculty.  (See  paragraph  8- 
below.) 

»StaTI  TES  of  TUK  Medical  FACirLTY  Ot  I'llANKFORT-ON-THli-ODER 

FBOM  THE  YEAB  1769. 

1.  Kuch  oniinary  proleesor,  when  newly  appointeii,  »^ball  on  hie  admiEsion  pay 
12  tbuler  and  take  an  oath  not  to  deviate  from  the  statutes. 

2.  After  reception  into  the  Facultj  he  abell  not  share  in  its  etnolaments.  until' 
he  hftft  himself  held  lectures  and  demonttrations  in  his  oflBeial  capacity. 

For  the  exaniinatious  and  nnnual  graduation'  the  candidates  shall  pay  48 
Hunjiariati  or  Dutch  ducats  f.iboiit  $il  00  each),  and  one  thaler  for  the  stamped  parch- 
ment. Of  iWxs  sum  h)  ducats  and  hS  i;ro.schen,  or  42  thaler,  shall  be  divided  equally 
amons;;  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  who  are  not  Deans.  The  remainder  of  the  money 
shall  be  retained  by  the  Denn;  wherefore,  however,  he  alone  shall  pay  all  expenses 
except  Uic  priotinK  of  the  disnertation,  e.  g.  those  for  the  royal  confirmation,  for  the 
library,  for  the  «prrftnry,  for  the  servants  of  tlit"  university  etc. 

4.  When  the  Faculty  shnll  voluntarily  remit  some  of  the  expense  to  a  candidate, 
it  hball  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous  views  of  the  two  professors,  and 


1.  That  the  Doctors'  Oath  was  administered  with  ancient  solemnity,  that  banquets, 
etc.  followed,  need  only  be  mentioned.  Graduation  took  plaee,  on  the  whole, 

with  the  same  rt»remonit*s  as  at  the  present  day  ;  the  solemn  march  of  the  can> 
diUates  bunded  by  the  mac&>bearers,  with  tlie  "  Paranympheu "  iboys  with 
lighted  candles)  at  the  side,  (the  latter  now  omitted)  carrying  the  Insljcniaof  the 
doctor  {hat  ntc.);  behind,  the  professors  according;  to  rank  in  the  "gooseMuarcb", 
witli  tlie  DcEtn  at  their  licad.  Tlie  Dean  then  took  the  upper  sent  in  the  double 
pulpit,  tlie  candidate  the  16wer,  while  servants  bearing  maces  stood  on  either 
side.  After  the  readhig  of  the  "Oath"  the  maces  were  crossed  and tlus oath 
administered  to  the  candidate,  wImi  1u»ld  bis  forefinger  npon  the  mace.  First 
came  a  dispiitatinn  In  the  presence  of  all  tlie  medical  (and  other)  professors,  and 
in  wliieii  the  sludeuts  raised  objections.  I  heiliplomn  with  its  seal  etc.  followed. 
In  certain  universities  the  oath  contained  the  obligation  that  the  physician  should 
take  care  tliat  the  patient  should  receive  the  sacrament,  a  clause  reintroduced  In 
the  I'onian  Outliolic  ujiiveisity  of  T.foivain  in  1S80  ("eos  qui  qiiai  to  die  nioibo 
ncTito  (leeumbunt,  rooniturum  est,  ut  rebua  suis  apiritualibus  et  temporalibud^ 

lUOVi«kMll.") 
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'shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  24  thaler,  of  which  two  thirds  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
DeM  and  one  third  from  tho  other  profenor. 

d«  Of  alt  other  emolu  men  t5.  except  those  resultin):  from  letfacie-s  i  w  hic  h  aeem« 
to  the  Dean  nttlr'.  two  tliinls  shall  <:o  to  tlie  Dfiiii  ami  one  third  to  the  Other  tol- 
'leagues,      >:.  tlie  bunorariimi  for  niedicul  dpcisiotiH,  public  cortiricatcs. 

6.  The  candidates  for  the  summi  honores  are  received  into  our  Faculty. 

7.  When  an  opinion  U  requeetcd,  the  Dean  shall  ptcsent  the  question  to  the 
^meeting  of  the  Faculty,  inve  his  own  vote,  demand  that  of  his  colleegnes,  and  draw 
up  th«*  opinion.    If  a  difference  of  opinion  prevails  the  Dean  givfs  the  easting  vote. 

8.  All  disputes  .sliould  be  avoided,  and  not  referred  either  to  the  king,  the  min- 
ister or  the  Curator,  in  order  thnl  our  Faculty  may  escape  disgrace. 

9.  In  witness  whereof  follow  the  signatures  of  us  two,  who  con.>itiiute  tin*  ufore- 
said  Facnitj. 

Done  at  the  tneetiajt  of  the  Faculty  held  June  16, 1769. 

Carthvuskr.  Hartmaxs. 
(1704-1769),  prnfpssor  of  anatnniy, 
botany  and  chemistry,  and  an 
important  pharmacolojdBt' 
The  Faculties,  all  whose  actual  power  slipped  away  during  the  ISlU 
*century,  formed,  as  at  an  earlier  period,  a  supreme  tribunal  for  the  settle- 
ment of  dispates  between  the  judicial  aotifaoritles  and  the  pliysid.  From 
them  "Snperarbitriea"  or  supreme  Judgments  were  sought,  and  in  the  follow* 
Aug  extract  we  find  a  very  notable  example  of  one  of  these  judgments. 

ATXESTATUil  MfiWCl  KT  ('niRrH<;oRr.M  AND  Si:r£RABBITRlUH 

OK  THK  FaCI  LTV 

•concerninj:  n  inald-servant  who  dioi]  siuMcnly  after  having  flown  into  a  pas.sion  with 
her  fellow-servant,  and  bavinj;  on  the  same  day  received  from  tiie  latter  some  sharp 
blows  upon  the  ear. 

The  PhTsicus  med.  Dr.  Chriatoph  Siegmund  Astmann  and  the  surgeons  Andtess 

SlntiuH  and  Joh.  With.  Winckelmann  had  testified  from  the  resolts  of  the  postmortem 

examination  —  musculu.s  crotapliites  unTiijtirci!  hy  the  blows  upon  the  ear,  hence  the 
cranium  was  not  roniovpd  ;  o»i  tho  othnr  iiami  tii<'  pylorus  <5tnmaehi  nil  stained  yellow: 
'the  iutestinuin  ih'on  and  j«^jtinum,  one  lobe  ot"  the  liver,  th«,^  inesenleriutu,  to^zether 
with  the  intestiuum  rectnm,  all  brown  and  black ;  within  the  intestitte  were  hardened 
faeces,  which  in  consequence  of  the  great  inflammation  conld  not  be  discharged  and 
there  was  also  great  obstruction  in  the  (urinary)  bladder;  in  the  esvity  infimi  ventri 
was  a  bloody,  partly  wntcry  nu<\  -litny  mnttf>r;  thn  sloTnach  was  entirely  emptv  from 
vomilinj;,  and  tlie  tunica  intitna  quite  tilled  with  black  .'«poU!  and  grains  —  that  it 
should  be  concluded  "  that  the  abilomen  had  been  injured  by  kicks  and  blows,  if  not 
with  sharp  or  poiaonons  things,  and  that  gangrene  as  well  as  Aphacelos  had  eiisned*'  etc. 
The  juristic  faculty  now  demanded  a  soperurbitrium  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  in 
Frankfort,  anil  the  latter  di-cidcd  "  that  in  cunsequcnco  of  the  wordy  di.<pute  and 
pas.sion  an  effusion  of  bile  and  severe  colir  had  eii.sued  p^pprtrtlly  ns  ih<^  deceased, 
the  day  after  the  wrangle,  had  complaiuc'i  of  a  tearing  and  cuthng  i-ensation  and  had 
vomited,  had  become  obstructed  thereby,  and  on  the  very  day  of  the  qttaitel  had 
complained  of  chilliness,  had  been  also  before  this  n  sicklj  person,  had  nsed  ginger 
nnd  brandy,  had  consulted  no  phyKician,  drunk  cold  '* Dumper"  or  small-beer,  eaten 
•cfihha'ie,  takfii  cnlil  ftf  \  fhnt  tlien  the  affectum  colienm  luid  her-n  iiritiitt-il  and 
umh  rL:' nil'  an  rxaoerbatlcin,  and  that  finally  ab  aerimonia  i)ili-  i  :ui>tica  not  only  th»' 
interna  \etiitieuli  tunica  liad  become  eroded,  but  together  with  the  pylorus  etc.  bad 
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taken  on  gangrene,  as  the  only  teinlt  of  wbieb  tpeedy  death  mutt  follow.  This  our 

opinion,  fixed  and  groanded  in  arte  tnedica,  we  confirm  with  our  signature  and  the 
seal  of  the  Faculty.    Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  May  29,  1723."    In  this  deciaion  the 

clinical  view  defended  by  the  Faculty  ajiaioRt  the  coHepi«im  medicum  completely 
prov.>J  its  .«nppriority  over  tht-  ])uti'ly  ariiitrtmical  oxpliiiiatioii.  ns  luis  lifpij  the  case 
too  siuce  tlu8  period.  Thus  thi^i  decision  has  a  certain  value  fur  the  present  day,, 
which  to  many  retpecU  defends  views  simitar  to  those  of  the  physietis  Asttnann. 

In  France  the  18  Fumlties — the  medical  faculty  at  Paris  up  to  this, 
time  oonsiflted  of  only  foar  professois  who  were  chosen  by  lot  every  two 
yean,  and  aooordingly,  uDder  certain  oiroumstances,  exchanged  positions^ 
while  the  medical  faculty  of  Strassboig  had  only  three  professors — were 
abolished  by  vote  in  1792  (as  a  matter  of  fust,  however,  not  until  1794),  and. 
In  their  place  was  established  the  ^Soole-system. 

The  *■  democratic "  iii-stituHon  of  the  "Concours  public  was  introduced  as 
follows:  1.  Concoars  for  the  "External"  in  the  hospitals;  2.  Concours  for  the 
*' lotertiat" ;  3.  Concours  forihe  position  of  bospital^physician ;  A,  for  the  position 
of  professor  agr#ge  i  assistant  or  extraordinary  professor'  ;  .*).  The  position  of  ordinary 
professor,  now  assigned  by  the  Minister  of  Instruction  with  the  aid  of  the  Facultj*, 
was  nUn  ^iven  hy  concours?  thnt  timp.  nnd  afiain  after  the  revolution  of  July  until 
the  rehlorjiiioa  of  the  Second  Euipin?.  Tlic  titlo  of  "Doctor"  was  Hbr)li&hed  andi 
that  of  "officier  de  sant^*"  alone  employed.  The  former  title  was,  however,  re-^. 
iatrodaced  in  1808,  though  the  latter  has  also  been  retained  until  the  present  day  to. 
designate  an  inferior  class  of  physicians.  Bvidence  of  preliminary  education  was 
onaitted.  Practice  was  to  be  entirely  free,  without  the  necessity  of  any  preceding 
examination  or  diploma.  The  latter  was  restored  in  180.1.  Of  course  the  Bourbons, 
after  the  banishment  of  Napoleon  1.,  or  after  1821,  abolished  the  concours  etc. 

The  earlier  arrangement  by  which  the  students  also  gave  instrucUfN), 
no  longer  existed.  In  fact  this  had  gradually  outlived  its  usefulness  even 
in  the  17th  century.  Accordingly  the  preliminary  grades  of  Baccalaureos. 
and  Licentiate  were  gradually  combined  with  the  final  grade  of  Doctor.. 
In  the  place  of  the  former  api>eared  the  peculiarl}'  German  institution  of 
Privatdoccuten" ,  Still  neither  the  number  nor  the  longevity  of  the  latter 
was  nearly  so  great  as  at  the  present  day,  as  may  be  readily  inferred  from 
the  limited  number  of  profr.ssorial  positions.  Thus  e.  g.  Kcil  was  a  private- 
teacher  for  only  a  short  time  before  he  became  ordinary  professor.  Ilenee 
the  "  Privat(l(jeeiilen  '  of  weak  niinfl  nr  t  hanicter  were  not  3'et  placed  in  a 
false  position  recjuiring  them  to  pKu  lann  the  fame  of  their  superior  pro- 
fessor in  order  to  finally  secure  bis  place,  nor  as  ••(-niditlates"  to  fawn  upon 
their  superiors  and  seek  recruits  amontr  their  iri!<  liois.  or  to  marry  spinster 
daughters  in  order  to  secure  their  future  career.  Many  teachers,  immedi- 
ately after  the  conclusion  of  their  studies,  stepped  into  the  i)osition  of  an 
active  professor,  or  practised  either  in  u  university  city  or  elsewhere  until 
culled  trom  this  position  to  a  prolessorship.  In  this  method  hospital  prac- 
tice could  not  become  tlu'  predominant  style  and  the  teacliers  jUMMlofl  to 
be  well-schooled  practitioners,  not  simple  savauts  or  experimental  thera-^ 
peutists.  What  we  now  call  the  venia  l^endi  was  btUl  included  in  th» 
attainment  of  the  grade  of  Doctor 
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The  Latin  langai^  was  still  gSDerallj  employed  for  purposes  of  in- 
-struction,  at  least  by  the  professors  of  medictoe,  while  most  of  the  surgeons 
lectured  In  German.  [As  already  mentioned,  CuUen  was  the  first  professor 
In  Great  Britain  to  (IcUver  his  lectures  in  the  English  language.  This  was 
about  1770.  (II.)] 

It  wus  in  this  century  too  that  the  profession  of  the  physician  became 
for  the  first  time  substantially  a  secular  one.  inasmuch  as  the  priests  now 
gradually  withdrew  entirely  from  it,  and  only  a  few  isolated  individuals 
devoted  attention  pul)liekl3'  to  lithotomy  at  most, 

Tn  tiif  place  of  clerical  physicians,  now  cnlirely  excluded  from  ordi- 
nary medical  practice,  the  18th  century  introduced  .Icwisli  i)liy»icians  as 
fully  authorized  and  active  members  of  the  class  of  medical  practitionei's. 

This  iiiovornent  began  in  Frunee  in  the  rear  1791,  when  the  prinriple  of  thf 
-equalit}'  of  ail  men  before  the  law,  wliatever  their  position  or  religious  belief,  was 
d«Brted,  and  sprvsd  thence  in  the  eonrse  of  the  19th  century  over  the  whole  civilistd 
world,  though  even  to-daj  it  it  not  carried  oat  Uiorooghlj  to  its  final  and  loj^oal 
results.   Heretofore  the  JewK  had  etijo.ved  only  rach  rights  as  were  granted  them  by 
fuvor  or  nn  a  privilp;rp     Tti  Bprlin  e.  'j.  tfipy  wore  allowed  to  enter  and  leavi-  the  city 
hy  one  jiate  only,  ami  tln'v  ininlit  he  <'.\{ielleii  at  any  hour.    ]n  mnf^t  <'iti<  s  iiit  v  Itvfd 
iu  GliettOSt  were  peruiilted  tu  tranr<ucl  uuiy  tnonetur;)  aiici  ulher  usurious  liiuncln-s  ot 
basiness,  and  of  studies  that  of  medicine  alone  was  allowed  them  on  the  receipt  of 
special  permissiou.   They  spoke  a  Hebrew-Oerman  jargon,  conid  not  write  German, 
■and,  indeed,  were  forbidden  to  learn  how  to  write  it  b}'  the  rabbis  under  penalty  of 
excomtnunicfttion.    In  Gormany  Mnse.«  Mrndel^Hohn  ( 172^♦-I78^l)  was  tlie  pioneer  in 
the  introduction  uf  an  actual  German  Judaism.    Even  under  Frederick  the  Great  the 
Jews  on  marrying  were  still  compelled  to  purchase  porcelain  from  the  royal  maoa> 
factory ;  nor  were  they  permitted  to  sel<*ct  for  themselves,  but  they  must  let  some  one 
allot  it  to  thcin.    Thus  Moaes  Mendelssohn  e.  p.  was  compelled  to  buy  201iffr«i2^ 
porct'hiiii  riionki'ys,  which  are  preserved  as  memorials  in  the  ftimiiy  down  to  the 
present  day.    Jewish  ph v.sif  ians  wrre  now  also  permitted  to  treat  ("iii  isiians  (a?, 
indeed,  they  were  in  muiiy  pi»ce8  during  the  Middle  Agefi),  while  in  the  first  three 
eenftnrtes  of  the  modern  era  the  practice  of  medicine  was,  as  a  rule,  allowed  them 
only  amouK  their  fellow-believers.   Among  the  latter  there  was  always  one  physician 
in  each  city.   Educated  Jewiith  physicians  were  few  in  number  and  exceptional  in 
the  RO-cnllctl  modern  era,  sincf  attendance  up«>n  xhr  iinivfTKUies  was  ordinnrlly  for- 
bidden them,  though  as  we  know  it  was  permilied  in  Salerno,  Montpeliier  etc.  In 
Austria  the  prohibition  of  university  education  to  Jews  was  not  removed  until  the 
time  of  Joseph  II.,  and  Beer  in  1789  was  the  first  Jew  who  graduated  in  that  kingdom. 
— During  the  Middle  Aces  the  Jewish  physicians  very  frequently  attained  cons^iderable 
wealth,  as  e.  tl.  the  Jewish  ph3-t>ician  Jacob  of  Strassburg  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in 
the  1  1th  century,  wlm  paid  a  tux  of  r»:?  marks  annually,  n  ^um  equal  to  ut  Jra^t  .'''(> 
niirkii  at  the  present  day.    lie  was  accordingly  reckoned  in  that  day  among  those 
who  paid  the  highest  taxes  in  Frankfort,  and  in  this  same  list  were  fourteen  of  the 
sixteen  Jewish  families  who  resided  in  Frankfort  in  that  century.   The  Jews  enjoyed 
the  sole  right,  however,  of  letting  money  upon  interest,  a  busine&s  regarded  in  the 
Middlf*  AiTPS  af?  unchristian,  though  no  lon^rcr  pr»  eonsidprpd.    The  rate  of  interest  nt 
that  period  was  often  very  high,  even  a«  nuu  h  as  2U0  percent.    In  li'.'iT  rvi  n  tl;»» 
most  skilt'ul  Jewish  physicians  were  prohibited  Ironv  practice,  and  it      haid  when  a 
eert  iin  Berr  Hirsch,  a  regularly  graduated  Jewish  physician,  in  consequence  of  his 
rare  experience  and  skill  sought  to  pass  toll-free  throughout  the  whole  land  of  Wilrtem* 
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lie^^a  refcion.  which,  as  the  retnli  of  historie  propagation,  has  remained  down  to 

the  present  day  the  home  of  numerous  "  Zionswachter  "  (jtnards  of  Zion)  —  "all  the 
cItpv  protc'sfod  with  the  prente?t  vehemence  against  this  privilege,  dechirinj:  it  would 
be  better  to  die  with  Christ,  than  to  be  cured  by  a  Jewish  doctor  with  the  aid  of  the 
devil"  (Laramert). 

Throughout  the  whole  century  too  physicians  were  everywhere  care- 
fully divided  into  the  two  classes  of  physicians  proper  (medici  puri),  who 
studied  for  foar  years,  and  surgcoos.  who  were  instracted  for  two  or  three 
years.  Both  chiaseB  poeaessed  very  diBtinct  privileges,  and  it  was  not 
until  qnite  tiie  close  of  the  centurjr  that  this  distinction  was  somewhat 
relaxed. 

The  so-called  higher  and  highest  classes  did,  indeed,  look  upon  the 
physician  as  a  kind  of  servant  —  the}*  and  the  rich  financiers,  merchants, 
and  such  like,  do  the  same  thing  to-day  —  and  of  this  even  the  famous 
physicians  Zimmennann  and  Heim  complained.  The  former  said  **The 
ladies  who  have  sipped  coffee  with  Geoige  II.  are  of  the  opinion  that  I 
should  be  at  their  command  as  I  am  requinnl  to  be  at  that  of  the  king 
himself",  and  Heim  left  his  position  with  the  princess  Amalie  (welt  known 
through  Trenck's  fate),  who  in  return  for  an  annual  salary  as  her  physician- 
In-ordinary  of  600  marks,  felt  at  liberty  to  treat  him  like  a  rascal,  a  piece 
of  impertinence  which  his  energetic  and  democratic  nature  wotild  not  en- 
dure. The  better  class  of  physicians  accordingly  respected  themselves  in 
their  profession,  rind  thus  extorted  finally  more  complete  respect  on  the 
part  of  the  laity  tbau  has  ever  been  the  case  cither  liefore  or  since. 

Professors  were  often  the  physiclans-in-ordinary  of  princes,  as  e.  g 
Stahl,  Hoffmann,  Hufeland,  de  Huen  and  others. 

In  imitation  of  the  French  court,  whose  king  possessed  a  faculty  of 
physicians  —  48  physicians,  surgeons,  apothecaries  etc.,  of  whom  the  first 
two  ordinar}'  physicians  were  required  to  be  present  when  the  king  arose 
in  the  morninp;  —  almost  ever}'  prinro  of  any  importance  had  a  little  squad 
of  physicians  inordinary.  For  tlie  supply  of  tliis  ehiss  the  court -physicians 
(Hofmedici)  were  heiil  in  reserve,  and  the  office  of  the  latter  was  freciuently 
merel}'  titular  and  hoii<<iar\,  .sonietliiu^  like  our  court-eonlectioner  and 
court-tailor.  Wichmann  e.  12^.  was  a  (?()urt  i)liysieiaii  williout  Balarv  ihr  2'A 
years.  The  sahu  v  ui'  the  ijhy.siciatis-in-ordinury  was  uijually  not  very  iiiirh. 
Peter  Frank,  as  ordinary  phy»iciau  of  the  bishop  of  Speyer,  received  K>70 
marks,  a  house  and  board  free,  2000  litres  of  wine  and  2200  kilos,  of  corn. 
At  an  earlier  period  he  received  as  court  physician  of  Baden  a  salary  of 
342  marks  and  the  title  of  ''Hofkath".  On  the  other  hand,  he  received  ftom 
Russia,  where  he  was  for  a  long  time  imperial  physician'in>ordinary,  a 
pension  of  9600  marks.  Famous  physicians  served  to  increase  the  glory 
of  their  lords,  and  thus  the  latter  vied  with  each  other  in  securing  the 
services  of  such  physicians  by  the  offer  of  fixed  salaries.  The  brilliant 
empress  Catharine  II.  of  Russia  was  of  course  able  to  outbid  all  other 
potentates,  even  in  the  pay  of  her  physicians.  For  instance  she  had  Zim*' 
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mermaan  offlared  a  salary  of  30,000  marks,  and  on  one  occasion  paid  Dims- 
dale  for  some  saoeessful  iaoculations  40,000  marks  for  travelling:  expenses. 
200,000  marks  as  an  honorarium,  a  pension  of  10,000  marks  for  life,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  ph3'sician-in-ortlinary  and  a  barony  to  boot.. 
The  frugal  Joseph  II.  too  gnvo  doc  tor  niu'rin.  who  three  days  before  his 
deatli  had  come  to  a  consultation  from  I'uris  to  \  ienna,  an  honorarium  of 
171,0U0  marks  and  also  contt'iri'd  upon  him  a  barony.  Of  (»«>nrse  these 
were  exccplionul  cases.  l)uL  l\w\  prove  lu>w  medical  ^erviecs  were  estimated 
in  comparison  witii  precudiug  tiaicb.  Ordinary  physicians  loo  during  the 
last  century  not  rarely  attained  very  great  influence  upon  the  course  of 
medical,  and  indeed  of  general,  culture,  and  they  generally  emplo3ed  this 
iutluence  in  a  laudable  way.  We  may  refer  for  examples  to  Werlhof,  van 
Swieten,  K.  Conr.  Holtseadorff  (]$88-1751),  GOreke,  and,  with  some  limita- 
tions, to  BrambiUa  and  otiiers,  who  mast,  therefore,  be  classed  among  the 
reformers  of  the  medical  profession  in  Germany. 

Some  of  them  bad  great  influence  upon  the  formation  of  medical 
ooll^;e8  and  medical  ordinances.  The  latter,  although  thej  laid  the  basis 
for  an  excessive  tutelage  over  physicians,  were  generally  wholesome,  and. 
indtod,  at  that  period  even  a  necessity,  in  order  to  eradicate  qnickl3*  and 
thoroughly  the  disorders  descended  from  earlier  times  and  the  mischieft 
of  medirevalism.  It  was  these  ordinances  chiefly  which  helped  to  free  the 
medical  profession  ftom  excrescences  and  practitioners  without  any  voca- 
tion for  their  business,  and  they  were  directed  in  the  most  outspoken  way 
against  these  particularh',  and  in  a  less  degree  to  the  tutelage  of  ph3'sicians 
proper.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  bad  feature  of  the«e  ordinances  that  they 
did  not  follow  quickly  enough  the  (h'velopinent  of  new  relations,  and  did 
not  *'onform  (juickly  enough  to  varying  conditions  and  the  changing  .sjiirit 
ol  ilie  age.  Accortiingly  thev  icsniled  in  preserving  the  existence  of 
antiquated  conditions,  and  thus  became  a  drag  ui)on  the  development  of 
the  relations  of  the  medical  profession.  More  especially  they  uc*  usioneci 
physicians  to  remain  in  a  material  point  of  view  behind  the  other  pro- 
fessions, and  were  an  actual  detriment  to  them. 

The  following  medical  ordinances  made  their  appearance :  a  renewal 
of  the  medical  edict  of  the  electorate  of  Braadenbuig,  which  appeared  ia 
Prussia  in  1725  with  the  old  rate  of  fees ;  the  "Oenerale  wegen  Reme- 
dirung  der  Gebrechen  im  Hedicinalwesen"  of  the  eleototate  of  Saxony 
1768 ;  a  renewed  medical  ordinance  for  Hease-Darmstadt,  1767;  "lostme- 
tion  fiir  Physilrar  in  Prenssen",  1776 ;  an  ordinance  for  Wes^halia,  1784^ 
Uanau  and  Switzerland,  178&,  Baden  1793,  Hesae-Kassel  1778,  Lippe- 
Detmold  1789,  DenmarlE  1798,  Hungary  1786,  Sweden  1756  etc.  eta;  in 
fhet  there  were  as  many  ordinances  as  there  were  petty  states,  and  by  them 
the  coup  de  giace  wss  finally  administered  to  that  liberty  of  emigration 
which  had  heretofore  prevailed  among  physicians.  Prussia,  which  took  the 
lead  in  ail  bureaucracy  and  in  1725  was  the  first  to  introduce  examinatkms 
by  the  state,  made  the  beginning.    The  laity  were  prendetUt  ef  the  caUeges- 
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ill  oriier  to  •;iv>'  the  reader  au  tnsi}:ht  into  the  :»i>  le  and  spirit  ot  these  ordiitances 
»nd  th«  divisions  of  the  profeflsion  Ml  this  period,  we  introduce  the  Prafaian  medical 
edict  ot  1725. 

0«n«ral  Medical  Edict  and  Ordinance,  revived  Sept.  »7.  1715. 

The  College  shall  consist  of,  and  be  supplied  by.  our  acting  Bof^Ruthen,  Leib- 
and  Hof*Medici  here  in  Berlin  uitli  tli>-  IMivsicus  ordinariiis  and  the  oldest  practi- 
tioners of  our  residences.  Our  l^ib-  :iiid  Gpnerai  rhirurfius  also,  as  well  as 
our  cntirr  ;ipnthf'carv  txnd  tw«i  nf  ilie  iimst  skilful  .sur«iooiis  of  the  };iiild  in  this  place 
an«J  two  experieuce'i  apothecni  le^  sliall  be  rfc<  ixt  il  as  assessors. 

In  every  province  ihere  »hall  be  u  Collegium  rnedicuni,  consiMiii<:  ««t  u  Kricgs- 
aad  Domanenrath  as  a  directoriuin,  tvo  medici,  two  chirurut  and  two  apothecaries, 
who  shall  examine  conjnnctim  all  surgeons,  apotheoiiries,  bath-keepers  and  mid- 
wiTe$  in  that  province.  No  medicns  shall  be  adiniited  who  has  not  taken  his  cnrsum 
nnatomicuin  in  the  theatruni  anatomieiini  :it  lierlin,  and  no  apothe<  arv  who  h»s  not 
made  liis  proro'^'-ti';  phnnnnr  <  iif ii  o  chiniieos  at  the  same  ]>inee  SfntP  instead  of  a 
lAouhy  examuiutiuii  i.  i  hest;  (.•uile;:e8  shall  iuainiain  foininnnication  with  the  superior 
t;olI'':zi'im  in  IJerlin. 

The  Medici 

are  exhorted  to  concord  among  themseWes,  and  are  sworn  to  treat  the  poor  <:ratis. 
Thej  are  expected  to  live  honorably  and  temperately,  in  accordance  with  the  noble 
L-reaturf  entrusted  to  their  care,  shonld  r^'  i  envions  of  each  other,  and  least  of  all 
defame  and  depreciate  each  other,  and  in  consultations  they  must  come  to  au 

ajireeineni. 

The  Phvsici  in  tlie  eountry  and  ciiio  utu.sl  prf^etit  themselves  itt  lierlin  anil 
eoiuplctit  a  cur.suni  medico  prnL-ticuin,  take  the  cursuni  anatoinictiui.  and  may  not  be 
sworn  until  they  have  passed  their  examination  (Pbystcatsexamen). 

The  treatment  of  internal  diseases  belongs  to  the  approved  medici  uar  doctores 
aloae  i  on  the  other  hand  1 1i«  y  a  re  not  allowed  to  dispense  medicines.  Pri\  ate  arcana 
or  remedia  speeilica  of  a  physician  mn«t  Ite  first  n  sfed,  and  may  tlien  be  sold  in  the 
pharmacies  for  a  r'^'fts«»nrible  price  t>v  preseribed  for  his  pafiriits  hy  the  phv-ician 

In  remote  or  small  places  wliere  no  nietiicus  can  subsist,  the  hurgeruis  (^r  apothe- 
caries niiiy  treat  cases  of  internal  di.sea.sc  which  occur,  but  mu^t  not  administer 
powerful  drags.  They  must  avoid  purgation,  the  administration  of  emetics,  emmen* 
agoguea,  opiates,  narcotics  and  severe  salivation. 

The  niedici  must  not  recomni'  ii<l  uih  surjieon  or  apothecary  before  another. 

Physician.**  mu.st  not  desert  their  residences  dtirint:  the  prevalenee  of  the  plague 
or  epid'^rnies.  but  need  not  u»>  i»i!o  infected  houses  unless  ordered  as  Pf»'-t  Medici 

Whereas  experience  abunchintly  teaclie.-j  that  th<'  niedici.  ehiiur;;i  and  apothe- 
caries are  not  always  rewarded  for  their  trouble,  their  bills  lake  precedence  of 
all  others. 

The  tariflT  of  fees  does  not  tie  the  hands  of  gentlefolk  and  the  wealthy. 

Of  the  Chintrgi. 

They  stand  snbordinate  to  the  Collegium.   They  are  required  to  have  served  an 

apprenticeship  t)f  en  years,  to  exhibit  a  proper  indenture,  to  ha\t  ^'  iM  d  also  in 
the  army  durinjr  tiii.s  period  ami  to  have  passed  an  examination  before  the  Physicus. 
Then  tliey  must  present  ti>emselve.<«  before  the  ('olle«iium  and  pt  rfoi  rn  a  cnrsuia 
i.p.'ratioiium  in  the  theatro  anatotnieo.  Finally  they  mual  lake  tKr-  juramentum 
cfururgieain.  Only  those  who  have  taken  the  cursura  operationutn  can  call  them- 
•eWes  Chimrgt  and  Operatores. 

In  Berlin  only  20  German  and  6  French  chirnrgi  are  allowed  in  addition  to  the 
Hof-  and  Ijcibchirurgi. 
48 
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All  uiiiipce86*f]r  bftttquetiDgs  and  preparations  of  pla8ter»  and  salves,  wiili  the 
puni-shmeiils  therefor,  arc  ubolin1u  (]  in  ull  nssocialioiis  and  guilds  of  the  surpcons. 
On  the  olher  hand,  a  gurgeun  who  is  lo  be  newly  admitted  shall  pay  20  thaler,  and 
an  incorporated  surgeon  lU  rixthaler,  to  the  lnt>truuientuni  chirurgicuni,  and  ihe^e  in- 
strumenta  shall  be  arranged  by  the  guild  of  surgeoDa. — The  disci puli  shall  be  required 
to  attend  diligently  the  lectiones  pnblieas  in  the  theatro  aoatomieo.  Before  tbej  ate 
dismissed  the  apprentices  shall  be  exatnined  upon  these  lecturps  — External  Ireatnent 
may  be  practt«pd  only  by  the  surgeons  approved  by  the  collegium  mediinni  They 
shall  live  soberly  etc.,  and  in  times  oi  the  plague  or  utlier  epideniicA,  which  God 
avert,  let  them  go  into  the  lazarettos  when  ordered  to  do  so. — The  guild-surgeoui>  must 
give  information  concerning  dangerons  and  severe  wounds.  —  In  case  they  are  called 
in  for  examination  by  the  phjsicuK  or  a  medicus,  they  must  give  trae  evidence. — ^Tbe 
treatment  of  internal  diseases  is  forbidden  to  them;  even  in  severe  accidents  a 
medicus  shall  hv  culled  in  to  pxternal  wound?.  -  Morctirial  treatment  without  the 
knowledge  of  a  physician  is  forbidden  to  the  burgeons,  and  in  like  manner  untinielj 
venesection  is  prohibited  onder  severe  penaltif!;. 

Of  the  Apothecaries. 

Apothecaries  before  settling  down  must  submit  themaeKe»  to  the  collegium,  must 
bring  with  them  indentures  and  other  ritte?:tata  nuj^t  have  served  at  least  !:even  years, 
must  .submit  to  an  examination  \>y  our  professor  chymia:  praclicus  and  court  apothe- 
cary, and  uiuHt  then  couipleiu  publickly  the  processus  phuraiuccutico-chymico^. 
After  the  completion  of  their  examination  they  are  to  be  sworn.  —  In  Berlin  there 
may  be  nine  German  and  three  French  apothecaries. — They  shall  strive  to  fear  Ood. 
lead  a  sober  and  temperate  life  and  behave  uprightly,  peaceably  and  obligingly  to 
everyone;  particularly  must  they  avoid  fostering  jenlon?;Y  and  discord  among  them* 
selves,  and  they  must  carefully  collect,  preserve  and  dispense  their  drugs.  —  The 
veneua  must  be  kept  locked  ap  and  separate  from  other  medicines.  No  poison  ^ball 
be  sold  to  the  laity  without  a  certificate.  Internal  medicines,  not  prescribed  by  the 
medicuH,  must  not  be  prepared.  Where,  however,  recipes  are  marked  stattm,  cifo, 
citi^sirao,  they  must  be  prepared  before  all  other*.  —  They  must  mt  rrcommend  uny 
one  medicus  in  preference  to  anorlier  —  'I'hf»  apothecaries  must  not  jirescrihe.  tr*«Ht 
patieutti  or  dispense  medicines  without  prescriptions  irum  the  medici.  They  may, 
however,  supply  otT-hand  "Edel-,  Hertx-,  Kinder-  und  PriicipitantZpPutver**,  as  «ell  as 
gentle  lazantia  and  lenitiva,  like  inanna»  cassia,  tamarinds,  senna,  rhubarb  and  its 
syrup  in  moderate  doses.   On  the  other  hand  vomitoria  and  other  purgantia,  si^  well 

as  men.ses  moventia  ex  Mercurn)  and  Antimoni«  pneparatn  and  opiatn.  especially 
philonium  roinanuui.  requies  Nicolai  and  particularly  li* /.iKndica  and  Sudorifera, 
must  not  be  hold  uuder  severe  penalties.  —  Inspections  must  be  made  at  least  every 
three  years,  half  the  expense  of  the  sane  to  be  borne  by  the  apothecaries  and  half  by 
the  city  treasury.  All  questions  regarding  the  remedies  prescribed^ust  be  answered 
at  the  request  of  the  phystciunti. 

The  Oioecfs 

most  sell  nothing  but  eseolenta.   They  are  to  he  sworn  like  the  chemists,  distillers 

and  book-keepers,  who  sell  mcdtcine.<4.  The  shops  of  the  grocws  are  to  be  inspected 
with  the  aid  of  the  apothecaries  twicf  n  year.  The  grocers  must  receive  no  ni»othe- 
caries'  apprentice*!  into  their  busiiies)'  or  guild  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  100  thaler. 
Booksellers,  printers,  confectioners,  uu-rchauls,  traders  etc.  must  not  deal  in  medicines. 
The  same  holds  with  respect  to  many  male  and  female  characters,  who  undertlaad 
nothing  about  medicines.  Hrocers'  shops  etc.  must  not  set  up  the  signfi  of  apothe- 
caries. 
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or  tb«  Bstlitra. 

Bat  Iters  Aad  bath-kfepem  ahnll  nut  esiabliiili  a  bAthiiig-bouiiet  or  purchase  one 
«Ireadv  licenied.  unci!  thej  are  examitiod.  Ther  may  treat  neither  external  nor 
internal  disease*. 

Ol  the  Midwivct. 

The^v  inu(<t  ha  eXHiniiieii  l)v  tliu  Ctilleuiuni  iiudicum  or  ihc  pruviiiciul  i'oll<:-ge»t. 
Tiiej-  must  learn  from  the  proi<MKor  nllaU)^lifl^at  the  theatram  anaioniicnm  (the  hubby !) 
to  know  apim  the  dead  the  naiure  and  Mniciurain  parttnm  ifoniialiuni.  Tbej  nraat 
be  GhrUtians  and  temperate,  not  envious  of  each  other  <'i<-  In  diHicnlt  easee  thrj 
must  call  iti  n  rnedicus  or  fhiniri;ii>  Tin  y  iiiiist  not  in  nt  eillifr  inttTiial  or  external 
d'lKtMUicii,  irt  either  marri«'d  or  Mii-lf  wdiix  n.  Xliejr  iiiii>t  not  itpeciall;^'  recommend 
any  rnedicus  or  cliiriir;in»  ur  apolln mry. 

Mountcbankk  and  Dentists. 

Moreover  the  itiru'rant  heriiiotoiiiist*..  deiitislM  and  rijot-sellerb  uho  travel  about 
to  the  annual  fain*.  j>halt  not  be  allowed  in  our  v'ltWB  to  ex)>OBe  their  jeood«  for  public 
tiale  unleM  provided  with  a  license.  Kven  in  the  latter  cttnv  tliey  muM  procure  their 
medicaments  from  ttie  pharmio  ie>. 

Studiosi  mediciriK  etc. 

Stndiii.-ij  tiiediciuic.  prrjiclitr*.  rlifnii^ts  mid  tln-ir  ahsl.-taiiis  dislilhM>.  rutiinoiirprs 
ot  all  viirtctteit,  Jewi§.  ahephfni>,  doctort-.^  liullitli.'  old  wuliit'ii  and  eAorcists  ure  not 
permitted  to  practice  medicine. 

Buccutioacr*. 

The  internal  and  external  treatment  of  diseases  is  prohibited  to  theice. 

Waler-acllert. 

The  sieve-malters  who  travel  throujsk  the  cooniry,  Tliurinisian  water-sellers  and 
Olitartm  [leddlers.'  shall  be  deprived  »f  their  meificines,  punished  corporenlly  and 
banished 

iierliii.  September '_'7 .  I72'».  Kr.  Wilht  im 

Aiiainsi  ihitt  tue<lteul  edict  the  i'Hcullv  ol"  Frankfurt  reuioii»trated  upon  the 
followioii  ^irottnds: 

1.  Accordinje  to  the  edict  of  U»H.>.  both  profensors  were  members  of  the  college. 

2.  The  Colle>:iuui  uiedicum  prejudiced  ilie  privileges  which  had  existed  prior  to 
those  <tf  the  (.'olIei»iiiiii  iiiedicuui  at  Ilcrliu,  and  ac«'orditi«:  to  whicli  the  profe.'^sors 
had  to  exHin!n<*  tiie  physiciati'  :spntlu'cnri»^  'mrliers  ami  Jnidwives,  to  visit  the 
ofliciua-  of  tite  tiri^t-incntiotied.  and  to  apin^n**  tin'  iippoiutnieut  of  pliyjiici. 

3.  It  had  been  earlier  settled  that  he  who  had  studied  and  isradunted  at  Frankfort 
shonld  be  appointed  to  the  physicate  for  other  places  iti  this  country,  and  the  Facnllj 
was  authorized  to  fill  sucli  vueuneies  us  mi'^lit  occiir.  Now,  howevi  r.  this  arrange* 
njotit  W!is  ^ct  a«ide  The  kinj:  sIxHilii  iht  rpfor*'  <f<minnnd  the  ('olletriiini  iiicdieiim 
not  to  prejudice  further  these  priviiciTes ;  lor  i>\  »lfei.«ion  that  evc-ry  one  who 
wished  to  practice  in  the^e  hind»  and  who  had  bcci)  ^zruduuted  u  Doctor  inedicimu 
at  Frankfort  must  have  an  Attestatnm  from  the  Collegium  medicnm  that  he  had  been 
examined  by  this  and  had  completed  his  cursuui  anutomicum,  such  an  injury  was 
inflicted.  For  the  professors  would  be  «leprived  of  thi-ir  >:raduation  fe«'}i.  ulthoujih 
they  devoted  some  j'ears,  and  rtin?5tly  irrati«  to  the  iei^tructinn  t,f  their  studiosi 
medtcimc*.    The  ftdeti  of  the  Faculty  was  suspected.    The  profes.sons  became  mere 

1.  See  page  566,  noti'  l' 

2.  Olltaeten  were  all  kinds  of  nil-,  essences,  perfumed  watt  tsetr.    owr  nf  tin*  most 

popular  of  these  wn>t  the  "Krummitolziil  ',  oil  of  the  mountain  pine,  which  wa.<» 
regarded  as  a  specific  for  tootb*iiclie.  ill.) 
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ciffic'ials  of  llic  r',il!t  :iitifii  niodiciim      Mor-  tn  r  thfv  "!;ir<  il  titTii  in  fliat        r.  -«i 
anatomist  might  !)»■       tMilirN     tin*  \i\i>si  luihi  rahl*' ul' pruetitiutiers  and  «tarc<»ij  .  •■ 
to  cure  a  tertiati  l«?ver  or  oilier  stili  more  triliiii);  lii.seahe.  while  out*  weli  iafora.ru  - 
the  true  theoria  medica,  wbicli  is  dertvcil  from  praxis  elintca,  and  a  candidate  U*  •> 
the  university  well  inNiraci«d  in  the  correct  hicstoriti  morboruni,  would  be  far  ta«f»> 
capable  than  another  who  mitrht  have  rtn-cived  complete  approval  from  the  Collpcio 
mediciiin,  boon  use  be  ha<l  completed  hiii  eursus  at  the  theatram  enaiomievtt  n 
llerlin.       Indeed,  as  regards  tliis  point,  we  im\y  add  tliat  tht^  iuiatomy  ot'  pi-^"^- 
day  deals  chifliy  in  suhf ilt aiipmlitable  »nd  iii.:lilv  injurious  and  prfjudit-  ;.  - 
true  praxis  elinica,  and  thai  it  >i  candidatHi)  medieinu-  knows  it.  it  \s  about  U8  pit>k<'a.L  - 
(ohim  as  regards  bis  scientific  praxis  elinica  as  the  era  poetiea  or  victoria.  nii«e 
i^erely  jsives  him  occasion  for  delusive  indicaiionibus."    The  Facniiy  also  tesi^ 
anatomy  and  rUows  no  o))poi  tunity  to  e^eape  of  p'ltin;:  >ui>jecta  bumana.  "thoa;.!t 
we  can  get  non<»  for  lesfi  than  H»  td  I'l  ri\  tljnhr.     Hut  in  the  Jack  of  th*»e  •».■ 
auditore*!  pra<"tit'p  dili«rently  in  ««  (*tinntlni>  bnitornni  '  — l)oiibl»'  f\pi  n«r>;  ac*  n.*' 
th*'  ("iindidates  at  Franixtori  siml   lierhn.      All  ihi^  is  in  \  i»datinn  c^!'  *hf  »fT«H*  ii 
proiiiotiouih  publicu',  since  by  the  aciu  promutioui.<:,  in  uteordunee  ww'u  the  tri:|:i^-  . 
iind  electoral  privile|i;es»  authority  is  imparted  to  thi*  jsradnatcd  Doetoribiiik  to  exen 
Praxin  throQ}choiit  the  whole  Roman  Empire.   This  authority  now  comes  to  Dou;r ' 
The  rollecium  medieum  receives  jEenernI  80verei|cnty,  and  yet  prnotttionf^rs  liew'*'' 
by  it  have  been  cxtiemely  iiinonint,  including:  iinionji  theni  even  M»me  Siadt-I'byj-V 
thniijih  thf  examination  of  tin  l  itff  '  the  Faouily  Ji»  willtni;  to  concede  a#  uwfia' *• 
the  state.     The  Kaeulty  in  biMiisi  iiKuiey  etc. 
■Frankfojt-on-the-Oder,  Maiili  '21  lT2.'i, 

Vour  Majesty's  most  obedient  and  dutiful  Sprtantj^  He 

To  this  protest  the  Faculty  received  the  followiojE  catting  reply  : 

*'  The  arran);ement  was  not  made.  accordinjE  to  the  imputation  c»f  tLo  Facu  \« 

for  the  purpose  of  injorioiS  them.     They  are  still  at  lilterty  to  corre>fM.ii.l 

the  Colleirium  etc.,  but  lif^'  royal  Mnjesiy,  as  tin-  highe.st  <'ollator,  hold-  hiia««-'« 

bound  by  n«i  privilojies,  when  iie  knows  ii  to  bi- salutary  for  tlip  eouimon  w«'Ui  f-*  air-r 

or  abridj;*'  iiit'tu.     Thr  reasonin;z  wbieh  the  petitioners  iindortakr  to  intP-dn-.-  in 

their  meuioriul  re<;urdiii;;  tiie  royal  anatomical  and  surgical  Insiiiuiions  b*[«-.  ai-l 

their  most  gracious  and  extablisbed  arranfcemenu,  is  partly  impertinent  and  part!} 

so  constituted  as  to  awaken  no  special  opinion  of  the  science  and  ezperienc«  attaiMd 

by  the  petitioners  in  arte  medica.  seeing  that  nlmo.^t  innumcmble  disease-  -^rr 

such  form  as  to  be  recognized  only  by  an  f\(|ui.>ite  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  ?f: 

b'Hs  to  !)('  purcd  witlniut  such  k nnvvli>(b.:«'.  mul  the  prinripinn)  that  .'■uch  an  fxqui-  • 

notitia  anutoniiu'  is  not  absuliit«  iy  necc.-.sury  to  nicdicifi  is  the  more  da«teri-i.j-, 

because  if  the  Studiosi  Medicina*  are  led  by  it  to  neglect  the  studium  snutomicsn; 

they  not  only  remain  mere  bunglers  in  arte  tnedica  and  may  be  at  most  looked  ut*»n 

as  BrapiricI  etc.   The  petition  moreover  merits  not  the  least  reflection  in  confeqoescf 

of  Its  trifling  object iotrs.    The  Fm  iilty  mn.';t  live  in  accordance  with  the  ordin»rr- 

nn<l  likewise  in  the  future  refrain  from  oftVnsive  cpl.slles  and  ("rom  the  partially  fi:«- 

atid  baseless  a  I  lf^'.iations  tMrjploycd  in  ilifferent  places  of  their  memorial,  or  certJitait 

expect  the  puuisinneni  due  to  tlieir  oiKHiituicv. 

Sign.  Berlin.  Sept.  :W.  1725.  .  '  „     ,  „  •   »  ■         •  i  a 

By  his  Royal  Majesty  m  special  command 

We  observe  that  politeness  was  not  precisely  the  reigning  characteristic eftki* 

c<tvrf»spofulf»nc<'  on  <'itlR'r  side  —  on  fin*  contrary  •piitc  flic  revM'rfio  Vt  the  prfset* 
day  such  **  renitcnt  prot'essors  W(miii|  ri.-  (lismis.sed  in  bhort.  order  It  ^hoold  >• 
cmphaiiized  to  the  credit  of  the  Faculty  that  tliey  entered  the  listH  so  vigorou^y  is 
behalf  of  the  ancient  freedom  ( Freicugigkeit  >  of  pbysictans;. 
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Id  the  18th  century  the  "Phjstci"  first  made  tbeir  apiiearancc  as 
«tate  physicHanB.  regularly  distributed  and  in  limited  numbers,  represent' 
state  officials  witti  [lermanent  duties,  while  heretofore  they  had  been 
rather  city  appointees,  or  at  least  had  not  been  distributed  in  accordance 
with  a  definite  system  over  an  entire  province.   The  latter  arrangement 
be^an  in  Prussia  as  early  as  the  end  of  tlie  ITtb  contur}*,  when  the  great 
Klector  in  1685  published  bis  medical  edict,  which  united  to  his  marvellous, 
strict  and  bureaucratic  machine  of  state  a  public  health  department  con^ 
trolled  by  the  police.   This  system  was  subsequently'  imitated  by  other 
states.   The  salary  of  a  '^Pbysions**  genemlly  ranged  between  685  and  1035 
marks  ($171-256).   In  Prussia  one*s  ca|jacity  for  tlie  office  was  decided  by 
a  state  examination  :  in  otlicr  states  chiefly  by  the  connexions  of  the  can- 
didate, then  his  character  and  behavior. 

This  imitation  of  IViisjcia  wa.s  iiai-ticitlarly  marked  in  Russia,  wliieli  occupied 
relations  of  old  and  hereditary  friendsliip  with  that  counlr3-.    Even  in  tlie  charier  of 

Beriiii  "Soci«  t.it  der  WihsfiiscliaftenV,  founded  in  1700  on  the  pntfrrn  of  the 
Knplijjh  .socioiy.  it  is  said:  It  is  wcll-known  in  what  a  pood  understunditi}:  we  are 
'vith  flip  Mii??onvttr  C/nr  Siticr  now  tlie  sallie  .  'Mf  wo  will  I  c  nniidfiil  liow. 
luerfliKt.  aa  t/eca&loH  oirer*  toimiieice  i«  ciiltiviiteti  and  CH»ii \ eiiif nt  arranjieinciith 
made  wiili  this  monarcli,  so  tbat  from  the  boiuiduries  of  uur  land  as  far  an  China 
usefal  ob-iervations  etc.  are  made.'* 

The  foHowioj;  ret»ort  was  also  made  out  in  Hl^H  for  the  Russian  official^*  and 
mav  Im>  of  stTviee  in  giving  us  an  insii^ht  into  the  further  development  of  state- 
medicine  in  Prussia.' 

Medical  Arrangements  in  Prussia  in  the  Year  17M. 
I.    The  Siipprinr  Collegium  medieutn  I  founded  l(iS.'»). 
II.     riie  Coiieiiium  medico-chirnrgicum  (founded  1TH«}. 
III.     The  Superior  ('ollejrium  Sanitatis  'founded  ITl'.Ji. 

I.    The  Superior  Collegium  Medicum. 
This  in  17.44  received  a  Hpeciul  Director,  beneath  whom  were  five  luedtcal 
associates,  including  the  Berlin  *'  Staatsphvaicus",  a  syndic  and  a  medicas  from  the 
French  colony,  2  assessors  of  pharmacy,  2  of  surgerj,  2  medical  6iscals,  one  secretaTy* 
a  resjiiitrar,  one  chancery  cleric  and  one  meflsenjser.' 

The  Medicus  who  desirvs  10  practice  in  Prussia, 

mult  hand  in  12  copies  of  liis  Hi^putation,  as  well  as  bis  diploma,  and  mention  what 
tinlverKitif  '  he  has  attended.  He  can  then  tiikp  hi*',  eurstim  nnjitomirnm  (G  demonstra- 
tions upon  arranged  preparations).    Next  he  reeeiveK  u  casu^  inedico-praciicus  to 

1.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  German  proelivity  of  Prussia,  ^hlch  Frederick  11. 

subsequently  sot  entirely  aside.  It  Is  said  (170(h  :  (  are  must  1m'  Uiketi  "  that  the 
ancient  and  f>riu'iu;«!  (iernian  lanunntje  may  be  jjreserved  in  iu*  natural  and 
litting  purity  aud  luUepeiidence,  and  that  an  ubsurtl  "  MiM-hmascir*  and  nun-> 
sense  does  not  finally  arise  tlierefrom  *'  etc.  Faith  likewise  [ihu  ed  its  part,  llie 
Society,  through  the  investigations  to  which  It  gave  occasion,  was  by  means  of 
the  amber  "t"  !i'.:ht  the  light  of  Chri'^tianUy  nnd  the  ^mre  ?!vanjrelhnn  for  \]u>^v 
l»arbarous  peoplf  .  .  .  in  which  we  the  lulv.intaue  tn-er  ctlH-i  (  In  i^tian 
puteutateji  that  we  aiune  po».se&s  the  ambei  and  al^>ll  thu^e  ware^.  whieli,  among 
all  those  of  Europe,  are  ordinarily  desired  and  biglily  prise«l  In  China."  Prose- 
lytisin  by  means  of  amber  was  at  all  events  milder  than  the  favorite  means  of 
<:harlemagne  1000  years  earlier  —  the  sword ! 
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dUcMs  ill  Lai  ill.  which  task  must  be  accomplished  in  four  week*,  and  h»  inu«t  svnr 
thut  it  U  hi.4  own  inrbpendent  work.   If  •nccMsfol  in  these  reqairements  he  is  then 

pertnitteii  t-»  <-r:u-uvp. 

A  Chirur(;us    surgeoaa  and  bath-keeper&  were  united  in  1799' 

must  prove  that  be  bas  iitadie<i  surgery-  tor  ibree  years  and  has  nerved  seven  jear^*  or 
heen  a  *'Feldaeheer"  in  a  rejciment  Be  most  perform  in  public  two  anatomical 
demODstrations  and  six  surgical  operations  for  the  citj,  and  if  successful  in  Uieae  be 
mnst  still  pu.s.4  an  examination.  Saneeons  who  pass  a  mediocre  examination  rec<»tTe 
licansps  ta  shafe,  cup  and  bleed  in  very  small  cities. 

An  Apothecary 

must  i/ritis;  evid»'nce  of  liuviii^  reci-iveil  5it*trtict5oti  and  of  seven  years  servic«^.  lit 
case  of  hi:i  death  or  disability,  a  sworn  and  approved  dispensing-clerk  must  be  taken. 

Tbe  Midwivcs 

receive  instruction  in  the  provincial  schools  for  midwives.   Their  examination  lali«» 

place  before  the  superior  Collegium. 

All  persons  engaged  in  niediciru»  piiy  the  approbution  Uti-  to  th»'  Miprr^  r 
C'ollfirium ;  meilicu'*,  chirurcus  and  afuithecary  receive  the  m«  <i(<-H!  UA^ks,  to  wit. 
the  medical  ordinance  at  cbe  rate  of  one  thaler,  the  dispeit^aturiuni  at  two  ti  aler. 
the  medical  tarilT  at  Ift  srosehen,  and  the  book  of  instruction  for  midwives  at  B 
groscben.  From  tlu>iie  paym4>nt8  thp  subordinate  officials  receive  their  ralatr.  the 
balance  beinft  divided  union*;  the  un.^ularied  nieinbers  of  the  superior  rulli  ;>iutn  - 
The  chief  rei  eives  no  salary.  The  sufM  i  mh  Colh  jriiini  meets  weekly  on  Friday  at  U 
O  clock.    About  l.')00  ctisff  >  omo  Hffore  it  annnnlly 

II.    The  Superior  Coliegtum  Medico-chirurgicum . 

The  U';:iuuin;;  of  tbihi  wui!  the  Theatrum  anutouucura,  founded  in  illli.  and 
provided  «riih  definite  regulations  in  IT19.  In  winter  anatomical  1ectureK«  and  in 
summer  lectures  on  surgery,  are  to  be  held.    It  was  designed  particularly  forarmy- 

sorjieoiis.  It  wa.H  instituted  in  1T24  with  the  followin}:  prote.<.h<ii>  .  protefftor  of  tliera* 
Iieuftf-  !)[•  Henrici :  profes.sor  of  aiiHtomy  nn  I  phyf<iolo;'y,  l>r.  Hnddens ,  profe>.-oi 
of  botany,  iJr.  [judoif,  profes.^ors  of  clieinisiry,  Dr.s.  Pcitt  ami  Neninunt)  profe-s.^or 
of  niatbesis  (judicial  .ti>trology ;,  Schi'itz;  deiuoimtrator  of  <$ur;:iciii  oi^erntions,  Stnft. 
In  1786  the  institution,  in  addition  to  the  Director,  had  eight  professors:  two  pro- 
fessors of  anatomj,  one  of  botany,  one  of  pbysiol«^,  therapeutieu  and  patbologr,  one 
of  chemistrj,  one  of  surgery.  l*he  profetisor  of  suqeery  teaches  .surgical  oper^ttony. 
m»»di<  ;il  -iirir»^ry  and  accoucht'inPiit  Th*»  leotnr<*«*  nr«>  fr*»e  thi-  >;i!:ti\  of  tl;*-  |»!<> 
tessors  iieiiig  paiil  i»y  the  slHt«'.  .Matriculation  co.sts  two  itiui«-i  1  iie  pn*ltN.»-or?«  ar«* 
permitted  to  give  private  instruction  akso,  and  the  bonorariuin  for  thisi  is  settled  by 
agreement. '  -  In  anatomical  instrnction  200  bodies  are  conrumed  annually.  —  Id  the 
examination*  royal  penaionary  chirurgi  and  eX*Sttperior>  and  staff cliirnrgi  are 
require'!  to  make  six  anatotnit  al  demonstrations,  and  to  porforin  six  hurgicul  op*  r- 
alion«»,  .\  -iirueon  for  n  htfic  l  ifv  mii<^t  innk*'  two  mi  nfrniiral  <]rnioiistration.<»  nn4 
perforin  >ix  .surgical  operation.^,  the  Coliegiuni  is  independent  and  liu.<«  its  own 
chief. 

Sixteen  joang  surgeons  are  instructed  gratis,  and  of  these  the  fifteen  older 
receive  an  annual  pension  of  KHt  thaler.  1'lie  oldest  la  in  Pntsdnm  in  ebarce  of  the 
ro^'al  court;  two  others  arn  in  tlir  ''Iiarite,  and  oin-  in  "  Iii\ uinn.^  to  learn 
practice.  On  tbe  d«'cea«»'  >if  n  i  •  iiimcntnl  .Hurireon  the  most  capable  «»f  tl»e  pen.«ion«Ty 
KurgeouK  in  appointed  to  liie  vacancy.  In  order  that  there  nia  v  be  no  lack  of  young 
and  capable  surgeons  for  nutni nation  to  the  vacancies  in  the  puparatury  Fchool,  the 
regimental  surgeons  must  take  as  company  surgeons  oalj  those  who  have  aln^sdy 
acquired  surgical  knowledge,  and  who  in  the  garrisons  of  this  country  are  specially 
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required  to  Httend  (he  public  lectures  of  the  raedico-chirurgical  colleges  and  the 
ivnatomical  dissections.  --Accordingly  four  jonnjr  snrtrconn,  who  }inv^>  ulreadj  some 
Knowlfdiie  of  anatomy,  physiolojiy  and  putlujlo;:}  ,  are  mainiuined  tree  uf  expense  in 
the  Cbarite  hospital,  while  two  pay  a  iiiiliiij^  j-um  lor  Ijoard,  in  order  lor  the  teiiii  of 
•ne  jear  to  study  practice  in  external  and  internal  diseases  under  the  oversight  of 
the  phystciane  and  surgeons  appointed  to  the  hospital,  and  to  be  subsequently 
Appointed  company-surgeons. ' 

Provincial  colleges  existed:  1.  for  East  Prussia  in  Kuiiigsberg;  2.  for  West 
Praasia  in  Marienwerder ;  '^.  for  Nenmark  in  Ciu^trin  ;  I.  for  Pomerania  in  Stt  ttin; 
r».  for  Magdeburg  in  Magdeburg  ;  tor  liHlbenstadt  in  Hallier-tiidt  :  7.  for  ihe  eounly 
of  lIoheDStein  in  Ellrich;  8.  tor  Clevea  in  Clcves;  for  Miiaien  in  Minden;  10.  for 
the  county  Mark  in  Hamm;  11.  for  the  principality  Mi»rs  in  Mors;  12.  for  Eaft 
Priesland  in  Anrtch.  The  members  recei%*e  no  salary  ezct^pt  their  fees. 

Pbysici  existed  in  most  of  the  laitie  cities.  Thej  received  a  salary  from  the 
oity  exchequer,  and  in  the  Circles  from  the  treasury  of  the  Circle.  They  were 
rnquired  to  have  made  a  specially  good  uursum  anatomicum  and  to  have  discussed 
iheni;ita  medico-If^L'uIia.  Sueh  nffirtals  wpre  fonnd  p.  <z  1-  in  the  CMiurniark ;  a.  in  the 
.\iiniark  7;  b.  in  the  Pi  ir;rnitx.  i  ;  c.  in  the  iluvellaiHl  C  ircle  (i ;  d.  in  the  Rup|>ia 
Circle  2;  etc.,  etc.     1  heir  lotul  number  amounted  to  I'M. 

Instructors  of  midwives,  provided  with  an  annual,  fix<Hl  salary,  e.xtKted  e.  g.  in 
Berlin  one;  in  Prussia  two;  in  Macdeburs  one:  in  Halberstadt  one:  in  Minden, 
Ravensburg,  Tecklenbnrg  and  Ltngen  five:  in  Clevrs  one:  in  the  eon  my  Mark  one; 
in  Mats  one;  in  the  county  Hohenstein  one.   Total  14. 

In  the  numerous  (tee  cities  which  then  existerl  (in  contni»t  with  the 
present  day)  the  "Stadt-Phjsici" '  continued  to  be  official  physicians. 
Of  these  there  were  In  the  larger  cities  several,  who  together  formed  the 
"Pbysicat",  a  hody  in  wlilc*h  each  individual  Iiad  an  equal  voice  though 
one  of  its  members  bore  the  title  of  "Phystcus  primarius".  The  **Stadt- 
pbysici"  ranked  above  the  "Landphysici".  The  **Landdoctor**  (country 
doctor)  too  still  existed  everywhere,  and  was  held  in  less  esteem  than  the 
Stadtdoctor  (city  ph3*sician)  even  by  the  state,  Just  as  he  is  at  the  present 
day  by  the  "educated".  Yet  the  tnfbrior  medical  faculty  was  considered 
quite  good  enough  for  the  poor,  dependent  peasants,  though  Wiirtz  said  : 
'Medicine  consists  not  alone  in  regard  for  the  person,  whether  he  may  be  a 
physician  of  lords  or  peasants,  whether  he  may  be  welMtnown  and  a  resi- 
dent of  the  city,  or  a  dweller  in  some  hamlet ;  for  the  nhole  matter  depends 
upon  whether  a  man  understands  his  business  and  is  able,  and  knows  how, 
to  aid  nature,  or  not."  —  The  Landphysici  subsequently  stepped  into  the 
places  of  the  Stadtphysici,  as  indeed  they  do  at  the  present  daj*. 

For  the  practising  physicians,  who,  with  few  exceptions,  wonld  on  no 
account  perform  surgical  or  obstetrical  operations,  and  who,  at  least  in  the 
country^  were  still  comparatively  few  In  number,  the  rights  after  passing  an 
examination  In  some  one  of  the  German  universities,  to  settle  in  any  other 
territory  of  the  empire  without  a  new  examination  no  longer  obtained 
everywhere,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  17th  cenitiry.   In  Prussia  at  least. 


I,  Frankfort-on-thoMnin  has  restored  the  oflloe  of  i^tadtarst,  ami  appointed  to  this 
office  the  bygienlst  l)v.  4lex.  bpiess. 
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thf  niu(l<.'l  :imon<j  Oermiin  <  mmiii  m  s  ol'  baivauciMlic  tutelage  ol  ils  subjects. 
cv»-i\  doctor  iiu'diL-iiiii'.  as  appears  from  the  iiu'dical  edict  quoted  above, 
besides  his  exaininatiou  before  tlie  faeidty  of  his  uuiverhity.  was  compelled 
to  undergo  uii  exaiiiiiiat  ioii  bef(jre  Ihc  Collegium  in  Berlin  before  he  could 
jjractice  in  the  state  of  l*russia,  and  this  ordiuan(*(>  applied  even  to  Prussian 
aabjects.  However,  ph3*sician8  preserved  at  least  the  right  of  free  settle- 
ment even  in  Prussia.  In  the  other  Qeiman  lands,  however,  the  earlier 
ri|^t  of  migration  maintained  its  existence  for  a  longer  {leriod  than  in  the 
model  bureaucratic  state  of  that  time,  and  if  a  medical  man  had  i^eceived 
the  title  of  Doctor  from  any  Faculty  whatever,  or  even  at  the  hands  of  a 
Pfalsgraf  (doctor  bullatns).  he  could  practice  in  most  states  of  the  empire. 
The  ^'diplomirtcn  Wundaenste'*  (graduated  surgeons)  of  the  Josopbinum 
were  employed  as  general  pli3'8iciuus.  but  were  denied  the  right  of  free 
migration.  Doctors  and  magistri  of  suigery  and  midwifer>'  who  had 
Studied  with  any  of  the  faculties.,  were,  on  the  other  hand,  free  to  migrat*^'. 
and  emi>lo\  ed  as  surgeons  to  Uie  Circles,  chief  physicians  in  hospitals  and, 
indeed,  as  profeiisors.  They  were  the  operative  surgeons  (F.  Strobmeyer). 
The  Doclores  juedieiuje  were  practising  physicians,  physicians  of  the 
Oircies  anrl  professors  and  were  free  to  migrate.  -  In  tlie  country  only  a 
few  physicians  ^^niediei  puri),  Im-siiIcs  the  IMiysiei  n(»i)ointed  to  these  neigh- 
borhoods. e\er  setilid  The  prueliec  liere  behniged  in  the  main  to  the  f«ur- 
geon>  liarliers  etc.  ^lariu  Theifsn  endeavored  to  protect  these  country* 
doctors  from  want  by  having  a  speeial  district  assigned  to  each  one  of 
theni  lit  rare  cases  only  was  a  liii^lier  inedieus  called  int/»  the  conulrv. 
ijuile  a  contrast  to  the  present  day.  when  in  all  purUs  ul  Geraiuuv  Uar  more 
than  in  France,  Englan»l  etc.)  higher  physicians  are  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  land  in  such  numbers  that  in  1873  there  was  one  physician 
to  everv  261(3  inhabitants.^ 

In  France,  on  the  creation  of  the  Ecoles  de  saute  in  1704.  practicv 
was  made  entirely  free.  The  same  is  the  case  at  present  in  the  new  Ger- 
man Kmpii'e.  Any  one  could  practise  if  he  had  only  paid  for  a  license  as 
a  physician,  a  regulation  not  yet  introdnceit  into  the  new  German  Empire. 
Great  evils  arose  fh>m  this  arrangement,  and  individual  pre^ts  therefore 
entrusted  medical  **Jurys*'  with  a  sort  of  e^camination,  while  the  School  of 
Montpellier  in  1797  proposed  mere  provisory  licenses.  In  1799  an  effort 
was  made  to  go  back  to  the  old  Faculties  and  suigical  institutiona  of  in- 
struction, but  it  proved  a  failure.  The  Faculties  were  not  restoml  until 
the  establishment  of  the  Kmpire,  which  likewise  retained  ^coles  de  me<lecine. 


1,  On  the  other  Jiand  Wurteniberg,  considered  hy  itself,  liad  one  physician  for  each 
3971  iiihattitaiits,  and  each  of  tlicse  practitk>utT><  ttad,  on  the  averajje,  an  income 
of  4u:i  marks  (1123).  lu  Ellwan}:en  tliv  pliystciau  receivetl,  indeed,  only  ;m> 
msrks,  uo  pfennigs.  The  poorejit  paid  wldwlves  were  In  Tiibtngen  (2  marks,  M 
pfennigs  per  ycRt)  and  dhrlngen  (1  mark,  tO  pfennigs  per  year).  —  In  1«76  a  phjr- 
sici'in  had  only  :n20  persotis  t"  treat  nverHireof  tlif>  nhele  empire).  In  Berliu 
♦•acli  uC  iIk-  lOei  physicians  had  l»ut  WoO  persons  under  his  care. 
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A  nttineroas  class  of  ph^'sicians  which  arose  in  the  IKch  oentnrjr  were 
the  batb-pbjsiciaos.  lo  German}-  these  were  the  result  of  the  iocreased 
impatarity  of  bathing-resorts,  ixscasioned  especially  by  the  inflaence  of 
Friedricb  Hoffmann.  In  Franoe,  on  the  other  band*  which  as  early  as  the 
17th  century  had  inspectors  of  baths  appointed  by  the  state,  these  officials 
Appear  as  a  class  of  physicians  called  into  existence  by  the  government. 
Thus  e.  g.  S^nac  was  appointed  by  the  state  the  chief  officer  for  the  bath- 
ing resorts.  The  baths  provided  at  the  bathing  resorts  for  the  poor  and 
for  soldiers  especially  were  placed  in  his  chnrge,  institutions  which,  as  we 
know,  existed  also  among  the  Romans.  In  Germany,  too,  special  "(^uellen- 
jirzto*'  were  to  be  found  —  in  Oastetn  the  first  |)(>rinanent  bath-pli ysieian 
Appeared  as  earl}'  as  1071 — wlio  iti  cfriain  bathing  resorts  enjoyed  a 
aalarv  from  the  st^lte.  Thus  Joh.  Dau.  Oohl  (died  1733)  was  **Bmnnen- 
nrzf  ia  Freyenwalde.  and  Chr.  Fr.  Stromeyer.  wh(>n  appointed  to  snch  a 
position,  received  in  171U1  a  salai  v  of  750  marks.  This  arrangement,  how- 
ever, was  rare,  ntul  on  the  whole,  applied  to  only  a  few  of  the  smaller 
bathing  resorts.  At  the  larger  ones  was  IfK-ated  tlie  residence  of  the 
*'Physici'',  where  such  a  course  was  convenient.  Besides  these.  Iiowever, 
ordinary  practitioners  also  settled  in  thesi*  resorts  —  c.  g.  at  Karlsbad  —  as 
liatb  physicians.  Patients  as  a  rule  before  visiting  the  baths  obtained  the 
required  directions  as  to  ilieir  u»v  i'miu  tiieir  own  physicians  and  managed 
aooordingly  ;  or  they  entrnstefl  themselves  tr>  the  bath-masters,  as  was  the 
usual  custom  in  earlier  times.  In  order  to  be  able  to  give  the  proper 
directions  at  home,  and  to  bec(>mo  »ef{ii:)inted  with  the  arrangements  of  the 
bathing  resorts  and  the  etieets  of  the  waters,  many  Herman  physicians  — 
and  many  English  physicians  at  the  present  day  —  kiefore  entering  upon 
practii-e  undertook  travels  to  various  baths,  as  e.  g.  Heim.  This  was  at  all 
event«  better  than  the  system  of  the  present  day.  in  which  we  niorely  con- 
sult the  prosjHictuses  (published  too  often  merely  as  advertisenionts )  and 
the  analysis  of  the  required  w.itors  without  troubling  ourselves  generally 
to  imjuire  whether  the  bathing  arrangements,  the  attendance  and  the 
individual  physicians  who  present  their  own  recommendations,  are  really 
good.  An  eye  was  also  kept  at  that  time  on  the  question  whether  the 
entire  Itusiness  was  not  designed  to  base!\  iuiiioveiish  sick,  freijiienlly  poor 
and  doubly  unfortimute  men.  \v^t  tlie  visit  t«>  ihe  baths  might  occasion  for 
the.se.  instead  of  the  cure  of  their  ihseases.  only  new  cares  atrd  subsequent 
deprivation,  added  t^  the  otlier  unavoidable  neetssitics  of  liie  suttering, 
particularly  if  the  visitation  rtf  the  i»aths  remained  alisolutely  fruitless,  as 
was  <«o  fn-qucnlh  the  east-  The  nnmlier  of  the  l»nth  physicians  was 
trilling  in  eoin()an>.on  with  th<'  presi-nt  day.  antl  we  llierefore  read  nothing 
of  the  frightfnl  rivaliy  whieh  liloi.nw  forth  here  and  there  itt  our  resorts 
for  bathing,  and  of  whieh  the  patu  iii>  when  they  return  home  are  not  in- 
fiequently  ahh'  to  tell  wonderful  stories:  nor  tlo  we  hear  of  the  priv!it4» 
letters  of  reeonimendation  which  hn/z  about  our  ears  everywhere  now,  and 
often  degrade  intolerably  the  standing  of  the  profession. 
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Another  innovation  which  tlu'  last  fintuiy  iulrorlueeti  into  practice 
were  the  so-called  "IlnnsUrzte"  (famil\  ;  Ijysicians)  in  the  beet  sense  of  the 
teriu,  un  aiiuugeuit'iiL  whicli.  us  alrwuiy  mentioned,  impressed  uj>on  the 
profession  of  the  physician  a  peculiarly  l)eneticial  stump. 

The  physicians  of  the  18th  century,  in  contrast  to  those  of  bygone 
ages,  did  not  look  Qpoo  their  profesriooal  bu^oese  as  merely  a  aoit  of 
prodactive  milch-oow,  to  be  drained  for  their  profit,  nor,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding centnij  did  they  devote  tbeir  attention  to  quixotic  matters,  like 
alohemy,  astrology,  urosoopy  and  the  like.  At  least  this  was  tme  of  the 
better  class,  who,  as  we  have  already  remarked*  must  determine  our 
opinion  regarding  the  entire  profession,  for  in  all  centuries  the  mass  is 
pretty  neu'ly  the  same.  Alchemists  and  producers  of  the  philosophers' 
stone  died  out  in  this  century,  and  ontt  of  the  last  of  these  was  the  Eng« 
lishman  Joint  Price.  Physicians  too.  thouiih  often  possessed  of  the  re- 
quired knowledge,  were  not  so  fie({uently  chemists,  physicists  or  msthe- 
raaticiuns  cx  professo,  i.  e.  teachers  of  thesi*  branches,  as  was  tlio  case  par- 
ticularly in  the  17th  century,  hut  the}'  practised  for  the  most  part  jiie<Ii<Mne 
only.  Then  too  thov  no  lon«rer  contractffl  to  fill  positions  f(»r  n  limitf<! 
period,  and  still  less  ciid  tlicy  travel  alioiit  iVoni  place  to  placr.  hut  lailu-r 
as  a  riiio  lomainetl  in  the  |>lace  oiue  chosen  for  a  residence  and  cliaii^^ett 
their  hoiiu  s  very  rarely.  Thus  the  |»iofe8siou  acqtiired  a  character  ot' 
stoadiiicss  and  solidity,  and  louud  oppoiluiuty  to  ('>(al)li.«ih  nnd  presi'ive 
till'  otc'cui  and  attcction  of  it.s  clietitOle,  whicii  was  liot  Llic  lule  with  Uie 
UUIS.S  of  pliyhiciuub  during  the  ITtli  century.  Of  course  with  the  improveti 
social  p<isition  of  physicians  many  mediaeval  blemishes  disappeared.  Even 
in  the  universities,  although  there  were  still  many  disorders,  the  medisval 
custom  of  swilling  beer  was  abandoned  somewhat  among  the  better 
students.  Hence  greater  efforts  after  improvement  and  education  appeared 
more  frequently  at  least  than  heretofore,  and  particularly  a  devotion  to 
belles-lettres  and  philosophy.  Certain  universities,  eBi)ecialiy  Gf)ttingen. 
became  eeats,  nurseries  and  centers  of  good  taste  and  lesthetic  associations, 
in  which  not  a  few  future  physicians  toolc  part.  (In  our  sober  century, 
so  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  si>ecial  branches,  such  an  interest  in 
(esthetics  would  very  likely  lie  regarded  by  most  teachers,  us  well  as  by 
the  public,  not  only  as  no  recommendation  for  a  student  of  me<)icine  and  a 
future  physician,  but  as  an  actual  ground  for  unfavorable  criticism.) 
Accordingly  in  tlie  ISth  century  not  a  few  members  of  the  (German  medical 
profession  —  and  thereby  they  becauu'  no  worse  physicians,  but  rather  the 
reverse  —  took  a  irreat  sliarc  DU'di.-itcly  and  immcdintclv  m  the  porfertion 
of  our  polite  literal uiiv  Ainoiin  tliosc  we  may  iiH-ntioji  Withotf,  (liiutiier. 
Werlhof.  Hnllor,  Hensler.  Zimujci uiaiin,  the  Thuriu^iau  NniluTt.  Althotf. 
the  trusty  tVicnd  of  the  jjreat  Hut  iinfoi hinaU'  lyric  pin  t  liiirjier.  Schiller, 
the  famous  Knglish  p4X;t  Mark  Akeusidc'  (1721-1770)  and  numenms 

1.  To  whom  \\c  m\^\i  add  Oliver  <iohlsniltl),  tJeorue  ('rahlH-,  .John  ArmstrouK.  J^r 
Richard  Blackoiore,  .Sir  iianiuel  Garth.  Jolni  Wolcot '  Peter  inmiar)  etc.  <  H  ) 
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others.  Lessing  was,  at  least  for  a  time,  a  student  uf  medieiue.  iSome 
physicians,  however,  were  encyclopaidists,  like  Pierer,  who  is  best  known 
by  his  *'Conversationslexicon",  and  Job.  G.  Kriinitz  (1728-1796),  the 
author  of  a  most  comprehensive  encyclopiedia  in  70  volumes  ;  others  were 
important  philosophers  like  Cabanis,  Sdielling  etc.;  others,  mathematicians 
like  Olbers  etc. 

Of  course  the  relations  between  colleagues  were  not  exempt  from  the 
hereditary  infirmity  of  the  profession  —  r.-rvr/*.:;  TTur/th  (fthryUt,  xw.  iut/h)^ 
{arftw  is  a  yery  old  sayinjj  —  and  to  its  preservation  the  division  of  the 
latter  contributed  no  little  share  Certain  Berlin  physicians  distinjruished 
themselves  in  this  sphere,  so  that  a  ( i  undelsheimer  may  be  rejjarded  as  the 
t\*pe  of  a  bad  colleague.  Professional  relations  in  general,  however,  and 
in  cH)mparison  with  earlier  and  later  times,  were  so  good,  that  they  ma}'  be 
looked  upon  as  moiiels  in  their  way.  ]'n>fessional  pride  was  ver}'  active, 
and  the  great  number  of  superior  physicians,  most  of  whom  enjoyed  an 
excellent  general  education,  threw  into  the  back-groun<l  the  small  nurab»'r 
of  unworth}'  representatives  of  the  profession,  who  of  coui'se  lacked  such 
education.  Existence,  inasmuch  as  the  profes.sion  was  not  yet  over- 
crowded, was  not  so  diflitult  as  at  the  present  day,  and  thus  the  faults  and 
intirmities  of  physicians  did  not  appear  in  so  glaring  a  light.  Many  phy- 
sicians enjoyed  so  large  a  practiee  that  they  were  eompelled  to  have 

Assistants,  as  was.  indeed,  the  case  with  many  of  the  old  (Jreek  phy- 
sicians. Even  men  of  considerable  iMiiineiUH?  began  their  career  as  :issi8- 
tants.  Thus  Heim  in  177(i  occupied  such  a  |M)sition  in  Spandau,  receiving 
his  board  and  lodging  free,  in  return  for  which  he  was  ex|)e<  ted  to  treat 
the  patients  and  corporations  with  whom  his  employer  had  contracts  free 
of  exi>en.se,  though  he  was  allowed  to  accept  voluntary  fees  and  presents. 
This  practitioner,  afterwards  so  famous,  served.  like  the  French  generals, 
from  the  ranks  up.  and  yet  became  the  oixlinary  physician  of  a  princess, 
and,  in«leed,  when  she  treated  him  improperly,  was  able  to  discard  her  as 
she  deserved.  In  the  year  1782  —  we  mention  it  as  an  example  of  the 
career  of  an  eminent  physician  of  the  last  century  —  he  lia<l  in  Berlin  784 
patients.  an«l  from  this  prac-iice  derived  an  income  of  4200  marks  ($1050); 
two  years  later,  however,  with  only  30;J  patients  his  income  increased  to 
<»G00  marks,  antl  six  years  later  still,  with  1000  patients,  lir  received  24000 
marks  ($6000)  in  money  and  2400  marks  in  presents.  In  1705  for  a  con- 
siderable period  he  made  83  visits  per  diem.  In  180.^)  Heim's  income  went 
up  to  36000  marks  (?t!M)0O),  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  in  contrast  with  many 
celebrities  of  our  day.  he  had  tivated  4000  |MM>r  persons  gratis.  During 
the  3'ear8  of  the  war.  indeed,  he  sutlcred  some  loss  ;  but  subse<pient]y  his 
income  again  rose  to  its  former  height,  and  even  extreme  old  age  failed  to 
teach  him  the  ingratitude  of  which  the  medical  profession  has  often  to 
complain  —  that  of  falling  an  undeserved  victim  tf>  younger  rivals  —  and 
which  this  modern  novelty-seeking  and  irreverent  age  brings  so  often 
before  our  eyes.    Flow  modestly  Helm  iiegan  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 


that  bo  was  able  to  give  for  his  first  "Faible"  or  wnting^deslc  on!}*  180 
pfunnige,  while  bis  last  one  cost  750  marks. 

TalciDg  into  account  our  experience  of  the  present  day,  we  may  esti- 
mate the  income  of  a  mediocre  practitioner  of  the  18tb  oentuiy,  in  a  city 
of  some  size,  at  an  average  of  SUOlMOOO  marlcs,  which  sum  expressed  in 
money  of  the  present  day  would  need  to  be  multiplied  as  much  as  three 
times. 

Tile  Hiiirli^li  physicians,  in  oonseqiioiice  of  the  medical  nrrnnncincnts 
prevailing  in  that  country,  were  generally  belter  situated  than  the  Ger- 
mans, and  accordingly  the  famous  practitionei-s  far  surpassed  the  tJerman 
phvsieians  in  their  acquisition  of  money.  Thu.s  Fotliergill  was  able  to 
lw<iueath  in  lii.>^  will  £200.000  to  the  poor.  [Fothergiirs  liijjhest  income 
in  M!iy  ftinjrlf  v<  :ir  was  tolKKl.  while  l>r.  .lolm  Coakley  r-i  tl.som  in  some 
years  look  in  imt  less  than  t:I2.iHHt  and  the  hirLre?5t  income  of  llie  faumns 
■Meaii  in  siiivrle  year  was  t;T<Mi(i  Sir  Astley  ('Dopcr  in  the  early  [»art 
ol'  tile  [H'esi'Ut  century  had  for  uuuiy  years  an  ineinne  from  his  jirnc  lice  of 
more  than  £15.000  ami  the  hijihest  sum  reeeive<l  In  hirn  in  :ui\  sinirle 
yi'ar  was  t'21.0(»0.  U  njuy  however  console  ihe  ^truggling  young  practi- 
tioner of  the  present  day  to  read  tliat  the  lirst  year  of  Sir  Aslley  s  practice 
netted  bim  five  guineas,  and  it  was  five  years  before  bis  income  amounted 
to  ;€100.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  practice  be  took  in  €1100.  Of  course 
all  these  incomes  were  exceptional,  but  they  serve  for  comparison  with 
that  of  Heim  as  quoted  by  the  author.]  Russia  too,  then  as  at  the  present 
day.  promised  large  incomes  to  physicians.  Thus  Onfius  in  Moscow  ac- 
quired in  a  short  time  about  90,000  marks  ($23,500).  While  these  instances 
are  only  exceptional,  they  give  us  u  Irak's  for  judging  of  the  external  sitna- 
tioti  of  popular  physicians  at  least. 

If  physicians  were,  on  the  whole,  very  much  respected,  well  situated 
socially  anil  generally  well  informed,  medical  practice  proper,  again  lagging 
far  ix'hind  the  age.  was  in  many  re^jpects  very  bad.  Many  practitioners 
were  devotetl  to  the  therapeutics  of  a  certain  school,  or  imitators  of  the 
prevailing  tendein  y  of  tlie  periotl.  Indeed  they  were  not  all  exempt  from 
charlatanisin  :in  hereditarv  intirmity  fonnded  in  the  imperfections,  nn 
crt tainty  and  \ai  i|j;ition  ot'  |»rofi'>si<»n:il  trentment  and  the  weakness  of 
cl»:iracter  of  thr  indivi<Uial.  Of  this  infirinily  the  better  i)hysicians  inade 
loutl  cum|tlatnts  Thii?*  e.  ir  lleini  with  his  frankness  ami  love  of  tlie 
truth,  in  the  begiiiniag  of  his  career  expressed  himself  in  terms  of  bitter 
reproach  on  this  subject,  until  his  wife  with  mucii  worldly  wisdom  dis- 
suaded him  from  such  a  course  as  pro<lnetive  only  of  disagreeable  relations 
and  malicious  cnlomnv. 

Physicians,  as  a  rule,  had  still  the  most  pmfound  faith  in  drags.  The 
public  too  followe<l  their  example  so  cla<«ely.  that  an  ordinary,  i.  e.  exceed- 
ingly large,  medicine-spoon  was  in  many  places  a  regular  portion  of  the 
dowry  of  a  bride,  (like  a  cradle  etc.  Accordingly  prescriptions  a  yanl 
long  still  flourished  in  daily  practice  even  far  into  the  present  centnry. 


niixta-couipo^iilu  •»!'  Leu  or  more  iujiivdiciitsi,  as  the  author  himself  has 
seen.  All  abrat-icialim-.  ol'  coinst'  required  Ui  be  written  m  u  tbreij:;u 
toii|?ue.  but  tlic  great  cuipci'ur  ,Ji)si'pli  thought  that  prescriptions  might  as 
well  be  writteu  in  good  German  as  in  J.atin.  I  roscopy.  in  accordanee 
"with  ihc  rrinbiichlein".  e.  g.  those  of  Th.  Majus.  Brian  t  Hamburg,  1738) 
and  others,  was  still  practised.  The  premier iptions  still  contained  all  the 
trusli  of  bygone  centuries,  such  !is  precious  stones,  the  dung  of  various 
sorts  of  tame  and  wild  animals,  mummy,  so-called  liciuid  and  potable  gold 
anil  silver,  l)ezoary,  so-called  ele|>hant-lice,  w(x><l-lice  (recomnien<led  by  the 
famous  surgeon  Schmucker  as  a  snutt'  in  amaurosis)  and  a  host  of  other 
similar  things.  Theriaca  was  still  under  official  8Ui>ervision,  and  its 
prepanilion  was  regarded  as  so  important  that  the  occasion  was  made  a 
sort  of  gala-day  in  Wiirzburg  as  late  as  1736,  in  Nuremberg  in  1754  and 
in  Paris  as  late  as  1787.  KoaaineBB  and  over-medication  also  prevailed  — 
e.  g.  in  coses  of  poisoning,  theriaca  Internally  witli  milk,  an  emollient 
clyster  and  a  cordial  plaster — wbile  even  the  better  elassof  physicians 
sold  proprietar}'  remedies  and  Indulged  in  mysticism.  Not  a  few  physi> 
cians,  like  e.  g.  Hoffmann,  Stahl,  Tbeden  and  Schmucker,  had  their  own 
arcana  and  specifica,'  in  which  they  did  a  thriving  business,  and  Helm's 
patron,  the  famous  privy-counsellor  ami  physician-ln-ordlnary  Fr.  Herm. 
Ludw.  Muzell  (1714>-1784)  of  Berlin,  who  though  a  medicus  purus  still 
practised  surgi^ry  (he  was  the  first  to  perform  ligation  of  the  ischiatic 
artery),  even  as  late  as  the  last  half  of  the  century  advised  his  son  "to 
confide  his  methodns  medendi  to  no  one,  not  even  to  his  most  intimate 
friend."  Under  what  regulations  the  physicians  were  ijermitted  to  sell 
such  proprietary  compounds  throughout  the  whole  century  Is  shown  by  the 
medical  edict  quoted  above. 

Here  and  there  even  the  antbortties  themselves  practiced  medicine. 
Their  prescriptions  took  the  shape  of  stringent  edicts.  Thus  c.  g.  the 
pompous  Karl  Theodore  (1724-1799)  in  the  year  1784  charged  his  subjects 
that  in  cases  of  hydrophobia  no  one  should  take  any  medicine,  but  simply 
make  intercession  to  8t.  Hubert,  a  piece  of  advice  which  (barring  the  super- 
stition involved  in  it),  considering  the  uselessness  of  all  therapeutics  in 
such  cases,  might  not  seem  entirely  inapproiiHate,  particularly  if  the 
decree  had  emanated  from  some  medical  college  or  another,  nnd  the  inter- 
cession to  St  Hubert  had  been  left  out.  ^ome  noble  and  gentle  families 
had,  and  dealt  in.  certain  inherited  family  arcana.  Indeed  as  late  as  1877 
the  ruling  family  of  Mecklenburg  supplied  such  a  secret  pre{)aration  on 
petition  therefor,  and  it  was  not  until  1878  that  they  [)laeed  it  in  the  hands 
of  an  apothecary  for  sale.  In  Kngland  In  1714  the  day  and  hours  In  which 
the  king  would  cure  the  **King's  evil  '  (scrofula)  by  the  imposition  of  his 
hands  were  announced  in  iiosters.  —  Authoritative  decrees,  like  that  mett> 


1.  in  EngfaiBd  8lr  Hans  ISIosne  sold  a  secret  eye^slve,  snd  the  famous  Mead  bad  a 
secret  nostrum  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  (H.) 
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tioaed  abuve,  tiguiast  medication  in  dtaease,  might  bave  prodnoed  atUI 
greater  benefits  in  opposition  to  tbe  blooming  school-tberapeatics  of  that 
day.   Yet  we  read  that  one  physician  who  practised  in  acooidanoe  with  the 
s}'8tem  of  Brown,  of  600  fever  patients  lost  in  three  weelcs  200,  and  most 
of  them  too  died  throngh,  and  in  a  state  of,  drunicenness  I   Maroos  too  in 
1798,  practising  the  Bninontan  sjstem,  administered  to  iwsh  of  480  such 
patients  whom  lie  treated  in  that  year,  on  the  average  otie  drachm  of  opium, 
10r»  grains  of  eainplmr.  oiu;  ounce  of  Hoffinann*s  Anodyne,  132  grains  of 
Hcri>cntaria.  528  grains  of  dnchonu  (to-day  we  give  as  many  grains  of 
quiuine.  even  in  pneumonia,  u  disease  which,  as  we  know,  ^eta  well  of 
itself!),  more  than  a  pound  of  rectified  s]itrit,  with  considerable  doses  of 
musk,  sulphuric  jcther  etc.  etc.    Another  physician,  o[)po*iing  this  method 
of  Marcus,      dangerous  as  it  was  expensive,  estimated  that  the  complete 
cure  4 ►f  intermittent  fever,  m  di'^casc  of  wliich  fortiinatt'ly  men  lan  ly  die 
bcf»>re  the  disease  disappears  •)!   iisclt,  cost  only  —  six  cents'  wortli  cif 
opium  and  24  cents'  worth  of  brandy.    Readily,  indeed  jni*j:hL  Weciekind 
be  led  to  say  '  The  vaUu;  of  medicine,  cxjmhssciI  in  iwo  wt)rd8,  consists 
chiefly  in  this,  that  civilized  nations  have  to  sutler  far  more  from  their 
physicians  than  from  tlieir  diseases."   This  was  especially  true  at  that 
period  —  and  indeed  far  down  into  the  present  century  —  of  Spain  ;  for 
tlie  Spanish  phy.sicians  were  distinguished,  before  all  others,  for  their 
ignorance.   Bleeding?  and  cathartics  were  their  chief  remedies.   To  be  sick 
and  to  call  in  a  physician  was  in  Spain  about  the  same  thing  as  to  die. 
Think  of  it !   When  the  authorities  once  asked  the  ph3*sicians  whether  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  residents  of  Madrid  to  ha%'e  the  streets  cleaned, 
those  .^sculapii  decided  that  on  Uie  contrary,  it  would  be  injurious,  that 
no  variation  should  bo  made  flfom  the  customs  of  their  forefathers,  and 
that  the  tilth  and  foul  smells  should  be  left  in  the  streets;  that  tbe  sharp 
and  stiuking  air  was  even  exceptionall3'  S<x>d,  as  it  destroyed  the  material 
of  iufection!    (Newton's  discovery  was  also  'regarded  as  dangerous,  since 
it  did  not  support  the  faith).  —  FonMgn  physicians,  particidarly  tho«?e  from 
the  faculty  of  MontjK^llier  wen-  iii  i  ordinjily  Tnncli  sontrht  after  in  Si>ain. 
The  domesfi*'  physici:ins.  as  a  iiil<\  when  they  had  bled  a  patient  on  one 
arm  on  one  day  liled  hitn  on  the  otiier  arfu  <)ii  the  followin'jf  'lav.  so  that 
t lie  blood  might  bi*  again  equally  distrihiue*!  thronuhout  the  iMjdy.  (In 
Spain,  as  elsewhere.  venesectir)n  was  loi)ke(l  upon  as  a  preventive  mea.sure. 
though  here  the  '  eciuilibrium  '  wa;?  chLublisiUed  in  the  way  described  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the  blooil.)    Some  few  ph^'siciaas, 
however,  studied  the  works  of  the  heretic  GuHen  and  Hoffmann.  —  That 
the  sdences  accessory  to  medidne  were  in  a  vety  depressed  o<Midition  we 
have  alreaily  stated.   Kven  surgical  instruments  were  very  roughly  manu- 
factured, and  medicines  were  badly  prepared.   In  tlie  laiger  cities  the 
drugs  were  imported  from  abroad,  and  in  the  smaller  cities  and  those  re- 
mote ftom  the  capital  they  were  so  liad  that  one  had  reason  for  joy  if  they 
did  no  harm.   In  the  middle  of  the  IBth  century  there  was  no  chemist  in 
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all  Spain,  and  indeed  the  Spaniard  Gampomanes  aaaures  us  that  even  in 
1776  there  waa  no  one  in  the  whole  <^antiy  who  knew  how  to  prepare  the 
oominoneet  drugs  like  Glauber's  salt,  magnesia,  morcurjr  and  antimony. 

The  BtatcBmaii  above  named  set  to  work  to  establish  a  chemical  laboratory 
in  Madrid,  though  he  believed  that  it  would  re^jarded  as  dangerous 
(Buckle).  A  foreigner,  Cervi,  founded  the  medical  societies  at  Madrid 
and  Seville  (1732);  Servili,  the  college  of  .sui^'ory  in  Cadiz  (1711).  "In 
order  to  make  physiolo«jy  and  boUiny  accessible  to  the  students,  applica- 
tion was  made  to  T«iTi?>}»'iis  to  send  some  one  as  a  ti'aeher."  In  the  end, 
however,  Spain  had  its  lU  medical  scliools,  with  a  curriculum  arranged  by 
the  state  lu  Spain  too  the  surgeons  were  siiiiordinate  to  the  physicians. 
Tile  number  of  the  latter  wa^j  so  great  that  iu  the  capital  there  was  one 
pliysician  to  every  12(M)  HiltabiUint^.  Of  course  not  a  few  of  them  were 
incarnate  beggars.'  l*ermisjiion  to  pruclice  was  easily  obtained,  without 
requiring  much  of  an  examination  ;  it  was  also  cheap,  costing  $45  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  century  (1795),  when  in  Madrid  it  could  only  be 
obtained  for  $325. 

The  management  of  the  insane  was  everywhere  as  bad  as  possible. 
There  were  no  physicians  for  these  poor  creatures ;  at  most  mere  atten- 
dants who  conducted  the  maltreatment  of  their  wards.  The  poorest  were 
oonflned  in  dark  rooms,  chained  or  put  into  cages  and  exhibited  at  a 
penny  a  head.'  Such  was  the  condition  which  the  c4der  Stromeyer  found 
in  England,  in  England  whose  physicians  might  have  learned  from  their 
great  poet  Shakespeare  (irin  t-inin^.  almost  two  hundred  years  before,  the 
best  and  most  humane  principles  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane !   At  this 


1.  Even  down  tu  the  forties  ot  the  prcaeiit  century  it  was  tlie  custom  for  i5j>anUh 

students  during  U:elr  vncAtioti  to  **teimiiilren*',  i.  e.  no  Ix^vKinu  like  the  medlwral 
"travelUni;  scholarii''.  Up  to  this  time  too  no  college  fee<t  weie  paid,  and  the 
stiideiit^i  wore  n  iiccnlinr  hhv  k  i\vi'«  with  a  sword  In  the  cnltiny  of  Mtinila 
Je!(uiti»  :$till  tuu^ht  medicine  in  the  tnedh  ai  school  of  tlint  pliice,  niut  the  leper- 
houses  were  under  the  over!»iKht  of  cier>;y  of  tlie  religious  orders.  The  assign- 
ment of  patients  to  these  hou9e»  wa.H  made  by  tlie  Imth-kcepers  (medicillo),  as  tu 
the  Middip  Acr(><.  Most  of  the  a potliecartes  (botanieo)  are  Germans.  (K<irlM*i : 
"  Wiener  Wochensohrift ",  187«  . 

2.  Jolm  Aubrey  writing  towards  tlie  close  of  the  17tl»  century  .says  :  '  Till  tlie  bieali- 

Ing  out  of  the  Civi]  Wars  Tom  o'  Bedlams  did  travel  alx»ut  the  country,  'fliey 
had  been  poor  distracted  men,  but  had  tH-cn  pnt  ijito  Bedlam,  where,  recoveriiiK 
some  soberness,  tliey  w(»r<»  licciitKited  to  yo  a-beyKing,  i.  e.  they  had  on  tlielr  left 
arm  an  armillaof  tin  about  four  inches  long  :  they  could  not  get  it  off.  T'hey 
wore  about  their  necks  a  great  horn  of  an  ox  In  a  string  or  baudry,  which, 
when  thity  came  to  aii  house  for  ahns,  they  did  wind,  aiul  thry  did  pnt  the  drink 
given  tlieni  into  tliis  horn,  wlu-roto  they  did  pnt  the  stopple.  Since  the  wars  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  any  one  of  them."  Perhaps  Edgar  in  "  King  I^ear  " 
refers  to  the  latter  custom  when  lie  says  Voot  Tom,  tliy  horn  la  dry  During 
thv  lust  ciMitui  y  the  Bethlehem  Hospital  for  the  insane  was  a  favorite  resort  of 
the  belles  and  beanx  of  I^mdon  for  anniscnrfnt.  S:iiii  .lohn^jon  and  Jloswell 
wandered  through  the  institution,  and  Steele  took  three  bchoolboys  to  see  "the 
lions,  the  tombs.  Bedlam  and  the  other  plaees  which  are  entertainments  to  raw 
minds,  beeause  they  strike  forcibly  on  the  fancy**  ( JeaffresonU  (H.> 
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time  the  hannless  insane  in  Li>udan  wore  upoD  their  left  arm  a  ring,  aad 
about  their  neck  a  large  ox-horn,  and  were  permitted  to  go  aiioQi  the 
streets  bt^gging  ! 

The  following  iiecount  is  given  of  the  German  institutions  for  the 
insane : 

**  In  these  dens,  cxposeil  to  all  the  storms  of  the  elements,  there  wis 
n  lack  of  fresh  air,  sunlight,  exercise,  amusement,  in  short  of  all  the 
pliysical  and  moral  means  which  are  required  tbf  the  cnre  of  the  skk. 
The  attendants  of  the  goalers  are  for  the  most  part  rough  men,  with  wima 

barbarity  is  an  everyday  matter.  The  bellowing  of  the  maniacs  and 

the  rattling  of  the  chains  resound  day  and  night  in  the  streets  (of  the 
dens),  in  whldi  cage  strikes  against  cage,  and  ileprive  each  new  corner 
speedily  of  what  little  reason  may  have  been  left  him.''  Thns  wrote  Rnl 
as  late  as  1R03  ! 

The  first  iiiiiaiie  ui^ylum.  uccoidtug  to  our  present  syfitem,  in  the  civilized  ■tate* 
of  the  north  ws8  that  of  St.  Luke's  in  London,  which  was  opened  in  1751.  This  m%t 
followed  in  1792  by  one  erected  for  the  Qaalcers  near  Yorlr.  The  first  inntilutioo  is 
Germanj  was  established  at  Sonnenstein  in  Saxony.  Still  such  asylumi  cootinocd 
too  fi'w  to  be  nl  first  nnythin;:  more  than  models  lor  the  treatment  of  the  insane  lu 
most  places  tlio  old  stAN-  was  still  followed  for  a  lonji  time  Tims  in  ihe  twenties  >■ 
the  present  century  ilie  insane  in  Italy  wne  chained,  without  ciothinji  and  wiibou; 
means  for  preserving  cleunlines**.  In  the  provincial  cities  of  France  inattet*  w»tr 
managed  ia  about  the  tame  way,  eren  as  late  as  among  the  thirties  of  the  preseat 
century.  The  infamous  "  Narrenthurm  continued  in  use  in  Vienna  still  Iao^ 
— until  1853!  In  Germany  too  the  old  rooms  for  the  inisane  were  only  gradoallr 
done  away  with  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century. 

The  management  of  the  syphilitic  was  as  bad  as  that  of  the  insane. 
In  ordinary  practice  the  treatment  of  the  former  was  condneted  at  home  by 
sur{;eons  or  itinerant  empirics.  Indeed,  even  in  Vienna  until  the  time  of 
van  Swieten,  the  syphilitic  were  treated  in  the  hospital  of  SL  Mareua  twice 
a  year  b}*  such  an  empiric,  who  Icnew  nothing  whatever  of  medicine.  They 
were  dosed  with  the  secret  remedy  of  the  liospitil  until  salivation,  hwuop- 
tysis  not  rarely,  vomiting  etc.  set  in,  or  mercurial  poisoning  for  life,  at  all 
events,  was  induced.  It  wa»  not  until  the  death  of  this  quack  that  in  1751. 
through  the  powerful  influence  of  van  Swieten,  a  genuine  physician  was 
appointed  to  the  hospital  for  the  syitliilitie. 

Mo^t  of  the  bospit:il8  were  still  in  a  lamentable,  indeed,  a  dn^adful 
condition,  rather  nests  of  dis(':i>»'  than  institutions  for  the  cure  of  the  sick; 
for  hospitjil  hygiene,  with  which  even  Theophrastus  von  Hohenheim  was 
ncfjuainted,  was  utterly  lost  siglil  of  or  negleete<l.  In  the  Hotel-T>i^  i;  at 
I'aris  (said  to  have  been  founded  by  bishop  Landri,  A.  1).  651)  single  large 
halls  contniih  il  more  tlian  800  patiently.  The  entire  institution  contained 
1220  beds,  of  which  7114  were  large,  i.  e.  occupied  by  four  to  six  patients, 
ami  480  small  (.1  feet  wide,  while  the  laip;('  beds  were  5  feet  in  width)  for 
single  patients.  The  mortality  amounted  to  20  per  cent !  Almost  all 
those  who  underwent  operations,  particularly  amputations,  died.  —  Max 
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NoriluM  with  till'  ■^lavwtinoas  of  ;i  newspaper  n?j)ort4'r  doscribes  the  euilier 
condition  of  the  greatest  hospital  in  Paris  ;  •  Tn  tlio  lower  halls,  which 
lacked  light  and  air.  there  were  no  1)<m1<  On  the  tiled  tloor  lay  heaps  of 
straw,  and  upon  tliese  pallets  the  siek  crowded  each  other,  packed  tO}4ether 
like  heniniis  in  a  cado.  On  one  occasion  when  Louis  the  Saint  visited  the 
hospitui,  tlie  straw  up«  n  wliich  the  miserable  creatures  were  rolling  was  so 
frightfully  tilthy,  stinking  and  rotten  tliat  the  king  in  aflright  ordered 
fresh  straw  to  be  brought  at  once  froni  the  Louvre  and  spread  out  in  the 
halls.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  beds  were  furnished,  but  the 
situation  of  the  sick  was  in  no  way  improved  thereby.  In  one  bed  of 
moderate  width  lay  L  3  or  t>  .sick  persons  beside  each  other,  the  feet  of  one 
to  the  liead  of  another,  children  beside  gray-headed  olil  men,  indeed,  in- 
credilde  but  true,  men  and  women  intermingled  together.  In  the  same  bed 
lay  individuals  alfeetetl  with  infectious  diseases  beside  others  only  slightly 
unwell  :  on  the  same  couch,  body  against  body,  a  woman  groaned  in  the 
pangs  of  labor,  a  nursing  infant  writhed  in  *  onvuisions.  a  typhus  patient 
burned  in  the  delirium  of  lever,  a  consumptive  coughed  his  hollow  cough 
and  a  victim  of  .some  disea.se  of  the  skin  tore  with  Curious  nails  his  infer- 
nalh'  itching  integument.  Medical  service  was  delicient.  the  medical 
ilireclious  scarcely  followetl  and  the  choice  of  remedies  very  limited.  The 
patients  often  lacked  the  greatest  necessaries.  The  most  miserable  food 
was  doled  out  to  them  in  insuflicient  (luautity  and  at  irregular  intervals. 
The  nuns  wen?  in  the  habit  of  feeding  with  confectionery  those  patients 
who  seemed  to  them  pious  enough,  or  at  least  those  who  reele«l  off  their 
rosaries  with  sufficient  zeal,  but  the  body  ex:hausted  by  disease  required 
not  sweets^  but  cried  out  for  meat  and  wine.  Sucli  food,  however,  the  sick 
never  received  in  profusion,  save  when  it  was  brought  to  them  by  the 
wefdthy  citizens  flnom  the  city.  For  this  purpose  the  doora  of  the  hospital 
stood  open  day  and  night.  Any  one  oonld  enter ;  any  one  bring  whatever 
he  wished ;  and  while  the  sick  on  one  day  might  be  half-starved,  on 
another  day  they  might  very  likely  get  immoderately  drunk  and  kill  them- 
selves by  overloading  their  stomachs.  The  whole  bnilding  fairly  swarmed 
with  the  most  horrible  vermin,  and  the  air,  of  a  morning,  was  so  |>esti- 
ferons  in  the  sick^wards,  that  nurses  and  inspectors  did  not  venture  to 
enter  them  without  a  sponge  saturated  with  vinegar  before  their  mouths. 
The  bodies  of  the  dead  ordinarily  lay  24  hours,  and  often  longer,  upon  the 
deathlsed  before  they  were  removed,  and  the  other  sick  during  this  time 
were  compelled  to  share  the  bed  with  the  rigid  corpse,  which  in  this  in- 
fernal atmosphere  soon  began  to  stink,  the  green  carrion^ilies  swarmed 

about  Whoever  has  not  had  enough  of  these  revolting  details  will 

find  them  still  more  highl}*  colored  in  the  monograph  regarding  the  HOtel- 
Dieu  publislied  in  1S67  by  Dr.  Pietra-Santtt."  Under  Louis  XVI.  each 
patient  was  first  furnished  with  his  own  bed,  the  sexes  were  separated^ 
children  placed  b}'  themselves,  attention  given  to  better  nourishment  and 
the  feeding  of  the  sick  by  the  donations  of  the  charitable  done  away  with. 
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'•Atcuriiin<;ly  in  a  fVnv  iiionlhs  the  mortality  sunk  from  25  to  13  per  wo! 
Tlic  mediaeval  condition  of  atlkirs,  iiowcver,  was  perceptible  down  to  i^ei 
own  times,  and  until  towards  the  close  of  the  seventies,  wlifn  the  oM 
hospiUil  was  torn  down  and  a  new  building  ert'cU'd  on  liu-  samv  aiUi 
Even  the  laiLcr  does  not  correspond  with  Gerniaii  ideas  of  hygiene."  Such 
was  the  condition  of  affairs  almost  fvorywiiere.  and  it  was  not  until  thi- 
introduction  of  clinical  instruction  that  the  situation  was  somewhat  im 
proved.  A  new  chapt<»r  in  this  department  of  the  healinjj  art  was  ojH-n»_-(i 
particularh'  by  the  pioneer  Joseph  II.  in  Vienna,  thoujzh  it  was  nut  until 
the  uiiddle  of  our  own  century  that  hospitals  generally  were  tlK»r«»i!ffhly  re- 
formed. How  horrible  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  hospitiiU  were  at  liu 
close  of  the  ISth  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  may  be  judsred 
frouj  the  fact  tliat  in  some  places,  e.  g.  Frankfort  on  tlieMain.  eveu  physi- 
cians declined  hospital  service  as  e<|uivalent  to  sentence  of  death 

The  physician  of  the  last  century,  like  the  ancient  periwig,  was  even 
in  externals  a  very  different  kind  of  man,  at  least  on  festive  occasions. 
ft*om  ijther  men.  and  was  then  recognized  as  certainly  by  his  dress  as  an- 
many  of  our  mcKlcrn  '-precise  followers"  of  iEsculapius.  or  cbarlataw 
d'exactitiule,  —  a  kind  i)eculiar  to  our  century  —  by  the  fashionabk  cut 
of  their  clothing,  their  universal  greetings  and  rapid  gait,  their  imfiertoib- 
able  amiability  and  the  themaoraeter.  stethoscope,  percussion-hammer  etc 
etc.  peeping  oat  of  tbeir  coAt-pocket.  As  at  that  time  a  cap  was  placed 
upon  the  doctor's  bead  in  gradoatioa,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  phy 
sicianB  at  an  earlier  period  belonged  to  the  clerical  professioD,  so  In  later 
life,  when  called  upon  to  represent  a  physician,  he  wore  a  flesh-colored  or 
scarlet  coat  (scarlet  was  the  color  of  the  medical  guild,  black  that  of 
theologians,  yellow  that  of  lawyers the  procuring  of  which  would  have 
cost  old  Helm  150  marks  before  his  entrance  uix>n  practice  in  Berlin,  if  he 
bad  not  received  a  present  of  one.  The  coat  even  belonged  to  medical 
|M>litics.  [The  regulation  full-dress  costume  of  the  Kngiisfa  physician  of 
the  lost  century'  consisted  of  a  weIl-iK>wdered  wig,  silk  coat  and  breeches  ' 
(short;  with  stockings,  buckled  shoes,  lace  ruffles,  cap^  and  last,  though  by 
no  means  least,  a  gotd^headed  cane.  In  cold  weather  there  was  added  U> 
this  costume  a  muff  for  preserving  the  dellca3*  of  touch  in  feeling  the  palae 
of  his  patients.  According  to  Jeaflteson,  the  last  of  the  silk-ooatad  physi- 
cians in  Kagland  was  Br.  Henry  Revell  Reynolds,  one  of  the  attendants 
upon  George  III.,  and  in  his  day  the  Bmmmel  of  the  Faculty'.  H.] 

Werlhof.  however,  at  bis  fleeund  inarriaiee some  Tariations  from  (be  svtld- 
eostume  were  permitted  even  at  ibie  day  —  wore,  inslead  of  the  ordinary  icarlet  coad 

oae  of  violet-colored  velvet.  This  wedding  of  Werlliof's,  who  bj  the  way  ^um  weahhr 
from  the  begiiininc.  furriislu'.s  us  with  .some  intere.stinjc  inforniatioii  as  to  the  docneftic 
arranyjemonts  and  customs  ot  wrl!  to-do  phjvsicinns  of  the  l^'tH  ccnftirr  llr  hud  a 
parlor  d«'iorated  with  elaborate  tap*»>try  i  wi-  find,  however,  no  mriiti^-ii  of  a  waitmn- 
room  with  its  table  covered  with  literature,  mvh  as  i«  seen  with  some  farnuu*  doctors 
and  profesDort  at  the  present  dny),  with  high  arnachaire  of  walont  uphalslefed  ia 
Utrecht  red  velvet,  i  Venetian  mirror  and  a  chandelier  of  lock^erystal.  A4i<Haia|[ 
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thi-  roonj  was  a  hall  decorated  iti  piaster,  whose  tnbles  were  adorned  with  brilliant 
damauk  and  glittering  silver.  On  the  jrround-fioor  were  .«».'t  out  two  tables,  25  covers 
for  the  house^ervants  and  their  friends,  atid  2b  fur  the  poor  pensioners  of  the  family. 
Each  poor  person  received  from  the  bridegroom  two  gulden,  and  Frau  Sarah,  the 
bridle  (a  widow),  jsave  each  of  the  servants  a  *'  Lammefldnkaten"  provided  with  a 
nag.* — The  coachman*B  father  had  to  be  carried  home  he  got  so  drunk.  Haller 
was  present,  and  his  valet,  an  Italinn,  made  vain  efforts  to  kis»  Sarah's  waiting-maid. 
Rhinewino  wn«  cent  hy  the  elec  tor  of  Cologne.  Finallj  sweet  Constantia  wine  was 
handed  aiiont  in  small  cut  \'eiietian  glasses,  lliiller  delivered  an  epithalamiinn 
The  chori.stcr.H  nung  a  hjiuu  before  the  door  eic.  (Rohlfsi.  Compare  these  liirunge- 
ments  and  this  wedding  with  that  of  Felix  Plater!  And  h  great  many  of  the  weddings 
of  physicians  durin|E  the  18th  century  must  have  passed  off  like  that  of  Plater. 

The    Corps  of  medical  savages    and  the  superstition  which  served 
their  i>ur|i(>ses,  although  the  former  were  subjected  to  li>gal  proceedings 
and  tbo  latter  waii  o[)po8ed  hj  the  so-called  '^enlightenment**  of  that  time 
(of  which,  however,  we  observe  no  traces  among  the  masses  even  to-day), 
were  in  the  18th  century  very  givat  ami  almost  as  motley  and  manifold  in 
form  as  in  the  depth  of  the  Middle  Ages.   In  no  department  of  human 
activity  has  liconsetl  and  nnlicensed  charlatanry*  been  ever  better  rewarded 
than  in  medicine  ;  and  naturally,  for  ''primitive  medicine"  everywhere  was 
based  almost  entirely  ui^on  it.   Besides  apothecaries  and  their  apprentices, 
who  still  dabbled  in  medicine  to  the  ver}'  limits  of  propriet}*.  there  were 
among  the  so-called  **  Volk^rzte*':   grocers,  book -sellers,  printers,  confee- 
tionern.  merchants  and  traders,  mountebanks,  tooth-doctors,  midwivcs, 
medical  students,'  preachers,  chemists  and  their  assistants,  distillers, 
rummogers  of  all  kinds,  Jews,  shepherds,  doctores  bullati,  old  women, 
eonjorort*,  executioners'  and  their  following,  sieve^makers,  Tliuringiau 
peddlers  of  water  and  olitiiten.*  uroscopists,  herniotomists  (who  also  cut 
away  the  testicles),  root  (Meddlers,  bath-keepers,  dealers  in  nostrums  etc.  etc. 
And  this  rabble  was  oonspicnous  in  the  country  fhr  down  into  the  present 
century  ;  indeed,  even  to  day  it  has  not  entirely  died  out,  and  our  laws 
permitting  freedom  of  occupation  are  fast  filling  its  ranks  again.'  That 
among  the  common  people  it  was  directed  to  touch  the  band  of  an  eze- 

1.  Probably  sonietlniti;  like  tmr  niodoin  "  VmTi"^le>i".    (II.  > 

'1.  Ill  the  year  171»)  the  stiuliosus  medicinse  Ephraim  (ieriohius  was  lined  'Zb  iniperiaU 
for  practising  medicine,  and  again  50  imperial  for  a  second  offence,  so  that  his 
practice  ninsk  certainly  have  been  profitable.  A  predecessor  of  this  fellow,  llke- 
w  ise  named  Ephralm,  in  the  year  1985  forged  a  diploma  and  practised  on  the 

streusrtli  of  it. 

3.  An  executioner  was  appointed  Prussian  'Hofarzt"  icourt-i)hysician)  as  late  as 
the  beginning  <»f  the  ISth  century. 

4. 4iee  note  page  — 

Ill  the  year  1877  tlic  "  Doctorbiiuennii  "  lloliemiester  in  the  I'aviuian  highlands 
had  more  than  looo  i):itietits  from  the  higher  and  highest  classi's.  The  peasants 
must  not  lie  blamed  too  much  if  they  do  not  escape  from  medical  superstition. 
Free  trade  helps  the  quacks  so  much  that  in  Bavaria  in  1874  there  were  altogether 
1198  <9ll  men  and  245  women  i  ;  in  1K75  there  were  vm  ;  in  1876, 1396.  We  see 
the  nmtter  improves  ('sch  year!  In  18{H)  there  were  in  Bavaria  and  baxony  more 
quacks  than  phy.HiciHiis ! 
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cuted  felon  tor  tlir  cure  of  epiiop^y.  ;im(1  that  luuny  i>lUev  sinper>titi>ni!» 
procedures  were  i)iactisi'(l.  cun  excite  iio  wonrU'r.  for  tliev  are  still  iti  voirne 
in  the  present  d:iy.  and  llu  v  seem  tlu'  k'^.s  n maikuble  in  the  ISth  i-entm  " 
becuuse  a  regular  system  of  popular  schools  nowhere  existed.  Hut  it  is 
rather  remarkable  to  observe  complete  pagan  ntedical  superstition  in  full 
bloom  in  the  enlighteoed  18th  century,  even  among  the  weiuen  of  the 
highest  clerical  honors.  Yet  a  regular  i)agan  amulet  wat  foond  in  1749  on 
'the  breast  of  the  prince  bishop  Anselm  Franz  of  Wurzbarg,  count  of  Ingel- 
beim,  after  bis  death.  —  The  author  of  the  *'ArUney-Tenfrer**  remarks  on 
this  subject  as  follows : 

**V"er3' easily  can  ihe  overjjrown  Ivmp>ri<  i  pJuHter  over  the  eye  of  the  common 
man,  who  holds  entire!}'  to  the  opinion  that  it  makes  no  ilifferonce  whether  the 
>fedicu8  be  leBrncd  or  nnU'arned,  pn)viding  only  he  has  many  experitnenta  Mn<i  soni.' 
wagoo'loads  of  written  pre^criptious  and  tricks,  as  if  the  whole  an  of  medicine 
consisted  in  this.  Thus  be  can  readily  give  him  sdviee.  Therefore  they  have  no 
scraples  in  going  for  coansel  in  their  bodily  necessities  to  alt  sorts  of  evil  nnd 
mischisvoDs  fellows,  such  as  Jews,  gipwest  tooth-pullers,  hangman's  apprentices,  old 

woinon,  witfhrs  -  snothsnyor?'.  macicmns,  out-ptjf«e8,  vagabond  Salt  in  banco  and 
mountebanks  :iriil  .*iich  conieniptiblo  riff-rafi"."  ...  That  such  f»-l!ow^  are 
endured  i.s  due  to  tbe  fact  "  that  the  authorities  are  blinded  by  Satan,  and  the  apothc* 
caries  are  permitted  to  sell  poison  to  cnrsed  Jews,  alchemists,  baib'serTants  and 
ignorant  quacks,  while  dabsters,  calf-doclors  and  rag-pickers,  magicians,  witches, 
crystallomancers,  soothsayers,  conjurors  and  other  mancipia  of  the  devil  are  allowed 
to  practig^  medicine  "  .    Example."  nf  ciirf>«  :  "  One  dpvir.s  horn!  '^fivt*  to  ail 

tilt'  .sick  who  consulted  him  a  little  rasped  or  pulverized  M)!:ut  ^-bone,  so  itiat  in  one 
year  almost  all  the  bones  of  thieves  and  murderers  which  he  could  collect  from  the 
(nnmerons)  Hallows  and  wheels,  were  swallowed  down.  With  such  unicorn-  and 
heart-powders  the  devil  doctor  ",  whom  the  author  accuses  rathi  r  of  bein^:  a  t^uborner 
of  such  ca.ses  than  ii  blockliead,  "knows  how  to  comfort  his  pati«nits,  although  in 
Jure  I'nnnnifd  and  sub  pciMva  fKcnramunicaf inrit*;  and  pxanclr.rntionis  it  is  vptt 
strictly  forbidden  to  Christians  to  seek  counsel  and  aid  from  Jews  in  their  sickne>s.'' 
Even  a  blind  Jew  was  an  uroscopisl;  another  sent  from  a  distance  a  purj^ative. 
which  "  not  only  brought  away  from  the  woman  concerned  the  fruit  of  her  body, 
to  wit  2  twins,  but  also  put  an  end  to  her  own  life."  f'!)  Then  "  the  Alcumistic 
Societ}",  after  losint:  nil  posse-sions  and  jioods  in  searchinjr  nfter  tho  philosophers" 
(Jtonp,  and  hlowiiiL'  tlicni  uj)  tin  rlnmncv"  also  dabl>les  in  medicine.  "When  such 
an  Alt-Kuhmisiic  medicaster  had  given  to  a  sick  peasant,  who  was  prostrated  by 
fever,  some  of  his  murderous  mercurius  vitas  the  patient  at  once  became  sick  even 
unto  death,  and  the  next  day  proceeded  ad  patres  Similar  things  were  done  also 
by  *' certain,  covetous,  inexperienced,  careles.s.  bibulous,  perjured,  fool  hardy  and 
dcceiff'til  spot hpfHries  ",  well  n-  Ivv  thr  '  riomante«  nr  iii..-(  Opief!<.''  Hut,  and  this 
is  the  worst  ot  all,  we  liiid  tneii  exeelleut  i'racticos,  wliu  jm  ruiit  ilie  sick  to  bring 
their  urine  to  the  house,  and  from  its  appearance  diagnosticate  the  disease. '   It  is  true 

1.  "Art/.ncy  'I'eulTcI  odei  kurzer  Discnr^  dai  iim  dit'seni  Krt/.-M  rdnr «;clne  I^iiveab^e- 

/o;;en,  tuiil  wic  tiickisih,  busliattuud  uiglistig  '  etc.,  by  Ananias  llorer,  1721.  ill.) 

2.  In         a  mm  of  7U  yeari  was  burned  as  a  witeU ;  ill  17M  a  niaglciau  wa^i  con- 

demned to  death ;  In  YiSfl  a  inaidtfn  of  13  veal's,  and  In  1754  one  of  14  years,  was 
f\ciut»Ml  a>  a  wit<'b,  and  in  17.">0and  I7.sj  in  <  ;i;inis  tlif  last  witclies  wer»'  burned? 

3.  Zininici  uiiiim  sai«l  tliai.  from  llussia  to  Switzci  laml.  In*  was  ivuardeU  as  a  gn  at 

prjictitioncr,  who  li.nl,  iiislciul  of  bonks,  a  l;u;;e  nuiul>er  ut  luiiic  gbis^Mf>.  in 
wlileh  Ui«*  doctor  ordinarily  urinated  hinisttlf. 
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■we  t\u<\  more  of  thesf  pliy.sicians  than  is  fiood,  and  iminv  n  e<)mmf»nciTi<:  prncticus, 
a)(aiiifst  his  wiil  uttU  witli  the  highest  chagrin,  is  forced  to  allow  such  quackerv,  lest 
<itherwise  be  lose  his  patients  and  acquire  a  bad  reputation  wUb  the  common  people. 
Por  mftaj  miserly  people  avoid  calliiijE  in  a  physician  in  order  to  save  a  florin  or  so. 
For  a  bataen  (coin)  they  call  in  a  nrinist  and  piss^prophet."  "Of  all  external  diseases, 
Lowever.  we  can  see  nothin};  in  the  urine,  nor  can  we  tell  whether  flif  patient  has 
taken  shortly  bcforp  some  rhftbarbani  i  tho  favorite  reinptly  of  Fr»-(lerick  tlic  Great), 
*  seniia-leavcs,  saffron  or  the  like,  whether  he  exercises  vigorously  or  h»8  drutik  much, 
by  all  of  which  the  urine  is  very  frequentlj*  altered. "  In  veterinary  practice  much* 
dependence  was  placed  on  exorcisws  and  witches.  "  What  then  is  the  good  of  such 
pijss-quackery  and  open  deceit,  which  ought  jastly  to  shame  the  very  Inngs  {vitals)  of 
»n  honorable  roan  and  a  graduated  person."*  '*  When  now,  thrvngh  the  traiiBmisFioD 
of  other  liquorum.  perchance  the  urine  of  a  horse,  cow,  ass  or  other  beast,  or  indeed 
of  hi.s  own  iirinr  /  thorc  is  an  example  nf  sin-li  a  onxf  t.  a  ridiculous  .indiritim  has  been 
wormed  out  of  these  Kiidionilnis,  whereby  they  prostitute  themselvi's  individually 
iktid  collectively  and  full  into  nndjiug  di.Htfrace  and  contempt,  who  can  have  any 
sympathy  with  them?'* — Such  au  uroscopist  advised  a  clergyman  who  had  the 
dropsy  to  be  bled  (the  same  thing  is  done  by  regular  graduates  to4ay !),  and  the 
]H»tient  died  under  the  operation.  —  Moreover  medical  practice  was  undertaken 
by  **  over-curious,  impertinent  women,  old  weather^prophetesses,  midwives,  procu- 
rf»s«te.<5  fi  iuale  nurses  or  orhpr  trnmprry,  who  have  spent  in  n-velry  or  evaporated  with 
♦  Hid  of  their  husbands  tlioir  own  mentis"  "Thpy  hackle  tlio  nuMjicum  (tout 
comine  cbez  nous!),  give  beliiiul  the  dotlor  .s  iiack  a  powder  of  pearls,  emerald, 
unicorn,  bezoar^  and  gold"  etc.  A  hag  of  this  sort  gave  "a  few  years  ago  to  a  pious, 
noble  woman  who  ky  in  the  severe  pangs  of  labor,  a  spoonful  of  aqna  fortis,  with  the 
comforting  assurance  that  as  this  water  had  the  power  to  separata  from  each  other 
gold  and  silver,  so  by  its  influ)  nee  the  child  would  speedily  be  separated  from  its 
mother.  B:if  tliey  found  alter  the  ?!<»vereat  nnjruiph  and  sufTetiit^r  that  this  water 
fonid  separate,  nnt  iho  cliild  fV  ni  the  mother,  but  thf  smil  from  tlio  body,  for  in  a 
f»?w  hours  mother  atid  child  expired.  — That  in  Italy  cbarlaiani.sm  wa.s  even  worse 
than  in  Germany  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Goethe  s  "  Italieniscbe  Reise": 
"At  Malo  (in  Naples)  I  saw  a  punchinello,  who  was  quarreling  with  a  little  moalci^ 
on  a  platform  of  boards,  above  which  was  a  balcony  where  a  very  pretQr  maiden  sold 
her  favors.  Beside  the  monkey's  platform  a  quaLk  sold  to  the  faithful  his  arcana 
«»rainsf  all  evils'  .  --[Rven  in  sober-mtinied  England  charlatanism  of  all  grades  and 
varieties  reaped  a  rich  harvest.  We  need  only  mention  the  name.*  of  .Inanna  Stevens, 
whose  specilicb  for  «tone  were  purchased  by  the  government  for  .£;>000,  alter  having 
received  a  certificate  as  to  their  efficacy,  which  bears  not  only  the  names  of  many 
noble  lords,  but  even  those  of  Cheselden,  Hawkins  and  Sharp;  Mrs.  Mapp^  or 
**  Crasy  Salty  of  Epsom",  whose  reputation  as  a  bone-setter  was  rather  enhanced 
than  impaired  by  habits  of  drunkenness;  James  Graham,  whose  " Templum  iSscu- 
lajdo  Saei um  "  in  FiOndon.  with  its  "  celestial  lu-d  "  ;ritnranteeing  to  the  occupsnits 
thereof  tlie  bIe?^Ptnir  of  afjundani  and  beautit'ul  progeny  at  tlie  tnodeiate  rate  of  .tlUU 
per  night,  wa.s  a  fitting  monument  of  iia.  founder,  half  fool,  half  knave;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ijoutherbourg,  whose  marvelous  cures  by  the  imposition  of  their  hands  excited  the 


1.  A  short  time  ago  a  elrcie-physleian  was  buried  in  the  cotinti-y  who  had  acquired 

great  reputation  by  the  practice  of  nr(»7tcopy,  while  a  nifularly  gra^liiated  phy^ 
Htcinn  in  the  city  has  obtained  a  fortune  by  tlie  same  means.  And  we  write  no 

in  1709,  but  1H7.7! 

3.  A  fttone  of  musk-like  oilui  from  tlie  stomach  of  a  kind  of  goat  in  the  (,  aucasus. 
Mfraoulou.s  powers  were  ascritMHl  to  it. 
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admiration  of  the  metropolis  abont  1789;  Dr.  Myersbach,  the  parebaser  of  a  me<lica1 

degree  at  Erfurt  on  what  in  more  recent  times  is  known  nn  the  "  Philadflphia 
system",  and  whuin  Leiuuiu  strove  to  drive  into  his  merited  obscurity ;  and  [inalij 
tbftt  prince  of  charlauns,  St.  John  Ijong,  the  besa  ideal  of  a  handsome,  witty  and 
acQle  Irish  impostor,  for  whose  love  a  host  of  noble  and  gentle  Indies  lanimishcdl  im 

vain.   The  latter,  however,  boloniis  to  the  present  oentory.   The  victims  of  th^ff* 

higli-toiied  eharliitiiiis  of  tluj  Kii);lish  metropolis  were  of  cotirFe  chi<  (Iy  of  thv  iK-ttfr 
classes.  J5iit  what  tiiiist  liave  ijeen  the  condition  of  affairs  amon^  the  more  iitDoraur 
and  iiliteruic  population  of  tlu-  proviiiciul  cilie*>  and  in  country  districts?  H.] 

Dnrinsr  tUe  whole  isth  century  the  surjyeoiii*  wore  still  strictly  .«*«*|>n- 
luted  fiuiii  the  physicians,  even  in  education.  Nor  were  Uuy  cbteeiuetl  an 
equal  in  rank  with  the  latter,  purLicularl}'  in  (Jermany.  where  the  j^uild 
orgaDlzatioD  was  likewise  preserved.  It  was  the  French  Revolution  ami 
its  influence  upon  other  nations  which  finally  brought  about  the  eciuality 
of  surgeons  and  phystciaos,  and  the  guild-surgeons,  like  the  guilds  them- 
selves, received  their  coup  de  grace.  This  change  was  inaugurated  by  tbe 
abolition  of  the  18  Universities  or  Faculties  and  tbe  15  Colleges  de 
Medicine  of  France  in  1792,  together  with  that  of  tbe  8ociete  Royaie  <le 
M^icine  (founded  li7G>  ami  tbe  Acad^mie  de  Chirurgic  (founde<I  in 
1731).'  Their  place  was  taken  by  the  Soci^tds  librcs  de  Medicine.  Tbe 
two  distinct  branches  of  medicine  and  surger>'  were  now  united  into  one 
department  of  general  medicine. 

The  18lh  century  not  only  introduced  a  class  of  SUrgeons  possesK<><1. 
on  the  whoir,  of  a  .scientific  education  and  devoted  to  general  surgery,  Imt 
also  specialists  in  individual  liranche.H.  particularly  scientific  oculists.  Vt«t 
even  Home  of  these  (as  here  and  then*  at  the  prt^sent  day)  l»y  trav«dlinir 
about  !ic<|uired  a  inedia*v;il  mikI  ;uu>mal<»n«  sort  of  practice,  wliicli  comprlUHl 
them  to  compete  with  ilic  kindred  ••travelling  eyc-dc^troyers  still  wi<lely 
diffused  throughmit  the  couuiry. 

Surgical  instruction,  at  least  in  tiic  hui^er  states,  was  <riven  in  sj>ecial 
institutions  or  in  the  univer:5ilies.  and  in  Germany  the  (tennaii  iniiiruagc 
was  employed  in  the  instruction  of  surgeons,  though  not  in  that  of  phy- 
sicians. The  reipiired  knowledge  was  no  longer  obtained  exclusively  (Votu 
members  of  the  guild.  Vet  for  the  lower  class  of  surgeons  tbe  old  mcthorl 
was  still  followctl  in  many  places.  In  Strassburg  tbe  Chirurgi  and  Tonsores 
at  tbe  university  were  so«cnlled  *'  Students  of  the  minor  roll  and  their 
number  flrequenth'  equalled  or  cveu  exceeded  that  of  the  medical  students 
proper.  Their  examination  was  not  made  before  tbe  faculty,  but  before  a 
colleague  of  the  guilds,  associated  with  the  professor  of  anatomy.  Before 
examination  tbey  were  i^iuired  to  exhibit  an  indenture  and  evidence  of 
five  years'  service  in  the  city^  though  in  different  universities  tlie  require* 
ments  were  different. 

The  conditions  of  instruction  in  ttie  branches  of  surgery  and  midwifer)' 

1.  Dy  tUlH  »boliti<iu  charlaUiiii^iii  acquired  !>uul>  a  control  over  medical  ediicatinn  tlmt 
tlie  arrangement  was  soon  abamlonel.  In  Germany  the  decnreo  of  ISW  autborixinft 
freedom  for  medical  iKitnliery,  liax  not  yet  brought  us  quite  to  tills  point. 
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f  whii-fi  woiT  always  looked  upon  as  belonging  together)  had  first  iinpioved 
in  France,  or  rather  they  had  developed  here  further  mid  hii^her,  in  im- 
n)edliat4}  connection  with  tiie  preparations  and  ac(|uisiuons  of  the  17th 
century.  This  was  occasioned  especially  liy  the  fac  t  lli at,  at  the  instance 
of  la  Peyronie  and  partly  too  at  his  expense,  chairs  of  instruction  in 
surgery  had  been  erected  in  Paris  and  Montpellier  f  1724).  The  "(Miaritc" 
(founded  1727)  was  from  its  foundation  an  institution  tor  the  insLruction 
of  military  physicians.  The  foundation  of  the  Socit'  te  d»'  ("lururgie  iu  1731, 
however,  was  of  the  greatest  intlnence  u|Kin  the  elev;iiioi!  t)f  surgery  in 
France.  This^institution.  on  tin'  riholition  of  the  Collcgi*  de  St.  (Time  iu 
1753.  was  raised  into  the  Arad'Hiic  df  Chirurgie.  which  latter,  on  the 
f<  Hiiiii  ition  in  17nr>  <^f  iIk' Aeadt'Uiie  Fran<;ai>e,  was  nu-rged  into  the  medical 
liepartment  of  this  institution.  The  so-called  "Kcole  pratifjue  ".  established 
in  17r>(>,  in  which  :i  Dcbuull  and  a  Chopart  (174o-17S>5)  t*iil>se(]nenlly 
taught,  was  d.  >i-iH'd  for  the  praclit  al  education  of  surgeons  Desault 
particularly  marks  an  epoch  in  tin-  history  of  surgical  instruction,  since  in 
17Ha,  as  president  of  the  li«'>lel-L>ieu.  he  opened  the  first  surgical  clinic  in 
France,  and  taught  and  o|>erated  hei*e  three  hours  cvt  ry  Juorning.  By  his 
lectures  on  surgical  anatomy  l»e  thus  gave  to  surgical  in.struction  th:i| 
deeper  and  more  secure  foun  1  ttion.  which  up  to  this  period  it  had  generally 
lacked,  fin  England  the  barbers  and  surgeons  continm-tl  to  form  a  single 
coi  poiaiKtn  until  1745.  and  the  Ro3-al  College  of  Surgeons  was  not  iucor- 
IXimted  until  ISOo.  Surgical  instruction  was  imparled  hy  memlK-rs  of  the 
<*ompany  of  surgeons,  by  the  hospital  sui*geons  and  by  such  professors  of 
anat<»my  as  existed  in  the  universities.  James  Rae.  lecturer  on  surgery  to 
the  ('ollege  of  Surgeons  in  Fidinburuh.  gave  practical  liiscourses  on  cases 
of  imjvortance  in  the  Royal  Infn  inary"  for  some  y«'ars  prior  to  1 772.  and 
ma}'  thus  \w  called  the  first  teacher  of  clinical  surgery  in  Kdinl)urgh.  The 
Monros  also  lecturetl  on  surgery  as  well  as  atiaiomy.  but  it  was  not  until 
1803  that  a  distinct  chair  of  clinical  surgery  was  established  in  the  Fniver- 
sit}-  of  Hdinhurgh.  in  direct  opposition  to  the  remonslrances  of  Alex. 
Monro  (Secundus).  In  I80i;  a  Royal  I'rofessor  of  Military  Surgery  was 
also  ap|K>intc<l  after  similar  opijosition.  but  a  chair  of  systematic  surgery 
was  not  createtl  until  as  late  as  1  S3 1.  The  first  incumlient  of  the  latter 
chair  was  John  William  Turner,  who  was  succeetleil  on  his  death  in  1835 
by  Sir  Chas.  Bell.  The  Tniversity  of  fi lasgow  receivetl  a  professor  of  sur- 
gery in  1815,  and  the  ruiversity  of  Dublin  not  antil  1849.  Generally  the 
subjects  of  anatomy  and  surgciy  wei'e  taught  daring  the  18th  century  by 
the  same  professor.   ( H . )  ] 

Practical  (private)  instruction  in  midwifery  was  first  imparted  to  men 
by  the  elder  Gr^goire  fh>m  the  \'ear  1720  onward.  The  midwives,  how- 
ever, atlll  had  their  own  public  institution  for  instruction  In  the  HOtel- 
Dieu,  as  they  had  In  the  preceding  centur\ .  The  participation  of  men  in 
this  instruction  was  strictly  prohibited,  even  when  In  1797  the  school  for 
midwives  was  removed  to  the  Maternity,  where  theoretical  Instruction^ 
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whicb  had  always  beeu  givon  by  men,  was  imparted  by  Baodelooqoe. 
Public  theoretical  lectures  at  least  on  midwifery  were  already  given  to  sor- 
geoDs  at  the  instanoe  of  la  Peyronie  in  1743 ;  practical  midwiflpfy  they 
learned  in  small  private  institutions,  or  in  their  own  practical  dntiea.  In 
Vienna  obstetrical  instruction  was  first  given  in  1748. 

In  Germany  tlio  first  impulse  to  the  improvement  of  surgical  instruc- 
tion was  given  by  lleister.  This  was  greatly  increased  by  Prussia  when 
the  preceding  Theatrnm  nnatomicum  was  converted  into  a  ('oilegium 
medico-chiniririoum  in  Herlin.  that  is  into  an  institution  for  the  education 
nf  military  p!!^  sicjuns  and  medico  chirurfxeons  for  the  low  country,  a 
change  cttected  in  by  Dr.  Holtzendorf,  StirL'«''>n  (Tcneral  of  Frederick 
William  I.  Krederick  II.  then  enlarged  the  institution.  It  was  remt>dele<i 
into  the  "Pepini^re''  in  17i»5.  :\iu\  re-christened  the  '"Friedrich-Wilhelras- 
Institut"  in  1S17,  and  has  continued  united  with  the  •  Medicinisch-chirur- 
gischen  Academic"  since  1811. 

A  '•Collegiujii-medico  cliirurgicum  '  for  Saxony,  similar  to  the  Prussiuu. 
was  opened  in  Dresden  in  1748  by  Augustus  II.,  and  three  years  later  the 
first  suigical  clinic  was  added  to  it.  All  barbers*  and  bath-lceepers* 
apprenUoes  were  permitted  to  participate  in  the  instruction  and  the  prac- 
tical exercises,  on  tlie  payment  of  an  honorarium  of  36  marlts  and  some 
slight  fees.  Such  pupils  as  had  passed  the  examination  in  this  sch<iol  were 
required  to  be  admitted  into  the  guilds  of  barbers  and  bathers  with  the 
rank  of  ^'Masters"  without  any  fiirther  ceremony,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  being  preferred  before  others  in  the  assignment  of  places  of  business. 
The  institution  was  enlarged  in  1777^  a  teacher  of  dentistry  was  added,  and 
the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  increased.  The  same  kin^  in  1753  granted  a 
Collegium  merlicn  chirurgicum  for  the  Poles,  and  in  17^8  a  medical 
Academy  was  likewise  authorixed.  but  not  erected.  The  dinic  was  sup- 
plied with  a  hospiud  accomodating  1200  patients,  and  received  an  annual 
endowment  of  1*200  mark's  A  •«chool  for  niidwivos  was  erected  hi  1781, 
tc^etlier  witli  an  inslifitfion  for  the  education  of  »niJe  obstrtririatis. 

Tlie  improvemcni  of  siir^ii'al  instruction  exleudetl  far  bcvoiul  the 
b*)nndaries  of  .\ iisl ria  wlu  ii  .)osoi»li  II.  in  178.'),  throuiih  BrumbitlH.  opened 
the  Mediciniscli  (  iiii uit^isclic  Akudemie"  or  '•Joseijliinura",  and  also 
erteti'l  prrmanent  military  liu.spitals  in  I'rague.  liriinn.  Milan.  Muntua. 
Pesth.  Olmiitz  tte.  Before  this  tlie  guilds,  as  well  u.>>  ihu  business  of 
shaving  (still  united  with  that  of  surgery),  had  been  done  away  with, 
since  the  latter  occupation  was  not  consistent  with  the  title  of  Doctor  or 
Magister  of  surgery  and  medicine,  now  bestowed  upon  the  so>called  Medico- 
chirurgeons. 

The  medioo-chirucgical  ^'Josephs-Alcademie"  was  next  created,  in 
order  to  do  away  with  the  defects  regardii^  surgical  matters  ia  the  army. 
Here  two  classes  of  army<-surgcons  were  educated  :  the  first  class  became 
only  surgeons,  and  were  required,  after  the  completion  of  their  instructioo, 
to  serve  1 0  years  in  the  army  ;  the  second  class  attained  the  dsgi^  of 
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X>octor,  but  were  required  to  binil  themselves  to  15  years'  service,  instruc- 
tion in  medicine  was  im)mrt6d,  in  a  limiteii  degree,  to  the  latter  alone/ 
The  poptls  of  tlte  Josepliinum  were  chiefly  ordinary  barbers,  or  the  sons 
of  poor  officials  (these  canio  with  special  frequency  from  southern 
Germany),  who  were  able  to  educate  themselves  in  Vienna  because  instruc- 
tion here  was  free  of  expense.  Many  of  these  pupils  subsequently  attained 
^ent  skill,  and  obtained  important  positions  in  the  military  service  of 
other  German  states,  since  in  the  latter  there  was  still  n  i^caroit}*  of  good 
surgeons  even  down  into  tho  10th  century.  As  an  example  of  one  of  these 
surgeons,  and  a  memorial  of  one  who  died  without  fame,  though  a  practi- 
tioner of  the  best  kind,'  embalmetl  in  the  hearts  of  his  patients,  we  mention 
here  Ludwiir  Ranch  (1764-1836)  of  Arheilgen  near  Darmstadt,  educated 
in  the  Josepbinum  and  at  one  time  inilitary  *'Cbef "  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Ueeae  and  "  Stabsmedicus 

SKnes  the  life  and  education  of  Bauch  may  be  rega'rded  as  typical  of  the  career 
of  aortreon*;  in  the  last  ceiiturr,  and  have  ibere^we  a  eertain  valoe  in  the  hittOfJ  of 
culture,  we  introduce  the  foilowini:  ditaii-. 

Eauch,  the  son  of  an  official  who  lost  his  property  through  mining  speculations, 
entered  apon  his  surgical  apprenticeship  in  Butzbacb.  After  completing  his  term  of 
apprenticeship,  he  passed  his  guild-examination  in  Oiessen  and  reoeived  the  following 
certificate: 

"  We.  the  senior  sworn  and  t  xamined  Chlrurgi  in  the  city  and  fortress  of 
Oiessen,  testify  that  the  honoralilo  l.iulwig  liauch,  legitimate  son  of  the  sometime 
princely  Mnrrh-Comntissioner  Hauch  of  Echzel,  at  the  dato  utidernt  nth  written  did 
appear  before  uh  and  gave  us  due  notice  that  he  had  been  tor  three  years  a  pupil  of 
the  most  honorable  and  experienced  Conrad  Daub,  cbirurgus  juratne  and  cititen  of 
Butxbach,  and  with  hit  colleagaes  of  that  place,  at  the  end  of  which  period,  however, 
he  has  resolved,  in  God's  name,  to  enter  upon  the  years  of  travel  fixed  by  the  gnild 
•of  that  place  for  better  qualifieation  in  the  aforesaid  sttrjrei  v  Accordingly  he  prays 
us  to  this  end  to  furnish  him  n  rertificuto  of  the  eompletion  u\  his  instruction  and  of 
his  b«'lmvior  sub  si^iUo  of  this  princely  C'oliegiuni  chirur{;icum  ot  He»i5e,  and  to  enter 
hm  disclmrge  In  the  official  records  of  the  guild.  As  now  we,  in  complicance  with 
the  trntht  are  hoth  disposed  and  obliged  to  say,  of  our  own  knowledge,  that  the 
aforesaid  Lud.wiK  Ranch .  hns  gone  through  his  three  years  term  of  studj  in  three 
successive  years  down  to  the  annum  currenlera  et  datum,  and  in  the  .^^anie  has  not  onlj 
devoted  himself  to  the  learning  of  lau'lnlil)'  -mrcQry,  but  has  also  during  this  time 
been  trusty,  ohediont,  modest,  dilli^ent  (ii^nrcet,  honorable  and  <reiierany  praise- 
worthy in  hi«  boliii\  ior  n<  bcconu  s  an  upright  Studio>^u»  rhi rurj:iii-,  so  we  must 
declare  that  his  patron  lia.s  not  only  hwn  pleased  with  him  in  uii  re»f>ects,  gives  him 
this  public  testimony  and  would  gladly  have  retatnetl  him  for  a  longer  period  were 
it  not  to  his  disadvantage,  bat  we  most  also  state  that  we  can  say  of  him  nothing  bat 
that  his  mode  of  life  up  to  thi.s  time  has  been  such  as  to  give  evidence  of  (!ood  train* 
iag  and  an  exceptionally  praiseworthy  seal.   Accordingly  we  have  not  been  able  to 

1.  Aeeonlin^'  to  Fr.  Strohnieyei,  the  pupils  of  the  .To-^ephiiuim  niid  other  niedico- 
chirurgical  institutions  were  Ho<alted  "diplomiite  VVundatTZt*;.",  and  as  such 
were  general  physicians,  though  not  granted  liberty  to  change  residence  at  pleas- 
ure.  (MedicOHKhir.  Centralblatt,  18H4,  us.) 

5L  Be  died  in  Woi  tns,  Napoteon  I.  invested  him  with  tlie  erf»ssof  thel<egion  of  Honor 
with  his  own  hands  upon  the  battle-fiold,  because  he  treated  friend  and  foe  alike. 
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refnse  this  his  jwfi  petition,  but  have  nssentpfi  to  the  same,  and  bj  virtue  of  ibi? 
letter  before  the  guild  in  corpore  assembled,  :uul  wishing  the  candidate  God  s  bUf  .sir^, 
we  havt!  declared  him  free  and  discharged  Irom  hi.s  instructiou  so  Inudablj  completed 
Therefore  our  friendly  request  is  addressed  to  everyone,  and  particnUu-ly  to  oar 
mMten  and  •mployees,  tbftt  they  will  give  full  credence  to  this  open  letter,  villm^ 
receive  Ihe  before-mentioned  Lndwig  Bnuch,  by  reason  of  bie  completed  innwctien 
and  the  qualities  already  noticed,  into  all  fraternities,  offices,  gntlds  and  other  land- 
nble  aR5!Ociiition.«»  and  societies,  and  will  extend  ♦o  hhx\  corporate  qualification*  ar?- 
vaticenient  and  thfir  he«t  assistance  and  poo<l  \v;l!  in  all  proper  den'nnd.s.  Socb 
conduct  not  only  will  be  reco^ini/.e  with  due  thanks  and  true  service,  but  we  aJto  i^f* 
ready  and  prepared  to  reciprocate  on  all  similar  occasions.  In  witness  whereof  we 
have  not  only  snbscribed  this  certificate  with  bnr  own  hands,  bnt  have  also  affixed 
the  official  seal  of  oar  guild." 

Done  at  Giessen,  Januar}-  2,  1790. 
Joh.  Gottfr.  Christ.  Keller,  D.  i  Daniel,  with  a  squint  toward  :hp 

chirargus  juratus  ordinariuH.  contraclioo  of  Dr. )  Bergner,  (.'biruriciii> 

At  the  top  U  the  seal  of  Hesse.  At  the  bottom  the  seal  of  the  gnihl,  with  tb« 
inscription  "  Hasso-Giessenses  chirurjri".  This  seal  contains  above  a  sun  and  b  ner- 
ing  angel,  beneath  a  patient  upon  whose  left  arm  a  surgeon  in  his  sarneoD  s  gown  is 
performing  venesection. 

In  the  month  of  June  Rauch  vent  into  the  service  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesee  as 
snpernumerary  assistant  snrgeon  (in  the  landgrave's  own  regiment),  where  he  remained 
until,  on  the  first  of  September,  1788,  he  went  into  the  Austrian  service  in  the  t<^— nt 
Preiss  in  Vienna.   On  October  2  he  received  the  following  diploma: 

"His  Roman  Imperial  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty's  Counsellor,  Knight  of  th* 
Roman  Empire,  Lord  of  Oarpiano  in  Austrian  T.omhrxrdy,  actin,:  Chiriater  tn J 
Prntochinirgus  of  the  imperial  Roval  armies,  Doctor  ol  Snrjrery.  Director  of  toe 
Iini)erial  Royal  .losophine  medieo-chirurgical  Academy  and  uf  it8  educational  maiterti. 
Inspector  ot  all  iniiiiary  hospitals,  Brst  surgeon  of  the  noble  German  Bodj^uard, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Snrgery  at  Paris,  of  the  College  of  Snrgery  si 
Montpellier,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Bologna,  Mantna  and  Florence, 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Imperial  Royal  Academy  of  the  r.i!)eral  Arts  in  Vienna 
-  testifies  hereby  that  Rauch.  Ludwig,  a  native  of  Echxel  near  Darmstadt,  in  religion 
evangelical,  24  years  «)ld,  having  practised  in  the  military  hospital  in  Darmstadt,  has 
attended  the  medical  and  «nrt;ical  lect ure.s  in  the  Roval  Imperial  Jo-sephine  meiiieo- 
chirurgical  Academy,  and  has  displayed  both  in  his  studies  especial  assiduity  and  in 
the  treatment  of  internal  and  external  diseases  the  requisite  teal;  that  be  bas  been 
duly  examined  and  found  qualified  to  serve,  and  to  be  appointed,  assistant  snrgeoa* 
under  the  oversight  of  his  superiors,  in  His  Royal  Imperial  Mi^esty'.<)  army. 

Signed  at  Vienna  Oct.  2, 178B.  J.  Brambilla." 

In  1788  followed  a  campaign  in  Syrmia,  1789  in  Croatia,  Bosnia,  Servia,  1790  in 
Slavonia  and  Servia.  Survived  the  plague.^  Jan.  1, 1793  be  was  appointed  saperier 
surgeon  of  the  travelling  hospital  at  Heidelberg,  Weisseoburi:  and  Bagenan,  and  ti 
the  stationary  hospital  at  F^aden-Baden,  in  the  army-corps  of  the  upper  Rhine  under 

the  command  of  < Jrfinance-.Master  von  Wiirmfer.  Campai^.  blockade  of  T.and&a 
on  the  line  of  Wei.s.senbur^r  and  in  .AlKac**  —  17^4  he  became  a  reciinentMl  .--urgeon  id 
the  Hessian  service,  hav;ng  received  his  discbarge  from  the  Auiitrian  goveriimect. 


1.  I1ie  **Pest-m6dlcl**  and  "Fest^blrurgl"  of  earlier  date  died  out  In  the  ISthoenMiy. 
Franc  von  iSchraud  was  the  last  '*Generalpestdliector*'  In  A ustrla.  Tlie  **Tort«r»> 
doctors"  also  died  out. 
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Here  he  shared  in  the  campaign  near  Raatadt,  in  the  Palatinate,  near  Mayence,  on 
the  Sieg  and  near  Neuwied,  from  Rheingau  to  Bavaria.  In  IBOtl  was  appointed 
Staft'-suriieon  :  campaign  in  Prussia,  ISO!)  in  Austria.  There  as  major  surgeon  he 
waa  made  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  iu  1810  received  the  title  of  "Stabs- 
mediciu";  1811  eanpaign  to  Magdeburg,  Stettin  and  Dftmm,  paaaat  through  typhus 
Ufter;  1811  becomes  setnsl  "Stsbsraedicos"  with  the  direction  of  the  entire  medietl 
corps  of  the  fieM  hospitals  snd  their  attendants.  Campaigns :  1811  Dantsic,  1813 
Silesia,  1814  to  France.  1819  his  diploma  as  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  was 
renewed.  Signature  :  Macdonald.-  21  years  of  campaigning.  -  Snbsequpntly  Doctor 
emeritus  of  ilie  fat-uity  at  Gicsscn.  Kauch's  therapeutic  principles  were  fiio^e  of 
Brown,  which  were,  indeed,  for  a  long  time  almost  obligatory  in  the  Austrian  army. 

Sneh  a  career  was  certainly  adapted  to  form  capable  surgeons  and  humane 
physicians,  and  accordingly  many  of  the  Medico^orgeons  were  men  of  this 
eharaeter. 

The  JosephiDum,  which  was  unqaesttonably  of  very  great  importance 
in  the  Improvement  of  militaiy  medicine  and  the  elevation  of  the  position 
of  anny-physiclans  daring  the  last  century,  has  llkewfae  attained  historical 
aigniilcanoe  ftom  the  fact  that  Bnunbilla,  in  opposition  to  the  old-fashioned 
FacnlQ*,  extorted  the  recognition  of  surgeons  as  social  equals  of  other 
members  of  the  medical  profession  to  Austria.  When,  however,  no  distinc- 
tion was  made  between  physidans  and  surgeons,  the  Josephinnm  occupied 
a  diflBcuIt  position,  and  so  in  1820  it  was  closed  for  the  first  time.  In  1822 
it  was,  however,  reopened,  and  from  1824,  through  the  efforts  of  **Oberfeld- 
arzt"  Job.  Nepom.  Jsfordik,  it  was  provided  with  a  complete  curriculum  of 
instruction  like  a  university.  In  1848  it  was  once  more  closed  —  in  1852 
a  so-called  "  felddienstliches  Institut"  was  created  by  way  of  a  change  — 
then  again  opened  in  the  reactionar}'  period  of  1854,  but  in  1870  it  was 
done  away  with  as  a  distinct  institution  with  its  own  teachers  for  11  years, 
though  revived  once  more  in  1884. 

The  first  school  of  instructiou  In  midwifery  on  German  soil  existed  in 
Strassburg  under  the  elder  Fried  as  early  as  1728.  Tii  1737  a  genuine 
school  for  midwives  was  erected  here,  in  which  (until  1870)  instruction  in 
the  German  language  was  obligator}*,  because  the  students  did  not  under- 
stand French.  Only  rarely  was  a  pantllel  (X>nr8e  in  French  delivered  for 
the  benefit  of  pupils  fn>m  Lothringia  and  upper  Alsace. 

The  first  institution  for  the  education  of  ol)8tetriciuns  in  Germany  was 
erected  at  GOttingen  in  Hanover  in  1751,  and  was  under  the  direction  of 
the  ingenious  BDderer.  The  latter  (so  little  knowledge  and  fear  was  there 
of  infection)  was  also  the  teacher  of  practical  anatomy,  like  almost  all 
professors  of  surgery  ln>fore.  and  of  nii<lwitery  long  after  this  epoch. 
During  the  period  of  Kr>dorer8  activity  Ikmv  20-21  births  were  under 
observation  annually*.  In  Berlin  a  school  for  midwives  was  or^'unized, 
where  obstetrical  lectures  for  sui^geons  were  also  delivered.  In  the  year 
1788  the  same  arrangement  was  made  in  Jena,  in  1782,  through  tlu'  in- 
fluence of  Venel,  in  Bern,  and  in  1790  for  the  first  time  in  Marburg,  while 
such  :in  institution  had  been  founded  in  Kasscl  as  much  as  30  years  before. 

In  Wiirsbuig  C.  C.  von  Siebold  founded  a  famous  school  for  suigoons 
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and  oh3t«tricmn««.  and  piovidwl  ftirther  tbat  onl}*  siicli  surnroons  f»f  Uiv 
oity  and  coiuitiy  as  liad  bet*n  examined  by  a  comniis*»ion  sluuild  in*  received 
IV»r  instruction  therein.  The  requisites  for  admission  into  this  school  were 
Unit 

•  The  subject  must  posness  ^ood  morals,  sufticient  mental  capacity 
and  corporeal  strength,  a  sensitive  heaii.  knowledge  of  the  German  and 
Latin  langnuges,  of  course  perfection  in  arithmetic  and  writing,  sufficient 
means  fbr  the  purchase  of  books  and  {nstniments"  etc.,  from  which  we  maj 
infer  that,  even  as  hite  aa  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  persons  of  no  great 
•education  devoM  themselves  to  surgery,  and  that  a  high  preparatory  edu- 
cation was  out  of  the  question. 

In  Brunswick  the  pupils  of  the  school  of  surgeons  in  that  place  weie 
required  in  1780  to  assist  their  teachers  and  hosts  In  piHCtice,  i.  e.  in 
shaving.  Not  until  the^"  had  taken  out  their  matricula  were  they  fteed 
fW>m  the  buainees  of  shaving  and  permitted  to  wear  a  sword  and  carry  a 
cane  (I),  privileges  ntherwise  prohibitecl.  The  lectures  in  Brunswick  alao 
were  free,  but  were  delivered  very  irregularly  and  were  plastered  all  over 
with  learned  citations. 

Bourd  ami  lod^iiii'.;  with  t!ip  projector  <>f  tlic  iiisiiiutiod  ropt  the  elder  StroTnPTf«r 
here  only  225  miit  k>  aiinually,  thuiigh  iie  had  no  room  or  light  of  his  own,  but  wa« 
compelled  to  share  the  light  of  the  servantnmid  until  he  had  extorted  one  from  bis  host 
Some  old  surgical  inatmments  of  his  teacher  were  offered  to  him  for  purchase,  and 
the  wife  of  the  proaeetor  spoke  of  him  contemptuously  as  *'  He*'.  Yet  Stronejer, 
for  a  surgeon  of  the  la.st  century,  sprung:  from  a  companitWely  " good  family Sad 
had  enjoyed  a  tolerably  liberal  preparatory  eilucatton. 

In  Witrtcmberg,  the  land  of  the  **thick-headed"  Suabiniis.  the  ordinance 
for  the  exuuunation  of  barbers  niid  bnth-Ic<'c|HMs  was  vci  v  rigorous.  It 
ivi|iiinMl  of  the  •■stibjeet"  to  In-  cNamiintl  ii«H  only  a  suiialile  bodily-  con- 
stiliUioti  but  also  siutislacloiy  \olubilily  lit'  iiiusjt  be  ■•rc'spondondo 
batlaiil  .  ivaily  ••t*  reply  (observe  ilie  nii.xture  of  Latin  and  French  scraps  'i 
—  and  well-versed  in  in:iiii|»ulati«»ii.  If  such  was  not  the  ease,  the  "subject. 
1h»  he  old,  or  be  Ik-  iravelle<l  as  uiui  h  as  he  please,  has  he  a  wife  (which 
any  person  in  the  world  may  get)  and  few  or  many  children"',  he  shall  not 
be  admitted  a  "Master",  but  shall  be  dismissed. 

Separate  lectures  on  widwifery  were  still  exceptional  at  the  univer- 
sities. Almost  the  earliest  were  delivered  by  Heisterat  HelmstSdt  in  17M, 
and  the  latest  at  Tiibingen  in  1795.  . 

At  bj  (kf  the  most  of  the  universities  lectures  on  surfsery  and  midwifery  were 

combined  throiiuhoiit  the  whole  I8th  century,  and  this  was  the  ca.«c  at  Gietven  evea 
at  ihv  beginning  of  the  preoent  century  — Thr  instruction  of  inidwivp^  ten  in  .spite 
of  the  •^cliooKs  erected  f«)r  them  iii  some  si;it>  v  was  ,<till  ui  the  harxiti  of  the  I'hysici* 
throughout  alniusi  tite  entire  century,  itiough,  »s  we  know,  the  physici  themseWei 
never  practised  midwifeiy.  The  German  midwires»  accordingly,  rcceiTed  their 
pnctical  schooling  from  older  midwives,  or  on  mechanical  sukijecis  or  "phantoms'*. 
Indeed,  the  latter,  even  nt  the  present  day,  serve  exclusively  to  exercise  students  in 
the  prRftic*'  of  the  operations  of  midwifery,  instead  of  the  actunl  p»^rformanee  of 
operations  upoo  the  parturient  woman  under  the  oversight  and  guidance  of  the 
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teacher.  Were  the  latter  system  purgnod  it  would  never  i^Eftio  btpfen  tbat  a  joun^ 
physician,  after  pulling  ofi*  the  limb  of  a  child,  could  g,o  away  (a«  occurred  aa  late 
mB  1874)  and  leave  the  poor  woman  to  be  delivered  by  another  physicinn. 

In  Deomark,  in  spite  of  the  constant  intrigues  of  the  pliysichtiis 
against  the  siirgeon8>  aiirgtcal  instruction  was  finally  given  in  IIM  (aft«r 
the  French  system  and  in  place  of  the  private  surgical  lectures  liordofore 
delivered)  in  an  "Auatomico-chirurgtcai  iScboor*  under  the  direction  of 
Simon  Criiger,  and  independent  of  the  quarrelsome  Faculty.  At  the  insti- 
<^ation  of  the  lattt  i  ir  was,  indeed,  kept  closed  in  tiie  . years  177^-1784.  hut 
only  to  be  revived  iu  1785  as  the  "Royal  Academy  of  Surgery",  in  which 
instruction  in  surgery  was  again  undertaken  after  the  French  method.  — 
Balth.  Joh,  Buchwald,  as  earh*  a»  1720,  instructed  midwives  in  midwifery 
upon  an  improved  system.  I)iit  a  iying-in  asylum  was  tirst  erected  in  1760 
by  the  famous  Christ.  Joh.  tieiger,  and  the  education  of  midwives  was 
connected  with  this  institution.  Pbj'sieians  and  surgeons  were  also  ad- 
mitted to  this  school. 

In  Sweden  Samuel  Amirillius  first  delivered  lectures  on  surgery  in 
IJpsala,  hut  Olof  Acrel  was  the  first  to  raise  this  branch  to  the  scientific 
grade  of  his  day.  and  to  procure  for  it  the  respect  of  the  physicians.  In- 
deed from  1752  forward  physicians  were  required  to  practise  surgical 
operations,  though  tip  to  this  lime  surgery  had  been  regarded  an  occupa- 
tion unworthy  of  tlu  in  (Hjelt). 

Even  Russia,  in  the  interest  of  military  hygi»'nc.  turned  her  attention 
to  surgical  schools.  Wiiilc  in  the  17th  century  physicians  existed  al  the 
Imperial  Court  only,  in  1781)  a  school  for  150  inferior  ^^nn^^cons  and  100 
apprentices  was  erected  in  St.  Petersburg,  another  for  50  under-sargeons 
and  100  apprentices  in  Moscow,  and  n  third  for  40  under-surgeons  and  50 
apprentices  in  Kronstadt.  The  salary  of  the  professors  amounted  to  about 
3000  marks  (4(750)  per  annum,  that  of  the  under-surgeons  to  450  marks 
and  that  of  the  nj>]irQutices  to  ]T)0  marks.^ 

In  £nglaud,  where  the  barljers  were  not  separated  from  the  higher 
surgeons  until  IHOO.  in-stiiiction  iti  surgery  was  given  by  individual  private 
surgeons,  and  the  only  obligation  laid  upon  the  college  or  guild  of  sur- 
geons was  to  deliver  free  lectures  on  anatomy  For  this  latter  purpose 
they  inul  a  house  of  their  own  with  an  anatomical  theatre,  dissecting  and 
operating  room.   Any  other  instruction  must  be  paid  for,  as  the  teachers 


1.  In  the  year  18«0  there  wt?H'  ;ii  I'iUssiu  14,4.'»S  Doctors  of  M.  dicine,  1077  veteriTiaiy 
physicians  and  312  li(H'n.<>c«l  ooulKts  aiul  dentist*.  Of  tlii^  army  ot  doctors, 
rivalling  tliat  of  Germany,  UU  were  found  in  St.  retcrsburg.  in  <  Imrkow  in 
1881  oWelated  the  "first  female  prefewor"  since  the  days  of  Salenio,  Madame 
Iwanitzka.  —  The  Aniericuii  physician  Dr.  J.  S.  Blllln|ip  estimated  the  total 
number  of  pliysiciaiis  of  the  wn  U\  in  ISSl  at  180.ono.  of  whom  the  lai -j;t'st  share 
belonged  to  America  (0:.,0(Mt)  and  the  smallest  /".oid)  to  Spain.  Knglaiid  was 
allowed  35,1)00,  Geriiiaiiy  and  Austria  32,000,  Fiance  2G,ooo  etc.  The  Medical 
Faculty  of  Paris  In  1882  as8ume<1  the  nnnther  of  physicians  in  all  civilised  lands 
at  183,000. 
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luul  no  8:il;irv.  Stroraeyer  o.  g..  when  he  visited  England  to  <*omplete  his 
education,  was  compdUMl  to  pay  a  fee  of  £18  fur  :i  single  tenu.  while  for 
his  dinner  ami  lodging  —  he  sIimiimI  his  bed,  however,  with  a  eouipanion  — 
lie  hud  to  p:iy  only  His  per  week.  —  Ohstetrieal  instruction  was  given  from 
17l>5  in  the  Lying-in  Asyhnn  of  Westminster  hy  Kdwiird  Fonl.  Brickcnder 
and  John  T.eake.  and  in  their  private  houses  ur  lying-in  tisylunis  by  the 
German  Krohn.  Thus.  Deninan  and  Wni.  Osborne.  [The  separation  of  the 
surgeons  and  barbers  in  England  was  etfected  by  an  act  of  rarliament  in 
1746.  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  however,  was  not  incorporateii 
until  1800.  John  Maubray  is  said  to  have  given  private  iDStraction  ia 
midwifery  in  England  as  early  as  1724,  and  Richard  Manningham  bad  a 
private  lying-in  establishment  in  bis  own  house  as  early  as  173H.  At  the 
instance  of  the  Colleges  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  the  city 
authorities  appointed  Mr.  Joseph  Gibson  to  deliver  instruction  to  midwives 
in  that  city  as  early  as  1726,  but  no  chair  of  midwifery  was  established 
in  the  University  until  1739.  The  College  of  Physicians  in  Dublin  also 
established  a  professorship  of  midwifer)*  in  1743.  while  the  University  of 
Tilasgow  postponed  such  an  appointment  late  as  181d.  John  Mosse  of 
Ihiblin  founded  a  private  lying-in  establishment  as  early  as  1740,  and  in 
17;V.»,  after  the  enlargement  of  this  institution,  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
ridding  Ould,  who  was  probably  a  pupil  of  (Jn'goire  This  institution  is 
now  the  faujous  Kotunda  Lying  in  Ilosjiitul  of  l»ublin.  Tiie  Kritish  Lying- 
in  Hospital  wa«  founded  in  l"  }'.'.  ihe  (  ily  of  London  Lying-in  Hospital  in 
1750  ami  the  (^ueen  ("liarloitc  Hospital  in  17">2.  Fleury.  physician  to  the 
>Ieath  Hospital  in  Dublin,  is  said  to  have  openeil  an  obstetric  ^iolielinic  in 
17(i!  (H.)l 

in  Italy  uiuK'  uiidwilery  elevated  itself  in  a  sininar  way.  and  the  edu- 
cation of  uiidwives  was  also  improved.  A  school  for  nudwives  was  erected 
in  Piedmont  in  1728,  a  similar  institution  with  a  two  years'  course  at  Padua 
in  nC9,  one  in  Rome  1786  etc. 

In  Holland  surgery  was  taught  in  the  universities  as  in  Italy^  for  in 
both  states  surgeons  were  never  so  despised  as  In  other  countries.  The 
instruction  of  midwives  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  ediicated  surgeons  in 
their  capacity  as  ^'Vroedmeesters",  and  even  the  most  considerable  sur* 
geons  did  not  scorn  to  impart  instruction  in  this  department. 

How  active  was  the  2eal  for  the  elevation  of  surgical  instruction 
during  the  18th  centur3%  and  how  general  was  the  imitation  of  the  example 
flirnished  by  France,  may  be  judged  most  decidedly  from  the  fact  that  a 
surgical  clinie  was  opened  in  Lisbon  in  1762.  Even  twenty  ^-ears  cariier 
a  '-College"  had  been  founded  in  Spain,  and  this  was  followed  by  two 
others  to  serve  as  schools  of  surgery.  The  equality  of  pliysicians  and  sur- 
geons was  effected  too  here,  as  in  other  countries,  towards  the  close  of  the 
18th  century. 

Tile  Diily  residt.  however,  of  the  great  improveim-nl  in  !*urgio;d  in- 
struction in  all  places  was  that  the  armies  of  the  dittei-ent  potentate!*  were 
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generallj  Airaiabed  with  better  surgeons,  wbile  priirate  or  civil  surgery, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  ceutury,  contiQued  almont  in  its  mediaeval  condition, 
lo  like  numner  obstetrical  private  practice,  particularly  in  CicrnoiaD^',  still 
reiDMned  in  a  most  wrotc  hed  st:ito.  At  most  a  tendeney  to  improvemrat 
began  to  show  itaeif  in  botb  branches  in  the  larger  cities. 

Here  and  there  "  Stadtaccoucbeure"  were  appointed  in  tb«  18th  century.  In 

Frankfort-on-thp-Mnin  f.  p.  this  wa?  (Jnne  nbout  1719,  In  consequence  of  the  difficult 
confinement  of  "Fran  lisith  with  Uuthe»  who,  as  we  know,  was  born  "blue"  afi  the 
result  of  a  protracted  labor. 

The  barbers  or  lower  surgeons  educated  in  the  guilds  were  still  almost 
evervwliere  uud  extlusively  the  practitioners  of  surgtiv.  uud  even  the 
itijK  nmfc  surgeon  was  still  n  |>et lii.tuent  member  of  the  medical  f;icnity. 
Thus  ill  the  year  ITUi  llie  famous  J.  Andr.  Eysenbarth  (Itilil   1727),  a 
higlilv  privileged  medieus*  and  operator  of  Magdeburg,  wlio  wa&  a  type  of 
the  itinerant  surgeon  and  whose  uaim*  lias  i)assed  into  a  proverb,  treated 
the  masses  in  llie  style  of  his  class,  i.  »•.  he  tiavellc<l  IVum  citv  l<>  city 
with  the  necessary  vehicle  and  retinue  ol"  such  artists,  had  a  theater  and 
harlequin,  iu  the  former  of  which  satirical  pranks  were  exhibited,  while 
V>eside  it  rope-dancing  etc.  were  performed.    Thus  he  trumpeted  the  fame 
of  his  skill  and   his  remedies,  sold  llie  latter,  operated  on  everything 
that  came  in  his  way.  dragged  out  teeth  etc.    Even  at  that  time  it  was 
somewhat  customar}-  for  "'actors,  physicians,  mountel tanks  and  id  (!)  t/enus 
Jiomnium"  to  net  in  this  way.    According  lu  an  earliei  t>nlinanee  they  were 
required  t(»  pay  stallage,  they  eould  otter  their  art  and  seletice  for  sale  for 
four  da3"s  (»nly,  and  nuisL  then  move  on  to  pursue  their  treatment  in  the 
tiatne  wav  somewhert?  else  —  a  system  which  we  may  live  to  see  restored. 
tlioiiL^h  in  a  feumuwhat  more  modern'"  form,  in  these  days  of  blessed  free- 
trade  with  their  •  Doetores  Philadelphia*'"  and  reduced  [jraclitioners.  Ff)r 
the  former  antl  better  regulated  condition  of  affairs  did  not  correspond  to 
the  German  iileal  of  Manchesterism  (wluch  should  legitimately  play  int«> 
the  bands  of  Socialism)  so  entirely  as  it  must  do  if  the  great  war  is  to 
benefit  Oennany  iti  tiiis  respect  also.    These  itinerant  doctors,  acconling 
to  all  accounts,  still  made  (lermany  unsafe  iu  a  medical  point  of  view  far 
down  into  the  18th  century.    Thus  vagrant  doet(HS  received  permission 
from  the  authorities  to  practise  in  Bavaria  in  1750,  and  for  the  hist  time 
in  1772,    But  the  fellows  practised  their  tricks  without  any  license  for 
much  longer,  perhajis  until  swept  away  by  the  French  wars.    Old  people 
still  living  on  the  llhine  can  recollect  such  characters.    Among  the  itin- 
erant sur^zeons  there  weiv  also  some  lithotomists,  herniotoinist.s.  and  jjar- 
ticularly  large  numbers  of  oculists,  who,  betbre  the  days  of  l>aviel.  still 
operated  everywhere  in  the  old  way  and  were  genuine  vaurant  surgical 
sinners.    Kven  l)udell  said:      I  operate  on  everything  :  if  the  operation 
succeeds,  well  and  good  ,  if  it  lails,  the  patients  are  yet  no  worse  off  than 
before,  for  then  too  they  could  not  see."    In  oi>erations  for  hernia  they 
went  not  onl^  at  liie  hernia,  but  also  at  the  very  root  of  humainly  itself, 
since  as  a  rule  Lhey  extirpated  the  testicles  too. 
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Among  the  pbysicianB  pt-oper  the  viist  uiaj4Nrity  still  scorned  xht 
practioe  of  saigery.  of  which,  on  the  whole,  too  they  onderatood  nothing 
Still  they  claimed  the  right  to  be  called  in  as  8{)ectatora  of  everytluDg  dose 
by  the  suigeons,  and  of  course  to  be  paid  for  tlicir  attendance.  In  bmbt 
quartcre  this  was  still  the  case  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  centoiy,  fir 
the  author  recalls  from  his  youthfiil  days  a  certain  ''Physicus*',  who,  as  s 
medicos  parus,  io  the  case  of  even  the  simplest  wounds,  and  of  roum- 
much  more  in  cases  of  fracture,  always  bad  every  surgical  manipulatit)D 
performed  under  his  own  oversight  (i.  e.  in  the  presence  of  his  learned 
Highness  who  Icnew  nothing  whatever  about  surgery)  by  a  kx»l  surgeoo 
handed  down  to  our  century. 

Throughout  the  whole  century  the  stationary  ami  itinerant  surgoow 
were  almost  the  sole  male  practitioners  of  midwifery,  for  the  pbyaiciaw 
only  rarely  ilcvoted  their  att^uition  to  theoretical  obstetrics,  an<I  any  pnu 
tical  knowledge  of  this  branch  was  quite  exceptional.  Xeveriheless  Iht 
latter  demanded  to  be  called  in  to  cases  of  midwifery  also,  and  this  coari^ 
was  followed  the  more  readily  since  thv  stirgeon  still  pot  himself  under 
the  control  of  the  physician,  because  he  himself,  in  a  social  point  of  view, 
was  not  ver^'  much  respected.  Male  midwifery  too  was  in  general  a  mrr^ 
matter,  in  fact  so  rare  that  in  tho  Prussian  medical  tariff  of  1725  ibi 
<|UotationB  for  this  serv'ice  are  entirely  wanting,  and  this  l)lank  ooDtioutd 
in  Bremen  as  late  as  1854,  though  it  was  filled  up  in  tlie  Hessian  tarifl^  of 
1707.  On  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  university  towns  sad 
larger  cities  and  their  vicinity,  the  practice  of  midwifery  still  oocapic«l 
almost  its  niedia'vnl  |)o$ition.  Even  the  forr(>]is  were  not  commonly  en- 
ployed  before  the  close  of  the  century,  and  i>ei8ch  and  bis  oompanioo» 
tortured  their  wretched  patients  at  tiieir  own  nweet  will,  in  fact  so  far 
that  in  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main  about  17(10  the  beads  of  chiUlren  and  tlx' 
uteri  of  the  mothers  were  still  freiiuently  torn  away  (Strieker;.  Bat 
male  assistance,'  even  of  this  kind,  during  the  first  half  of  the  centonr 
was  only  resorle<l  to  when  everything  else  failed  —  when  the  mid' 
wives  had  <'xhausted  their  strength  and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  laU>r 
stool,  inunctions,  manual  twistings  and  external  pressure  *'of  their  hand- 
racks"  ete.,  for  they  were  no  longer  allowed  to  operate  with  instfu- 
ments.  In  the  most  favorable  cases  recourse  was  then  bad  to  rude  eflbrts 
at  version,  but  in  the  niajority  of  cases  the  surgeons  resorted  to  the 
mcdiftival  operations  of  dismemberment,  cutting  in  pieces,  tearing  away 
lin)bs  etc.,  under  which  treatment  often  a  quarter  or  more  of  the  mothen 
died. 

"  When  they  (the  surgeons)  were  called  to  do  anything,  or  really  diil 

1.  'flu.'  e|»Ulemics  <»f  puerpoiiil  fi'vri,  whicli  iit  an  ♦*arH«'r  i\ny  w<t»'  90  fn*<|ncnt  in  Xht> 
university  lyiiiK'iu  huspitab,  have  been  often  a^ribed  to  the  union  of  the  i>iv 
fettorsbipft  of  anatomy,  surgery  and  midwifery.  Even  during  the  student  lift  if 
(he  author  in  Gieaaeu  nu  one  considered  It  necesasry  after  using  bts  bands  Is 
anatomical  researches,  to  dUinfect  them  liefore  practising  the^obiletrieal  toaelier. 
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unything.  thov  cuinc*  with  hooks  und  piliiihly  tore  into  many  pieces  the 
children  within  the  womb,  whom  very  frequcully  thov  might  have  got  hold 
of  with  their  simple  hands,  and  thus  prevented  what  so  often  liuppened, 
the  lacenition  of  the  wonil*  of  tlie  wrotehed  mothers  with  Iheir  hookH  ia 
addition  to  the  children,  and  the  risk  of  the  mothers  lives." 

From  the  second  half  of  the  century  the  mi<lwives  were  etlucated  ia 
schools  pretty  much  like  those  of  the  present  day.  and  enjoyed  too  the 
same  "higher  "  education  which  they  possess  to-da}'.  Jn  the  Prussian  med- 
ical tariff  even  the  quotations  for  their  services  were  wanting,  but  they  are 
to  be  found  m  ihi'.  Hessian  Luiill  which  appeared      years  later. 

Till  liiHi  school  for  the  instruction  of  men  in  midwifer>',  outside  of 
Paris,  was  erected,  as  we  ha\  e  said,  by  the  elder  Fried  in  Strassburg.  A 
practical  school  for  midwives  was  erected  here  in  17;'>7.  and  m  iL  » iiiiLil 
1870}  instruction  in  the  I'lerman  language  was  obligatory,  because  the 
pupils  did  not  understand  French.  Harel}-  oidy  was  a  |)arallel  course  in 
the  French  language  given  for  pupils  fmrn  Lothringia  anil  I ' pp<'r  Alsace. 
Fried  educated  many  pupils,  who  then  introduced  into  Uerraany  a  better 
practice  and  were  also  better  instructors  of  midwives.  Instruction  under 
Fried  cost,  with  incidental  expenses,  300  marks  <  $T5V  Observation  of  a 
single  case  of  labor  in  the  city  and  in  presence  of  a  midwife  cost  about  11 
marks.  Lectures  alone,  delivered  evenings  from  G-8  P.  were  120 
marks.  At  all  labors  in  the  hospital  two  pupils  were  allowed  U)  take  ^jart, 
and  to  make  examinations  under  the  direction  of  their  instructor.  The 
female  pupil  ( Lehrtochter)  of  the  hospital  midwife  also  assisted.  The 
midwives  of  the  city,  together  with  their  pupils,  were  re(piired  to  attend 
once  each  year  the  dis.section  of  a  female  (if  possible  a  pregnant  woman), 
so  as  to  learn  to  know  the  parts,  and  to  attend  the  bi-weekly  lectures  under 
penalty  of  a  fine.  Of  the  six  -'sworn  city  midwives"  (they  were  regular 
officials),  each  was  permitted  to  take  one  pupil  under  h(;r  practical  instruc- 
tion for  a  year,  and  each  of  these  pupils  was  then  re(|uired  for  anntlicr 
year  to  receive  theoretical  instruction  from  the  teacher  of  mitlwifery. 
They  were  then  examined  by  the  Physicus,  pro-dean  and  instructor  (»f  mid- 
wives,  and  received  a  certificate.  The}-  were  also  required  to  pass  a  written 
examination  before  the  six  "sworn  midwives".  after  which  they  were  them- 
selves sworn,  and  expected  to  take  pupils,  though  oidv  for  the  country  — 
each  of  them  two  (Wieger).  The  superior  midwives  had  a  sign  with  the 
arms  of  the  city  upon  their  house,  while  the  six  examined  "Lehrtiichter" 
were  "Vortauferinnen"  (i.  e.  they  held  the  infants  at  baptism),  and  enjoyed 
the  right  of  putting  out  a  sign  without  the  arras  of  the  city. 

The  barbers  were  still  looked  upon  generally  as  members  of  the  med- 
i<'al  profession,  and  were  designated  as  surgeons.  They  furnished  the 
ligarative.  and  for  the  most  part  also  the  actual,  fathers  of  surgerj*.  Most 
of  the  great  surgeons  of  the  last  century  proceeded  in  both  senses  from 
their  ateliers,  and  in  their  youth  had  flourished  the  barber's-bason.  lti> 
deed  shaving,  cutting  corns  etc.  were  looked  npon  as  necessary  prelimina- 
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ries  to  pioptT  surgical  study  until  towanls  Llic  end  of  the  ceuturv  in 
all  quarters,  and  in  certain  parts  of  Geriiiaiiy  until  a  still   later  [)*^t\<A 
The  cosmetic  depurtmeiil  uf  the  business  of  the  actual  guild- masters 
iKjwever.  mainly  perforrnt'd  by  their  a])prentices  and  pupils.    The  barben 
were  permitted  or  expected  to  undertake  nothing  but  the  treatment  of 
external  diseases  ;  the  bath-keepers,  who  are  still  mentioned  in  the  niMio:!! 
ordinance  of  1725,  were  required  to  abstain  even  fh>ni  ihis.  and  cr»uld  "oiv 
shave  etc.  and  keep  bath-houses.    They  were  united  with  the  barber-sur- 
geons into  a  sin  <j!e  guild  in  Prussia  in  177J),  and  iu  Wiirzburg  the  guild 
of  bath-keepers  was  uot  abolished  until  1787. 

Amon<£  the  better  surgeons  the  apprentices  were  ulreath"  calleiJ  a«?»ist 
ants,  and  the  elder  Stromeyer  paid  ooe  of  these  assistaots  a  salary  of 
marks. 

In  the  18th  century  actual  surgeons  for  the  lirst  time  attained  ibe 
rank  and  office  of  professors,  standing  on  a  level  with  the  profes>< ir^  of 
medicine,  though  not  exactly  reco«inizod  as  e<junls  hy  the  latter,  while  heri- 
tofore  «urgerv  had  been  taught  b}'  professois  who.  during  the  whole  cour*- 
of  their  life,  had  never  peiformeil  even  a  venesection.  These  new  surgicsJ 
professors  were  now  actual  surgeons,  most  of  tiieni  men  very  well  etlucatwl 
in  their  department  and  schooled  practitioners,  ."^oine  of  them  were  gen 
nine  models  as  writers  and  greatly  enriched  their  department  of  knrmledg^e. 
indeed,  on  the  whole,  they  were  su|)erior  in  this  matter  to  the  physician*, 
who  were  too  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  theories.  Not  a  few  of  them  belong 
among  the  greatest  surgeons  o!"  all  time  1  I.  ndoubtedly  they  were  favrtn-^ 
by  the  time,  inusniucli  as  the  de))artineut  of  surgery  still  required,  iu  many 
respects,  to  be  newl_)  constructed. 

Of  course  each  jjotentate  had  his  body -surgeons  as  well  as  his  ci»urt- 
SUi^eons.  The  royal  body-surgeon  in  Hanover  at  the  close  of  the  crntnrv 
received  a  salary  uf  2400  marks  ($G00)^  and  the  court-snrgeon  half  of  tliu 
sum. 

District  surgeons  had  the  duties  of  a  sLati*  physiciaa,  bat  were  sub- 
ordinate  to.  uot  adjuncts  of,  the  Physicus. 

The  city  surgeons,  as  a  rule,  were  more  highly  etiucated  in  their 
department  and  <iccupied  a  higher  rank  than  the  provincial  or  cx»untiy  sur- 
geons. The  most  of  the  latter  wore  nothing  more  than  rather  superior  btr- 
bers.  which  latter  class  now  generally  calleil  themselves  "C'hirurgi". 

In  Germany  the  jealousy  of  the  physicians  against  the  surgeons,  even 
as  late  i-^  imong  the  eighties  of  the  last  century,  went  so  far  that  the  medici 
puri  in  Berlin,  the  city  of  intelligence,  com|)eIlcd  the  surgeon  (rilly.  who 
bad  got  him  a  horse  and  carriage  in  order  to  attend  to  bis  practice,  to  dis* 
card  these  and  return  to  his  practice  on  foot* 

The  burning  question  as  to  the  equality  of  inedlcine  and  .surgery  was  alM>  lii* 
cussed  frequently  with  the  \wn.    The  scorn  for  the  latter  branch  went  jio  far  ihiA 

•even  tho  S!fHrient<  lu're  rui'l  there,  s:  in  Frpihiir«;,  rolndled  njrninsf  tlu-ir  t^.uh*"?^ 
and  evou  tlireatcacd  violence  when  the  latter  ar;;ucd  in  favor  of  the  uuioo  uf  ike  tvu 
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brandies  At  the  presenf  diiy  the  ttjpling  is  reversed  ;  at  least  the  man  who  speaks 
«f  a  septtration  of  the  twu  is  regarded  with  a  sbru);  uf  the  sihoulders  —  and  yet 
operative  practice  has  become  almoitt  a  inoiiopolj-  of  the  profenon,  since  the  general 
phymcian  cannoi  acquire  the  special  education  necessary  therefor. 

Besides  the  niitive  stirgeons,  there  were  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th 
century  vfiiry  many  French  surgeons  practising  in  the  chief  cities  of  Ger- 
mati}'.  These  were  regarded  as  lietter  surgeons  than  the  Germans,  and 
originally  enjo\-ed  special  legislation  of  their  own  in  the  French  colonies 
within  the  German  cities,  and  partiettlarl3'  in  cities  which  were  oocapied  aa 
royal  residences.  This  arrangement  w:is  change<l  in  l^russia  in  1735. 
^Subsequently  there  wsis  considerable  OllflcuUy  in  getting  rid  of  these 
Arrogant  guests. 

In  neighboring  IhMimurk  t lie  condition  was,  on  the  whole,  the  Hmiu-  as 
in  (Jermaiiy,  l*hysician«»  ami  surgeons  oe<Mjpie<l  a  position  of  hostility 
towards  each  other :  indeed,  in  neeordanec  with  the  national  character,  this 
hatred  was  still  more  biting  and  iinextinguishable  than  with  ns.  In  like 
jiianner  the  male  obstetricians  and  the  inUlwives  maintained  an  active  feud 
with  each  other. 

In  Fiiince.  at  least  in  (he  cnpilul  aiul  the  larg^T  cities,  surixcrv  enjoyod 
bettor  representatives  than  in  otln-r  ctmntries.  in  :if('f>nl:inop  with  the  iK'ttcr 
<MliK:ilional  arrangements  ialrinluced  into  tlu8  cominy  at  an  earydati-. 
In  like  nifinner  male  midwifery,  the  fonndatimi  of  which  had  Ix'en  hiid 
ilnriiii:  tlie  17th  lentiitv.  was  generally  nuturalizetl  there  in  the  cities  and 
jiiiiong  the  higher  dashes.  In  the  [jrovinccs  well  edueateil  midwivcs  at 
least  were  t<i  Ik'  (cimd.  —  The  Faculty  and  the  surgeons,  however,  still 
^|uarrele(l  in  the  uailiicval  style,  as  they  had  done  ever  since  the  founding 
«)f  the  ('<>lh'ge  de  Si.  Come  bv  Pitard.  and  their  strife  was  reallv  never  con- 
<:luded  until  the  abolition  of  the  universities. 

In  Holland,  ns  in  Italy,  surgeons  and  male  obstetricians  were  held  in 
greater  esteem. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  England,  where,  as  in  Holland,  the  public 
apeedlly  decided  in  favor  of  male  midwifery,  although  here  instrumental 
methods,  particularly  the  forceps,  were  too  fk«(|uently  employed. 

Bnjsland  has  been  always  distinjsuished  by  peculiar  medical  arrangements, 
which,  since  their  first  reiealation  iii  the  year  UAi,  have  remained  almost  entirety 

wnchniiyetl. 

T\\v  l-'nglish  univeriiitie.s  at•^  much  le.s.^  tli*-  fxclusivf  and  proper  oducntiiMial 
C'MUtes  for  phvKieiatis  than  is  the  case  with  us.  The}*  conKist  of  a  number — I'i-l'l — of 
.so-called  '  ()t>llti^es".  in  which  ihe  pupils,  who  subsequetith  become  "physicians" 
only  (medici  pari),  an-  brought  up  quite  monastically  as  in  our  *" Convicten **.  Tbey 
study  chiefly  the  literse  humaniores,  white  professional  studies  are  very  defectively* 
cultivated,  so  that  student.'^  of  medicine,  having  obtained  the  deicree  of  doctor  from 
the  univer.sities,  now  begin  their  special  studies  in  foreiiin  universitiep.  or  in  the  so- 
<'nl1f»<l  ho^pital  -chools  of  thoir  own  fonnfry,  in  order  to  complete  their  defective 
professiuiiiil  education  [Thi^  dehcription  applies  chiefly  to  O.xford  and  Cambridge, 
which  have  no  medical  facaltics  proper,  though  instruction  in  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology is  fiven.   The  universities  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  generally  complete 
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inedicnl  fuL-ultlfs,  and  llml  of  ihe  university  of  K<luibur;:h  is  <le.>er\ ly  lariijuj*.  Tbe 
degr^<jii  of  Baccalaurt-Uis  uud  Doctor  Mediciaa;  and  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Surgierj 
Gftn  be  conferred  only  by  the  naivmities,  though  the  licente  to  prectife  maj  be 
obtained,  as  wo  shftll  aer,  from  varioaa  other  exnniining  bodies.  H.} 

At  the  head  of  the  notverattieB,  which  depend  upon  foundations  and  are  eritit^t} 
independent  in  their  manngetnent,  while  they  retain  and  anxionsly  and  ei»eri:eti<-aily 
defend  their  ancient  privilppp?,  «?Tands  a  chancellor  and  with  him  n  v^r**  f-hai.oflicr 
The  fiipreme  judicial  fiuthoriiy  and  dofender  of  the  riul'ts  n(  tlie  ni(iver>i'T  »ke 
high  steward,  and  his  aasistants,  po  to  apeak,  are  the  proctors,    i  he  lattrr  aiauit»;tt 
dUeipline  among  the  etudente  in  the  colleges  as  well  as  among  those  outside  of  lhcs» 
institations  but  residing  in  the  nniverait?  cities.   The  stndenta  bear  rarious  tiiln 
such  as  scholar,  exhibitioner,  sixar,  nobleman,  f«>l low-commoners,  pensioners  tie. 
The  teachers  are  called  tutors,  and  are  asnisted  by  the  fellows.    All  tbe  officials  tho.- 
mentioned  receive  their  sniarips  from  the  universities  atonf.    A  nnmbor  nf  sinil^nt? 
too  are  educated  at  the  expft^e  of  the  universit}-.  while  others  defray  t  iit  ii         >  tfce 
entire  expense  of  their  education,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it.    Those  scholars  who  do 
reside  io  tbe  college  buildings  are  domiciled  in  so-called  "Halls",  i.  e.  private  iasti> 
tutions,  where  thej  are  sopplied  with  board  and  lodging  and  receive  inatraciioa.  Tic 
method  of  instruction  is  still  quite  scholastic,  and  the  attainment  of  the  degree  of 
"Doctor"  still  confers  great  respect. 

Besides  the  nnivcrsitips  there  are.  in  ronnectinn  with  ihe  prraT  hospital* 
huspif'il'^rhonls,  the  arrangement  ot"  whicli  corrrsiiotni.s  in  the  main  with  ;i;af  nf  our 
medical  faculties.  The  teachers  in  tliese  schools  are  the  physicians  to  ttte  hu^puak 
and  others  chosen  to  tbe  honorary  ottice  of  teacher  from  among  the  more  emioeal 
practitioners.  The  latter  have  no  salary  or  a  very  trifling  one,  and  are  alao  cot* 
Baking  physicians  or  surgeons  and  operators  in  the  hospitals.  The  hospitals  have 
their  audi  tori  a,  dissecting-rooms,  laboratories,  libraries  etc. 

fn  London  e.  g.  such  schools,  supported  by  private  foundations  and  the  procfe«3- 
of  the  placPK  ohtaltKMl  by  annual  purchase,  exi-t  mi  corinprtton  with  the  fainoi- 
hospitals  ot  St.  I'homa.s.  St,  Bartholomew,  St.  (iforiie,  The  Loudon  Hospital,  (ju\  * 
(founded  in  1724  by  Thomas  Guy,  a  London  bookseller),  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 
Middlesex  Hospital,  St.  Mary^s  Hospital.  Weatminster  Hospital  etc.  [3ledical 
schools  are  also  associated  with  tbe  hospitals  of  King's  College  and  Univeroiir 
College  in  [.omion.  though  here  tbe  medical  faculties  are  united  with  other  facu 
into  universiuijs.]  Tho  course  at  these  hospital  schools  lasts  three  years.  Of  tht 
hundreds  of  students  who  attend  these  schooln  a  smnll  numVn  r  !»r<'  ;i««tirned  to  emh 
hnn«e-physician  for  jiractieal  or  clinical  instruction.  J'he  fees  tor  iiisJruction.  tl>- 
use  of  apparatus,  library  etc.  are  either  paid  in  a  single  payment  at  the  beginning  ot 
the  course,  or  in  annnat  payments  until  the  fixed  sum  ta  completed.  These  feea  too 
are  quite  moderate,  amounting  to  about  £90.  —  The  pupils  of  tbe  universities  pnip»r 
also  frequently  eigoy  practical  instruction  ia  these  schools. 

A  final  examination  determines  the  question,  of  capacity  for  practice.  Thi« 
examinntinn  is  not  conducted  by  the  ptnte  —  though  nn  effort  was  mnd»*  in  J'Ti  to 
introduce  a  state  examination  —  but  by  ibe  teachers  themselves,  as  a  matter  oiit«i<ie 
of  state  C(mtrol. 

Authorization  to  practise  likewise  is  not  given  by  the  government,  but  by  the 
elective  presidents  of  the  societies  of  the  various  classes  of  educated  physicians  wh<« 
exist  in  England.   These  societies  are  entirely  tnde|«ndent  of  the  government  and 

are  known  as  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  the 

Society  of  Apothecaries.  [There  are  some  nineteen  of  these  examining  board*, 
including  the  faculties  of  the  various  universities  the  Royal  t"olI«';fes  of  pbr^ic»«n^ 
and  surgeons  iu  London,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  tbe  Faculty  of  Phy»icii<tit  ^od 
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Saiseons  in  OUwgow,  tb«  Society  of  Apothecaries-  in  London,  Apothecaries  Hell  in 
Irelnnd  etc.,  ell  of  which  ere  by  the  Medical  Act  of  1668  reiponiible  fbr  their  acUoni 

to  the  ncnerul  Council  of  Mcdical  Education.  By  the  tame  Act  it  ie  made  the  dnty 
of  the  General  Council  to  see  that  the  various  examining  boardt  exercise  their 
functions  in  a  discreet  and  impartial  manner,  nnd  if  ncpfssnry  to  punish  ar^y  im- 
proprieties on  their  part  ))y  reprimand,  or  in  aggravated  cases  by  the  withdrawal 
from  the  oSendinj;  board  of  its  right  to  give  diplomas  ]  Each  of  these  sucieties  hab 
a  lietof  its  members  (medical  directorj)  and  tbo^e  onlj  whose  names  are  borne  upon 
(hie  list  are  regarded  aa  physicians,  white  all  others -^practice  is  abeolotely  free  — 
are  looked  upon  ae  qeacka.  Tlieee  colleges  also  control  the  discipline  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  maintain  its  honor  in  a  Strict  and  efficient  manner.  A  phymcian 
who  ndvertises  hitnself  froqueiilly  or  conspicunuslj  is  regarded  as  a  quack;  the  fame 
is  ilic  case  witli  hoinnopnt hs  etc.  Whoever  offends  n<»ninst  medical  decorum  may 
be  struck  off  from  the  list  of  the  colleges  —  the  supreme  penally. 

The  three  classes  of  physicians  existing  in  l!lngland  are  accordingly  the  fuilowing: 

1.  Physicians  proper,  pure  internal  physicians,  corresponding  to  the  earlier 
medici  pnri.  They  are  recruited  from  the  students  of  Cambridge,  Oxford  etc.  They 
mre  prohibited  from  performing  any,  even  the  most  tridiniC.  surgical  operation,  so 
that  e.  g.  in  18:io  Dr.  Little,  who  had  performed  subcutaneous  tenotomy,  was  com- 
pelled to  vindicate  himself  by  arguing  that  tenotomy  wa«»  not  of  the  nature  of  a 
surgical  or  external  procedure  —because  it  was  performed  benentli  the  skin  and  was 
bloodless.  The  physicians,  of  course,  attain  a  considerable  practice  only  slowly,  yet, 
in  spite  of  this  fact,  they  all  claim  the  Mine  fees  as  the  most  popular  and  famons 
practitioners.  Thus  for  each  visit  and  consultation  they  receive  a  guinea,  and  who^ 
«ver  talces  a  less  fee  degrades  himself  in  the  eyes  of  bis  colleagues.  The  system  of 
making  visits  too  is  not  the  same  as  with  us.  English  physicians  visit  their  patients 
l)ut  seldom — everyday,  or  pvery  other  day :  it  is  only  in  cnse?  of  extreme  danger 
that  more  rrequent  visits  are  tnad<',  and  this  i.s  true  for  all  tlioir  ciientMe  without 
■exception,  whether  they  are  more  or  less  wealthy.  However  they  also  make  friendly 
calls,  which  are  not  charged,  and  have  certain  limited  hours  for  office  consultations. 
It  ie  only  in  extremely  pressing  cases  that  they  accept  for  the  same  day  patients  who 
have  not  been  announced  before  their  hours  of  visitation.  Moat  such  patients  are 
compelled  to  wait  until  the  next  day.  Many  physicians  of  London  and  other  cities 
go  into  iho  country  from  Saturday  aAernoon  until  Monday,  in  order  tO  SCCurC  rest 
and  refrestimont,  Those  patients  who  cannot  wait  until  the  return  of  their  Own 
physicians  are  forced  to  select  another  for  tein|)orary  employment. 

2.  Surgeons,  i.  e,  pure  surgeons.  Ihese  attend  none  of  the  universities,  but  most 
of  them  become  pupils  of  an  old  practitioner  or  surgeon  before  visiting  the  hospital 
schools  at  the  conclusion  of  their  8tn(|ies,  in  order  to  obtain  complete  theoretical 
koowh  d<re.  They  receive  the  same  fees  and  take  the  same  rank  as  the  physicians. 
Nor  are  they  prohibited  from  prescribing  internal  medicines.  Oculists  are  counted 
also  among  the  sargeons.  —  The  same  course  of  instruction  and  study  is  also  followed 
by  the 

3.  Apothecaries.  These  are  likewise  called  (ienerai  Practitioners,  inasmuch  us, 
like  the  German  physicians,  they  practise  in  all  branches.  They  form  the  class  of 
^mily  physicians.  Their  fee  is  usually  half  a  guinea  for  each  visit  or  consultation. 
The  apothecaries  also  form  the  ordinary  obstetricians  and  dispense  their  own 

medicines,  which  they  procure  from  the  Apothecaries'  Hall. 

The  la-^t  two  clashes  of  physicians  do  not  decide  upon  the  prnctice  of  one  or  the 
<ither  branch  of  the  profession  until  the  close  of  their  edutation  in  the  lu'^pital 
schools,  but,  this  selection  once  made,  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  though 
both  departments  may  be  united  in  the  same  person.    While  the  future  surgeon 
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obluni  hU  license  to  prftctue  from  the  Cotl^  of  Soigoon*  alone,  and  the  apoChocavjr 

from  the  Societj  of  ApoUiecnnei  slooe,  he  who  deMrtt  to  ofalein  euthoritj  to  pome- 

botfi  kill'!.-  of  pracfiff  mu«t  obtain  n  license  from  both  rollcpe^.  The  physician?  in 
l*<''i  toriDe'l  the  ■  Mvdico-ciiiriiri^ical  Society",  which  publishes  tiie  famous  "Mexico- 
cbirurgicai  Transactions.  '    i  lu-  socieiy  ulau  possesses  foreigu  members. 

The  BBseliah  physiciaos  enjoj  complete  independence  and  self-SDvernnieBt. 
Tbat«  sinoe  the  state  has  made  practice  completely  free,  there  t»  much  qoacherj  is  a 
matter  of  course:  still  qnackerj  does  not  preponderate  over  tbe  practice  of  the 
r**^ular  physiciati*!,  since  th*-  latter  are  vpry  pnr<  fui  of  tlirir  proft->*Ii>naI  honor  before 
the  ptihlic.  anil  avoid  in  pv^^ry  possible  way  the  sli^intesi  contact  with  quack>.  and  far 
more  anything  iike  commuuity  with  them.  This  feeling  is  carried  so  far  that  odc  ot 
the  meet  famoaa  Enjeiish  physiciaoc  who  aceidenialiif  met  a  hom^popath  at  the  bed- 
aide  was  compelled  to  pnhlickljr  vindicate  hie  coadoct. 

The  Kiiirlish  "chemist"  is  repre.sented  hjr  our  apothecary.  He  merely  offers- 
drugs  for  s;iIa  and  puts  up  the  proscriptions  of  the  physicians  Jind  sur^'^ns,  [hut  i» 
entirely  unauihoriypd  to  practise     The  same  may  be  satd  of  the  dr">_'  j!st. 

Perhaps  a  more  dehiiite  idea  ot  the  divi^ioDK  of  tbe  Kngi>«h  medical  profes«ioa 
will  he  given  the  American  reader  if  we  say  that  the  fnnciions  of  tbe  English 
"physician"  proper  (the  possessor  of  the  oniversiiy  de|[ree  of  M.  B.  or  M.  Da  corre- 
spond in  some  degree  to  what  we  understand  by  a  '  con«nUin;:  physician  "  ,  while  tho 
English  "apothecary"  MiijM\ing  the  diploma  of  the  Ai><>thecaries  Society)  corre- 
spond" to  niir  ordinary  family  and  general  practitioner,  atid  the    chemist"  or  '"drug- 
gist'  to  our  apothecary.    The  English  apotbecaries  were  legalized  by  ao  act  ot 
Parliament  in  1543,  and  formed  into  one  of  the  city  companies  together  with  the- 
grocers  by  James  I.  in  160tf.   In  1617  they  were  separated  from  the  grocers  and  set 
op  for  themselves  under  the  title  of  the  "Apothecaries  of  the  city  of  London".  Their 
claim  to  the  right  of  prescribing  for  patients  as  well  as  of  dispensing  medicines  was  a 
chronic  subject  of  dispute  between  iHc  f»itor(i.  carip«  and  phjsiciaitf!.  snd  K'd  lo  the 
famoua    Dispensanan  Campaign    betwecit  (he  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Com- 
pany of  Apothecaries  toward  tbe  close  of  the  17th  centnry.  in  which  the  pbysiciani^ 
appeared  to  no  great  advantage.    The  quarrel  was  finally  settled  in  favor  of  tho 
apotbecaries  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1703,  and  gradually  the  victors  have  laigely 
withdrawn  from  the  business  of  dispensing  medicines,  preferrinj:  the  more  honorabl*' 
duty  of  prescribinir.  and  abandoning  the  dispensing'  of  drii-jr«  to  th**  "chemist  and 
drujririst"'.    JeufTreson  says  "Prior  to  178H.  it  is  staled  un  uuthttrity,  there  were  not 
in  all  London  more  than  half-a-doxeii  druggists  who  dispensed  medicines  from  phyM- 
ciant'  prescriptions,    llefore  that  time»  the  apothecaries  —  the  members  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Company  —  were  almost  the  aole  compounders  and  preparei  s  of  drugs. 
At  thf  present  time  it  is  exceptional  for  nn  npothecary  to  put  up  prescripti'n  nnlest 
he  is  actinir     thf  family  nt  oriiiunrr  medii  al  attendant  to  the  paiimt  prr^ci  i  ficti  for. 
The  A {l  Uhoi  ariea  Cumpany  nas  nuthori/.rd  in  1722  to  visit  al>  .-iiups  in  London  and 
destroy  drugs  onlit  for  use.    In  174>  they  were  authorized  to  appoint  ten  examiners 
without  whose  liceniie  no  person  might  compound  or  sell  medicines  in  l^ondon  or  for 
seven  miles  around  that  city,  and  in  liJlo  a  hoard  of  12  members  of  the  Apotheeaiios' 
Society  was  empowered  to  examine  and  license  all  apothecaries  in  England  and 
Wales.    I  n  !      the  ttcentiates  of  this  itociety  were  authorized  to  act  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland  also. 

Tbe  separation  of  the  surgeons  and  barbers  iu  174o  has  been  already  mentioned, 
as  well  as  the  incorporation  of  the  Royal  College  of  Snrgeons  of  London  in  1800. 
Either  physician  or  apoth»'cary  may  aci|uire  tbe  additional  diplomas  ef  the  Royal 

College  of  Plivficiaii-  !>!•  the  Hoyal  College  of  Surppons,  in  which  event  be  is  entitled 
to  the  title  of  M.  K.  C.  P.  or  M.  R.  C.  S.  -  -  Finally,  as  the  possessioo  of  tbe  diploma 
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of  the  latter  great  corporations  in  itself  authorizes  medical  or  surgical  practice,  a 
Uttfde  nunber  of  pmetitioiMn  in  Bngland  bftve  neither  the  miiveiwtj  M.  D.  nor  the 
diploma  of  Apothecaries'  Hall,  bat  simply  that  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  physicians 
or  flnrgeons.  H.] 

Medical  arrangements  in  America  have  been  from  the  outset  similar  to  those  of 
F!n"^l.ind,  bvjt  rnntinued  until  a  short  time  since  pnTirely  unregulated,  prnctice  free  etc.. 
and  wilhoiu  the  En<rH!«h  splf-irovernment.  The  hitter  now  just  lit'irinniii;^  to  show 
itaelf.  so  that  quackery  in  the  United  States  has  overgrown  reputable  practice.* 

[The  earliest  medical  school  founded  within  the  United  States  wus  the  institution 
BOW  known  as  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  founded 
bj  Drs.  John  Morgan  and  William  Shippen  at  Philadelphia  in  1765.  This  was 
spe»  (lily  followed  by  the  school  now  known  us  tlie  CoIIpjip  f»f  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  Ne*  York,  established  in  1707  under  the  charter  of  King's  College.  The  Medical 
Dopartraonf  of  Harvard  f^ntversity  was  founded  in  17S2;  the  College  of  Philadelphia, 
in  17110,  uiiii  tlx-  Medical  School  of  Durtinontli  College  in  1798.  H.] 

By  degrees  all  the  stntcH  ol  the  Union  huvo  established  colleges  and  universities, 
many  of  them  several  institntions  of  this  kind,  so  that  in  IKUl  there  were  in  the 
United  States  no  less  than  79  universities  ami  colleges,  though  of  course  of  quite  a 
different  kind  from  those  of  our  own  land.  Of  these  institutions  H8  enjoyed  the  right 
"to  make  doctors"  — ^a  mftnufnciuro  In  which  !i>  we  know,  Philadelphia  has  recently 
gr**atlv  di';ringni"'hed  herself.  [Accnrdini:  tu  I  >r.  .folm  S.  Billings,  fbere  had  been 
♦^-^tablislu'il  ill  tlie  ! 'nited  Stjite.s  douii  to  l.S7(»  no  le.<s  than  SI  medical  8eltool«J  author- 
ized to  confer  degrees  in  medicine,  and  of  these  were  still  existing  at  that  date. 
Five  of  these  colleges  were  founded  in  the  18tfa  centniy,  and  the  number  of  their 
gnwiaates  down  to  the  close  of  that  century  is  estimated  at  2*21.]  Most  of  these 
institutions  are  private  foundations.  —  The  first  physicians  In  America  were  the 
missionaries  and  priests,  a  phenomenon  renewed  also  in  the  beginning  of  Atpericsn 
medtral  ctiltnre.  F^ubsf-'juprill y  physicians  wnndcrrd  to  the  new  colfuiie.^,  many  of 
them  the  refuse  of  the  profession  among  other  iiafioti.'^  This  is  no  longer  tlic 
but  America  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  model  of  a  state  in  which  physicians,  who 
make  a  complete  business  of  their  profession,  dwell  under  regulations  of  absolute 
free-trade.  Yet  recently  the  medical  profession  in  America  has  elevated  itself  both 
scientifically  and  practically  by  the  inauguralionf  of  a  strict  professional  code,  though 
even  now.  in  consequence  of  the  complete  liberty  of  practice,  an  excessive  number  of 
male  nnd  fernab-  quacks  continue  to  ply  their  trade  Tins  done  to  even  a  criminal 
extent  in  numerous  cases.  8o  that  receni  ly  strict  laws  aL'ainst  ,su(  li  prarticr'S  have 
been  pa.s.^ed,  whiie  similar  laws  to  re.siricl  the  sab'  of  (juack  retnedii ■^  ha\e  lik<  wij-e 
appeared,  though  certainly  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  executed.  Any  person 
who  prepares,  has  prepared,  has  in  his  possession,  or  conceals,  obscene  medicines,  or 
induces  another  to  prepare  or  to  sell  such  remedies,  or  who  only  advertises  thrm. 
shall,  if  over  21  years  of  age,  be  punished  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  two 
years  and  a  tine  of  $100-$5000,  or,  if  under  21  years  of  nge,  with  three  months' 
imprisnmnent  and  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $.'00  Since  ttie  estftblishment  of  medical 
free-trade  in  (lermany  even  the  American  code  !ias  bfcn  taken  as  a  model  for  our 
country,  an  appearutue  of  retrograding  eivili/tition  which  excites  much  roHection 
upon  the  conditions  with  us.  In  recent  timfs  American  medicine,  however,  has 
become  in  many  respects  the  teacher  of  the  European,  a  phenomenon  historically 
explicable  from  the  younger  civiliz^ation  of  the  New  World,  and  even  pointed  out  by 
old  06t|ie : 

1.  Unless  the  definition  of  ''luaokery  "  is  made  tyry  coni]»rebeiisive,  this  \h  a  rather 
e.xaggerated  description  ol  a  state  «)t  medical  altaiis  by  no  means  satisfaeti>i-y.  (11.) 
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America,  du  bait  es  besser, 
Ala  unaer  Coatitietit.  d«r  alte!**  etc. 


[rt  should  be  b(H^De  in  mind  that  the  ftbove  rather  pesnimiAtic  accouBt  of  iDedicel 
affairs  in  the  United  Stalei  was  written  prior  to  1876,  since  which  dale  many  mcdtctl 

reforms  huvc  been  introduced  in  various  states.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
is  yet  abundant  room  for  improvement  in  our  mfdical  relationF  The  sul^ect,  bov- 
ever.  is  far  too  extensive  to  warrant  iliM.ussion  in  this  j>lace.  H.j 

Accordiag  to  the  medical  unli  of  the  Hojral  Prussian  CoUegiuu  Medicutc, 
pnblidied  in  1725,  the  first  visit  to  the  house  of  the  patient  to  a  ease  of  ovdinaiT 
disease  was  charged  at  one  thaler;*  in  ease  of  an  infectious  disease  (except  th* 
]>Ia^'(ie)  two  thaler.    Kach  visit  without  writing  a  prescription,  in  a  cniie  of  ordinary 
disease,  8  groschen,  and  if  a  prescription  w;\s  written,  12  grofsclien  :  for  the  same  in 
cases  of  infection*?  diseni-e,  15  ^rrnschon  atitl  one  tlm1<*r.    1  he  first  consultation,  to 
each  physician,  one  thaler;  fur  < -arii  Mib>sequent  consultation,  12  groschen.    A  night- 
visit,  one  thaler.    Visits  requiring  the  phjsician  to  travel  some  distance  were 
charged  at  two  thaler  for  each  (German)  mile,  and  two  thaler  for  each  dajr  lb«  phj- 
sicifin  was  absent  from  his  home.    The  cure  of  venereal  disease  was  a  niaUcr  of 
private  urraii^enient  between  physician  and  patient.    The  poor  wt-re  to  be  treated 
gratuitously.    Siir<renns  wen-  Hilnwcd  for  lirrssitig  an  ordinary  wound  .<ii.\  jrroschen 
f  N  cents) ;  for  elevation  of  tiie  Uuiit  in  depre.*-sed  fracture  of  the  skull  10-15  thaler 
aud,  if  the  une  of  the  trepan  was  required,  2-'^  thaler  fur  each  application  of  tin 
instrument.   Fractures  in  old  persons  were  treated  for  10-16  thaler,  and  in  young 
persons  for  6-10  tbaler.    Travel  was  diarjied  at  12  eroschen  (29  cents)  for  each 
(German'i  tnile,  and  one  thaler  for  each  day's  absence  from  home. 

This  liiritr ordinance  was  not  substantially  different  from  that  of  ir,^r>  It  pre 
vaited  durinu  the  Ihth  century  and  (inasmuch  as  it  wat>  for  the  most  part  .simpij 
renewed  in  1815)  al:>o  holds  good  down  to  the  present  day. 

According  to  the  medical  ordinance  adopted  for  Hesse  in  1767,  the  first  visit  to 
a  case  of  ordinary  disease  cost  10  albus,'  8  heller;  in  a  case  of  infections  disease.  21 
alhus,  i  hrllor;  n'\^hi  calls  lU  albus,  H  heller;  visits  to  the  countrj,  without  travelling 
expanses,  1  rixiliahT,  10  alljus,  H  lidli  r;  the  cure -of  venereal  dipf'Hse  10  rixthaler  Or 
mure,  accordiuj;  to  eireunjhtances ,  post  mortem  with  report,  2  ri.xtlialfr. 

Surgeons  were  allowed  for  trepanning  3-6-10  rixthaler ;  for  catheterization  1-2 
rixthaler;  herniotomy,  6-10-15  rixthaler;  Cs^arean  section  5-8  rixthaler;  lithot- 
omy 10-12-20  rixthaler;  treatment  of  a  fracture  5-10  rixthaler;  gun-shot  wounds 
5-I0-I2  thaler;  venesection  4-5*i  albus;  enemaia  10-lG  albus;  extraction  of  a  tooth 
2?^ -5^  albus;  a  sursif-al  f'l  nijihl-watch.  10-I<t  albus;  the  treatment  "luif?  venerea-  per 
salivationein"  (never  to  be  undHiiaken  without  calling  in  a  physician j  without  board 
and  lodging  (!),  8-12-16  rixthaler;  etc.,  etc. 

The  tariff  for  medici  and  accoucheurs  allowed  for  an  examination  before  birth, 
or  for  personal  assistance  and  counsel  during  labor,  1-1  rixthaler;  for  a  natural 
accouchement,  accomplished  without  aid,  3-5-6  thaler;  for  version  before  the  escape 
of  the  waters  fi  thaler;  after  the  escape  of  the  waters,  (i-8-10  thaler;  for  an 
instrnmentfil  operation,  S-IO-IS  thaler;  Ca-sarean  section,  10-15-20  thaler;  the  same 
operation  after  the  death  of  the  mother,  f^-10-12  thaler;  reposition  of  a  prolapsed 
uterus,  2-3-4  thaler;  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  polypus  uteri.  4-6-8  thaler. 

Midwives  received  for  a  visit  at  request  before  accouchement  3-6-8  albus;  for 


1.  ri)'>  tlmler  cotisUted  of  30  groschen,  and  was  worth  In  our  present  money  about 

7u  cents.  tU.) 

2.  All  albuA  was  equal  to  9  heller  and  was  worth  in  out  present  money  alwut 

cent».  The  rixthaler  may  Iw  oumpiited  at  about  TO  cents.  (Ilj 
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atrendance  during  labor,  accordinji  to  time  required,  circumstances  and  people, 
1-2-3  rixthaler;  for  ench  visit  after  confinem<»nt  1-2  nlbus;  for  pnr»niata,  4-6-8 
albus;  reposition  of  an  incompleto  prolapsus  uteri,  with  the  application  of  a  pessary, 
10-12-16  albus;  where  the  prolapse  was  complete,  lG-20  albus. 

We  baT«  quoted  the  above  teriflT  ordinences  quite  freelj  becaase  they  furniBli  qb 
a  aafe  guide  as  to  the  valnation  of  medical  profeMional  serrices  id  the  18th  eenturyi 
and  give  us  a  baste  for  a  comparison  with  the  19th.  This  will  establish  the  fact  that 
in  the  18th  century,  as  Kemrallj  at  Ml  earlier  period,  pbjsieians  were  socially  much 
better  situated  than  in  our  own  day,  althougli  in  the  second  half  of  that  century  the 
view  of  thp  authorities  had  found  expression  that  the  ser\  i(  e.s  of  the  physician  could 
be  cut  down  to  hah  gru«chen  or  even  to  heller,  and  that  their  performance  need  not 
be  lc»oked  upon  as  an  art  but  as  mere  mechanical  labor.  At  an  earlier  period,  con- 
eidering  the  small  number  of  physicians  and  the  high  (triple)  value  of  monej,  the 
proverb  "  Galenas  dat  opes*',  still  held  good  to  some  extent;  noir.  boweverf  when  the 
proverb  should  read  ''Galenus  dat  nickel",  the  following  comparisons  are  significant. 

Id  the  year  1224  sccordiDg  to  the  medical  tariff  of  Frederick  II  the 
physician,  for  a  visit  at  the  residence  of  the  patient,  received  a  fee  of  €0 
pfennige,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  present  value  of  money,  at  least  6  marks. 
For  visits  ootside  of  the  city  his  fee  was  3  marks,  60  pfennige,  or  in  our 
money  about  36  marks  I  At  least  Kri^k  estimates  the  relative  value  of 
money  at  this  period,  compared  with  that  of  the  present  time,  in  this  ratio. 
Id  the  beginning  of  the  16lh  century  the  physician  was  paid  85  pfennige 
per  diem,  equal  to  about  5  marks  at  the  preseot  day.  In  the  18th  century, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  the  tariff  was  still  tolerably  bigh.^  At  a  later  period, 
bowever,  matteiB  got  worse !  In  spite  of  the  enormous  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  money,  the  first  visit  at  the  residence  of  the  patient,  according  to 
the  Hessian  tariff  of  1865,  costs  85^  pfennige  to  1.71  marks ;  in  the  next 
four  weeks  45f  to  85^  pfennige;  from  the  fifth  week  forward,  only  35  to 
70  pfennige!  Yaoeination  costs' 25  pfennige!  In  England  and  Sweden* only 
has  the  pay  of  physicians  at  the  present  day  remained  at  its  medifeval 
atandard.  We  see  that  (German  physicians  have  evety  reason  to  wish  for 
the  return  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  order  to  better  their  condition  1 

Apothecaries  during  the  18th  century  attained  a  better  scientific  edu- 
cation in  Germany,  and  were  more  respected  socially  and  better  protected 
by  the  state  than  heretofore,  since  the  authority  to  dispense  medicines  was 
withdrawn  ftom  the  druggists,  grocers  etc. 

A  passage  in  the  medical  ordinance  of  Hesse  in  1727  reads:  *'The  sale  of  the 

following,  and  other  articles  which  belong  to  the  pharmacies,  rucIi  as  etc  

is  forbidden  without  special  licnnsr  to  nil  d«  Hl<>is  and  traders,  uuder  i»pnalty  of  ii  fine 
of  17  narks  and  confiscation  of  the  goods,  since  not  only  the  pharmacies  are  injured 

1 ,  The  neoessarles  of  life  at  this  peiiod  were  about  four  times  cheaper  than  at  present. 
In  4)arm8tadt  a  pound  of  meat  coot  only  16  pfennige;  too  kilos  (320  pounds)  of 
barley,  5  marks;  of  wheat,  7  niarkn,  ?n  pfenniKe;  2  litres  of  laj-erbier  cost  12 
pfennig*':  H  eggs,  the  same  etc.    (1  iiiark     100  pfennige  —  24  rents.] 

12.  In  Sweden  there  in  one  physician  to  every  Soouof  the  population:  iu  Denoiaik  1: 
3000;  In  Morway  l:  47SI.  In  the  last  country  the  mortality  amounts  (therefore?) 
to  only  1.7  ]^r  cent.  In  Vienna,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  In  1887  one  phy- 
siHnn  to  858  Inhabitants. 
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tberebj,  but  the  couimon  )>eopie  luo  are  often  endaogered  iu  life  and  iimb  

Peddlen  of  theriaea,  itineimnl  deahwi  and  othw  monotttenka  and  old  woaca  an 
forbidden  to  either  aell  medicinea  or  to  practise  eecretly."  For  each  Tiolataon  of  thb 
ordinance  the  ofTender  was  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  about  9  marks,  and  hesisa 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  authorities-- the  latter  a  panishment  still  vecy 
common  and  certainly  very  cffet-tive  also.  • 

The  suuie  iictioji  was  taken  in  Fniuce  with  reganl  to  llie  gr*xfr>.  inU 
wliose  hnn<ls  tliu  i-ntin'  whole.salo  dealing  in  drugs  now  passotl.  Per- 
mission to  can  v  on  the  hu'^iness  of  an  apothecary  in  Prussia  wr^>.  mtiM 
dependent  upon  an  exainination  before  the  Collegium  mc'ilieo-chirurgicum 
and  a  certain  deffnit*'  term  of  practical  experience  in  a  pharniac}*.  Pnpil> 
and  assislant«  or  dispensinir-ehTks.  on  the  otlier  hand,  pursuetl  their 
studies  with  masters,  as  at  an  earlier  jxMiod  :  for  a  sj)ecial  «5cl>ool  ft»r 
phartn;ieentists  was  not  established  in  France  until  the  year  ITTT  under 
the  form  of  the  ColK'ge  de  Pharniacie.  wliile  at  the  same  linu'  nja.-lei^itips 
and  sworn  niemlKTS  of  <ruilds  were  abolished.  The  College  wa.s  a  private 
association,  which,  by  pi-rinission  of  the  state,  controlled  the  rclsiUoD6o( 
tUe  pharmaceutical  profession. 

It  was  compospd  of  actual  or  titular  master-apotbecurles,  and  had  for  ^t-  Soard 
of  director >,  :  the  four  apotheearies-in-ordinar}  as  hntiorary  <ilrecton»;  tour  aclirt' 
directors  and  twelve  deputiett.  The  ac  tive  directors,  together  with  the  medical  faculty, 
had  charge  of  all  inspections ;  they  were  elected  to  their  pontion.  Twic«  a  yt^^r 
there  were  general  meetings.  With  the  exception  of  the  pupils  in  the  HAreWDics 
and  in  the  Ho.spital  for  Incnrables,  all  apothecaries  were  required  to  pass  after- 
amination  before  this  college.  All  pupils  were  entered  in  iu  register,  and  etcs 
changes  of  situation  were  to  be  announced  and  r»M or^lo.i 

The  in.struction  consisted  in  free  courses  of  lectures  on  iiutural  history  V»ot»«y. 
chemistry,  and  pharmacy.  These  lectures  were  public,  ami  were  delivered  bj  thret 
demonstrators  nominated  for  six  years  at  the  general  meetings,  each  of  whom  had  sn 
assistant. 

After  the  College  a  (to-called  free  Societe  de  Pharmacie  was  formed,  and  tltti  is 
17%  erected  a  free  Ecoie  de  Pharmacie.  The  College  existed  still  for  a  long  tiae 
with  tlio  KcoIp. 

iu  GeniiJiriy  tlitTr  wen-  iioihing  (tut  j»riv5t«'  schools  for  the  e<lucalion  of  apofhf- 
caries.  Most  of  the  latter  were  instructed  by  other  apothecaries,  and.  on  the  ex- 
piration of  their  apprenticeship,  received  a  certificate  of  instruction. 

To  the  earlier  apothecaries  in-ordinary  were  now  added  c*ourt  and 
travelling  apothecaries,  i.  e.  apothecaries  who  accompanied  the  high  lords 
upon  their  travels,  in  place  of  the  simple  medicine-chests  of  earlier  dayi 
and  which  even  the  Kgyptians  possessed. 

The  piuctice  of  meilicine  was  prohibited  to  the  apothecaries,  and  their 
pharmacies  were  subjected  to  a  still  stricter  in8i)ection.  In  Prussia,  Xco- 
maun  was  the  first  general  inspector  of  the  pharmacies. 

The  pharmacies  for  a  long  period  passed  into  the  hands  of  new  owners 
either  by  inheritance  or  by  marriage,  and  in  Frankfort-on-tbe-Maiu  e.  g.  it 
was  not  until  1757  that  a  pharmacy  was  sold  (Kriegk). 

Onlinary  veterinary  practice  continued  entirely  in  its  metliieval  state. 
Equerries,  farriers,  shepherds,  old  women  etc.  were  the  popular  pracfi- 
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tionei-s.  for  the  vtaciuiarians  or  '•vUussiirztu".  educated  in  the  veterinary 
schools,  had  not  as  yet  attained  private  practice.  The  common  practi- 
tioners of  veterinaiy  medicine  at  this  period  (as  olleii  even  at  the  present 
day)  directed  their  practice  against  witches,  enchantments,  the  devil  in- 
ciirnate  etc..  employing  charms,  i)ouring  down  devil's-drinks  and  the  like. 
On  the  other  hand  the  ISth  centiirv  produced  the  first  professors  of  vcter- 
luarv  medicine.  The  earliest  of  these  appeared  in  France,  bui  in  1  777  ii 
school  for  the  education  of  army  veterinarians  was  founded  in  \'ieuna,  with 
Scotti,  Mcaguiann  and  Heller  as  its  first  teachers.  \  similar  school  was 
opened  in  Dresden  in  1780.  and  iu  Berlin  in  17D0.  For  the  first  time  too 
since  the  days  of  the  Ancients  a  regular  veterinary  arm\ -service  was 
essayeil.  the  French  assuming  the  initiative,  while  the  Austrians  and 
Prussians  followetl  tlu-ir  example. 

•fosepli  n  oi)  the  upenin^'  nf  ihe  xeterinary  school  in  Vu  iniii  iporeeti  that  iu» 
one  who  alieniied  this  school  and  exercised  himself  in  the  uDatuuiy  ut  dead  horses, 
whether  be  were  a  civilitto  or  a  mihtary  official,  should  be  regarded  a8  hevin];  injured 
his  reputaUon,  but  that  such  conduct  should  rather  be  looked  upon  ns  meritorious. 
"  No  one,  therefore,  under  penalty  of  my  disfavor  and  seTere  punishment,  shall  cast 
any  unbecoming  reproach  upon  another  on  this  account.  In  like  manner  the 
farrier's  npprpnticps  who  attrnd  this  useful  gclioni  jind  jirodiicf  tljp  certificiiic  of"  tho'w 
teacher  that  tho.y  liavf  obtained  )^ood  ability  in  this  brattrh.  ghall  be  preferred  to  the 
right§  of  a  maslt  r  in  the  miilds  of  all  my  hereditary  iatidii  before  others,  and  even 
befpre  the  sons  of  masters  and  those  who  have  married  a  matiier's  daughter  "  (We 
see  that  certain  advanti^tes  are  associated  not  only  with  the  danjchters  of  profeftore, 
hot  (hat  similar  advantages  accrued,  even  in  that  day,  to  a  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  the  m  i^ter  of  the  guild/.  "In  the  regiments  too  no  other  persons  shall  be  accepted 
as  farriers." 

Army  medical  affairs  m'ade  some  advaace  Id  the  18tb  century,  though 
in  the  year  1705  in  Proasia,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample,  they  were 
still  so  imperfect  that  of  35  regiments  — standing  armies  were  now  Intro* 
dnced  everywhere  —  only  six  were  sufttciently  supplied  with  regimental 
sargeoQS.  This  advancement  was  rapid,  and  proportioned  to  the  improve- 
ments in  surgery  and  surgeons  and  the  demands  of  an  Improved  system 
of  warfare. 

While  heretofore  the  officers  alone  had  charge  of  the  surgeons,  the 
appointment  and  ovcafsight  of  the  company  surgeons  was  in  1712  trans* 
ferred  to  the  regimental  surgeons.  The  title  of  <<6eneralchirnrgu8"  was 
conferreil  upon  the  regimental  surgeon  of  the  guanl,  and  in  1716  this  title 
was  converted  into  an  actual  office.  The  first  actual  Generalchirurgus  and 
sorgeon-in-ordinary,  snd  as  such  chief  of  the  department  of  surgeons,  was 
Ernst  Conrad  Holtsendorf  (1688-1751).  Even  liefore  his  day  — as  early 
OS  1713^  the  rank  <^  the  regimental  surgeons  ha^l  been  raised ;  they  now 
stood  just  under  the  chaplain  and  above  the  drummers,  but  were  yet  sub- 
ject to  puni^ment  with  the  cane.  They  now  advanced  too  towards  a 
better  education.  In  the  first  place  some  of  them  were  sent  abroad,  par- 
ticularly to  France,  and  the  Collegium  medico-chiruigicum  was  erected, 
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after  the  phm  of  the  theutruin  anatomicuui.  lor  tlie  better  ednruiioii  of 
regiinontul  surL''«'ons  at  home.    The  military  physicians  tMhicatetl  herr  and 
in  the  practical  sriiool  of  the  Charitr  were  called  'I'eiisionUrchinjrgen' 
Before  their  appointment  in  tlu*  army  they  were  re<juire(i  to  |»as>  the  ex- 
aminatir»n  of  city  sturgeons  and  operators.    The  company  surj»e*m 
quired  only  to  shave,  to  visit  thr  sick  and  wounded  and  to  re|K>rt  lu 
i*esrimental  siirixcon  and  the  cuptuia.    Ho  was  not  jiermitted  to  treat 
l)atii'iits  independently.    (Frederick  the  (J n-at,     in  (»nler  to  always  obtain 
better  subjects  for  tlje  military  siM  vice".  a|)pointed  in  the  year  1744  twelve 
French  surgcou.s.)    I'ulients  dangcronslv  ill  or  personally  im{>«»rtant  were 
hrouLiijt  to  the  regimental  suri^eons,  wiio  had  to  rrport  to  tin-  o»lonel 
commanding.    Cases  of  singular  or  unusual  ileatU  requiretl  a  post  morte« 
examination. 

Besides  the  surgical  faculty,  there  was  still  a  perfectly  distinct  metikil 
faculty,  emploj'ed  chiefly  for  consultation.  This  consisteil  of  the  rcirimealal 
naniici,  over  whom  a  "Generalstabsmedicus'  was  ap|K>inted  in  EUer.  b 
garrison  towns  and  fortresses  "(jaruisonsmedici"  were  also  created. 

Instead  of  the  one  '  (Jeneralchirurgus"  of  an  earlier  jK-ri*.Kl.  thert 
ap[)eared  after  1167  three  of  these  officials,  ol'  whom  the  first  acted  as  viuvi 
Besides  these,  there  were  also  several  other  titular  "Generalchirurgi'  Id 
1787  the  office  of  the  '"BataiiloiischirurEren"  was  created.  It  always  belqjfi^ 
to  the  first  of  the  four  regimental-surgeons.  ♦ 

Salaries  of  thk  Prussian  arxy-phtsicianb  dvriko  tbi 

18th  crntury. 

Year.  M  ft 

1771 — Regiiuental  surjrcon  lirandhorst       ....    moothlj    45  — 

The  stir^jeon.*;  also  received  "Seifegroscben"  for  hoap. 
1723-~Generalchirurgiit>  Holtzendorf         .....  unnuallj  900  — 

1725— Bapmental  sargeon  of  cavalry  raonthlj  W 

Ofthiaaum  each  surKeoo  of  a  aqnadrou  reeeived  18  raarka,  andtbe 
regimental  .Mir;:eon  was  reqnired  io  kfiop  in  order  the  nedtctne- 
ch(     and  chest  of  instruments. 
Regimental  surgeon  of  infantry  ...  montbljr 

(  us  i-l!itT  pay  .        .    36  *-* 

^  from  each  coiupatiy  30  — 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  required  to  give  to  each  coropanjr>8argeon 
10  marks,  and  to  keep  in  order  the  medicine-cheat  etc. 

ITSO^-Re^i mental  surgeon  of  infantry  monthly  — 

In  H'Mition  from  each  company  .  .  24-30  — - 

For  medicine,  from  each  man  about  10  pfennige»  about  — 

Total  monthly      ....      237-243  - 

Gompany-iiurgeon  monthly  12  30 

and  could  no  longer,  as  heretofore,  enjoy  civil  practice. 

Rej^i  menial  surgeon  of  cavalry  montbh    1"  40 

In  adH'ition  for  fnedicine  ......  l!?e  — 

Surgeon  of  the  squadron       ......       monlblf   19  40 
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Under  Fraderiok  IL  th«  Balary  continued  the  ume  as  heretofore, 
bat  the  fees  for  medicine  were  higher,  lineethesixe  of  the  reginents 

was  increased.    Thus  M.  Pf 

the  regimental  surKeoQ  received  altogether,  monthly  318  30 

Company-surgeon  monthly    10  50 

Battalion -surgeon  with  medicine  fees  .       .        monthly  135-144  — 

Regimental  surgeon  of  cavalry  monthly  76  — 

with  foes  for  medicine. 

Surgeon  of  the  squadron       ......       monthly    19  40 

Superior  surgeon  of  artillery     ......    monthly    45  — 

Surgeon  monthly    15  — 

Generalchirurg  Theden  annually  1500  — 

Under  saeeeeding  rulers  the  salaries  remained  the  same. 

in  1 782  the  squadron  or  company  surgeon  in  Hanover  received  pay  of  G  tbaier 
per  month.  The  elder  Stromeyer,  accordingly,  at  first  thoughlessly  ate  too  good 
dinners,  which  by  themselves  cost  him  two  and  a  half  thaler  per  month,  and  waa 
Hpeedily  forced  to  go  back  to  16  pfennige  dinners  every  day  f   Schiller,  whose  father 

Joh,  Caspar  was  originally  a  regimentnl  stirgeon.  before  becoming  a  civil  siirppon  in 
Marbach  and  subspqneritly  ftn  iid minlstruti ve  ufticfr  hnd.  as  we  know,  a  niontlily  pay 
of  30  marka  iiO  pfennige,  but  as  a  —  regimental  physiciaii.  It  may  be  it^marked  here 
incidentally  that  Schiller,  as  a  physician,  was  notorious  for  his  heroic  treatment  a& 
long  as  he  practised.  In  Austria  tiie  "Protochimrg^*  received  a  salary  of  6000  marks 
and  the  "Stubschlrurg",  1200  marks  (doubled  in  war) ;  the  regimental  surgeon,  120O 
marks,  the  "Batailtonschirurg",  480  marks  and  the  "Underchimrg",  366  marks  per 
nnniim  . 

In  Friinct'  the  surijicn!  inspector  rfceived  a  salary  '>t*  45-00  marks,  the  soperior 
surgeon,  IbOO  marks,  and  the  subordinate  surgeon,  300  marks  with  board.  During  the 
period  of  the  Reptiblic  these  salaries  were  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less. 

Naturally  Jews  were  nowhere  admitted  as  military  physicians  during  the  18th. 
century,  not  even  after  the  French  Revolution  until  probably  a  short  time  ago, 
because  the  Council  of  Vienna  in  1267  had  forbidden  them  to  practise  medicine  on- 

Christians.    This  decree,  however,  was  never  observed  and  pxecuted  everywhere,  so- 
that  e.  2   Isaac  Fried  rich  in  the  year  l."?HR,  Salman  I'letsch  in  the  year  1394  (hie 
salary  was  30  gulden  <  and  Isaac,  in  the  year  i:iy8,  were  even  salaried  city-physicians 
at  Frankfort>on-the>MaiD,  and  were  consulted  by  Christians.    The  study  of  medicine 
was  also  forbidden  to  the  Jews  in  the  16th  century,  and,  accordingly,  after  the  Middle 
.\ges,  educated  Jewish  physicians  who  practised  among  Christians  were  exceptional. 
This  continued  unchanged  until  the  French  Revolution,  which  reston  d  to  the  Jews- 
the  citizenship  which  they  had  pos?<'sspd  in  many  places  during  the  iMiddlp  Age.s. 
Yet  even  at  the  present  day  they  are  not  endowed  with  just  the  same  righi.s  in 
Germany  as  the  Chri-stians,  and.  as  we  know,  professors  of  Jewish  descent,  who  (what 
never  before  has  occurred  since  the  days  of  Salerno)  are  once  more  to  be  found*  and 
even  in  considerable  numbers,  were,  and  are  still,  required  generally  (o  abandon 
their  religion.    Indeed,  until  late  in  the  I'.hU  century  medtmDe  was  the  only  study 
which  was  open  to  the  Jews.    Actual  Jewi.sh  city-phy.sicians,  provided  with  a  fnfnry, 
did  indeed  exist,  but  .siate-plij'sioians  proper  (the  succesRorB  of  the  media'val  city- 
physicians)  of  Jewish  descent  are  even  to-day  very  rare,  and  where  they  e.xist  are^ 
appointed  through  personal  favor  or  patronsge.   Here  too  we  may  observe  a  retro* 
grade  movement  contrasted  with  the  Middle  Ages!   Not  only  religious  intolerance 
and  a  prejudice  which  has  become  historical  played  their  part  from  the  beginning  in 
these  restrictions,  but  the  ethnological  aversion  towards  representatives  of  a  race 
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originally  foieijrn,  an  jiver.sion  which  makei<  it^ielf  i'eii  eveQ  where,  even  after  loa^ 
associiiiion,  must  bt>  tiiken  into  c-onsiderntioru 

The  s^'steni  of  fiekl-hospiials  limmojlioiit  Lhe  wliol.  tvtitury  contiQued 

very  bad.  and  was  not  improved  by  the  I'liissiaii  hnspital-onlinance  of 

1787,  nor  even  by  the  general  iutro*hictiou  in  170:^  of  movable  hoapiiaU 

which  had  been  inaugurated  about  the  close      the  ]«ith  wntnry  un  lrr 

Henry  IV.  of  France.    Larry  was  i)arti(Mihirly  active  in  promoting  Uns 

svslem.    Barrack-hospitals,  proposed  by  J^eibnitz  as  early  as*  1714.  al*i» 

existed  ;  at  least  Pringle  elected  such  hospitals  in  175S.    But  the  wl),i  , 

system  suffered  from  the  persistence  of  the  donblo.  and  strictly  distinct. 

medical  and  surgical  faculties,  and  it  was  with  the  design  of  destr<t\in? 

this  distinction  that  the  Pepiniere  and  .losepliinum  wrre  organized,  to  pro 

ducc  arm v-physicians  educuli-d  completely  in  both  surirer\-  ;ind  uicdirinf 

It  shinild  also  be  mentioned  that  tiekl-apothecarics  existed  in  loaov, 
though  not  in  all,  states. 

Ill  Saxony  the  pliysicinns  an«l  snriipotis  had  a  spf^cia!  uniform,  different  from 
thai  of  tlu'  soldipr*.  nnd  tht-  sntno  was  tlit-  ca^e  in  othfr  countrie*!  The  "  FeM- 
inedicus  hud  a  dark  blue  unitonu,  collar  embroidered  in  gold,  sold  fttcinp",  eih 
sword-belt  and  bat-cord.  The  "Stabsfeldacbeerer"  had  in  addition  a  red  vest  «iU. 
gilt  trimming.  His  assistants  had  a  red  vest  without  gilt  trimmiiigB,  n  svord  vithoM 
a  belt,  and  a  hat  without  a  cord.  The  hospital  field^snrgeons  hed  a  dark  graj  cost 
with  ri  d  collar  (H.  Frolich^.  The  u:aiters  formerly  worn  by  the  .surgeon  iiare  vsf 
to  jack-boot.«.    Shavinj  in  thn  rmUirr  was  frequently  dij;oarded.    In  Saxoty. 

til'-  !h<ii1  of  courtesy,  towards  tht'  imhI  of  the  centnry  ?nr«:»»oo8  were  required  to  br 
addresised  as  '  ^ou  ',  in«t*>nd  of"  lie  "  a--  in  prpccdinji  tinx'ji. 

How  disgracel'iil.  in  spile  of  ull  improvements,  were  the  social  position 
and  the  Ireatmenl  of  the  army  physician  oven  in  the  second  lialf  of  the 
century  inav  be  inferred  from  the  f-M-'i  that  in  llic  year  1  T.'»^  l>r.  KIlenl>erv:fr 
of  Zinnondorf.  llie  "l-'i'ldmediens'  .  was  -nlijeeted  to  eorporeal  punishment 
at  the  command  of  a  colonel,  and  that  a  <i,i'neral  nixm  liis  death-bed  could 
leave  orders  that  tifly  blows  npiece  should  be  oiven  to  the  '-Tausend- 
Sfickerments-FeldseheeriT  .  in  ease  the  post  mortem  gave  results  ditfereot 
from  those  whicli  tlu  v  had  declared  to  him  resianling  his  disease. 

In  Austria  at  th«'  be{;;innin^  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  all  arnjy  .sur;;eon-i  of  the 
Protestant  coiif«'s«ion  wf-rt*  compelled  to  over  to  the  r'athn!tc  faitli  or  to  \fnrf  th*- 
array.  The  'Churcli  did  not  scorn  utterly  and  entirely  even  the  otlierwific  despised 
surgt'ons. 

How  deplorable,  however,  was  the  situation  of  the  woundc*!  ircnerally 
after  a  bnttle  in  the  last  century,  and  even  among  the  trtK.»ps  of  t!ie  best 
nia»ui}.ied  military  states.  France  and  Prussia,  may  be  judged  fiom  the  facts 
that  the  French  field-huspitals.  and  t!u-  engagement  of  their  |»hy>iciauii. 
lay  in  1759  in  the  hands  of  eontraeioi.s,  who  cheated  the  phvsirians  of 
their  stii»nlated  pay  and  the  wounded  of  the  necessary  ear*-,  and  tlut  in 
Prussia,  afti-r  the  battle  near  Torgau  TNov.  17GU).  the  wounded  lay  all 
night  up<»n  tlu'  open  Helds  exposed  to  roiiiu  ry.  Yet  the  declaration  of  the 
neutrality  «>f  hospitals  and  the  inedit  al  corps  had  been  frequently  made  ami 
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<icinundcd,  c.  g.  before  the  battle  near  Dcttiiigen,  au  arrangement  in  which 
the  18th  century  anticipated  the  idea  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  The  king 
<x)n8idered  it  requisite  to  recommend  to  the  surgeons  "not  to  cut  off  arms 
and  legs  by  the  dozen".  The  soldiers  wearied  by  their  march  too  were 
bled  —  to  remove  their  fatigue  (or  its  cauae)  forthwith  ! 

[  U.  MBDIOIIE  II  THB  EI0LI8H  OOLOVIBB  OF  lOBTE  AMBRICl  DURIIO 

THE  EIGHTEEVTE  OBITUBT. 

A;-  tlu-  17th  centnrv  witiu'sst-d  tlio  rodiulntion  of  the  American  eol- 
onifs.  .so  the  18th  ci-ntury  was  the  i>t'iiod  of  llioir  (it'velopment  and 
gi"owth.  Of  llu'  colonial  settlornonts  which  sub8e<jiicntly  fornit'd  the  original 
thirteen  United  States,  all  save  Georgia  were  established  during  the  17tU 
centurv 

The  entire  popnhition  of  these  colonies  at  the  jKTiod  of  the  nc  cession 
<»f  William  TTT.  and  Mary  nn^^iri  is  estimated  to  have  been  little  in  excess 
of  2(M),«MI(i  souls  —  scarcely  that  of  a  mediocre  city  in  the8e  modern  days 
—  and  the  settlements  were  scattered  in  a  thin  and  often  interrupted  line 
aloniz;  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to  South  Carolina.  By  1714  the  pop- 
ulation had  increased  to  37(i. 000  whites  and  5!».<ioO  negroes;  in  17r)<i  it 
was  estimated  at  1.040.000  whites  and  220.00(1  neoroes.  and  in  1790  the 
tirst  ceuaius  of  the  I'nitcd  States  determined  the  popuhition  at  3.177,257 
whites  and  752.060  ncixroes,  or  a  total  of  nearly  four  miliiou  souls  ^ — an 
increase  of  nearly  2000  per  cent  in  a  sine;lt'  century'  Tt  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  too  tliat  this  enormous  irrowth  occuri-ed  in  spile  of  the  ordinary  hard- 
ships and  perils  of  colonial  life,  and  in  the  teeth  of  a  constant  successi(»n 
of  bloody  and  exhausting  wars.  In  tlie  71  year.-*  interv enini:  between  10>;:» 
and  17*10  the  colonies  had  passed  tlirntifrh  no  less  than  four  severe  con- 
tests, whose  united  duration  amounted  to  27  years. 

The  confusion  of  social  rehttions  o'.casionorl  by  the  introduction  into 
tiie  colonies  of  such  a  mass  of  new  vitalitv  <rathi  red  from  all  the  nations 
of  western  Kurope.  and  tlie  burtlens,  dangei'S  and  anxieties  of  a  piotracted 
warfare,  woidd  <rrm  to  offer  few  conditions  favoraVile  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  Hcieiices  Vet  amid  these  apparently  hostile  surroundings  there 
were  present  likewise  .some  conditions  which  fosteretl  tlii'  <level< >pment 
of  medical  science  at  least.  Foj*emost  among  these  wc  may  mention  the 
introduction  into  the  eolonies  of  numerous  e<lucatod  medical  nien.  who 
served  as  army-surgeons  with  tl]e  Ihilish  forces  in  America,  and  whoso 
precepts  and  example  could  not  fdl  to  excite  interest  and  emulation  in 
their  colonial  c(»lleagues.  Then  toe  war  itself  provi-d  on  thi>  occusion.  as 
so  often  before  and  since,  the  best  si  IimmI  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Among 
the  numerous  immigrants  who  came  to  these  shores  there  was  (besides 
manv  pretenders  and  charlatans)  a  considerable  number  of  res[)ectable 
and  well-educated  physicians  of  the  Old  World,  who  hopcnl  to  enjoy  a 
more  lucrative  business,  or  increased  liberty  of  conscience  in  the  New- 
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These  brought  with  them  into  their  new  homes  the  latest  medicsl  theoiks 
and  the  improved  practice  of  their  day,  to  be  disseminated,  conscionslT  or 
unconsciously,  among  their  colonial  neighbors  and  colleagues.  The  ca^ 
stantly  increasing  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Old  World  and  the 
New^  and  the  growing  wealth  of  the  colonists^  also  enabled  a  larger  nnmber 
of  young  men  to  acquire  their  medical  education  in  Europe.  From  all 
these  causes  it  is  apparent  that  the  standard  of  medical  abilitj  would 
naturally  be  gradually  elevated  in  the  colonies,  and  such  was  the  Act 
throughout  the  entire  18th  century.  It  was  not.  however,  until  the  founds- 
tion  of  the  medical  schools  of  Philadelphia  and  New  Yorlc  about  the  middle 
of  the  century  that  this  improvement  became  very  manifest^  and  these 
schools  were  both  an  evidence,  and  the  cause,  of  the  improved  spirit  of  the 
medical  profession  during  the  latter  half  of  the  century. 

The  suignant  waters  of  colonial  medical  life  were  stkred,  however, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  by  the  controversy  over  the 
subject  of  the  inoculation  of  small-pox,  a  controversy  which  sheds  ooo- 
siderable  light  upon  the  medical  relations  of  that  period.  lo  the  pR^ 
ceding  pages  we  have  had  abundant  opportunities  to  observe  the  gen- 
erally pernicious  influence  of  the  clergy  on  medicine,  and  it  is  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  refreshment  that  we  record  here  the  fact  that  the  intiodoo- 
'tion  of  tlie  practice  of  inoculation  for  small-pox  was  largely  due  to  the 
suggestion  and  advocacy  of  the  clerical  profession.  In  the  year  1721  the 
Rev,  Cotton  Mather  of  Boston,  whose  name  has  already  attained  an  on- 
enviable  notoriety  in  this  history  in  connexion  with  the  *^Salera  witchcraft", 
having  read  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  the  ooia* 
municatlons  of  Br.  Timoni  and  PllarinI  relating  to  the  practice  of  inocula- 
tion in  Turkey,  called  the  attention  of  several  of  his  medical  acquaintances 
to  this  subject  None  of  them,  however,  paid  any  considerable  attenticu 
to  the  matter  except  Br.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  whose  name  accordingly 
deserves  the  most  prominent  position  amoug  the  physicians  of  the  ftist 
half  of  the  18th  centurj*.  Br.  Boylston,  the  son  of  Br.  Thos.  Ho3  lstoB 
of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  was  bom  in  Massachusetts  in  1680  and  edu- 
cated under  the  direction  of  his  father  (an  M.  B.  of  Oxford )  and  Br.  John 
Cutter,  an  eminent  physician  and  suigeon  of  Boston.  Settling  in  the 
latter  city  Br.  Zabdiel  Borlston  soon  acquired  both  fame  and  fortune  ta 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  while  bis  interest  in  botany  and  natuial 
history  led  him  into  correspondence  with  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  much  impressed  by  the  facts  related  la 
the  communications  of  Timoni  and  Pilarini,  and  determined  to  put  the 
question  of  inoculation  to  immediate  proof  Accordingly  on  June  27th. 
1721,  he  inoculated  with  the  virus  of  natural  small*pox  his  own  son,  aged 
13  years,  and  two  negro  servants  in  his  family.  All  these  cases  pcoved 
entirely  successful,  and,  encouraged  by  this  success,  Br.  Boybton  witbu 
the  next  twelve  months  inoculated  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  247  persons 
of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages.   Buring  the  same  period  39  persons  were 
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also  inoculated  by  other  pliysici.ins,  and  of  tbe  whole  2J^6  patients  thus 
treated  six  (about  2  per  cent.)  died,  while  of  5750  {HTSons  who  took 
the  disease  in  the  natural  way  844  died,  a  mortality  of  over  14  per  cent. 
Ill  spite  of  this  demonstration  of  the  advantages  of  inoculation  the  opera- 
tioQ  was  violently  opposed,  not  only  by  the  jx)pulace.  but  even  more 
strongly  bv  the  majority  of  the  medical  profession,  while,  singuiarl}' 
onoufjh,  its  warmest  advocates  and  defenders  were  lound  within  the  ranks 
of  the  clergy.  The  press  too  assaiknl  the  new  operation,  and  Benjaium 
Franklin,  then  a  youth  of  f<ixtecn  employed  in  the  ollice  of  his  brother, 
opposed  it  in  the  columns  of  his  brother's  newspap<n-  "The  New  P^ngland 
Couraut ".  Tt  should,  however,  be  said  to  the  honor  of  the  future  phil- 
osopher that  he  suh.sequently  admitted  the  incorrectness  of  his  youthful 
opinions.  l>r.  Boylston  was  threatenetl  with  hanginir  by  the  populace,  and 
on  one  occasion  was  compelled  to  secrete  himself  for  two  weeks  in  a 
private  place  in  his  house  in  order  to  escape  Tlio  search  of  an  infuriated 
mob,  excited  by  the  slanders  of  the  newspapers  and  his  medical  collea;j:ues. 
Undismayed,  however,  l»y  these  persecutions  Dr.  Boylston  persevered  in 
his  course,  and  finally  eujoyed  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  advantages 
of  his  system  generally  recognized.  In  1723,  on  the  invitation  of  Sir 
Hans  Ploane,  he  visited  Kngland,  was  made  a  member  of  the  Ro^'al  Society 
and  enjoyed  the  accjuaintance  of  the  royal  family  and  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  of  the  period.  Three  years  later,  on  the  request  of  the 
Royal  S<jciety,  he  also  pu)>l?shod  an  account  of  his  practice  of  inoculation 
in  America,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  princess  Caroline.  Dr.  Boylston 
died  in  17()0. 

At  the  head  of  the  medical  opponents  of  inoculation  in  Boston  was 
Dr.  William  Douglass,  a  Scotchman  an<l  an  alumnus  of  Leyden  and  Paris, 
who  had  settled  in  Boston  in  1718.  A  man  of  no  mean  ability,  but  en- 
dowed with  the  obstinacy  and  the  conceit  of  his  nation.  Dr.  Douglass  has 
been  wittily  described  as  one  who  was  '-always  positive  and  sometimes 
accurate  ".  He  was  well  versed  in  astronomy  and  the  natural  sciences,  and 
in  lT4!l-44  published  an  almanac'  entitled  "Mercurius  Novanglicanus,  by 
William  Nadir  S.X.(^."'  Dr.  Douglass  opposed  the  ))ractice  of  inoculation 
with  all  his  Scotch  energy  and  perseverance,  though  it  is  said  thut  he  too 
lived  long  enough  fhe  died  in  1752)  to  modify  liis  views  upon  this  subject. 
His  publiraiious  relating  to  inoculation  were  entitled  "The  Inoculation 
of  the  Smallpox  as  practist-d  in  Boston,  1722'';  ''The  Abuses  and  Scandals 
of  some  hae  P;uTiphlets  in  favor  of  Inoculation,  1722";  "A  practical  Essay 
concerning  tlie  Smallpox,  containing  the  History"  etc..  17S0.  He  also 
published  a  ■•  Practical  History  of  a  New  Eruptive  Miliary  Kever.  with 
Angina  IJ Icusculosa  ".  which  prevailed  in  lioston  in  17H5  30.  and  an 
historical  work  entitled  "  The  British  Settlements  iu  Morth  America in 


^.  Dr.  Niithaniel  Amm  {ilOH-UM,,  a  practitioner  ol  Dedhaiu,  Mass.,  also  pabiisUed 
an  altuanac  aiiuually  from  nSo  to  1764. 
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two  volutne.s.  The  latter  work  is  said  to  be  a  carious  compound  of  per- 
sonal reminiscences  and  (juurrels,  togctber  witli  a  summary  of  public  aflairs 
displaj'ing  littlt'  judgment  and  discretion,  and  containing  many  inad'nraeie*! 
Other  opponents  of  inoculation  in  Boston  were  Dr.  Lawrence  Dalli<  )iide,  n 
papular  French  physician,  who  publisheti  a  curious  deposition  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  operation,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Marion,  who  wiih  Dr.  Douglaijs 
testified  to  the  accuracy  of  the  translation  of  this  deposition,  la  spite 
of  all  opposition,  however,  the  practice  of  itiocutation  soon  spread  througb- 
oot  New  England,  and  in  a  few  years  reached  New  Tork,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  even  Charleston.  Public  hospitals  for  inoculation  were 
established  in  1764  at  Point  Shirly  by  Dr.  William  Bamet^  and  in  the  same 
year  at  Castle  William  in  Boston  hiu^bor  by  Br.  Samuel  Gelston  of  Nan- 
tacket  Dr.  Isaac  Rand  Sr.  ^died  1749),  Dr.  William  Aspfnwall  (1743- 
1823),  who  had  a  private  hospital  for  inocnlation,  Dr.  Lemuel  Haywaid 
(died  1821),  Dr.  Henry  Stevenson  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  John  Ely  of  Coonee- 
ticut  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Gale  (1715-1790),  also  of  Connecticut,  were  emi- 
neat  as  inoculators  during  the  18th  century.  "The  operation  was  introdaoed 
into  South  Carolina  as  eariy  as  1738  by  Drs.  Maubray  (a  snrgeon  in  the 
British  navy)  and  Kirkpatrick.  In  1750  Dr.  Adam  Thomson  (died  1768) 
of  Miuylimd  published  '-A  Discourse  on  the  Preparation  of  the  Bod}*  for 
Smallpox",  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  advocated  the  preparative  em  ploy- 
ment  of  mercury  and  antimony  before  the  jjerformanee  of  inoculation,  a 
method  which  he  had  made  use  of  since  1738.  Though  Dr.  Thomson's 
method  at  first  met  with  considerable  opposition,  it  was  speedily  adopted 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  e.  g.  by  T>r.  Barnet  of  Boston,  Dr.  Gale  of 
Connecticut  etc.,  and  was  also  lilirlil}"  commended  in  F.n^land  by  Iluxham, 
Woodward  and  otliem.  EvenUially  it  came  to  be  known  as  the  "AtTicrican 
method  and  is  usually  ascribed  to  Dr.  (J ale.  who  gave  u  full  des-ciipiioQ 
of  the  method  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society  for  1765. 
Dr.  Gale  himself,  however,  referrcd  the  metlKnl  to  Dr.  Tiiompson  •'■of  Penn- 
sylvania or  Maryland  '  and  Dr.  Morison  of  Long  Island.  —  Hospitals  for 
inoculation  were  usually  established  in  secluded  places  in  the  neicrhl>or- 
hood  of  cities,  and  occasionally  produced  so  mucli  alarm  as  to  intluenoe 
coainierce  injuriouiily.  This  was  ho  much  the  case  in  1747  in  the  city  of 
New  York  that  Gov.  Clinton  issued  a  proclamation  -  strictly  prohibiting 
and  forbidding  all  and  every  of  the  Doctors,  Physicians,  Surgeons  aud 
Practitioners  of  Physick,  and  all  and  every  other  i)er8on  within  this 
province,  to  inoculate  for  the  small-pox  any  person  or  persons  within  the 
City  and  Connty  of  New  York,  on  pain  of  being  proeeonted  to  the  ntOKMi 
rigor  of  the  law." 

Among  the  more  eminent  physicians  of  the  first  half  of  the  18th 
4sentary  we  may  mention  Dr.  John  Mitchell,  F.  R  S.,  an  Englishman  who 
settled  in  Yiiglnia  about  1700  and  was  distinguished  as  a  botanist  as  well 
as  a  physician.  Besides  numerous  communications  to  the  Boyal  Society^ 
Dr.  Mitchell  published  a  work  on  boUny  (1769),  and  in  1743  wrote  an 
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Essay  on  the  Canses  of  the  Different  Colors  of  People  of  Different 
Climates",  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  His  most  im- 
portant prodnction,  however,  was  a  paper  on  yellow  fever  as  it  appeared 
io  Virginia  in  1737,  1741  and  1742,  the  msnuscript  of  which  fell  subee- 
qaently  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Rush,  who,  as  he  himself  confesses,  derived 
ftom  it  many  valuable  ideas.  Another  eminent  botani$t  and  physician  of 
Virginia  was  Dr.  John  Clayton  (1685-1773),  a  native  of  England,  who 
came  to  Virginia  in  1705.  His  Flora  Yirginica  "  was  published  at  Leyden 
by  Gronovins  in  1739,  1743  and  1762.  Dr.  Cadwaliader  Golden  (1688- 
1776),  a  native  of  Scotland  and  an  alumnns  of  £dinbargh,  is  perhaps 
better  known  as  a  naturalist  and  a  statesman  than  as  a  physician.  He 
<^ame  to  Philadelphia  in  1708  but  removed  in  1718  to  New  York,  where  he 
held  the  office  of  Lieut.  Governor  from  1761  to  1775.  His  interest  in 
medioibe  was  manifested  by  a  paper  on  the  "Sore-thmat  Distemper"  (1735), 
«ad  others  on  eancer  and  '*0n  the  Virtues  of  the  Great  Water  Dock".  He 
also  published  in  1743  some  "Observations  on  the  Yellow  Fever  of  New 
York,  1741^2".  Dr.  Coiden  was  also  an  eminent  botanist  and  natural 
philosopher,  maintaining  a  correspondence  for  many  years  with  Linnsens, 
Gronovins  of  Leyden,  and  the  more  eminent  physicians  and  naturalists 
of  his  own  day,  both  in  Europe  and  his  adopted  country.  With  Dr. 
Franklin  particularly  be  carried  on  a  long  and  intimate  correspondence, 
and  it  is  said  in  one  of  Dr.  Franklin's  letters  that  the  idea  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  (established  in  1743)  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Coiden. 
Dr.  Thomas  Cadwaliader,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  but  a  pupil  of  Chesel- 
den,  was  the  first  physician  in  Philadelphia  to  perform  dissection  (1752), 
and  an  assistant  of  Dr.  Sbippen  in  bis  anatomical  lectures.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  earliest  contributors  to  American  medical  literature  by  hift 

Essay  on  the  Iliac  Passion",  published  in  1740.  In  this  essay  he  recom- 
mends in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  under  discussion  mild  cathartics  and 
opium,  instead  of  the  mercuij  and  drastics  heretofore  commonly  employed. 
We  owe  likewise  to  his  pen  an  essay  whose  title-page  bears  the  following 
words :  "An  Essay  on  the  West  India  Dry  Gripes,  with  the  method  of 
preventing  and  curing  that  Cruel  Distemper.  To  which  is  added  an  extra- 
ordinary f  a-c  in  Physick.  Printed  and  Sold  by  B.  Franklin,  Philadelphia, 
MDCCXLV."  Dr.  Cadwaliader  was  also  one  of  the  first  physicians 
appointed  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  1751.  He  died  Nov.  14,  1779. 
Dr.  John  Bard  (1716-1799),  a  native  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  wns  educated 
ander  Mr.  Kearslj%  an  English  surgeon  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Bard  him- 
self began  bis  practice  in  Philadelphia,  but  in  1746  removed  to  New  York, 
where  he  soon  acquired  great  popularity  nnd  eminence.  In  1749  be 
addressed  to  "a  weekly  society  of  gentlemen  in  New  York"  an  essay  on 
the  nature  and  causes  of  the  inalignant  pleurisy  which  had  prevailed  on 
Long  Island.  He  likewise  published  in  the  ^'London  Medical  Observations 
and  Inquiries"  a  case  of  extra-uterine  foetation  treated  by  gastrotomy  in 
17&9  (the  first  case  recorded  in  this  country),  and  the  "Medical  and 
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Philosophical  Register',  edited  by  Drs.  Hosack  and  Francis,  contains 
several  papers  from  his  pen  on  the  nature  and  character  of  yellow  Ibver* 
In  1750  Dr.  Bard,  in  injunction  with  Dr.  Peter  Middleton  (died  1781), 
injected  and  dissected  before  a  class  of  students  the  body  of  a  criminal, 
which  had  been  delivered  to  them  for  educational  purposes.  Dr.  Bard  was 
also  the  first  president  of  the  Medical  Society  of  New  York  on  its  oi^gan- 
ization  in  1788.  We  should  also  notice  among  the  early  American  med- 
ical writers  Rev.  Jonathan  Diclcinson  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  a  clergyoaan 
who,  after  the  custom  of  the  earl}'  colonial  clerg}%  also  practised  medioine, 
and  who  published  in  1740  in  pamphlet  form  some  '^Observations  on  thai 
Terrible  Disease  vulgarly  called  The  Throat  Distemper";  Dr.  John  Walton, 
who  is  said  by  Thacher  to  have  publbhed  in  Boston  in  1732  an  essay  on 
fisvers ;  Dr.  John  Lining,  a  native  of  Scotland  who  emigrated  to  South 
Carolina  in  1730,  instituted  some  physiological  fxiierimtMits  after  the 
metliod  of  Sanctorius,  and  publishcxi  them  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  1743.  and  ten  years  later  published  "A  Description  of 
the  American  Yellow  Fever"  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Robert  Wbytt 
of  Edinburgh  ;  Dr.  John  Tenneut  of  Virginia  published  in  173t>  the  first 
account  of  the  polygala  senega  and  its  use  in  pulmonarj-  complaints. 

Thu  interest  of  the  colonists  in  educational  matters  had  been  already 
shown  in  the  preceding  century  by  the  cstabiislnncnt  of  Harvard  Colleiie 
in  Massuchii'-f'tt^  and  William  and  Mary  ('oUeiie  in  Virginia.  lUirinL'  the 
18th  century  laiinerous  colleges  nn«l  so-c-illed  ''universities"  were  founded 
in  the  dilterciiL  colonies.  Tlu-  nio.st  impoi  truit  of  these  waiv  Yule  ('olU-iirc, 
founded  in  1701,  the  College  of  Mew  Jeis<'y  O'llneeton),  fotiiKhd  in  17-16, 
the  Univi  isit  v  of  IV'tmsylvania,  174!'.  Kinii  s  Colli  (now  Columbia  \ 
N.  Y.,  17.')  i,  IJhode  Inland  College  (Brown  University),  17(14,  Dartnioulli 
College,  17Gn.  Queeu  8  College  fHutger's"\,  N.  J.,  1770,  Dickinson  College, 
^  Penn.,  17S3,  I'nion  Colligc  IT'J.'n  the  Lniversily  of  North  Carolina.  17!»5 
\  etc.  In  none  of  these  institutions,  however,  was  any  medical  inhirucliou 
N  imparted  during  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century*.  During  this  i>crio<J 
the  vast  fnajority  of  colonial  prautittonen  of  medicine  were  compelled  to 
satisfy  themselves  with  such  education  as  could  be  acquired  in  the  offices 
of  the  more  or  less  eminent  physicians  or  surgeons  of  their  vicinity.  The 
system  of  apprenticeship  for  three  to  seven  3*ears  was  still  in  vogue  through- 
out the  entire  18th  century.   Thacher  says  of  Dr.  John  Bard : 

He  received  the  rudiments  of  a  polite  and  classical  education  at 
Philadelphia,  and  at  the  age  of  14  or  15  years  was,  according  to  the  ens* 
torn  of  that  da}*,  bound  apprentice  to  Nr.  Kearsly,  an  English  surgeon  of 
good  talents,  but  of  so  unhappy  a  temper  that  his  presence  banished  * 
cheerfulness  from  his  family.  He  treated  his  pupils  with  great  .rigor  and 
subjected  them  to  the  most  menial  employments,  to  which  Dr.  Bard  has 
been  heard  to  say  he  would  never  have  submitted  but  from  the  appre- 
hension of  giving  pain  to  his  excellent  mother,  who  was  then  a  widow  with 
seven  children  and  a  very  moderate  income,  and  from  the  encouragement 
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he  received  ttova  the  kindness  of  her  particular  friend.  Mr^;  Kearsly,  of 
whom  lie  nlwHys  spoke  in  terms  of  the  warmest  gratitude,  affection  and 
respect."    This  was  about  1730-37. 

An  indenture  of  tiic  year  IT^'O  Tquoted  by  Wickes)  contains  tlie  fol- 
lowing provisions^  which  shed  much  light  upon  the  relations  of  the  period  : 

"  Duritii;  all  which  term  "  (four  years  and  eight  month^l  "the  said  Apprentice  his 
.sa'id  Master  well  and  faifhfully  shall  serve,  his  .secrets  keep,  his  lawful  commands 
every  where  obey.  He  shall  do  no  damage  to  his  said  Master,  norj^ce  it  to  he  done 
bjr  otherK  wiibont  letting  or  giving  notice  to  his  said  Master.  lie  hliuii  not  contract 
matrimony  witiiin  the  said  term.  At  cards,  dice  or  any  other  unlawful  game  he  shall 
not  pluy,  whereby  hie  said  Haster  may  have  Damage.  He  shall  not  absent  himself 
day  or  nif(ht  from  bis  said  Master's  Service  without  his  leave,  nor  hant  Ale  houses, 
Taverns  or  play  hou.se.s,  hut  in  all  things  a.s  n  faithful  Apprentice  he  shall  behave 
himself  towards  his  said  .Master  all  his  during  hi.s  said  term.  And  the  Said  Master 
diirinsr  tlie  S  d  term  shall  by  the  be--t  of  his  M«"an8  or  Mfiliods  .\rt';  find  Mrsterys  of  a 
Phy^i^.■liln  and  Siir'_'<Mpn  a.s  he  now  jirotVssos  Teach  or  cause  the  Miid  .\ piireniice  to  be 
I'aught  to  peri'ection  in  consideraiiun  of  the  sum  of  One  hundred  I'outid^  i.u^vful 
money  of  New  York  to  him  in  hand  paid  bj  the  said  James  Hubbard  (in  four 
pajmentA);  that  is  to  say  Thirty  Pounds  in  hand  down,  and  the  remainder  in  Four 
Elqnal  payments.  One  each  year  till  the  whole  is  paid.  And  the  soid  William  Clark 
Acknowledjres  himself  therewith  contented  and  the  receipt  thereof.  And  the  said 
MastfT  is  to  p'ovido  bis  .sriid  .^['prenttee  with  sufficient  Meat,  Prink,  Wjisbinc  and 
L(0<l!iini:  luid  .M»Mi'iiiii:  his  suiil  cbitiics  wiihin  the  Said  form.  .Ami  the  .said  James 
Hubbard  is  lo  tind  liim  in  wearing  apparel  during  said  term  at'oresaid.  At  the  end 
of  Said  term  the  Said  Master  shall  and  will  give  unto  the  said  Apprentice  a  new  set 
of  aurceon's  pocket  instruments  "Solomans  Dispensatory,'  Quences  Dispensatory 
and  Fuller  on  Fevers,  and  for  the  true  performance  of  all  and  every  of  the  said 
covenants"  etc. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  apprenticeship  it  was  customar}-  to 
furnish  the  embryonic  doctor  with  a  certificate,  of  which  the  following,  also 
ftom  Wiekes,  furnishes  an  example  : 

Philadelphia.  This  is  to  certify  all  whom  it  mav  concern  that  Mr.  Satnl.  Treat 
h:itb  'sprvod  mi  an  .•Kpprentice  to  mp  for  nearly  f<inr  year*!,  during  which  time  he  was 
con.'<tnntiy  <>mploy»'d  in  the  jMiictice  of  Physic  anti  Surgery  under  my  care,  not  only 
in  aiy  private  busines.s,  but  in  liie  Penn.syivania  Hospital,  in  which  character  he 
always  behaved  with  grnat  Fidelity  and  induntrj.  In  TestiDiony  of  which  J  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  this  first  day  of  September  One  thoasand  Seven  hundred  and 
Sixty-five.  Signed  John  Redman.*' 

During  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  no  preliminary  education  on 
the  part  of  the  apprentice  was  demanded,  but  on  the  foundation  of  the 

1.  Probably  the  *  New  London  Dispensatory"  of  William  Snimon,  London,  1B78. 
Wickos  says*  We  have  seen  a  copy  of  Sainton's  Herbal,  pnbli-,bed  in  WM,  which 
was  the  text-lmok  of  a  New  Jers(>y  pbyslcian  of  large  practice  and,  In  his  day,  of 
luueb  reputation,  liring  a  man  of  property  !ie  paid  tlie  eitpenses  of  a  meHsenger 
to  Kngland  t«»  obtain  tlif  vuliniic  It  is  u  folio  of  1?><>ft  jmu'i's:  cost  C.*<o."  (^uences 
Pi^prnsntfry  is  proba!>ly  tbe  "  Dispensatory  of  the  Hoyal  College  of  Physicians 
in  London  published  by  Ur.  John  (Juiiicy,  London,  1721-22.  Thomas  Fuller,  a 
physician  of  Kent  in  England,  published  in  1730  a  treatise  entitled  *'  Exantlie* 
niatologia ;  or  an  attempt  tt>  give  a  rational  account  of  frnptive  fevers,  especially 
the  measles  and  smallpox,  widi  an  appendix  concerning  inoculation",  London* 
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New  Jeroey  Medical  Society  in  1766  it  was  ordered  that:  ''faerealter  w> 
atudeot  be  taken  an  apprentice  by  any  member  (of  the  Society)  iinlesB  he 
has  a  competent  knowledge  of  Latin  and  some  initiation  in  the  Greek.'*' 
Also  that  "no  member  hereafter  take  an  apprentice  for  less  than  four  years, 
of  which  three  shall  be  with  his  master,  and  the  other  may,  with  his 
master's  consent,  be  spent  in  some  school  of  physic  in  Europe  or  America.'' 
The  fee  for  instruction  was  fixed  at  £100  per  annum,  Proclamation  money. 

That  even  this  imperfect  system  of  medical  education  was  capable 
of  producing  very  competent  practitioners  may  be  inferred  form  the 
example  of  Drs.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  John  Bard  and  numerous  other  colonial 
physicians,  whose  circumstances  did  not  permit  them  to  gain  their  educa* 
tion  in  Europe. 

Special  courses  of  lectures  upon  certain  branches  of  medicine  seem 
to  have  been  delivered  occasionally  by  more  or  less  eminent  ph^'sidana 
liefore  the  establishment  of  any  medical  schools  proper.   The  anatomical 

lectures  of  Vr.  Giles  Firman  of  Boston  in  1647  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. The  dissection  and  instruction  of  Drs.  John  Bard  and  Peter 
Middleton  of  New  York  in  1750,  and  the  anatomical  lectures  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Cadwallader  of  Philadelphia  about  the  same  period  li^ivc  al»>  I 
received  notice  above.  A  course  of  instruction  in  osteology  and  myology 
by  Thomas  Wood,  a  sunjcon  of  New  Brunswick,  was  also  advertised  in  the 
New  York  Weekly  Post  Boy  for  January  27,  1752.  This  advertisement 
closes  as  follows : 

N.  li.  If  proper  EncoiiraizctneTit  l.s  trivon  in  this  ronrse.  he  (Dr.  Wood  l  proposes 
800I1  lifter  to  no  thro'  a  Coiirt^e  of  Anj:iulo>£y  and  N'  crolojiy  ;  and  conclude  with  per- 
forming all  the  Operations  in  Surgery  on  a  Demi  iiodj'.  The  use  of  which  will 
appear  to  every  Person  who  considerii  the  Necessity  of  having  (at  least)  «cbk  tbein 
performed  before  he  presttnes  to  perforin  them  himself  on  any  livinjc  Fellow  Crealnre."' 
The  fee  for  this  conrne  was  to  be  six  pounds.  Proclamation  money. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy,  the  histoij  of  anatomy  and  com- 
parative anatomy  was  delivered  at  Newport,  Bhode  Island,  by  Dr.  William 
Hunter  (1729-1777)  in  the  years  1754-5-6.  Dr.  Hunter  was  a  near  rel- 
ative of  the  Ihmous  brothers  William  and  John  Hunter,  and  a  pupil  of  the^ 
elder  Monro  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  8ootchman  by  birth  and  immi- 
grated  to  Rhode  Island  in  1752,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  | 
Buigeon  and  married  into  one  of  the  most  opulent  families  of  that  colony. 

None  of  these  essays,  however,  resulted  in  any  permanent  advance- 
ment of  medicaf  education  in  the  colonies.  A  more  prosperous  event 
awaited  the  efforts  of  Drs.  Sliippen  and  Morgan  of  Pluladelphia.  Dr. 
William  Sbippen  Jr.  (1736-1808),  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  was  cdi!cat<Hl 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  and  began  his  medical  studies  under  the 
direction  of  his  f  itlit  r  Dr.  Wm.  Shippen  Sr.  At  the  a|]jc  of  twenty-one 
years  he  wrat  to  London  and  lived  for  a  season  in  the  family  of  Mr.  John 
Hunter,  spending  much  of  his  time  also  in  the  anatomical  theater  of  Dr. 
Wm.  Hunter.   He  lilcewise  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject  of 
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obtstetrics  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hunter  and  Dr.  McKenzie,  a  celebrated 
obstetrician  of  London.  Graduating  in  1761  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
bui^ii,  where  he  bad  been  a  student  of  (jullen  and  the  elder  Monro,  he 
returned  in  1762  to  America,  and  began  preparations  at  once  to  intro- 
duce public  instruction  in  practical  anatomy  and  midwifery  into  this 
countr}'.  lUs  lirst  course  of  lectures  was  delivered  in  the  same  3'ear,  and 
was  attended  by  a  class  of  twelve  students.  Similar  private  courses  were 
delivered  by  Dr.  Shippen  in  17fi3  and  17G4.  but  in  17<ir>  a  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  (founded  in  174!*;  was  orgunixed,  and 
m  this  department  he  received  the  appointment  of  professor  of  anatomy 
and  surgery.  Dr.  Shippen  s  anatomical  lectures  were  coutinue<l  rec^ularly 
until  the  winter  of  1775,  when  they  were  inNn  upted  by  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  During  this  time  the  annual  number  of  »iucieiii8  had  increased 
to  between  thirty  and  fort}*.  In  July  1776  Dr.  Shippen  was  appointed 
chief  physician  to  the  flying  camp  of  the  Continental  army,  and  in  1777 
was  unanimously  elected  by  the  Provincial  Congress  Director  (icneral  of 
all  the  army-hospitais.  In  1780  he  was  again  chosen  Director  General  of 
the  Array-Medical-Departnient,  but  this  position  he  resigned  in  1781  in 
order  to  devote  his  entire  attention  to  the  medical  school  in  Philadelphia. 
Kv(  a  during  the  war  Dr.  Shippen's  anatomical  lectures  had  been  suspended 
«inly  during  tile  winters  of  1776  and  1777,  as  subsei^uently  he  returned  to 
the  city  every  winter  anU  (it  livered  the  usual  course,  shortened  somewhat 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  (jccusion.  Dr.  Shippen  was  also  the  first  public' 
teacher  of  midwifery  in  this  country,  and  contributed  probably  more  than 
any  other  single  individual  to  the  popularizing  of  male  midwifery.  The 
loss  of  a  favorite  and  onl}'  son  in  1708  so  changed  the  entire  current  of 
Dr.  Shippen  s  thoughts  that,  subsecjuent  to  this  sad  event,  he  never  re- 
covered his  previous  interest  and  activity  in  medical  matters,  though  even 
as  late  as  1807  he  delivered  the  introductory  address  to  the  course  of 
lectures  before  the  medical  class  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  — 
increase* I  ru  .w  probably  to  the  number  of  nearly  400. 

Dr.  .loll  11  Morgan.  F.  H.  S.  (1735-1780)  was  likewise  a  native  of  Phflft-  * 
delphiii,  and  in  17r)7  received  the  first  literarv  honors  conferred  by  th'e 
College  of  Phihidelphia.  He  began  his  medical  studies  under  Dr.  John 
Redman,  and  having  completed  his  apprenticeship  entered  tlie  provincial 
army  as  a  lieutenant  and  surgeon  in  the  last  of  the  wars  against  the  French. 
In  17GU  he  left  the  aniiy  and  sailing  to  Europe  attended  the  lectures  and 
dissections  of  Dr.  William  Hunter,  and  subsequently  s{)ent  two  years  at 
Kdinhurgh  under  the  teaching  of  the  ,Monros,  Cullcn,  Rutherford,  Whytt 
and  Hope.  Graduating  at  Edinburgh  in  1762,  Dr.  Morgan  made  an  ex- 
tended tour  of  the  continent  in  the  further  prosecution  of  his  medical 
studies,  and  upon  his  return  to  London  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  was  admitted  a  Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
J^ond(;ii  and  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh.  In 
1765  be  returned  to  Philadelphia,  und  it  was  largely  through  his  personal 
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infloenoe  that  the  medical  department  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  waa 
organized  in  the  same  year,  he  himself  receiving  the  profesiBorsbip  of  theoiy 
and  practice.  In  1775  Dr.  Morgan  was  appointed  by  Congress  **  Director 
General  and  Physician>in-Chief  of  the  hospital  in  the  American  armj  in 
place  of  Br.  Chnrcb,  bat  in  1777  was  unjustij  dismissed  from  the  service 
on  charges,  the  trutbfolness  of  wbich  was  fhlly  disproved  by  an  investiga- 
tion subsequently  inaugorated  at  bis  own  request. 

Di^.  Sbippen  and  Morgan  were  originally  tbe  sole  professors  of  the 
medical  faculty  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia.    In  1768.  however,  Dr. 
Adam  Kubn,  a  pupil  of  Linnaeus,  was  appointed  professor  of  materia  medica 
and  botany,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  in  1769  received  tlie  appointment 
of  professor  of  chemistry.    l>r.  Thomas  Bond  in  the  latter  year  was  like- 
wise appointed  to  give  clinical  lecturer  in  the  Pennsj'lvania  Hospital.  Such 
was  the  organization  of  the  first  medical  college  founded  in  the  United 
States,    The  first  medical  coninicnccnirnt  of  this  institution  occurred  June 
21,  1708,  on  which  occasi(»n  the  degree  of  M.  \l.  was  conferred  upon  ten 
candidates.    The  charter  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  was  abrogatetl  for 
political  reasons  in  1T7!^I.  and  the  rnivcrsity  of  Pennsylvania  organizeti. 
Tn  17Sn  the  charter  of  the  former  institution  was  n-sLored.  thou«ih  without 
intcrfcriug  in  any  respect  with  tlie  [)riviU\ges  of  the  Tnivf rsity,  and  in 
1791  the  two  schools  were  united.    Since  lliis  period  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  one  of  tbe  most  eminent 
medical  schools  of  our  hind. 

In  17G7  the  medical  depurtuicnt  of  King's  College,  New  York,  was 
organized  with  tbe  following  vcr}'  complete  faculty  :  Samuel  Clossev,  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy ;  Peter  Middleton,  prof,  of  tbe  theory  of  physic  ;  John 
Jones,  prof,  of  surgery  ;  James  Smith,  professor  of  oiiemistry  and  nmteria 
medica ;  John  V.  B.  Tennent^  prof,  of  midwifery,  and  Samuel  Bard  professor 
of  the  practice  of  physic. 

Dr.  CloMey  was  an  Irish  physician  who  had  attained  some  reputation  before  bit 
arrival  in  thi«  coantry  by  a  paiholoRical  work  entitled    Observaliona  on  aone  of  tbe 

Diaea^ie.s  of  the  Huinan  Body,  chiefly  takin  from  Di^scctton8  of  Morbid  Bodies  ' 
(London,  lTG;r».  On  tho  oatbreak  of  the  lievolotion  be  returned  to  bis  native  land, 
wlit'f'  ho  nooii  ;ift''t  dird 

Peter  Mi<jdit^!i»ii,  u  native  of  Scotland,  was  equaliy  di.stifijini.sSu  u  for  hi.s  jaofound 
learning  and  his  prot'i's-^ioiiul  tuletits.  \Vc  have  already  noticed  his  ii'jtctior«  and 
diflsection  of  a  huinan  body  in  1750,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  John  Bard.  Dr.  Mid* 
dleton  alio  pnblisbed  in  1769  a  "Medical  Discourse,  or  Historical  InqiiiriM  inio  the 
ancient  and  pn  «  nt  state  of  medicine."  He  died  of  cancer  of  the  pylorus  at  New 
York  in  the  Year  1781. 

J;imes  Smith  (died  1^1?  vvn^  rt  'nnither  of  the  liislorian  William  Saiilb.  ao 
aluuiniis  of  Leyden.  and  more  emuicni  as  a  theorist  than  as  a  practitioner. 

John  V.  B  Tennent  was  a  native  New  Jersey,  an  alumnus  of  Princeton  College 
and  the  University  of  Edinburfih,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  died  at  an 
early  age  in  the  West  Indir.s.  whither  he  had  pone  to  r^covor  his  henlth 

.Samuel  Hard  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  IPtli  erntiiry  Th** 
son  of  Dr.  John  Bard,  who  bas  been  already  mentioned,  be  was  born  in  Pbiladelpbia 
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io  1742  and  received  his  preliminary  educattoD  in  King^s  College,  New  York.  In 
1761  be  repaired  to  London  nnd  placed  himself  nnder  the  inetruction  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Rassellf  but  in  the  following  year  removed  to  EdinbnrjEh,  where  he  eiijojed  the 
Caching  of  Cullen,  tho  Monros,  Ferj^uson,  Rutherford.  Whytt,  Hope,  Gregory  etc. 
On  ^fay  K^,  lT(".r>,  Dr.  Bard  received  his  inodicnl  diploma  tVoin  the  university  of 
Kdinhnrih,  haviti;:  presented  n  thfsis'  entitled  "  De  viribus  Opt;",  wliicli  elifited 
nujiifruus  L'ncr)iniutr.s.  In  the  fuliowinij:  yv.vr  Pr.  Bard  returned  to  his  native  land 
and  was  appointed  professor  in  the  medical  depiirtment  of  King's  Colle;ie,  utt  abine 
mentioned.  The  foundation  of  the  New  York  Hoxpital  wa«  larieely  dne  lo  hie 
sagi$e9tion»  and  he  coatinned  one  of  ite  visiting  phyaicians  nntil  his  retirement  in 
1798.  II*'  was  likewise  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Diopcniiary.  On  the 
reorjiranization  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Columbia  College  in  ITyi,  he  was  made  its 
Dean,  nnd  in  \^\?>  heeame  the  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Snr«:ronH 
Besides  mnin  rfnifi  introductory  and  other  addresses.  Dr.  Bnrfl  puhlipjufi  in  1771  a 
paper  on  Angina  Sutfocaiiva auuthcr  on  uterine  hiemorrliage  in  IT^.")  und  a  wurk 
on  obstetriea  ( Compendium  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery)  in  1807.  He 
died  May  24.  1821. 

Lectures  in  the  medical  department  of  King's  College  began  on  the 
first  Monday  of  November,  1767,  and  the  degree  of  M.  B.  was  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Robert  Tnck^  and  Samuel  Kissam  —  the  first-flruits  of  the  now 
famous  Collie  of  Pbjsicians  and  Surgeons — Tuesday,  May  16, 1769.  The 
first  regular*  degree  of  M.  D.  in  tbe  United  States  was  conferred  upon 
Samuel  Kissam  in  March  1770  by  King's  College,  which  anticipated  in  this 
matter  tbe  College  of  Philadelphia  by  a  single  year.  During  tbe  war  of  tbe 
Revolution  all  instruction  in  King*s  College  was  discontinued,  and  tbe 
buildings  were  occupied  for  bospital  purposes.  In  1787  the  name  of  tbe 
institution  was  changed  to  Columbia  College,  but  it  was  not  until  1793  that 
tbe  facu]t3'  was  completely  reorganized,  and  between  this  period  and  1800 
it  is  said  that  tbe  number  of  medical  degrees  conferred  was  only  fifteen. 
The  success  of  the  medical  department  of  Columbia  College  was,  however, 
far  from  satisfactory,  and  in  1807  the  Board  of  Regents  deemed  it  wise  to 
charter  the  present  College  of  Physicians  and  Sui^eons  of  New  York, 
lotemal  feuds  and  medical  rivalries  combined  to  cripple  the  efforts  of  both 
institutions,  and  in  1813  the  two  medical  schools  were  united  under  the 
presidency  of  the  venerable  Samuel  Bard,  the  title  of  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  being  retained)  and  the  medical  department  of  Columbia 
College  discontinued.  In  1860  the  connexion  with  Columbia  College  was 
again  restored  by  the  designation  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
as  the  Medical  Department  of  Columbia  College. 

The  medical  department  of  Harvard  University  was  founded  in  1783, 
mainly'  through  the  eflbrts  of  Dr.  John  Warren,  who  became  tbe  first  pro- 

1,  "111  MW.i  Capt.  John  <ian>t(ni  was  license<l  by  tiie  ^;eneral  eiuu  t  '  ti»  ;uliiiinister 
physicke  aud  piaclii-e  chirurfjeiie ',  and  had  conferred  upon  iiini  the  dej^ree  of 
H.  D.  in  the  following  wordsi:  'And  is  by  this  court  styled  doctor  of  physick  and 
chirurgery  by  the  authority  of  ttils  the  fieiieral  assembly  of  this  colony  '  ;  Rhode 
T>l:iiidi".  nnil  tl.e  honorary  df^riM*  of  M.  D.  wn<  fonfeired  npnn  Daniel  Tnrtier 
by  Val»'  toiJej:t'  in  17"_'0.  As  Dr.  Tnrner  had  Ueen  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the 
College  the  M  D.  was  facetiously  said  to  >ignify  muUvm  domvU.  (Toner.) 
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fessor  of  aoatomy  and  surgeij.  With  him  were  asBociated  Dr.  Benjamin' 
WaterhouBe  as  professor  of  Theoij  and  Practice,  and  Aaron  Dexter  as- 
professor  of  Chemistry.  The  lectures  were  delivered  in  Cambridge  nntil 
the  erection  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Coiu-^c:  in  Mason  Street, 
Boston,  1815. 

Dr.  John  Warren  was  born  in  Roxburj,  Mass..  Juljr  27,  1753,  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1771,  and  studied  medicine  with  bia  brother  the  eminent  patriot 
Dr.  Joseph  Warren  (1 741*1 775),  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Bonker  Bill.  Dr. 
John  \V»rren  attended  the  wounded  in  this  battle,  and  during  the  RevoluTionary 

War  btname  sttpprintendiitt;  surjrfon  <;f  the  niilitury  hospitals  in  Boftf)!!.  In  IThO  he 
delivered  lectures  on  anatomy  to  his  .simicnt.s  and  the  phvsic  ijuis  of  his  nc({uaintance- 
in  Boston,  and  in  17S'.\  was  appointed  professor  ot  anatomy  and  Murjier;  in  the  newlj 
established  Medieat  SelMKil  at  Cambn^ne.  He  was  President  of  the  Hassaehnsetta 
Medical  Society  from  1604  until  his  death,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  sorgeoas  of 
New  England.    He  died  in  Boston,  April  4,  1815. 

Dr.  Waterhouse  (1754-I84G)  was  a  native  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  Studied  in  London 
and  Kdiiiburtih  and  >:radu!itf'd  nt  T.oydeii  in  17S0.  In  addition  to  hi*?  professorship 
in  Harvard  College,  lie  was  also  professor  of  natural  iiistury  in  Brown  University, 
Providence,  and  the  first  lecturer  on  this  subject  in  any  American  college.  He  is 
best  known,  however,  as  the  introducer  of  the  practice  of  vaccinatiott  into  the  United 
States  in  1800.  His  "  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine**  appeared 
in  1786. 

Dr.  Dexter  (1750-1829)  was  an  alumnus  of  Harvard  and  a  pupil  in  medicine  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Danfortb  of  Boston. 

In  1787  Br.  Nicholas  Romayne  establiabed  a  very  sncoeBBftil  private 
medical  school  in  New  York,  which  of  course  coaferred  no  dci^reea.  la 
1791,  however,  having  associated  with  himself  oilier  teachers,  Dr.  Romayne 
applied  to  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  New  Yoric  for  authority  to 
confer  degrees.  On  the  denial  of  this  request  he  applied  to  Queen's  College 
(now  Rutgers),  New  Jersey,  for  similar  authority,  and  in  1793  received  the 
desired  power.  This  arrangement  continued  until  181G,  when  it  was 
tcnniiiiitcd  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York.  Subsequently 
medical  dejjjrees  were  conferred  upon  tiie  .students  of  this  school  by  the 
Faculty  of  (iencva  College  in  WesLern  New  York,  but  tliis  arraugemeot 
was  likewise  soon  termioatedi  and  the  school  ceased  to  exist. 

Dr.  Romayne  (1756-1817)  was  a  native  of  New  York  and  an  alavnns  of  the 
ITniversiry  of  K  litibiirjili.  He  also  visttrd  thf  continent  and  spent  two  YHars  in  PRrU, 
Returriijijj  to  Wm  native  country  about  lTh2,  in  the  following;  ^ear  be  was  appointed 
one  uf  the  Trustees  of  the  reor>:anized  Columbia  College,  but  soon  after  rehit^ued  this 
position  in  diajcuit  and  opened  a  private  school  of  medicine,  in  which  be  tsnghl 
anatomy,  practice,  chemistry  and  botany  with  eminent  ducccss.  In  1806  he  was 
elected  the  first  President  of  the  Mtdii  al  Society  of  the  City  and  County  of  New 
York,  and  in  the  following  yi"ar  Pr>  i  Ipnt  also  of  the  Cnllf(ie  of  Pliysiclans  and 
Snr{»enn«.  positions  which  he  fillftl  with  ureal  ability  and  aceepJabiliiy .  A  mna 
of  great  pride  and  possessed  of  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  own  opiuioua,  Dr. 
Romayne.  thooith  enjoying  the  reputation  of  extraordinary  ability,  was  for  a  oon- 
aiderable  period  somewhat  under  the  ban  of  the  medical  profession  in  NewYork» 
thoQgb  bis  last  days  were  highly  hoaored. 
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Tile  Medical  School  of  Dartmouth  College  was  established  in  17J>8  by 
the  eneriry  and  enterprise  of  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  who  for  twelve  years  con- 
stituted its  entire  Faculty,  except  that  during  two  courses  of  lectures  h& 
was  assisted  l)y  a  lecturer  on  chemistry. 

Nathan  Smtih  (1762-1829)  was  a  niitive  of  Rehoboth,  Ma>s  and  an  ahininiis  in 
mediciue  of  Harvard  ColietEe.  He  lil%ewtse  htudied  in  England  and  Scotland.  Besides 
bU  maltitadtnous  duties  at  Dartmouth  Colle>£e,  lie  also  lectured  in  the  University  oC 
Vermont  and  Bowdoin  Collttge,  and  in  1813  wa«  appointml  profesBor  in  the  new 
medical  school  of  Yale  College.  It  is.  accordiniely,  nnneeessarj  to  mj  that  be  was  ar 
man  of  extraordinary  ener|Cjr  and  versatility  of  ^onius,  reptesenttni;  wbat  onr  Dr. 
fiolme.s  would  call  a  whole  "  settee"  of  professorships. 

M<t»t  of  these  medical  institutions  were  modelled  after  the  University 
of  Kdinbargh,  of  which  many  of  the  colonial  professoie  were  alumni. 
Their  general  regulations  rehitive  toadmiaBion,  examination,  irruitiation  etc. 
may  be  inferred  from  the  foUowinrr  notice  publiehed  bj  the  Medical  Departr 
ment  of  King's  College,  N.  Y.»  in  1767  : 

"  Degrees  in  Physic  will  be  conferred  upon  the  followinjr  Terms: 

1.  Each  Student  shall  be  matriculated  as  in  the  Universities  of  England. 

2.  Such  SfufJcnts  as  have  not  takf n  a  Degree  in  Arts  shall  satisfy  the  Examiners 
before  their  admission  to  a  degree  in  Physic,  that  they  have  a  competent  knowledge 
of  at  least  die  Latin  Languace.  and  of  tiie  necesisary  Brunciies  of  Natural  Phiiosopliy. 

3.  No  Student  shall  be  admitted  to  his  Examination  for  a, Bachelor's  Degree  in 
less  than  three  Years  after  his  Matriculation ;  and  havhig  attended  at  least  one  com- 
plete Coarse  of  f^ecinres  under  each  Professor:   Unless  he  can  produce  proper 
Certificates  of  his  having  served  an  Apprenticeship  of  three  Tears  to  ^ome  reputable 
Practitioner;  in  which  Case  he  may  be  admitted  to  bis  Examination  in  Two  Yeart- 

froro  his  Matriculation. 

4.  In  one  Year  after  having  obtained  a  Bachelor's  Degree  a  Student  may  be 
admitted  to  his  Examination  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor;  provided  he  shall  previonf>lj 
have  attended  two  Courses  of  Lectures  under  each  Professor,  be  of  Twenty-two  Years- 
of  Age  and  have  published  and  publickly  defended  a  Treatise  upon  some  Medical 
Sablect. 

5.  The  Mode  of  Kxaminntion.  hotti  public  and  j)ri%'nte,  shall  be  conformable  tO* 
the  Practic*'  nf  tlie  most  celebrated  Universities  of  Kurn|>'> 

t>.  Stuuprits  from  any  reputable  Univer.*'ily  may  be  ndnuiied  ad  evndtvi.  produc- 
ing proper  Certificates,  and  Graduates  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  privilege  uu 
producing  the  like  Certificate  and  satisfyinie  the  Professors  of  their  Medical  Abilities/*' 

The  Course  of  Lectures  hc'^an  usually  in  September  and  closeil  in 
the  following  May  or  June.  Dr.  Shippen's  anatomical  course  consisted  of 
sixty  lectures.  In  1769  the  fee  for  the  anatomical  course  of  Dr.  Clossy 
was  £5;  for  private  pupils  £10,  and  for  the  course  of  materia  medica 
€'S  i>a.  An  introductory  lecture  was  regularly  delivered  at  the  opening 
of  the  course  as  at  the  present  day.  The  expense  of  the  degree  of  M.  B. 
to  the  student  amounted  to  al)OUt  $G0  in  our  present  currency.  Since  181*^ 
no  degree  except  M.  D.  has  been  conferred  by  onr  American  colleges.  Dr. 
Billings  estimates  the  total  number  of  graduates  of  our  meilical  colleges 
between  17ti!»  and  ISOO  at  221. 

The  earliest  medical  library  established  in  this  country  was  that  of 
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the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  founded  in  1762,  and  now  containing  about 
13,000  voliimos.  Many  of  these  voiunies  were  selecU-d  specially  for  tbi« 
library  b}'  J>r.  Lettsom  of  London  and  Lonis  in  Paris.  The  librarA-  of 
New  York  Hospital,  now  containing  about  10.000  volumes,  was  iK-gun  m 
the  year  1770,  and  the  Hbrnry  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia 
in  1788.  According  to  Hartlett,  the  libraries  of  American  physicians  aUmi 
1776  consisted  of  the  works  of  Boerliaavc  with  the  commentaries  of  Van 
Swieten  ;  the  Physiology  of  Haller ;  the  Anatom}-  of  Cowper.  Keil 
Douglass,  Cheselden,  Monro  and  Winslow  ;  the  Surgery  of  Heister.  Sharp. 
Le  Dran  and  Poit  ;  the  Midwifer\*  of  Siiiellie  :  the  Materia  Mrdira  of 
Lewis  and  the  works  of  Sydenham,  Whytt,  Mead,  Brookes  and  UuxliaiiL 
The  works  of  (Uillen  were  just  becoming  known  (Billings). 

Medical  societies  for  mutual  improvement  and  protection  seem  in 
have  been  introduced  into  the  colonics  at  an  early  period.  In  17Ht>  I>r. 
Douglass  addresses  his  paper  on  ''The  Throat  Distemper"  to  "n  MHicai 
Society  of  Bostrni":  Dr.  John  Bard's  essay  upon  "The  malignant  Pk  vir;-;. 
in  lli9  was  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  **a  weekly  Society  of  (lentkii  .  a 
in  New  York,  and  addressed  to  them  at  one  of  their  meetings' ,  an  l  i  e 
introductor}'  lecture  of  Dr.  Middleton  to  the  course  of  lectures  in  iht 
medical  department  of  King's  College  in  1769  speaks  of  a  raetlical  society 
"now  gubsistinii".  This  latter  society  seems  to  have  dissolved  in  1794.  or 
rather  to  have  merged  itself  into  a  new  association  styling  itself  Tbe 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  . of  New  York  — not  to  be  coufoundetl,  how- 
ever,  with  the  Society  of  the  same  name  authorize<l  by  the  Legislature  in 
1806  and  organized  in  1807.  The  former  society  in  1806  was  again 
merged  into  the  present  Medical  Society  of  the  Countv  of  New  York. 
The  following  medical  societies  and  associations  were  also  orgauired  dahng 
the  hsth  centurv  : 

New  Jersey  State  Medical  Society  1766 

Massachusetts  Medical  Society  .  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  17S1 
College  of  Physicians  of  JMiiladelphia  ....  17*^7 
Mcflicn!  and  Chirurgical  l^iculty  of  Maryland  (1789),  incor|).  17*.*'.« 
.Medical  Society  of  Delaware  IT"^*^ 
Medical  Society  of  South  Carolina  .  .  .  ,  .  IT-l* 
New  Hampshire  Medical  Society     .....  1791 

Connecticut  Slate  Medical  Society  17l»-. 

The  earlier  State  medical  societies,  e.  g.  thf>«!e  of  New  Jersey.  Mas*- 
achu'^elts,    hilaware  etc  .  were  authorized  to  licen.se  candi<lates  for  The 
practice  of  i«e«iiciiie  and  to  examine  the  can<lidates  as  a  prelimmark 
such  licofme  ;  hen(<-  they  were  imj>ortant  agents  in  deteruiiuiug  the  stan- 
dard ot"  iiieilictil  edm  aiion  in  the  colonies. 

Pt  st  houses  were  eslalilinhed  iti  the  vie  initv  of  the  Inrijer  cities  fioin 
time  to  lime,  as  the  prevalence  of  epid<  iiii<'  disease*'  demanded 

The  fir«t  general  hos[)ital  chartered  in  thecoN)Mies  was,  ho»«'\«T  ihe 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  of  Philadelphia,  organized  in  1751  with  a  meiiicaJ 
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staff  of  six  physicians  autl  surgeons,  vjz.  Drs.  Llovd  Zachan-,  Thomas 
Bond,  Ph'meas  Bond.  Thomas  Cadwallader,  Sarauel  Preston  Moore  and 
John  Hediuan.  Patients  were  received  into  a  temporarv  building  in  1752, 
and  the  permanent  ho^iut  ii  building  was  opened  for  their  reception  in 
Deeemher  IT'j*;,  —  It  was  within  the  \\iu\s  of  this  hosi)ita)  that  the  first 
clinical  iii::siruction  in  America  was  given  by  T>r.  Tliomus  Bond. 

The  establislunent  of  the  New  York  Hospital  was  largely  due  to  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Samuel  Banl.  who  in  17G9,  at  the  first  commencement  of 
the  Medieal  Department  of  King's  College,  directed  attention  in  his  public 
address  to  the  neeessitv  of  such  an  institution.  T^pon  the  same  day  Sir 
Heiny  Mnore.  Oovrinur  oi'  tlie  province  of  New  York,  started  a  subscrip- 
tion for  the  I'stablishment  of  a  suitable  hospital  in  New  York  City,  und 
the  sum  of  i:SOU  was  soon  pledged  for  Lliis  object  Tiie  ciaporation  of  the 
City  of  New  York  added  lo  this  amount  the  sum  of  £3o0  and  the  corner 
stone  of  the  hospital  was  laid  July  27,  1773.  The  building  was  unfortu- 
nately destroyed  by  tire  on  Feb.  28,  1775,  before  it  was  (juite  ready  for 
occupation,  and  in  cousci^uence  of  the  war  was  not  rebuilt  and  put  into  a 
condition  to  receive  patients  until  January  3,  1791. 

The  Philadelphia  Dispensary  for  the  gratuitous  treafment  of  the  sick 
j>oor.  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  was  founded  in 
17SG,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  New  York  Dispensary  organized  Jan. 
4,  1791  and  incorporated  in  1795. 

The  earliest  institution  for  the  special  care  of  the  insane  was  the 
Eastern  TiUnatic  Asyhnn  at  Williamsburgh,  Virginia,  chartered  in  1772, 
and  opened  fur  the  reception  of  {)atients  in  1773.  Its  first  pliysiciau  was 
Dr.  John  Minson  (jalt  of  Williunishnrgh.  —  It  should,  however,  be  reujarked 
that  the  charter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  granted  in  1 7. '>1.  also  pro- 
vided for  the  care  ol  Uaiaties.  though  the  institution  was  not  specially 
designed  for  their  treatment  anil  protection. 

In  pathology  America  has  always  fullowed  the  lead  of  the  Old  ^Vorld, 
and  the  medical  systems  of  Kurope  have  been  ever  reflected  in  American 
practice.  Accordingly  the  earliest  educatetl  medical  practitioners  of  this 
country  ft>lluvved  in  general  the  views  of  Sydenham,  ^Vith  the  opening  of 
the  18th  century,  however,  the  influence  of  Boi-rhaave  and  his  teachings 
was  strongly  felt  in  the  colonies,  and  in  17G0  Jiush  declared  Ll.ut  '/the  sys- 
tem of  Boerhaave  governed  the  [MMctice  of  every  i)hysician  in  Phila- 
delphia." To  the  system  of  Boerhaave  sncceeded  that  of  Culleu,  who  had 
been  the  teacher  of  many  of  the  early  professors  in  our  medieal  schools, 
and  the  doctrines  of  CuUen  were  generally  accepted  in  this  country  until 
the  close  of  the  ccnturv  and  even  later.  In  the  last  decennium  of  the 
century  the  faraons  lienjamin  Rush,  who  exercised  a  more  conspicuous 
influence  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  I'nited  Slates 
than  an}'  of  his  predecessors  at  leasi.  lauglit  and  practised  a  modified 
Brunonianism,  to  which  he  professed  to  have  l)een  led  by  his  experience 
with  the  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia  in  1793. 
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Dr.  Rush  was  born  near  PbiiaHelphia  Dec.  24.  1745  and  receive*]  lii>  t-nrW 
education  in  Nottingham.  Maryland.  He  entcrfd  Prioi-eti«n  College  in  ITo^  and 
received  bis  deieree  of  A.  B.  in  the  followinit  jeer.  Kor  the  next  six  jeen  be  pormed 
ihe  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  .luhn  Redman  of  Pbtladelpbin,  «nd  fornied 

one  of  ibe  member."*  of  Dr.  Sbippen'»i  first  cbtss  in  unMtotnv.  On  tbe  <>xpirBti<'n  of 
his  apprenticedhip,  Dr  Itush  wf>nt  to  KdtnHtirt_'h  ariH  roc<  ivt  d  here  the  depreeof  M.  D. 
in  17<)8,  on  which  occasion  he  presenled  a  diesis  eniiiied  De  Cociione  Ciborutn  in 
Ventriculo".  Harintc  vinit^d  tbe  hospitals  of  I..i>ndon  and  Piiri.s  lie  returnt^d  in  179i» 
to  PbiUdelpbin,  and  wm  immeHietelj  eppointt^  profes»>or  of  chemiittrj  in  tbe  neirly 
organized  medical  department  of  the  Culle^e  ot  I'hilHdelphia.  In  IT76  Dr.  Roaii  was 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  one  of  the  Si|£nei«  o*"  t!  *'  r'>f>flnr«ti«  n  of 
Indep'^Tidpnce.'  In  1777  he  wuh  appointed  by  Congress  Surjreon-Ck'ntraJ  of  the 
hospital  in  the  Middle  Department,  and  in  17^7  tie  was  ntnin  a  niemb«>r  t>f  tb*»  Cot;- 
Tt^ntion  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Siaics.  He  died  in  Pinia- 
delpbin  April  19, 1813. 

Dr.  Rash  was  a  voluminous  and  indefatliEable  writer  on  a  very  great  ▼arif'fT  ef 
aahjecu,  medical,  political,  educMtionnl  nnd  philoKnphicnl.  SeltfCtiona  fn  ni  hit 
Writinirs  eriTttled  **  .Medical  Inquiries  nnd  O'lservfitiniiS ",  'i  vol.s  ,  were  publif^hed 
17H0-9S.  ami  a  collection  made  by  hims»-ll  and  eufiilfd  "  Medical  Inquirit-x  and 
Observation.'^  upon  the  di.scase8  of  the  Mind  "  iippeared  in  1^12.  Tbe^e  were  the 
more  important  of^iis  medical  works. 

The  s<M»Ued  system  of  Dr.  Rash  rejected  tbe  complicated  nosology 
.  of  Collen,  and  referred  all  diseases  to  a  morbid  excitement,  iodoced  bj 
irritants  acting  upon  previous  debility.  Henc«  his  therapeutics  recognised 
but  two  classes  of  remedies,  depressants  and  stimulants,  and  the  duty  of 
tbe  physician,  after  having  decided  upon  tbe  class  of  disease  firom  which 
bis  patient  was  suffering,  consisted  simply  in  selecting  the  most  appropriate 
depletive  or  stimulant  as  the  case  might  be.  *'  Fevers  of  all  kinds  are 
preceded  by  general  debility,  natural  or  accidental.  From  this  a  sudden 
accumutation  of  excitability  takes  place,  wliereby  a  predisposition  to  fever 
is  created."  .  .  .•  *'All  diseases  arc  pi^ecedcd  l)y  debility.  There  is  but 
one  exciting  cause  of  fever,  and  tiiat  is  sii  uilns ;  and  that  consists  in  a 
preternatural  and  convulsive  action  of  the  bltKMi  vessels.  Ail  the  siippoHcd 
varieties  of  fevers  have  but  one  proximate  cause,  and  that  is  morbid  excite^ 
ment.''  The  favorite  remedies  of  Dr.  Rush  were  venesection  and  calomel, 
both  of  which  he  employed  with  a  freedom  which  to  us  of  the  present  day 
at  least  seems  like  recklessness.  Calomel  he  called  "  t!io  Sampson  of  the 
materia  medica", a  slatoment  whieh  n*.^tlily  calk'ti  lorih  iVotn  his  op|)onents  the 
witty  rejoinder  that  in  this  point  at  least  Dr.  Kush  was  correct,  for  ealoioei, 

\,  There  were  no  less  than  Ave  physielanii  in  tli*"  Conffrewi  whleli  deelared  the  lnd». 

pendeiice  of  tbe  Unlte<l  States,  viz  :  Benjamin  Rush  of  rennsylvaiiia,  JosUli 
Biutlett  and  Mattbcw  Thortiton  of  Xi-w  lliiinpsbire,  Oliver  \Volcott<»f  Conncctii nt. 
and  Lyman  Hall  of  (n'oigia  In  tbu  I'tovincial  Cungre.ss  of  Maasachu.Hetb»  in 
1774-ia  there  were  also  no  lens  titan  S3  medical  men.  It  wrr  Dr.  Samuel  Pnwtcott 
of -Ooneord  who  aoeompanied  Paul  Reven*  and  William  Dawes  In  tlieir  haiitf  tide 
to  infonn  the  people  of  the  expedition  of  tbe  BritUb  tn  rapturp  the  military 
stores  at  I/exiiiRttni,  and  Dr.  .f<»^epb  Warren  sealed  bh  tlevoiidn  to  liht'i  t>  with 
hi.H  blood,  riiyslcians  uiay  well  %\oYy  in  tbe  conduct  and  reputation  o(  ibeir 
Revolutionary  eolleagues. 
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like  W'^  :ith!etic  namesake  had  most  undonlitedly  "  shiin  its  thousands". 
In  the  terrible  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  wiiicli  ravnjf d  Philadelphia  Jh  \ 
.1793  J)r.  Kiish  began  his  treatment  with  a  sharp  purge  of  ten  grains  ea(^h  j 
of  calomel  and  jalap,  and  the  eflects  of  thi'^  powder,  "especially  whci^i  ' 
repeated  according  to  circnmstances,  not  only  answered,  but  far  exceeddi  ^ 
Jiis  expectations""  (Thaclier)  —  a  result  whicli,  unless  the  type  of  fever  has 
'jn*fitly  changed  since  his  day.  we  can  readih'  understand,  though  not  in 
the  precise  sense  intended  l)y  his  biographer.    JJush's  purging  powders, 
of  which  it  may  be  said  lo  the  doctors  credit  that  be  at  least  made  no 
secret,  were  sold  by  the  apothecaries  almost  as  a  specific  for  vellow  fever. 
Their  use  was  to  be  followed  by  a  venesection  of  10-12  ounces,  and  this 
course  of  purgation  and  l)lood  letting  was  to  be  re|>e.'ite<^  until  the  patient 
recovered  —  or  succumbed.    Dr.  lUish  s  system  of  treatment  of  course 
met  with  warm  opposition,  and  violent  and  vituperative  disputes  were 
waged  in  the  new.spapers  over  its  merits.    At  the  head  of  the  opposition 
to  Dr.  Rush  stood  Dr.  Willuim  Currie  (1755-1829)  of  Pliiln.lelpliia.  author 
of  an     Historical  Account  of  the  Diseases  which  occur  in  the  ditferent 
parts  of  the  United   States".  (Philadelphia,  1792),  "A  Treatise  on  the 
S^'nochus  Icteroides  or  Yellow  Fever"   i  ]*hila.,  1792)   and   other  works, 
while  the  afterwards  eminent  surgeon  Dr  Piiilip  Syng  Physick  {17tlH-lS37) 
related  in  the  "<razette  of  the  United  ^<tutes"  (1797)  a  sueres'^ful  case 
under  Rush's  treatment,  in  which  the  patient  had  been  bled  22  Lum  -  in  10 
days  and  had  thus  lost  176  ounces  of  blood,  and  Dr.  John  Redman  Coxe 
(1773-1P64V  then  just  beginning  his  career  of  success  in  Philadelphia, 
reassured  the  timid  public  by  gravely  informing  the  readers  of  the  news- 
papers that  everv  man  of  medium  size  possessed  400-450  ounces  of  blood 
in  his  own  riglit,  ami  might  therefore  spare  the  trivial  loss  of  a  venesec- 
tion without  any  danger.  —  Dr.  Rush's  eminent  position  as  a  patriot  and 
a  professor  in  the  chief  school  of  medicine  in  the  Ihiited  States  un- 
douhtediv  lent  to  his  precepts  and  example  a  force  which  even  their  in- 
trinsi(  merits  would  under  less  favorable  circumfitances  have  scarcely  won 
for  them. 

Practical  anatomy  began  to  be  culii\  ;itiMi  us  we  have  seen,  with  some 
regularity  from  about  the  middle  of  the  century.  The  bodies  of  executed 
criminals  were  occasionally  furnished  by  the  authorities  for  the  purpose 
of  dissection,  but  uniioubtedly  the  cliief  supply  of  anatomical  material 
was  olitamed  surre|)tiTioi!slv  bv  the  r  iM  itigof  cemeteries.  Popular  j)reju- 
dice  against  the  disseclir)n  of  the  human  body  ran  high,  and  the  '•Duclors' 
Mob"  of  1TS8  in  New  York,  which  for  two  days  defied  the  control  of  both 
the  civil  and  military  authorities,  hears  witness  to  the  intensity  of  this 
feeling.  In  the  same  vear  the  bodv  of  an  executed  cnmiual.  which  had 
been  given  to  the  d<)(  ti *rs  for  dissection  bv  the  authorities  of  Baltimore, 
was  forcibly  taken  I'rom  them  by  tlu  (  ii raged  populace.  Secret  dissections 
were  performed  in  Harvanl  College  as  early  as  1771,  twelve  years  before 
the  foundatioQ  of  its  medical  department,  but  the  practice  was  legal  felooj 
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in  Massachusetts  for  sixty  years  longer.  Aceordin<i:  to  Hnlnies.  the-  text- 
books in  anatomy  toward  the  close  of  the  century  were  i  robaMy  Ciiescl- 
den  and  Monro,  periiaps  W'inslow,  and  for  those  wlio  couid  read  Freneh. 
Sabatier.  The  Professor  liiuiself  had  the  ma^niticent  illuslnited  w«)rks 
Albinus  and  of  llaUer.  tlie  plates  of  Cowper  i  stok-n  from  Bidlooj  and 
others.  The  student  may  ha\  e  seen  from  time  to  time,  if  he  did  not  own. 
the  figures  of  Eustachius  and  of  llaller." 

No  special  professor  of  physiology  existed  in  any  medical  8ch<K>l  m 
this  country  durin^^  the  18th  centnry.  The  imperfect  state  of  pl>y>io- 
logieal  science,  and  particularl}-  of  e.xj)eriin('iiial  jihysii  |. (l v.  iinrin;j  thi? 
period  rendered  a  special  instructor  in  this  dej)artmenL  supertluou.-s.  The 
ordinary  i)hysiological  tt'xt-hook  during  the  latter  lialf  of  the  centurr 
seems  to  have  been  Haller's  'PriTiuH  Lineaj  Physiologiae",  which  appeared 
in  1747  and  was  translated  into  KnglisU  in  1754. 

Surirery.  when  we  consider  the  circu instances  of  the  time,  has  no  rea- 
son to  be  aslianied  of  its  position  in  Anierca  during  the  18th  ct  ntnrr, 
\Vhik'  surtrieal  authors  were,  of- course,  almost  entirely  wanting,  the  naiiic:^ 
of  not  a  few  capable  practical  surgeons  have  bocn  preservpil  to  d«. 
Naturally  the  most  eminent  of  these  were  the  proir^sots  in  the  varioii«» 
medical  schools,  but  numerous  equally  capable  tli  ^ugh  less  celebrated. 
surLrieal  j)ractitioners  were  scattered  throughout  Uie  country.  —  Among 
the  professors  of  surgery  perhaps  tlie  first  place  is  due  to  l>r.  John  J-tut; 
(1729-1791),  of  the  medical  department  of  King's  rollege  in  Ni'w  V'  rk. 
A  native  of  l/ong  Island,  I)r.  Jones  had  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Dr 
Tliomas  Cadwalhider  of  Philadelphia,  Drs.  William  Hunter  and  Pott  of 
London,  and  of  Petit,  Le  Cat  and  Le  Drau  in  Paris.  I'pon  ids  return  t.> 
this  country  he  settled  in  New  York,  served  as  a  volunteer  suigeou  in  the 
campaign  against  the  French  in  ITaf).  and  in  17G8  was  appointed  the  first 
professor  of  siulmtv  in  King's  College.  In  1775  he  published  the  tir-t 
native  surnieal  w(»riv  which  appeared  in  this  country.  •  Plain,  Precise.  Prie- 
tical  Ilemarks  on  the  Treatment  of  Wounds  and  Fractures"  fXew  V.-rk". 
which,  according  to  liilliugs,  was  a  mere  compilation  from  Kan  by.  P"t! 
and  others,  and  containe<l  only  one  oiiginal  ol)servation.  viz.  a  cn>«-  "t 
hernia  cerebri  following  the  operation  of  trephining.  I>r.  .Jones  w^a,  iht* 
medical  attendant  of  Washington  and  Frankl n.  and  was  part i<  iilaiiy  emi- 
nent as  a  lithotuiiiist.  Dr.  William  Shippen  Jr.  i  173b-18US),  tirsi  prv>fe*>or 
ot  ^uigerv  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Bond  (1712- 
1784),  tirsi  professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  (1769)  in  this  country-,  were 
also  eminent  as  snrireons,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Dr.  John  Warren 
(1753-1815^,  founder  of  the  medical  department  of  Harvard  College. 
Other  e.xcellent  surgeons  of  more  local  ceh  lirity  were  : 

Dr.  Kichard  Bayley  (1745-1801)  of  (  onnecticut,  who,  after  a  coarse 
of  study  under  Hunter  in  London,  settled  in  New  York  in  1772.  Dr. 
Baylev  studied  carefully  the  pathological  anatomy  of  croup  and  "putrid 
sore  throat'  (diphtheria),  and  was  led  by  bis  iuvcstigatioDS  to  di«tlogui«b 
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the  two  diaeaaee  as  essentially  different,  to  Inealoate  the  paiely  inflam- 
matoiy  character  of  cioap  and  to  reoommend  its  treatment  by  venesectioa 
from  the  jugular  vein,  blisters  to  the  throaty  aotlmonj  and  calomel.  His 
views  were  pabliahed  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hanter  ia  1781.  la 
1792  Dr.  Bayley  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  reoiganised 
medical  department  of  Colainbia  Oollege,  but  was  transferred  in  1793  to 
the  chair  of  surgery,  his  son-in-law,  the  famons  Dr.  Wright  Post^  taking 
the  professorship  of  anatomy.  Dr.  Bayley  was  a  soccessftol  litbotomist^ 
and  in  1782  performed  disarticulation  of  the  arm  at  the  shoulder  jointr 
He .  was  also  distinguished  as  an  oculist,  preferring  extraction  to  depres- 
sion of  the  lens  in  cataract  In  1795  or  96  he  wis  appointed  Health 
Officer  of  the  port  of  New  York  and  was  very  active  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  Quarantine  Act  of  1799.  In  1797  he  published  an  *'JSssay 
on  Yellow  Fever^*,  in  which  he  advocated  the  local  origin  of  the  disease 
and  its  non-contagiousness.  Dr.  Bayley  died  Aug.  17,  ISOl,  of  typhus 
feyer  oontracted  in  the  discharge  of  bis  duties  as  Health  Officer  of  the 
port  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Charles  McKnight  (1750-1791),  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Shippen  of  Phila- 
delphia,  entered  the  army  as  a  surgeon  before  the  completion  of  his  med- 
ical studies  and  by  his  abilities  rose  in  1780  to  the  position  of  chief  hos- 
pital physician  of  the  Middle  Department  At  the  dose  of  the  war  he 
settled  in  New  York,  delivered  lectures  on  anatomy  and  surgery  in 
Columbia  College  and,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Bayley,  was  the  most 
eminent  surgeon  of  his  day.  His  only  publication,  however,  was  the  report 
of  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  an  extraputerine  totus,  published  in  the 
"London  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries",  vol.  iv.  Dr.  McKnight  ia 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  'eariiest  practitioners  in  New  York  to  employ 
a  carriage  in  visiting  his  patients.  He  was  cut  off  prematurely  by  pneu- 
monia at  the  early  age  of  41. 

WiUiam  Baynham  (1749-1814),  a  native  of  Catoline  County,  Virginia, 
aftfer  receiving  his  preliminary  education  at  home,  was  sent  to  London  at 
the  age  of  20  yeans  and  entered  a  student  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital.  Here 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Else,  the  professor  of  anatomy,  to  whom 
he  subsequently  became  assistant,  and  under  whose  guidance  he  acquired 
that  knowledge  of  anatomy  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  justly  celebrated. 
Mr.  Baynham's  skill  in  the  injection  of  anatomical  preparations  was  marvel- 
lous for  his  day,  and  won  for  him  the  earnest  oommeudation  of  William 
Hunter.  In  1781  Mr.  Baynham  became  a  member  of  the  Company  of 
Surgeons  of  London  and  took  up  his  residence  in  that  city,  but  four  years 
later  returned  to  his  native  state  and  settled  in  Bssex  Co.,  where,  in  spite 
of  his  remote  and  undistinguished  residence,  he  speedily  acquired  a  widely 
extended  reputation  as  a  skilftal  and  sucoessflii  surgeon.  He  was  partictf- 
larly  eminent  as  a  lithotomist,  but  was  also  a  skilfhl  oculist  and  twice 
performed  the  operation  of  gastrotomy  for  the  relief  of  extra -uterine 
fostation,  viz.,  in  1791  and  1799.  Mr.  Baynham  was  probably  at  least  the 
52 
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•«qiia!  of  any  surgeon  of  his  day  in  this  coiintr}',  as  be  was  aoqoertiOBablf 
its  best  anatomist,  but  his  quiet  and  somewbai  eooentric  character  and 
remote  residence,  together  with  ihe  absence  of  any  extended  works  horn 
•tiis  pen.  liave  combined  to  render  bis  name  anfamiliar  to  bis  oonotiynKft. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Church  (1734-1776),  th?  first  Dfrector-General  mad 
Pbjsician-in-Ohief  of  the  Hospital  Department  of  tbe  Continental  Army, 
was  also  one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  New  England.  lo  1775  be 
was  accused  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  tried  by  oonit^ 
martial  and  imprisoned.  After  remaining  in  prison  for  eighteen  months 
he  was  allowed  to  depart  Ibr  the  West  Indies,  but  the  vessel  in  which  be 
^sailed  was  lost  at  sea. 

Thomas  Kast  (1750-1820)  of  Boston,  Samuel  Adams  (1738-1828)  of 
Westchester  Coimtv  N.  Y.,  Gnstavus  Brown  Horner  (1761-i>il5)  of 
Fauquier  ('  unty,  Virginia.  James  Sykes  (1761-1822)  of  Dover,  Deiawaie, 
Andrew  Wiesentbal  (1762-1798)  and  Lyde  Goodwin  of  Baltimore  weve 
also  eminent  surgical  practitioners. 

Midwifery  during  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  remained  almcst 
exclusively  in  tbe  bands  of  ordinary  midwives,  whose  qualificatioiiB  coa* 
sistcd  simply  in  a  more  or  less  extensive  personal  experi^ice.  In  diflicolt 
cases  only  were  physicians  called  upon  for  aid.  Probably  the  earliest 
regular  obstetrician  of  the  colonies  was  Br.  John  Moultrie  of  Charleston, 
a  Scotchman  who  came  to  this  country  in  1733  and  died  In  Cbarieston  m 
1773.  The  earliest  notice  of  any  male  obstetrician,  however,  is  fbnnd  in 
the  following  extiact  from  tbe  <'N.  Y.  Weekly  Post  Boy"  of  July  22,  1745 : 

"  Last  night  (Sunday,  Joljr  21)  died  in  the  Prime  of  Life,  to  the  almoat  vaivmsl 
Recret  and  Sorrow  of  thiaCitJ,  Mr.  John  Dupuy,  M.  D  .  Mnn  Midwife;  in  win'ch  bit 
Oharncter,  it  maj  be  tmlj  Bsid  hsre,  as  David  did  of  Ooliab's  Sword,  there  it  noee 
like  him. 

Dr.  James  Lloyd  (1728-1810)  of  Long  Island,  a  puj»il  of  William 
Hunter  and  Smellie  who  settled  in  Boston  in  1752,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  earliest  regular  practitioner  of  obstetrics  in  New  England,  while  a  Dr. 
Attwood  of  New  York  City  "  is  remembered  as  the  first  Dr.  wbf>  had  the 
hardihood  to  proclaim  himself  as  a  man  midwife :  it  was  deemed  a  scandal 
to  some  delicate  ears,  and  Mrs,  Grany  Brown,  with  her  fees  of  two  or  thrve 
dollars,  was  still  deemcfi  the  choice  of  all  who  thought  women  should  be 
modest."  This  was  in  17f»2.  The  earliest  public  teacher  of  obstetrics  in 
this  country,  however,  wa.«i  Dr.  William  Shippen  Jr.  of  Philadelphia,  whose 
first  course  on  this  subject  was  delivered  in  1762.  Dr.  John  V.  B.  Tenoent, 
F.  U.  S..  a  native  of  New  Jersey  and  an  alumnus  of  the  Vniversiiy  of 
Kdinburgh,  was  appointed  in  1767  the  first  regular  pntfessor  of  midwifm 
on  the  organization  of  the  Medical  Department  of  King's  College.  N.  T.. 
in  that  year.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Tennent  in  1770  he  was  succcedofl  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Bard.  The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  tbe  "  Penofiyl- 
▼ania  Gazette",  Jan.  1,  1765. 

"  Dr.  Sbippent  Jr.,  having  been  lately  called  to  tbe  anistance  of  a  annber  d 
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women  in  the  cotiBtfy  in  difficult  labors,  most  of  which  were  made  so  bj  the  unskil- 
fal  old  women  about  them:  the  poor  women  having  suffered  extremely,  and  their 
innocent  little  ones  bein^  entirely  tiestrojed,  w}if>ee  lives  might  have  ht'en  easily 
saved  by  proper  manairement :  and  being:  iT  toriiied  i)t  several  desperaie  ciif-es  in  the 
different  neigbborhuods  which  had  proved  tatal  to  the  mothers  as  well  as  to  their 
itifsnts,  nnd  were  mttended  wiUi  the  most  pninfal  cireumstnnoes,  too  dismal  to  be 
related!  He  tbonght  it  his  doty  immediate] j  to  begin  his  intended  Conrses  in  Uid- 
wiferj,  and  has  prepared  a  proper  apparatus  for  that  purpose,  in  order  to  institict 
those  women  who  have  Tirtne  enough  to  own  their  ignorance  and  apidy  for  instruc- 
tion, as  well  ft«  flinse  yonntr  icentlemen  now  enf^aged  in  the  study  of  thnt  useful  and 
necessary  branch  of  surjiery.  who  are  takinp  pains  to  qualify  themselvea  to  practise 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  with  safety  and  advantage  to  their  fellow  citixeos." 
(Wickes.) 

So  far  as  is  known  no  women  poflseesed  of  "virtue  enough  to  own 
their  ignorance  and  apply  for  instruction  "  presented  themselves,  but  Dr. 
Sbippen's  effort  to  inaugurate  a  school  for  midwives  deserves  all  honor. 
The  Doctor  also  supplied  "convenient  lodgings"  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  few  poor  \vt»iii('ii  during  their  confinement,  and  tlius  estubli&hed  a  sort  of 
lyinfT-in  asyluui  or  hospital.  The  chair  of  midwifery  in  the  College  of 
rii  ihidelphia  continued  united  with  that  of  anatomy  until  1810,  when  a 
jirofessorsiiip  of  midwifery  was  instituted  here,  as  in  New  Vork  at  a  much 
t^  tilier  period.  The  only  special  legal  re«;ulalions  for  midwives  of  which 
We  liave  any  record  are  contained  in  the  following  ordinance  adopted  by  the 
authorities  of  New  York  City.  July  IG,  ITlfi. 

It  is  ordained  that  r¥>  woman  within  this  corporation  shall  exerci.-f  the 
employment  of  midwife  until  she  have  taken  oath  before  the  mayor,  recorder  or  an 
•Iderman  (the  terms  of  wMch  are  prescribed)  to  the  following  effect:  That  she  will 
be  dilitent  and  readj  to  help  anj  woman  in  labor,  whether  poor  or  rich ;  that  in  time 
«f  neeessitj  she  will  not  forsake  the  poor  woman  and  go  to  the  rich  ;  that  she  will 
not  cause  or  suffer  any  woman  to  name  or  put  any  other  father  to  the  child,  but  only 
him  which  is  the  very  true  father  thereof  indeed,  nccordinjj  to  tho  utmost  of  her 
powi>r  ;  that  she  will,  not  suffer  any  woman  to  pretend  to  be  delivere  l  of  a  child  who 
is  not  indeed,  neither  to  claim  any  other  woman  s  child  for  her  own ;  tliat  she  will 
not  suffer  any  woman's  child  to  be  murdered  or  hurt;  and  as  often  as  she  shall  see 
any  peril  or  jeopardy,  either  in  the  mother  or  child,  she  will  call  in  other  midwives 
for  counsel;  that  she  will  not  administer  any  medicine  to  produce  miscarriage; 
that  she  will  not  enforce  a  woman  to  give  more  for  her  services  than  is  rifiht;  that 
she  will  not  collude  to  keep  t^ecret  the  birth  of  a  child;  will  he  of  good  behavior; 
will  not  conceal  the  birth  of  bastards  "  etc. 

Iq  the  winter  of  1789  Dr.  George  Buchanan  of  Baltimore  delivered 
a  coone  of  lectures  on  the  ^'  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  "  to  a  class 
of  nine  students,  and  at  the  same  period  Dr.  Andrew  Wiesenthal  leoturad 
at  his  own  bouse  on  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  operative  suigery 
and  the  gravid  uterus  Thirtng  the  succeeding  winter  Dr.  Buchanan  also 
<lelivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  midwifery,  in  conjunction  with  several 
other  lecturers  on  other  departments  of  medicine  (Quinan). 

During  the  whole  of  the  18th  century  the  majority  of  pbysldans 
prepared  their  own  medicines,  as  in  country  districts  at  the  present  day. 
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In  the  cities  the  apothecaries  also  practised  medicine  as  in  England. 
According  to  Toner,  Dr.  John  Morgan  of  Philadelphia  in  was  the  first 
physician  to  publickly  advocate  the  separation  of  the  duties  of  the  phy- 
sician and  pharmacist  Medicines  were  commonly  compounded  in  aoootd- 
ance  with  the  pharmacopmias  of  London  or  Edinburgh.  The  earliest 
example  of  a  special  American  pharmacopoBia  is  that  drawn  op  by  Dr. 
William  Brown  (probably  the  successor  of  Dr.  Bush  as  Physician-Genersl 
of  the  Middle  Department;  and  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1778.  It 
was  printed  entirely  io  Latin  upon  32  pages,  the  printed  text  occupy  ing 
upon  each  page  a  space  4;^  inches  in  length  and  2^  inches  in  width,  and 
was  designed  specially  for  the  use  of  the  Continental  Army.  This  phamia. 
copodla  bears  the  date  <*Lititz,  Mart  12,  )778  ",  and  was  evidently  issued 
ftom  the  military  hospital  located  at  Lititz,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. As  the  flfst  essay  at  a  domestic  pharmacopoeia  in  the  Western 
World  its  title  psge  is  worthy  of  preservation : 


rHAUMACOIHPJA 
Himpliciorum  &.  Kifieacioruin, 

In  rsnm 
NObOC  OM II  MI  LIT  A  lilS, 
Ad  Exercitum 
Fcederatarum  America' Clvitatum 
Pertioentis; 
Hodiemao  Nostne  Inopifb  I 
Benunque  Angustiis,  'j 
Feroci  hoetlum  sttviticB^  belloque  crudeli 
ex  inoplnato  patriae  nostne  Ulato  debitis»  { 
Maxime  Aocommodata. 

Auetore  GULIELMO  BROWN,  M.  D.» 

Editio  Altera. 


Phlladelphife : 
Ex  Officina  Caroli  Cist. 
M.  IXXJ.  LXXXI. 


The  little  pamphlet  contained  84  formula?  under  the  head  of  Mediea- 
menta  Interna"  and  16  under  that  of  Medicamenta  Kxterna  scu  Chirsr- 
gica",  though  singularly  enough  the  "  fipithema  Vesicatorium **Fotns 
Anodynus  '\  "Linimentum  Comphoratum  "  etc.  are  plsced  among  the  medi« 

*  'rhis  is  a  J'ac  sitiUU  of  tlie  title  \n\^v  uf  the  2ud  edition  of  Brown's  riiarniiicu|Hi-ia, 
reprinted  by  "T1h»  American  Journul  of  PharniRcy '%  Sept.  1884.  lu  that  of  the 
first  edition  it  in  Mid  that  tlie  name  of  the  author  does  not  appear  and  tiie 
publishers  are  Styiier  and  Cyst. 
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Cftmenta  interna,  while  the  **Tinotun  Hyrrhse  et  Aloes'*  appears  among 

the  medioameDta  cbimigica. 

A  tceneral  idea  of  the  price  of  ordinary  drug* about  the  middU-  of  the  last  century 
may  be  gathered  from  the  followint;  items  extracted  from  a  price  list  imi>liahed  io  tht 
"New  York  Weekly  Post  Boy'\  June  18,  1750- 

**Vott  Rbadt  Monet,  York  Cuebinot. 

L.     ».  d. 

All  Compound  Waters,  per  Gallon  .  .  .  .10  0 

Cantbarides.  per  Pound     .  .         .  «  0   15  0 

Eleetnariam  Mithridat.  .  .070 

Theriaca  Androroachi  0     7  0 

Emplastrum  Diacliylnn  .  ,  ►  .018 

Gum  Ammoniac,  per  Pound  .  .  .  .  0     7  6 

Gum  Arabic      .  .  .  .  .  ,020 

Gam  A9B»  Foetid»  »   10  0 

Onm  Camphor  •  .      0   14  0 

Gum  Opium  0   12  0 

Manna  opt.  .  .  .  ,110  0 

Fol.  Rpnnte,  Alex.  .  .  .  .  0    10  0 

Ivory  Glyster  Pipes,  per  Doz.  .  .046 
Phial  Corks,  per  Gross  .  0  10" 

The  more  important  proprietary  medicines  about  the  same  period  are  enumerated 
in  the  following  advertisement: 

"  Just  imported,  and  to  be  sold  Wholesale  or  Retail,  by  Patrick  Carryl,  at  the 

sign  of  tlie  Utiicorri  A:  Mortar,  in  Ilntiovcr  Square, 

A  t'ompleat  .Vssortineut  of  Driijis  and  Mpdicines,  as  also  Perry's  and  Hctton'a 
Bhti.nh  Oil,  Cripple  curing  Oil,  Hateman'ti  pectoral  Drops.  Turlington's  Balsam  of 
Life,  Duffy's  Elixir,  Anodyne  Necklaces,  sitougbton's  Bitters,  Uaugary  Water, 
Hooper's  Female  Pills.  Lookyer's  Pills,  Shop  Furniture  for  Apothecaries,  Vials, 
Pots"  etc..  etc.    (Tbe  N.  Y.  Weekly  Post  Boy,  January  2M,  1751.) 

AccDrdiiijr  to  Toner,  ibe  earliest  regulation  of  tbe  fees  of  practitioners  of  medicine 
and  surgery  in  the  colonies  is  found  in  an  act  (nidtlnd  "An  act  for  regnlnting  tbe 


fees  and  accounts  of  the  praciicers  in  pbysic  ",  pas-sed  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia  in  1786.    By  this  act  "Surgeons  and  apothecaries,  who  have  served  an 


apprenticeship  to  those  trades",  were  allowed: 

a. 

"For  every  visit  and  prescription  in  town  or  within  5  miles 

0 

0 

For  every  mWv  above  5  and  uoder  10  • 

0 

1 

0 

For  f'very  visit  of  10  miles  ..... 

0 

10 

0 

And  for  every  mile  above  10  ■ 

0 

0 

6 

With  an  altowanee  of  all  ferriages  in  their  journeys. 

To  surgeons  for  a  simple  fracture  and  core  thereof 

2 

0 

0 

For  a  compound  fracture  and  cure  thereof 

4 

0 

0 

But  those  persons  who  have  ettidicd  pbysic  in  any  tiniversit}',  and 

taken  any  dc^ri't'  ilierein.  sliali  Ijo  allowed  for  every  visit  and  pre- 

scription in  town  or  within  five  miles  .... 

0 

10 

0 

If  above  5  miles,  for  every  mile  more  nnder  10 

0 

1 

0 

For  a  visit  if  not  above  10  miles  ..... 

1 

0 

0 

And  for  every  mile  above  10  ... 

0 

1 

0 

With  an  allowance  of  ferriages  as  before." 

The  act  furtfif»r  provided  that  eaeh  prescription  miiM  he  nfennijinnic 

d  w 

th 

a  bi 

specifying  tbe  name,  quantity  and  price  of  each  ingredient  entering  into  the  com- 
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position  of  the  same^  under  penalty  of  nou^aait  in  case  of  anj  notion  founded  npoa 

•uch  bill. 

Wickes  aUo  furnishes  us  a  '  Table  of  Fees  aud  Hates"  estabiiehed  by  the  New 
Jeraey  Medical  Society  in  1766.  According  to  this  table, 
VisitinK  in  towns,  whereby  the  physician  and  snrgeon  can  readily 
attend  tlic  patient  witboat  ridin);,  to  be  charged  for  according  to  the 


dnrntion  ot'  tlie  ailment  and  do^rrt>  nf  nttrnilanc^  vis.:  In  slight 

£. 

8. 

d. 

cases,  whereby  a  visit  or  two  may  1  >■  wani.  -] 

0 

0 

0 

In  otber  cases  requiring  lunger  anu  duiiy  care  and  attendance :  for 

endi  week's  attendance,  and  in  proportion  for  lesser  or  more  time. 

exelasive  of  medicines 

0 

10 

0 

Visits  m  the  country  under  half  a  mile  to  be  charged  for  as  in  towns. 

ri'/  .  per  week  etc.  ...... 

0 

10 

0 

Every  visit  above  half  a  mile,  nnd  not  exceeding  a  mile  and  a  half. 

0 

1 

6 

Every  visit  above  one  and  u  huit'  miles,  and  not  exceeding  fifteen 

miles,  fbr  each  mile  additional 

0 

I 

0 

Every  visit  above  15  miles,  and  not  exceeding  26  miles,  for  each  mile 

above  15  and  under  25  ■ 

0 

I 

6 

Every  vi.sit  above  25  miles  for  each  n)ile  above  'J5 

0 

2 

0 

Every  visit  in  the  night,  exclusive  of  other  things 

0 

5 

0 

Consultation  fees,  viz. :  Every  tirst  visit  and  opinion  by  the  consulted 

physieiaii  or  surgeon,  exclusive  of  travellinft  fees 

0 

15 

0 

Bvery  succeeding  visit  and  advice  by  ditto 

0 

T 

• 

Fees  for  surgiMl  operations  and  services,  exclusive  of  visits  and  traveling 
cbargeB.  viz. : 

Phlebotomy,  Is.  6d ;  Extracting  a  tooth.  1h  Cxi;  Cutting  an  issue,  2s;  Cupping 
with  scarilicaiion  28;  catheterixation,  each  time,  T.*?.  Cd  ;  Administering  a  clyster, 
3fl.  yd;  trepanning,  £'i;  couching  or  extracting  tatarutt,  £3;  iridectomy.  £3; 
amputations  of  the  »rm  or  leg,  £3,  and  each  subsequent  dressing  for  14  days  ;'is; 
lithotomy,  *£5,  and  each  dressing  5b;  Midwifery  —  natural  delivery,  £1  10a;  in  a 
preternatural  case,  £H;  instr m  ntal  cases,  £3. 

Fractures  —  of  nose,  £1  7s;  of  jaw,  £1;  of  clavicle,  £1  IDs;  of  arm  £1  lOe;  of 
leg,  £2.  etc. 

Simple  gonorrhoea,  including  medicines,  £2  5s;  when  attended  with  chanc  res  tir 
particular  trouble  £3. 

These  rates  are  computed  in  "Proclamation  Money",  which  estimated  six 
shillings  to  the  dollar  and  remained  the  legal  standard  down  to  the  Revolution. 

Accordinj:  to  Wickc?,  wages  about  this  same  period  were  2?  to  3s.  I'd  per 
day  shelled  corn,  per  bushel,  38.  Gd.  to  48;  wheat,  58.  to  68.  7d;  rye,  Gd ;  buck- 
wheat, '.^8.  Hd.  to  Hs;  flax.  i)d.  per  pound;  butter,  Is.  6d ;  sugar,  7d;  oats,  per  bu«beU 
Is.  6d.  In  nSO  the  salary  of  the  Oovemor  of  New  Jersey  was  £1000  proclamation 
money,  equivalent  to  about  $2500  in  our  present  money. 

In  1781  a  dub  of  physicians  in  Boston  established  for  their  own  protection  the 


following  tariff  of  fees  : 

For  a  sinfrip  visit  in  the  city            •                      ...  $0  50 

Consultation  .  .  .  .  •  .  100 
Night  calls  .1-00 

Obstetrical  cases  6<00 

Capital  operations  in  surgery                     ....  £oOs.  Od. 

Reducing:  a  dLslocntion  nr  fjf^ttin^  a  fractured  bon»^         .           ,  £1  Ig.  Od. 

HlfciUng,  openiiiir  an  absec^.',.  cxtriit  inig  a  tOOlh      .            .            .  $0.60 

to  wliicli  was  to  be  added  the  usual  fee  tor  u  visit. 
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The  original  orgnnisiition  of  the  "  Hospital"  (Medical  Department)  of  the  Ctfn- 
tineotal  army,  estimated  for  a  force  of  20^000  men,  was  adopted  bj  the  CooUnenial 

ConjErsHA  July  27,  1775,  and  provided  for 

One  Director  General  and  Chief  Pbjsioian,  his  pajf,  per  d»y        .     $4  . 00 
Four  surgeons  with  pay  per  day  ....  1.3HJ 

One  apothecary,  with  pay  per  day  .  .  ,  133^ 

*    20  Suriceone  Hales  (assistant  surieeoiM),  with  pay  per  day  0.66| 
One  clerk,  .......       0  66} 

2  Storekeepers,  with  pay  per  mouth  of  .  .  4.00 

One  nurse  to  every  10  of  the  sick,  with  pay  per  day  of  0  .06f 

In  1776  thf  pay  of  hospital  ."un^eons  was  increased  to  per  day,  that  of 

mates  to  $1.00  and  that  of  hospital  apothecary  to  and  in  May  1778,  in  con- 

sequeace  of  the  depreciation  in  Continental  money,  the  pay  of  (>urgeunt>  was  agaia 
raised  to  t60,  and  that  of  mates  to  $40  per  month. 

The  first  Director>GenAral  and  Chief  Physician  of  the  CoDtineotai  Army  wes  Dr. 
Be^j.  Church  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  dif^tnis.^od  on  charges  of  treasonable  corres- 
pondence with  the  enemy,  and  sucoeerled.  Oct  17,  1775.  by  Dr.  .foliti  Morjrnn  of 
Philadelphia,  who  whs  in  turn  dismissed  the  service  and  succeeded  by  Dr.  William 
Ship|)fMi.  April  11,  1777. 

It  has  been  usually  assumed  that  the  colonial  period  of  American 
medicine  was  u  period  peculiarly  infested  with  quacks  and  charlatans  of 
all  varieties.  I  suspect,  however,  that  this  assumption  is  scarcely  war- 
ranted by  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  that  the  mistake  has  arisen,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  fkom  oonfounding  ttie  popular  signtfication  of  the  term 
''qnadt"  with  its  genoine  meaning.  In  the  ))opular  sense  of  the  term,  a 
"quaclc'*  is  a  practitioner  who  has  received  no  '^regular"  (i.  e.  collegiate  or 
nniversity)  medical  education.  According  to  onr  lexicographers,  how- 
ever, a  quack  is  a  boastful  pretender  to  skill  or  knowledge  which  he  doee 
not  rtdUy  possess.  It  will  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  possession 
of  numeroas  medical  diplomas  does  not  necessarily  exempt  the  holder 
fkom  a  just  charge  of  quackery,  in  its  trne  and  legitimate  sense.  Dr. 
Douglass  of  Boston,  writing  to  Dr.  Cadwallsder  Colden  of  New  York  in 
1720,  says: 

"  You  complain  of  the  practice  of  Physick  heing  undervnhied  in  your  parti;  nnd 
with  rea.son  ;  w»_»  are  not  much  better  iti  'Imt  r«>jippot  in  tlii8  place;  we  abound  with 
Practitioners,  thoujzli  im  otlit  r  }»rndualo  than  in \  si  lf.  wr  ha\ t*  tnurteen  Apotheearj 
shops  in  Boston  ;  all  our  priu  titioncrs  di8pense  thrir  own  niftliciiies." 

Now  while  Dr.  Douiilass  was  at  this  period  the  only  regularly  grad- 
uated physician  in  Boston,  it  would  be  tuuiulestly  unfair  to  call  Dr.  Zah- 
diel  Boylaton  and  others  of  his  conteujp<jraries  '"quacks'",  though  so  much 
is  in)plied  iu  Dr.  Douglass's  statement.  William  Smith,  in  his  "History 
of  the  Province  of  New  York  from  its  First  Discovery  to  the  Year  1722" 
(London,  1757),  writes: 

"The  History  of  om  Diseases  belongs  to  a  Profession  with  which  I  am  very 
little  acqaainted.  Few  Physicians  amoiitsst  ua  are  emiDent  for  their  Skill.  Quacks 
abonnd  like  Locnsts  in  Efcypt.  and  too  many  have  recon  mended  themselves  to  a  full 
Practice  and  profitable  Subsistence.  This  is  the  Icbs  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  Pro- 
fession is  under  no  Kind  of  Regaiation.   Loud  as  the  Call  is,  to  oar  Shame  be  it 
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remembered,  we  have  no  Law  to  protect  tVie  Lives  of  tlif  King's  SnbjectB  frono  tbe 
Malpractice  of  Pretenders.    Any  Man   at   his  Plenetire   sft.s  up  for  PhT«riHa!» 
Apotliccary  and  Cbirurgeon.    No  candidates  are  either  examinetl  or  lictnseti.  or 
«▼«!!  iworn  to  fair  practice.  In  1753  tbe  C\ty  of  New  York  alone  boasted  tbe  Boacm 
of  bavins  above  fortj  Oeatlemati  of  that  Faeulty." 

Here  too  the  historian  undoubtedly  employs  the  term  **qnmdr  m 
eynonymoas  with  irregular  practitioner,  i.  a  one  not  poaaesBed  of  a  eol- 
legiate  or  nniversitj  edocatioD.  In  thia  aenae  nndonbtedly  the  colociieB 
uiere  overrun  with  '^uacfca".  Toner  aaya  ''There  were  probably  not 
physicians,  all  told,  in  the  United  Statea  when  the  ooloniea  declared  tbea- 
selvee  independent  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  flirther  probable  that  there 
were  not  much,  if  any,  over  3CiO  who  had  received  a  nradical  degree.**  Of 
course  then  nine  tentha  of  the  colonial  pnustitionera  of  mediciBe  were 
irregular  physicians,  or  popularly  "qaaclm'*.  Something  too  may  renncm- 
ably  be  allowed  for  the  "pride  of  place**  of  the  writen  quoted.  Both  woe 
highly  educated  and,  in  some  reapecta,  learned  men,  who  doufalieie  looked 
down  with  compassionate  scorn  upon  their  unfortunate  contemporaries 
whose  circumstances  bad  not  permitted  them  to  enjoy  advantages  similar 
to  their  own.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  even  at  the  present  day,  to  read 
in  our  journals  and  newspapers  contributions  ftom  disappointed  youths 
nud  dyspeptic  seniors,  which  might  lead  one  to  the  opinion  that  Ameriean 
medidne  was  almost  wholly  abandoned  to  cbailatanism  and  decdtw  Tet, 
while  matten  are  fhr  ftom  what  we  would  wish  to  have  them,  American 
medicine  is  abundantly  able  to  care  for  itself.  —  On  the  whole  then  I  fad 
no  very  reliable  evidence  that  the  American  colonies  in  the  18th  oentmy 
greatly  aurpassed  their  contemporaty  atates  of  the  Old  World  in  tbe 
possession  of  quacks  in  the  genuine  sense  of  that  term.  Certainly  the 
more  ahowy,  and  •therefore  more  dangeroua  oharlatat»  of  Europe  foond 
little  to  tempt  them  in  the  rude  social  surroundinga  and  relatively  im* 
pecunions  condition  of  the  Western  colonists.  We  read  very  little  of  the 
itinerant  oculists,  Hthotomists,  tooth-puUen  et  id  omne  genus,  whose 
vagaries  rendered  life  in  Burope  dangerous  at  this  period.  Tet  that  aoch 
characters  really  existed  also  in  colonial  lilb  is  manifest  from  tiie  following 
advertisements : 

"Doctor  Graham,  Oculliit  and  Aurist.  is  arrived  in  tbis  City  from  Philadelpbia, 
and  may  be  consulted  at  Ills  apartinents  at  Capt.  Fenton's  opposite  Trinity  CbBrel, 
in  the  disorders  of  tlie  Bye  and  its  appendages;  and  in  everj  species  of  deafacsii 

hardness  of  hearing,  ulcerations^  noise  in  the  Bars  etc.  Persons  born  Deaf  mmi 
Dumb,  and  those  labouring  urut'^r  mny  impediment  in  their  Speech,  by  appljisi^ 
pprsDnally.  will  probably  be  aHsihit'd.  The  I>nctor  intends  to  snil  for  Enji'and  in  a 
tew  irujtiths;  thoso,  therefore,  who  have  octa-imi  for  a.^sistniice,  must  appljr  iiune^t* 
atciy.' — The  N.  Y.  Gazette;  and  the  W'eeki.v  Mercurv,  July  U>.  1773. 

**  Doctor  Dttbuke,  Oculist  and  Dentist,  just  arrived  from  Boston,  bejai  ieate  lo 
inform  the  Pobltc  in  fceneral  that  be  practices  Pkjsiclc  and  Snrgery,  and  undertakes 
to  cure  tbe  following  disensos  and  ailments  viz* : 

Any  disorders  in  the  Eyes  and  Etr»,  white  Kwelline,  gre«^n  wounds,  ulcfrs,  if 
ever  so  old;  wens,  if  ever  so  big;  scald  on  the  bead,  polipua.  the  cancer,  eoM 
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humours  rhoutnatism,  King's  evil,  saU-rbenm,  the  yellow  and  black  jaundice,  the 
piles,  phti.scial  cougli,  hair  lips,  the  bluudj  tiux,  immoderate  bleeding,  and  the  vene- 
real disease  in  all  its  stages,  witboat  salivation. 

Ht  also  aeqaatats  the  Publie  that  be  has  found  some  medicines  which  cure  th« 
«aneer  without  cutting;  surprising  drops  which  cure  the  fpravel,  *o  that  the  afflicted  * 
with  the  same  may  depend  on  bein^  helped  by  it. 

The  Doctor  prepnres  and  sells  extraordinnry  f»ood  tooth  drops,  which  ctire  the 
toothach  in  one  minute.  'J'eeth  powder  that  makes  tbem  an  while  m  snow  in  a  short 
time,  and  cures  the  scurvy  in  the  gums.  Asmatic  pills  which  remove  the  complaint 
in  a  few  minutes;  stomach  pills  in  boxes  with  proper  directions.  He  also  clesns 
teeth  in  the  neatest  manner,  and  sets  artt6cial  ones,  fie  will  wait  on  eny  Ladies  or 
Gentlemen  that  will  honor  him  with  their  commands,  at  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Andersons 
in  Uroad  Street. 

1*.  S. — The  Doctor  huH  got  some  herbs  which  cure  tbecholic  in  a  few  minutes." — 

The  Constitutional  Gazette,  Oct.,  18,  1775. 

The  same  newspaper  of  March  9,  1776,  publishes  the  following  item  of  news: 
"New  York,  Mareh  9.<— The  famous  Doctor  Duboke,  a  Frenchman  who  was 

branded  here  last  January  term  for  stealing  indigo  etc.,  departed  la^t  Thursday  from 

the  I'tty  in  thr  Ambor  stape  boat  to  visit  Philadelphia  and  the  southern  colonies. 

He  profesiieii  himseU  a  dentist,  and  has  travelled  through  the  eastern  colonies  under 

Yarioiis  names." 

Probably  the  most  magniBcent  piece  of  (conscious  or  unconscious)  medical 

imposture  developed  in  the  western  world  during  the  18th  century  was  the  system  of 
'•Merallic  Tractors"  invented  by  Dr.  Elisha  Perkins  (1740-1799)  of  Norwich, 
Ooniiocticut.    Dr    Perkins,  a  practising   physician   of  intelligence   and  reputed 
intt'urity  of  character,  professed  b^-  th«  aid  of  two  rods  or  "tractors"  (the  one  of  steel 
the  other  of  brass)  drawn  gently  over  the  affected  part,  to  be  able  to  cure  local 
inflammations,  pains  in  the  head,  face,  teeth,  breast,  side»  stomach,  back,  rheumatism 
etc.    Whether  the  Doctor  was  a  deceiver,  or  himself  deceived,  remains  uncertain. 
At  uli  events  he  patented  his  discovery  in  1796,  and,  traveling  about  the  country  « 
exhibiting  it.«  marvellous  fffocts,  soon  cxcitod  [rrr-at  attention  rmt)  the  iifnicst  rntlmsi- 
asm.    Thousands  of  cures  were  reported  under  the  iniiueuce  of  the  metallic  tractors, 
pamphlets  were  published  in  explanation  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  new  thera- 
peutic agent,  and  "  Perkinism"  (n«  the  system  was  subsequently  called)  was  fully 
endoned  by  many  learned  and  intelligent  physicians  and  philosophers.   1'he  fame  of 
the  new  system  soon  spread  to  Europe.   The  tractors  were  introduced  at  Copenhagen 
in  1798  and  invr»<ti!rntod  by  a  eommS'tf'  nf  yiliysicinnw  nnd  snr«reonf<,  whose  report 
(published  in  an  octavo  volume)  was  on  ilie  whole  favorable  to  "  Perkinism".  After 
the  death  of  Dr.  Perkins  his  son  secured  a  patent  for  the  tractors  in  England,  and  in 
1804  a  "Perkinean  Institution"  was  established  in  London  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Rivers.    In  spite  of  the  rose*colored  reports  of  this 
institution  the  imposture  soon  doc  lined  *  and  is  now  remembered  only  as  one  of  the 
niitiit  ron<)  delusions  of  the  pnst.  recalled,  perhaps,  by  the  more  recent  developments 
ot  '■  fiietiillotlierapy "  or  BuKjisni. 

The  first  well-digested  attempt  to  regulate  the  {)r:ictico  of  rni'diciiie 
and  surgery  in  the  colonies  is  found  in  'An  .\ct  to  Kcuulato  the  I'ractice 
of  I'liysick  and  Surgery  m  the  City  of  New  Yurk",  adopted  hy  the  (ieueral 
Assembly,  June  10,  1760.    It  provided 

1. — Its  downfall  in  England  was  largely  due  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  John  Hay- 
garth  of  Bath,  who  sViowed  ( 1799)  that  all  the  phenomena  of  "  Perkinism  "  could 
be  produced  by  wooden  tractors. 
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*'  That  from  and  after  the  Publication  of  this  Act,  no  Penon  whatsoever  *>ball 

Practice  as  a  Physician  or  Surgeon  in  the  said  City  of  New  York,  before  he  shall  firat 

have  been  examined  in  Physic  and  Suritery,  and  approved  of  and  admitted  by  one  of 
his  Majpsfv's  Cotiiit  il.  ilif  .ludices  of  the  Snpreme  Court,  the  Kinu'h  Atfornej  Geneial, 
and  the  Mft3  or  of  the  City  of  New  Vorl<  for  the  Time  being,  or  by  any  three  or  more 
of  them,  taking  to  their  assistance  for  sach  Ezaminaiion,  such  proper  Person  or 
Persons  as  thej  in  their  discretion  shall  think  fit.  And  if  anj  Candidate,  after  due 
Examination  of  his  Learning  and  Skill  in  Physic  or  Surgery  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
approved  and  admitted  to  praetiee  as  a  Physician  or  Surtrenn,  or  hutli,  the  >uid 
Examiners,  or  any  tlircn  or  more  of  theui,  iihall  f^ive,  under  their  Uands  aud  S( sU, 
to  the  person  so  admitted,  as  aforesaid,  a  Tebiimonial "  etc. 

Violations  of  this  net  were  to  he  punished  bj  a  fine  of  Five  Pounds  for  each 
oflTense,  **one  Half  thereof  to  the  Use  of  the  Person  or  Persons  who  shall  sue  for  the 
same,  and  the  other  Moi<  ty  to  the  Church  Wardens  and  Vestrymen  of  the  said  Citj 
for  the  Use  of  the  Poor  thereof." 

A  similar  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  ?ept  26. 
1772.  This  net,  however,  added,  among  other  things,  the  following  im- 
portant  section  : 

"5.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  thf  Authority  afort-.saiii  :  Tlmt  i^vpry  Phystirinn. 
Surgeon  or  iMountebank  Doctor  who  sliail  come  into,  and  travel  through  this  Coiony, 
and  erect  any  Staice  or  Stages  for  the  sale  of  Drugs  or  Medicines  of  any  Kind,  shall 
for  every  such  OffSense  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  Twenty  Pounds,  Proclamation 
money;  to  be  recovered  in  any  Court  where  the  same  may  be  cognizable,  with  Costa 
of  Suit:  one  Half  to  the  Pcrsnti  who  will  prosecute  the  same  to  Kffect,  tho  other 
Half  to  the  use  of  the  Poor  of  ;u)y  City,  Borough,  Township  or  Precinct  where  the 
Offense  shnll  be  committed  '  ( VVickes). 

Of  Amoiiciui  medical  literature  diiriug  the  18th  century  little  remains 
to  be  said.  Accord! ug  to  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  up  to  the  oommenceinent 
'  of  the  Revolutionary  War  it  consisted  of  one  medical  book  (Dr.  Jones'a 
treatise  on  flractares,  already  mentioned),  three  rei^nta  and  abont  twenty 
pamphlete.  After  the  close  of  the  war  most  of  the  literar)*  contributions 
of  American  physicians  were  contained  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences^  (Boston,  1786)  and  the  Traoeactions  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia.  The  earliest  separate 
work  was  the  "Cases  and  Observations  by  the  Medical  Society  of  New 
Haven  County,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut"  (New  Haven,  1788).  The 
voluminous  writings  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  and  the  works  of  Dr.  William 
Ourry  have  been  already  noticed.  Besides  these  James  Tyt]er*8  (1747- 
1804)  *'A  Treatise  on  the  Plague  and  Yellow  Fever,  with  an  Appendix'* 
(1799).  "A  Collection  of  Papers  on  the  subject  of  Bilious  Fevers,  prevalent 
in  the  United  .*^tates  for  a  few  years  past"  (New  York,  1796)  and  "A  Brief 
History  of  Epidemic  and  Pestilential  Disease  -  .Vc.  (Hartfonl.  1799),  the 
latter  two  works  by  the  lexicographer  Noah  Webster  (1758-1843),  deserve 
mention  in  this  connexion  "-Vn  Exijeri mental  Inquiry  into  the  Properties 
of  Opium"  by  John  Leigh  of  Virginia  received  the  Harveian  prize  in  1785. 
and  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  the  following  year.  —  Of  reprints  and 
trnnslntions  of  foreign  works  the  most  important  were  Cullcn  n  "I/eetiires 
on  Materia  Medica"  (Pbiladelpliia,  1775)  an^  "First  Lines  of  the  Practice 
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of  Physic"  (Pbiladelphia,  1781),  Vao  Swieten  on  tiM  BieeiBes  loddertt  to 
ArmieSi  Ranby  on  Onnshot  Wounds  and  NorUioote  on  Naval  Surgery-  (all 
three  of  which  wens  published  in  one  Tolume,  together  with  the  second 
edition  of  Jones's  ^'Pnctical  Remarlcs",  at  Philadelphia  in  1770)  and  the 
writers  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  schools,  Brown,  John  Hunter, 
Benjamin  Bell,  Benman,  Smellie,  Hamilton,  Beddoes  and  Robert  Jackson. 
Translations  of  Swediaur  on  Venereal  (New  York,  1788)  and  Blnmenbach's 
''Elements  of  Physiology"  (Philadelphia.  1796)  also  appeared. 

The  earliest  medical  Jonmal  to  appear  in  the  United  States  was  en- 
titled Journal  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  Pharmacy 
in  the  MilitaiT  Hospitals  of  France.  Published  by  order  of  the  King. 
Reviewed  and  digested  by  M.  De  Home,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Annotated  fVom  the  French  by  Joseph  Brown  No.  1.,  vol.  i, 
New  York:  J.  McLean  &  Co.  "  This  appeared  alx>ut  1790  and  consisted 
of  select  translations  from  the  ^'Journal  de  Medecine  Militaire",  which  was 
published  in  Paris  from  1782  to  ITSS.  The  first  original  medical  journal 
of  the  United  States,  however,  was  "The  Medical  Repository",  a  (juarterly 
edited  in  New  York  bv  Drs.  Elihu  H.  Smith  (1771-1798),  Samuel  L. 
Mitcbill  ( 17(U-1HH1)  and  Edward  Miller  (1760-1812).  which  appearedio 
1707  and  contiiuicd  to  exist  until  1824.  For  seven  years  this  journal  had 
the  field  of  medical  journalism  entirely  to  itself,  until  the  ''Philadelphia 
Medical  Museum",  edited  by  Dr.  Coxe,  appeared  in  1804.  (Billings.; 

The  more  important  epidemics  which  prevailed  in  the  colonies  during 
the  18th  century  were,  according  to  Toner  : 

Small-jK>x,  which  appeared  in  Boston  1701,1702,1721.  1730.  1752, 
1764,  177G  and  1792;  in  New  York  1721.  1731,  and  1752;  rinladclpbia 
1730-32,  1736  and  1756;  Charleston,  S.  C.  1700,  1717,  17H2,  1738  and 
1760. 

Yellow  fever  in  Boston  1796  and  1798;  New  York  1702,  1732,  1741, 
1743, 1791, 1795,  1798  and  1799;  Philadelphia  in  1741.  176:S,  1793,  1797- 
99;  Charleston,  a  C.  In  1700,  1703,  1728,  1732,  1739,  1745,1748,  1749t 
1753,1755,  1758,  1792,  1794,  1795,  1796,  1797,  1799;  New  Orleans  in 
1769, 1791,  1798-95,  1797,  1799,  1800. 

Scarlatina  (aocoidiog  to  J.  Jjewia  Smith  first  importeil  into  the  Ignited 
States  in  1735),  in  Boston  1702  (?),  1735, 1795 ;  New  York  in  1792-94. 

Measles  in  Massachnsette  1713,  1739, 1769, 1773 ;  New  York  mS  and 
1795 ;  Philadelphia  1771«  1773, 1788, 1796  ;  Charleston,  S.  C.  1747,  1759» 
1772, 1775. 

Angina  (Diphtheria)  In  Kingston,  N.  H.  1733-35 ;  Boston  1735,  1769; 
New  England  1737, 1742,  1787  etc. 

The  first  quarantine  act'  adopted  in  the  colonies  was  passed  by  the 

1.  Nu  leKular  sy.stem  of  qunrautiue  wa*  eaforcifd  in  En;{luti<i  iitilil  1710.   Jn  1720  the 
famims  Dr.  Rlehard  Mead  was  anthiHrlted  to  draw  u}»  a  syaUm  of  qumrantlno 
regulations,  which,  after  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1710,  wore  adopted  by  the. 
English  goTttrnment. 
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General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  in  1700,  and  was  entitled  An  act  to 
prevent  sickly  vessels  coming  into  this  government'.  It  impoeed  speeilt) 
of  £100  on  any  infected  vessel  whieh  landed  in  the  province.  Otber 
quarantine  acts  of  greater  or  less  severity  were  adopted  by  Massachasett* 
in  1701.  Virginia  1722,  Delaware  1726,  North  Carolina  1755,  New  lock 
1758,  Maryland  lim  etc. 

Tlie  first  general  quarantine  act  adopted  b}*  Congreee  was  pa^ed 
Feb.  23,  1799,  and  was  designed  to  be  supplementarj  to  the  varioQ&  state 
acta.  It  was  entitled  ''An  act  respecting  quarantine  and  health  laws.** 
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1  OURTH  PERIOD. 
THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 
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MEDICINE  PROM  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  FIRST  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

HISTORY  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MEDICINE. 
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C.    MEDtCINE  UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  REALISTIC 
PHILOSOPHY.    (THE  MEDICINE  OF  SCIENTIFIC 
SPECULATION  AND  OBSERVATION.) 


Tapntrnst  rithq  aw0fHO7T«t'jq  no  rd 
irpd-jr/iara.  aXXa  ra  irtpt  TO»v  Kpayixdrmv 
iuyftaxa.  Eurijddet. 

TRB  VnfBTBBNTH  CBNTUBT 

hiis  becomo  politically  the  as;e  of  (  Jerman  precedeiiec.  a  precedence  founded, 
as  we  know,  in  our  wars  for  independence,  and  still  re<iuiring  Ibr  its  main- 
tenance and  successful  completion  continued  concord  and  unity  of  feeling. 
On  the  other  hand,  until  recently  we  have  stood  in  an  economical  point 
of  view  under  Knijlish  influence,  and  we  still  stand  socially,  and  in  scien- 
tific matters  larj^ely,  under  tlie  infltirnce  <>f  I'rcTx  h  doctrines.  The  tendency 
of  the  medical  culture  of  our  cennirv,  and  of  our  people  especially,  seems  a 
continuation,  in<leed  snmetimes  an  exafjtjeration  of  French  medicine,  a 
science  which  manifeste(i  itself  as  a  school  of  patholofrical  anatomy  and 
diagnosis,  and  was  established  by  Bicliat  as  ihv.  so-called  scientific  or 
exact  medicine.  The  <^olden"  a«re  of  German  medicine  was  the  18th  cen- 
tury ;  the  10th  has  become  an  era  of  asoendaucy  for  FreacU  methods  in 
medical  science. 

TIk  latter  century,  with  a  nervous  restlessness  and  a  haste  peculiar 
to  our  age,  undertook  those  duties  in  the  historical  development  of  civiliza- 
tion which  had  been  delivered  to  it  by  its  predecessor.    According!}',  first 
of  all.  it  rescued  from  thr-ir  former  mediaeval,  i<4noble  and  all  too  sub- 
ordinate i>o8ition,  a  whole  t  laws  of  men  —  and  the  most  numerous  class 
of  all  —  the  so-called  common  people,  heretofore  excluded,  if  not  com- 
pletely, at  nil  events  unduly,  from  propfressive  rnlture  and  from  participa- 
tion in  tile  enjoyment  of  its  fruits     The  ern.uiri  j  lat  i  »ii  of  the  lalH>rer  and 
the  destitute  was  for  ever  accomplished,  on  the  one  liand.  by  the  extension 
of  education  to  the  common  people  through  the  ditiusion  of  common- 
schools   whicli  had  never  before  existed,  and  which  owe,  indeed,  to  the 
18th  century  their  creation  but  whose  introduction  and  perfection  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  humane  achievements  of  the  nineteenth  — 
an  achievement  too  whidi  originated  in  German  lands.    On  the  other 
huinl.  this  elevation  of  the  nianses  was  due  to  a  higher  reco<j))ition  of,  and 
a  irreater  respect  for.  ordinary  labor,  and  to  the  better  retiiuin  i  ntion  result- 
ing therefrom,     ilami  in  hand  with  ihr^c  intiuences  go  the  etlorty  and  the 
achievements  ot  our  age  in  the  improvi-ruent  of  the  external  life  of  the 
people  iu  general,  and  of  individual  peoples.   This  improvement  first 
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assumed  in  Germany  — an  historic  deed  of  wide  prescience!  —  tlie  mem- 
orable form  of  an  inaonuice  of  sick  laborers  by  tho  state.'  But  in  the 
program  me  of  oar  century  —  the  establishment  of  the  ecjuality  of  all  bmui 
before  the  law  —  the  extermination  of  serfdom  and  slavery  is  to  be  ra- 
gnrdcd  as  the  most  humane  part.  In  this  Denmark  made  the  beginning  in 
1803  ;  Russia  finally  followed  in  18()2  ;  the  United  States,  amid  "streams 
of  blood  nnd  tears"  —  the  constant  requirement  of  all  deeds  of  humanity  — 
made  her  record  a  tabula  rasa  in  l.^r4  and  Brazil  completed  the  achieve- 
ments of  tho  Western  Continent  ia  1>S88.  PIveu  in  Africa  and  Asia  th<» 
abolition  of  slavery  is  in  prospect.  But  the  animal  in  man  continiifs  its 
activity  in  other  directions.  Pure  humanity  can  never  bloom  in  perfectioa 
on  earth  ! 

The  diffusion  of  educatiuu  —  though  uudoubtedly  among  t!ie  so-called 
lower  classes  this  was  at  fiirst  trifling  in  amount  and  frequeutly  an  injurious 
and  even  dangerous  pretence  at  education  —  and  the  diffusion  of  pn*apei  ity 
are  indubitably  the  chief  L>euefits  for  which  liic  mosses  have  to  thank  the 
preseiil  century', 

Common-BchoolB  are  one  of  ibe  most  charatitoristie  achievements  ef  our  ceolDij, 
whether  regarded  in  tfaemseWea  or  in  their  resulta.  The  frtDDeers  io  their  introdoc' 
tion  were  Joh.  Heinrich  Pestaloz/i  ( 174(i-1 827)  of  Zurich  and  hia  pupils.  Aiund- 

ancp  upnn  thcin  was  first  made  oblijrntory  in  Germany,  and  this  custom  yprcnd  rhence 
to  otlier  coiiiitrios*.  To  th^se  were  added,  as  a  higher  prnde,  tlu;  "  KtH!>c^t:'*  n  ",  the 
IiMiusirinl  Schuois  as  special  educatjoual  institutions,  and  the  highest  nr&dc  ul  ail,  the 
pul>  leehnic  universities.  This  dtfhision  of  education  is  in  part  also  a  result  of  the 
prodiiEtous,  and  in  many  respects  monstrous,  growth  of  the  dailj  preits,  which  char- 
acUirizt's  oiir  a>:e  above  all  ages  since  the  invention  of  printing.  Through  it  all 
modern  Ufe  receives  the  character  of  piiblicitv.  :tiid  is  subjected  to  ditcuEhicii  "n  a 
much  higher  dpfrreop  than  whs  the  tasr  in  any  one  of  the  ancient  repablics.  so  t.otori- 
OQS  for  their  gossip,  indeed,  the  very  existence  ot  domestic  life,  the  fortre^h  a&d 
guarantee  of  a  healthy  community  as  well  as  of  good  morals,  seems  recentlj  ovefy- 
where  endangered  by  this  license,  and  threatens  to  cease.  In  the  production  of 
same  result  the  publication  of  books,  as  almost  every  volume  of  the  modi ;  t  called 
reulistic  and  natural  (emotional)  schonl  provr?,  takes  n  «till  greater  pnrt.  How  trreat 
the  activity  of  tlie  press  has  becnnic  in;iy  lie  >lio\sii  h\  tI>o  fiinple  fnct  that  in  I'jiris 
alone,  books  to  the  value  of  48  mihions  of  trancs  appear  annually.  But  the  diflusion 
of  education  does  not  prevent  too  the  bloom  of  the  grossest  superstition.  Qosckery 
under  its  different  forms  and  medical  superstitions  of  all  kinds  are,  in  tho  departmeot 
of  medicine,  signs  of  our  time,  which  with  the  utmost  self*consciousncss  we  call 
"enlightened".  As  in  the  last  century  "sham-enlightenment"  was  spoken  of,  so  in 
the  present  we  must  speak  of '*  mist  fhicntion  "  nnd  "  ovrri^dncation  ".  It  is  likewise 
an  evil  .sign  of  the  times  that  the  pitilosophic  Malduisianitm  of  the  l^th  cenjuiy  has 
been  able  in  the  19th  to  develop  into  the  so-called  NeomaUhuKiauism,  i.  d  the  urtiB^ 
cial  prevention  of  the  natural  increase  of  population,  and  to  he  even  preached  up  bj 
Englitih  and  German  pbj«i<*ians.  While  in  the  18th  century  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion was  tho  cr.T  among  princes  and  authors,  the  former  (and  Bismarck  made  the 

1.  November  t,  1M4,  the  day  of  tlte  Introduction  of  this  system,  should  accordingly 
bo  celebrnted  by  coming  generation.s  as  a  gnla-day  in  honor  of  tlin  talents  of  th« 
Kmp«Mor  Willi  un  1.  as  a  ruler,  and  the  statesmanlike  genius  ot  Bismarck,  so  far 

outstripping  its  time. 
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beginning)  are  now  forced  bj  "  overpopnUtion "  to  socialistic  measures  in  politics, 
ud  th«  latter  into  conim«nlatie  tiMoma  and  doctrines. 

In  the  tendency  and  oonrseof  fts  intelleotiMl  development  the  19th 
oentoty  occupies  not  to  much  the  position  of  completing,  as  of  reacting 
leftlistkally  against,  the  idealistio  tone  of  the  preoeding  century.  Of  oourse, 
beside  this  realism  the  idealistic  spirit  still  snteis,  but  it  always  occupies 
the  second  rank,  and  in  no  oentaxy  of  modern  times  has  the  ruling  idea 
sppeared  so  prominent  as  in  the  present  age,  so  that  opposition  to  realism 
can  scarcely  be  sud  to  exist. 

While  the  18th  century,  in  its  cosmopcditism,  regarded  it  as  its  chief 
task  to  rescue  from  the  relics  of  medi»val  restrictions  and  limitations  the 
life  (and  particularly  the  spliitnal  side  of  the  life)  of  the  people,  regaided 
as  an  ideal  whole  with  common  interests,  or  ss  humanity  ;  while  too  it 
sought  to  attain  its  proposed  objects  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  Idealism,  and  undertook  and  effected,  al)07e  all,  the  legal  emancipation 
of  the  citisen,  the  third  estate,  in  accordance  with  its  formation,  yet  left 
the  material  side  of  life,  and  especially  of  the  life*  of  the  masses,  almost 
antouched  to  ftiturity  ^  so  the  nineteenth  century  struggles  almost  extrav- 
agantly for  the  accomplishment  of  the  economical,  or  rather  the  material, 
demands  of  existence.  The  former  century  dedicated  its  chief  care  to  the 
enltivation  of  the  intellectual,  the  latter  applies  itself  to  the  improvement 
of  the  material  life,  devoting  to  this  purpose  all  its  intellectual  power. 

Accordingly  our  century  places  in  the  foreground  the  indimdual,  and 
exposes  him  to  the  test  of  freedom,  while  the  iSth  century  struggled  for 
both  these  objects  in  the  interests  of  the  body  politic.  The  latter  century 
desired  to  emancipate  the  people  ;  our  own  seeks  to  bring  the  individual 
up  to  the  highest  valuation  and  —  exhaustion  of  his  powers.  Hence  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  even  in  the  sciences,  where  It  has  intro- 
duced the  often  exaggerated  specialism  of  the  present  day  —  a  specialism 
which  in  praetioe  degenerates  into  charlatanism  (Specialisterei).  If  in  the 
investigation  and  study  of  the  overgrown  sciences  specialism  is,  in  many 
respects,  usefbl  and,  indeed,  necessary,  so  is  its  excess,  as  so  often  wit- 
nAsed,  injurious  and  dangerous  especially  to  the  unity  of  science,  while  it 
forces  practice  into  the  arms  of  an  absolute,  though  concealed  charlatanism. 
It  is  always  too  (as  it  was  in  Egypt)  the  companion  of  a  far  advanced 
civilization,  which  strives  by  over-education  to  resist  decay . 

If  the  last  century  waa  a  century  of  struggle  for  true  freedom,  subordinating  the 
liTdiridnal  to  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  no  longer,  as  heretofore,  to  the  absolatisni 
of  rulers  —  the  frait  of  rudeneM  or  of  over-edncatioa  and  blind  faith  —  the  pecnliar 
tendency  of  oar  own  age  is  to  an  unbounded  license,  in  which  the  individual  (or  asso- 
ciation of  individuals)  puts  bis  own  claims  before  those  of  the  body  politic,  regards 
the  latter  n  disturber  of  frepdom  and  of  free  development  and  addresses  to  it  hi» 
own  arbitrary  dfrnnnds  In  this  category  we  include  also  tlie  Mancliester  gyt«tem 
and  the  self  govcrmnent  ot  individual  professions  and  classes,  inasmuch  as  by  them 
Egoiam  is  elevated  into  a  doctrine.  The  18tb  century  was  the  birthday  of  modern 
fspubUcaoisiD,  of  parliamentary  government  or  coastitstionaliam;  our  own,  however, 
53 
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we  must  claim  to  be  the  era  of  revolutionary  individuaiism,  commuDigm  aod  sociaii&m. 
Th«  Ihiit  of  tli0  18tk  eentaiy  «m  tke  eoDatitotioBsl  ocH)]Mntioa  of  the  cdocoloi 
oitiMn  oloM  iB  on  entif^toned  gorornment:  the  ftoit  of  onr  own  raitk  and  too  pro- 
cipitoto  centarj-,  if.  in  spite  of  a  tendency  to  8eIf-de8truction  founded  in  the  vox 

^fl!«*»npe  of  -s^ociaHj^ni  itself,  it  should  be  able  to  attain  maturitr.  will  develop  rts  an 
unbridled  ochlocracy,  a  tyranny  of  the  multitude  based  bimpiy  upon  J^h^^icul  and 
numerical  superiority,  a  superiority  exerted  to  en^ot^s  the  possessions  of  the  other 
^loMOt,  ocqnircd  bj  the  previoot  loW  ond  cdocotion  of  loilpceiitori«*,  withoot  any 
irecogiiitioa  of  the  jost  cloimt  resttlting  therefrom.  Aa  the  so-called  upper  claaaet  in 
former  times  Kenorally  scomed  eommon  labor,  so  convertely  it  is  not  reeognitcd  by 
the  socialists  of  the  present  day  a?  it  was  in  the  last  century.  Rrcialifm  \^  a  r«»pah 
of  the  'doctrine  of  materialism  pojiufnrized  and  puffed  uj)  into  a  ciuerion  of  educa- 
tion, ol  a  philosophy  which  in  the  preceding  century  thr  upper  classes  alone  embraced, 
hot  which  to  the  maetet  aeemi  a  doctrine  of  political  econonj.  Hence  the  aim  of 
the  doctrioe,  originally  simply  philoeophical  (in  a  certain  sense  eten  idealistic)  and 
40cialiftic,  disappears,  and  it  degenerates  into  actual  revolotion  and  anarchy.  These 
are  enhanced  by  the  luxur}*  of  the  rich,  by  ctock  jobhinp.  univerFal  and  inordinate 
militarism,  the  dearth  of  work  resulting  from  machine-labor  etc.,  etc. 

The  over- valuation  of  the  material  \a  the  natural  cons<»quence  of  the 
elevation  of  oxlornal  life  in  the  19th  century  to  a  pitch  lieretofore  unan- 
ticipated, and  of  the  oxeossivc  frratification  of  its  dpninnds.  an  object  for 
which  all  our  physical  utid  iiitfik'clual  powerb  are  set  in  motion.  And  if  a 
century  is  to  he  called  <rreat  in  consefjiience  of  beuetits  to  external  life 
hereUjfore  nnattained,  and  of  the  exj)eiiiiitiire  and  development  of  izri»at 
powers  in  the  improvement  and  facililalioii  of  that  life,  then  is  our  century 
the  greatetst  of  all.  To  the  same  result  contribute  the  numberless  and 
grand  (iu  part  at  least)  discoveries  and  inventions  accomplished  throutjb 
the  help  of  the  natural  sciences,  whose  astouishiog  growth  has  been  the 
work  ol  uur  day.  To  tiie  multitude,  however,  they  seem,  and  serve  onlv 
us,  means  for  the  enliancemeut  of  prohi.  and  consequeutly  of  sensiiaiay 
and  luxury,  evils  which  in  almost  all  strata  of  society  have  attained  a 
diffusion  and  a  degree  scarcely  ever  before  reached,  and  which  threaten  to 
divert  man's  strength  entirely  ftom  hie  higher  interests  to  tiie  sphere  of 
purely  external  enjoyment.  Such,  since  the  existence  of  states  and  people 
developed  into  over-maturity,  have  heen  the  effects  of  Realism,  or  ratier 
of  Materialism,  as  the  result  of,  and  in  union  with,  a  high  development  of 
the  practical  sciences  and  a  highly  cultivated  technics,  hoth  of  which  ever 
indicate  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  development  of  a  peofde.  For  ood* 
temporaneously  with  their  high  perfection  (Alexandria,  Rome  under  the 
Empire  etc.)  the  downfall  of  civilization  has  heen  always  introduced,  unlesa 
events  opposed  some  obstacle  or  brought  forward  a  new  and  more  ideal 
tendency.   When  the  summit  is  reached  all  paths  lead  downmirds. 

The  realistic  tendency  of  civilization,  as  a  whole,  in  the  19th  centniy, 
or  rather  the  reaction  against  the  idealism  of  the  18th,  meets  us  from  the 
very  outset  in  almost  every  department  of  science,  though  the  persistence 
of  idealism  in  some  of  them  reached  down  even  into  the  second  tbiid  of 
our  centuxy.   It  manifested  itself  first  in  France,  whose  Romanio  people 
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seem  ctipnble  of  embracin<^  but  very  tt  in|ioi;iri]v  the  {tliilosophy  of 
Idealism,  which  in  modern  times  li:is  ahvjiys  been  substantially  of  German 
onirtn.  And  Kealism  per  se  should  not  !)e  called  injurious,  so  far  as  it 
su]>i)li(?s  the  uecesaarv  reartion  airainst  and  supplements  Ideuiism.  But 
the  fact  that  it  has  f{^Il(•n  min  sirkdness  still  more  than  the  latter 
syetetn,  that  it  recognizes  and  admits  the  value  of  itself  aloue,  can  be  only 
harmful. 

In  statecraft,  instead  of  republican  constitutionalism,  appeared  the 
absolutism  or  practical  politics  of  Napoleon  I.,  who.  ius  we  know,  bore  a 
deadh'  hatred  a;4aiiist  all  "  ld(!»ologues".  This  was  continued  and  increased 
by  the  n^ifted  Cavour  and  Napoleoo  III.,  and  by  Bismarcli,  iu  this  respeot 
the  successor  of  both. 

In  place  of  cosmopolitism  in  politics  appeared  the  so-called  policy  of  nationalities, 
an  expression  of  the  tendency*  of  our  century  to  the  individual  and  the  concrete. — 
Bven  the  French  daring  the  18th  tfentnrj,  in  opposition  lo  their  rent  nature,  belonged 
ftmoug  the  ** furious"  champions  of  cosmopoHtitin,  the  child  of  humanism.  Hence 
Herder  said  mockingly:  ** Manners  and  customs  1  how  pitiable,  as  if  there  were  still 
nAtioas  and  national  character ;  .  .  .  .  Indigenous  philosophy !  narrow  circle  of 
ideas  —  constant  barbarism  !  fiod  lie  prftised  !  all  naiinnnl  clmractPristics  are  extin- 
guished amonj;  us'  we  all  love  each  other,  or  rather  no  one  ru  t  ds  to  love  niiodier; 
we  associate  with  each  other,  have  the  same  customs,  are  courteous  and  hnppy !  We 
have,  indeed,  no  fatherland,  no  kindred  for  whom  we  live,  but  we  are  friends  of 
humanity  and  eitisens  of  the  world.  The  monarchs  of  Europe  even  now  all  speak 
French;  soon  we  shall  all  do  the  same!  —  And  then->-0  bliss  1  the  golden  age  will 
once  more  begin  —  where  are  ye,  national  charsictei istics! '*  (See  "Auch  ane 
Pliiioaophie  lier  Gescliifhte  <ler  Mensclilielt  ".1  —  But  in  our  n^re  it  wns  a  Frenclirnnn, 
Napoleon  III.,  who  elevated  "Nationality"  to  the  rulinji  prineiple  in  polities,  though 
of  course  the  French  were  again  to  be  the  "  Nationality  ",  as  in  the  last  century  they 
were  understood  to  be  "  Humanity  ".  On  both  occasions  it  was  the  French  doctrine 
which  was  everywhere  extolled.  In  political,  as  well  as  in  ordinarj  life  there  pre- 
vails a  deification  of  success,  even  at  the  expense  of  ethics,  and  an  often  brutal 
employment  of  power  ^ — both  phenomena  not  wanting,  indeed,  in  an  earlier  age,  but 
more  striking  in  our  own  century. 

The  common  people,  with  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  educate, 
were  during  the  18th  century  (as  generally  subsequent  to  the  Reformation) 
tb<>rou<;]ily  devoted  to  religion,  as  an  ideal  good,  and  accordingly  Stood 
under  tlie  influence  of  the  only  Idealism  which  they,  as  a  rule,  reoofrnize 
and  cultivate.  The  intelleetual  characteristic  of  the  19th  century,  Kealism 
and  Materialism  (and  Nihilism,  Socialism  and  Anarchy,  which  spring  from 
both),  on  the  other  hand,  impresses  its  stump  not  only  upon  theology, 
which  in  a  certain  sense  it  even  benefits,  but  also  —  and  here  comes  in 
the  actual  injury  —  upon  the  religious  side  of  the  life  of  the  people.  The 
mass^  incline  to  these  doctrines,  have  an  unmistakable  tendency'  to  irre- 
Ugion,  or  in  other  words  their  Idealism  is  meeting  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  Materialism. 

1.  It  would  be  ludicrous  to  exemplify  this  statement  by  Ernst  Schweninger,  as  the 
natter  Is  of  too  little  Importance ;  still  he  ought  to  be  mentfooed,  sinos  his 
asttvMy  Is  displayed  In  the  sphere  of  medicine. 
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Thin  is  not  contradicted  by  the  religion  of  creed  and  lrtt>T  which  has  r^-cent  y 
become  so  prominent,  and  in  which  even  positivisu  endeavor^  to  replace  the  lack 
an  inner  acceptance  of  the  religious  idea.  The  success  of  the  materialism  of  Feoct* 
baeh  and  Straan  is  a  load  witneis  to  the  decay  of  popular  lifa  id  a  religious  point  of 
vioir.  —  The  Cbmtian  religion  was  most  idealiatic  and  —  moat  powerfbl  daring  the 
diort  period  when  the  doctrines  of  its  founder  were  not  yet  forged  into  unbeodiac 
creeds.  Witli  the  latter  befrnn  snbstantially  its  destruction,  and  only  the  Chin*^ 
rigidity  of  the  Cutholic  doctrine  and  regulations  (mistaken  hy  many  for  admirable 
and  grand,  while  they  nu'rely  assure  its  permanence),  us  will  a.*  the  later  ^objection 
of  its  servants  to  the  despotism  of  the  unnatural,  their  internal  deuioralizatioo  and 
the  artificial  maintenance  of  stupidity  among  the  people^  a  crime  in  which  the  tem- 
poral authorities  must  share  the  blame  —  preserved  the  stmctnre  from  fallini;.  Proi' 
•Stantism  was  substantially  nothing  but  an  idealistic  reaction  against  Po>iiivi.~ni  and 
Realism,  in  other  words  against  rigid  faith  in  dogma.  It  led  —  or  should  have  K  <i  — 
Christianity  back  to  the  ideas  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  only  so  fur  as  it  did  thi» 
was  it  vigorous  and  effective.  It  too  has  now  lapsed  into  Realism,  the  prodof't  of 
Rationalism,  or  among  the  orthodox  in  a  very  large  degree  into  pure  faith  lu  cre^a«. 
The  civilized  people  of  Antiquity,  however,  began  to  perish  when  their  masaca  htgmm 
to  withdraw  from  their  adherence  to  the  prevalent  reli^ons  Idealism  and  to  lapse 
into  a  skeptical  and  nihilistic  Materialism,  however  different  its  fashion  from  that  of 
the  present  day.  This  is  a  sign  of  waning  civilisation. 

ReBllam,  in  the  shape  of  an  Inclination  to  seize  the  aictual,  while  dia- 
regarding  the  speculative  in  form,  the  tendency  towards  the  ml  at  the 
expense  of  the  ideal,  shows  itself  in  our  century  even  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  art,  in  all  of  which  a  realistic,  reproductive  and  reprosentativw 
method  prevails  to^iay,  quite  in  contrast  to  the  Idealistic  and  productive 
■  activity  of  the  last  century. 

lu  art,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  that  department,  this  idealistic 
tendency  continued  longest.  Yet  compare  the  ideal  forms  of  the  poesy  of  a  Stiller 
or  a  Goethe  (though  the  latter  in  many  of  his  poems  already  favored  the  transition  — 

the  "  two  sou  la  in  his  breast''  are  symbolic  of  the  struggle  which  prevailed  betwf^n 
the  two  tendencies  within  him)  with  the  realistic  conceptions  and  exhibitions  of  the 
modern  drama.  A  few  only  form  an  exception  to  the  rule,  though  eren  the??  are 
forced  to  recognize  the  realistic  tendency.  'I  raged}',  the  ballad  and  similar  >p«*cicy 
of  cotnpusitiun,  tu  which  ideal  creationh  have  always  been  chietly  adapted,  have  hitrt 
their  popularity  almost  enUrely,  while  romances,  novels,  plays  founded  upon  aduHery 
etc.,  as  creations  of  the  day  and  thoroughly  realistic  in  presentation,  are  quite  la 
V<^e.  Indeed  this  i.s  so  far  the  case  that  we  now  speak  of  a  "realistic  school "  a» 
we  used  tu  sp»  nl  of  a  classical  or  romantic  school.  In  sculpture  the  forms  of  • 
Canova  HT'.?  1822),  a  Dannecker  il75F  1841),  a  Ranch  (1777  1%?^  and  oth'rs 
furnish  olijects  for  compariscni  with  the  realibtic  (in  a  good  sense  i  spt  cinn  ns  cf 
E.  Rietachel  (1804-1861)  and  lu8  school.  Painting,  as  is  well  known,  likewise  culu> 
vates  the  realistic  tendency,  often,  indeed,  the  open  cnltivation  of  thesensea  and  of 
sensuality,  naturalism,  hrutalism  and  sensationalism.  Finally  in  music  the  samo 
thing  is  seen  in  Richard  Wagner  and  his  school,  to  8ay  nothing  of  Offimbadi. — 
Meritorious  as  this  realistic  reaction  against  a  one-sided  Idealism  may  be,  it  mast 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  its  exe*»';<5  it  lirnjrs  mnnkir']  Hown  to  the  tritenp»;«  of  vvfrT 
day  life,  instcitd  of  elevating  it,  though  i<uch  elevation  has  ever  been,  and  muat  always 
be,  the  duty  of  art,  if  it  is  to  be  art  in  reality. 

In  the  soienoee  realism  has  the  upper  band,  manifesting  itself  partly 
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bjr  a  one-8id«d  ealtiyatioii  of  the  inductirye  method  —  to-day  we  attempt  to 
constroct  even  s  eyatem  of  ^'inductiTe  morality" !  —  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  eppeeritig  ae  a  fealistic  and  natural  conception  and  explanation  of 
their  scopej  ao  fiur  as  the  latter  permits,  and  by  a  preference  for  the  prac- 
tical sciences.  The  predominant  cultiyation  of  the  natural  sciences  in  our 
age  ia  both  an  expression  and  a  cause  of  the  intellectual  peculiarity  of 
our  centun',  and  the  characteristic  tendency  of  the  latter  to  individnalisnii 
instead  of  the  universalism  of  the  last  century,  expresses  itself  in  the 
general  cultivation  of  branches,  or  the  division  of  each  science  into  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  special  departments,  that  specialism  which 
originated  in  France  though  it  does  not  reach  its  acme  in  that  country-. 
This  specialism,  particularly  in  medicine,  threatens  to  degenerate  into 
charlatanism  (Specialisterei)  in  sdenoe  and  practice,  and  thus  there  is 
danger  that  the  connexion  between  the  individual  and  separate  offshoots 
and  the  parent  stem  ma^^  be  lost,  and  dexterity  and  routine  in  particulars 
aaay  take  the  place  of  thoughtful,  organic  comprehension  of  the  whole. 

Another  pocaliaritj  of  the  raediciae  of  the  preient  day,  the  almost  excloaive 

stud}'  of  the  present,  whose  trifling  services  are  frequently  overestimated,  is  mani- 
festly connected  causatively  with  the  phenomenon  la5(  mentioned;  for  science,  thus 
subdivided,  no  lonj^er  seeks  connection  with  science  as  a  whole,  and  has  no  faith  in 
it,  because  the  braucheii  uewl^  separated  from  the  parent  stock  are  regarded  as  so 
many  actnally  new  icienceB,  particularly  as  the  new  remedies  and  facta  whieh  our 
ane  has  andouht^dly  sapplied  id  magnificent  abundance,  &Tor  this  appearance  of 
complete  novelty.  Data  for  the  history  of  these  individual  branches,  wrested  chiefly 
from  their  historical  connexion,  render  obscure  their  historical  union  with  the  higher 
achievements  of  medicine  as  a  whole,  and  iTrpart  to  the  early  history  of  these  branches 
a  fragmentary  or  discOTinected  air;  so  that  to  bepin  the  connected  history  of  the 
latter  with  the  present  time  must  make  tlie  past  seem  of  little  importance,  or  even 
Utterly  aaelesi.  To  the  speciatiBin  of  the  present  day,  whieh  obtrudes  itiself  upon  w 
in  moat  extensive  and  utterly  unoi^anised  cyclopaedias*  produced  by  doxena  of 
•co-laborers,  and  has  totally  displaced  the  univ(  realism  of  the  curlier  writers  by  which 
the  physicians  of  the  last  century  still  distinguished  themselves,  is  doubtless  to  be 
largely  ascribed  that  want  of  interest  in  medical  history  winch  is  so  jilninly  manifest. 
For  when  we  depreciate  the  connexion  of  a  science,  we  begin  substantially  to  deny 
its  history. 

Over  the  medicine  of  the  present  day  the  natural  sciences  ihc 
daughters  of  niedicine.  have  attained  a  control  stUl  more  absolute  than 
was  the  case  during  the  ITtii  century,  the  realistic  predecessor  of  our  own 
aj^e  This  is  particularly  manifest  from  the  fact  tliat  we  take  the  natural 
sciences  not  only  for  our  ]n'>del  Twhich  would  certainly  be  advantageous), 
but  for  our  sole  model  in  the  ti  cat  :iicnt  of  medical  subjects.  Indeed  so  far 
is  this  the  case  that,  in  accordance  with  the  programme  of  Bichat,  we  call 
medicine  actually  a  natural,  exact  or  experimental  science.  Hence  the 
criticism  of  Buckle  regarding  the  cultivation  of  the  nattiral  sciences  is 
applicable,  mutatis  ratitandis.  to  medicine  :  "  It  cannot  however  be  con- 
cealed that  they  manifest  :in  inordinate  respect  for  experiments,  an  undue 
love  of  minute  detail  and  a  disposition  to  over-estimate  the  inventors  of 
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new  iDStrainentB  and  the  disooverere  of  new,  but  often  insignificant  facto. 

In  vftin  do  we  demand  tliat  they  (the  details)  should  be  generaliied» 
and  reduced  into  otder."  We  want  ideas,  and  we  get  more  ftMste. 

We  bear  constantly  of  what  nature  is  doing,  bat  we  rarely  bear  of  what 
man  is  thinking."  We  an  in  the  predioament,  that  oar  fkoto  have 

ontstripped  onr  knowledge,  and  are  now  encumbering  its  mareh."  The 
same  author,  whose  opinion  is  of  weight  as  that  of  one  who  regards  the 
matter  fh>m  a  stand-point  none  too  dose,  thinks:  *'The  magnillceot 
generalizations  of  Newton  and  Harvey  conld  never  have  been  completed  in 
an  age  absorbed  in  one  unvarying  round  of  experiments  and  observations.'* 
The  cultivation  of  the  inductive  method,  which  in  the  natural  sciences 
leads  only  apparently  to  the  desired  object,  likewise  proves  this. 

Onlj  apparently,  I  say,  because  the  deductive  principles  of  the  latter  —  sflini^, 
atoms  (a  well-known  philoeophicjil  doctrine  of  Democritus),  molecular  forces,  gravity, 
motion  etc.  —  are  not  miide  sufficiently  prr  minent,  or  these  very  axioms  brought  for- 
ward a  j9?'tori  ore  counted  as  realistic  di&coveries.  'i  hat  they,  however,  have  stood 
the  left  of  indnetion  was  a  resiiH  very  much  more  easily  accomplished  in  the  nitoral 
•deaoes  than  in  medicine,  beeanse  the  objects  of  the  former,  simple  and  permanent 
in  their  nature,  are  not  subjected  to  constant  changes  of  vital  activity,  like  the 
more  big hly  organised  beings  endowed  with  life  and  salyected  to  eontinaal  develop* 
ment. 

In  our  medicine  of  the  present  day  we  do,  indeed,  discard  tho  «:ri'at 
hypotheses  of  an  earlier  age.  wliich  in  the  form  of  theories  embr.u  fd  iho 
wlitilt'  of  science,  but  in  tlioir  place  we  cultivate  numerous  minor  ories, 
v^iiicli  froqviently  we  do  not  regard  as,  and  will  not  admit  to  be,  p<jtbese«, 
'[  Ik  fuundiitions  and  preliminaries  of  our  knowledge  of  the  living  organism, 
acquired  through  and  by  means  of  the  natural  sciences,  experiments  etc., 
often  pass  for  the  actual  essence  ol'  Ihut  organism,  as  the  laws  df  lite  and 
its  phenomena  -  laws  which  will  remain  luetaphysical  so  long  as  the 
spirit,  at  once  the  creator  and  the  object  of  science,  is  metaphj-sical. 

As  regards  tbe  actnal  foiindslions  of  science  (witboat  which  medioiae 
would  remain  a  tottering  straetQre,  unroliable  enough,  had  not  mnch  of 
importance  been  brought  to  light),  our  knowledge  has  been  greatly 
advanced.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  our  systematic  insight  into 
the  over-luxuriant  mass  of  material  which  has  been  collected.  Facts  have 
been  "gathered  to  excess ;  yet  the  error  of  our  proflision  has  become  the 
ooossion  of  our  indigence"  (Bacon).  Such  is  the  fact  in  the  present  case. 
We  see  the  whole  before  the  individnal ;  or  rather  we  no  longer  see  the 
connexion  of  the  details,  because  leading  principles  for  the  scientific 
mastery  of  this  immense  material  in  facts  scarcely  anywhere  exist.  These 
principles,  if  henceforth  we  regard  medicine  as  a  natural  science,  will  be 
found  —  at  least  this  is  tbe  teaching  of  the  history  of  all  sciences — only 
by  way  of  synthesis,  a  method  certainly  the  peer  of  analysis,  and  not  snb- 
ordinnte  to  it,  as  has  become  almost  an  article  of  faith.  To  create  deduct* 
ive  principles  for  the  mass  of  actual  material  already  collected  will  uii> 
doubtedly  be  the  struggle  of  an  historically  necessary,  and  therefore  inev* 
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liable  itaaolfoii  agsinrt  one-ndMl  BmImbi.  We  hope  that  the  impttlee  to 
this  reaotion  may  pixMseed  Ikom  Germaoj  t  Perhaps  ezperienoe,  aoqoiied 
fiidiietiTely,  and  deductive  thought  may  this  time  saoceed  in  bo  uniting, 
thai  the  leaoltB  of  both  may  oonespond,  and  the  highest  gnuie  of  certainty 
which  human  Imowledge  can  attain  may  thus  be  imparted  to  medicine  also. 
This  would  likewise  imply  a  return  to  the  demands  of  Bacon,  '*The  main 
point  continues  to  be  the  light  of  new  principles,  which  (torn  single  threads 
lead  with  certainty  back  to  others",  and  to  the  claims  of  the  gieat  phil- 
oaopher  and  physician  of  Cos : 

^  To  attain  the  highest  degree  of  precision  in  the  peculiar  indefinite- 
MSB  of  the  subjects  of  our  art  is.  of  course,  difficult.  And  yet  many 
medical  cases  require  this  grade  of  precision.  Accordingly,  I  am  far  from 
asserting  that  we  should  discard  the  ohi  (i.  e.  philosopliic)  medicine,  as 
non-existent  or  useless,  betatuse  it  is  not  always  8atisfactor)\  For  by 
reflection  alone,  in  my  opinion,  we  can  also  approximate  the  truth,  and  it 
is  wonderful,  indeed,  to  what  excellent  nnd  important  knowledge  we  have 
arrived  in  this  way,  and  not  by  chance."    (See  Haeser,  2d.  edition,  p.  50). 

The  shadows  of  man's  spiritual  life  too  are  as  little  lacking  in  the 
century  of  "education"  and  Realism,  as  they  were  in  the  age  of  Idealism 
and  "enlightenment"  in  medicine.  In  this  connexion  we  mention  only 
MesjTierism  or  animal  magnetism,  which  continued  to  haunt  us  down  in  to 
the  second  half  of  the  present  century  ;  Somnambulism,  Spiritualism,  to 
which,  singularly  enough,  men  like  Wallace,  Maximilian  Perty,  Crookes, 
Varley  (the  Englishmen  among  these  were  members  of  the  Royal  Society), 
Ztillner,  Weber  and  others,  were  devoted.  We  may  notice  the  religious 
fraud  of  the  miraculous  cures  at  Treves.  Tiourdea.  Marpingen  etc..  to  say 
notliiug  at  all  of  t:ible-turning.  infallibility  and  all  the  superstition  wliieh 
still  secretly  prevails  in  ujeilical  matters  among  high  and  low.  The  moat 
highly  educated  were,  as  we  know,  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  belief  in 
M^merism,  the  infallibility  of  a  man  etc.,  and  a  considerable  (lortion  of 
mankind,  from  that  day  to  this,  hss  more  readily  fbllowed  impostors  and 
fools  than  the  light  of  reason,  even  when  perfectly  able  in  other  respects 
to  make  use  of  the  latter. 

1.  mLU£HOE  UPON  MEDICIITE  OF  FHTLOSOFHT,  THE  HATU&AL  80IEH0EQ, 
TEOHNIOS,  THE  PRESS,  Ll^A&iiED  A8800UTI0H8 
AHB  THE  USlVSBSinSB. 

That  philosophy  has,  from  the  outset,  exercised  a  great  influence  upon 
medicine,  originally  as  a  part  of  this  science  and  subsequently  rather  as  a 
principle  in  the  treatment  of  its  subjects,  as  a  dispenser  of  the  method  of 
investigation,  is  proven  by  the  whole  past  history  of  medical  art.  Only  in 
the  centuries  of  the  modem  period  it  has  happened  conversely  that  the 
products  of  medicine,  i.  e.  of  her  daughter  branches,  the  natural  sciences, 
have  maintained  great  influence  upon  philosophy. 
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In  the  18th  oentaiy  finallj  the  Tiem  of  Cabanis  and  the  Vilidiati,  of 
Oondiiloc  and  of  Blohat  showed  especially  this  mntoal  inflaenoe  of  the 
tiro  bnmchea  of  icieiioe  apon  each  other.  And  the  most  reoent  tendency 
in  medicfaie  likewise  stands  onder  the  Influenoe  of  tlie  Frenohmen  last 
mentioned,  and  demands  obedience  to  the  pure  Baconian  principles.  Baooo^ 
howeveTy  loj  no  means  legaided  the  perqaisition  of  the  actual  as  the  nltlmste 
object  of  science,  but  rather  called  it  the  way  toward  the  end  of  oaoaal 
knowledge.  He  considered  observation  and  registration  of  Ikcts  the  pre- 
liminaries and  prelude  to  this  Icnowledge,  but  the  chief  object,  the  con- 
clpsions  which  the  mind  by  tiie  aid  of  these  draws  with  reference  to  the 
final  causes  of  things.  Nor  would  he  finish  with  observation  of  the  senses 
as  such,  nor  remain  satisfied  with  the  products  of  such  observation. 

If  the  dualism  of  Kant,  who  accepted  the  real  and  the  ideal  side  by 
side,  had  no  direct  influence  upon  medicine,  although  J.  Jac.  Bemhardi, 
professor  in  Erfurl,  l(SOr>,  em])loyed  his  doctrines  in  the  definition  of  health 
and  disease,  still  less  could  this  be  the  case  with  the  Idealism  nf  ,1  O. 
Firhte  (1762-1814),  who  brouj^ht  forward  the  ''Kiro"  as  the  cri  uiiM*  prin- 
ciple, and  the  world  as  its  inia^e,  i.  e.  the  image  of  God.  The  inflaenoe 
which  the  philosopliy  of  the  physician 

F.  W.  J.  VON  ScHKLiJW  (1775-1854)  exercised  upon  rnediciue  was, 
however,  much  fjrenter.  This  philosophy  (in  o[)i>osition  to  the  critical 
tendency  of  Kanl.  which  protuotiid  in  Germany  the  cnlightement  of  the 
ISth  century;,  like  that  of  Spinoza,  taught  the  equality  of  the  real  and  the 
ideal. ' 

This  philosophy,  in  its  day  regarded  almost  as  a  revelation  from  heaven,  bat  in 
fact  merely  a  beatifjing  "  philosophy  of  identity  *\  takes  for  its  starting  point  die 
absolute  unity,  the  AU,  identical  with  God,  the  self-willing,  scIf-a6Brniing,  who  onlj 
reveals  himself  bat  cannot  be  ro<:ni/ed.  "The  eternal  purity  in  eternal  plenitude  and 
till'  »^t«>rim!  plpnitudp  in  eternal  purity  is  Ood,  eternal  afTirniation  as  well  eternally 
afiirmcd  bj  hiuiselt',  iit  a  way  abyolulely  ^implf;  and  indiviBible.  God  is  therefure  the 
iudifiereoce  of  ideal  and  real,  soul  and  body,  the  identity  of  subjectivity  and  olgectivitj. 
.  .  .  This  absolate  identity  of  the  salyeetive  and  olgeetive  is  not  the  peculiarity, 
the  enence  of  Ood,  but  is  rather  the  essence  of  all  things,  the  absolnte  generalilj, 
without  all  dualism."  What  Schelling  regards  as  cognition  of  the  AU  is  accoU' 
plished  by  rr'ason.  In  it  i.s  everythinj;  and  outside  of  it  ia  nothing.  Reason  is  regarded 
as  a  special  for  cp  by  which  we  effect  that  cognition,  as  an  idea  of  God,  as  jreneral 
cognition.  The  understanding,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  faculty  which  si^paratei 
things,  upholds  the  unity,  and  "  has  also  no  part  in  the  idea  of  the  absolute.''  —  The 
eternal  in  matter,  as  '*  unitj  in  totditj is  weight,  but  the  eternal,  as  "  totalily  in 
unity",  is  light;  the  copula  of  both  is  the  eiseBce  oi  things,  which  begets  matter. 
Thf*  latter  manifests  itself  in  these  three  dimensiong — weight,  light  and  identity  of 
botli.  A  symbol  <>f  wei^jht  is  tli«'  solid,  of  licht  tho  air,  of  the  copula,  water.  Like- 
wise in  the  organism  there  are  tbree  dimensiontt  ":  reproduction,  irritability  and  sen- 

sihiltty.  The  identity  of  these  is  the  essence  of  the  organism,  the  organism  itfdf. 
Health,  however,  is  the  harmony  of  these  dimensions.   "  Disease  is  the  alteration 

1.  (Jonipare  '*  Uuiisse  zur  Krltik  der  neueren  deutncben  Medlcin"  (Munich.  1851), 
by  Dr.  U.  Rohlfs,  author  of  the  "mediclnlschen  Classiker  Deutsoblands",  Stntlgart* 
Bnke. 
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of  dimeasioiu  of  the  organUm,  by  which  it  ceases  to  be  a  pure,  untroubled  reflex  of 
ih«  AH,  «n  origioallj  perfustly  qaaUutiTe  affection." 

This  "aytlen"  wm  altered  in  accordMce  with  individiial  viewe  bj  Sehelling's 
impili,  nostof  whom  where  ph/iieiena,  and  partienlarly  the  "polarities",  with  their 
corresponding  "indifferent  points",  were  substituted  for  the  few  dimensions  of 
Schellinj?  These  po1arittf»H  wf>rr  accounted;  sensibility- — irritability  —  subjectivity 
—  objectivity,  elcctrit  ii\  —  magnetism,  oxygen  —  hydrogen,  acid  —  nlkali  etc.,  and 
the  whole  thing  tinalij  degenerated  into  a  farce,  in  which,  as  ideas  were  lackingt 
words  the  more  easily  took  their  place. 

The  pure  Rationalism  of  G.  W.  Fr.  Hegel  (1770-1831),  whose  supreme 
principle  was  absolute  reason of  which  religion  was  regarded  as  a 
representation  —  the  controversies  arising  over  this  question  afforded 
support  to  oar  Materialism  of  the  present  day,  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
thej  called  forth  an  orthodox  reaction  —  had  no  demonstrable  direot 
inflnence  npon  medicine,  except  perhaps  in  the  bistorioal  writing  of  this 
department^  in  which  was  BtHi  mingled  the  style  of  the  mmaneists^  Yet 
modem  Materialism  mast  be  regarded  is  an  emanation  of  the  Hegelian 
philosophy,  and  has  found  its  most  spirited  and  influential  representative 
in  Ludwig  Feuerbach  (1804-1872),  and  its  medical  champions  in  the 
Dutchman  Jac.  Moleschott  (bom  1822),  professor  in  Turin  and  Rome, 
Karl  Yogt  (born  1817),  professor  in  Geneva,  Louis  BUchner  (bom  1824) 
professor  in  Darmstadt,  and  others. 

The  '"exact"  philosophy  of  Joh.  Friedrich  Herbart  (1776-1841) 
depends  upon  subjective  experience,  which  is  supposed  to  direct  thought. 
Experience  is  the  foundation  of  philosophy,  and  the  beginning  of  philo^ 
flophy  is  skepticism,  while  metaphysics  particularly  is  called  a  science  of 
experience.  This  doctrine  was  applied  to  medicine  by  the  medical  philo- 
sopher  Rud.  Herm.  Lotse  (1817-1884),  professor  in  Gnttingen. 

The  latest  philosophy,  "  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious  of  £d.  von 
Hartmann  (bora  1842),  which  depends  upon  the  results  of  the  natural 
sciences  and  embraces  Darwinism,  is  an  expansion  and  completion  of 
Arthur  Schopenhauer  s  (1788-1860)  pessimism  and  doctrine  of  the  will. 
The  natural  philosophy  of  Charles  Darwin^  (1809-1882),  grandson  of 

1.  Charles  Robert  Darwin,  son  of  the  physieian  K'  t  Waring  Darwin,  was  born  in 
Shrewsbury,  received  liis  oarly  education  In  liis  i.  iiive  city,  and  from  the  ape  of 
16  years  studied  in  EUinburgii  and  Cambridge,  lu  i.^.u  lie  received  his  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  went  in  the  same  year  on  a  jotimey  around  the  world  and  on  %h\i 
occasion  cuncelved  In  tK3S  the  first  ideas  of  his  system.  I'liis  In  18.-^6  he  defined 
tnore  precisely  as  a  common  descent  of  species.  Hiscluef  worli  ("On  the  Origin  nf 
Speeies",  is  vo,  was  translated  into  all  modern  1anp:ua«,'es  and  reached  in  England 
Itself  SIX  editious  aiul  72,(H)U  copieii.  lu  ihu  appeared  " The  Descent  uf  Man, 
and  Seleetlon  In  Belatlon  to  Sex  and  in  1872  "The  Expression  of  the  Emotions 
In  Man  and  Animals".  Darwin  married  in  isnu,  had  five  sons  and  two  daugh- 
tei"s,  and  from  ly^i?  resided  upon  his  estate  Down,  In  Kent.  He  Is  burled  In 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  his  coffin,  like  the  metallic  plate  on  IJarvey's  prave, 
bears  the  Inscription:  "Charles  Robert  Darwin,  born  Feb.  12,  l8oy;  died  April 
19th,  1882."  Besides  Darwin's  predeoessors,  Qoethe  and  Lamarck,  be  ts  said  to 
have  had  othen  among  the  Indians,  in  Aristotle,  Grid,  and  even  among  the 
Bahylonians. 
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Erasmus  Darwin,  often  regMrded  as  a  pure  science  of  natore.  is  fouD«le<i 
upon  scientific  investip:aii(jii  and  an  ingenious  einplo3'meDt  of  indiriduii 
results.  Although  based  up  to  the  present  tirae  upon  few  facts,  aud  in 
spite  of  the  skepticism  of  our  apfe.  it  finds  almost  general  acceptance.  Its 
gaps  are  bridged  over  by  numerous  hypotheses.  Indeed,  bv  fanciful  theoritfS 
which  have  originated  far  more  with  his  followers  than  with  Dui  wiu  ijau&c^;. 
who  vsub  extremely  cautions  in  his  conclusions  Aided  by  such  hypotheses^ 
Ilaeckel  formed  his  complete  natural  pliilosophical  system,  often  design- 
ateti  "  IlHeckclism a  system  constructed  with  dialectic  dexterity  and 
possessing  as  many  admirers  as  opjtonents.  lu  it,  in  accord.tncr  v^iiu  tii* 
programme  and  bent  of  our  age,  and  inllueneed  by  liie  ciumeniiy  p-iptilir 
style  of  its  author,  all  the  cultivated  were  able  to  participate,  as  if  it  wert  a 
"  new  faith".  Recently  a  natural  philosophical  sect  in  medicine  too  seems 
to  be  comini;  forward. 

In  France  the  philosophy  of  A.  Comte  ( i  798-1 857).  1^3sitivi^ir^  . 
eml)race(l  also  by  Littre  (1801-1881),  a  pupil  of  Comte,  acquire*!  sr  me 
influence  in  medicine.  It  contrasts  strongly  with  the  German  i«i«-aii!>tic. 
utleily  HiaU  1  ialiciic  and  atheistic  natural  philosophy  of  Sebelling.  Comte 
itiquired  of  philosopiiy  only  that  it  should  work  ont  the  general  ideas  an«i 
the  results  of  the  other  sciences.  To  search  after  causcii  and  objects  wai 
not  its  duty.  His  most  important  follower  was  Clande  Bemani,  though 
tiie  whole  "  exact "  school  of  France  is  I)a8ed  upon  his  teaching. 

Comte  him.self  was  a.  pupii  of  Count  Claude  ITtjuri  de  St.  Simon  (died  l'^25^  the 
father  of  modern  socialism  and  communism,  whose  "  religion  ",  gathered  from  £111 
letters,  was  not  known  nntil  1803. 

When  medicine  declares  that,  at  the  present  day,  it  stands  under  the 
influence  of  no  .system,  this  statement  is  an  error,  for  it  follows  reali*tic 
and  materialistic  (iiJcLniu'S  as  stron<;ly  as  it  ever  did  those  of  naturuJ 
philosophy.  We  must,  therefore,  regard  the  tendency  of  ^medical  thou'jht'" 
at  the  present  day  as  just  .as  one-sided  as  it  ever  was  before  under  liie 
control  of  any  other  system.  The  watchword  "natural  scieutific  tendency" 
merely  veils,  hut  does  not  take  away,  its  philosophical  principles,  aod 
so,  our  ridicule  of  the  earlier  !uedical  systems,  is  (juite  uiijuslitiable. 
"  Moilcrn  '  medicine  embraces  nothing  but  a  theorem  of  iuvealigatiou  by 
the  senses  ! 

That  the  influence  of  the  natural  sciences  upon  medicine,  from  which 
they  were  not  completely  separated  until  the  19th  centur}',  must  in  our  age 
be  extensive,  ma}*  be  inferred  from  the  effect  of  these  sciences  upon  the 
general  culture  of  the  present  day.  It  is  demonstrable  too,  oven  in  par- 
ticulars, that  in  most  directions  this  influence  has  been  favorable,  though 
it  has  not  been  always  and  in  all  directions  advantageous  to  medical  art, 
especially  as  V^irchow  himself  volantarily  declared  at  the  fifteenth  meeting  of 
^'Naturalists'',  that  the  natoral  Bciences  could  be  studied  and  comprehended 
only  imperfectly  by  physicians. 

Kven  Goethe  understood  this;   **lti  all  onr  academies  we  atu  iu|(i  lur  too  Bucb. 
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.  In  earlier  times  lectares  were  delivered  upon  chemislry  and  botany  at 
;j  ranches  of  medicine,  and  the  medical  student  learned  enough  of  them.  Now,  bow- 
d^vw,  cbamititry  and  botany  are  become  acieoeea  of  themselves,  incapable  of  coiD- 
prehmuion  by  a  hasty  survey,  and  each  demanding  the  stndy  of  a  whole  life,  yet  we 
expect  the  medical  atndent  to  undentand  them.  He  who  ieimident,  according 
declinea  all  dietractiag  claims  apon  hie  time,  and  limiti  himself  to  a  single  branch 
&iid  bf  coraes  expert  in  one  thing." 

TbuH  the  discovejriea  and  dootrinea  in  the  department  of  botaDy,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  medicine,  became  in  a  double  sense  of  controlling 
inllaenee  in  the  department  of  medicine.   On  the  one  band,  they  created  a 
l^etter  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  existing  medicinal  plants  and 
revealed  new  plants,  which  were  required  to  first  pass  the  test  of  the 
ebemieal  laboratory  before  being  admitted  to  bbe  sick-bed.    On  the  other 
band,  they  led  to  a  new  classification  of  plants  into  "natural  families".  In 
tbe  latter  respect  the  natural  systems  of  the  physician  Angustine  Pyfame 
de  CandoUe  (1778-1841)  of  Geneva,  and  his  son  Alphonse,  and  of  the  great 
Viennese  botanist  Stephan  Ladislaas  Endlicber  (1804-1849),  like  the  arti- 
ficial system  of  Linnieas  in  tbe  last  century,  manifestly  called  into  exists 
ence  tbe  so  called  natural  historical  school  of  medicine.    Moreover  the 
discovery  of  plant-cells  (1838)  by  Mattb.  Jakob  Schleidon  (1804-1881) 
of  Hamburg,  professor  in  Jena  and  Dorpatand  finally  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  who  (according  to  Rohlfs)  announced  the  discovery  already  fore- 
ebadowed  by  Oken  (1805;  and  Heinricb  Banmg&rtner  (1830)  in  their  cell- 
theories,  and  tbe  almost  contemporaneous  discovery  of  animal  cells  by 
Thomas  Schwann,  became  in  the  course  of  time  tbe  origin  of  our  most 
recent  cellular  Vitalism,  and  of  the  unity  in  our  conception  of  organic  life. 
Finally  microscopic  botany,  through  Schwann's  discovery  of  tbe  influence 
of  lower  fungi  in  the  production  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  called 
forth  in  medicine  and  surgery  the  most  recent  theory  of  infectious  fungi, 
upon  which  Darwinism  likewise  exercised  some  influence. 

From  the  large  nnmber  of  eminent  botanists  of  our  own  centurj,  whicli  mntored 
the  plijsiolojry  of  plants,  we  may  menfif)n,  beside  those  already  noticed,  the  follow- 
ing: Jean  Bnpiiste  Antoine  Pierre  dc  I.amarck  (1744-1820),  the  predecessor  of 
Charles  Uarwiti  and  during  his  life  derided  as  »  fool,  and  Got  lie,  who  may  also  be 
counted  among  Darwin's  predecessors;  David  Heinrich  Hoppe  (l760-itt4t)),  first  an 
apothecary,  then  a  physician,  who  with  B.  With.  Martins  (1756-1849),  profenor  in 
Brlangen  (father  of  the  famons  Sonlh  American  traveller  and  botanist  C.  Ph.  von 
Martins,  1794-1868,  io  Hnnich)  and  Stallknecht.  all  three  at  that  time  apothecary's 
assistants  in  Regensburg,  founded  in  1790  tbe  "  Botanische  Gesellschafi"  and  the 
journal  "Flora";  the  famons  Heinrich  Adolph  Schrador  (175G-1S36)  in  G6ttin«£ea 
and  the  equally  eminent  Heinr.  Friedr,  Link  ( 1 7f)9- 1  S/il  i,  in  Hrrlin;  Christ.  Gottfr. 
Nees  Ton  Esenbcck  (born  1776}  in  Bresluu,  and  \uh  brother  Th.  Friedr.  Ludwig 
(1787-1837),  both  from  Reichenberg  near  Erbach ;  Heinr.  Gottl.  Lndw.  Reichenbacb 
(1793-1879)  in  Dresden;  Wilh.  Dan.  Joi.  Koeh  (1771-1849)  of  Knsel  in  the  Palat- 
tsate;  Phil.  Bruch  (1781-1846),  the  apothecary  of  Zweibrfkcken  and  profcMor  in 
Erlangen,  who  displayed  numerous  accomplishments,  and  the  brothers  Fr.  W.  and 
C.  H.  Schultz  (Bipontinus);  G.  Wilh.  Bif^chnfT;  Hugo  von  Molii ;  Un^^er;  Hermnnn 
Schacht;  Q.  F.  W,  Mejrer;  Alexander  Braan  1^1806-1877),  professor  in  Giessen  and 
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Berlin;  Jaume  and  Aagnst**  ck  St.  Hilaire;  Benj.  D^lesseri,'  Sir  Joa,  BaoltJ  ill4J- 
1820),  famous  as  a  companion  of  Cook  and  president  of  the  Bojal  Society  in  Loadoa, 
John  Hill  (fl.  1760) ;  Jamei  BdwMd  Smith  (176i»>]828);  Robert  Brawa  (im^lflH). 
•a«  of  o«r  grefttaBt  iDveatigfttoM  of  plaota.  who  d«iiioBBti«tcd  the  micleos  of  coDi 

the  process  of  fnctification  by  the  transfer  of  pollen  to  the  ovule  ;  the  e<)aaIIjeB»> 
Rent  John  Lindley  ( 1791I-1S65) ;  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker  (l785-l«r.5V  r*pa 
professor  of  botany  in  (Jlappow;  John  Claudius  T.n^ulon  fl783-184J?)  :  finally  AjloMr 
Bourke  Lambert  (fl.  1822),  Vice-President  of  the  Linna-an  Society  of  Loiid&a.  asd 
the  Spaniard  Uippol.  Ruiz,  who  retidered  valuablt:  service  to  our  knowledlge  of  the 
varietie*  of  oinehona  etc. 

[To  thete  we  nay  ni4  the  following  AmerieaQ  botanista:  Gotthilf  Heiarid 
Ernst  Mahlenberg  (1753-18151;  Dr.  Benj.  Smith  Barton  (1766-1815),  professor  of 
botany  and  natural  history  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  nephew  Dr.  Williao 
P.  C.  Barton  fdieil  1'^  j5),  professor  of  botany  in  the  I'niversity  of  Pennsyiraeia; 
Dr.  Jacob  Hijiolow  (born  1787);  Stephen  Elliott  ilT71-l£«au);  Amo»  Eaton  (17T6- 
1842);  Dr.  William  Darlington  (1782-1863,  Darlingiouia  Californica);  Dr.  Lewis  C 
Beck  (17f8-185») ;  Dr.  DaWd  Howek  (1769-1835).  profewor  of  botany  in  CoMm 
College  tad  founder  (1811)  of  the  first  botanical  garden  in  the  United  Statca;  Hmm 
Nuttall  (1786-185D),  an  Englishman,  curator  and  lecturer  at  the  botanical  gaiden  «f 
Harvard  CoIIpro  from  1H22  to  1828;  Dr.  John  Torrey  (1798-1873),  profcasor  ti 
botany  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  SnrtrPonR.  N.  Y.,  and  one  of  the  foundert  of 
the  New  York  I.ycpum  of  Natural  History;  Dr.  Asa  Gray  (181«>-li^^>-i  itr     H  ] 

As  regards  the  modern  miero.««copic  investigation  of  fungi  we  mual  uieotic't 
Bassi  and  Balasma  (silkworm  funguii,  Buiryiiti  lia«hiana,  1835);  Schoenlein  iachorioc 
of  favus,  produced  experinentally  by  Heniak) ;  Eichetildt  in  Greifswald  (fuagas  if 
herpea  tondena  and  pityriasis  vereioolor) ;  Ooodiir  (aarcina  ▼entricnli«  1860) ;  Ktbcr 
(fungus  of  vaccine  virus,  1854);  Polleudor  (saw  in  1855  the  bacilli  of  maligvsol 
pustule  for  the  first  time,  hut  proved  by  inoculation  their  connexion  with  the  etiolofj 
of  the  disease  in  the  year  1863);  Davaine  (preventive  inocnlatif>n,  st'l!  v^ry  qaestioo- 
able);  Basch  (fnnrru.R  of  dysentery);  Klob,  Pacini,  8iriililfT  i  fiiii»j>o>ed  cliolera  tuagu»): 
Obermeyer  (spirocha'te  of  reciirrent  feverj;  Koch  (bacillus  tuberculoeeoi,  18^ 
cholera  fungus  1885,  etc.);  Bollinger  and  Israel  (Actinomyces  hominta  et  bovii^l 
Audonin  (fungus  in  area  Cebi);  Tommasi-Crudeli  and  Klebs  (intermitteirt  fever^; 
N'eisser  i  ironorrhopa) ;  E.  Klebs  (microsporon  septicum);  L.  Letsericb  (diphtheria': 
Traube  (vesical  catarrh);  Fehleisen  (erysipela.s) ;  Klebs  ( pneumonicocetts  in  the 
Corp'5p,  1875);  Leyden  (the  <-imc  withdrawn  from  the  lungs  of  the  livinp  pati.  rai  by 
means  of  a  hypodermic  xynnsie  :  Franz  Ziehl  (the  same  in  sputum) ;  Fne  ila'^oder 
(the  same  in  the  air);  Fagenstecher  and  A.  Pfeitf'er  in  Wiesbaden  (inoctilation  of 
lepra,  tubercle  bacillus,  1883)  etc. 

[In  this  connexion  the  excellent  dissertation  of  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell  ( 1796-1I68; 
'*0n  the  Cryptogamons  Origin  of  Malarious  and  Epidemic  Fevers**  (1819).  and  the 
valuable  papers  of  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Sternberg,  U.  8.  A.  on  the  micrococcus  of  gonorrhoMi 
puR  are  wortliy  of  mention  Hi^torirnlly  too  the  papers  of  Dr  J.  H.  Salishuyss 
the  coiitnjrinm  of  v.irion-!  infectious  disea^^ps  nre  likrwlKP  of  interr-t.    H  ] 

In  more  recent  times  (18ii8)  K.  llallier,  piofessor  iu  Jena  (bcNTO  ia 


1.  The  fungus  of  actiuomjrcosls  Seems  to  have  been  tirst  demonstrated  iu  this  couDii7 
by  Prof.  James  Law,  a  Teterlnarlan  of  Ithaca,  N.  T.,  fn  1883^  and  Prof.  W.  T 
Belfleld  of  ChleiMCo  in  the  same  year.  The  first  two  cases  of  this  disease  la  Ihs 

human  subject  detected  In  the  IT.  S,  weiv  presenti-d  to  t!ie  t  'lilcasr«>  Medical  Soclefyt 
Dec.  !.'»,  18H4,  by  Dr.  John  H.  Murphy  wb<»  ^Iniruiai  ly  iMiuugii  hfui  oli^rved  both' 
The  aecuj-acy  of  liis  diagnosis  was  contirmed  by  Drs.  BelfieiU  and  Fearer.  (U.) 
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Hftmburg  in  1831.  al  first  a  gardener)  excited  great  atlcntion  in  medieal 
circles  by  his  iiivesLigations  of  microscopic  fungi  and  their  lievelopment, 
and  particiihirly  by  the  application  of  his  results  to  the  etiology  of  epi- 
demic (iisoascs.  These  fnngi,  as  early  as  the  forties  of  the  present  century, 
were  raised,  as  already  nieutioued,  to  etiological  importance  in  the  depart- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  Kl.  Magnus  Fries  (1794-1878)  and  Karl 
Adolpb  Agardb,  both  in  Lund,  Chr.  G.  Ehrenberg-  (1795-1876)  of 
DelitBSch,  from  1826  professor  in  Berlin,  the  Leeuwenhoeok  of  the  19th 
centur}',  and  particularly  Lonis  Pasteur  (bom  1822),*  with  others  before 
him,  had  occupied  themselves  with  this  subject,  llenle  too,  as  curly  as 
IftIO,  gave  a  praiseworthy  impulse  to  the  revival  of  the  idea  of  a  contagium 
aoimatum.  Hallier's  doctrine,  like  everything  new  in  the  present  day,  at 
once  obtained  numerous  enthusiastic  followers,  including  the  surgeon 
HUter,  who  even  rated  the  flingi  systematically.  But  it  also  met  some 
quiet  opponents,  among  whom  was  the  famous  mycologist  Prof.  Herm. 
Hoftnann  in  Qiessen,  who  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixties  made 
investigations  in  the  same  direction.  The  influence  which  this  fbngus- 
theory  attained  temporarily  in  therapeutics,  medical,  surgical  and  obstet> 
rical,  is  well  known. 

The  teachinK'^  ^>t'  Hallier  that  the  one-celled  mtcroBCopic  forms  of  funiri  (cocci) 
were  merely  stadia  of  developmeat  of  higher  forms,  and  that  certain  forms  of  tltese 

1,  Shrenherg  held  flrmly  to  the  aitlnttl  natnie  of  mIeroBoopIo  organisms. 

2.  His  luocnlatfons  for  the  prevention  of  hydrophobia  are  excittng  mmeh  atlentton» 

but  Htil!  rpqiiirp  longer  trial  at  the  hands  of  other  experimenters.  In  April  1866, 
according  to  Pastem's  own  stiiUMnent.  he  had  inoculated  liHM  person-,  bitten  by 
rabid  dogs,  and  of  tliese  one  girl  only,  who  was  not  submitted  to  treatuteiit  until 
tbe  asth  day,  suffered  from  hydrophobia.  Of  SB  patients  bttlen  by  wolves,  three 
bad  died.  We  know,  however,  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  persons  bltten'by 
rHi'id  Hiiiraals  ever  become  nctuatly  hyrtrojihobic,  and  tlie  attack  often  occurs  at 
a  relatively  late  period.  —  I'asteur's  iiiuculatioiis  against  anthrax  seem  to  have 
proved  unsuecessfQi. 

[This  note  seems  to  tbe  translator  to  do  scant  Justice  to  the  eminent  Frenchman. 
The  report  of  a  committee  appo  int -  l  in  the  Local  Government  Board  of  Great 
Britain  iu  IK«7  to  investigate  tliu  subject  of  M.  Pasteur's  preventive  inoculations 
in  hydrophobia,  and  consisting  of  sucli  men  as  Sir  James  Paget,  T.  Lauder 
Branton,  George  Fleming,  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  Richard  Qualn,  Beury  B.  Roscoe, 
J.  Burdoii  Siiiidersoii  and  Victor  Ilorsley,  endorses  the  claims  of  the  French 
savant  in  the  foUowin^  terms:  "The  committee  think  it  therefore  certain  that 
the  inbculations  practised  by  M.  Pasteur  have  prevented  the  occurence  of 
hydrophobia  In  a  large  proportion  of  those  who,  if  they  bad  not  been  so  Inoeul* 
ated,  would  have  died  .of  that  disease.'*— The  inoculations  against  anthrax,  when 
performed  with  due  care,  would  also  seem  reasonably  successful. 

Pasteur's  tii-st  inoculation  of  tlie  human  subject  for  hydrophobia  was  performed 
upon  Joseph  Meister,  July  7-16, 1885.  On  Dec.  21,  im,  he  began  the  Inoculation 
of  foor  children  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  for  treatment  The 
Inoculations  were  completed  Jan,  1.  ISRG.  and  the  children  reached  tlieir  homes 
in  safety  Jan.  14  1H86.  Tlicso  were  the  first  inoni Intions  perfoinied  upon 
natives  of  the  Luited  btates.  In  October  1886  Dr.  Valentine  Mott  ui  >iew 
York  reported  four  apparently  sueeessf ul  inoeulattons  performed  by  himself  with 
Tims  pracnied  from  Pasteur's  laboratory.  H.] 
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fungi  were  of  patbolofpcel  tignifitaiioat  wert  •uceaMfnllj  opposed  bj  de  Bmrj,  Coks,  , 
Klebe,  Ksnten,  NMgeli  ftod  othere,  who  proved  that  the  ooeci  neither  orifrinsted  n. 

nor  were  developed  into,  higher  fungi.  Hallier  too  was  the  originator  of  the  cuhore 
of  fungi,  though  not  of  "  pure  cultures  which  were  inventr  d  hy  Cohn.  The  latter 
defended  the  doctrine  of  specific  kiad«  of  bacteria  for  the  different  forma,  wiiik 

Naegcli  denied  tins  view. 

On  the  (dluT  hiuid,  AUVecI  Kussell  Wallace  (horn  1822),  a  fulurt;  rivai 
of  Darwin  in  regarU  lo  the  jjiiority  of  the  doctrino  known  as '•Darwinism' , 
and  an  ominent  naturalist,  and  tlic  perwvoiin^i  (iviiiian  hotanist  Dr.  Csrl 
Il  i^-karl,'  wiio,  lliou<^h  often  disturbed  in  liis  life's-work  by  inisl'nrtune, 
talnniny  and  ingratitude,  was  finally  iepa.id  with  complete  sui  ccs.-;.  by  their 
introduction  (185i)  of  the  Peruvian  cinchona  into  English  and  Dutch 
India,  rendered  to  practical  medicine  a  service  not  even  now  sutfleiently 
valued.  Without  thia  Immaoe  and  characteristically  profesaiooal  act  cin 
cbona  and  its  preparations,  particularly  under  ita  recent  abuse  In  medieine, 
would  have  finally  disappeared  from  our  store  of  drugs. 

If  the  influence  of  botany  ui^on  medicine  proved  itself  in  many  ways 
«  controlling  one,  though  subsUntially  external,  that  of  physics^  and  the 
mathematics  associated  therewith,  has  manifestly  become  much  more  pro- 
found, and  has  given  the  key-note  to  medical  science.  This  is  fiir  more  the 
case  in  our  own  century  than  during  the  17th,  its  predecessor  in  this 
respect,  though  the  19th  century  has  not  produced  any  special  *<achoor 
The  latter  fact  is  due  to  the  division  of  the  medicine  of  the  present  day 
into  numeroas  distinct  branches,  and  to  its  partition  among  entirely  dis- 
connected laborers,  as  the  result  of  the  immense  mass  of  material  ooUeded 
in  each  department.  Thus  the  connexion  of  tlie  individual  branches  has  ' 
boon  almost  destroyed.  The  influence  of  physics  too  has  not  lieea  ao 
aharply  sopnrnted  tVom  that  of  chemistry  as  was  the  case  in  the  17th  oen-  ' 
tnry,  so  that,  were  such  an  expression  permissible,  we  ought  in  our  day  to 
speak  rather  of  a  physico-chemical  school.  ! 

In  conformity  to  the  tondenc}-  of  medicine  in  the  early  years  of  the  , 
present  eentury,  the  snl)jects  of  phyj^ies  —  thosse  of  botanv.  as  we  have 
seen,  supplied  at  a  later  period  the  in)j)ulse  to  the  fornnition  of  an  nrtnal 
school  —  gave  oceasinTi  at  least  fur  sy.steniatic  and  sciontifn-  8|H'enlati«»ns 
on  '-polarity",  for  a  ;;rwr<.  instead  of  the  later  inductive,  identitii-ation  of 
physical  and  corporeal  forces  etc.    Aeeordini;ly  physics  has  become  the 
chief  prompter  and  a-ssistant  in  the  flourishing  physico-physiological  i  xper 
imentsof  the  present  day,  while  Haller,  the  creator  of  modern  experimental 
physiology,  conducted  his  ex[)»>riments  rather  medically.    This  mllucuce 
upon  physiologj'  especially,  showed  itself,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
ITlli  centur}'  also;  but  in  our  own  century,  in  accordance  with  tin-  in-  j 
creased  results  of  physical  investigation,  it  has  become  more  ini|M^rlant. 
Thus  the  laws  of  the  lever  and  of  mechanics  in  general  have  become  the 
physics  or  mechanics  of  the  skeleton,  those  tit  hydrodynamics,  especially 

1.  He  had  been  antieipated  by  F.  W.  Junghuhn  (1869% 
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^he  laws  of  uudulatious,  bave  become  the  physics  of  the  circalation,  those 
of  fiiUmtioD,  of  end-  and  ex  osmosis,  explain  the  physics  of  secretion  and 
ctiMorptiioD,  the  dootrines  of  the  diffusion  of  gaseous  bodies  and  their 
A^florption  by  fluids  are  applied  in  explaaation  of  rcspiratian,  the  laws  of 
Monstics  become  the  physics  of  speech  and  bearing,  tliosc  of  optics,  the 
physics  of  sigbt  etc    The  subject  of  electricity  has  gained  tbe  greatest 
influence  over  nervous  physiology,  and  nervous  physics  has  become,  as  we 
lunow,  a  distinct  specialty  of  physiolog}*.    In  fiict  even  mental  activity 
nowadays  is  on  the*  road  to  becoming  transformed  into  n  cerebral  physics. 
Of  course  in  all  these  investigations  the  metaphysical  forces,  whose  ac- 
ceptance at  tbr  present  day  is  still  a  logical  necessity.  coDtiDne  disre- 
garded, and  only  the  homTne  maehine,  who  is  subject  to  these  researches,  is 
investigated,  though  modem  materialism  believes  tliut  it  has  already 
mttained  a  contrary  result.    In  practice  too  electricity  has  gained  new 
iotereat.    Tliat  our  whole  physical  diagnosis  is  founded  upon  physics,  is 
expressed  in  its  very  name.   The  r61e  which  the  mechanical  and  physical 
Acquisitions  of  our  time  are  to  play  In  (pathology  nnd)  therapeutics,  is 
however,  3-ei  in  its  rudiments,  and  it  seems  as  though  they  would  call  into 
being  an  actual  iatro^mechanical  school.    How  fur  physics  has  become  a 
branch  of  medicine  may  be  judged,  among  other  things,  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  to-day  special  text-books  on  medical  physics,  and  that  the  ther- 
mometer is  used  every  day  in  one  single  large  hospital  mora  frequently 
than  in  many  of  our  meteorological  stations  taken  together. 

Amoni;  tbe  numerous  physicists  of  the  present  century  we  may  mention  :  Cliludni 
(1756-1827)  of  Wittenberg,  the  founder  of  acoustics  and  the  first  to  give  an  explana- 
tion of  meteoroliies ,  Seebeck  (1770-ltiHl),  who  discovered  tiieruio-electricit.v  and 
eotoptic  fi];ures,  and  was  also  the  first  to  give  a  method  for  tbe  testing  of  color* 
bliadnMS  by  meani  of  colored  wool ;  Job.  von  Fraanbofer^  (1787-1826)  in  Manieli,  a 
famoas  optician  and  technologist;  Reichenbaeh  (1772-1826),  an  optician;  Martin 
Ohm  (1792  1872),  electricity  (his  investigations  first  appeared  in  tlie  famous  "Anna- 
l«n"  of  Christian  Poggendorf) ;  Sommering.  the  inventor  of  the  electric  telegraph; 
Alexander  von  Humboldt;  Julius  Rob.  Mayer  fl8I-l-lH7Hl,  the  son  of  an  apothecary, 
eviperior  surgeon  and  city  physician  in  Heilbronn,  and  a  kindred  spirit  wiih  Coper- 
nicus, Kepler,  Newton  etc.  He  originated  tbe  mechanical  theory  of  beat,  though  hib 
prioriij  in  tbe  matter  was  contcRted  for  some  time  by  the  Englishman  James  PreBcott 
Joale,  a  brewer  of  Manchester,  and  eclipsed  by  Helmholts  (law  of  the  conservation  of 
forceV,  Rnd.  Clausias  (bom  1822)  in  Bonn,  mechanical  theory  of  heat;  G.  A.  Him 
of  Muhlhausen  in  Alsace  and  others.  Job.  MUller  of  Kassel  (1809-1875),  professor 
ia  Freiburg,  also  dtstin'^uished  himself  aa  a  physicist.  ?(nd  particularly  by  his  edition 
of  the  text-book  of  Pouiilet;  Kirchhoff,  immortalized  by  his  invention  (in  conjunction 
with  Bunsen)  of  the  spectral  analysis  (1860;;  i'nil.  Heis  ^died  1864),  an  elementary 
teacher  in  Friedriebsdorf  near  Hombnrg,  tbe  telephone  (improved  by  Graham  Bell  in 

1.  **Tlie  (;pi  m^n  Newton",  born  in  Straubtng,  and  worked  his  way  np  to  immortality 
l>y  liis  own  j)o\vers,  from  the  lowest  position  and  in  spite  of  the  deepest  poverty 
and  want.  "Fraunliofer  lines"  of  Uie  spectrum,  inventor  of  a  glass  unsurpassed 
for  optical  purposes,  Inventor  and  improver  of  tbe  acfiromatic  mfcroseope,  of  the 
astronomical  telescope  with  large  objectives,  of  tbe  heliometer,  tbe  cirenlar 
mierometer  etc. 
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1876);  Thomfts  Alvs  EdiMii  (born  1847),  eleetrie  lieH  phoDogrmph  «te.;  Orabaa 

Bell,  pbotophone.  1880;  H.  W.  Dove  (I80:{-1879)  of  Liegnitz,  professor  in  Beriia^ 
the  founder  of  uieteorolojry  and  clinmtolopy  ;  J.  B.  Listing,  professor  in  Gottinpeo 
(IBO.VIBBH),  physiologicnl  optics;  Rutherford,  inventor  of  the  maximum  nn'i 
mtnimum  thermometer ;  Wollaston  (1766-18*28),  stereoscopic  vision;  Leslie  (17ti<)- 
1839),  diflbrantisi  tbernuH&eter.  hygrometer;  Daniell  (1790-1845),  conaUDt  enrmit, 
eoodensing  hy^mtler;  Michael  Faradaj  (boni  1794),  electricity  bj  indaction; 
Grove,  constant  caneDt  through  sine  aod  platinum  plates;  Hans  Christ  Oer»ted 
{1777-18511,  discoverer  of  electro-magnetism;  Zaniboni  1 1775-1840),  dry  electric 
piles;  Francesconi,  falling  bodies,  velocity  of  light  etc. — J.apluce  1 1  Ti'i-l?*!'?;'') ; 
Urbain  J.  Jos.  Leverrier  (1811-lb77j,  who  foretold  the  position  of  the  planet  Neptune, 
which  Oalle  in  Berlin  then  diicovered ;  Ampere  (1776-1847),  discovered  the  electrft- 
dynamical  phenomena,  Amperian  theory;  Mains  (1775-1812),  discovers  of  the 
polarization  of  light  (1808);  Dulong  (1785-1838)  and  Alex  Ther^se  Petit  (1791- 
1820)  to;:etlier  brought  forward  in  1^10  the  Inw  of  specific  heat  ;  M.  II  Dutrorhrt 
(177t)-lS47  1,  eridosmosis  and  exosmosis  ;  Fresnel  (1788-1827),  tindulatory  tlieory  of 
light .  Frani;oi8  Arago  (1786-185H;  discovered  rotatory  magnetism  and  wrote  on 
light,  sound  etc.;  Jos.  Nie6phore  Niepce  (1785-1833)  discovered  (1614)  a  proeeas  lor 
preparing  the  photoKraphic  pietores  which  bear  the  name  of  the  following  scieDttst ; 
DaRuerre  (1788-1851)  improved  in  1839  the  process  known  as  dapuerreotvping;  W. 

H.  Fox  Talbot  iMied  1877)  discovered  in  1840  the  process  of  |(hotO|:ra|d»y,  which 
finds  such  various  apjilications  in  anatomy,  surgery  etc,  and  is  likely  to  take  the 
place  of  other  methods  of  artistic  reproductioD.'  Savart  (17^1-1841 &u  eminent 
student  of  aeonstics;  Horace  Baned.  da  Sanaaure  (1740-1799).  bygromeier; 
Theodore  de  Sanasnre  (1767-1845),  meteorology;  John  Tyndall  (bom  1820),  a 
famous  meteorologist  and  student  of  acoustics,  mechanical  theoiy  of  heat;  Lambert 
Adolphe  Jacques  Qtictelet  (1790-187;')  of  Brussels  e3rerci.''ed  n  decisive  influence 
upon  our  modern  science  of  .statiMtics  by  his  calculation  of  probabilities,  lhroii;;h 
which  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  medical  art  exercised  very  little  intiuence 
upon  mortality,  and  that  this  influence,  so  ihr  aa  it  went,  waa  bad ;  RaonI  Pictet  of 
Geneva  in  1877  exhibited  oxygen  in  the  form  of  a  liquid,  thus  confirming  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heal,  while  (^illetet  in  Paris  produced  liquid  air  and  nitrogen. 

The.8lwre  in  the  exteostoii,  and  the  partially  new  construction  of  the 
medical  department  of  hygiene  aasnmed  recently  —  at  the  instance  of  the 
French  —  by  phj'slcs  or  meteorology  and  the  natural  sdenoes  in  general, 
is  to  be  welcomed  as  higlily  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  they  mutt  supply  in 
this  department  the  actual  foumlations  for  medical  thought,  and  will  not 
devote  themselves  to  short-lived  theories  of  etiology,  and  therapeutics. 
The  champion  of  thia  accessory  branch  of  rnetlicine  to-day  is  the  worthy 
physician,  chemist,  pharmaceutist  and  recent  hygienist,  Max  von  Petten- 
kofer  of  Municli.  who  by  his  spirited  ndvooacy  has  brought  into  honor  nnd 
Kealous  exercise  this  practical  and  [)roinising  department  of  the  treatment 
of  the  body-politic,  instead  of  that  treatment  of  individuals  which,  fn>m 
a  remote  anti(piily,  has  l)een  in  uiilhv  respects,  alas,  .so  rU m  »  ptive  and  in 
apitc  of  cotistant  and  great  changes  has  always  afforded  si>  liith  iK  iielit. 
This  he  accomplished  too,  although  the  earlier  impulse  givi  n  l  y  the 
excellent  pharmacologist  and  medical  statistician  Fr.  Oesterlen  (died  1877) 

I.  The  first  photographic  portrait  from  life  was  taken  by  Prof.  John  W.  Draper 

<tmt-lS88),  of  the  University  of  Mew  York,  In  19S».  (U.) 
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had  remained  without  any  considenble  effect.   In  the  actual  snppoFt  of 
this  branch 

Cbemiatfj  also  has  a  share.  This  science,  which  heretofore  has  gone 
to  work  almost  ezclnsively  by  analysis,  has  recently  employed  also  the 
synthetic  method,  so  important  In  the  preparation  of  alkaloids  for  use  in 
medicine.  The  absolutely  astonishing  achievements  of  diemistry,  which, 
in  onion  with  those  of  physics  and  mec|ianics,  hare  gi\*en  to' our  life  of  to* 
day,  when  contrasted  with  that  of  an  earlier  period,  an  entirely  altered 
uppearance,  likewise  render  its  influence  upon  the  development  of  general 
medicine  more  prominent  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  branch  of  the 
natural  sciences.  And  this  influence  has  been  for  the  most  part  good, 
since,  of  all  the  accessory  sciences,  chemistry  has  supplied  the  greatest 
abondance  of  valuable  material,  physiological,  pathological  and  theni* 
peutic,  as  the  result  of  the  unexpectedly  rapid  advances  of  oiiganic  chem- 
istry created  chiefly  l)y  the  Germans.  From  the  latter  science  physio* 
logical  and  pathological  or  medical  chemistr}-  have  been  constructed  as 
special  branches. 

The  influence  of  chemical  doctrines  upon  the  theoretical  constitution 
of  medicine  showed  itself  in  the  doctrine  of  **  erases  in  its  day  so  wide  * 
spread  and  evanescent,  and  above  all  in  nnmerons  minor  hypotheses  in 
pathology  and  pharmacodynamics  etc,  which  for  the  most  part  ap^jear  as 
ingenious  as  fleeting.  Most-  profound,  however,  was  tb^  influence  of 
chemistry  u]x>n  the  development  of  physiolog}',  and  especially  upon  the 
doctrines  of  the  changes  of  matter  and  of  nutrition  (or  dietetics). 

]{)  last  two  branches  chemislry  al.'^o  iniroduced  much  one  sidedneps.  Tbue, 
ioittsad  of  the  earlier  sad  natural  roetboda  of  natrition,  there  often  appears  at  the 
present  day --and  this  theory  in  fact  penetrates  to  the  masses — a  theoretic  aad 

chetnicai  nutrition,  in  which  the  8elf-actin(;  and  seir-adjii.stln<:  or^unism,  the  intenial 
chemist"  of  Paracelsus,  is  often  disre^iarded,  and  considered  a  lifeless  retort,  thoufrh 
it  certainly  Mrlerl^^  whilo  (ho  retort  simply  oftrt/s  chemical  laws.  I  n  HcldiKf  n  few 
•  'xamplo?i:  we  menliou  merely  ih"*  tht'oreticiil  feedinf;  of  the  8croful«u^  and  ttnisuinp- 
tire  with  "nitrogenous  or  carbonacuuui>  food  ',  which,  however,  in  practice  scarcely 
ever  half  attains  its  otiject,  for  the  diseased  organism  does  not  assimilate  this  food  at 
all;  the  famous  " potato-hlood '*  of  the  Irish,  i.e.  the  consideration  of  the  mental 
attainments  of  the  people  from  the  stand-point  of  their  food,  without  reflectini;  that 
these  attainment^;  were  the  same  before  they  used  potatoes  as  food,  and  when,  there- 
fore, they  could  not  maintain  a  "  ciirbonacoous  brain";  the  Liebiji's  children's 
food,  wliich,  tliouj;li  properly  constructed  cheniieally,  «till  remains  mostly  without 
results,  becaiise  its  correctly  selected  constituents  are  incorporated  into  the  organism 
ttoder  a  form  dtlTeretit  from  that  in  which  they  exist  in  mother  s  milk;  the  tntrodne* 
tioo  of  pepsin  into  the  supposed  retort  of  the  stomach,  which  does  not,  however,  give 
the  desired  reaction  because  the  organ  of  the  stomach  is  concerned  in  the  matter  etc. 

Pathology  too  is  fkequently  ruled  b}'  chemico-physiological  and  cfaemico- 
pntbologleal  views.  In  like  manner  diagnosis  and  therapeutics  receive 
mwy  acquisitions  and  much  jiid  ftom  chemistey,  therapeutics  especially 
through  the  exhibition  of  purely  chemical  remedies,  chiefly  the  alkaloids, 
thongh  undoubtedly  by  means  of  the  latter  a  treatment  has  been  at  times 
64 
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instituted  allied  more  Dearly  to  toxicology  tlnui  to  tberapeotics  proper. 
Toxicologf  too,  on  its  Bide,  has  been  greatly  advanced  bv  dmaiatij. 
Bj  the  namerous  discoveries  in  tlie  department  of  chemiatiy/  aa  welt  as  in 

the  otiior  natural  sciences  ami  in  tecbnics,  a  large  nnmber  of  transi^i 
fashionable  remedies  "  have  also  been  produced,  to  the  iojaiy  of  thera« 
peutlca  in  the  eyes  of  both  pbjsicians  and  laity. 

Amonte  tbe  ebeinUt*«  the  French  were  especiallr  prominent  in  the  beginninK  of 

the  century,  but  were  speedily  rompelled,  purticularly  in  organic  chemistry,  to  yield 
the  pref^edcnce  to  r»»pr«  sf iitati vps  of  the  German  people.  AmoriL'  thf  nnnierous 
eminent  chemists  whom  uur  century  has  t'urnisbed  we  brintc  tbrward  the  following: 
Count  Claade  Lonit  BerthoUet  ( 1 74X-1822)  of  Tatloire  in  Sayoj.  at  the  iiMUoce  of  the 
well'knoirit  Dr.  Tronchin  appointed  ordinary  physician  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
senator  and  peer  of  France,  especially  meritoriouH  for  his  demonstration  that  it  was 
not  oxygen  alone  which  could  form  acid?,  as  well  as  for  the  fact  that  he  revised  the 
dortrinp  of  iiffinity  He  fntindr>d  in  Arrneil.  after  the  model  of  the  Italian  academies 
of  the  Kith  and  17th  centuries,  a  private  academy,  to  which  belonged  Gay  Lusaac 
(1778-1850;  rolumetric  tbeory),  the  ianions  Lonis  Jacques  Tb^nard  (1777-l«^;y7). 
Alea.  Ton  Humboldt,  Cotlet^Deacotils,  Laplace.  Biot,  the  great  Swedish  chenist 
Johann  Jac.  Berzelias(  1779- 1848;  animal  chemistry,  doctrine  of  chemical  proportions, 
a  more  precise  determination  of  the  atomic  weights  and  of  tin  atomic  theory  etc.), 
and  Dillons;  Louis  Nir.  Vatiquelin  (1763-  1*2^^',  thf  discoverer  of  numerous  inoiranic 
and  organic  combinations  and  sub^tancei^;  Chaptnl  i  <5«>-lHH2j.  eminent  as  an 
agricnlturai  chemist,  like  J.  B.  Boussingault  (born  1808);  Joe.  Lonis  Proust  (17&&- 
1826);  J.  Bapt.  Dnmas  (1800-1884)  of  Alais  (Oard),  from  his  2Ut  year  a  teacher  of 
chemistry  in  Paris,  who  investigated  especially  the  alkaloids;  Jos.  Pelleiaer  (died 
I8{2\  who  with  Caventou  (1789-1877)  discovered  quinine  in  the  year  1820;  Esiard 
(lH02-ls7S^_  the  discoverer  of  liromine,  well  known  anion<r  iis  by  Strecker's  edition 
of  his  text-book ;  Victor  Regnauli  i  metbylchloroform,  1840,  and  nionochlorethyl.  18^18, 
two  aniustheticH  similar  to  chloroform);  Mich.  Eng.  Cherreuil,  member  of  the  Academic 
(bom  178<i,  still  livinf  in  Angers);  llagendie;  Joh.  Matth.  Bonavent.  Orfila  (1787- 
1852),  the  toxicologtcal  investigator  so  eminent  in  medicine,  and  others.  Kmomfi  the 
Germans:  Karl  Aug.  HofTmann  (1760-18.12),  an  analyst  of  many  mineral  waters: 
Jeremins  Benj  Rirhtrr  fl7n2  1W7\  founder  of  !*fa^cbiometry ;  .\dolph  Ferd.  flf^h't  n 
(177i^ltiliiK  zoochetuist  in  (l»e  university  honpital  at  Halle;  Job.  Wolfg.  Doeberein^r 
(1780-1849)  in  Jena,  tbe  discoverer  of  platinum  black,  promoter  of  tbe  cbenii.stry  of 
fermentation,  of  the  analyses  of  mineral  waters  etc. ;  Fried.  Wilh.  Adam  Sertnne^ 
<1783-1841),  an  apothecary  in  Einbeck  and  then  in  llameln,  discoverer  of  the  first 
organic  base  of  morphium  (1804.  not  published  until  1>16);  Franz  von  Ittner  (17K7- 
182:5).  who  prepared  (180.3)  anhydrous  prnssic  acid;  Christ.  Gottfr.  Gmeltn,  profewor 
in  Tu'iiniren  'to.xicology ),  and  [.leopold  Gmelin  (1789-1853),  professor  in  Heidelberg, 
eminent  tor  many  labors  in  physiological  chemistry;  Carl  Oustav  Bischof  (born  1792) 
in  Bonn,  nomerons  analyses  of  mineral  waters;  C.  G.  Mitscherlicb  (1794-1863)  in 
Berlitti  a  famous  pharmaco^heroist  (isomorphism) ;  Heinrich  Ro^e  (1795-1864)  ia 
Berlin,  eminent  as  a  perfecter  of  organic  analysis;  Reinhold  von  Reichenbach  (died 


1.  In  clicrnistiy  t^(»  wi-  liavr-  rciunitly  begun  to  distinguish  b«»tween  "modem  "  fin  the 
sense  of  phiiosophiciil  and  speculative)  and  "classicar*  (i.e.  depending  upon 
obwrvatlon)  chemistry.  BepresenUUves  of  tbe  former,  aeoordlng  to  Albraehl 
Rau,  are :  Dumas,  Aug,Laurent(i807T^.':i  of  la  Folle  near  Langres,  andGerhardt 

(lSM-ls--')of  Stnisshnri:,  n  pupil  of  Lifbi^.  The  chemists  between  Bojle  and 
JBerzcUus-Liebig  are  representatives  ot  "  clasiiical  chemLttry 
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1887  in  Gra/  i,  rliMmsi;  Karl  voti  Reichenba  li  1788-1869),  inveutor  of  the  *'0d",  a 
pretended  iiaiural  tbrce,  and  discoverer  of  pnratiin,  creasote  etc.;  Friedr.  Stromejer 
(1778-I8:i5)i  ft  fftinotis  chemist  in  Odttingen;  the  greatest  of  Qermftn  chemists  Justus 
▼on  Liebig  (180M873),  who  mftrks  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  ehemistrj  bj  his 
tmprovemflDt  of  iustraction  (be  was  the  founder  of  university  laboratories,  while  up 
to  this  time  indivtdoal  teachers  inerel.v  gave  instruction  in  private  laboratories),  of 
or^nnic  nnaly^i;',  n«rnonlturRl  cln'iiiistry,  physioloi^ncft!  rhf»misfrv  etc  :  riiristiun 
Friedr.  Sclioenbein  ^  17!M*-18(if5;  in  Btt^el,  discoverer  of  ozone,  j;iiii-roUon,  collodion  . 
■etc.,  a  man  as  .simple  in  his  life  as  he  wa^  emiiteui  in  iiis  science;  Phil.  Lorenz 
Getger  (1785-1836);  Friedr.  Ad.  Aug.  Struve  (1781-1810),  arti6cial  mineral  water; 
Joh.  Andr.  Buchner  (1783-1852)  in  Munich;  Traffendorf  in  Borpat;  F.  L.  Winckler; 
Em.  Oiann  (1787-1842)  in  Berlin;  Fr.  Mohr,  commentary  on  the  Prussian  pharma* 
<copoeia;  Friedr.  Wohlcr  (1800-1882)  of  Eschenheim  near  Frnnkfort,  a  pupil  of  Ber- 
7.e!tns.  professor  in  Gottinjren  (the  fir?t  syntliftic  prepnrntioti  of  an  nr'jnnic  body,  viz. 
urea;  investigation  of  sub.<taiic'\s  under  jires>suie  und  low  temperature ;  liquid 

And  solid  carbonic  acid  eic  ),  and  Rob.  Willi.  Buii^en  «^born  1^11),  both  equally  im- 
portant in  inorganic  and  organic  cheroiHtry;  the  eminent  physiological  chemists 
C.  G.  Lehmann  in  Leipzig,  E.  C.  F.  von  Qorup-Besanez  in  Erlangen,  Jos.  Seheerer  in 
WUnburff,  Jul.  Eng.  Scfalossberger  in  Tubingen,  Carl  Schmidt  in  Dorpat,  Rochleder 
(died  IPTl  i  la  Vienna.  Friedr.  Schodler  (meritorioas  for  his  diffusion  of  scientificand 
<:hemical  information  iu  our  intermediate  schools,  died  1884,  tet.  71)  in  Worms  and 
then  in  Mayence,  \o\t,  Pottetikofer  in  Munich;  Xeubauer  in  Wiesbaden  (died  1879, 
urinury  inve-*tii;ation) ;  Dupre  and  Selmi  i  lHtitiand  1S73,  alkaloids  of  dead  bodies, 
ptomainesj:  Hermann  Kolbe  (1818-1884;  salicylic  acid),  an  opponent  of  the  type 
theory  of  Ch.  Tr^d.  Gerhardt  (1816-185(1)  and  his  assistant  Laurent,  and  of  the  so- 
called  structural  chemistry.  A  Niemann  in  Cosier  (cocaine,  1880);  Merck  in  Darm- 
atadt  (preparation  of  numerous  vejtetable  poisons)  and  many  others.  One  of  our 
most  importftOt  physiological  chemists  was  G.  .1.  Mulder  (180:^-1880,^  in  Utrecht^  who 
rendered  eminent  service  in  the  study  of  the  chemistry  of  the  protein  bodies,  and 
demonstrated  their  identity  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingrdom?.  Amon^  the 
English  the  following  chemists  distinguished  themselves:  John  Dahon  ( i7i)t>-i844), 
founder  of  the  atomic  theory,  who  also  in  1794  described  the  first  case  of  eolor>blind- 
iiess  (in  himself),  though  the  condition  was  also  known  to  Jas.  Huddart  in*  1777. 
From  Dalton  this  condition  is  known  as  ^'Daltonism*'.  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  (1788- 
1829^,  the  founder  of  agricultural  chemistrj,  of  electro-cheraistry,  di.<!COverer  of  the 
roetals  of  tlie  alkalis,  [of  tlie  intoxicating  properties  of  nitrons  oxide,  inventor  of  the 
"  saffty  lamp"  i-tc  ];  Faraday,  (17!M-lM87);  James  Marsli  i  17s:»-I84tt),  Marsh's  test 
for  arseuious  acid  (18.3U);  Thoma.s  Graham  ( L806-i86l>),  [discoverer  of  the  law  of 
•diffusion  of  gases  (1834)];  Avogadro  (molecular  theory,  1811 ;  a  molecule  is  the  most 
,  minute  part  of  a  chemical  body,  in  contradistinction  to  the  atom,  the  most  minute 
part  of  malter  in  general) ;  James  Young  (1811-1883),  the  chemistry  and  industrial 
uses  of  coal,  Hrst  illumination  of  London  with  gas,  1810,  etc.  The  various  elements 
were  discovered:  iodine  by  Courtois,  1812;  chromium  by  V'anquelin  :  bromine  by 
Halard  :  cadmium  by  Stromeyer;  boron  by  Gay  Lussac;  lithinai  by  Arfvedson ; 
calcium,  potassium,  sodinm.  mapnesiuin  aixl  strontium  by  Sir  H.  Davy  ;  selenium, 
silicium,  thorium,  barium  by  Berzelius;  aluminium  and  beryllium  by  Wohler;  ciesium 
^nd  mbidium  by  Banien  etc.  Ladenhurg  in  1886-87  first  prepared  an  artificial 
oooiin  synthetically,  and  this  first  production  of  a  vegetable  product  by  synthesis  is 
of  the  most  extendied  significance  (in  medicine  also),  since  the  way  is  thus  opened  for 
fisrther  advances,  and  a  monopoly  in  the  production  of  c^rbo-bydrates  and  albumin- 
ates is  taken  away  from  vf-irf tables,  thon(;h  F.  C'nhn  at  t)i»^  R»'rlin  ronv*>niion  ef 
Katnrforscher"  bad  just  declared  this  department  as  yet  closed  against  science. 
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Zook>«;y  too  worked  happily  in  aid  of  iijedieino.  Coraparaiivt;-  :inat- 
omy,  founded  scientifieally  by  Cuvier.  luiiiislied  some  imporUait  rwcb- 
I'lom.  It  even  exercised  some  influenc<*  u[m»ii  the  medical  theories  of 
natural-pbiloaophical  phreieiims,  e.  g.  upon  (\  Kieh.  Hoffmann's  ao-cadled 
"Ideal  patbolog}'*',  which  was  in  fact  a  pathology  of  comparative  aoatomy. 
Zoology  proper,  however,  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  history  of  devH- 
opinent.  The  natoral  bistoij  and  history  of  development  of  human  par- 
asites rose  to  a  clearness  and  completeness  heretofore  sought  in  vain,  and 
the  pathology,  and  in  man}-  wavs  even  the  therapeutic  procedures,  of  the 
ph3-sician  were  thereby  advanced.  The  discussion  of  parasites,  which  waa 
specially  renewed  about  the  close  of  the  thirties,  and  particularly  the  dis- 
cussion rehitive  to  scabies^  was  undoubtedly  the  occasion  for  the  espomtion 
of  a  special  theory  of  parasitism  in  diseases. 

Wichnmnti'i  doctrine  of  the  contftfcion  by  meatui  of  the  itch-mite  tisd  fellen  iafo 
foneetfulnesK.  and  even  Schdnlein  •'aid:  '  Whether  an  itch*mite  is  prcEoi  t  in  human 

•cables  i«  to  this  hrmr  problematical  '  M.  njih-s,  nn  8]»rithefat y  in  the  Hopital  de 
f>i  T^ouis  in  I'atis.  hail  iikkJc  fallacious  statemcni li  I'Ut  wua  urinia>ki'd  and  hhown  fo 
be  nn  impostor  bv  Krani,ois  Vincent  Kospail  (17'.*4- IhTSt.  Renucci  in  li^'M  showed 
tiie  mettiodi  of  finding  the  iteh-mite  eominoDlj  enplojed  hj  the  comnon  people  in 
Corsica,  but  Hebra  was  the  first  to  defend  unreterredlj  the  doctrine  of  WichnaBB. 
Kichstedr.  professor  in  Greifswald,  thoroughly  studied  the  burrows  of  the  mite  and 
Kramer  in  1847  demonstrated  the  male  anitnal.  * 

Among  others  the  following  zoologists  hikI  physicians  made  them- 
selves of  service  in  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge  of  the  animal  para- 
sites of  man  : 

The  famouR  Oken  ;  Hichnrd  Owen  <,born  IH)  J  i  of  I.oriii«iii  (iisff>vere<i  thf  trichina, 
while  Zenker  in  Krhtn;:en  in  fH<»0  .suer^eded  in  estalili.-liiii;/  its  jiatliolugical  anatutn). 
puthot£eneiiiii  and  diuifnoHis  in  man.    The  plivsician  Uupprec  tit  in  Uettatadt  was  the 

earliest  to  describe  and  give  a  name  to  the  disease  iriehiao»is ;  [in  the  United  Stslta 
the  nataral  litstoi7  of  the  trichina  was  carefully  inTestifalcd  bv  Pi  of.  John  C.  I>altoa 

in  and  the  Hrst  caseH  of  trichinoAig.  dismiOSticated  as  such,  were  observed  tjJT 

Dr.  .Inseph  Sehnetter  of  New  Y(jrk  in  the  same  year;]  Carl  Thcf>dor  Krnst  von 
SieHoitl  i  I'-O  I  - 1  "^^.'i^  in  Miinicii  5;lLi(iic(l  the-  natural  history  and  bi*-!<>rT  of  develop- 
ment of  the  tapeworm,  whoKe  latvte  iiad  been  already  recogni^eu  by  A.  Kphr.  iibze 
(1731-1793).  the  friend  of  Linnaras  and  the  most  famous  helmintholopst  of  the  bit 
century*  and  snbsequentlj*  von  Grfife  proved  tbem  the  cause  of  certain  caves  of  blind' 
ness;  Bilbarx  (distomum  bmmatobium);  Dubini  (anehyloBtomnm  duodeaale,  1^37): 
E.  W'airner  (pehinocoroHs);  H<>ned»>n ;  Seejier:  I'aul  Gervais;  V.  Davaine  flSll- 
iHSi'ii.  rho  nioHC  famous  of  the  French  helmipthoioi^i^ts,  "Traite  des  Knid/oanes  et 
dcM  maiudies  vermincuses  ",  18G0;  Rud.  Wagner  ( l?>0a-l.sG4) ;  above  aii  ilie  indefati- 
gable Friedr.  Rud;  J^euckart  (born  in  Helmstadt,  1823),  at  first  professor  in  Giesseo. 
now  in  Leipxifi,  who  wrote  a  justly  famous  work  in  two  volumes  on  **die  Parasiten 
des  Menschen     Ktlehenmeister,  and  others. 

Mineralogy,  of  course,  exercised  the  least  influence  upon  the  devdop- 
mciit  of  medicine  ;  at  most  the  branch  of  crj'stallography  in  some  points 
aided  microscopic  diagnosis. 

Of  &;rcat  im{K>rtni)ce  for  the  scientific,  :is  well  as  the  practical,  portion 
of  medicine,  are  also  the  discoveries  made  during  the  present  centui}'  in 
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tbe  department  of  the  reproductive  arts,  aiui  the  nflvancps  in  mrchanica 
and  techuics,  which  have  been  pushed  to  a  height  hcretotorc  undreamed  of. 

To  point  out  only  a  few  of  fhese,  we  may  mention  under  tlie  Hi  si  head  the  arls 
of  lithography  finventfd  by  Aloy-f  Senefelder,  died  18il4)  and  cliroinolitiioiiraphy,  of 
daguerreoiy pinu  (18;^^)  and  photojrrapliy  (1839),  of  wood  cutting,  which  has  been  so 
highly  develtiped  in  our  day,  and  has  taken  the  place  of  the  expensive  Htcel  and 
copper  enf^ravinfc  for  purpotes  of  illastratioo.  In  tbe  second  category  we  may  notice 
first  of  »l]  the  improvement  of  the  microscope,  and  in  general  of  the  physical  and 
mechanical  apparatus  employed  in  medicine;  the  pneumatic  Ihhit  lineuinntic  cabinet, 
pneumatic  receivers  and  nppnrntii?,  the  more  useful  indui<trini  employ inenf  of 
caoutchouc,  the  sphynnio'inuith.  physiolo^rical,  optienl,  clieinicnl  nn<i  surjiicnl  apjtaralus 
and  instruments,  ih«^  galvanic  cautery,  the  apparatus  and  arrangecnentH  for  the  trans- 
port of  the  sick  and  for  tbe  care  of  the  wpunded  and  the  diseased  (tbe  railroad  invented 
by  Geo.  Stephenson  in  1829,  introduced  into  Germany  in  IB^iS)  etc.,  and  the  results 
Attained  hy  their  means«  The  improvements  of  the  microscope  es|iecially  by  the 
enjfineer  St  lliirue,  the  two  Chevaliers  (achromatism)  and  Fraunhofer  —  John  Dollond 
(1706-1761,  oritrinally  a  silk-weaver}  had  madf  i  'noniatic  Icnsev  as  early  as  I7i>7 
—  like  its  invention  in  the  17th  centur}*,  were  the  iiiHlouIjted  enu«te,  and  in  part  too 
rli(>  result,  of  tlie  tendency  of  the  medicine  of  our  h'^q.  jhhI  |iiirticul.irlv  of  fiernuin 
iiicdicliie,  t'>  the  investigation  of  the  suiaileiit  corporeal  eitMucnts,  the  mo.st  minute 
corporeal  life,  whose  principle  it  was  believed  had  been  dit>covered  in  them,  without, 
however,  drawing  any  nearer  to  its. real  cause.  The  cellnlar  patbolo|Kj  of  the  present 
day.  which,  like  all  theories  of  the  past,  will  remain  of  historic  value  for  the  foture  as 
an  evidence  of  tbe  medical  spirit  of  the  age,  must  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of 
the  influence  of  tbe  microscope.  Tbe  most  notable  microscopic  technicians  in  our 
diiy  are  diov.  Batt.  Amict  (1784-l^t*;> '  in  Florence;  Charles  Chevalier  in  Paris 
^invt^ntor  of  the  immersion  lens  and  compound  olyective);  Kellner  in  Wctzlnr, 
Oberhaaser  and  Hartnack  in  Paris,  Schick  in  Berlin,  Jos.  von  Baader  (died  1835),  an 
«njein<'er  in  Munich,  Kaess  in  Hamburg,  Karl  Zeiss  in  Jena  etc.  Of  late  the  instru- 
ments of  Zeiss  (Jena  lelass  etc.)  with  Abb^*s  illuminating  apparatus  have  become 
apecially  famous.  Kmil  Stohror  (1840-1983)  in  Leipxig  acquired  (ireat  reputation  as 
a  mannfncturer  of  electro  therapeutic  apparatus.  To  proceed  any  further  in  our 
enumeration  wrml.l  lo.ad  ns  too  far. 

The  developinciil  of  the  tnodieal  press  in  our  n«je  lias  not.  as  it  seems, 
yet  reaohed  its  rliinax.  for  its  extent  is  daily  ineieasiug,  so  that,  tcjgether 
with  tlie  not  inconsiderable  produotion  ol"  books  it  tliioatens  to  attain, 
and.  indeed,  has  already  attained,  the  proportions  of  tin  illiiniiable  flood. 
The  experiiijcfttal  and  statistical  tendency  of  medicine,  for  the  sMiisfaetion 
of  which  a  coniitiDally  extending  press,  and  an  ever  increasing  eitvie  of 
medical  literati,  arc  compelled  to  labor,  contributes  most  largely  to  this 
<X>udition  of  affairs. 

The  literary  productions  of  the  day  are  thus  particijtateti  in  iiy  an  ever  enlariiiMg 
circle,  HO  fhiit  lo-day.  quite  in  tuatrabt  with  the  custom  of  earlier  liuics,  it  in  u  jireat 
rarity  for  u  physician  not  to  have  published  at  least  a  few  interesting:  cases.  The 
medical  press  of  our  day  has.  doubtless,  been  of  great  advantage  in  preserving  the 
interest  of  the  mass  of  physieiana  in  the  scientific  questions  of  the  time,  in  alleviating 
profba.«iional  trials,  in  utili/in^  observations  heretol'ore,  as  a  rule,  important  merely  to 
the  special  physicians  therein  concerned,  and  in  investigations  to  a  certain  extent 
special  in  their  natiirf.  On  the  other  hand,  thronph  this  participation  in  the  current 
queuious  ofstrug^iitijg  science,  the  so-called  medical  fashions,  particularly  fashionable 
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therapeutics,  to  which  the  experimentinjr  hospital  physiciaiw  or  flinicinr,.-  htv* 
commonlj  given  occa'sion  hnvi'  Im-pm  promoted  in  practice.  Anothor  ri^>u ll  uf  the 
wide  extent  of  the  tuudicui  pre&i^  i&  unquetitiunabl>  the  decline  of  me«iica-hi«ioric«l 
■todiet,  and  iho  neglect  of  tlie  bookt  and  obi«nralioi» — to  saj  nuthiog  of  tbe  mctlMNb 
of  otMerration  — of  the  earlier  phymcians,  so  that  a  retroepectiTe  glance  into  ncdiviee 
is  rare,  taasmach  as  the  aSaira  of  the  present  seem  to  exbanst  the  interest  and  the 
strength  of  our  ph3'8ician8.  Finallj  a  peculiar,  and,  if  such  an  expression  mmg  he 
allowed,  a  cnsuif<tif'  f^nidilion  and  dciuoiistratiDti  at  the  bed.sidf-  have  come  into  vorne. 
an  erudition  bnsoJ  ratiirr  upon  the  coltected  experience  of  others  than  ujKin  p«-rMMial 
experience  and  ubservuliuii,  lo  the  exclusion  of  ail  deductive  reai^oniit^.  Bj  Ut<» 
enormous  collection  of  cases  however,  tbe  difficulty  of  the  practitioner  in  utiUtioc 
the  material  Increases.  This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  the  so>callcd  cKnicai 
materialt  since  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  coUecled,  as  well  as  the  method  and 
purpose  of  its  collection,  which  scarceh'  ever*pnrsne  chiefly  strictly  practical  aim^ 
differ  verv  jxreatly  from  the  demands  :ind  the  form  of  ordinary  or  normal  practice. 

An  enumeration  of  the  medicnl  jriiiriiiilistic  literature  of  our  centnrr  would  far 
transcend  the  limits  of  the  present  work.  Accordingly  only  h  tew  of  the  earlier  and 
still  existing  examples  of  this  literature  will  be  mentioned,  without  pretending  to  coin- 
pleteoess  in  our  discussion  of  the  subject.  In  the  year  1878  we  had  in  Gennaoy  do 
less  than  76  medical  organs,  and  in  the  meantime  this  number  has  been  increased. 
Among  these  are:  "  Reil's  Aruhiv'';  Pftiff "  Mittheilun^eri  aus  der  Hedicin**; 
"Horn's  Archiv";  "Meckel's  Archiv":  Hufeland's  '*  Journal "  (the  first  Grmio 
weekl}' journal  I  and  "  Bibliothek  der  prnktischen  Heilkunde":  fiilherf'>  '  .^nnalfn": 
Oken'tf  "  Tsis";  Job.  Friedr.  i'ierer's  ( 17(J7-l8li2 ;  the  aiu  estors  of  the  Muthur  of  the 
well-kuuw»i  "  Conversationslexicou  "  were  physicians,  like  him.self.  Gg.  Pel«>r,  1646- 
1665,  was  a  physician)  "  Medicinische  Annalen  nnd.medicinische  SSeitnng" ;  Becker's 
**  Ltterarisehe  Annalen  " ;  Holscher's  "Annalen  der  Heilkunde  " :  Genidorff"s  **  Repcr- 
torium  der  mediciiiischea  Jonrnalistik  "  ;  lluser's  "  Repertorium  der  Medicib  Rail 
and  Casper's  "  Kritinches  Uepertorium  " ;  Kleinert's  "  Repertorium  der  medicittischcn 
Journalistik  "  ;  Tiedemann's  "  Zeitschrift  fiir  Physiolosrie "' ;  Rust's  "  Maparin  fur 
Heilkunde";  Heti«?chers  "Janus"';  "  Jahrhucher  der  ambnlalorischen  Kiiiiik  in 
Halle  "  ;  Sach's  "  Jahrhucher  der  Leiiitiungen  der  Heilkunde  ;  Froriep's  "  Notizen 
Beck's  "Allgemeines  Repertorium" ;  Oppenheim's  ** Zeitschrift";  Hitzig's  "Annalen"; 
Loder's  Journal  fnr  Chirnngie  :  "  Heidelberger  Jahrbficher  *' ;  "  Gottinger  getehrte 
Anseigen'^  C.  Hohnbaum  and  Jahn's  "  Medicinisches  Convemationsblatt*';  **Zdt' 
sehrift  fur  Geburtshilfc" ;  "Berliner  medicinische  Centralzeitung"  ;  "Arrhivdes 
Apothckervereitis  "  ;  "Jenaer  Uteraturzeitiin*.' review) ;  "  T.iierftrisf  he-  (".ntrrJ- 
blatt "  of  Znrneke  I  r(  \  iew  I  ;  Siehenhaar  and  Martini  s  "  Magazin  fiir  Stautsar/nei- 
kunde';  Casper  s  "  Wuehengchrift "  ;  Guscben'i^  (died  1S75)  "Deutsche  Kliiiik  ; 
Betz's  "  Memorabilien  " ;  Wintrich's  "  Medicinische  Neui^skeitcn  "  ;  "Correspoodenx- 
blatt  t&r  Schweixer  Aerzte" ;  Henle  end  Pfeufer's  "  Zeitschrift  fiir  rationelle  Hedidn" 
J.  HUller's  "  Archiv  fUr  Anatomie.  Physiologic  und  wissenschaftliche  Medleiu" ; 
Fr.  Orftvell  8  "  Noti/.en  fiir  praktisehe  Aet  zti  '  edited  by  Paul  Guttniann  ;  "Aligem. 
med.  Centrakeitunji  "  in  Herlin.  founded  hy  J.  .1  Sachs  (died  1^16)  in  lH.i2;  "  Bay- 
risches  medieinisches  IntriliL'eTizblatt Wiitelt-liofer's  "Wiener  Wocbenschrift ". 
the  excellent  organ  of  the  New  \  ieuna  School  ";  Schnitzler's  "  Wiener  nTedicin- 
ische  Presse  " ;  Bettelbeim's  "  medico-chirnrjrische  Rundschau",  the  latter  two  th« 
organs  of  the  **  Young  Vienna  School";  "Berliner  klinische  Wocheasehrift".  the 
literary  rendezvous  of  the  Berlin  ** Natural  SdentiBc  School";  "  Prager  medtein- 


1.  The  author  seents  to  use  this  word  in  tlic  unusual  sense  (at  least  In  English)  of 
"consisting  of  esses  (II.) 
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isf  !ip  Wochonschrtft "  ;  "deutsche  Zeitsehiift  fur  Thi«»rmedicin  and  vergleichende 
Pat  fiologie  "  ;  "Archiv  fiir  P.Hyehintrip  und  Nervenkr^nkheiten  "  ;  "  deutsche  Zeit- 
scbnlt  fur  Chiriirtie";  Roser  and  U  uiiderlich's  "Archiv  fiir  ph3-siologisclie  Heil- 
icunde";  "Arcbiv  Air  Geburtshilfe  uod  Gynakoiogie"  ;  "Archiv  fur  Obrenlieilkunde"; 
ZiemaMn'a  dealNlies  Arcbir  mr  klimtcbe  Medtcin " ;  Cantutt's  "  Jahnsberieht" ; 
Sehniidt's  **  J»hri>Q«h«r'\  edited  by  Pirof.  A.  Winter  in  Leipxiff  (nI  an  earlier  period 
in  conjunction  with  Herm.  Eberh.  Ricbter,  1808-1876),  founder  of  the  "deutsche 
Aerztebond  1873,  professor  in  Dresden  ;  Varrentrapp's  "Zeitscbrift  fur  Ujgieine" 
I'th*'  first  German  journal  devoted  to  hygiene.  V.  was  the  pioneer  h^gieniat  of 
iiei  iiiHny.  School  hyiiierie  and  particularly  the  "  vacation  colonies  "  of  poor  school 
children  were  founded  by  him);  Reinhardt's  or  Vircbow's  "Archiv",  published  since 
1847  in  conjonetion  witb  tbe  lamented  B.  Retnbardt;  **ArebiT  fur  ezperimeiitelle 
Patbologie  and  Pharmakologie  " ;  " Arcbiv  fBr  Staatsarsaeilrunde  *' ;  "  Prager  Vtertel- 
jabreiecbrifc" ;  "  JahreKberichte  iiber  Fortschritte  der  Anatomie  and  PbTstolofie'*; 
"  deutsche  medicinische  Wochenschrift"  by  P.  Borner  (1J^29-1885);  "  dealsche  Zeit* 
sehrift  Hir  praktische  Medlcin  "  )>v  Kunze,  continued  l»_v  H  Frankel ;  "deutschen 
Archiv  fiir  Gt»schicbte  der  Medicui  und  medic.  Geopraphie  ",  edited  by  Hpinrich 
Rohlfs  land  earlier  in  conjunction  with  (ierhard  Rohlfii,  tbe  African  triiveiler)  etc. 
Amon^i  English  journals  we  mention  "  Tbe  Medico-chirurgical  TransactioDS,  by  tbe 
Medical  and  Chlrurgieal  Society  of  London";  "Dablin  Medical  Transactions *' ; 
"Gdinbnrgh  Medical  and  Sor|cical  Journal";  "Tbe  Medie»«hirurgical  Bcview"; 

The  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal"  ;  "The  Liverpool  Medical  Gazette"  ; 
"The  Quarterly  Medical  Review'';  "Guy's  Hospital  Reports";  "  The  Lancet "  ; 
"  The  London  Medical  Gazette  '  :  "  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review"  ;  "  Dublin 
Medical  Press";  "  Medico  chirur^rical  Review":  "Edinburgh  New  Philu-Djli  ica^ 
Journal";  ["British  Medical  "Journal  ;  "Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Sciencu'; 
"Glaajcow  MedicalJoomar*:  "  London  Medical  Record";  **BFairb«raite*i  Retrospect"; 
**  Tbe  Practitioner"  etc.  —  Tbe  earliest  medical  jonrnal  of  tbe  United  Slates  was  tbe 
"  New  York  Medical  Repository '*  (1707-1824),  of  which  mention  bss  been  already 
made.  Next  in  order  of  time  was  the  "  Philadelphia  Medical  Museum  "  (1804-1811) 
edited  bv  TV-  robn  Redman  Coxe.  which  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the 
'*  Pbiiadelpimi  Medical  and  PhysicHlJournnI"  (1804-1809).  edited  by  Dr.  Benj.  S. 
Barton.  The  'Baltimore  Medical  und  Physical  Recorder",  edited  by  Dr.  Tobias 
Watkins,  appeared  in  1808-9,  and  tbe  *'  New  England  Journal  of  Medi^ne  and- 
Surgery"  began  its  career  as  a  quarterly  in  Boston  in  1812.  The  latter  journal  in 
1828  was  consolidated  with  the  "  Boston  Medical  Intelligencer  "  and  converted  into  a 
weekly  under  the  title  of  "  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ",  which  con- 
tinues to  he  ono  of  our  ablest  medical  periodicals  at  the  present  day.  The  fftrliesf 
medical  journal  west  of  tlie  AIIe;^hany  mountains  was  the  ''Western  Quarterly 
Reporter  of  Medical,  Sur):ical  and  Natural  Science",  which  appeared  at  Cincinnati 
in  lb22-2:{  under  the  editorship  of  John  D.  Qodman.  The  Journal  de  la  Soci^ti^ 
MMicale  de  la  fifouvelie  Orleans  a  qaarterly  which  appeared  in  1831,  was  the  first 
medical  journal  published  in  the  Sonth,and  the'*Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal", 
which  appeared  in  1858,  is  the  oldest  of  the  existing  medical  periodicals  of  the  Pacific 
coast  (Billin<rs).  AccordiuL'  to  Dr.  John  S  Billings  there  were  in  the  United  States, 
in  1M7»>,  40  regular  medical  jourmils,  witli  ^  in  Mexico  and  7  in  Canada.  The  more 
important  of  the  existing  medical  periodicals  of  the  United  States  are:  "The 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences",  which  made  its  first  appearance  in  1820 
under  the  title  of  tbe  **  Philadelphia  Journal  of  tbe  Medical  and  Pbj'sical  Sciences  *\ 
edited  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman.  This,  the  faeiU  prineept  of  American  medical 
joarnalism,  beeametn  IHK6  the  recognized  organ  of  American  and  English  medicine, 
and  with  nomerons  and  able  collaborators  in  England  adopted  the  additional  title 
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of  "Tbe  InternftttoD*!  Jonrn»l  of  tbe  Medic«i  Scieocea".  Its  preseot  editors  sit 
Dr.  I.  UiwB  Hftyt  of  PhilajlelpfaiB  and  Malcolm  HorriB,  F.  R.  C.  a,  of  Loadoi: 

"New  York  Medical  Journal";    "  New  York  Medical  Record":  "Medical  Newi' 
(Philadelphia);  "The  Medical  Times":  "  iBoston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal' 
"  Chicaeo  Medical  Journal  and  Examiner";    "  Cineinnnrt  Lan<  r»t  and  Clinic' 
"St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal" :  'Maryland  Medical  Journui    :  "Now  ' 
Orleans  Medical  and  Sargical  Journal'';  "  Louisville  Medical  News";  '  GaillaniV 
Medical  Journar';  "  Jonrnal  of  the  American  Medical  Association " ;  ^'AmerictB 
Journal  of  Obstetrics";    "Virginia  Medical  Monflity";    "American  Jouroal  of 
Pharmacy";  "Archives  of  Ophthalmology  "  ;  "A  rcliives  of  Otology  '  ;    "Archivt*  of 
Pediatric'^  "  etc  ].    Thr  "  Mrdicinisch-Chirurgisches  Correj«pond«»n?,blatt  "    mnr.lhl,\  . 
edited  by  Dr.  Marceii  Hartwig  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  was  the  first  organ  of  tin-  <jermaQ 
physicians  in  the  United  States.   [In  1886  the  "  New  Yorker  medtzinische  ]'rc&&e  '.  » 
monthly  joarnal  in  tbe  German  laneaage,  appeared  in  New  York  under  the  edttor»bip 
of  Dr.  G.  W,  Ruche!.]'  —  Among  the  French  we  may  mention    the  "  Menuiire*  de  In 
Soci6t£  d'  Emulation";  "  Bulletins  de  la  Societe  niedicale  d'  Emulittif>ri  '  "Aririitli> 
cHniques  de  la  Medecine  de  Montpellier  "  ;   "  Menioires  et  Bnlleti ns  de  1  A CH<i«'*mif  "i^- 
MMeeine";   "Archivea  Gend-rales  de  Medecine";     "Kevue  Mo<iic«le  Franraisen 
l^trangere";   "Journal  de  MAdecine  et  de  Cbirurgie  Pratique  .  "  Lu  Laaeett«  j 
Fran^iee  " ;  "  Journal  Th^rapeutiqae     edited  by  Dr.  Adolpbe  Onbler  {bom  in  Metz 
1812.  died  l  "^Tf»  in  Totiloti,  Member  of  the  Academic  and  at  an  earlier  period  phypioisn 
to  the  Hr»pital  Beaujon),  professor  of  therapeutics  in  Pari.-:  "  1.'  f  nion  Medicaie', 
edited  by  An)edf*e  Latourfdied  18W2);  "(Jazptte  dps  Hopiraux  '* :    Gaiette  Medicaie' 
"Gazette  Hebdomadaire  de  Medecine  ei  de  Chirurgie":    in  Belgium   "  L'  Abeilli 
M6dicale";  "  L'  Art  Medicaie"  (Rod.  Laussedat.  died         ;    '  Journal  de  Medeciae 
de  Braxelles  *'  (edited  by  Prof,  van  den  Corput) ;  in  Uniiaia  the  "  PetersbariEer  mtdi-  | 
cinische  Zeitanig ** (edited  for  a  long  time  by  Heine's  brother  Maximilinn,  lHll-I8Tbi;  | 
in  Spain  "  El  Siglo  Medico  "  ;     El  Genio  Medico  "  (edited  by  Dr.  Tejuda  y  EspaiiH.  i 
di*>d  ]"^.Stt),  etc.    French  journalism  especially  acquired  n  rank  growth  undpr  tb^  I 
iiiHueiice  of  the  paLhuIugico-anatomical  school,  no  ihai  hince  Uie  ihtrtie?^  a  genuinr 
flood  of  medical  periodicals  bat  arisen,  with  tbe  object  of  preserving  the  endless  faet< 
and  oxperimentt  which  have  already  been  repeatedly  published. 

A  pecaliarity  of  the  medioal  periodical  lltentnre  of  the  present  oeo< 
tQij,  and  indeed  of  scientific  literature  in  general,  is  that  in  our  age  it  is 
everywhere  written  in  the  national  language,  while  the  international  Latin 
was  tar  more  oommonly  emplo3*ed  by  savants  and  physicians  even  in  the 
18th  oenturr.  The  Latin  language  was  preserved  too  in  dissertations,  at 
least  in  many  universities^  even  beyond  the  middle  of  the  present  century. 

By  this  general  employment  of  the  national  lansoajce  literary  produetiona  bare  ' 
been  increased  and  facilitated,  while  the  survey  of  the  litemture  of  other  peopica  his 
becomr-  ramr  and  more  difTrcnlt,  and  the  independent  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of 
giieh  literature  ^ "^o  fur  a^  it  is  not  nhtainahle  hy  report*?)  have  heen  rnrnparativclr 
diminished.  J'he  medical  literature  ol  individual  peoples  iias  lost  its:  earlier  inter- 
national and  nniveraal  eharacter,  and  become,  M  to  speak,  more  loealta^.  Ancrthcr. 
not  always  beneficial  (indeed,  asaally  iigurious)  and  often  frivolous  resolt  of  tbf 
f:eneral  nse  of  the  national  langnafse  and  of  prinUnie,  has  been  tbe  appearance  of 

1.  Most  of  the  jouriiab  ine(ttione«l  will  compare  favorably  with  siutilar  periodical 
UleratuTe  of  any  other  ootititry.  To  many  other  of  our  Journals  Dr.  fiUUnp' 
applieatiiMi  of  the  Fi-ench  criticism,  "  II  y  a  tFop  de  tintamarte  la  dedans,  tropdi* 
brouillamini  *',  is  both  witty  and  wise.  (11.) 
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'innumerable  so-ciiUed  popular  works  on  medical  subjectA.  The  deceptive  daily 
a.dvertisement'^  of  proprietary  remedief  are  likewise  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  [irf.^s. 

As  first  (luring  the  18th  century*  in  Kmncc,  so  ulso  iunong  other 
nations,  and  especially  in  Germany,  there  have  I'eappcari-d  in  our  century 
of  specialism  those  literary  associations  which  find  tlicir  cxprej^sion  either 
in  *;reat  compilations,  piiblishe<l  by  many  specialists,  pursninij:  rather 
literary  than  jiracticul  aims,  too  comprehensive  and  detailed  (and  from  the 
accumulation  ot  matrtial  in  the  present  day  promising  to  continue),  or  in 
journals  managed  by  the  combmcti  i  xpert^of  one  and  the  same  department. 
To  this  class  bclon*:;  Um  the  innumerable  city  and  proviocial  societies,  aud 
the  migrator}'  assemblies  nf  savants  of  uU  kinds. 

Tilt'  first  "  Wnnilci'N ersani mlung "  of  German  tiaturnlists  and  phy  sicians  wan 
-caHe<j  into  exintence  by  Ok»tn  in  1^22,  and  served  as  a  model  tor  all  such  institntions 
in  other  countries  and  on  other  occasione.   Nowadays  all  branches  of  science  (and 
•even  trades  down  to  hatters  and  tailors)  hold  sneh  "congresses";  indeed  we  have 
now  an  "International  Conjsress"  in  the  department  of  medicine.   This  German 
•eonjstess  of  savants,  originally  constituted  under  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  praotical 
scipnec;?  as  a  wholn.  ha?  by  <lH^re»«g  lapsed  into  the  popular  principle  of  the  associa- 
tion of  specialties  and  speciiilists,  so  that  one  i  ranch  afior  another  has  detached 
itself  from  the  parent  tsieni  and  pursued  special  objects  in  distinct  "sectiuns". 
Indeed  some  of  these  associations  degenerate  into  mere  cliques :  "One  man  protects 
-«nd  supports  another,  beeanse  he  is  himself  protected  and  supported  hj  him.  To 
most  of  them  science  ts  merely  somethinic  by  which  thej  are  enabled  to  make  a 
living,  and  they  deify  even  error,  if  from  it  thej  make  their  living"  (Gothe).  An 
a«^oeirttion  nf  tiie  practisinji  physicians  of  Gf-rmany.  to  pnr.'?ne  practical  and  social 
•objects,  under  tho  direction  of  corlain  f?uvant.s  and  doctrinaires,  is  in  process  of  forma- 
tion.   Tl»e  association  of  (lortnan  phyhiciai»f>  for  the  cultivation  of  public  hygiene  is 
already  in  possession  of  a  very  prosperous  organization,  for  here  the  element  -of 
practical  physicians  proper  has  ettergeticalij  assumed  the  initiative  and  has  the  pre- 
]pooderanee. 

[In  no  country  of  the  world,  prohiildy,  has  the  principle  of  medical  "associations" 
^een  developed  so  widely  and  completely  as  in  the  United  States.  Hesides  the  almost 
lnnnmeral)le  state  and  county  medical  societies,  and  the  associations  connected  with 
our  iariit-r  cities,  tliere  were  in  1 8H4-H.')  the  followi n;:  "  National  Medical  Associations  ": 
The  American  Medical  Association,  organized  16)7;  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  1852;  American  Ophtbalmologieal  Society,  1864;  American  Otologica] 
43ocierj,  1868;  American  Neurological  Association,  1875;  Association  of  Medical 
Superintendents  of  American  Institution^  for  the  Insane;  American  Association  for 
•the  Cure  of  Inebriates,  1.S70;  American  Public  Health  Association,  1872;  American 
Gynecolojrical  Society.  187<l;  Afjsociation  of  Medical  OfTlccrs  of  American  Institutions 
for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Persons,  lS7(i;  Associatiun  of  American  Medical  Editors, 
1869;  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  1876;  American  Derniatol'igical 
Association,  1H76;  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  1876;  American  Laryngological 
Assoclaiion,  1878;  American  Surgical  Association.  1879;  National  Association  for 
the  Protection  of  the  Insane  and  the  Prevention  of  Insanity,  1880;  American  Climato- 
logiical  ABSOCiation.  IH8H.  In  the  same  year  there  were  no  less  than.  '^Q  local  medical 
j?oci»»ties  in  the  «Mty  of  New  York  alone.  Without  denying  certain  ndvantajes  con- 
nected with  such  a  thoroujrh  division  of  medipal  labor  in  our  hirtjer  cities,  the  ten- 
dency to  the  formation  of  petty  cliques  and  the  danger  of  running  specialism  '  to 
seed  are  very  manifest*  (H.)] 
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The  German  universities  havr  decreased  considerably  in  nnmb*r 
during  the  present  century.  In  1800  the  university  of  Ingolstadt  was 
abolished  and  united  with  that  of  Landshut.  which  in  1827  was  in  turn 
renioveii  to  Munich.  The  university  of  Fulda  ceased  to  exist  in  1804.  and 
the  fani<»ns  oki  univernity  of  Heiinstadt  in  1800.  Th*-  university  of 
Frankfrii I  on-the-Oder  was  in  1811  united  with  that  of  Bre«lau.  while  s 
year  earlier  the  university  of  lln  lm  wns  newly  founded.  In  isiC  the 
famous  university  of  Wittenburg  wixa  united  with  that  of  UikWv  The 
universities  of  Mayence  and  Aitdorf  died  out.  On  tho  otln  i  Haud  tbe 
univei-sity  of  Bonn,  abolished  in  1702,  was  restored  in  lsl>.  ttie  university 
of  Dorpat  was  revived  in  1802  nnd  tlip  university  of  Ziirich  was  founded 
in  1833.  Strassliniu'  ■^i'iw  its  k  storalion  to  its  native  land,  was  re- 
organized upon  the  Uerman  system  in  1872  ns  the  youngest  of  the  German 
universities —  it  is  in  fact  one  of  the  oldest.  The  German  universiti*^  of 
the  pre.sent  dav.  however,  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  precediug  century^ 
have  luM  lune  almost  unlversalh'  mere  places  for  the  study  of  special 
branches,  and  for  the  acquisition  of  the  knowle<hTe  nhsolutelv  re<juisite  for 
securintj  a  livelihood  (Fach-  und  Brodstudiums),  ami  tin  n  putiition  of  a 
.savant  frequently  casts  the  caiiins;  of  a  tefirl»er  into  the  shade.  They  an- 
no lonfjer  simple  institutions  of  instruction,  but  serve  likewise  as  plaet* 
for  investigation  —  a  vlinnge  which  began  to  manifest  itself  as  early  as  the 
18th  centur}',  Tliis  jH  culiarity  not  infrequently  works  to  the  disadvaiitu;^*.- 
of  their  educational  aims.  In  all  our  universities  too  the  clinical  or  prac- 
tical side  of  medical  education  is  largely  cultivated,  though  least  in  oper- 
ative measures.  All  are  supplitd  with  the  necessary  iostitutioos  aod 
laboratories,  which  are  open  to  the  students. 

Rpsidt'.**  the  institutions  ftlready  nH'ntioned,  iIip  nniverstty  of  Czprnowtt?  wa* 
opetifd  in  1875,  and  the  oldest  German  university  in  Piatruc  wh«  divith-d  inui  » 
Genuuii  uud  a  Czech  department  in  1882.  A  large  number  ol  Gennnn  univeriiue* 
WM  abo abolished*  ehiefly  by  Napoleon  I. :  Fanfjcircben  {aOerman-speaking  univir* 
sitj,  tfaoufih  located  in  Hungary)*  Bamberfr,  Olnfon  (I85H),  Calm.  Colofno,  Erfvrt. 
Treves,  Dillin>£en.  Paderborn,  Rititeln,  Salsburg^lAlO),  Dutsbnn;,  Butaow,  Berbor% 
(1817, -founded  15H4],  Lingen,  moat  of  them  us  we  tee,  located  in  tuwns  forming  tbe- 
residences  of  bishop>  The  cullivation  of  tlio  st  iencps  was  injured  tlit-reKy  H^t^oriph 
!>y  th<'  enlHrijetnent  of  the  surrivini:  iristitiitioiis  the  profe88or>  u^iiine'l  in  i nli^i«•r;(.^- 
and  income,  a  matter  in  whicii  the  represent&tiveit  of  the  univeri^ities  hnve  tokens 
lively  interest  in  our  centurj*.  On  tbe  other  hand,  tbe  French  Facultieii,  aMIthed 
during  the  Revolution,  were  restored  by  Napoleon  I.  and  Lonis  XVIIt,  bot  nov  fite 
FacuUtei  were  eetablished,  thejarittic,  medical  and  theological,  with  th«  philotopbical 
now  divided  into  two,  viz.,  the  Faculty  of  letters  and  philoio>;y.  poety.  geogtnipbfr 
history,  rhetoric  and  ueolo-^*.  and  the  Ftvcuhy  of  Sciences.  u>  which  wf*rr  nf^fi'jr.etf 
the  mathemnticHl,  meehnniciil  fttid  niU'  rri'  -.ci'-nces".  tojiether  with  piiih.sopiiy  la 
the  year  187.'»  a  retrogrude  movement  tuwanis  tlie  inediaval  division  ot*  umverjuiie* 
was  made  in  France  (as  at  an  earlier  period  in  Belgium),  by  the  establishment  of 
Ktate  and  so-called  free  antversities,  the  latter  of  which  belong  to  the  clergy  aod  ue 
similar  in  their  inOnence  and  evil  effects  to -the  clerical  univertitiee  of  an  eariier 
period.  We  see  h<  re  atcain  an  exemplification  of  Bockle's  remark,  that,  after  greet 
wars,  the  power  of  the  priests  always  increases. 
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During  the  course  of  the  present  oeotury  the  (rerman  univei-sitic& 
have  been  all  reorganized.  The  branches  of  natural  science  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  medical  professors  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  special 
teachers.  Gradually  instruction  in  these  branches  has  become  obligator)* 
upon  physicians,  and  accordingly  they  have  usurped  the  place  of  the  ear- 
lier philosophical  subjects  of  instruction,  to  the  advanta^  of  specialigm 
&acl  the  injury  of  the  general  education  of  the  students. 

The  subjects  of  medical  iiistrucfion  too  have  been  multiplied  (a  process  not  yet 
oiitirfly  tliii.shed),  urid  thus  the  theoretical  education  of  atuiients  is  presumed  to  be 
prornuted.    Hut  at  the  same  lime  the  deft^ctive  iustructiou  in  the  naiuriil  sciences 
physics.  chenit8tt7i  botany,  zoology.  comparalWe  Matomy,  And  for  a  long  time  also 
mineratosTjr)  produces  mnply  saperfieial  learning,  and  often  doee  more  harm  than 
good.    In  spite  of  the  prolottjiation  of  the  term  of  ttadj  (to  5 years),  and  in  apite  too> 
of  the  fact  that  the  clinical  ^Ifeem  of  instruction  is  everywhere  introduced,  practical 
education  on  lenvlnij  onr  iMiivcr^itips  Is  trifling,  for,  as  we  know,  the  students  in  u  few 
places  only,  betore  eiiterini;  upon  their  pructicfti  career,  are  enabled  to  learn  upon  the 
living  pHtient  huw  to  perform  any  operative  procedure  whatsoever.    And  as  lonji;  att 
the  Boat  eaamtnations  are  not  assigned  in  each  oonatrj  to  boards  of  examination 
iadependent  of  the  naiveraitiea,  the  free  choice  of  his  teacher,  so  veiy  important* 
indeed,  eo  CMential  to  the  practical  formation  of  the  fottire  physician,  and  the  actnal 
liberty  of  removBl,  are  lackiex<  although,  from  the  degradation  of  phjsiciani  to  ihe 
level  of  "  tradesmen'',  both  these  deficiencies  must  be  expected.    The  last  measure, 
however,  imperfecf  and  unjust  as  it  is,  .seems  in  the  lifrht  of  all  historical  experience, 
destined  necessarily  to  exercise  the  worst  inOuence  upon  medical  studies  and  pro> 
feasional  standing.   The  same  may  be  said  of  the  testiniouium  required  by  the 
aniveraities.  which  no  Ioniser,  as  heretofore^  entitles  a  daaaical  edncativn  only  to  the 
atady  of  medicine,  since  a  practical  school  education  is  now  sufficient  for  this  parpose* 
We  say  nothing  of  the  authorisation  of  female  students  of  medicine,  already  effected 
io  other  countries  and  commented  upon  fnvorably  by  some  of  our  German  teachers. 

("According  to  Dr.  John  S  Milliners,  there  had  been  cliurtereH  in  the  United  States 
up  to  the  year  1876  no  less  than  64  medical  schools,  of  which      were  still  in  opera- 
tion at  that  date.    The  more  important  of  these  schools  (omitting  those  founded 
dortng  the  18th  ceotary,  which  have  been  already  mentioned),  with  the  year  wheni 
their  first  diplomas  were  awarded,  are  as  follows:  Medical  Department  of  the 
rniversity  of  Maryland,  1H11 ;  Medical  Department  of  Yale  College,  1814  ;  Bowdoin 
College  and  Medical  School  of  Maine  (Brunswick),  1821 ;  Medical  School  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  (Charleston),  1^25;  Jefferson  Medical  Collefre  ( Philadelphia^  IWiB; 
Medical  College  of  GeorgiH  (Au<£ustrt).  183H:  Medical  Depurtiupnt  of  the  University 
of  Louisiana  (Xew  Orleans),  183o;  Medical  Departnieiii  of  the  University  of  Louis- 
▼itli*.         Albany  Medical  College,  1839;  Medical  College  of  Virginia  (Richmond). 
1839:  MKdical  Dept.  of  the  University  of  the  Ciiy  of  New  Yorlc.  1842;  St.  Louis 
Medical  Collejre,  184:i;  Rush  Medical  Colleire  (Med.  Dept.  Univ.  Chicafio).  Chicago, 
1844  ;  Medical  College  of  Ohio  (Cincinnati),  1821 ;  Cleveland  Medical  Collejre,  1844; 
Med.  Dppt   of  the  University  of  Michigan  (Ann  Arbor i.  ISjl  :  Med.  Dept.  of  the 
University  of  Nashville.  iN.Vi ;  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  (New  York  City  >,  1802. 
The  average  production  of  the  medical  colleges  of  the  United  States  in  the  seven 
years  187^1876  was  3400  "doctors"  per  annum.  The  vast  majority  of  our  medical 
schools  are  entirely  disconnected  from  any  other  institutions  of  learning,  though  a. 
few  preserve  a  nominal  connexion  with  certain  "  universiiies'*  or   colleges  ".  They 
are  merely  voluntary  associations,  receiving  no  aid  from  stale  or  municipal  aathori* 
ties,  rarely  poaaessed  of  any  endowment,  and  depending  for  their  support  upon  the- 
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■fees  of  their  ■^tndeiil";  As  ii  rule  tiothiii);  more  than  u  fail  rfHTim«in  «ehonl  edocativi 
is  required  as  a  preliuiitmry  to  iiiatrieuiatioii,  though  receniiv  the  Medicat  Dep«rtme9t 

-of  Harvard  ITniversitjr  ha^i  adopted  a  somewhat  more  thoroujcb  prelitnioarr  ex»a»»' 

•ation  and  a  graded  course,  with  the  anticipated  result  of  perceptibly  dimiaiflliiec  Uw 
qoantity,  and  perceptibly  improving  the  qnali^  of  its  medical  stndenta*  The  fioal 
examinations  are  everywhere  in  the  hands  of  the  professors,  and  the  traditioMi 
terrors  of  tlw  "  irrppii  room*'  exist  nmrc  in  anticipation  than  in  realitr.  The  ofi.»I 
t^rm  of  .-'tn'iy  required  for  gruduaiion  is  throf?  yrnrs.  Of  the  natural  *ri*>n«-i 
fhctnistry  t superticially  I  and  more  rarel}'  buiauy  alotu*  are  taujEht  In  muus  of  oar 
medical  schools  clinical  in^ttrucUon  is  merelj  nominal,  though  in  the  larjze  c)ti«»vtf7^ 
good  fiicilities  for  practical  education  are  afforded. 

The  practical  results  of  our  present  system  of  medical  instruction  naiarally  «air 

'largely  in  different  institutions.    In  all  of  them  the  fheortUctU  educAtion  of  t}>t 
student  is  inferior  to  that  imparted  by  the  European  universities.    I*rarticaUy.  ho* 
ever,  the  conscientious  pradtiafes  of  our  lar«:er  metropolitan  collptrps  nre  probtolj 
quite  as  coinpehMit  to  copf  with  disciiie  as  any  of  their  more  ln;zhly    i.  »\  iheoretiCalW 
educated  ICuropean  eoUeai^ueii.    In  many  of  the  hiualier  uolie^e*  the  re«uli6  are,  <«f 

'Ooarse,  far  less  successful,  and  the  new-iledged  **doetotr"  is  here  tnmed  looee  eysa 
the  world  to  gain  by  experience  what  he  fiiiled  to  acquire  from  the  aooiewhai  iD> 
•applied  bosom  of  his  alma  mater.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  ewtahliah- 
ment  of  "policlinical "  or  "  post-jrraduat  "   nedical  schooU*  in  many  of  our  Isr^f 

•  cities  ha=;  done  niach  to  supplement  the  deticiencies  of  our  minor  inj^tituti'ir*  ^.  ' 
medical  inatnictiim,  and  with  the  inereasint;  development  of  the  cotintry  .'ir  i  ;  : 
rapid  extension  of  facilities  of  communication,  it  may  be  reasonably  expecie.i  ih^; 
many  of  onr  Jll<sttpplied  and  iil'Snppr>rted  medical  schools  will  gradually  di^^pptir 
before  the  inexorable  demands  of  the  Darwinian  law.  There  is  genuine  eomfofttos 
in  the  reflection  with  which  Dr.  Billings  concludes  his  admirable  sketch  of  the  bolsry 
of  American  "  Literature  and  Institutions  "  during  the  fir>«t  century  of  our  KepiAlif. 
"We  h  ive  no  reason  to  boast,  or  to  be  aahame)  of  wl  at  we  have  thus  far  accon- 
plishe.l  ,  and  we  may  begin  the  new  century  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  to 
US  applies  the  brijtht  side  of  the  maxim  of  Cousin:    it  is  better  to  have  a  future 

.than  a  past'."  H.] 

3.  STdTEMS,  THEORIES  AVD  SOHOOLS'OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CEITUET 

From  the  history  of  cvory  coDturv,  and  ospeciully  Irnm  the  hi*toni- 
•of  medicine,  we  may  draw  the  oNpcrienee  that  tlie  reproseiiiat  i  ves  of  say 
<*poch  always  rejjard  it  as  certain  that  they  have  trodden  the  very  be*t 
paths  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  they  even  incline  to  Ihf 
assumption  that  they  alone  are  iu  possession  of  the  liii:he«it  attainaWo 
science  and  ot"  the  hest  methods  of  investigation,  indeed,  often  of  the  truth 
itself.  Tn  this  they  douhtleM*^  affirm  nothing  more  than  the  principie  cf 
evolution,  iu  virtue  of  which  the  living  and  the  present,  iu  contraat  to  tii« 

1.  I'hc  example  of  Harvard  has  also  already  Ih)»  ne  iniit  in  several  other  sch<H»ln,  ami 
the  demand  for  improvement  In  medical  education  Is  becoming  dally  moiv  and 
more  linportonato.  (U.) 

•2.  Of  these  the  earliest  was  the  "New  York  Polyclinic*',  organlxed  In  inw-Al  aad 

opened  in  IBSi*.    A  similar  institution  was  «>pened  in  Philadelphia  in  IttJ^  sad 

policlinical  schools  are  now  t(t  hv  fiuitul  in  iii<»sf  of  <.ui  !art;o  cities.  iM^ti  tu^tinnta 
tliese  schools  is  imparted  only  t<j  possessors  «>i  the  dijdoma  of  M.B.  ut  M.  i).  ^B.' 
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past,  place  tbemselvcii  in  (lie  forefront  of  tlu>  i  i<:iit  But  even  the  present 
is,  of  course,  onl}-  a  pbate  of  the  general  development  of  culture,  upon 
which  is  imposed  always  those  limitations  and  errors  which  have  ever 
existed  for  and  in  the  development  of  the  sciences,  as  in  that  of  humanity. 
That  this  is  (|uite  true  for  the  present  century  alno,  and  especially  ff)r  its 
inediciil  culture,  its  hist(->ry  lias  altiady  <U'ii)(m>traled.  It  is  no  more  IVee 
from  error  than  the  earlier  centuries,  ami.  indeed,  even  surpasses  them  in 
the  monstrosity  of  its  medical  docirinfs  In  this  conrn  \iou  we  ma}' 
merely  mention,  by  anlicipaliDn,  lonidopathy.  ikiidemacherism.  ideal 
j>.itholo<ry,  isopathy  etc.,  all  of  them  phenomena  of  our  century,  so  i>oabt- 
ful  of  iia  superiority.  The  changes  of  systems,  theories,  hypotheses  — 
(foethe  culls  the  hitter  hilLiUns  with  which  teachers  lull  their  pupils  U» 
sleep  —  and  methods  of  thought  constantly  recur  so  loni:  a.^  medicine 
exists,  and  are  the  expression  of  every  tendency  of  culture  and  of  tile  bent 
of  every  age  —  but  they  are  not  the  truth.  Hence  they  are  for  the  most 
part  maintained  only  during  their  period  of  floreaoence.  And  we  too  at 
the  present  day,  in  spite  of  tlie  nniveraal  domination  of  the  analytic 
niethod;  are  not  exempt  Arom  these  expressions,  and  daily  experience  that 
the  hypotheses  of  the  time  are  regarded  almost  as  so  many  truths,  while 
we  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  condemn  only  the  theories  of  the  {^ast. 

"As  reiEurds  tbe  stand  point  of  theoretic  medicine  uo  one  will  be  deceived.  .  .  . 
The  art  of  experimenting  prodncei  iMtrumenti,'  but  a  collection  of  experiments  i« 
never  made  a  Mienoe  by  inetrumenu.  .  .  .  Building  mniertal  is  thers  in  abun- 
dance, so  thut  we  can  »ciircely  see  the  ground  upon  which  the  structure  is  to  stand, 

but  the  fdrnmen  arc  dispuririi:  atnl  uncprtHin  nhniit  the  plan.  .  Indeed,  wo  arc 
led  to  think  ttiHi,  anionjK  the  sriences  which  have  for  their  subject  the  knowleii^'c  ol 
ntttare  and  her  forces,  medicine  assumes  the  lowest  place.  .  .  .  What  lies  very 
close  to  fancy  is  employed  as  a  bridjce ;  if  we  come  Mfitly  over  it,  we  let  it  fall  intO' 
rntn  behind  us,  instead  of  giving  it  a  secure  and  permanent  foundation ;  if  it  fails  to 
support  us,  we  lay  the  blame  upon  the  imperfection  of  the  science"  (Liehi);).  To  us 
the  followitisf  criticism  spcm'?  nlsoof  vnlue-  "Our  surjjery  in  2000  yejirs  bus  mnde 
briiiiutit  !i  1  viirifp-*  ;  tlic  spociul  scifncc  which  considers  the  in'crna!  rehitioiis  of  the 
body,  tnto  which  the  human  eye  cannot  look,  has  made  nutio ,  wc  i>iuud  face  to  face 
with  the  ssme  enigmss  as  did  oar  forefstfiers (Bismarck). 

The  systems  of  an  earlier  da \  were  longer-lived;  we  need  recall  but 
those  of  the  Dogmatists  and  of  «i:ii('n.  In  modern  times  they  are  l)('cx)in- 
ing  more  ephemeral.  While  the  systems  of  Theuphrastus,  of  the  latro- 
chemists  and  the  latro-physicists  lasted,  on  the  average,  a  century,  the 
most  highly  prized  systems  of  the  18th  century  endured  scarcely  more 
than  a  qaarter  of  this  period.  Indeed,  many  of  our  own  day  scarcely  last 
more  than  a  oouple  of  deoennia,  and  are  outstripped  only  by  the  reroln- 
tions  in  therapeutic  methods,  so  that  Gutskow  could  say  "  Medical  men 
devise  new  systems  every  day*'. 

So  long  as  the  final  cause  and  the  forces  of  life  itself,  healtbj'  as  well 
as  diseased,  are  unknown  —  and  in  truth  this  will  always  be  the  case,  for 
here  the  maxim  of  Marcus  Anreltus,  Jrr  ffdv  6is6Xi^^t^f  ever  holds  good  — 
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so  lonj^  will  medicine  be  compelled  U)  occupy  itself,  as  it  has  d<Mt  for 
thousands  of  years,  with  the  changes  of  hypothes^  and  tbeorie«.  Mock 
<;rror  and  little  truth  is  here  jigain  the  lot  of  humanity.  Systems,  theories 
and  methods  of  investigation,  however,  tlisappeur  like  the  races  fruiu  whicii 
they  si)riug  ;  things  alone  remain  ever  the  same,  and  concemine  these, 
systems  busy  themselves,  and  over  tbeoi  they  dispute  in  the  cour^-  uf  lue 
history  of  culture,  with  methods  constunlly  changing,  yet  from  time  to 
time  recurring  to  some  earlier  path.  Ideas  about  lliinirs,  and  the  method* 
of  expressing  these  ideas,  separate  and  distinguish  characteristically  thr 
UittercnL  epochs  of  civilization.  What  the  struggling  present  coi»si<Jert 
the  highest  point  ever  attainable,  or  perhaps  only  thus  ftir  attataed,  this 
the  history  of  the  future  may  readily  disregard,  as  it  has  done  with  so 
manjr  similar  views  of  the  past  The  phases  of  development  of  huraaDity 
in  history  are  various.  Humanity  itself  and  its  essence  alone  remain  ud- 
changed.  The  latter  is  uninterrupted  development  to  an  object  and  end 
for  us  inscrutable,  but  which,  at  all  events,  excludes  the  possession  of 
4X>mplete  truth.  For.  according  to  the  profound  maxim  of  Leasing,  ooly 
the  straggle  for  the  truth  is  the  portion  of  humanity.  History,  hoiveter. 
is  the  onl}*  mirror  in  which  we  can  and  must  regard  the  present,  with  Hi 
systems  and  methods. 

The  Svstkms,  Theories  and  Schools 

of  the  10th  century,  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  them,  are  rooted  is 
the  soil  of  the  1 8th  century,  which  was  so  fertile  in  such  phenomena. 
Indeed  their  cradle  was  often  placed  in  the  later  years  of  the  latter  cen- 
tury.  Such  was  preeminently  the  case  with  the  so-called 

a.  Theory  of  Excitement, 

a  simple  modificatioD  of,  or  if  yon  will,  an  improvement  upon,  Bmocaiaih 
ism.   Its  founder  was  the  highly  intelleotnal 

JoHANR  Andreas  Roksohlaub  (1768-1835). 

He  was  born  in  Ldchtenfels,  near  Bamberg,  and  was  originally  a  stodeot  ti 
theology  before  devoting  himself  to  medicine  in  Bamberg  and  Wfirsbarg.  Oradeatiag 
at  the  age  of  27  ^earti  he  was  made  in  the  same  year  extraordinary  profeesor.  mud  m 

179^  ordiiinry  prnfessor  in  Rambprjr,  and  physician  tn  tlio  hospitnl  in  that  p!sr« 
under  Marcus.  'I'heuce  he  was  called  in  1802  to  I^ndshiit,  uiul,  after  thu  ahoii^linit^rjt 
of  that  uaiversity,  to  Munich.  In  1824  he  was  pensioned,  and  in  15^4  got  nd  ot  b>' 
the  isrant  of  the  title  of  "  Hofralh",  in  place  of  the  position  of  medical  coaaeellor 
wbicb  be  bad  enjipyed  aince  1804.  Hia  chief  works  were:  Untemehttages  Hbcr 
Pathogenie,  oder  Einleitung  In  die  Heilkunde'*  1798-1800.  3  vob.;  "  Lebfbeeb  dcr 
Nosologic  ",  1801 ;  "  Magazin  far  VervollkommnunK  der  theoretixchen  uod|wabtieebf» 
Heilkunde".  The  latter  jonrnal,  publislied  fioni  1790,  had  orij^inallv  manr  cnI?iiboP' 
ators,  but  lost  thorn  through  Rocsclilaub's  qunrrelsomenei$8,  bo  that  he  hnally  'tfwd 
alone  and  the  journal  <  ollapsed  in  1803;  "  Erstcr  Entwurf  einea  Lebrbuchs  jrf 
allgcmeineu  laterie  und  ihrer  Propudeutik ",  1804;  "  Lehrbuch  der  besondern 
Noeologie,  latreastologie  and  laterie*',  1807. 
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The  doctrine  of  excitement  vvus  a  theory  of  solidiBm,  ft  doctrine  which 
"'  cDdeavored  to  mould  into  one  the  errors  of  Brown  and  the  fancies  of 
Schelling."     According  to  this  theory,   life  depends   upon  imtability. 
which,  however,  is  inherent  in  the  orj^unism  as  an  independent  capacity. 
Thus  two  things,  irritahility  and  organization,  are  taken  into  consideration, 
while  Brown  recognized  the  former  aU)ne.    Life  also  is  a  condition  not 
-onl}'  enforced  from  without.  l»ut  also  springing  from  wittiin.  Kxcitabiliiy. 
on  its  part,  is  divided  into  susceptibility  to  irritation  and  reaction  against 
it.    These  two  in  fact  represent  one  principle  on!}',  but  are  to  he  distin- 
j^iiished  in  idea.    The  grade  t>l  irritability  tictermines  the  condition  and 
behavior  of  the  body.     Bodilv  health  consists  lu  moderate  irritation  and 
moderuU:  excitability,    (^ualiuilive  alterations  of  parts,  acconlingly.  are 
not  taken  iino  ronsidcration.    Disease,  on  the  contrary,  is  either  a  devia- 
tion from  thul   uieuunn  condition  upwards  =  hyperstheiiiu  ^  instead  of 
Brown's  sthenia),  or  downwards  =  asthenia,  or  a  disproportion  between 
irritation  and    excitability.     Asthenia   again   is  divided  into  direct  — 
absolutely  —  <>i  indirect  —  relatively — too  slight  irritation,  and  a  condi- 
tion consisting  in  a  combination  of  both.    The  second  variet}"  is.  for  the 
most  part,  a  .setpiela  of  hypersthenia.    The  highest  grades  of  asthenia  are 
causes  of  death.    There  is  no  such  thing  as  disease  of  the  lluids  of  the 
body,  though  there  is  a  corruption  of  tiiesc.    This  Roeschlaub  endeavors 
to  prove  as  follows  : 

*'  That  btwly  only  can  be  called  orjjanic,  which  has  the  capacity,  of  its  own  inde- 
pendent  activity,  to  aUminister  certain  functions.  To  administer  a  function  in  this 
wAj  it  is  necessary  thai  such  a  substance  shall  poneis  the  capacity  to  generate  active 
moUoQB  of  its  parts.   Now  fluid  sabstonces  are  those  whose  constitnent  parts  are 

movable  upon  each  other  by  any,  never  so  slitzbt,  motife  force,  are  simptf  capable  of 
suffering  passive  motions.  Hence  rigid  bodies  alone  can  generate  nrtivo  motions, 
while  (ii^ease.  as  a  cnndifion  of  tlif  or;iaiiism,  muf^t  be  drtprm inpd  lioni  all  or  cC'i  t:iin 
of  its  piirts.  The  lhii(i.s,  howp\  i'r.  us  not  orfrnnic,  cannot  be  called  parts  of  the  organ- 
ism, iience  the  name  ofdisea.se  cannot  be  applied  to  the  changes  which  arise  in  the 
fiaids  of  the  orisanism."   (See  Roblfs.) 

Besides  ditesse,  there  is  an  "  indisposition which  has  for  its  object'  not  the 
organism,  but  the  fanctions. 

Roefloblaub  too  is  one  of  the  flnt  who  taught  in  Oermanj  that  "Die* 
ease  is  not  the  opposite  of  health,  and  that  the  limits  arbitrarily  drawn 
between  pathology  and  physiology  must  be  swept  away."  This  definition 
was  subsequently  adopted  especially  by  Henle  and  Virchow,  and  was  looked 
npon  as  new,  though  it  was  not  really  so. 

To  his  original  theory  Roeschlaub  subsequently  added  a  chemical  or 
qualitative  potency,  oxygen,  so  as  not  to  avoid  entirely  the  alterations 
of  quality.  In  his  ftirther  course  he  inclined  towards  natural  philosophy, 
then  to  mysticism  and  theosophy,  and  finally  made  the  confession  —  for 
once  an  honest  Sj'sbematist  —  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his  whole 
theory.  In  this  position  of  honesty  he  stands  almost  alone,  but  fhmishes 
undeniable  evidence  of  great  penetration  and  moral  power. 
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Roeschluiib  laid  down,  aa  the  quintessence  of  his  doctrine,  tiiirty  80>callcd  kwi 

of  excilabiluv  ; 

1.  Wjfhodt  nil  itrltiuit  tin-re  is  no  irritation, 

2.  Witljout  irritation  no  excitement. 

U.  Without  irritability  no  irritatiou  and  likewise  no  excitement. 

4.  Without  irritability  no  vital  fonclion. 

5  Irritation  stands  and  falls  with  the  irritant.  . 

•i.  Equally  powerful  irriiants  occasion  greater  irritation  the  greater  tbe  exciia- 

bilil.v. 

7.  Tbe  greater  the  e.vcitiil>iiit  \ ,  j^o  uiucli  tiie  less  msy  be  tlie  irritant  to  produce 
considerable  excitement  and  cobTerselr. 

8.  Every  irritailon  diminishes  excitability  etc. 

•-disti actions  in  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  our  present  knowledge,  we  can  recofE* 
nixe  nothiiijs  but  simple  int:(>nuity. 

The  number,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  importance,  of  the  followen 

of*  the  theory  of  excitement  was  considerable.    Still  the  adhesion  of  many 

was  brief.    Among  others  the  lulhesion  was  not  pure.  i.  e.  their  own  ideas. 

those  of  the  humoral  |)atbolo;ry.  of  tiatural  philosophy,  or  the  doctrines 

of  Reil  etc.,  were  united  with  those  of  Roeschlaub.    The  most  mcTnonthle 

of  the  partisausof  Roescblaub's  systeoi  were;  the  prematurely  deceased 

and  talented 

LuD.  H.  C.  >iiKM£V£R  (^1775-18U0  ;  Materialicu  zur  EnneguDgstheorie 
eU'.,  1800)  ; 

Ki'KT  Sfr£nuel.  The  best  kuowu  parlisan  of  the  theory  of  excite- 
inent  wns 

Ai'ALBKRT  FKiKPHirff  M.\H(  I  S  (175S-181t!)  of  Arolsun. 
a  ph3'Hician  in  Bauiber)^  after  177^  and  ordinary  physician  of  tlie  prince-bi^ihop. 
Though  a  Jew  by  birth,  he  became  a  teacher  in  1795  and  finally  director  of  tbe 
"Schole  fiir  Leibarxte".  Subsequently  be  became  one  of  the  Brsl  panisana  of  the 
natural  philosophical  school,  and  finally  a  devotee  of  the  throry  of  inflammatioa,  a 
forerunner  of  Boniliaud,  who  treated  and  maltreated  with  bleeding  everjihing  and 
everybody. 

A.  L.  Kr.nst  Horn  (1774-1848)  of  Brunswick, 
where  he  taught  after  subKequenlly  a  teacher  in  Wittenl)er<:  and  Krlnn^en,  and 

Hnally,  after  the  founding  of  the  univerHity,  in  Berlin,  was  an  eminent  UDiversiiy 
professor.   "  Horn's  Arcfaiv  "  was  for  a  long  time  an  influential  organ. 

Friedr.  Wilu.  von  Hoven  (17G0-1838)  of  Ludwigsburg, 
tlie  home  of  many  eminent  men,  a  friend  of  the  regimental  phjneian  Schiller'  of  the 
"Karlsebale"  hero,  for  a  long  time  professor  in  Wurxburg,  and  snbsequentlj  medical 
counsellor  in  Ansbach  and  Nuremberg. 

Adolph  Christ.  Hkikbich  Hkmkk  (1775-1845),  professor  of  legil 
medicine  in  Erlaogeo ;  the  historian  A.  F.  Hecker,  L.  J.  K.  Mende,  tbe  flist 

and  last  eminent  teachers  of  slato-mediclne ;  J.  H.  Miiller  (''System  der 
gesammteii  Heilkunde  nach  ihr  Erregungstheorie",  4  vols.);  Ludwig 
Christ.  Wilhelm  Cappel  (1771-1803),  professor  in  Oottingen  ;  the  learnod, 
and  ID  his  day  highly  esteemed,  Job.  Wtlbolm  Heftirich  Coaiadi  (1780- 

I.  His  monthly  sahtry  was  30.80  marks  ($7.39). 
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1801)  of  Marbnm.  inofossor  in  tli;it  city,  in  HeHlolberir  and  after  ls23  in 
Gottingen  (••Beitriige  zur  Krir^iiiiiLristlieorie,  IMC'  ';  •(irmulriss  (U  r  I'utho- 
locjio  und  Therapie";  medical  encyclopfedia  and  methodology,  both  re- 
£)iiiited  aevcral  times,  etc.);  J.  Jos.  Doemliug,  professor  in  WUrzburg, 
JKschcnmayer  and  iiiany  otliers. 

The  practitioners  and  eclectics  especially  were  important  (jpponents 
of  the  theory  of  excitement.  At  tlicir  head  we  may  place  the  Leasing  of 
medicine. 

JoHANN  SriKOLiTZ  (17C7-1840)  of  Arolscn,  one  of  the  clearest  and 
t  annest  of  minds,  an  eminent  and  highly  esteemed  physician  and  the 
founder  of  etiological  diagnonis. 

Stiegiit/.  iiad  Htu<li»-d  iti  Gottiii^en,  Hlieiwnrda  settled  id  HaiiDvcr,  where  in  \^02 
he  Wtts  appointed  cuurt  physician,  in  I80<j  ph^sician-in  ordinarj,  m  IH20  "  HolVath 
and  died  in  the  officen  of  medical  counsellor  and  president  of  the  mcdicnl  bonrd. 

Besides  Brunonianism,  including  the  theory  of  excitenieuL,  Stieglitz 
with  great  sagacity,  calmness  and  dexterity  also  opposed  homceopathy  and 
aoimal  magnetism.  Kegardiug  the  former,  i.  e.  the  theory  of  excitement, 
he  said :  "It  is  not  surprising  that  alasolately  notbingr  is  cleared  up,  and 
that  practical  Icnowledge  is  neither  enriched  nor  improved  by  these  Bru- 
nonian  refinements.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  one  only  saving  system  !" 
Stich  was  his  judgment  on  theories  in  general !  —  Towards  the  end  the 
politic,  ingenious  and  ^^diplomatic" 

Christ.  Wilbklm  von  Hufeland  (1762-1836)  of  Langensalza;  son 
of  a  physician  in  Weimar,  also  entered  the  lists  in  opposition  to  the  theory 
of  excitement. 

Hufeland  was  originally  a  practitioner  in  Weimar,  then  became  professor  in 
Jena  and  finally  in  Berlin.   In  the  latter  city  he  was  made  slate-counsellor,  became 

a  very  popular  physician  and  was  finally  appointed  physiciiin-in  ordinary.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  fnmnti-^  ]>Iiysii  iati';  of  his  finif,  arid  has  reniaiiicil  k itown  to  a  wide 
circle  down  lt>  the  prej^ent  day ,  |mi  t  iciilnrly  ilirfniuh  liis  "  Makroliiiiik  ".  In  science 
he  always,  with  the  beat  of  inteniionH,  tilied  the  rCtle  oi  a  mediaior,  but  was  thus 
broQjeht  into  conflict  with  almost  all  theorists,  and  yei  by  the  aid  of  his  powerful 
"  Bibllothek "  and  his  "  Journal  his  firmness  and  consistency,  he  was  enabled  to 
control  the  disputants.  He  was  one  of  the  busiest  of  practitioners  and  a  vety  fruitful 
author. 

Ho  wrote:  "To  hira  who  fails  to  make  u  lelinion  of  du;  litaliiit:  art  it  is  the  most 
cheerless,  wearisome  and  thankless  art  upon  earth ;  indeed,  in  him  it  must  become 
the  greatest  frivolity -and  a  mu.  .  .  And  wl»t  is  it  with  many?  Nothing  but  a 
simple  speculation,  a  means  for  makinfc  a  f<Hlnne,  for  acquiring  wealth  and  honor, 
at  most  araoniE  the  better  minds  a  system  of  investij^rating  nature!"  The  latter, 
according  to  the  prn<:ramme  of  ihc  '"  HHtmal  scicDliflc  sthcol",  is  its  posiiion  nt  the 
ppf^s^'iit  ilay. — "Huf(?Iiiiid  belonged  to  those  mediatorial  iialiires,  who,  without  being 
very  productive  themselves,  possess  the  gift  of  modesty,  of  recognizing  the  services 
of  others,  and  yet  have  talent  enough  of  their  own  not  to  stand  in  the  shade.  He 
had  a  noble,  warm  and  most  benevolent  heart.'*  (Koblranseh,  **  Erinnerungen.'*) 
Hnfeland  also  possessed  strong  penetration,  as  is  shown  by  his  saying:  "Successful 
treatment  requires  only  one  third  science  and  two  thirds  of  savoir  faire." 
55 
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Christian  Heiubicu  Ppapp  (1773-1852)  of  Stuttgart, 
ft  puinloftlie  "  Karlbcliule"  (like  his  conniryman  G.  F.  Jaeger,  17^15-1660.  the  fmthn 

of  ihe  speculative  "  Discoverer  of  the  soul     which  w»s  supf  oi^od  to  manifest  ii^tlf  \-\ 
'  evil  exhalations),  from  17^7  a  prnrp5>or  in  Kiel  ".I.  Hrown's  Sjrstem  der  Ueilkunde 
''Revision  der  Gnindsatze  des  Brown  eelieii  Sv-tf-rns"  fU\) 

Phil.  Kari-  Hartmann  ( 1773-1 83(1  i  of  IIt  iliL«'ii>tadt. 
professor  of  iieaeriil  patholi»>;v  in  Vienna  and  a  famous  teacher  r  Analyse  de» 
Brovti'ticheii  Sjatems",  "Theorie  der  Krankheit"). 

Alexander  von  Humboldt.  The  eminent 

FRiEDRibH  LtrDWiG  Kretsig  (1770-1839). 
first  professor  in  WiUenberK,  where  he  I'oanded  an  anibulatorj  eliiiic.  then  ph^siciaa- 
in  ordinary  nnrl  professor  in  Drt  xden  ("S.vstfm  der  prskt.  Ueilkunde".  "Krankheiiea 

des  Herzens"!  Kreysin  first  demonstrHtcd  endocarditis  (long  before  Fiouillnud  ■  and 
WHS  ac<junint»"l  witls  deft  cti»  of  the  enrdiiic  vahf  s  ihouuh  not  with  their  dia^nosif. 
inasuMK'h  ns  he  was  not  in  possession  of  hum  uitittion.  I  he  so  caile<l  purring 
tretU'*r"  (fr<»mi88ement  eataiie)  was  also  known  to  him  hefore  Laennec.  and  h« 
likewise  recojsnized  rheoroatism  as  a  cause  of  di^fasetiof  the  heart  ifaeioie  Itouiitsudi. 
—  Also  the  injteuious.  but  eccentric 

Karl  Jos.  Wimdischuann  (1775-I83l>)  of  Mayence. 
who,  in  consonance  with  his  coui>e  of  studj-,  was  sometime**  profef>Forof  philo^ophJ. 

sometimes  of  medici  111  .  and  for  a  long  time  physician  inordinarv  of  the  elector  of 
Marence  in  Aschjiffenjiur ln'Ioriiied  nfnont:  fhf  n|)po!i»'nts  of  tlie  theory  of  excite- 
ment. He  emhrnced  Me.sini'i  isni,  and  desired  to  rennit<*  reliirion  nnd  inedieine  \n 
their  original  lelaiioni',' while  in  deep  Catholic  failh  (the  "  fa^hion  "  in  ilii^  day  of 
romance,  and  adopted  even  bj  vnnny  Protestants  of  that  time)  he  rejsarded  mental 
diseases  as  results  of  Adnm*R  sin  ^tc.  Originally  one  of  the  lllummati  and  a  Free- 
mason, he  became  a  follower  of  .Seheliitii:  and  a  Homanci>t'  w  ho  dii^cn^Md  ihehistorieal 
'!<"  *  h'|,rneju  of  nirdtrinr>  n^rnantienHy  and  ingeniously.  I'tif  riDt  \e'y  prof«;uiidlv. 
iiib  chiet  tule  to  fume  must  re>t  upon  the  fact  that  he  wh?-  the  tt  aciier  and  patmn  of 
Franz  liopp,  the  son  of  the  elector's  commibiiary  and  the  trealor  of  conij  araiive 
grammar  and  the  science  of  languaiie. 

WxNZEL  Aloys  Stctz  (1772-180r>),  h  pliysiciAn  at  Gmiind  in  ^wabta, 
still  known  for  his  treatment  of  tetanus  with  opium,  nitrate  of  potash  internally  and 
potash  baths,  and  the  peripatetic,  ingenious 

GeoRQ  Crristian  Gottlieb,  baron  Wedekind  (17UU1831),  of 
QOttingeD, 

professor  in  Mnyence  and  then  ordinnry  physician  of  Ludwig  f.  in  Darmstadt,  also 

an  opponent  nf  honKcopathy.  as  well  ns 

CbRisT.  Gottfried  Ori  nicr  in  Ji-nn, 
and  many  other  physicians  who  still  belongod  ent  iroly  U)  the  spirit  of  tbe 

18tb  contiirv,  wore  opponents  of  the  the<.iy  of  excitement 

A  far  worse  oHshoot  of  llie  BruiK)iii;iii  thcMiy.  :ilts<)hit«'ly  balef^il  in  its 
application  to  practice,  was  the  so-calleU  '  ^ew  Italian  Theory"  of 

1.  Like  l.'iiii.:'-!.'!-,  wliii  e\|>fi';c(l  leiiuii  1; aM--      v;nitaue<  for  the  ^'wk  fn'iii  -.'iiiiV. 

3.  The  German     ilonniiitiker  '  is  a  follower  oi  ine«liieval  taste  in  art  and  litera- 
ture.  (II.  J 
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b.  Stimoio  and  (jontrastimolo, 

which  had  for  ite  author  Olovanni  Rasori  (17U2-1837)  of  Milan.  This  wae 
s  genuine  blot  upon  the  healing  art  beyond  an}*  other  of  the  various  sjs- 
tenia,  however  strongly  the  same  charge  might  be  made  also  against  the 
latter.  In  this  we  see  again  that  long  centuries  of  experience  and  the 
venerable  conclusions  of  great  minds  may  at  times  be  utterly  lost  to  pos- 
terity, and  in  times  too  which  believe  they  may  boast  of  the  highest  intel- 
ligence. And  poor,  sick  humanity  must  ever  supply  the  material  of  inves- 
tigation  for  such  theoretical  systems  (constructed,  we  may  admit,  with  the 
best  of  intentions)  and  for  tlie  therapeutics  based  thereupon !  Far  worse 
too  than  the  theories  and  hypotheses  themselves  aie  in  this  case  the 
methods  of  treatment  founded  upon  them,  though  fortunately  such  has 
been  the  fact  with  comparatively  few  s^'stems. .  Among  these  few  positively 
dangerous  systems  belonged,  however,  as  the  following  examples  will  show, 
the  theory  of  stimoio  and  oontrasttroolo. 

Ra»ori  had  studied  ratidicine  in  Parma,  his  native  citj*.  and  in  t)i<*  iieiishUorinfC 
PisH.    ile  ilien  adopted  in  KiiKlanii  the  lirunonisn  theory,  and  after  practising  for  a 

time  ill  Milan,  tniiuht  this  theory  in  lii-^  lectures  as  h  professor  in  Puvia,  a  position 
wliicli  he  A'n\  not  lon'jr  occupy.  Aft'-r  the  t; nnsformntion  of  I'pper  Italy  into  the  so- 
cttlled  Ci^al  pi  til-  Uepublic  lie  oecn  pi»  <i  a  higli  atlnjiin*iUati\ c  p(»>iiion  in  Mihui,  from 
winch  he  was  called  in  I^<00  todevdie  hi^attentigu  loan  epideiiiicot  typhus,  which  had 
broken  out  in  Genua.  On  this  occasion  he  found  such  bad  results  from  the  Bruno- 
nian  treatinent  that  he  Abandoned  it  and  invented  his  own  theory,  wbiob,  as  chief  of 
a  cliuic  in  Blilan  in  1807,  he  then  zeatouslj  supported,  though  onfj  in  his  lectures 
and  minor  writings.  After  Upper  Italy  fell  into  the  possejision  of  Anstria,  Rnf^ori  was 
kept  in  pri-jon  for  four  years,  hut  wn«  then  resfnit  d  tti  hi^  position  af  Milim,  and 
retained  it  until  his  (ii_'uth.  The  chief  work  upon  his  tiieory  wn?  ••iitith'd  "i'ella 
nuova  doitrina  medicu  Itaiiana.  Prolusione  aiie  le/ioni  di  clinica  niedica  neiia  P. 
Universita  di  Boloirna  per  V  anno  1816-17  del  Professore  Giacomo  Tommnsini. 
Firenze,  1817." — Rasori  himself  first  published  bis  views  jn  bis  ttanslation  (1^^*^)  of 
Erasmus  Darwin's  '*Zoonomia'*.  It  was,  however,  his  numerous  pupils  in  Italy  who 
chiefly  diffused  his  doctrines  in  writings.  —  In  Germany  the  Rasorian  theory  was 
introduced  to  nr>tice  by  W.  Wagner  in  his  "  Krilische  Uarstellunii  der  Lehre  vom 
Contrastimnlu3.    Berlin,  1H1!I." 

On  the  whole,  the  doctriiif  of  Rasori  too  is  merely  a  new  edition  of 
the  system  of  the  Methodists,  so  oflen  set  forth,  only  it  had  deteriorated  in 
practice. 

Rasori  assumeB  a  dinthesis  di  stimoio  (diathesis  sthetiica  of  Brown, 
status  strictus  of  tliu  Methodists)  and  a  diathesis  di  contrastimolo 
(diathesis  asthenica  of  Brown,  status  laxus  of  the  Methodists),  but,  in 
contrast  to  Brown,  teaches  that  the  diathesis  di  stimoio  is  the  most  fre- 
quent. To  this  he  adds  (again  differing  from  Brown)  a  local  stimulation, 
which  passes  over  into  a  uoik  i-:d  diathesis,  a  <liathesi8  di  stimoio,  unless  it 
is  speedily  removed.  In  the  diathesis  di  stimoio  the  organic  fibre  is  irri- 
tated and  contracted.  The  symptoms  of  this  condition  are,  among  others, 
spasms,  contracted  and  quick  pulse,  active  delirium  etc.,  while  in  the 
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cadnver  are  fouii<l  a  contraeteil  and  bloodless  heart,  and  tense,  deep-red 
muscles.  In  the  diuLhesis  di  contrast! raolo  on  section  wo  find  tlio  hfart 
filled  wiLli  blood,  losether  with  paleness  and  llateiditv  of  its  tibn-s.  ami  :is 
symptoms  during  lit'u,  relaxation  of  the  organic  til  ires,  a  we:ik  pui.->e,  nug- 
ing  in  the  enrs.  cpiiet  delirium,  anxiety,  8oj)or.  Pain,  tetanus,  constipation, 
mucub-  ami  wuiui  fever  are  to  be  considered  expressions  of  local  irritation. 

The  diagnosis  of  thetvc  diatheses,  singularly  enouizb.  cannot  be  made 
from  the  symptoms,  but  solely  from  the  remedies  which  )»eijefit  them  or 
make  them  worse,  a  doctrine  similar  to  that  of  Radeniaclier.  thuULih  the 
latter  from  the  elli(  acy  of  his  remedial  agents  reasoned  back  to  the  <iis- 
euseh  uuiued  alter  them. 

There  arc  ext<M  luo  and  inleniul  irritants.  Among  the  iuiler  belorj^s 
the  blood,  which  is  likewise  the  most  general  iii  ilaiit,  while  among  counter- 
jrntuutii  ure  classed,  lymph,  bile,  urine,  gastric  juice  etc. 

Venesection  i:9  to  be  retrarded  as  the  most  reliablf  diaunuslic  mean*. 
If  it  is  beneficial,  the  diathesis  di  stimolo  is  present  and  remedies  may  l>e 
selected  accordingly.  For  the  aLiauimenl  of  the  dia<riiosis.  however,  vene- 
section .should  not  be  practised  more  liian  twice.  If  this  measure  proves 
injurious,  the  diathesis  di  contrastimolo  exists. 

All  remedies  which  act  in  accord  with  a  venesection  which  has  proved 
benelicial  are  likewise  suitable  to  opjxjse  the  stimolo.  Among  these  con- 
trastimulants  belong  musk,  alcohol,  camphor,  cinchona,  ijpiura,  ethereal  oil, 
ammonia  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  stimulants  are  aconite,  nux 
vomica,  belladonna,  cotfee,  tea,  digitalis,  chamomile,  iron,  jalap,  gamboge, 
ipecac,  castoreum  etc.  —  The  individual  remedies  in  both  these  classes  are 
of  equal  value,  though  a  few  among  them  have  an  eminently  s|HH-*ific  action 
upon  special  organs,  so  that  e.  g.  digitalis  acts  upon  the  heart,  l>elladonDa 
upon  the  brain  and  vessels  etc.  If,  however,  a  remetly  acts  too  |)owerfully. 
in  other  words  if  the  irritant  acts  less  powerfully  than  the  irritation  of  the 
remedy,  this  fact  is  shown  by  the  unfavorable  action  of  the  drug.  If  e.  g. 
the  contrast! mulus  of  the  drug  is  stronger  than  the  irritation,  pain  in  the 
stomach,  vomiting  etc.  occur.  —  Huge  doses  of  medicine  were  often  admin- 
istered, as  e.  g.  1.  4  grammes  of  gamboge  for  diarrhcea,  60-90  grammes  of 
saltpeter  per  diem  etc. 

Difieaaes  are  divided  iDto: 

1.  Infectious  diseases  with  the  diathesis  e  stimolo,  e.  g.  syjihilis^ 
itch  etc.; 

2.  £pidemic  diaeaaea  arisfag  (torn  mhuiiD,  e.  g.  diarrhcra,  typhus  - 

3.  Hereditary  diseases,  e.  g.  phtbisia,  scroftila,  epilepsy  ; 

4.  Diseases  arising  from  accidental  causes. 

The  following  clinical  histories  will  serve  to  show  how  patients  were 

"treated"  in  accordance  with  this  theory* : 

Syphilis. 

"(liuseppina  Vigano  of  Btti*6trii,  micd  27  .stoutly  huilj.  luis  hitherto  t-njoTeti  the 
best  of  healih.    She  came  to  the  ciiiiic  un  Aug.  ^i,  fenring  iliai  the     philttic  child 
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which  8He  was  nursing  had  infeeted  lu-r  Fanes  good  and  jjivps  esidcucf  ot  heHlth, 
the  reinaiDder  of  tb«  skin  sotnewhut  pule,  appetite,  pulse  and  all  the  fuuctiou^  normal^ 
the  ni|>ple«  on  both  sides  slightly  sore,  sniftll  ulcers  npon  the  child's  lips.  Ordered 
spare  diet,  a  pound  and  a  half  of  wheaten  bread  and  two  eggs  per  diem.  Anjc.  4 ; 
extracUim  aconiti  et  pulv.  herb,  aconiti  aa  8  grammes  (io  the  original  the  old  medical 
wet«;hts  nro  employ  «  dl  in  12  pills  —  Aii^r.  5  •  yenpral  condition  nnrhanj;pd,  thp  snme 
medication.  —  An^:  (i ;  geneml  cdiiditiun  tlic  saiiic.  Ordfrrd^ — fXtrjitt.  aconiti  et 
herb,  aconili  aa  12  gnimme8. — Aug.  7  :  the  local  iruuUle  contiuui-.s.  general  condition 
the  same:  extract,  aconiti  IS  grammes.  — Avg.  8:  appetite  impaired,  skin  and  eyes 
somewhat  jeltow :  ext.  aconiti  24  itrammes. — Au(t.  9:  jaundice  more  apparent:  ext. 
aconiti  SIO  grammes.  -  August  10:  melanicterus,  vomitiii<r,  pain  in  tlie  stomach*  loss  of 
appetite,  the  unfortunate  patipnt  is  forced  to  keep  her  bed:  ext.  Hconiti  30  grammes. 
— ^Augii<«t  1 !  :  nnnsea  ha<^  p<  r>isti  d  dm  iii):  the  pnst  tiiyhf,  vomiting  and  delirium  make 
their  appearance,  vision  \ii  reported  diMiurbed,  voice  iiusky  and  weak :  ext.  acouiti 
15  grammes.  —  August  12:  has  had  a  very  restless  night,  patient  tormented  with 
great  solTering,  left  her  bed  and  could  not  get  back  again  without  help.  The 
medicine  is  (at  last!)  suspended  and  nothing  is  administered.  Towards  evening 
votcelpss.  soporose.  clo«!ed  eyes,  trismiH,  convuli^tons.  dyspna'i,  very  rapid,  irregular 
pul.>-(',  dry.  lmr.sli  skin.  Ordered  —  venesection  to  one  pint  (!.f.  August  13:  body 
ies)«  jaundiced,  but  the  other  symptoms  aggravated.  Belly  distended,  the  blood  drawn 
jesterday  has  a  soft,  yellow  coating.  •Venesection  repealed,  barley-water  with  (once 
more  t)  0.35  grammes  of  tartar-emetic  and  two  enemata,  containing  each  1.4  grammes 
of  tartar-emetic.  —  Towards  evening  condition  worse:  (nenHrtheless)  a  venesection  of 
ortf  p'nt  — .Ausust  2t:  soporose  condition  persists,  respiration  still  (')  difficult, 
roiiclius.  Barifv  wiitt  r  and  tartiir-emetic  are  prepared  but  —  tin  urilortunate  patient 
died  towards  evening "-- systematically  poisoned  {I'M  gramint.s  ui  ext.  aconiti  in 
seven  days!)  to  remove  a  disease  which  would  probably  have  got  well  witboot  any 
medical  aid ! 

PKRIP.NKrMONfA. 

"Sfi'ffano  r!in!iii/.i.  agml  'JO,  of  riit'liirieliolie  ron^titiitioii  nevrr  before  «ick. 
except  two  months  ago  a  tertian  lever,  which  disappeared  alter  the  7th  accession. 
On  May  23  towards  evening  Led  ft  heavy  chill,  followed  by  high  fever  and  headache. 
May  84 :  venesection  performed  at  the  patient  s  boose.  A  mucilaginous  decoction 
ordered.  May  25  and  2<>:  condition  unchanged.  'I'he  fever  manifests  remissions. 
Pains  continue.  May  27:  the  patient  taken  to  the  clinic.  Face  pale,  skin  dry  and 
harsh.  ptiUe  tense  and  hard,  pain  in  the  chesst,  inerenprd  bj  eoij^'ltiti^.  f^fill  little 
expectoration.  May  28 :  restless  last  night  in  connequence  ot"  his  cough,  the  other 
conditions  unchanged,  uriuc  scanty  and  full  of  pediment.  Ordered  a  venesection  of 
about  18  ounces,  tartar-emetic  l.l  grammes.  Towards  evening  another  venesection 
of  ounces.  May  29:  all  the  symptoms  worse,  e.xpectoration  scanty,  diarrha  a  but 
no  vomiting,  complains  of  great  weakness,  pube  hard  and  contracted.  Ordered 
venp*' <  lion  of  18  ounces,  tartar-emetic  1.2  iirntnnios  Towards  evening  another 
vcrie-"  !  tion  of  IH  ounces.  May  'M):  Weakness  inereased,  mournful  look  (quite 
credible!),  .small  pulse,  persistent,  dry  cough,  obstinate  diarrhaa.  Venessection  of 
18  ounces,  tartar-emetic  1.2  grammes.  Towards  evening  another  venesection  of  18 
ounces.  May  31 :  sleepless  night,  very  great  weakness,  quiet  delirium,  subsaltus 
tendinora,  groaning  respiration,  incontinence  of  urine  and  fscefi.  Venesection  and 
tartar  cmeiiv  repeated  as  hr  fi  .rt  " — .\bout  sev^-n  o'clock  in  the  evpning  the  unfortu- 
nate patictii  I'tenthed  tbnii  liin  ^oui",  for  in  four  dayt»  he  had  lout  about  nine  pints 
of  blood  and  taken  4.4  grnmuio;;i  of  tartar-emetic. 

These  two  clinical  histories,  even  were  they  only  exceptional,  condemn  the 
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system  more  loudly  tl:»n  till  words.  For  thi«  i«  no  kinpf-r  a  '*|i3'rt<m",  but  i^Klfin- 
atic  muriler  under  the  infatuation  of  a  theorv  Whilo  we  rond  llie  s^vinpallirtic 
epitaph  "tln'  u"iili;i]>py  pntirnt  Hiod  ".  or  '  ilic  nnforliinaJe  patient  breothfd  forth  hi? 
80u)  ,  a  f«-elin)j;  of  oppression  comes  over  everv  ^eiifiiiive  nature  —  a  fti-liii):  li-o  not 
removed  bj  the  good  resnlts  in  the  followiiiK  case,  for  here  too  the  trestment  is 
undoubtedly  irresponsible  for  the  fortiinaie  lermiEation. 

JillKrMATlC  Fev£R. 

"A  3*onitg  .man,  aged  20  years,  who  five  days  before  had  been  dUehargcd  from  a 

hospital  into  which  he  had  been  taken  for  a  sli|Eht  piteomonia.  had  not  been  free  from 

fever  sinee  tlie  day  cif  hi>  discliiirjre.  and  uli-o  etiffered  dratrpn);  pains  in  the  niu«<  lr«. 
especially  those  of  tin*  c  :ilf  of  fl  l(»ir«!  {!«'  «::s  ik  ( ordinj-ly  received  into  the  '  liii;c. 
where  he  had  come,  upon  Aujiust  Hd.  He  had  h  quick  and  contraeted  pul>e,  ljuruinji 
thirst,  and  cough  without  pain.  August  4:  the  same  symptoms,  sputa  streaked  witb 
blood.  Ordered  1.1  grammes  of  pnlir.  digitalis.  Aug.  5:  pulse  116  beats  per  minute^ 
palpitation  of  ibe  heart  .Diidtalis  1.7  crammt's.  An<:.  6;  pulse  less  frrqiK  ut  and 
contracted,  jT'^noral  heat  .somewliat  diminislied,  palpitnlion,  no  co)t>rh  Oritifil 
pulv.  digitalis  "J  1  i:'i»'>>me8.  Au«;  7:  epistaxis,  arterial  pulse  somewhat  irr<  _'ul!ir 
and  less  frequent  than  yesterday,  |>upils  dilated.  Pulv.  di;:itaUs  0.6  grammes.  Auj:. 
H:  pulse  less  frequent  than  yesterday  and  very  iriegnlar  (5.5  grammes  of  digiialii 
had  been  given  tn  fonr  days).  Medicine  discontinued.  Aug.  9:  pulte  scarcely  DO 
per  minute  <!K  In  other  respects  the  patient  is  doin^r  tolerably  well.  Aug.  10-14: 
the  patient  feels  w<-ll  hni  thf  irreirnlarity  and  infrequoncy  of  tttc  pulse  continue. 
Anir.  I*"  the  fe\er  has  returned  witli  <xce.-^.si\ e  chilline«,«  and  heat;  juil'e  n.ore 
frequent  than  usual;  no  passage  from  the  bowels  for  two  days.  Ordered  cambofiia,' 
0.:t  {grammes.  Vomiting  soon  foll<>w8  its  administration.  At  evening  0.3  grammes  of 
Kermes  mineral.  Aog.  10:  sixteen  movements  of  the  bowels  in  24  hours.  Some 
fever  remains  and  the  pains,  which  had  disappeared  for  a  fe«  dsyi,  have  returned. 
Simple  emulsion.  .Xu^.  IH:  the  muscular  pains  continue ;  man^fe^t  return  of  fever; 
12  ninvctnent!?  of  the  bowoh  Ordered  one  pint  of  wine.  Aut;.  19:  !h«' dinrrl:<ra 
and  pains  liave  ceased.  One  pint  of  wine  Aug.  20;  no  fever,  no  pain.  No 
medicine  administered.  -The  patient  is  soon  discharged  cnred." 

This  clinical  hiiitory  too  was  taken  in  1825  in  the  **Spedale  Mnggiore  "  at  Milen. 
The  digitalis  poisoning;  in  this  case,  in  contrast  to  those  before  qnott d,  terminated 
without  serious  results  (See  Schlesinger). 

Among  the  Inoonoelvably  numerous  and  emlneDt  followere  of  the 
doctrine  of  Rasori,  some  of  whom,  in  spite  of  the  therapeutic  atrocitlos 
already  pointed  out,  were  able  by  the  help  of  statistics  to  roport  favorable 
resultSf  we  shonlil  Tnention  :    Syro  Borda,  professor  in  Pavia;  Vinceosio 

Lanza,  grandfather  of  the  plnsician  and  eminent  statesman  Giov.  Lansa 
(1815-1882);  Bondioli ;  the  famous  Valer.  Luigi  Brera  (1772-1810),  sue< 
ccssively  a  physician  in  Milan,  professor  in  Pavia,  Padua,  and  Bologna, 
and  finally  a  physician  in  Venifo  .  Knrico  Acerbi  (1785-1827).  piX)feS8or 
in  Milan;  Bassiano  Carminati  of  Lodi,  professor  in  Pavia;  Giov.  Antonio 
Fossati  (178G-18.i2)  and  others.  —  AmcMiLj  the  op{)on<*nt8  of  this  doctrine 
were.T.  A.  F  Ozaiuim.  a  nimonH  epidemiologist,  who  rejected  as  :ihsoliile  follv 
the  ddclriiie  o!"  a  coniaLrium  anitnntttm  wliich  oriirinated  in  the  ITtli  and 
18th  eciiUiiie.-^  [  Loeniei  i;  tJios'.  j{alt.  .-^pal hiii/.anl,  physiitis  and  a  phxsician 
iu  lleggio  i   Fedcrigo  Curpo  in  \  eniee ;  Gcrouiiul  j   Giuseppe  Agostino 
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Arin,»r<'tii.  |>ii>fe89or  in  Turin  Maurixio  Bulalim  1 1  7'>7-18Gl ),  pro- 

fessor in  Floii'iice.  and  nnmtM<m>4  oiiiers.  Kiniliani.  Guani  aiul  |{i>l)ini  were 
puiliul  adhc'ri'uis  of  ilu»  theiMv  of  Kasori,  wbiie  Francesco  I'uccinoUi 
(171)4-1872)  in  Ti-sa  «lis[iluvtHl  more  intlependence. 

After  the  doctrine  of  Rasori  had  run  its  course,  there  also  l>tjj;aii  in 
Italv  a  powerful  revival,  to  which  a  part  of  the  profi-sjiors  of  the  French 
school  of  pathological  anatomy,  and  a  still  larger  portion  of  the  Prague- 
Vienna  school,  unitx;d  thumst  lvcs.  In  the  latter  party  belong,  above  all, 
Arnaldo  (  antani  n)orn  at  Ilaiiisl)a(  h  in  Bohemia  in  1887).  since  18G8  a 
j)r<»f»'ss<>r  in  NupU'."»,  translator  of  Memeyer's  •  Lehrlmch  '.  author  of  a  work 
on  tliubetes  etc.,  and  .^ah  alore  Tommasi  and  Tanturri.  both  also  proressore 
in  Naples:  Tommasi-Oudeli,  a  pupil  of  Airehow,  in  Rome;  Guido 
Baooelli.  in  1881  Italian  Minister  of  Instruction  ;  Achille  Bianchi  (died 
187C)  of  the  -Ospedale  .San  Spirito'  j  Bruuelii,  an  electrotherapeulist  j 
Magni  I  ociilij^t)  ete. 

riKviuoiti.  Salvatore  tU  Renzi  (Isno  and  Alfonso  Corradi  (epi- 

demiogTaphcr :i  distincruished  themselves  as  nuMlical  historians. 

The  political  revival  of  Italv  matured  also  a  rc\ival  oi  huiian  nicdi- 
cine,  and  as  (icrauuiy  a.sbisted  in  paving'  the  way  for  the  former,  so  also  she 
exercised  a  controllin2  influence  upon  the  latter,  thus  returninsr  in  our  own 
century  the  impulse  which  she  had  herself  re.ceived  from  Ilaiy  iii  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries. 

Thf'  rwliitiv*-  iiiijirirtiiiict'  of  the  linlinM  uin\ ctsiides  mux  be  judpfd  frt.-ni  llie 
followiiii:  e!*limate  oi  tiie  ruunber  of  their  snulents  in  1877.  Naples  24'.\i),  Turin  1234, 
Padua  974.  Pavia  (ift2,  Rom«  659.  BoSoicna  511,  Pina  470.  Genoa  Palermo  33!), 
Modena  223,  Catania  152,  Siena  141.  Messina  79.  Cagliari  54,  Macerala  52  —  al- 
together 8441  students  against  18,000  in  Germanj. 

If,  aooording  to  Rasori's  tbeor}*,  the  ebtef  task  of  the  physidaD  con- 
sisted in  discovering  tlie  ''diathesis"  upon  which  so-called  melliods  of 
treatment  of  objectionable  energy  might  be  based,  in  the  Hahnenmnnism, 
preached  up  at  the  present  day  with  more  energy  than  for  many  years,  and 
which  as  the  so-called 

c.  HomoBOpfttliy 

opijoses  iUself  to  "Allopathy  "  (a  false  catch-word  devised  I»y  the  honueop- 
athists),  there  prevails  a  system  of  therapeuiics  still  more  inconceivable 
in  principle,  but  which  is,  at  all  events,  less  dangerous  in  practice  than 
that  of  Rasori.  We  might  even  call  this  s\  stem  entirclv  innneent.  were 
tlicrc  not  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick  sins  of  omission  as  well  as  of  com- 
mission. Instead  of  tentative  vi'iicsection  of  the  patient,  the  action  of 
drugs  ti{)on  the  health}'  hcconics  the  Lriiidc  I'ur  the  selection  of  remedies. 
A(c<»rdin<jly,  for  the  removal  of  a  given  congeries  of  symptoms  —  there 
are  no  diseases,  imt  merely  tlicir  sy niptoins.  which  are  to  he  regarded  as 
signs  of  an  injury  to  the  vital  force  -  that  reme«iy  must  be  j-eiected, 
which,  when  administered  to  the  healthy,  has  produced  the  same,  cr  at  least 
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a  simUar,  group  of  symptonia.  The  artiOctal  form  of  disease  prodnoed  bj 
socb  a  remedy  then  expels  tbe  oataral,  bat  weaker  disease.   Tlits  systoffli 
of  therapeutics  thus  follows  the  Old  Testament  maxim  that  like  is  to  be 
returned,  or  banished  by  like.   The  most  thorough  knowledge  of  tbe  eflfects 
of  drugs  upon  the  healthy  body,  and  an  extremely  carefUf  comparison  of 
the  phenomena  thus  produced  with  the  symptoms  of  disease  in  any  given 
case,  are  absolutely  neoessary  to  the  physician.   In  this  way  the  best 
remedy  must  infallibly  be  discovered,  and,  still  better,  patients  at  a  di»- 
tanoe  need  not  be  deprive(i  of  the  bciufit^;  of  homa'opsthic  treatraent, 
since  the  symptoms  may  l>c  imparted  by  letter.    The  physician  then  com- 
bate  tbe  disease  on  the  principle  '  Similia  sirnilibus  curantur",  instead  of 
proceeding  according  to  tbe  allopathic  maxim  "Contraria  cootrariis' .  but 
attains  the  same  r^ult  as  the  allopathic  physician  and  far  more  certainly. 
For  the  homceopath  acts  with  a  complete  consciousness  of  what  he  is 
doing,  while  the  allopath  at  last  can  meet  with  good  results  only  when, 
wanderintr  unconsciously  and  aecidentiilly  into  homa>npathic  path?,  he 
lifjhts  upon  the  right  course.    By  this  courjst-  of  rcasuiiing  *-ail4ipatliic" 
ami  iiiitiiial  cures  arc  deprived  ut*  Uicir  inconvenient  powers  of  dctnoo- 
stratiou  a^iuiiist  lunnd'oputhy.    It  mu.st  not,  hoU'evcr.  l>e  <'\('rl()oke(l  that 
the  siinplesL  remedies  are  administered  in  thr  utmost   pt».~.-,iiih'  diluliOD. 
Only  in  their  preparation,  and  1  i  lure  administration,  they  must  be  strongly' 
shaken  or  triturateil.  since  thereby  their  eflieucy  is  intinitely  Increased. 
Tuere  is  no  such  thing  a«  a  ns  mcdirafn.r  naturm,  and  likewise  there  is  no 
disease  which  can  withstand  homivoputliy.    All  diseases  are  curable  by  its 
mLuns.  but  each  individual  disease  by  one  specific  remedy  alone,  which 
cannot  be  replaced  b}-  any  similar  one.    Hence  occasional  failures  are  due, 
not  to  homcvopathy  itself,  but  to  human  short-sightedness,  wbicli  over- 
looked the  i)roper  homoeopathic  remedy.  —  As  the  result  of  these  prin* 
ciples,  homoeopathy,  more  than  all  other  medical  systems,  prodooes  the 
impression  of  reckonirig  upon  the  ingenious  arrangement  of  deception  and 
the  credulity  of  the  weak-minded.   Indeed,  so  far  is  this  the  case  that  we 
must  keep  constantly  before  our  ej-es  tbe  in  many  respects  eminent  char- 
acter of  its  founder,  in  order  to  avoid  constant  recurrence  to  this  idea.  <^ 
Hahnemann  too  sought*  the  origin  of  his  theory  of  Similia  sirnilibus  in 
the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  Thomas  Erastus,  von  StOrck  and  Stahl  (see 
Bakody).   As  a  specimen  of  his  pharmacodynamics  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

**  When  .  .  .  IjcoimdUipQ  teed  l»  treated  in  the  method  bj  which  faomiv^paifaie 

iirt  Icvelops  diH  rnw  drii^ii,  Bndsierain  M)  r5l  of  it  i«  hrnuiilit  hj  meiins  (  f  a  triple 
trituration  of  one  hour,  rat  h  time  with  100  jirnii"  "  (  (  mifk  .Mi;:«r.  to  the  millionth 
diluli<in  and  |Mit»  iity,  n  remedy  is  jiroduced  of  .«>uin  wondfrlu)  pnT<tr  tl  nf  f  ne  urniti 
of  tbv  lutter  ....  dit«8olved  in  lOO  drops  of  dihtte  aicoltol  and  simkt-n  'wu  e  in  the 
hand,  exhibits  a  medicinal  6iiid,  which,  even  in  the  smallest  do»e  (one  or  two  pelldi. 
of  the  «ixe  of  a  p«>pp3'-seed,  moistened  with  itU  is  stitt  entirely  too  active  in  tlie 
dineA'^t's  for  which  it  it  appropriate.  Even  the  fluid  diluted  >till  more  higMj,  tip  to 
the  b'Uionth  t  second }  potency,  cannot  yet  be  eroplojed  for  patieota,  even  in  tbe 
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mutute  doie  ut'oreiiuid,  ia  consequence  of  ittt  excessive  violence.    Nui  until  the 
poteoUiied  MXttUionth  ditatton  (VI.)  does  the  drog  begin  ta  be  nreful,  provided, 
however,  timt  for  irriiebte  and  feeble  patients  only  the  stilt  hiteher  poienttced  diln- 
'tions,  the  OCtilliontb  (VIII. )  and  (J<  cilli(inih  <  X     are  employed,  in  tiie  doi^e  of  one 
or  at  mo.si  two  very  small  pellets  nioistciu-d  with  the  Huid.    The  lycopodium  seed 
or-cnsions  >*^J\  diti'ereni  symptoms,  which  the  hointeopathic  physician  nn:«t  simply 
rt'cord,  iiinl  the  Rtalemenls  relative  to  its  obherved  effects  fonietimrs  read  curii>u8ly 
•«aoagh,  e.  g.  only  one  bnir  on  my  head  aches  etc.,  etc.   A  snitable  dose  of  this 
remedy,  when  riigbtly  leleeted.  continues  its  effects  for  40  to  dO  days,  or  perbaps  a 
'little  longer  "    ( See  Wunderlich.  i    After  five  da\8  it  occisiorts  itching  of  the  nose, 
nffer  clt  vcn  days  gripin}£  in  the  lir-pnrir  regi(»n.  «fter  1'^  liays  it.s  efftct  exu-nds  still 
furtiier  downwards  and  produces  pMiriln.s  ani     I  he  first      nrnfitinn  aftet  tnkiri}:  this 
dru;{  is  still  lumpy,  but  alter  tiixteen  duya  ihe  pnssajifcs  become  soft  etc.  —  Biikody 
<  Hahnemann  redivivns,  1683)  cftlls  such  examples,  indeed,  "  perfidioup  (elections" 
on  the  part  of  his  opponents,  but,  even  under  more  favorable  criticism,  tbey  give 
•^evidence  of  weighty  errors  in  (iIim  r\ niion.    On  the  other  hand,  it  must  justly  be 
$rranted  that  many  excelli-nt  principles  are  to  be  found  in  Hahnemann's  views,  and 
these  his  followers,  e.  a.  Bukody  —  have  known  how  to  select. 

The  causes  of  morbid  phenomena  in  acute  conditions  are  errors  of 
diet,  in  the  widest  sense,  and  external  iujtirions  agencies,  including  tlie 
ordinary  miasmata,  contagia  et-c^  while  for  chronic  lesions  there  are  three 
chronic  miasmata,  the  psorfc.  syphilitic  and  condylomatous.  Tn  the  latter 
<'l:is.s  of  causes  are  to  be  niiiiilHTed  also  the  inbrod  and  hereditary  tioublcs 
induced  by  the  dru<rs  of  allopathic  physicians,  wliicli.  like  the  initismata 
last  nnnu'd  h;ivc  exbled  in  tlic  human  bodv  from  titin'  iuHnemorial.  Seven 
tiint'.s  out  ut  ciglit.  however,  the  psorir  •'cliroiiie"  iiiiassma,  i.  e.  ''Psora 
iiuppiessed  itch,  i.s  the  cause  of  diseaf^c.  a  truth  in  ti»e  investlgutiou  of 
wliich  Hahnemutui  .spent  not  les.s  than  thirtwn  years  of  his  life,  and  which 
then  transmitti^d  to  jx^jiiiLir  knovvlediie  occasions  at  the  present  day  much. 
4»illj  babble  everywhere  about  suppresseil  itch. 

By  loti^  study  Hahnemann  had  dl«eov<'red  412  .^yrnpfoni^  nf  tin  "p^ora",  Hnd  he 
said  that  tli(>  itch,  deprived  of  its  chief  jsyniptums  u]»r)h  tlic  .'■kin  iwiiich  i-iili  esi^ud 
in  the  leprosy  and  were  eu.sily  >:otten  rid  of,  but  iu*w  had  been  for  thn  e  ctuturi« 8 
■driven  in),  occasioned  "so  many  of  its  secondary  symptoms,  that  at  least  Mven 
'«ii(hths  of  all  chronic  complaints  arose  from  this  sini^le  source,  while  the  remaining 
-eijfhth  was  due  to  syphilis  or nycosis,  or  a  complicHttonof  two  of  thetie  three  miasmatic 
•chronic  diseases,  or  (in  rare  cases)  of  all  three". 

There  are  onl3''  general  diseases,  none  local.  The  products  of  disease 
found  on  post  mortem  section  are  the  result  of  blundering,  and  particular!}* 
of  the  blunders  of  allopathic  ph3*8icianB.  Such  residua  are  not  found  after 
honuBopatbic  treatment.  —  Uahneunann,  however,  never  made  autopsies. 

In  order  to  correctly  comprehend  the  extremely  Important  action  of 
^rugs  upon  tlte  health}*  it  is  necessary  to  administer  simple  remedies  and 
to  record,  or  still  better  to  have  recorded,  these  effects  in  their  moat  minute 
•details,  without  any  influence  fh>m  examinations  etc.  Then  the  pure  forms 
•come  to  light  In  this  way  we  find  e.  g.  that  lycopodium  seed  in  the 
diomaN>pathic  dose  occasions  almost  inexpressibly  wonderful  phenomena. 
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It  jiiiHiiu  t's  fjiUiii*;  of  tlie  hair,  confusion  of  tlioujjht,  eruption-^.  aiu\  mut^r^ 
people  tall  ask'ej)  tiuritiii  coilus  wil iumt  tlic  occtirrcnc*' of  cmi^sinn  — Id 
tln'st'  proviiiixs  ol"  (iiii<i^s  we  oljscrve  both  primary  atiti  secoiul:U'\  »-tfi'  !>. 
By  im-aiis  of  liii'  loruuir  tlic  vital  force  is  iijj|it'rfO[itil)ly  altered  :  >n  ia»  .-il^ 
of  the  latter,  however,  the  oi  tianisin  protects  itself  from  the  drug,  esj>ecialiv 
when  llie  dose  has  heeu  too  lara;e. 

Special  paliioiogy  in  reality-  tloes  not  exist,  and  ilie  wli<»le  .it  I'lue- 
n«>stic«5  \^  based  upon  a  search  afUr  the  similarities  between  the  pbenomeoa 
of  disea&e  an<l  tli(»^c  ])roduce<l  by  drnsfs 

In  thcrapeiilK's  liiere  are  specifies  c^idy,  and  iheir  efticacv  i  in  ecilirt 
contradiction  to  the  experience  of  sensible  men)  is  coiitinuall\'  eiiii^irifd 
by  dilution,  since  they  thereby  multiply  man\  toM  their  elfertive  *-spiiiiual" 
principle  l»y  tran»feri  in«.j  it  to  the  material  of  solution  or  diluttou.  restamp- 
ing  this  solvent  itself  with  the  dni<r 

*' To  smell  i!i  of  one  (icci Iliunlli  of  a  jiruiri  of  silit  n.  ytitU  nUzf-d  u»  ihr  millii-r.tb 
attenuniioo  hy  thrice  friturniiiii:  one  jrruin,  eiieh  lime  for  one  hour,  and  idwavs  in  IM 
grains  of  suimr  of  milk,  which  one  icrain  dissolved  in  alcohol  in  27  dilQiing  mself* 
has  brouirbt  to  th«  30ih,  i.  e.  the  trillionth  development  af  potencjr,  is  snffieient  for 
the  cure  of  baldness,  dandruff,  gray  cataract,  lunnurosis,  nocturnal  iiicontinr  uc>' <il 
urine,  exee.««sive  .se.\ua]  pas-ion.  fetid  swealitijr  of  iliejcct  and  inenpaettT  lo  think.  — 
Sucl)  .statements  Brdiofly  cn\U  n  "  hypfrd\ nnnnial  ilnLiy  r,f  jriii  f  v".  j»rotf«d>ti: 
from  a  "consistency  wliieh  saeritices  all  (Hcts  ,  and  K<'  tiiat  nwini:  to  this  theorr 
opposition  was  excited  within  the  finlniemanninn  fold  rtseif,  »na  thus  it  retulud 
that  *'  the  hoar3*  reformer  wilh  his  ultradynamic  followers  f<e|:ar«t<d  ibrimelTts  e*  m- 
pleteljr  from  the  common  tendency  of  scienttBc  effort,  and  the  former  in  bis  latt«r 
years  became  a  victim  of  illusions."  Among  the  "  Roap-bubbles  of  morbid  consiM- 
ency  of  this  old  man  in  hi.s  .<5eeond  childhood  "  l)elon>r  n i  iloubtedly  the  ftaiemeats 
menfiont-il  with  ftitire  crofifttcp  by  He^icwald  in  l^'-t  '  1  )j«^itn]'«*  indicaifd  iri 
double  vi.sion,  eamiui>is,  aherrijitii:!^  uidi  inii^nfsia  in  i-itp^ular  i  niiirnct.  rnpl  rrij-ia. 
in  coujrhs  which  make  their  appparsuice  by  day  only,  hj of^cyunnis,  in  nocturoai 
coajcbs  *'  etc. 

A  single  dose  of  a  properl}-  chosen  specific  fre«piently  cures  imme- 
diately, but  often  also  it  seems  at  first  to  produce  an  a^'^iavatioii  of  the 
symptoms.  This,  however,  finally  passes  away  of  itself,  or  must  be  r*?- 
raoved  by  new  drugs.  Not  infrerpiently  the  proper  disease  is  first  reveale«l 
by  means  of  the  remedy.  The  efiect  of  honxeopathic  remedies  is  extended 
through  loiiii  periods,  and  may  persist  for  weeks  and  months.  Hence  the 
same  dose  of  the  drug  should  not  be  administered  anew  until  an  iuipruve- 
ment  is  no  longer  observed.  Jn'thr  administration  of  homceopathic  remfiiin 
the  tfrictesl  diet  tM  always  to  he  ohterped.  Accn^rdingly  it  seemed  to  <7ntbe 
that  "he  who  in  his  own  person  carefully  adheres  to  an  appn>priato  «lict. 
already  unconsciously  appn)ximates  to  the  •  method '  of  Hahnomana " 
Allopathic  treatment  is  only  admissible  in  poisoning,  synco()e.  cliokiDt? 
etc.  —  The  inventor  of  this  hy|)erdynamic  system,  which,  a  few  {toints  of 
agreement  excepted  —  Krasistratus  too  e.  g.  considered  the  most  minute 
doses  specially  efficacious  -  stjinds  in  contradiction  to  all  the  earlier 
views,  as  well  as  to  all  experience  and  the  results  of  what  is  regarded  aa 
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reasonable  observation  and  thought,  but  which  certainly  did  not,  Mke  the 
system  of  Rasori,  facilitate  direct  murder,  waa 

SAMrei.  Thkistian  Fkikdkk  ii  Haiinkmann  (1755-1843;  of  Meissen^ 
»i»u  of  u  pour  but  skilful  {MJiwlain  painter  ot"  that  town. 

From  177.'  Ilalinemann  pursued  1)1=^  ^ixidif?  in  Leipsic,  and  nftor  1777  in  X'irnna, 
chit  ti  v  umltM-  tlif  flirection  of  (^)n;iriii.    Struirglinf;  continuully  wiih  poverly,  which 
led  him  to  tuke  tite  position  oi  a  i'aiiiilj  plijsician  to  Hernianustfldt,  in  the  lainiiv  uf 
Ihe  i^OTernor  of  that  citj,  he  thus  obtaioed  the  means  to  take  hi$  medical  degree  in 
Erlangeii  about  1779.   He  then  practised  in  HettaiAdt  (now  fiiroons  in  the  history  of 
the  trichina)  and  Dessau,  was  next  physicus  in  Goininern.  near  Ma)i;debur}r,  th»'n  a 
physician  in  Dresden  and  Leipxitf,  where  he  alt^o  devoted  his  attention  to  chi  niistr}- 
( mercurins  solubiii'5  Hnhneroannil  flnhnpmnun's  wine-tfft^  imd  to  trniifslHtiiij:  He 
was  induced  by  ("iillen  ti>  te«f  upon  liitn-elf  the  clfci  !,-  ol  cincbniiii .  im<i  is  Miid'to 
havfc  ihuf  been  aimtked  by  i)ic  syinptoniH  ot  intermittent  fever,  a  tact  whicii  ulti- 
mately led  htm  to  his  maxim  "Similia  similibui",  already  formulated  by  Paracelsai. 
This  priiictple  once  discovered,  Bahnemann  felt  it  necesnary  to  trit  it  in  piaitice, 
but,  in  consequence  of  his  habit  of  dispensing  Ills  own  drnffs,  be  fell  into  a  conflict 
with  physicians  and  apothecaries,  which  assumed  wide  dimensions.     From  17!'0 
forward,  hunted  from  place  to  pinoe  by  botii  these  oppt)neiits.  he  lit  came  in  1792 
sup-^ri iitpudeni  of  tiir-  wisRn'»  asvlmii  at  fifor^entluil  in  Thisri iii:ia,  and  in  1791 
physician  in  Pyrmuiii  uud  Brunswick,    litre,  as  his  enemies  relate,  he  from  neces- 
sity occasionally  feed  the  relatives  of  his  epileptic  and  insane  patients,  at  the  rate  of 
many  professors,  and  cheated  whenever  an  opportunity  offered  itself.   In  1795  he 
practised  in  Kdniitslutier,  where  he  proved  belladonna,    the  remedy  for  scarlet 
fever";  then  in  IsOO  he  wa.s  in  Altona,  Eilenbur*:,  in  a  villa):e  near  I^eipziK:!  and 
(repeatintr  the  fntc  of  earlier  adapts)  in  1*02  in  Wittenberg  and  Tor>:nii.    F  rom  the 
latter  town  Hnhricmanii  first  nddies.eed  hi>  \vi  ilit»}i8  tr»  tltp  riphf  qiiitrl«'r — tl  e  Inily, 
In  1805  be  tirst  introduced  {he  word     honmopaihy  '  (in  contradtj^iinction  to  "'allo- 
pathy ",  a  term  which  he  aUo  invented),  and  thus  gained  an  cflective  wjir-cry,  and  of 
coarse  only  increased  still  more  the  bitterness  against  his  doctrine  and  himself.  His- 
theory  sained  in  influence  ihrongb  the  publication  in  1810  of  his  chief  work  the 
"Oriianon  dcr  rationelleo  Heilkande".   In  1811  Ilaiinemaon  settled  in  Leip/ig, 
where  he  gave  lectures.    His  early  followers,  some  of  whom  were  young  men  witli- 
out  any  f-diicntinn  i«t(>v«'(1  drugs  upon  themselves  Stapf,  Gross.  Tlortilnirg.  WislicenuB 
etc.)  and  ])racii^('ii  honmoiiaf by  at  once.   Hahnemann  became  an  i Miemely  poj^iular 
phjKiciun,  patrooi/.ed  now  i>y  persons  of  rank,  who,  indeed,  ha\e  ulmofet  always  con- 
sidered it  their  privilege  to  set  the  fashion  of  running  after  nonsense  and  chailHtanry 
in  medicine.   Of  course  their  example  is  then  followed  by  tboBe  of  lesser  rank  and 
by  the  lowly,    in  1818  homo  <>]>atiiy  was  interdicted,  tbouich  an  interdict  in  maltera 
of  opinion,  and  above  all  of  faith,  always  produces  only  an  effect  opposite  to  tliat 
intended.    In  IS'JI  the  Saxon  nuthoritics  foibado  phTsicinn«:  to  dit^pf^fiyo  th^ir  r wn 
drnir^.     Hahnemnnn  now  wrnt  to  Ki'thcn  as  jdiy.-ician  in-t*r<linary  ttnci  cf)ii u.*-ellor  of 
tiie  then  lord  ut'  A nhait-Kothen,  where  his  popularity  increafod  >till  more  rapidly 
than  before.    Five  rears  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  (1830)  Hahnemann  married 
ayounis  Frenchwoman,  Melanie  d^Hervtlly,  who  enticed  him  to  Paris,  where  the  old 
man  died  in  1843  —  a  millionaire.    His  practice  was  continued  by  his  widow.  —  la 
the  year  of  Hahnemann's  death  a  kind  of  State  examination  for  liomoropathy  was 
introduced  into  the  I-'ru.^sian  regulations,  nnd  in  If.'l  nnd  1H.V>  monuments  to  his 
fnmo  wpfp  ef^efed  in  Leipsic  and  Dessau.  —  Jti  addition  lo  his  cltief  work  nicniioned 
above.  Hahneuianu  wiute  numerous  articles  for  medical  joutnaU  tind  nuui,\  liot  ki^. 
Among  the  latter  we  may  mention  his  "  De  hellebori.^mo  veteruni  ",  IMl;  "Heine- 
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Anneiroittellehn  181 1 ;  '*  Die  chronisclien  Kraitliheiteii Dit  Heilong  dcr  mm 
tischeii  Cholera";  "Die  antipKoritchen  Arzneiea*'  etc. 

From  the  outset  the  latt}^  and  porticolarl}*  the  nobilHy.  wete  the  nart 
emment  adherents  of  the  doctrines  of  Hahneiiiatin/  though  the  latter  m 
4ilso  favored  by  Hnfeland.  Among  these  lay  homoxipaUis  we  may  mcutioa 
E.  G.  von  Brunnow  (1796<-1843),  the  poet,  and  Hahnemann's  soo-is-lsv 
von  BOnlnghausen.  From  the  list  of  physicians  who  followed  Hahae- 
mann*s  doctrines,  though  characteristically  enough  they  were  not  i«oQ(^- 
nisGed  by  Hahnemann  himself  as  full  bomceopaths,  we  may  notice  amoqp 
many  others :  Moriz  Miiller  and  Carl  Hanbold  at  Leipsic,  Wilhelm  Gnm 
(died  1847)  in  Jiiterbogk  and  J.  Eduard  Stapf  (bom  1788)  in  Xanmbcfj^ 
who  founded  in  1818  the  "Archiv  fur  die  homOopathische  HeilkuBSt". 
Miiller  was  also  the  director  of  the  first  homoeopathic  clinic  In  Lfripae 
(1822),  and  like  Ludwig  SchrOn  in  Hof,  Gottlieb  Ludwig  Ran  (1799-1S4L 
-<'Organon  der  specifischen  Heilkunst")  of  Krlangen,  P.  Wolf  in  Diesdea. 
Karl  Friedr.  Gottfr.  Trinks  (1800-1868)  in  Dresden  and  A.  Noack  and  L 
Griesselich,  founder  of  the  homoeopathic  union  in  Baden  and  editor  of  Ihe 
Journal  *'Hygeia^\  speedily  wandered  away  fkom  the  ''pure  doctrine**.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  J.  Tfa.  RUckerfc  in  Hermhut  (1800-1885),  HansBtiw 
•(died  1876),  professor  of  homoeopathy  in  Pesth,  Jos.  Bnchner  (1813-1879). 
profhssor  in  Munich  and  a  fhmous  homoeopath  ;  GouIIod  (died  1883''  ii 
Weimar  etc.  George  Rapp  (1818-1885)  of  Annweiler  in  the  Palatloate. 
was  professor  of  the  clinic  for  internal  diseases  in  Tubingen.  In  thk 
position  he  undertook  Investigations  regarding  the  therapeutics  of  Habae* 
mann,  Bademacher  and  the  so-called  allopathic  system,  and  finallj'  decided 
in  favor  of  the  first.  Accordingly  in  1854  he  was  removed  from  his  |ho> 
fessorship  and  became  physicus  in  Rottweil.  Finally  be  was  appoiated 
physiclan-in-ordinary  to  the  queen  of  Wiirtemberg.   Job.  Heinricb  Kopp 


9.  How  far  the  «-ntliiisiasiii  fur  llahneniniin*i 
the  air  "  I/,\->t  tins,  Ihr  Hruder"  etc., 
and  wliicli  we  quote  fur  the  editic 
liomcpopRthy : 

**llomaeopatlilk.  litromliuclier  Strahl, 

Dt'iii  Pi  ('is  crschalU* 
Froh  brim  Pokal. 
Weseii  zii  retten 
Voiu  frilhen  Grab, 
Sandte  elti  Gott  dicb 
Vom  llliumcl  berab. 
Duiumbeit  iiiul  Dunkel 
Mordeteii  bier 
lUiiidlingii  iiml  klii^elud 
Metiitclioii  und  Tliter. 
F.infiu  h  uml  owig, 
W  i«'  Natur. 
Foliit  deiiu"  i>elire 
Die;»er  aucU  nur. 
■Sehnell  drum  verschwindet, 


doctrtties  went  is  !»bown  by  a  byntii  U> 

ininMinb  ntt'd  by  Strieker  in  Fmiikfort, 
I)  uf  the  partisans  and  opponents  ai 

DaiKfrnd  tind  mild, 

Kiirpers  nnd  Gelsteft 

I.^idim-iiioltild. 

I  nd  der  Krkrankten 

Genesen  jetxt  vWl, 

Ohne  BeMliwerden 

Wandehid  znni  Ziel. 

Freut  Encli  des«;  Freunde  I 

Jubelt  entznckt. 

Dass  uiinre  Lehre 

Slelier  twielaekt. 

Weiiiet  drum  dankbar  ' 

LoImmi  imd  Kraft. 

llir,  die  seit  Jahren 

Gutes  iinr  idiafft.** 
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in  Hanau,  JoU.  Mich.  Leupoldt  (born  1794,  died  a  few  }*eara- 
ivgo)  in  Eriangen,  Fleiscbmann  in  Vienna  and  W.  J.  A.  Werber  were  also- 
favarers  of  liomoBopath}'  with  very  important  modifications.  In  sorgery 
homoeopathic  prtnciples  were  emploj-ed  by  J.  A.  Schubert  F.  A.  GUntber, 
Job.  Wilh.  Lux  (1773-1850)  in  Leipsic,  W.  Starke,  J.  C.  Schafer  (HoraOo- 
pathische  Thierheilkunst,  2d.  ed.  185H)  and  others  were  partisans  of  homoi- 
opathic  principles  in  veterinary  medicine.  —  Among  modem  homceopaths 
we  may  mention  O.  Buchmann  in  Alvensleben  '(micoscopic  and  other- 
observations  and  investigations  regarding  the  solubility  of  the  metals  etc., 
1881);  Dr.  Hegenwald  (Hahnemann's  atomic  doctrine)  etc 

For  every  precept  laid  down  by  Hahnemann  there  graduallj*  developed 
distinct  shades  and  parties,  and  by  these  continual  changes^  new  explana> 
tions  and  ''principles"  there  arose  finally  a  "new"  homoeopathy,  the  scien- 
tific system,  an  expression  implying  that  the  old  system  was  not  scientiflc. 
The  most  important  representatives  of  this  modem  homcBopathy  are : 
Altschul  (Lebrl)ueh  djer  HomUopatliie);  von  (Jrauvogl  (Grundgesetze  der 
Pliysiologie,  I*athologie  «&c.;  das  homOopatbische  Aehnliehkeitsgesolz  : 
offenes  Scndschioihf  n  an  T.iehig,  1861)  and  Bernhard  ITirschol  Cdied  1S73) 
in  Drestlen.  the  most  scientific'  of  homu'opaths  and  an  historian.  parti(  u- 
larly  of  the  "\  ieim:i  school".  r(iiiip{Te<l  with  both  medical  and  general  edu- 
cation. (Grundnss  der  Ilomoopathie  nnoh  ihrem  neueston  Stnndptiukte. 
2d.  etl.,  1854  etc.).  The  Wiirteraberg  '^Obermedicinalrath  Paul  Sick  (Die 
Ilomoopathie  im  Diaconihscnhuuse  zu  Stuttgart,  1870).  and  Prof.  Bakody 
in  Pesth.  who.  by  the  way,  is  frequently  very  sober  ii)  his  criticisms,  should' 
uIho  be  aieutiuaL'ii  in  this  connection. 

"  The  more  nioiiero  scht)ui.  like  ibe  oiiier  allopathic  system,  recognizps  the 
necessity  of  an  Biistoniico-physiolDgical  basia,  respectt  ibe  tit  medieultiz  wtwcty 
acfcnowledicea  the  lienefit  of  crifeH  ele.,  and  holds  lo  the  necessity  of  dMgiioi>ia  in 
disease  and  the  invcittitrntion  of  tlie  charncter  of  the  disease  in  addition  to  the  roni' 
pl«>x  of  sympiomfi."    "  Hnrrmnpatliy  demands  even  a  diagnosis  of  the  rompdv,  which< 
mns?  ajrrpc.  i.  e  Trnist  inanid  .s(  fi  <«imilarifr,  a.s  far  as  po«siMe,  with  tho  (Ji.^puse." 
'*  Homd'opalhy  di.^ciirds  all  generalization  and  degiree  the  niotst  individual  tprci&l- 
izatian."   **U  ia  aoi  a  question  of  the  dose,  but  of  the  teUetion  of  the  remedy,  which 
jfl  the  BDlwtsnce  of  houMBopatby.  Whether  larfcer  or  smaller  dwes.  powders,  lineturca- 
or  infusions  are  administered,  is  all  one,  provided  only  that  the  aimiie.  i«  e.  the- 
specific  relation  of  tlie  remedy  lo  the  locality  and  variety  of  the  discnvr  is  preserved. " 
(Thi.s  homa-oputliy,  aecordinply.  does  not  compf'  (lu^  wife  of  a  hon  (copnthip  phy- 
sician to  say:  "Why  don't  you  prescribe  for  us  suci)  auu  such  piils  ?    Then  we  would 
not  need  to  consnms  every  year  so  many  hnndredweiglit  ti  praneal",  nor  could 
Stromejer  say  of  it,  "What  tort  of  a  medical  art  ia  that  which  cannot  even  open  the 
bowela?**,  for  it  can  no  longer  discard  purgatives  and  emetics  as  Hahnemann  did.) 
"The  principle  similia  similibuR  therefore  continues  to  be  ilie  most  important 
chnrarteri.stic  of  the  modern  school,  a  priiu-iiilp,  however,  to  hv       PxphiiHcd  that  it 
does  not  suggest  merely  an  external  similarity  of  symptoms,  but  an  agreement 
between  the  disease  and  the  remedy  founded  upon  Ibe  ai^at*  character,  course  etc. 
of  the  former;  for  mere  physiological  aimilarity,  without  taking  into  acconnt  . 
th«  pathological  character  of  the  diseaRo,  is  not  BufBcient"  (Hirachel).  Bakody 
admita  only  the  following  principlea  of  Hahnemann:  " Expertmental  proving  of 
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aruus,  OOP  by  ono^  uitnn  tlio  litMiltliy  Imnmn  or^unism,  o!)?<«>rvini:  ( urt-itjllj  fcii  iK*ir 
ioxicolojriciil  >  tVfcis.'  'A  univeisHl  aiui  strict  cotnparii-('ii  ritui  iJiH'ereniiaticn  •  (  it* 
patbolo^iico-piiji  siulogical  and  pathoUiKico-aiiatoinical  chuuK«^»  produced  expenaiwt' 

«lly  in  the  healthy  by  each  single  drug,  comparing  then  with  those  of  tbe  ■stbic 
processes  which  th#y  resemble."  Also  for  therapeutic  purposes  the  enptoynoest  of  « 
single  remedy  only,  and,  indeed,  one  selecter!  in  accordance  wiili  the  lav  "SlaiLla 
siniiiiljtis "  derived  from  experiment  upon  tlie  healthy.     The  fourth  prircif  ir- 

4|iiireM  tite  nnphiy metit  for  therapeutic  purposes  of  a  jingle  drug  onl;.  nod  i 
rel{iti\t  ly  Mniill  doses. 

\Vt'  see  that  of  flu-  otiiiiiia!  lionn rnpal hy  not  much  mmr  thMo  the  n«nie  (•iefir*'i 
as  soinethiag  substaiiiial,  ijtit  really  an  empty  word  )  .survives.  Indepeiid»-nt  iat« 
there  remains  no  substantial  cbftracteristic  of  the  old  homcropathy,  except  that  tkt 
remedy  must  be  **  diagnosticated 

Tli;it  :i  doctrine  like  1  lulineniann's.  wliich  in  su  main  way.s  broke  wit l 
uli  Uh'  [last  and  with  all  previous  reasonable  observation  tmist  work  -s 
revolution  iu  ihv  luy  circles,  to  whose  ''better"  judgiiu>ut  il  appealeti  atti 
whose  iiK-dical  velleities  it  tlatlered,  was  a  matter  of  cotirse.  It  put.  io 
•ilecd,  to  the  proof  ihe  faincd.  sound  and  simpU-  com iiiuu -sense  of  ihr 
masses,  and  the  latter  —  suceunibeii,  as  il  has  ever  done  before  the  rays- 
lical  d»)ctrines  of  medicine.  For  in  the  idea  of  the  niai"iiiy  of  the  lait^ 
uietlicine  still  appears  to  be  a  mystical  knowledge  or  a  blind  matter  of 
exjjeriment.  In  this  the  ll'lh  century  is  precisely*  Hke  the  Middle  Ace* — 
and  upon  the  thoughtless  assumptions  antl  superstition  of  both  the  eilu- 
<jateil  and  nneilucated  depends  the  success  of  houujeopatliy.  Ihouirh  lii* 
rage  for  fasiiidns  in  medicine  smooths  the  way.  How  long  Inrfore  it* 
uppcarnnce  of  iioma'opatiiy  was  it  that  many  ph3sicians  still  practist^ 
magnetism  and  vi.sceral  clysterization  ?  Many  of  Hahnemann  s  disciplef 
too  knew  tiial.  us  Fr.  A.  I^angc  says,  "CharlaUmry  in  mcdiciue  is  better 
|>aid  than  rational  treatment." 

The  lollowinir  physicians,  aujong  others,  were  impoi  tanl  opponents  of 
the  ttnctrines  of  Hahnemann:  Stieglilz.  who  ever  stood  upon  the  wail 
>\  hen  false  ideas  thrcHtened  a  breach  in  the  tlefenc  t  s  of  Hipp<K  rauc  art 
J\nrt  Spreniicl  ;  1^.  Willi.  8aeli>  i17^^7-1S48k  pri>fe>sor  in  K-"'ni;2*b*^rv : 
I'oL'ii^huis  ("nnrad  Kriiger-Hansen  (ITTii  1850).  a  praetitiMUer  in  (;ii-«lr<fW 
-loll  Christina  Aug.  Ileinr«>lh  (177.')  l^l.'Ji.  pr"fes> nientul  (ti»4-;ij»eji  in 
Lei|i>ie.  and  a  [mpil  of  I'inel  ,  I'l-rd.  <  loitlielt  von  tinielin  (17S2-1>4S).  a 
professor  in  Tiil>inL'eii  ;  il.  von  Wedekind  .  I'riedr.  Ale.\.  ^iitK»ti  (born  17?3i. 
a  phvsieian  Ml  llamhiHL'  (Samuel  Hahnemann,  l*»eudome».Hiaj>  iue<hcu!> : 
Die  unsterliliehc  Narrheit  JIahneinanni,  andrer  Theil ;  author  also  of 
**J>er  Vanipyrismus  des  19.  Jahrhunderts");  Karl  Frie<!r.  Heinri«  ii  Marx 
(17nG-1877)  of  Karlsruhe,  professor  in  (n'Utingen.  eminent  as  an  anlhor  for 
his  literary  style,  his  profound  erudition  and  thought,  and  as  an  ai"»*tleor 
humane  and  ilippt»eratic  art;  Ignaz  Rnd  Bisehotf.  Kdler  voa  Alleikstem 
( 17S4-lSr>(> I.  professor  in  Vienna  ;  Karl  Krnsi  TJoek  >  1  1  ^73 ^  '  Vii^r 
Bock  of  the  '(iartenlaube",  and  oihersMorer»ver  ihf  &civuiitic' 
hoiiueopaths  tlieiuselves  must  be  regaixied  :is  op^ionenls  of  HaliDciuaaB, 
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for  Uiey  have  called  many  of  his  doctrioes  whims  and  senile  weaknesses 
(see  Bakody),  or  aacrifloed  them  as  utenable.  Hence  some  of  ttiem  intm- 
duoe  him  in  the  third  person  and  in  large  capitaJs,  like  a  deity,  in  order 
by  auch  external  and  ridiculoaa  homage  to  make  amends  for  their  internal 
soora  for  the  man.  It  la  characteriiitic,  at  all  events,  that  Hahnemann 
found  no  pare  and  absolute  followers  among  the  bomceopathic  physicians 
of  reputation.  "For  the  thoughtful  among  hia  disciples  the  doc- 
trine of  Hahnemann  remains  a  stdentific*  method  for  the  erection  of  a 
acience  of  healing"  (Bakody)  —  the  thoughtless,  however,  are  merely 
simple  dupes.  —  An  oflhboot  of  homosopathy,  which  by  its  foulness 
brought  much  harsh  criticism  upon  its  parent  system,  was  the  doctrine 
<!alled 

ISOJ'ATH  V, 

the  filihiest  tln.oi  v,  at  all  ev<  rit-.  ev<  r  invent*  il.  Aecordinir  to  this  system,  like  was 
to  hr<  t  tirf^d  by  like.  i.  e,  sniail-pox  hy  vuriolDUj*  pus,  iiiatrlur:i  by  ffipal  matter, 
j^onorrha'ifc  i)y  jionorrliM'al  pus — taken  internally  be  it  understood! — taiiewcrm  by 
the  ingestion  of  joints  of  the  tapeworm,  and  a  lot  of  iucb  remedies.  Among  the 
Isopathists  were  Lax  and  G.  Fr.  Mailer.  It  would  thus  seem  that  no  |.ure  or  impure 
posstbilitf,  and  no  conceivalile  absurdity,  can  be  adduced,  from  wbich  it  is  im|ossible 
to  form  a  medical  theorj.  And  so  it  is  certainly  not  the  most  gratifjina  advantage 
of  the  study  nf  tlip  history  of  medicine  that  we  observe  how  every  absurdity,  if  it  is 
O'llv  prfiiclieit  Mj)  with  the  n^n-essary  fonfMcncp  and  pprspvprnncf,  find*-'  it«  dupes 
und  tolioWf rs,  and  tltut  history  i-^  otteti.  in  the  mu.-ol  unheard  ui  w.iys.  mt'liunui pi  oted 
into  a  record,  mildly  speaking,  of  human  foiliee^.  And  tlie  luct  tliat  this  statement 
holds  quite  as  good  for  our  own  centurjr  as  for  any  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  of 
Antiquity,  fnrnisbes  us  a  thoroughly  humiliating  historical  doctrine  and  lioth,  to 
wit,  that  as  long  as  men  live  and  hibor,  fully  and  reai^on  dif-puie  the  balance,  and 
that  reason  by  no  means  always  depresses  its  side  of  the  scale.  ()ne  of  the  most 
friiti  hilr'tit  oiifiTf  nwfhs  of  homn  opathy  is  the  "  Elertro-hnmfi'Opnthic  Sy-tnm  "  of 
count  Cc.-iurt:  Mutici  t  N'eue  Metiiu<le  etc.,  Stuttjrart,  K<lwin  IJaiin,  1^^80),  the  fcub.siance 
of  which  may  be  judged  from  the  following  passa^^c  :  "  Ihit  what  do  we  know  of 
vegetable  (sic!)  electricity?  So  say  the  doctors,  and  rightly,  for  even  I  who  dis- 
covered it  know  nothing  of  this  agent.  I  know  that  I  investigated  it  and  found  only 
a  little  magnesia.  I  noticed  lliat  this  vejietaMr;  fliii  l  niiinifr-tt'i]  a  quick  and  oftt  n 
momentary  activity,  and  I  jjaid :  "This  activity  is  eieclrical;  it  is  electricity..'  1 
have  seen  this  f»!ectricity  cure  troubles  lesranled  as  inriirabl(\  nnd  I  said  to  mygelf: 
^  This  is  a  ri'medial  apent.'  That  i«  uii  !  Know  of  veyetabie  electricity,  and  fnr  hp  it 
from  me  to  make  a  secret  of  it.  On  liie  c<mtrar>  I  tell  it  to  all,  even  to  those  wlio  do* 
not  wish  to  know  of  it  I!  '*  —  Such  nonsense  and  fraud  is  preached  up  by  many  in  this 
19th  century,  the  century  of  education,  invention  and  advancement,  and  numbers 
swear  by  it,  to  the  pecuniary  profit  of  these  bold  representatives  of  humbug? 

The  doctrine  of  Hahnemann  too  undermined  the  yery  foundations  of 
medical  tradition  as  they  bad  been  held  for  centuries,  so  that  even  to-day 
they  are  tottering  fh>in  the  shock,  and  it  especially  summoned  medicine 
to  a  new  proof  and  simplification,  as  well  as  to  a  rarer  employment  of  its 
jtpparatua  of  healing.  This  must  be  regarded  as  a  ripe  and  cultured  ser« 
vice  to  medicine.  But,  on  the  other  band,  in  a  social  direction  its  influence 
was  undoubtedly  injurious,  inaamuch  as  by  its  popularization  of  medical. 
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practice  it  was  partially  responsible  for  the  fact  tha^tbe  social  standing  oi 
the  pbysician  was  lowered  in  comparison  with  earlier  ages. 

While  hornaopatbj  in  Germanj,  in  gpitf  of  individual  examples  to  ihe  contrarj 
among  the  laity,  aeemed  smonft  pliysieians  at  Itaet  lo  he  vert^an  towards  cxtioctiM. 
after  the  erection  of  the  new  German  Empire,  which  offered  to  physieiana  anbridM 

quackerj  tm  its  earliest  gift  while  iti  6rat  statesman  for  a  \on^  time  encoaraftd 
charlatiiiii<in  th*-  ^v.storn  f»f  Hahripmann  h^»jrnn  nt^aiii  to  flourish  nlmn<t  as  !ii xuriaully 
as  amon<i  tin-  hiitubutf  iovitii!  porlion  of  the  iiihaljitantR  of  l  iiiled  Marpfs.  In 
Wurtemberj:  in  1883  the  stale  even  licensed  a  homtiopathic  pharmacv.  In  IH% 
there  were  fonr  exclusively  honifeopathic  centra!  pbarmaciee,  together  with  noaieroea 
others  which  kept  homoeopathic  remedies.  In  the  United  States  there  are  S2 
homoeopathic  pharmacies,  and  even  in  England  homoeopaiii}'  flourishes.  The  sane 
may  hp  sniil  of  France  where  many  works  upon  the  siilijVrt  of  hom<ropath\"  havs 
recenily  appeared.  Amoii;;  iht'sti  w«  may  'notice:  liirschei  .s  "  Guide  du  m«-decin 
bomucopathiquc  au  lit  du  maiade  ",  1874;  Alexis  Espanet's  "Pratique  de  1'  homot- 
opathie",  1875;  Hoffmann's  L*  homcropathie  eipoa^  anx  yens  dumonde"  1870; 
Con«tantin  Bering  (bom  in  Oachats,  Saxony,  tn  1800,  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1880), 
who(l8:Ui  introduced  honoMipathy  into  the  United  States,  wrote  " The  Domestic 
Physician",  l^.'t'*.  with  numerous  medical  p'^siiy* :  .Talir's  "  Nouveau  mann>  I  <le 
ni^decine  homa*opatbique "',  1872:  I'rost  Lacu/.ou  and  litri:er'^  "  Dirtidnn  iir.' 
vetcrinaire  homccopathique ",  1865;  GuntberK  "  Nouveau  manuei  de  tneurctue 
homceopathiqoe  "  1871 »  etc.  etc.  Most  of  these  works*  it  is  trtie,  are  translations 
from  the  German.  But  it  is  precisely  these  excrescences  of  German  medicine  Hhu 
have  cootrihated  to  the  discredit  of  that  science  amon^r  the  French!  Thus  Booebot, 
in  his  history  of  medicine  wnich  nppenred  in  1873,  calls  homceopsthy  in  its  entirctJT 
—  and,  ain?*  with  justice  !  —  nne  i'l.iWf  iilU  iiiande. 

[In  EnglHii'i  tiip  syelt  iii  of  liahnemnnn  is  .naid  to  liave  mcoii  iiitr(Minr«'d  in  !*<'/T 
by  a  Dr.  Quin,  phy.sieian  to  the  king  of  the  lielgtans.  it  baa  never,  however,  become 
very  popular  in  the  "  land  of  common  sense'*,  and  even  at  the  present  day  is  said  t» 
comprise  not  more  than  300  registered  physicians  in  the  whole  Britbh  Isles.  Liver- 
pool e.  ii.  enjoys  the  luxury  of  hot  10  homoeopathists,  Gla.s):ow  but  five  etc.  In 
London  there  is  a  single  hom<vopathir  liospitnl  witli  100  beds,  find  connected  with 
this  institution  thr*  r>nly  college  of  instructinn  iii  tlic  United  KirtgUom.  In  n  couT^trT 
like  the  United  Stales,  where  every  "free  and  enlightened  "  citizeu,  male  or  female, 
feels  abundantly  competent  to  criticise  not  only  medical  opinions  hot  also  reltftiosS' 
bsliefs,  it  IS  by  no  means  sarprieing  that  homoeopathy  has  met  with  considerable 
popularity.  Incomprehensible,  of  course,  to  the  msjority  of  its  adherents^  its  veiy 
transcendentalism  renders  the  doctrine  popular  —  omne  ignotum  pro  raagnifico  — 
and  in  certain  circles  faith  in  the  illusionf?  nf  bom<i  npathy  is  naturally  regarH*»d  us 
an  evidence  of  precocity  (!)  of  intellect.  The  tVici  too  that  this  fytteni  dispenses  wub 
all  the  disagreeable  elements  of  medication  has  contribnted  largely  to  its  adoption 
amons  the  more  fastidious,  or  as  they  wonld  doubtless  call  themselves  the  more 
"intelligent".  Thi-  enrllest  practitioner  of  homcpopatliy  in  the  United  States  is  said 
to  have  been  Dr.  Hans  B.  Gram  (again  a  German),  a  native  of  Boston,  but  educated 
in  ropf»nhagen.  On  his  return  to  the  United  Slates  in  !«2o  he  spttled  in  New  Vnrk, 
where  he  died  in  1840.  In  1844  the  American  Institute  of  Homfeopathy  was  founded 
with  about  50  members.  The  earliest  homoeopathic  journal  established  in  this 
country  appeared  in  New  York  abont  1834.  It  was  entitled  "The  American  Jonraal 
of  Homoeopathia  "  and  wa.<<  edited  by  Drs.  J.  F.  Gray  and  A.  Gerald  Hnll.  In  1881 
the  homoeopathic  fraternity  claimed  11,000  practitioners  in  the  I'nitrd  States,  with 
&  national  and  28  atate  societies,  51  hospitals,  48  dispensaries  and  22  joarnals.  The 
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komaopathic  colleges  were  aUo  credited  with  a  pruduc-tion  of  500  physicians  niii  u> 
mUj*  It  should,  however,  be  slated,  that  while  ibe  sbibbnletb  of  boir.ueopatl  j  is 
preserved,  the  system  of  Hahnemann  has  become  almost  extinct  in  the  United  States, 
aa  well  as  abroad.  Barringsome  few  aimpletotis,  for  whom  the  potencies  of  Hahne- 
mann conceal  the  impotfnoe  of  their  own  inlellectual  capacitiHs  the  mnjnrtty  of 
80-cailed  hoiuojopathic  practitioners  of  the  present  day  pridt-  t lifiusselves  upon  hii 
eclecticism  which  stands  ready  to  appropriate  what  experience  proves  useful  in  any 
system.  In  a  word  thej  are  ''regular'*  physicians  without  knowing  it,  merely 
employing  the  term  '*  h<HB(Bopathic  as  a  bait  to  attract  the  unwary,  or,  like  the 
sugar-coating  of  a  pill,  to  disjruise  the  disagreeable  facts  within. 

While  as  a  system  of  inedicino  liomM-opnthy  can  claim  no  conHiderahle  import- 
ance, as  a  priiicst  u^ain.it  tiie  hypeini'tlication  ul  RuKori  himI  his  school  it  has 
doubtless  acconiplii-hed  no  little  jiood.  The  apparent  successes  of  its  followers  have 
led  thoughtful  physicians  to  a  more  careful  study  of  the  natural  bi|story  of  discate 
and  to  greater  caution  in  the  differentiation  of  the  post  hoe  and  propter  hoc  in 
therapeutics.  While  too  the  regular  profession,  under  the  guidance  of  the  French 
and  nerninni,  }\aH  (h:V(,\pd  n  too  exclusive  nttrntion  to  pnthnlniry  and  the  perfection 
of  (iiai;ii<).^is.  and  in  llierapeiilio  hns  adopted  a  practical  niliili>in.  li.e  lion  u upulht-, 
proceeding  to  the  opposite  extreme,  have  over-elaborated  their  ao  called  system  of 
therapeutics,  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  diagnosis  and  pathology.  Here  too  the 
middle  course  is  the  only  safe  one,  and  the  protest  of  the  homceopaths  against  .the 
8uper*seientific  but  inhuman  tendency  of  the  re^zular  profCFsion  has  awakened  in  the 
latter  an  increased  activity  in  thm  study  of  the  therapeniic  fiction  of  driigp,  width 
if  properly  directed  and  controlled,  will,  we  trust,  in  the  nearlutine  produce  Henefic  tit 
results.  —  Of  the  homu>opathic  system  itself  the  old  criticism  that  "  What  is  true  is 
Bot  new,  and  what  is  new  is  not  true"  seems  fair  enough  even  at  the  present  day.  H.l 
lotlniately  connected  with  the  nataral-philoaophical  tendency  in  med- 
icine^ a  tendency  whicb  nltimately  enveloped  that  science  in  a  fog  of 
philosophical  phraseology,  and  especially  by  its  long  continued  supremacy 
worked  to  its  injorj',  stands  a  system  or  theory  comparable,  at  least  in  its 
inlloence  upon  life,  to  Mesmerism  and  Hahnemannism.  As  the  latter  sys- 
tems introduced  among  the  masses  supernatural  and  simple  therapeutical 
notions  and  habits,  so  by  means  of  the  doctrine  of 

d.  Cranioscopy 

(called  by  GaU  Or<jnn()l(>uy.  hy  Spiii-^hoiiii  IMitcnology  ami  b}"  others 
**  Craniology  thoy  MOW  ix'Lran  to  omipy  tiiemselves  with  phy8iolo!^i<  o- 
psydiological  piobletiis.  Tims  the  doctrine  of  Ga]\.  which  in  itself  supplied 
soiue  fruitful  ideas,  was  tlistortcd  into  ;i  groU'Scjue  atlkir  of  fashion,  a  result 
particulftrly  favored  by  the  fact  that  it  still  preserved  some  mystery,  inas- 
imieh  :i.s  its  autlior  did  not  publish  his  theory  until  ISIO,  In  this  way  the 
otherwise  deserving  fu under  of  this  systein  occupied  an  ambiguous  lisjht 
with  the  better  class  of  physieiaus  through  the  impression  protluced  by  his 
doctrine,  went  astray  himself,  and  was  Anally,  by  his  own  fault,  but  under- 
aervedly,  degraded  into  the  Mesmer  of  physiolog)  . 

Fbanz  Joseph  Gall  (1757-1828),  of  Ttefenbronn,  near  Pfonsheim  in 
Baden, 

expounded  his  -doetrine  in  Vienna  as  early  as  1796,   It  was,  however,  interdicted  by 
the  authorities  in  the  following  year,  because  danger  to  the  faith  and  loyalty  of  sub* 
56 
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jects  was  smelled  ia  the  newr  eyslem.  Gall  now  went  to  GermAtir,  lectured  upou  hk 
doctrine  in  different  cities  and  testified  to  it  practicallj,  e.  g.  in  the  pritoas  sf 
Spandau  and  Berlin.   In  the  latter  city  of  inlellifence  (a  qnalitjr  oo«r  assmed 

to  \)v  established  too  in  its  phv^ica)  basis)  two  nicdtilti  with  )us  likeness  were  siniiL' 
Still  this  enthusiasni  did  not  lust  lonj:,  and  Gall,  with  Spurzheim,  a  pupil  whom 
had  obtained  in  Vienna,  went  to  Paris,  where  ihe  new  thoory  wns  at  once  received 
with  sympathy,    (iull  continued  to  practise  in  Paris  and  became  very  rich.  djiiKfi  at 
Moutroujie.  upht  that  city,  in  1828. 

Dr.  Job.  Caspar  Spurzheim,  bis  pupil,  and,  like  Gall  himbelf.  a  gifUd 

and  deserviag  anatomist,  was  born  at  Longwicb,  near  Treves  in  ITTti. 

Originally  a  theologian,  having  accepted  with  enthnsiasm  the  doctriiie  of 

Gall,  he  was  instrumental  in  introducing  it  into  England,  where  he  resided 

from  1813-1817  and  1821-1828.   In  1832  he  came  to  ihe  United  Stat€» 

and  was  attracting  great  attention  to  his  theory*  when  he  died  at  Boston 

Nov.  10th  of  the  same  jear. 

Secret  phrenological  societies  (like  those  of  Mefmer)  were  quietly  eiiabii«ii«d. 
the  first  beiojf  orKatiized  st  Edinbnrgh  in  1820.  The  agitation  of  Spursbeim  (whoec 
teachings,  like  iho.«>e  of  Gall  himself,  were  not  without  a  beneficial  infloenee  npoa 

psychiatry^  led  to  the  formHtion  of  other  societies  in  London  and  Paris,  and  even  is 
India.   In  the  year  }9'''2  the  riumhor  of  the.se  societies  in  Great  Britain  alitne  amounted 
to  2y,  Spurz'ieim  also  e-stublishfil  a  >:pecial  jf)urnal  devoted  tn  ph- erictioir^  tb"  editors 
of  which  were  Georjie  Corabe  of  Kdinbuijih  and  H.  C  VV'nifon,  [while  auaoct:  its 
prominent  contribntors  were  Sir  George  Mackenzie.  Macnish  and  others.  This 
jonrnHl  reached  the  20th  volume,  having  survived  from  1823  to  1847.   Among  the 
prominent  supporters  of  pbrenologj-  in  England  were  also  Andrew  Combe,  Job* 
l!!ll«itson  (nUo  devoted,  an  we  have  seen  to  MesnieriKm)  and  arcbbii^hop  Whatf-Iy.  — 
In  the  United  States  the  teachings  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  werf^  inf reduced  by  I>r. 
Charles  Caldwell  '1772-1851^)  of  North  Carolinn,  who  had  tiei-n  .i  pupil  of  Gal)  and 
devoted  himself  between  1821  and  IH'.Vl  to  tlie  dissemination  of  his  master's  doctrine* 
from  the  rostrum  and  by  the  formation  of  phrenological  societies.    George  Combe 
also  delivered  several  courses  of  lectures  in  the  United  States  on  the  sohject  of 
phrenologj  between  1830  and  1840.   Among  the  most  active  apostles  of  the  new 
doctrine  in  the  United  States,  however,  were  O.  S.  Fowler,  his  brother  L.  K  Fn»ler. 
their  sister  Charl(»tto  (Fowleri  Weils  and  her  husband  S.-muKl  K.  Wells  (died  K"«75i 
The  "  Phrenidotrieal  Joui^ml"  was  established  by  them  in  lStl3,    Other  important 
representatives  of  phrenolojiy  in  tlie  United  States  were  J.  S.  Grimes.  Nelson  Sizcr 
J.  R.  Buchanan  of^Cincinoati,  W.  B.  Powell  of  Kentucky,  John  S.  Hittell  of  New  York. 
D.  P.  Botler,  Dr.  Levi  Reuben  etc.  H.] 

Gall,  who  undoubtedly  deserves  great  credit  for  his-  labors  upon  ibe 
anatomy  of  the  brain,  considered  the  latter  A  series  of  independeM 
*'ot^ns*\  located  beside  each  other,  and  held  that  protuberances  upon  the 
external  surface  of  the  skull  showed  with  precision  the  degree  of  detelop- 
ment  of  these  organs.  The  dispositions  were,  indeed,  preformed,  but  by 
education  they  might  be  developed  in  a  good  direction,  i.  e.  the  dispoaitioii 
to  evil  might  be  restrained  and  made  inactive,  so  that  e.  g.  a  man  with  a 
disposition  towards  murder  need  not  necessarily  be  an  actual  murderer  — 
This  assumption  of  special  districts  in  the  brain  for  special  mental  faeol* 
ties  has,  indeed,  many  grounds  in  its  £i\'or,  and  has,  even  in  more  recent 
times,  received  some  confirmation  from  experiment  and  obeen*ation.  Gall, 
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hiiwevLT.  converted  bis  theory  into  a  '^system"  too  speedily,  and  after  mere 
observations  upon  the  skull. 

He  assumed  27  "or^iang":  the  reproductive  seose;  sense  of  love  of  cbildrea;  of 
friendship;  senHe  of  splf  Hefence,  eournjie  and  qtiarrol«ompness  ;  of  inuider:  of  cun* 
ning;  ot  association  (in  iinimala);  o(lbefl:  sense  of  elevation,  pride:  sensp  of  vnnitj, 
sense  of  glory ;  sense  of  caution;  sense  of  tilings,  oieoiory  of  tbingii;  san^e  of  luealiiy ; 
«enM  of  persons;  sense  of  names;  sense  of  words;  sense  of  language;  of  colors;  of 
tones;  ofuambers;  sense  of  art,  of  eonstmction;  comparative  sagacity :  the  meta- 
physical sense,  profundity  of  mind;  son^eofwit;  the  poetic  sense;  sen^e  of  good- 
natare;  sense  of  imitation,  mimicry;  the  theoBophic  sense;  sense  of  stability,  fiim- 
nes8- 

Spurzheiro  divided  the  organs  still  more  minutely:  ' 


FtrttOlaist  FMliagt. 

Smob4  Olssti  latdlMtSsl  TsMltiss. 

First  OHt»Ki: 

'J 

iHlftn  f)lC]>Klt 

Prapenntm. 

SetUimenU. 

Percfijttic.  theuUiea, 

Mtfieetice  MteuUm, 

A  nuitiveness, 

Piiilaprogtitiiuveue&i, 

ConeeiitrativeneM, 

^Itilja'oilivt'iiess), 

Atiiienivcuctts, 

<3ombativenes6, 

De>itnictivo'nf's>, 

lAiuuenitveuessi, 

Secretiveness. 

At'fjiiisitiveiu'ss, 

Consiructirencss. 

So  1 1-0  stoetn, 

Love  of  appt'obatiuii, 

Cautioupneas, 

Rt'n(  \  ulence. 

Veneration, 

Firmness. 

^  '< )  t)  >  cienliouaness, 

tiope. 

Wonder, 

Ideality, 

Wit. 

Imitation. 

Irniividu--ilitv, 
Senie  of  turin, 
'     "  size, 
■     "  weiiiht, 
color, 
"     "  locality. 
"      "  numbers, 
"     '■  iJrder, 
"     '*  eventuality, 
time, 
'■  tono, 
*'      "  iauguajie. 

roinparison, 
Causality. 

Of  coarse  the  pro*  and  eons  of  this  system  brought  forth  an  entire  literature  of 
their  own. 

Among  its  partisans  were  T.  Fnr'stcr,  (•  rorate,  0  f^.  Mackenzie.  Cloquet, 
Brouesais,  Bouillaud,  Andral,  Fossati,  Karl  Ottu  in  Coppnh!i>:(  n  and  others.  Con- 
ditional fuUowers  were  J.  A.  Walther,  J.  D.  Metzger,  iiufeiand,  Loder,  Heil,  Uimly  4tc. 

Among  the  opponents  of  the  system  were  J.  Tb.  Walther,  A.  Horeschi.  J.  P. 
Aekermann  particularly,  professor  in  Heidelberg  and  Jena;'C.  A.  Budolphi  (1771- 
18^2),  a  famous  physiologist  in  Berlin  and  author  of  n  natural  history  of  intestinal 
wosms  etc  ;  Sfrres,  Floorens,  Magendie  and  othetK. 

The  subject  was  studied  nr  a  later  period  by  K.  K  Noel,  K.'G,  Carus  and,  latest 
<}f  all,  by  fius'av  Scln  vc.  u  Ijo  died  in  I- riUikfort  on-lhe->Jaiii  in  l 

Gothe,  who,  botii  during  his  university  course  and  subsequent!}',  was  much 
interested  in  medicine  and  accordingly  studied  eranioscopv,  took  a  very  profound 
view  of  the  doctrine  of  Gall.  "The  brain  remains  the  foundation  and  chief  object, 
since  it  is  not  required  to  adapt  itself  to  the  skull,  but  the  skoU  must  conform  to  it. 
So  far  is  this  the  case  that  the  internal  diploe  of  the  »kuU  is  arrested  by  the  brain  and 
confined  by  its  orirnnle  boundaries  the  other  ii;ind,  in  <-H'-e  of  r  fsuffir  ifttt  supply 

■of  bony  mateciul,  tht-  cxtt  rnal  lamina  assertn  tiio  fi;:lit  i>\  onlariiinir  if.-cif  even  to  a 
monstrous  degree,  and  of  formiiig  internally  so  many  chambers  and  depaiimcnts.  . 
In  every  way  Gall's  demonstration  of  the  brain  was  superior  to  that  of  the  schools, 
where  the  organ  was  cut  into  horizontal  or  vertical  sections  and  a  view  given  of 

1.  Fowler  and  Welb  increased  the  number  of  faculties  to  43,  and  likewise  changed 
some  of  their  names.  (II.) 
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certain  parti  following  one  after  another,  to  which  naiaefl  were  aaeigned.  a<  it  ikia 
were  all  that  was  neceeaary.   Even  the  baw  of  the  brain,  the  origins  of  the  nf  rvea, 

remained  known  as  mere  localities,  from  which  I,  intere.«ie(l  as  I  wae,  could  gain 
nofhin^^  fiirtln  r  "  nhthr  drsirfd  to  draw  soim^  irenf»ral  conclusione  n»»H  ev<'!i  Gall 
Weill  ((M)  t;ir  i nto  the  f-peeific*  lo  suit  him  "Wliocvfr  bases  his  position  np*  t\  lie 
general  wiii  probably  be  unable  to  rejoicf  in  a  number  of  desirable  pupiU.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  particular  attracts  mankind,  and  justly  so:  for  life  is  assigned  tu  the 
particular,  and  very  many  men  can  prosecute  their  life  in  the  particular,  without 
necessarily  advancing  further  than  the  point  were  human  reason  comes  Co  the  aid  of 
their  five  epn.aes." 

Some  previous  views  of  a  simiinr  iiiiiiir  t.'  nrc  t"  !>••  !otiii<i  ton  juitoiiji  the  Ani  irnl.* 
and  the  Arabians.  The  lalter  assunn'ii  in  ilie  four  ventricles  «•!  ihe  brain  the  a  ul  oi 
common  sensation,  of  imagination,  jud(:nient,  and  recollection.  Similar  hints  are  to 
be  found  in  Albertus  Magnus,  Mondino,  Petrua  Montagnanus,  Ludovico  I>olci. 
Willis,  and  Charles  Bonnet,  who  styled  the  brain  the  ''rendesvous  of  very  diflerrni 
organs  ". 

The  theory  of  Franvois  Joseph  Vicxur  BaorsAAis  (i772-lcS3b )» 
deaignated . 

6.  Fli78lolo||;iGal  Medicine  (better  BrousBaiem), 

exhibited  a  mixture  of  tbe  views  of  Brown,  Pinel  and  Bichat,  oombioed 
with  Friedricb  Hoffinann's  doctrine  of  the  sympathy  of  the  various  organs 
with  the  stomach,  StoU's  concealed  inflammation  and  gastricism,  and  tbe 
theory  of  inflammation  of  Marcus. 

Bronssais,  the  son  of  a  physician  at  St  Malo  in  Brptagne,  manifested  ev^n  i» 
hiii  youth  unusual  mental  as  well  as  corporeal  strength,  and,  as  the  result  of  both,  a 
disponition  to  brawling  and  fighting  in  both  depnrtmenis.  In  ITM'J  he  voliinie«'r(d 
in  thf*  nrmy  of  ilm  Rpptiblic,  but  rose  only  to  the  {crad*-  of  a  eerireMnt  Heturning 
home  sicli,  his  lather  succeeded  in  indnc-inti  him  to  become  at  pli\MciHn.  Howt:%er, 
when  his  parents  were  murdered  and  his  houee  burned  down,  he  tried  his  fottiine 
upon  a  privateering  vessel  until  1798.  when  he  betook  himself  to  Paris,  at  the  age  of 
2(j,  in  order  to  prosecute  his  studies.  Bichnt  pxrticularly  gave  him  assistance. 
Graduating  in  ISOIi,  he  practised  two  a  ears  in  Pttris  and  then  served  lor  three  years 
with  tho  armios  of  Napoleon  in  Hnlljitid.  (lermany  Ansfrin  an<l  lialj*.  On  his 
return  to  Tat  is  )ie  published  his  '  iliiiloire  des  pbieginasic.<t  ou  inHantmationc^ 
chroniques"  )^')d  then  Htinin  went  as  nn  army  surgeon  to  Spain  until  181  i. 

In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  second  physician  to  the  hospital  Val  de  Qtiice, 
and  in  this  position  be^n  his  private  lectures  upon  his  new  doctrine.  The  atteud- 
ance  upon  these  lectures  was  immense,  but  his  succesx,  combined  with  his  reeklwa 
nnfn'ioni*m  of  fhf  atK'i<»tit  doctrin*',  hrntiirht  lilm  eupmies  and  qnarrels.  This  wnd 
pariieulariy  the  case  after  ISIO,  wii^ii  he  published  his  "  Kxamen  dt-  la  d«)ctnne 
mi'dicale  >:en('ralement  adoptee"  etc.  a  work,  which  did  not.  however,  require  a 
second  edition  until  the  lapse  of  five  years.  One  year  later  his  ''Annates  de  la 
mfcdecine  pbysiologique "  began  to  appear  and  were  continued  until  1834.  in  which 
year  ills  "  Traite  de  pbysioloj^ie  nppliqu^  a  la  imtholo^ie "  was  publi!«hed.  In  the 
year  l*^2S.  in  a  worl;  entitled  "  Siir  1'  irritation  i  t  l.i  f  .lii'  '"  \if  upplr*  <!  liiv  principles 
lo  mental  «iiNt>ases     Finally  in  Broussai^  wu!>  appoinie<i  ordinMry  profct.sor. 

Accordiui;  to  L.  Slromeyer,  Broussais  was  not  an  cxiraordinar.v  teacher,  but  was 
extremely  self-conceited  and  passionately  wrangled  with,  and  indeed,  even  abn»ed, 
all  who  declined  to  accept  his  doctrines  unconditionally.   As  a  therapentiat  he  was 
*    simply  a  man  of  routine*   His  star,  however,  declined,  to  rise  only  once  again  in 
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IS.U),  when  he  delivered  his  lecturt-s  on  phrenolouj.  Twd  yesirs  liitcr  Brou^sais  died 
at  Vitry,  where  a  monument  was  subficqnently  or«  (  tt  <J  to  Ins  niomorj-. 

Lift'.  :ic'(.-<)i(liii«j:  l(»  Broiissuis  (as  witli  iirown  :it  an  i-ariier  dato).  ti*  in  nds 
upon  cxWriiai  irrittition.  especially  that  of  heal.  The  latter  excites  in  the 
Ixxiy  peculiar  chemical  processes,  whicli  in  turn  maintain  regeneration  and 
assimilation  as  well  as  contractility  ami  sensibility.  When  ihe^o  functions 
8up[X)rted  by  heat  cease,  death  at  once  ensues.  Health  depends  upon  the 
iHutlcrate  action  of  the  external  irritants  :  disease,  u\X}u  their  weakness,  or 
more  frequently  upon  their  extraordinary  strength.  Disease  is  nothing 
whatever  ontolo»;ical 

For  Broussui^,  in  contraisl  to  liicAvn  who  held  almost  all  diseases  to  l>e 
general  (and  asthenic),  general  diseases  or  ej?.senlial  fevers  do  not  exist  at 
all.  at  least  not  innnediately  upon  the  action  of  abnormally  strong  irrita- 
tions. They  always  originate  from  local  irritations  proceeding  from  a 
certain  diseased  organ  or  part  of  an  oriran,  particular!}'  from  the  heart, 
and  most  of  all  from  the  mucous  raeiuhrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  ditfuse  themselves  throughout  the  rest  of  the  body  through  sympathy 
and  b}'  way  of  the  nervous  system.  The  ganglionic  system  is  a  system  of 
nervous  centers  related  to  the  general  nervous  svstem,  transmittitiir  irrita- 
lions  sympathetically  like  the  latter,  and  indej>endent  of  the  will.  Too 
strong  irritants  produce  an  -Mrritation",  wliich  manifests  itself  as  congestion 
(active  congestion).  Gencial  debility,  which  we  observe  in  disease,  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  if  the  €*xcitement  in  one  part  is  too  strong,  it  becomes 
abnormallv  weak  in  the  other  parts,  and  is  thus  generalize*!.  In  this  way 
too  congestion  (passive  congestion)  may  occur.  Every  irritation,  which 
through  sympathetic  irritation  of  the  heart  produces  fever,  has  become  an 
inflammation,  and  the  main  criterion  of  the  latter  is  hypernemia.  If  the 
sympathetic  irritation  is  stronger  than  the  original  and  local  irritation,  we 
have  the  so-called  metastases.  If  these  appear  io  the  secreting  organs 
tuad  are  also  beneficial,  •they  are  to  be  undenlood  as  crises.  All  stfong 
'^irritations*'  have  the  common  property,  on  the  one  hand,  of  exciting  the 
brain  sympathetically  (hence  headache,  vertigo;,  and  on  the  other,  of  pro- 
dacing  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  stomach  (hence  the  coated 
tongue,  lack  of  appetite).  The  affection  of  the  stomach  always  excites  the 
small  intestine,  and-  both  always  suifer  together.  Since,  however,  the  sym- 
pathetic irritations  of  the  brain  are  almost  always  the  elTect  of  irritation 
of  the  stomach  and  small  intestine,  we  have  almost  always  to  deal  exclu- 
sively with  the  (kmous  ''gastroenteritis*',  which  likewise  is  the  source  of 
the  essential  fevers.  ("Alt  the  essential  fevers  of  the  authors  are  referable 
to  a  simple  or  complicated  gastroenteritis.  This  they  have  misinterpreted 
when  it  is  unaccompanied  by  pain,  and  even  when  pain  has  been  found 
to  exist,  ttiey  have  alwa3*s  regarded  it  as  a  symptom.  A  knowledge  of  the 
morbid  conditions  of  the  stomach  is  the  key  to  pathology.")  Through 
complications  it  occasions  typhus  and  all  other  8o«called  infectious  dis- 
eases, including  the  epidemic  diseases  of  the  skin  and  even  the  ordinary 
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akin  eruptions,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  arising  sympatheticaliy  fronr 
the  stonutch.  Specific  mort)id  poisons,  even  that  of  syphilis,  Bioussftia 
absolutely  denied. 

Chronic  constitutional  diseases  depend  very  frequently  upon  an  exist* 
ing  chronic  inflammation  or  chronic  gastroenteritis.  The  same  is  true  of 
hypochondria  and  mental  diseases. 

"Gastroenteritis",  ''the  basis  of  pathology",  is  divisible  into  two 
varieties.  If  the  gastroenteritis  predominates,  it  is  ordinarily  accompanied 
with  pains  in  the  gastric  region  and  sudden  vomiting  of  food  and  drink. 
If,  however,  the  enteritis  is  the  chief  lesion,  great  thirst,  a  sensation  of 
internal  heat,  an  abdomen  sensitive  and  hot  to  the  touch,  a  (|uick  and  hard 
pulse  and  a  tongue  coated  in  the  middle  and  red  at  the  edges,  are  the* 
characteristic  phenomena. 

The  tissue  and  organ  systems,  employing  these  U^rms  in  the  sense  of ' 
Bichat,  are  the  usual  routes  for  the  propagation  of  diseases.  In  this  idea 
Broussais  alfoiiled  great  support  to  the  ti^ndency  towards  pathoh>gicAl 
anatomy.  He  was  asoHdist  of  the  tissues  and  organs.  In  opposition  to 
the  nervous  solidists  (Cullen  etc.).  who  accepted  functional  diseases  with- 
out local  lesions,  Broussais  admitted  only  local  organic  changes  with  sub> 
setjuent  disuii  hances  of  function. 

Tu  t1ii.T:ij)(Milic.s  Broussais.  like  Ascl«>|ii:i(ies  :unl  his  imitators  in  many 
respfcts.  Brown  and  lluliuemHUU,  admillfd  no  ms  mediranix  iiafiirre. 
Accf>rdiiiglv  the  physician  is  not  the  minist^^r.  I)ut  the  lord  of  nalinv.  He 
must  anticipate  diseases  —  '-couper".  ''fain'  avorter"  —  pariiculariy  the 
gaiitioenteritis,  against  which  all  his  licutmeiiL  must  be  primarily  directeti, 
since  it  exists  almost  eveiv where  as  a  primary  or  sympuLhetic  lesion. 
For  this  purpose  the  niiLiphlogistic  or  weakening  luethoil  is  chietl}-  service- 
able ;  derivulive,  irritant  or  corroborant  measures  are  incomparably  lesa 
useful.  Febrile  and  inflammatory  disetises  he  treated  by  the  withdrawal 
of  nourishmeui,  carried,  like  everything  else,  to  the  extreme.  The  most 
powerful  antiphlogistic  treatment,  however,  consists  not  in  venesection 
(which  should  be  employed  at  most  only  in  plethoric  patients  and  espe* 
cially  in  recent  inflammations  of  an  organ  particularly  well  supplied  with 
arterial  blood),  but  in  the  application  of  numerous  leeches  to  the  abdominal 
or  gastric  region.  In  robust  individuals  at  least  30-50  should  be  applied 
at  once,  and  it  was  only  in  very  great  debility  that  5-8  might  be  suflicient. 
In  this  s^'stem  of  therapeutics  often  a  hundred,  or  indeed  several  hundred 
leeches  were  applied  to  a  single  patient,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  to  a  single  belly,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  lean 
that  in  consequence  of  Broussais's  "hirudinomania"  leeches  became  scarce, 
a  scarcity  from  which  we  probably  have  to  suffer  even  now.  In  the  year 
1833  alone  41,500,000  leeches  were  imported  into  France,  and  only  nine  or 
ten  millions  exported.  Yet  in  1824  ^300,000  were  sufficient  to  supply  all 
demands ! 

In  order  to  guard  against  sympathetic  gastroenteritis,  leeches  should 
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be  applied  not  only  to  the  sraslric  ivuidii,  but  likewise  to  tho  orir:in  pri- 
marily jittaek«j«.l.  Tliiis  in  rhcamuLisui  and  gout  they  shouKl  be  applied  to 
the  joint.s  and  the  pit  <>r  the  stomach,  in  eroup  to  the  neik  and  the 
stomnrh.  in  phthisis  to  the  chest  nnri  stomach  i!tc.  Wet  cups  rarely  sic- 
coniplish  anytliiiii:.  Kven  in  cases  of  worms  the  abdominal  integutDeiU 
was  t*>mpelied  to  i):\y  its  bloody  tribute,  particularly  if  "enteriti.s  "  pre- 
vailiMl.  The  hypochondria*-  rejioii  and  finally  even  "'the  coiitr:u  t»  ii  neigh- 
lM>rhood  ot'  the  anus"  were  likewise  favorite  fields  lor  this  '  liiriKlino- 
therupN  .  ami  the  matter  went  so  far  that  in  France  ''every  belly  is  eillier 
j^aniisht  d  with  leeches  or  tlispia3S  numerous  scars  due  to  past  bites"  — 
and  this  without  regard  to  the  question  whetlu  r  man  or  woinan,  youth, 
maiden  or  child  was  to  furnish  the  blood.  Tlie  anal  region  was  selected 
e.  g.  in  recent  diarrho-a  arising  t'rom  colitis,  in  eolic.  <iys»»nterv  etc. 
JJesides  leeches,  only  a  .si)are  diet,  nuicilaginous  ami  acid  drinks,  and 
'  aiitiphloiristico-emollient"  )>oultices  to  the  umbilien!  region,  were  favored, 
ir,  however.  :ill  iVxnl  was  imme<liately  rejected,  the  [»iiysiriau  wa.'s  to  let  the 
patient  fast  al)so!utel3'  for  scveml  days,  and  auMnnisler  te()itl  foot  baths  or 
comjiK'tt'  l)alhs.  —  Chronir  infiammations  also,  in  the  niajoriu  of  ciises,  of 
foiirsc  dcinand  leeches,  but  applied  to  the  atfecled  paits.  v.  g.  the  external 
hcrt>lulous  glands.  Kven  syphilis  was  treated  by  direct  al»slraclion  of 
blood  from  the  specially  atfecled  locality,  and  b\'  cooling  drinks.  —  The 
derivative  method  by  the  employment  of  diuretic  remedies,  blisters, 
emetics  and  cathartics  etc..  was  mostly  injurious,  since  it  did  little  but  aild 
a  new  irritation  to  tliat  already  existing,  or  inen  ase  or  render  chronic  the 
•'coueeak'd  "  gastroenteritis.  This  was  especially  true  of  cathartic  doses 
of  calomel,  which  were  liable  to  occasion  chronic  diarrhoea,  consumption 
and  dropsy  —  In  rare  cases  tonics  are  useful,  e.  g.  in  intermittent  fever 
afU-r  the  failure  of  antecedent  emploN  iiienl  of  the  antiphlogistic  methcKl. 
Cinchona  must,  however,  be  atlministered  in  such  cases  with  the  greatest 
prudence,  le.st  the  •  concealed"  gastroenteritis  return  with  so  much  the  more 
violence.  Irritant  remedieSj  particularly  in  the  nervous  stadium  of  disease, 
are  to  he  discarded. 

While  Broussais  rendered  good  service  to  medicine  by  his  w.ar  a^rainst 
the  ontology  of  diseases  which  had  hitherto  prevailed,  on  the  other  hand, 
b}*  his  doctrine  of  the  invariablv  local  nfiture  and  expression  of  these  he 
favored  the  one-sidedness  of  the  anatomical  school.  His  "gastroenteritis" 
mast  be  looked  upon  as  a  systematic  phantasy,  of  which  we  see.  and  have 
seen,  so  many.  Yet  it  is  manifest  from  what  has  been  said  that  the 
sanguinary  therapeutics  —  the  touchstone  of  the  doctrine  of  a  physician  — 
of  Broussais  may  be  called  something  of  an  improvement  upon  the  system 
of  Rasori ! 

In  France  and  Italy,  the  land  of  bloodletting,  the  doctrine  of  liroussais 
gained  nnmerouv  followers;  in  Germany  and  England,  however,  it  bad 
scarcely  an}'.  Among  the  parUsans  of  this  doctrine  there  were  in  partic- 
ular many  military  ph3*Biclans  of  eminence. 
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B^^ifides  Dupii^  lren,  to  be  meotioned  lit  reulicr  us  one  of  the  mo&t  eniu^eiM  of 
nurgeons,  tlie  old  Fmnrois  Chaniwier,  wlio,  as  alreadj  aolictd,  bad  iatrodwti 
Vitalism  into  Pnrif,  wak  hIso  a  follower  of  BrouaMiB.   The  Mim«>  t«  true  of  C)*mA» 

Frftni,ois  Lallomnnd  (171»0-Ih;»4)  of  MeU,  6rat  professor  in  Montpellier.  tl  en  id 
Paris,  ordinary  physician  of  Ihi-ahim  Pacha  and  Mehemrt  Ali  nnd  founder  of  ibe 
'■  Prix  I^allemnnd"  ( '*  I'fclu  ichos  Rnftfoniiro-patholoiiiqiies  sur  1'  fnc^phale  et  s« 
dc|>endances":  riiniquo  iu('<iica-i-hiriif^i(  ;ili>  "  ) ;  J.  I>.  Bej:in  t  lTW-lSo^i.  Trmitr 
dc  phy8iolo;:ic  pHthulo;:iqut\  ri>iii<4«>  Fnivaut  ies  principes  de  la  Dou%elle  doctrioe 
mMicale";  '*Trait6  de  therav>e>it)quL'  ii;-dii:«:  '  ete.:  the  Vitalitt  H.  ChaalTaid  i)dS>- 
1879 J,  a  famous  clinical  teacher  of  the  Paris  faculty  at  the  HApitol  Beaujoa.  aa4 
after  1^70  the  successor  of  Andral  in  the  chair  of  general  patholo^j:  Jacquf?  M  A. 
Qoupil  (1800-ls:{7 ),  "Kxposition  des  priticipes  de  la  nouTetle  doctrine  mfdicale" 
etc.  Louis  rharU»<5  Cr.  Hnvhf  ' horn  ITMO'i  of  N'cver.s,  one  of  Broussats's  most  zeatoc* 
fiillowers  ("l>f  la  iKiinclle  'loctrine  iiirdieale  '  fU-  ^ :  Francois  Onbriel  Bois^au 
( 17Sjl-18^ir>),  proletiHor  in  the  ituiitaiy  hospital  at  Metz  ( "  Noso}:raphie  orgaitique ' 
etc.;  *' Pjr^tolosie  physiolotiique,  exposlte  suivatil  la  doctrine  de  B;rciitsaait"i. 
Antoine  l^urent  Jess6  Bayle  (born  1799),  who  applied  the  doctrioe  of  intslritis  ts 
diKea^es  of  the  mind;  H.  M.  T.  Desruelles,  who  treated  sjphilis  witboot  mercory  aad 
with  leeches;  A.  T.  L.  Jourdan;  M  Devergie  Sr.,  both  of  whom  were  aotimercari- 
lists;  P.  Montir^'llH/,  who  wrote  on  intermtttont  irritafinn:  rnsiniir  Bn<u*sai* 
1 180H-1847),  adjunci  pr<»tr.vH»r  at  the  \'al  de  (iracf  atid  ilu-  (•\ «'r»  r  of  '"duodenite  . 
who  {iave  u  rt  porl  ot  his  lathei's  clinic  ;  Pierre  Francois  Olive  Ra,^er  ( lTi«:<-l^">7  ia 
Paris,  originally  a  follower  of  Bronsfais  and  an  eminent  pathological  anatoiaist: 
Cruveilbier,  and  finally 

Jean  Baptibtk  Bouillai'D  (1797-1881).  profeesor,  eimI  (Wnd  IS31 
chief  phvsician  to  the  Charite,  who  adopted  particularly  the  symptoniaiie 
nature  of  fever  and  the  saaguiDary  therapeutics  of  BrouaaaiSf  but,  Ibr  i 
change  and  to  originate  a  "new  method",  maltreated  the  poor  aick  **objecli 
of  experiment''  by  "bleeding  coup  sur  coup",  though  in  this  matter  he 
found  models  in  England  and  Germany.  As  the  homceopaths  looked  upon 
Hahnemann  (the  most  sensible  man  and  the  meet  perfect  dialectician  of 
all  medical  heretics),  so  Bouillaud  regarded  Pr.  Bronssais  as  the  *-MeoBisli 
of  Medicine"  —  a  science,  alas,  overstocked  with  Messiahs.  Boaillaad 
rendered  eminent  service  to  our  knowledge  of  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
their  connection  with  rheumatism  (though  in  this  he  was  anticipated  bj 
Kn^ysig),  as  well  as  to  the  subject  of  the  obliteration  of  bloodvessels^ 
His  chief  works  were  entitled  "Clinique  medicale  de  rh6pital  de  la  Charite 
etc.'*,  "TraiU?  clinique  da  rhumatisme  articulaire*'  etc.,  "  Traits  clink^ne  des 
maladies  du  ca*ur**  etc.,  "  Traitt!*  clinique  et  experimental  des  fl^vrss  diles 
essentielles".  In  these  he  shows  himself  an  eminent  physical  diagnosticiaa 
and  the  god-father  of  the  so-called  "Mddeeine  exacte**. 

The  nambi*r  of  Droussais's  oppunents  wan  at  6rst  not  very  considerable,  hat  it 
Kradually  increased.  Many  physicians  of  the  "School*'  to  be  next  mentioned  ia 
particular  were  inelnded  in  this  mwnher.  Amonj:  the.'^e  Auiruttte  Fianvois  Cliomei. 
profi-ssor  of  pntholoiry  in  the  Ecole  de  Medecine  at  Paris  nnd  chief  phx^it-ian  to  the 
n<*it<d  Dieii.  wbo  nill  n^ain  uirntinned.  prominent  frnni  fh»-  unt-t  *  'I  l  ^^  same 
ni«v  Hp  snid  of  the  tnmoiis  nallC',  wiiu  has  been  already  nientioiud.  and  who  d«»vIirMl 
that  one  could  smell  the  pride  of  the  sectary  in  the  very  style  of  Brous»ti».  Wt 
should  also  mention  Fonqitier.  Francois  Emmanuel  Fod^rf  (1764-1835),  frma  1^14 
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professor  of  forensic  medicine  and  h^'jfiene  in  Strassburg,  and  author  of  the  tirat 
French  work  on  duH»  sntgecU.  who  rendmd  good  ierric«  to  ihe  doctrine  of  rpidemie 
-dieeiMee,  end  hee  been  elreedjr  noticed  in  our  account  of  the  medicine  of  the  18th 
centurj;  A.  Coste,  Fr.  Dubois  and  others  In  Denmark  the  doctrine  of  Brous^ais 
wus  opposed  particiilarlv  by  Karl  Otto  f  lift.'  I'^'Tf  i,  pr(ifVs>or  of  foit-iiHr  nudictne 
Hiiil  pharmacolo>ty  in  C'npenbaiien.  lie  wms  a  native  of  the  islunii  of  St.  'riioinns 
<ui<i  made  his  d^but  in  the  role  of  a  writer  of  traveifl,  but  devoted  himself  lu  plirenol- 
■ogy,  the  temperenoe  question,  and  finally,  after  reeigninj;  his  profesMrohip,  to  free- 
maeonry.  In  Germany  the  earliest  opponent  of  Brounsais  wes  Heinricb  Spttta  {b<Mrn 
1791)),  professor  in  Rostock;  he  was  followed  by  the  fumous  Franz  Paula  von 
Oruithuisen  IT74  185'J,>.  professor  successively  of  medicine,  the  natural  sciences  and 
astronomy  in  Munich  :  W  H  roiiradi  nnd  others  On  the  *)ther  hand  C.  M.  Hailiy 
and  the  Italian  Campapnano  endeavored  to  combine  the  doctrines  of  Hasori  and 
Broiissais  —  theoretically  to  improve  the  treatment  of  suffierinie  humanity,  but  really 
in  the  interest  of  therepentlc  maltreatment.  Alas^in  the  history  of  medicine  how 
many  doctrines  have  been  welded  together,  to  occasion  in  practice  only  the  utmost 
misery  of  the  poor  patients! 

Contcmi)oraneou8  with  the  foregoiug  school  of  medicine,  and  its  An- 
tagonist io  all  respects  so  long  as  it  survived^  was  the 

f.  French  (Paris )  School  of  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Dia^uusis. 

ivhich  has  given  tone  to  the  whole  medicine  of  the  19th  centary.  Hence 
its  consideration  among  the  schools  of  medical  thought  is  necessary,  inas- 
much as  it  mntiift'stetl  itself  far  more  as  a  prolonged  and  wide-spread 
tendency  in  pathology,  than  in  pure  and  macroscopic  pathological  anatom}'. 
In  other  words,  since  it  taiiijht  us  for  a  long  time  to  look  upon  pathology 
ii.s  piitholo^ical  anatomy,  whilo  airnin<r  to  elevate  the  latter  science  into 
^'a  clinical  anatomy"  and  iiiakiiiir  it  the  dttty  of  the  physician  as  regards 
his  patient  to  fscmrcli  for  cliangt's  in  the  patliological  anatomy  and  to  inves- 
tigate the  local  products  of  dij*ead»'.  To  Tiiedicine.  however,  it  as8i*riu'(l 
the  duty  of  rtjmoving  theejc  products.  insit  a<i  of  the  causative  morbid  pro- 
-cesses.  which  latter  were  utterly  neglocU'd.  Tlic  livinir  |)atii'nl  became  a 
subject  for  pathologico  anaiomical  and  local  diagnosis  and  for  local  thera- 
peutic investigation,  or  lor  simple  expectant  and  general  treatment.  Many 
tliseasi.'S.  therefore,  were  retzarded  as  incurable,  siiuc  the  products  of  pro- 
cesses which  had  run  ihi  ii  laial  course  were  observed  aud  studied  more 
than  the  process  of  healing.  No  indications  were  laid  down.  The  ability, 
indeed  almost  the  desire,  to  cure  diseases  was  weakeued.  If  in  the  purely 
expectant  treatoient  the  vital  activity,  designated  the  vis  medicatrix 
natune,  was  at  first  lefl  to  woric  undisturbed,  in  later  times  the  newly 
discovered  allcaloids  were  administered  with  great  fireedom ;  indeed  their 
-employment  was  pushed  to  abuse,  since  it  is  undecided  whether  such 
powerfhl  remedies  permit  nature  to  work  undisturbed.  —  Functional  or 
djmamic  disturbances  were  disregarded,  and  even  the  diseases  of  the  fluids 
•of  the  body  were  at  first  almost  utterly  forgotten,  both  errors  resulting 
from  the  fact  that  these  diseases  could  not  be  found  in  the  cadaver  by  the 
knife  etc.  The  patient,  on  the  whole,  was  treated  rather  as  a  living  cadaver 
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or  a  liviiiLT  iviiatoinical  preparation,  not  us  a  sentient  being,  entlowed  with 
vital  forces.  To  this  statement  a  tew  pljysicians  only  of  this  school  — 
e.  g.  Anclral  —  form  an  exception.  Thus  the  stndy  of  the  dead  (on  the 
living)  was  pursued,  and  the  charge  which  Asclepiadcs  once  made  falsely 
against  Hippocrates  was  revived,  fchis  time  iodced  upon  new  grounds.  As 
the  proi)i;r  processes  of  disease  were  neglected,  so  etiology,  and,  for  a  lon<^ 
time  at  least,  prophyhixis  or  hy|![iene,  shared  their  fate. 

III  France  ev<'ryono  «'xperimeiii»  witli  llie  sick.  le.sa  (o  aitiiin  the  best  mcthc/*! 
of  cure,  than  toeni  icli  science  with  an  intercMin^  di.Hcuvei  y  tind  to  advance  u  step 
the  accumcjr  of  dtatcnosis  by  «ome  new  physical  Bijrn.  Foreign<>r8  are  not  wron^ 
when  they  say  *Io  France  the  phyaician  treats  rather  the  diseaxe  than  the  patient'" 
(Einil  Kratxmann,  died  1876}. 

If  practice  in  this  way  lost  in  efficiency  and  value,  on  the  other  liaod 
onr  knowledge  of  the  changes  produced  in  the  body  by  disease  was  uo- 
*  deniably  promoted,  botli  by  post  mortem  examinations  and  the  so-called 
physicskt  aids  invented  for  the  investigation  of  the  products  of  disease  in 
the  living.  The  pure  diagnosis  by  means  of  the  senses  was  cultivated 
incomparably  more  careftiUy  and  certainly  than  in  earlier  days,  but  it  was 
accomplished  less  by  means  of  the  ordinary  senses  than  by  tiie  aid  of 
percnssion,  urometry,  mensuration,  microscopy  (only  slightly),  chemical 
investigation  etc. 

In  both  ways  the  seat  of  many  products  of  disease  was  discoveixnl 
with  an  acuteness  and  accuracy  heretofore  not  dreamed  of.  Accordingly 
a  groat  number  of  localizations  of  disease  were  looketl  \\\k>i\  as  new  dis- 
eases and  assigned  lu-w  iianics,  and  the  hit  u-r  henceforth  nj)pcar  in^stoad  of 
the  earlier  v:iune  and  gviierai  desiirnat ions,  which  had  rejiarded  dise.i'^e 
as  a  totality  with  local  results.  (Thus  c  u  the  collective  torni  -astiiin;!  ' 
w^hich  is  now  divided  into  local  classes.)  (.j)nversely,  from  thi«  tinu' 
forward  the  new  school  recoirni/.ed  local  diseases  alone,  and  deri\ed  the 
changes  in  the  general  ctmditiou  from  tliese.  IndeetJ  -the  local  diseases 
were  looked  upon  as  more  or  less  .sanativi'  elforts  of  nature  to  resolve  in- 
some  way  or  another  some  sort  of  general  diUk'ulty  ;  dyscrasia  .  and  not  as 
limited  and  local  inflammator\-  processes."  The  latt(>r  idea  was  lirst  devel- 
oped when  a    new  humoral  pathology  "  was  called  iulo  lite  by  the  seho<»l. 

This  separation  into  concrete  individual  diseases  according  to  the 
recognized  localization  was  especially  promoted  by  the  specialism  which 
•rose  almost  necessarily  when  the  mass  of  <^x&et'*  fkots  and  discoveries, 
simply  registered,  became  so  large  that  one  individual  was  no  longer  able 
to  master  all  of  them  in  the  department  of  every  organ.  I'ndoubtedly  thut 
was,  in  many  respects,  a  beneficial  division  of  labor  for  scientific  study. 
But  to  medical  practice,  which  has  alwaj's  to  deal  with  the  whole  man,  and 
which  cannot  and  should  not  consider  single  and  separate  departments,  the 
transmission  of  specialism  (save  some  few  branches)  was  manifestly  in- 
jurious. 

Moreover  the  school  promoted  the  ovei^mwth  of  the  study  of  coses 
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(Casuiatik).  as  well  as  the  sc-k'UUfic  si>oeiulisin  wliicli  n'sulls  ilicrefrom, 
whiK'  specialism  in  practice  took  root  in  the  Paris  8c^O(»l  far  less  than  in 
its  <i«M-man  successor.  The  so-eallfil  'interesting  eases  were  spiciall}* 
studieil.  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Xhv  cvervday  matters,  witii  which  ordi- 
nary pra<'ti<'e  (in  contrast  to  hospital  practice)  lias  most  rrt'i|U(>ntiy  to  deal, 
remained  neglected.  Hospital  practice  now  became  predouduant,  and 
separate  departments  arose  tor  diseases  of  •the  chest,  the  skin  etc.  At 
these  clinics,  however,  hriliiant  diasrnoses  were  the  chief  aim,  the  best 
marked  and  the  rare  vnse6  were  ciillivaled  for  this  very  n'ason.  while  those 
in  wiiieli  an  anatomical  localization  could  not  be  establi«hed  with  the 
stethoscope,  pleximeter  etc.  were  pushed  aside,  almost  like  fables  of  an 
earlier  and  unscientific  |RM*iod. 

The  seductiveness  of  the  anatomico-diagnostic  and  patholoiii(X)- 
anatomicat  knowledge  so  ureatly  ad\ an eed.  promoted  still  furllier  a  one- 
sidedness.  whieh  finally  euhninated  in  the  arrogant  belief  that  medicine 
really  originaletl  in  the  anntomieal  school  of  Paris.  Before  it  there  was 
su{)po8ed  to  have  Ijueji  no  medicine,  or  at  iea.st  no  srience  of  medicine. 
This  tor  a  lom;  tinie  pas.«*(Ml  for  an  axiom,  and  produced  the  satne  effects  as 
the  tlieureLicul  dogmas  of  eai  iiei  systems,  and  it  was  only  at  a  later  period 
that  the  conviction  began  to  be  expressed  tliat  this  school  too,  as  had  so 
often  happened  in  the  history  of  medieino.  had  taken  a  part  for  the  whole. 
The  past  was  utterly  ignored,  and  everything  not  ac(iuired  by  the  newest 
aids  of  knowledge  and  liot  of  to-day.  was  reirarded  as  superannuated. 
Thus  this  .school  isolated  itself  entirely  from  the  curlier  medicine,  to  which 
it  was  inclined  to  ileny  even  the  capacit}'  for  correct  observation. 

In  order,  however,  to  gain  geiiei'al  conclusions  from  the  immense  col- 
lection of  observations,  in  whieh  sreneral  principles  were  isupposed  to  take 
no  part  (observation  alone,  and  not  thought  per  se,  might  claim  recognition 
and  value).  Louis  and  others  subsequently  called  in  the  aid  of  slaiibtics. 
In  this  way  many  valuable  residts  were,  indeed,  obtained,  but  very  often 
loo,  in  consequence  of  too  small  a  number  of  cases,  or  from  coml)ining 
those  taken  under  the  most  ditl'erent  relations  and  in  ilie  most  varied 
localities,  without  the  certainty  of  an  alway.s  accurate  diagnosis  etc., 
results  and  conswiuences  ensued,  which  were  frequently  again  overthrown 
by  subsequent  statistics.  Hence  arose  much  uncertainty,  particularly  in 
therapeutics,  whose  results  were  also  submitted  to  the  numerical  method, 
though  in  this  branch  certainly  very  little  equalit}'  ^n  the  basis  of  classi- 
fication was  to  be  obtained,  and  the  statistics  often  bore  u|K)n  their  face, 
(and  still  bear)  the  evidence  of  unconscious  or  conscious  deception.  — 
Moreover  the  sch<x)l  rendered  good  service  in  doing  away  with  over-mcdi- 
cation,  a  practice  which  of  late  seems  disi)osed  to  reapjwar, 

Physiolog}'  and  microscopic  anatomy  were  not  cnltivaied  by  the 
Piench  anatomical  school  until  a  later  period,  and  dedoctlve  thought  waa 
of  course  utterly  exclnded  as*  inadmissible  in  **exact"  medicine,  or  the  so- 
called  Positivism. 
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A  nhorl  but  pre>rnant  cliarncteri'£ation  of  tlic  trndeitc^  of  the  French  ^ 
furDbbed  Ufi  bj  Iseiisee  (18tl),  one  of  its  great  admirers:  "Let  coodndcr at* 
brieflj  the  French  medicine  of  the  present  day  and  its  tberftpentics.  The  f  tt«h 
physician  who  stands  at  the  bedside  of  a  patient  behaves  as  follov* :  be  looks  sfsi 

hiiii  firtil  with  a  thurnuuh  boowledge  of  anatomr,  divides  hh  bodv  into  tbefjftem 
of  Bichat.  Roa>;oi)in^  then  more  or  less  after  the  manner  of  Broii^^ais.  K*"  ai^'jir-* 
thut  one  of  thf«p  ««ystpms-  is  siifft'rinjr  from  irfhtmmatinn  Which  s-yst^-ni  thi»  • 
where  is  the  heui,  wiiiit  the  extent*and  the  jrrndp  of  tl.r-  ititiammation.  he  irive«i 
with  every  sense,  especially  by  touch  and  with  the  aid  of  the  itetho&tope  and  pnr 
cussion,  with  a  precision  in  which  Louis  is  a  master.  Then  he  orders  the  vithdnet 
of  solid  food,  more  or  less  gentle  remedies,  and  autipblofristie  and  revolaive  ireai««&c 
If  death  ensues,  he  investigates  by  means  of  the  pathological  anatoni v  how  tar  ki 
dintrnosis  ( ncit  his  troatmpnt)  mny  have  been  correct,  in  accordance  with  the  pt-Ki?* 
detail.*:  furnishes  by  Andral,  Crureilhier  and  numerous  othrr  nnrhorit;*  =  "  W  ■ -f 
lich,  howovci  r<  pott»'ti  that  "in  chronic  case.^  still  leth  therap^riiiic  iii{»-rleftrr»«.«  «»* 
admitt»'d  than  in  the  acute  ",  and  lie  »h\h  further,  "there  we  rejoice  in  an  exf raplarr 
pl^ecision  in  the  examination  of  patients,  and  convince  onntelves  bow  frei|Bnilv  i^ 
aflTections  of  these  organs,  heretofore  regarded  as  dynamic,  depend  apon  BMlens: 
charges,  .and  how  often  the  latter  accompany  and  form  the  basis  of  other  imul^iec, 
where  it  bad  not  been  heretofore  anticipated.  I  recall  here  only  tbe  heart  mStttM^ 
in  dropsj-  and  tti  acntp  rh^Mln1at1^'m." 

In  such  denionbtiatiuim  iis  that  hist  mentioned  Iu>  ihe  i^trength  of  the  school.' 
while  its  weakness  is  manifested  in  thf  a(  louiit  hrst  quoted. 

The  gn»ntc8t  injnrv  inflictod  tipun  medicine  hy  this  school  was  iht 
fact  that  it  umdv  its  •  hobbies  ',  luivatvced  with  such  |jrelcnsion»  of  [a 
lallibility,  accepted  :is  so  numy  actual  and  unique  "acquisitions  — aad 
us  such  they  were  everywliere  received.  B3'  such  pretensions  it  verifie>i 
the  saying  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  t  uulii  l<  net*  in  one's  self  is 
order  to  make  others  have  confidence  in  you.  I'ndouijU dly.  howL'\ er  t  it 
school  was  of  permanent  ad\ anta<re-t/>  medicine  by  its  '('minent  proHioi,i« 
of  our  knowUnlije  and  iindcrsi  itKimir  of  the  changes  oceiisioued  by  uiocbtd 
processes,  and  by  its  siuiphlii aiion  of  medication. 

But  among  the  representatives  of  this  school  there  prevailed  m-^ 
Intely  no  agreement  in  their  views:   some  were  Solidists,  others  inclin<^i  * 
humoral  pathology  or  cultivated  both  of  these  systems  together,  and  oth«^r» 
still  were  pure  Eclectics. 

Bichat  and  Pinel.  as  well  as  Frost  in  his  ''M(^*decino  eclairee  pur 
•  I'observation  et  I'ouverture  du  corps",  were  forenmners  of  thi>  sch<¥»i 
Its  pr(H)er  founders,  however,  were  Cor>'isart,  Dupuytren  and  Liieniiec.  both 
the  latter  pupils  of  Bichat  and  Corvisart.  In  our  consideration  of  ihf 
advances  in  diagnosis  and  surgery  we  shall  have  to  n'turn  to  these  physi- 
cians, and  we  will  only  mention  here  that  Lal^nnec  is  regarde<i  as  the 
founder  of  general  pathological  anatomy,  though  Ihipuytren  likewise 
claimed  this  honor.    Here  we  should  mention  also 

1.  The  influence  of  tl»is  school  upon  Germany  may  Im*  inferred  readily  fiom  the  fart 

th;»t  almost  nil  its  wot  k^  wovo  at  «»nr»»  traii-«ia(«'d,  and  the  book ^.11.  ; -  Imd  tl>rn 
own  triiiislators,  e.  k.  l>r.  lii-hrends  for  iiiisciiwald,  Dr.  Krupp  for.Kolliuauo  la 
Lcipsic,  Dr.  Kckblclu  for  Kaulfu.^  in  Vicuna  etc. 
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Gasi»aui>  Lai  rent  Bavle  (1774-181G),  of  Vemet  in  Provence, 
who,  though  oi'igiiiully  desij^ncd  iur  tiieuio^y,  turned  his  attentioti  to  law  and  finally 
to  medicine  ifk  Hontpellier.  Occupying  for  a  long  period  the  position  of  an  army* 
phjsiciaii,  iie  then  became  ptijiiician*iQ-ordiniirj  and  physician  to  the  Charitiv  where 
he  rendered  eminent  lEervice  by  nomerotts  investigations  of  the  pathological  anatomy 
of  pnlmonary  consumption,  a  disease  from  which  lie  himself  died.  He  is  also  8)ie- 
cirIIv  distiiiiruished  for  his  invp5?f iiration  of  gray  miliary  tuberclp,  to  which  lie  fir^t 
gavt-  tliis  rmiiic.  and  wliich  hv  rciin nitd  as  a  neoplasm.  In  this  he  was  follmved  by 
Laennec,  whu  distinguii^hed  niiiiary  tiiDercle  and  tuhercuiouB  infiltration,  and,  iikc 
the  later  Andral.  Dance  and  others,  held  phthisis  to  be  contngions. 

Ba3'le,  at  Corvisart  s  clinic,  was  the  first  to  apply  the  car  to  the  aaki  ti 
thorax  in  discuses  of  the  heart  (feeble  pulsation),  and  thus  became  the 
predecessor  of  Laennec. 

The  new  direction  of  French  pathology  was  also  followed  by  the 
famous  old  clinician 

ArtJi  sTE  Fra.n'vois  Chomel  (1788-1858)  of  Paris. 

Chuiuel  was  fiouj  a  prolessor  in  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris,  physiciMii  to 
the  Charite  and  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  and  ordinary  physician  of  Louis  Philippe.  Afifr  the 
coop  d'  ^tat  of  Napoleon  III.  be  was  difmissed  beeanse  of  bis  nnwinitigness  to 
recofcnize  the  new  order  of  things.  He  rendered  special  service  lo  medicine  l>j  his 
doctrine  of  typhas  fever,  and  is  the  |Eod-father  of  typhoid. 

-  Chomel  for  a  long  time  did  not  belong  to  the  new  school,  and  even  in 
his  later  days  did  not  snbflcribe  to  ail  of  its  teachings.  For  instance,  he 
employed  auscaltation  and  percnssion  less  than  the  other  representatives 
of  this  school,  and  Piorry's  plezimeter  be  could  not  endure.  On  the  other 
hand  he  practised  mensuration  (oompas  d^^paisseur).  He  did  not  defend 
the  etand-point  of  pathological  anatomy  until  after  the  publication  of  bis 
first  works  ("Essiti  sur  lo  rhnmatisnie",  1813 ;  ''Traits  des  fi^vres  et  des 
maladies  pestilentielles",  1821 ;  "i^l^mens  de  pathologte  g^n^rale,"  1817) 
and  in  his  "Le9on8  de  cliniqae  m^dicale",  Paris,  1834. 

Fonquier,  at  the  Charite,  Pi^dagnel  and  Jean  Bapt.  Delaroque  (1787- 
1858),  all  of  whom  were  less  eminent  physicians,  occupied  themselves  with 
the  subject  of  typhus. 

The  surgical  and  pathological  anatomist  and  surgeon 
Gilbert  Breschbt  (1784-1845)  of  Clermont-Ferrand, 

professor  in  Paris,  embraced  more  decidedly  the  anatomical  and  diagnosUc  tendency. 

He  established  the  existence  of  phlebitis,  and  showed  its  results  and  its  frc qnency. 

Finally  we  should  mention  the  eclectic  practitioner, 

TitON  RoBTAN  (1790-1866),  of  St.  Maximin  in  the  department  of  Var^ 

p}i\ sit iiui  to  the  Salpetrit're  and  from  IH.'IH  professor  of  the  clinic  at  the  Hopital  de 
r  KcoU'  and  then  at  tin-  IT'itel  Dieu.  He  was  at  first  undecided  hftwpen  the  old  and 
fh«*  iH'w  school,  hut  finally  lent  his  authority  to  the  latter  in  liis  works  on  "Rainollise- 
ment  du  cerveau  '  and  his  "  Cours  de  nied.  clinique"  in  three  volume*,  works  in 
which  he  embraced  the  localizing  tendency  not  only  in  diagnosis  but  also  in  ther< 
apeutics. 

One  of  the  earliest^  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  ingenious  path> 
ological  anatomists  and  representatives  of  the  pathologico-anatomical 
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icudeucv  in  I'aris.  the  first  occupant  of  the  chair  of  pathological  anatotoy 
erected  in  Paris  in  18H5  at  the  expense  of  Dupuytren,  was 
Jean  Chi  \kii.hikk  (I71'1-1873)  of  Limosres. 

at  tir-!t  prf»fp»;«or  in  Montpeilit-r  ami  tiien  in  Pariv  In  the  lutti-r  i  ity  h'*  rcvjred  th^ 
Socifte  d  Aiiatomie  founded  by  Bicliai.  and  oecarne  in  l?*Hri  chief  phvs.tcian  to 
Msternir^.  Cruveilbier  wai  a  pupil  of  Dupujtrtn.  who  induced  him  to  purati«  the 
•tad J  of  patholofcical  anatomy  hj  repeatedly  recommending  to  him  thia  aolgeet  ia 
'response  to  the  question  upon  what  he  should  write  his  diMeriuiion.  Hii^  "  ¥is»t\ 
d'  anatomie  patholdiriquf  "  i  1  ""Kl  ^  wag  the  fruit  of  this  advice.  This  work  was  foUowed 
by  hi<  "  Medecine  I'ciiuit'f  i)!ir  1  anatotiiif  et  In  phv8ioIo|;ie  patholoiriqur  ". 
his  fauiouB  ''Anatomie  patholotfique  du  corps  humain".  with  nunieruua  magntticent 
plates,  1830-1842*  and  bis  "Traite  d*  anatomie  pathotogique  Kt'nerale' .  I84iK&l.  with 
other  works.  Croveilbier  did  not  yet  coltivate  microscopic  anftomy.  In  lf^€7  be 
■reet|(ned  the  chair  of  pathological  anatomy  to  Vulptan.  His  son  Edonard  CmTcilbier 
is  to-day  one  of  the  best  known  snr^ons  of  Paris. 

Cruveilhi«T,  who,  like  Moriiajini.  associated  tin-  chan^ps  in  pathological  anatomy 
with  the  ohfirrvatinn«  rnadf  at  the  bfd'^ide  divides  tiie  forinor  ititu  \  ai  iati"n«  of  form 
or  mechanical  disturbances,  and  abnormalities  of  substance.  To  the  iatier  Deionc  the 
oeoplasms,  which  he  divides  into  homologous  and  beterologons.  The  bomologow 
neoplasms  aeain  are  divided  into  those  produced  hy  the  metamorphosis  or  exebanfe 
of  a  tissue,  e.  into  celttilar  tii»ue,  bone  su]>.Htance  etc.,  those  dependent  upon  pro* 
liferation  or  overstepping  the  normal  limits  of  a  structure,  e.  g.  rxo?tt»ses,  condylomata, 
and  finally  those  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  prculinr  or  indt  jundt  nf .  p  jr  Hprircaia. 
'fibrous  t^mor^.  Heteroio^rou.s  tumors  are,  on  the  one  hand,  either  permanent,  cor- 
aistin<r  of  either  simple  exchanges  of  tissue  or  proKferatioiis  or  peculiar  forms,  or 
they  may  be  transitory,  in  wliicb  dare  belonft  the  eruptions.  Crur^ilhier  eetabli»hed 
further  a  class  of  inflammations,  to  which  belong  gaojcrene  and  atony,  and  a  class  of 
neuroses  and  fever.<i.  He  investigated  the  different  steps  of  development  and  not 
sitiip]\  final  pro^lut  t  The  <  lanirt's  iti  h«>molojru!i>  a«4  well  as  heterologous  neo- 
pla^ui.-!  arise  from  exudates  into  liftbues..  wliicii  are  either  expelltd  by  itifl^rr^ms- 
lion,  or  lead  a  proper  life  of  their  own.  like  parasites,  or  without  standing  in  con- 
nexion with  the  neiichboring  tissue,  simply  supplant  the  latter. 

Cruvcilhier's  teachings  legarding  pyaiaia  and  phlebitis,  whi(  li  latter 
disoHhc  liud  been  studied  before  him  by  John  Hunter  first  in  17S-4,  then  by 
Joseph  Hodgson  (1815;  and  J.  B.  H.  Dauce  (1828),  excited  great  attention. 
He  regarded  prwmta  as  always  the  reaalt  of  phlebitis,  teferretl  the  Utter 
disease  to  an  original  cougiilation  of  the  blood,  and  ooncluded  one-sidedljr 
that  phlebitis  (capillary  phlebitis)  was  the  general  cause  of  almost  all 
inflaminations.  His  maxim  '^Phlebitis  rules  the  whole  of  patholog} 
reminds  one  of  Broussais.  Cruveilbier  was  the  first  to  obserre  that 
primary  Vippurative  phlebitis  does  not  occur,  but  that  this  disease  was 
'always  preceded  b}*  a  ooagufation  of  the  blood,  and  in  the  middle  of  this 
coagulum  the  pus  first  made  its  appearance.  Nererthelesa  be  aaeumed 
that  this  pus  was  formed  originally  upon  the  walls  of  the  veins^  and  then 
migrated  bv  the  force  of  capillarity  into  the  middle  of  the  coagulum,  for 
he  still  regarded  pus  as  a  fluid  without  cori>oreal  elements.  AcconMngly 
for  Cruveilbier  phlebitis  was,  indeed,  the  ultimate  cause  of  pyaemia,  but 
■the  pus  first  made  Its  appearance  in  the  blood  ftom  the  coagulum  which 
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prcoeded  the  former.  This  doctrine,  as  we  know,  was  first  rectified  b} 
Vircbow. 

In  the  struggle  agaiust  Broussais  a  prominent  part  was  taken  by 
M.  AuavsTlN  NicOL.  Gendrin  (born  1796)  of  CUateaudun, 
pbysicisn  to  the  Hdpital  Cochin  and  then  to  the  BApilal  de  Is  Piti6,  and  editor  of  the 
Jonrnat  K^n^rsl  de  mMecine   etc.   In  hit  "  Kecherches  inr  U  nature  et  lea  caum 

proclmines  des  fitvres"  (182S),  Win  "  Hi^toirc  Hnalomique  des  inflammations"  {1S26) 
and  his  "  Traite  philosophiqne  df-  mprli  eino  prHti(|tif'"  'I8.*>8-41),  he  assatlod  the 
doctrines  of  that  Mp«siah  from  the  fsiiUKl  point  of  patlioloicicul  anatomy.  GcDdrin 
was  one  of  the  ht^^l  pathological  experimenters  (iiijectioD  of  snnieH).  Ue  uUo 
practised  anseuUtion  Snd  percussion  of  the  head  ('*  Le<^ns  iur  lea  maladies  du  coeur^' 
«te.,  I84(M1). 

Bat  tbe  ablest  rcpfesentative  of  the  new  school,  who  b}*  his  talents 
a  lecturer  and  teacher,  and  {tarticularh*  b^*  the  repntation  and  splendor 
of  bis  works,  elevated  Paris  to  the  position  of  the  Mecca  of  tbe  new  doc- 
trine, where  foreigners,  and  especially  Germans,  made  their  pilgrimages  in 
•crowds  and  sang  at  home  more  or  less  enthusiastic  stories  concerning 
Parisian  medicine,  was 

M.  Gabriel  Andral  (1797-1876)  of  Paris,  the  most  indefatigable  in- 
vestigator and  thinker  of  this  school. 

Andral  was  the  son  nf  Gnillanme  Andral,  tfurat's  physician*in'Ordinai7,  and 

from  1828  profespor  of  hyjriene,  1830-:?9  of  internal  patholojry  and  then  Broup^nis's 
j!u«'ross<ir  ifi  thp  mefJical  clinic  at  Parin  In  crn^fqnenrp  of  hii  nn'p(  ii(.n  of  the  heart 
however,  he  withdrew  early  1 1856)  trom  active  extrtion  as  a,  it-acher.  His  first 
•observations  he  collected  (though  aK  he  said  without  any  view  of  making  th«in  the 
foundation  of  his  chief  work)  at  the  clinic  of  Comsari's  famous  pupil  Theodore 
Nilamond  Lerminier  (born  1770  at  St.  ValMe  in  the  Somme),  imperial  court  phy« 
aician  and  tb^n  director  of  a  division  in  the  lIotel  Dieu  and  finally  in  tlie  Charit^. 
The«n  ohsprvations  At;<lral  published  uiidrr  the  title  "Clinirjitf>  medicale,  ou  choix 
d'  observations  itcueiUies  a  1'  Hopital  de  iu  Charitf'  ( 1823-lHt(|*.  The  five  volumes 
contain  descriptions  of  diseases  of  tbe  thoracic  organs  and  those  of  the  abdomen, 
with  typhns  and  diseases  of  the  brain.  Andral  also  wrote:  ''Trait6  d'  anatomie 
patholoiEiqne 1829;  "An  aniiquorum  doctrina  de  crisibus  et  diebus  criticis  admit* 
tenda  ? 1824,  and  in  1837  appeared  nodtr  the  editorship  of  Amedee  Latour  hie 
"  Cour>  (]<"  jii\tli'iIogie  intprru-"  In  conjunction  witli  Cjunrret  he  jilsn  wrote  several 
treati&e»  on  the  blood,  and  linaiiy  with  (iavarret  and  de  la  Foud,  his  "  Essai  d* 
iitMnatoloaie  pathologique ".  \SVA. 

The  uuiirse  of  Audral  s  invesLij^utioii:?,  ami  his  eclectic,  etiiinciillj 
■critical  iniud,  may  be  well  judged  from  one  of  his  sayings  preserved  by 
Krat/inann : 

"I  have  now  (I8l0j  begun  medicine  several  limes  from  the  xeiy  beginning.  The 
Bret  time  in  my  studies  concerning  pathological  anatomy;  the  second  on  the  occasion 
of  my  investigations  in  the  sphere  of  auscultation  and  percussion,  and  the  tliird  in 
my  physical  and  chemical  investigations  of  the  different  fluids  of  the  lM>dj.  I 
scarcely  think  this  will  be  the  lust  time." 

This  quotation  likewise  i^ives  us  an  outline  of  the  general  course  of 
<levelopment  oi'  the  scIidoI.  whose  followers  embraced  first  the  pathological 
anatomy  offered  by  Btchat,  Corvisart  and  others,  then  the  tendency  to 
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physical  diagnosia  calle«1  into  ezistenoe  b}*  La^noec,  and  final i,\  ibe 
cbemico- physiological  inquiry  originated  bj  Andval  and  Gavanet,  vdl 
as  Magcndie  As  the  result  of  the  latter  Andral  again  advanced  httoionl 
views,  and  in  accordance  with  these  taught,  in  op[iosition  to  Bpoansii^ 
the  existence  of  primary' diseases  of  the  blood,  the  so-calted  i;  .  rssye. 
He  drew  pliysiology  into  the  service  of  pathology-,  elevating  the  latter -ip 
a  pathological  physiology and  was  the  creator  of  tuematoebemislrr, 
designed  to  complete  the  earlier  iatroidn^ical  or  Boerbaavian  hgiDato> 
physics.  In  this  he  was  supported  Ijy  the  numerous  investigations  of 
Lecanu  and  Denis,  and  the  eminent  labors  of  E.  Becquerel  (1804-1878) 
and  Rodier.  Andral  investigated  not  on!}*  the  secretions  and  excretions, 
including  the  respirad  air,  but  also  the  exudates  ami  solid  psthologicsl 
products.  To  disturbances  of  function  without  material  alterations  in  the 
parts  he  at  first  accorded  no  recognition,  but  finally  admitted  a  kind  of 
'^vitality".  —  Inflammation  Andral  divided  into  hyperemia,  suppuratioa 
and  secretion,  «nd  he  admitted  that  its  extension  might  take  place  through 
either  the  blood  or  the  nerves,  for  in  general  he  did  not  assign  distinguii^ 
able  rOles  to  either  the  fluids  or  solids  in  the  life  of  bodies. 

In  therapeutics  Andral  again  laid  great  weight  upon  emetics  and 
cathartics,  even  in  typhus,  but,  in  contrast  to  Broussais,  he  ascribed  little 
importance  to  abstraction  of  blood  or  venesection.  He  also  investigated 
chlorine  and  iodine  and  its  compounds  anew.  Moreover  he  fVequently 
administered,  on  the  oontrastimulant  system,  large  doses  of  tartar  emctkL 
aconite,  digitalis,  camphor  (particularly  in  enemata)  etc.  On  the  whole, 
however,  he  was  a  defender  of  the  do-little  or  do-nothing  system  —  ex- 
pectant treatment,  as  he  named  it  —  for  therapeutic  teaching  has  ever 
been  the  weakest  side  of  the  French  (in  contrast  to  the  Bogllsh),  who 
have  always  inclined  to  one-sidednesSy  routine  or  fashion. 

The  chenico-dtaanoatie  or  pathologtco-ehemicai  tendency  did  not  aain  in  Ftsftet 
the  same  extension  as  it  'lid  in  CJermany,  thooch  reagents  like  litrauB-paper  etc 
emp1o\<tl  tnU»rnHly  farly.  Its  chiff  repreppnfativo^s  were  Amlral  and  Gavnrret.  Robin 
(Trait*'  'ic  chiinie  ftnHt«mi«|ue  et  physiolojrifjue.  \^'>?<,  witli  :in  :itlns  of  rolorpH  pistils  , 
Bouctmrdtit  ( l8Ql»-188Gj,  a  member  of  the  Acadeinie  de  Metiecine.  chief  phnrma- 
ceutist  of  the  Hdtei^Diett  and  professor  of  organic  chemistry  in  Paris  and,  V.  A. 
Racie  (Trait6  de  diagnoitic  mMicale).  Mialhe  was  dittinipitshed  as  a  pharmar^ 
chemist  and  pbarmaco'dynamist. 

H.  Andral  devoted  much  attention  tO  the  history  of  medicine  and  lectared 
upon  this  8uhj»«et.  Thoutrh  a  weighty  opponent  of  BroussaisiFm,  he  Rtill  reco;;iitzfd 
the  ahility  of  Brotissnis,  whose  sncceB.«or  hr-  hut\  \m;ome.  This  w«s  much  Wf^p  fh* 
case  with  the  second  important  representative  of  the  new  school,  the  "  Hero&  c^actc^r 
Miuuiiosa"  (Iseosee), 

'  PiBRRB  Obarles  ALEXANDRE  Louis  (1787-1873),  who  WM  the  irrt 
to  apply  the  ^'numerical  method"  to  pathology/ and  who  properly  brought 
about  the  downfidl  of  Broussais,  with  whom  he  exchanged  polemical 
writings. 

From  the  Hth  to  the  33d  year  of  his  life  Louis  was  in  Russia,  where  he  had 
pursued  his  studies.   He  accidentally  returned  to  Paris  io  1818.  when  Broumisisw 
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was  in  \u  bloom,  and  remaining  there  began  to  make  obeervaiions  at  the  clinic  of 
Chomel,  to  eaumerate  sud  to  dissect,  with  the  olgttet  of  snlyecting  the  doetrinet  of 
Brouaaaia  to  the  proof.  To  this  otgect  he^  devoted  four  to  six  hours  daily  for  seven 
years,  spending  his  time  in  the  hospital  and  the  dissecting  room,  and  it  was  not 
tintil  1826  that  he  published  bis  "  Recherchef?  anatoroiqnes,  patho1oi:iqnes  et  tht'ra- 
prntiqnes  8ur  la  phihisif ",  founded  npnn  !^r>H  digaections  and  I960  ca^es  of  the 
disease.  This  work  whs  followed  hy  "  Meinuires",  "  Recherciies  nnntoniiques, 
pathologiqaes  '  etc.  on  variouH  dibeases^,  '  Kecberches  ....  sur  la  nialadie  connue 
sous  les  Doms  de  fievre  t>-pboide,  putride,  adjnamique",  a  famous  polemic  "Examei^ 
de  r  examen  de  H.  Bronssais "  etc.,  and  other  writings,  all  of  them  based  upon 
physical  and  other  forms  of  diagnosis  practised  with  the  most  aenipalons  accuracy,, 
as  well  as  upon  dissection  and  enumeration.  The  latter  system  he  employed  in 
etiology,  sytnpfnmatnlotry.  prosjnosis,  thernpentics  and  patliolofiical  anatomy.  Br 
all  tiu'.>«>  lu  )or.s  Loiu.4,  who  in  IS^io  was  appointed  physician  to  the  UOpital  de  la 
Pitie,  hecaiue  oiv  of  the  leadeni  of  the  school. 

His  principles  are  expressGd  in  the  following  extracts  :  "As  often  as 
1  have  formed  an  a  priori  idea  uud  have  afterwards  had  an  opportuuity  to 
prove  the  fuels,  I  have  invariably  found  that  my  idea  was  false."  '  In 
pathology,  as  well  as  in  therapeutics,  numerical  analysis  is  a  useful  prac- 
tice. By  numbers  onl}-  can  we  ascertain  the  frequency  of  tJiis  or  iLal 
symptom  ;  by  a  definite  enumeration  alone  is  it  possible  to  utilize  the 
special  relations  of  age,  sex  and  the  constitution  of  our  patients,  for  the 
settlement  of  the  proposition  that  this  or  that  symptom  occurs  iu  any 
disease  10, 15  or  50  times  in  1000  cases."  To  attain  mathematical  accuracy 
in  questions  of  this  kind  is  certainly  impossible.  Iioais  forgot  the  chang- 
ing idiosyncrasies  of  the  subjects  of  our  art  (upon  which  even  Hippocrates 
laid  stress),  as  well  as  the  Baconian  maxim,  '*All  indaction  from  simple 
ennmeration  is  child's-play;  its  oonelnsions  are  assailed,  its  decisions  in- 
sufficiently grounded,  and'thas  it  is  exposed  to  an  easy  overthrow."  "  By- 
means  of  statistics  only  are  we  able  to  find  an  average  number,  fVom 
which  we  may  conclude  as  to  the  frequency  or  the  duration  of  a  symptom, 
or  of  an  entire  disease,  and  finallj  as  to  its  crisis."  The  latter  may,  indeed, 
be  determined  quite  easily  nnmerically,  while  the  consequence  must  turn 
oat  uncertain,  since  no  two  cases  of  one  and  the  same  disease  are  entirely 
similar,  and  even  similar  individual  cases  react  differently  under  the  same 
treatment.  (By  the  way  the  belief  that  one  must  always  carry  out  and 
maintain  the  same  treatment  in  diseases  because  of  the  results  of  statistics^ 
without  individualizing  sufficiently  each  special  case,  leads  to  great  routine 
in  therapeutics.)  In  therapeutics  the  numerical  method  is  the  only  one 
which  suffices  to  decide  the  advantages  of  two  methods  of  treatment  of. 
*  one  and  the  same  disease."  Here  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
disease  always  occurs  in  individuals  of  similar  constitution,  the  same  age 
etc.,  in  Older  to  attain  results  mathematically  indisputable.  In  thera- 
peutics Louis  also  fell  into  mistakes  ftom  the  (hct  that  he  had  his  eye 
fixed  upon  hospital  practice  only.  —  For  instance  he  discarded  blisters 
unfairly  as  Increasing  fever,  censured  large  bleedings  etc.,  but  gives  in 
pneumonia  large  doses  of  tartar  emetic  in  addition  to  ftee  bloodletting  etc» 
«7 
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How  "unexpectedly"  dr}-  and  jejune  were  Louis'  registrations  of  patho- 
logical facts  may  be  judged  from  the  following  extract  :  "  Th*.-  >mall 
intestine  in  typhus  was  greatly  inflated  in  14  cases,  the  mucous  nu  inl  r.ioe. 
filled  with  ellii)tical  plaques,  was  white  in  probably  a  third  of  tht-  ca^es. 
ichI  in  17  cases.  c;rayish  in  11,  in  good  condition  in  one  tifth  of  the  c-aaes. 
softened  in  vaiiu us  degrees  in  the  other  cases" — all  as  we  see  relatire 
ideas  and  expressions,  which  exclude  a  strictl\'  iuaitu-matical  nnil!«-»4 
admitting  only  absolute  similarity  or  at  least  precise  characteristics.  :in  i 
in  its  place  merely  rendering  possible  the  appearance  of  the  greiUtst  -  i»  - 
tific  precision  and  certainty.  This  was  utlirmed  by  Double,  for,  uflcr  liit 
appearance  of  the  nuiiierieal  method  in  France,  lively  disputes  concerning 
its  value  bearan  nnionp:  the  more  important  physicians,  and  the  final  ><  ti la- 
ment uf  this  fiiiestion  has  not  been  reached  even  at  the  present  day  II 
diagnosis  Louis  employed  all  the  modern  aids,  even  counting  the  puise 
most  accurately  with  llu  a -distance  of  the  watch  marking  seconds.  In 
fact  the  use  of  the  watch  in  observations  upon  the  pulse  was  chiefly  pro- 
moted by  lioui.s.  thougii  Floyer  began  tlu'  practice  with  his  watch  uunkLri^ 
minutes,  and  Ilaller  had  introduced  the  practice  into  Germany  —  Luuls 
stethoscope  vyas  short,  and  his  pleximeter  was  made  of  caoutchouc. 

Statistics  in  medicine,  or  the  principles  of  numerical  projrnoeit^,  iberapoutici, 
«ttalofQr  etc,  were  elaborated  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  probaHilitie*  ud 
the  bibber  mathematics  bj 

JoLBs  Gayarret  (bora  1816)  profeaaor  of  medical  pbysicB  in  Pim, 

ill  his  "  Principes  g§n6raax  de  .stati.stique  medicate,  ou  dt>velappement  des  regies  qoi 
(loivi  nt  jut'siilor  n  snn  emploi",  which  appeared  lu  1S40,  »n'l  tRrou;ili  thf-  infiiit-nc*- 
ol'thLs  work  the  nuiin  rical  method  C(<ntinup(l  tn  Tnrrfn»-f  in  liinn^inn.  thr-uj:h  up  lo 
ti>e  pre.xent  time  it  has  not  brought  to  ]i}:ht  any  currespoi.dingly  practical  aod  u»tful 
rr.sults,  either  in  etiology,  therapeutics  or  projinosis. 

Yet  as  regards  tbe  ftvquency  of  the  appearance  of  dfseasea  aiKi  the 
iiUiinate  cause  of  death,  and  above  all  aa  regards  tbe  pathol<>gico>aiw- 
tomical  cbano^es  shortly  before  death,  particularly  in  epidemic,  as  well  o 
inorely  conUigious  diseases,  many  valuable  data  have  been  acquired.  Bat 
tile  practical  and  exoeptionall}*  important  relations  of  soil,  residence, 
dothing,  food,  meteorological  and  corporeal  constitution,  and  many  other 
things  are,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  passed  over  in  statistics.  More- 
over the  figures  obtained  ftom  all  countries  must  be  often  deceptive  ia 
consequence  of  tbe  endless  differences  of  the  registrars  in  the  gift  of 
olMervation,  in  zeal,  care,  interest  and  scientific  conscientiousness,  so  that 
tlie  great  nnml>er  of  observers  rather  increases  than  diminishes  the  sources 
of  error.  To  this  it  must  be  added  that  statistics  are  of  no  benefit  ftir 
indivi<lual  cases  in  practice,  for  although  we  do,  indeed,  regard  their  general 
results,  we  cannot  apply  them  individually  and  base  onr  treatment  upoa 
them.  — J.  Pelletan  also  was  a  representative  of  the  statistical  tendency, 
and  in  particular  furnished  some  statistics  of  pneumonia,  while  J.  Ch.  M. 
Boudin  discussed  not  onl3'  statistics  but  also  geographical  pathology 
{Traits  de  g^'-ographie  et  de  statistique  medicale  etc.",  1857). 
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Next  to  Aadral  and  Louis, 

Francois  Maoendie  (1782  or  1783-1855)  of  Bordeaux,  professor  of 
general  pathology  in  the  ColU'gc  de  France  and  physician  to  the  TTotel- 
Dieu,  was  a  most  important  representalivtj  of  the  new  French  iiu du me, 
and  thus  of  the  medicine  of  our  ceuturv.  Indeed  as  an  experimenter 
jSdagendie  marks  au  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  art. 

Above  all  as  aa  eminent  arxl  ivlult'ul,  though  ol'ten  unsystematic  and  unneceR<(arilj 
<»rael.  experimental  phvsiologist,  Magendie  introduced  the  experimental  method  into 
patholoKy  and  pharmacology,  and  thus  largely  developed  oxperim^ntat  pathology 
-and  the  most  modern  experimental  pharmaeodynamics.  The  latter  science  occupies 
itself  chiefly  with  the  alkaloids,  of  which  Magendie  introduced  a  large  namber  into 
practice.  He  sought  to  redace  medicine  (except  nervous  activity,  in  which  he 
udmittpd  thp  existence  of  a  vital  principle)  to  physiologico-chcmical  and  phTsioIojrico- 
pliy.siual  laws.  For  this  purpose  he  cultivated  "e.xperienct'  wiiliout  any  admixture  of 
reasoning"  (Guardia),  and  this  experience  with  Magendie  wan  equivalent  to  the 
results  of  physiological  and  pathological  experiments  or  ▼irisections.  Of  the  latter 
Ouardia  says  that  they  were  performed  so  frequently  in  France  "  ptfur  Itre  cit6  en 
AUemagne'*.  But  "he  had  not  yet  the  discernment,  nor  did  he  require,  to  make  his 
experiments  exact  in  volume  and  weight"  so  "that  he  has  not  yet  attained  the  high- 
c^r  <rrade  of  precision"  <Wnnderlich).  Magendie  was  a  solido-humorist  in  patliolopy, 
a  most  accurate  diagnostician,  but  "almost  too  simple  in  his  thfrappntics  ".  As  the 
reiiult  ot  Magendie'3»  uwn  experiments,  and  of  the  injections  of  iehur  intu  the  veins, 
instituted,  as  his  suggestion,  by  Gaspard  (1822,  M§moires  snr  les  maladies,  purulentes 
et  putndes  m  tho  Journal  de  Physiologic,  tome  II),  Duprft  (ibidem,  1823),  L^galloie, 
M.  A.  N.  Gendrin,  Dupuy  and  F.  Leuret  (Haller  bad  already  done  the  same  thing), 
pytumia,  ichorrha;mia  and  metastases,  in  the  modern  signification  of  that  term,  were 
introduced  into  pathology.  Magendie's  chief  works  were  entitled  "Precis  I'li'iripntaire 
de  physiolojiie  (1816);  "M&moiro  sur  le  vomissement ";  "Formulaire  pour  1'  emploi 
et  la  preparation  de  plusieurs  nouveaux  mi^dicaments "  etc.  (1821);  "  Le9ons  sur  les 
functions  et  les  maladies  du  systems  nerrenx*'  (1839) ;  "  Le9onB  snr  les  ph^nom^nes 
physiques  de  la  vie  '*  (1835).  etc.  We  owe  to  him  also  onr  knowledf^  of  the  foramen 
Sfascndie  in  the  pia  mater,  near  the  vermiform  process.  —  The  tendency  to  ex- 
perimental pathology  was  likewise  pursued  by  Fred.  Dubois  (Prt'lcron.s  de  pathologic 
pxpori rnf^ntale,  Paris.  I'^I  IV  and  by  thr  famous  jspecialist  in  tlie  diseases  of  children 
and  auiljor  of  the  "  Clinique  niedicale  de  i  H«'»tel  Dieu  de  Paris  "  U*^**!). 

Armand  Trousseau  (1801-1866)  of  Tours, 
professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  m  Paris  and  physician  to  the  Hdtel-Dieu. 
Trousseau  rendered  especial  service  to  medicine  by  his  study  of  the  subject  of  croup 
and  the  employment  of  tracheotomy  in  this  disease,  though  the  operation  as  per- 
formed in  the  Hopital  des  Enfants  Maladcs  in  the  years  1860-1857  resulted  in  only  86 
rcr-ovfripft  out  of  uti-Taf inns.  Othrr  works  from  the  pen  of  Trousseau  were  the 
'  t'raiit*  lit!  tlierajxMitiqut'  et  de  matiere  m^dicale,  jiar  Trousseau  et  Pidoux  1841, 
and  "  Tnute  pratique  de  la  phthisic  laryngise,  laryngitis  chronica  etc.,  by  Trousseau 
and  Bellocq,  1837. 

The  new  tendency  in  pathology  was  likewise  embraced  by  R^camier,  Double 

(Sftmfeiologie  generate  etc.),  who  investi<:at>M]  the  subject  of  phlebitis,  Dance  (Guide 
pour  r  etude  de  la  cUoique  etc.,  \S:H},  Dalmas.  Fouruet,  (Jiursant,  Coutunceau, 
Calmeil.  Rntichonx,  Gu&neau  de  Mussy,  Honore  TTn«snn  .Tnilioux,  Ori«ol!e  (1811- 
1H6!);  Pneumonia),  Marc  d'  E.spme.  Caillard,  Aran,  J.atour,  MiimnTi  t  lauihor  of  the 
remarkable  criticism  that  Skoda's  work  swarmed  with  errors  and  defects,  whose 
rectification  was  the  business  of  the  clinic),  Lombard,  Ulysse  Tr^lat  and  numerous 
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others. — Coxtstaot  Sauceroue  and  Uiaueuo  d'  Ataador,  profe&ior  in  Montpeiher,  were 
critica  and  htttoriaiw  of  the  patbologico^natomical  tendencj.  (Qn«llt «  4t(  T  inflv* 
enee  de  1'  aoatomie  pftthologiqoe  tnr  la  mlNiecine  deimis  Hovgaciii  juqn'  k  wm 
joara.?,  1837,  and  tbe  work  with  the  same  title  by  Amador  in  the  same  jear.l  The 
•ame  may  be  said  of  Louis  Peisse  and  final]}-  of  P.  V.  Reootiard  (1861). 

Clal'dr  Bfrnard  (1813-1878),  of  Su  Jalien  neftr  ViUefraoche 
(Departmeot  of  tbe  Khone), 

the  Ruccesaor  of  Mul'*  ii'lie.  was  a  famous  experimentalist  in  pathologr  as  a& 
physiolojfT  oiis  dc  patliolofrio  oxpt  riiueittale,  1871  I.  Oriirir;al!y  a  tragic  p(  »T.  hn 
6naliy  turacd  iiin  attention  to  the  liuturul  i>cience£  and  to  medicine,  in  it^  i  e  wa& 
appointed  profeasor  of  general  physiology  in  tbe  facnl^  of  tbe  natural  aeienee*.  and 
in  1653  in  the  College  de  Franee.  In  1869  he  became  a  member  of  the  Acad^mio 
and  Senator.  His  numerous  works  relate  to  the  digef^tion  of  fat  by  the  aid  ijf  the 
pancreatic  juice,  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  the  productiun  of  dialx  ifsby 
puncture  of  the  fonnh  ventricle,  division  of  the  sympathetic  etc.,  etc.  In  opf-o!-ition 
to  Mageudle  he  maitiiuiued  the  conformity  to  law  of  the  phenomena  observed  in  tbe 
organism,  and  the  iegitimateneit  of  oar  knowledge  of  these  laws  obuined  by  ex- 
periment, while  Magendie  would  eonfine  these  to  inorganic  natnre  (Introduction  » 
1'  ^tude  de  la  mMecine  exp^rimeptale,^  Paris  IBG5).  In  1685  a  monument  to 
Bernard's  memory  waa  erected  in  the  University  of  Paris. 

Pierre  Bretonnkau  (1771-1862)  of  Toon 

in  l~2r.  siudit'il  the  subject  of  "  diphtherite  ".  thotiirh  the  sntrip  had  bfpn  done  alrrady 
by  I .  Capuron  and  Louis  Turine  HTnl  -Isll*)  <<{  (icnevft  (croujv.  Hretimnpnn  hr,w- 
ever,  did  not  distinguish  it  from  croup  but  rtr'^^arded  both  as  a  nosological  unity  with 
different  locnlixations.  He  denied  the  gangrenous  character  of  diphtheritis  and  per^ 
formed  the  first  saeeessfnl  tracheotomy  in  croup.  Accordine  as  it  appeared  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  phaiynx,  the  larynx,  the  surface  of  wounds  etc..  he 
regarded  diphtheria  as  an  angina  maligna,  a  croup,  hospital  gangrene  etc. 

C.  P.  Foroet  (died  1861), 

professor  in  Strassburg,  wrote  on  the  disea.ses  of  the  heart,  on  naval  medicine  etc. 
Hermnnti  (-fh»Tt  f  1H1.S-1H7H)  tuo,  who  displayed  his  activity  first  as  a  pathol<'t:icat 
anatomist  and  particularly  as  a  pathological  microscropist  in  Paris,  and  subsequently 
as  a  famous  clinician  in  Breslau.  belongs  to  this  school  by  virtue  of  a  number  of 
Talnable  works.  B^hier  (1814-1876)  is  likewise  to  be  mentioned  as  a  famous  clinictao 
of  the  HAtel-Dteii. 

A  result  of  the  French  tendency  to  pathological  anatomy,  to  be  re^ 
gaided  in  many  rvtspects,  and  especially  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  as  an 
unfortunate  outgrowth,  was  tbe  cultivation  of  specialties  which  accom- 
panies its  termination  and  includes  its  offishoots.  This  cultivation  made 
its  appearance  at  an  early  date,  and  the  tendency  subsequently  spix^nd  to 
other  coontries,  bnt  particularly  to  Germany,  so  that  at  last  there  is 
scarcely  any  organ  of  the  body  which  has  not  found,  not  its  special  acien- 

X.  A  work  which  exercised  gieat  inUiicuce,  and  is  said  to  have  eveu  Jtistitied  the 
realisUo  "sniuttineas"  of  Zola  and  hts  companions  in  tlieir  romances.  The  latter, 
however,  Invented  tbe  "roman  expfrimental",  whow  nudities  and  brntalities  are 
palliated  and  ostensibly  necessitated  by  Claude  Beinaid's  remark  :  "If  1  wlslied 
to  express  my  frflini:  of  the  science  of  life,  1  should  say  it  is  a  noble  salon, 
glowing  with  iiglit,  to  which  one  cau  go  only  by  passing  through  a  great  and 
disgusting  kitchen." 
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tific  students  (which  is  perfeetly  proper),  but  likewise  its  spedal  repiesen- 
tatives  in  pvactioe.  In  the  latter  point  of  view  the  question  Is  frequently 
m&Klj  one  of  new  sign-b<^anlB|  though  the  pnustice  leads  to  one-eidedness. 
Moieover,  through  the  specialism  introdaced  from  France,  the  position  of 
Oerman  physicians  has  been  gradually  undermined,  and  the  public  concep- 
tion of  the  proiteion  has  certainly  been  partially  degiaded  to  that  of  a 
trade  in  the  art  of  healing. 

In  France  C.  M.  BiUard  (died  1828)  cnltivsted  vitliitt  the  anatomical  school  the 

Iepeciaky  of  the  Diseases  of  Children  in  his  '*Trait6  des  maladies  des  enlknts 
noaveau-nfes  eti  la  mamelle,  fond^  sur  de  nouvelles  ohservations  cliDiques  et  d' 
•Anatomie  pathologique,  faites  a  1'  Hopital  des  Enfants  Trou\  es  de  Paris 1828. 
He  was  followed  by  A.  Berton  (Traiie  des  maladies  des  onfants,  ou  rocherches  sur  lea 
prineipales  afToction.s  du  jcune  aj;e,  I'^^^H);  F.  L.  J.  VaUeix  <  1607-1656;  Cliuique 
des  maladies  des  euianls  nouveau-oea  1838);  Rilliet  et  Barthez  (Trait^  citDique 
«t  pratique  des  maladies  des  enfants,  1838-1848) ;  Duparque  (Nonveaa  traitft  pratiqne 
des  maladies  des  enfants  depuis  la  naissaBce,  1836) ;  •  Richard  de  Nancy  (TraitH 
pratique  des  maladies  des  enfants,  1839);  the  "CUniqne  des  bopitaux  des  enfants", 
«dited  by  Vanier  (1841),  in  which  Guprsant,  father  and  son,  Jadelot,  Baudelocque, 
Bouneau,  Baron,  Biache,  Th6venot  de  St.  Blaise,  Auviiv,  Donne  and  J.  B.  Bousquet 
took  part;  Alf.  BecquereP  ^I8l4-18ti2;  Trait(;  tb6orique  et  pratique  des  umladies  des 
enfants,  sp^cialement  consideriies  depuis  la  fin  de  la  premiere  dentition  jusque' d  1' 
tge  da  pabert6,  1842) ;  E.  Bonchnl  (Traits  pratique  des  maladies  des  noaveaa-«^ 
des  enfants  h  la  mamelle  et  de  la  seconde  enfiuice,  ?th  edition  1873) ;  and  Alen. 
Donne  (died  1878),  rector  of  the  Academic  de  Montpellier  (Conseils  aux  m^res  sur 
la  manifere  d'  fel^ver  It  s  enfants  nouvenu-n6s,  1869);  J.  H.  A.  D'Espinc  and  C.  Picot 
(Manuel  pratique  des  maladiew  del'  r-nfance,  1877^;  Brochard  (1812-1.^<S2 ),  a  famous 
specialist  in  the  diseases  of  children  at  Paris,  and  others.  In  this  spt^cialty  particu- 
larly the  modern  means  of  investigation  were  very  nseful  in  the  attainment  of  accuracy 
in  diagnosis,  and  here  too  the  French  rendefed  excellent  service. 

Diseases  of  the  Liver  were  discussed  in  common  by  OlKvier,  Ad^n,  Ferms  and 
B§rard  (1828). 

Diseases  of  the  Chest  and  Heart,  after  the  example  of  Tjaennec,  of  course  found 
a  particularly  large  number  of  students,  among  whom  were  almost  all  the  cor^-pbsDi 
of  the  school,  Lombard,  Bouillaud,  Andral,  Piorrj  Monueret,  GrisoUe,  Beau, 
Forget  etc. 

The  Diseases  of  Old  Age,  after  Gendrin  had  veotilated  the  question  of  the 
influence  of  Tarioas  ages  upon  diseases,  formed  Uie  sulgect  of  works  by  Honrmann, 

R.  Prus,  M.  Durand-Fardel  (in  his  famous  "  Trait6  pratique  des  maladies  des 
Tieillards".  '^d  edition  1873).  ReveilU'-Pari.se  (Traite  de  la  viellos.M'.  iHoH)  etc. 

DiReases  of  the  Skin  were  studied  as  a  specialty  in  France  at  a  very  earlj-  date, 
inasmuch  as  they  could  be  observed  in  separate  hospitals  (Hupital  de  St.  Louik)  and 
hospital  wards.  The  labors  of  Jean  Louis  d'  Alibert  (1766-18:17)  in  this  department 
bei;an  even  in  the  18th  century — he  was  appointed  professor  in  1821  —  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Orison  Laurent  Biett  (died  1840),  who  was  an  eminent  pathologist. 
diaKnoetician  and  therapeutist  of  empirical  tendencies  in  the  main,  but  eiyoyed  a 
European  reputation  in  his  specialty  (Ahr&g6  des  maladies  de  la  peau  etc..  1829; 
4th  edition  1847 ).    Most  of  the  French  dermatologists  named  below  proceeded  from 

I.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  famous  physicist  Ant  C^sar  Becqueiel  (ITW-im, 
his  father,  who  was  so  deservedly  eminent  for  his  InvastlgatiiOliS  lalatiTe  to 
animal  beat  and  electricit}',  as  well  as  medicine. 
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Bieu*B  achooL  Bittt  liiBMlf  wm  «dacmled  in  the  doetriDo  of  the  EnfjHshaeB  Wllfa» 
Md  Bttemftii,  ftttd  he  preeerved  their  elaoifieetion.   His  lectnm  were  pablitbed  hy 

P.  L  Alpb^  Cazeoare  (1802  I -77  and  H.  E.  Scbedel  in  and  thoae  of  Casenaw 
himself  by  Maurice  Cbausit  (Trait^  ^l^mentaire  det  maladies  de  !a  pe—  d*  apreg  i' 
enseignement  thporique  ft  l*-?  l^c<3f'^  Cazenave  .  liiett  t  fncce?«or  w«s  Gib*rt 
idied  lHiHi:  Le«,'oua  «ur  les  loaladie^  <ie  la  |>eau,  Ih^;.  Pierre  Fraii<,-ottt  Ol.  Rajer 
(1793-Ib07^  of  tbe  Cbarite,  wbo  also  devoted  special  attentioii  to  diseases  of  the 
UdoejB.  lihewiee  enjojed  gr«at  rep«tMioii  as  m  demuitokfist  (Tmiil  thfeoriqae  et 
pntiqoe  dee  oAladtes  de  ki  pean,  with  a>Iored  pbtee»  2d  edition  183S).  Another 
important  epecialist  in  diseases  of  the  skin  was  Ginndean  de  St.  Gervaia  'Guide 
pratiqa*»  ponr  1'  t'-tudc-  et  It-  traitement  d(r«  m nl^'iip*  d*»  la  p<»a«.  1842).  J  H.  A. 
Lugoi,  phyiician  to  the  ward  f<>r  t^crofuio^is  iu  lb»-  il>"'fiital  d«-  St.  Louis  ca^t-  'i^  cifs^ 
prominence  to  the  cooj-iituiioDal  side  of  tbe  etiologj  and  therapeutics  of  diseiees  of 
the  skin«  and,  like  Lepelletier  de  la  Sartbe,  devoted  his  attention  to  the  stedr  of 
serofnla,  dividing  it  noeographicallj  into  tnbercnlosis,  catstrhai,  cntaneons.  cellatar 
and  osseous  ^Recbercbes  et  observations  For  les  causes  des  maladies  scrofuleases, 
1841\  The  famous  Alph'nise  Df  verjfie  070^-1  S79)  too.  who  distiti;:ui>Led  Lin  -t'f 
rhi«  f5y  in  forensic  medicine,  was  an  important  workpr  in  di>»  nf>f^<  of  the  skin  nt  tbe 
Hopttnl  de  St,  Loais,  where  Bazio  (180ft-1879)  likewise  labored.  L.  V.  Ducbeooe- 
Doparc  (Trait^  des  maladies  de  la  peau,  1859j.  Felix  Rochard  (1860).  Haidx 
(Lemons  sur  lee  maladies  de  la  pean,  18S9-60),  where  elso  eminent  specialists  in 
diseases  of  the  skin.  The  skin  diseases  of  children  found  a  special  student  of  the 
second  class  in  CI.  Caillanit  (Traiie  pratiqoe  des  maladies  de  la  pean  ches  lee  enfantSr 
1859V 

Tlie  sjteriaUy  of  Syphilis  isi  allied  to  that  of  diseases  of  iht  t»kiii  througli  ibe 
identity  of  its  representatives,  tbe  chief  of  whom  was  and  is  Philippe  Ricord  borD 
1800),  of  the  Hdpttal  du  Midi.  He  embraeed  the  experimental  or  experimental- 
diagnostic  tendency  in  his  "sjphilization"  (practised,  however,  hj  Harrison  and 
Hunter  in  the  IHtb  century),  by  means  of  which  be  claims  to  have  proven  the  cyphil- 
itic  cliarnrter  of  ulcerj*,  the  contflpiousness  of  thp  primnry  chancro  only  nnd  tl  f  non- 
(;oiita>ciousne«i»  of  secondar}'  ulcers,  cnndyloniala,  cutHn»'i,u~  ulf^er.s  arui  ernjunai*. 
His  ideas,  however,  were  opposed  and  related  uit  many  haudt>,  particularly  liy 
Cnllerier  (tbe  nephew)  and  A.  Yidal  de  Cassis,  Cazenave,  Gibert  and  others.  Rieord 
has,  however,  cleared  up  in  many  points  the  sulgect  of  Syphilis,  distinguished 
irrefutably  the  contagia  of  the  chancre  and  of  gonorrhoea,  proved  the  latter  disease  to 
be  entirely  independent  of  syphilid  pte.  Hp  wont  too  far,  hnweTor,  in  declarinL"  that 
nn  indnriitpd  ulp«'r  i.*?  n  eijrn  of  a  con>i itiitional  intVction  alrt  ady  actfimplisbeii,  ihat 
be  who  has  had  a  specitic"  indurated  ulcer  is  secure  from  the  danger  of  a  second 
etc.  According  to  Prokseh,  Ansias-Tnrenne  in  1850  was  .the  first  to  succeBsluily 
inoculate  animals  with  human  syphilitic  virns,  and  then  to  reinocolate  men  from 
these  infected  animals,  and  to  observe  constitutional  symptoms  in  the  victims  of 
these  secondary  inoculations.  Recently  Lancereaux  at  the  H<*]iital  St  Antoine 
(Traite  historique  rt  pratique  de  la  syphilis,  lWf.\  Muuiiac  at  the  Uopital  du  Midi, 
and  A.  Fournier  ai  tlie  Ilupiial  de  St.  Louis,  wiib  others,  have  distinguisbed  them- 
selves as  specialists  in  f<yphilit$.  [In  this  conoection  we  should  not  omit  to  mention 
the  name  of  Lfton  Basserean  (Traill  des  affections  de  la  peso  symptomatiqnes  de  U 
Syphilis,  PariR,  1852),  whose  differentiation  of  the  isenetic  characteristics  of  the 
*'  chancroid"  and  "chancre",  however  vulnerable  in  theory,  has  proven  very  reliable 
and  hfiK  ficf>nt  in  practice.  Paul  Diday  and  MM.  Clerc,  Dron  and  Rollet  likewise 
deserv ''  iiui icf.    H  ] 

A  furtiier  specialty  particularly  cultivated  by  the.  French  scbocl,  and  which 
might  alio  be  called  the  peculiar  specialty  of  the  19th  century,  is  that  of  the  diseases 
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of  the  nervous  systeni.  The  French  school  enjoys  the  credit  of  having  been  the 
first  to  develop  in  an  extended  manner  thiti  department,  heretofore  greatly  neglected. 
Among  tlioae  who  diatiuguiahed  IhemMlveft  in  this  braoeli  wm%  T.  K  Coindet, 
BriehelsMi  (hydiooliplMhln  aignV,  1629),  P«pa?mn6  (mininKita  tnberenleoMt  1830). 
OtG«i«r  d'  Angers  (Traitft  dtt  maladies  de  la  moelle  ^piniree,  condenant  1'  Matdira- 
anatomiqae,  physiologique  etc.,  1837),  F,  L.  Valletx  (Trait^  dea  nevralgies <ni  dea 
affections  douloureiises  des  nerfs,  1^41),  discoverer  of  the  jioints  doidonrevx  and, 
like  Hlancbe  meiitionLMl  above,  a  victim  of  dipliihpritic  infection;  Achille  Foville 
(nUiHi87b)  in  Touloii.-.e,  a  neuropathologist  and  aiieuisi  (Traitfe  complet  etc.  du 
■yattaat  nemnz,  1840),  who  ma  the  firm  to  ascrilM  inteU«ctnal  diatarbances  to 
diMMO  of  the  gray  tnbatanoa^  and  ditturbanow  of  motility  to  that  of  the  white;  Fr. 
Achille  Longet  (1811-1871),  profettor  in  Parii  and  an  Important  ttodeat  of  the 
anatomy  and  phjaiology  of  the  nervous  system  ;  Magendie  (Le9on8  snr  les  functtona 
Pi  Tos  maliidien  du  syst^me  ncrvenx,  1839) ;  P.  Flonrens  i  1 794-181)7),  chiefly  eminrnt 
a»  a  physroiojiist  and  investigator  of  the  function  of  the  indiviHnfil  ymrts  of  the  brain. 
U  tuettd  viial^  who  demonstratejd  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  functions  in  the  cortical 
■abetance  etc.  (Reehefehaa  expMmentaiee  eur  let  profunftite  et  les  functions  da 
qrettoe  nerreaz  dam  lee  animanz  Tert^brfts,  2d  edition  1842);  V.  Borq  (1823-1884-) 
in  Paris,  the  famous  ventilator  (1850^  of  '^metallotherapy  Claude  Fran9i(Ma  Hich^a 
(hypochondrie.  1845);  Parchappe  de  Vinav  (Recherches  sur  1'  enc6phale,  sa  stroct- 
ure.  ses  functions  et  ses  maladies,  18;5G-:{8);  J.  A.  Josat  (^pilepsie,  1756);  Gintriic 
Sr  ^died  1^77)  and  E.  Gintrac  in  Bordeaux  ( Coiirs  tlu'urique  et  cliniquc  des  maladies 
du  ayst^me  nerveuz,  185;^5d);  J.  Moreau  of  Tours  (^pilepaie,  1854);  Trousseau 
(ataxic);  Germain  S§e  (De  la  ehorte  ete.,  1830);  Th.  Herpin  of  OenoTa  (^pilephie, 
1852),  who  likewise  died  from  diphtheritic  infection ;  Dorand-Fardel  and  Dnrand  de 
.Gros  (^pilepsie) ;  E.  Bouchut  (De  T^tat  nerveux  etc.,  1860);  Sandras  et  Bourguifiqon 
(Traits  pratique  des  maladies  nerveuses,  1850) ;  Claude  Bernard  (Physiologic  et 
pathologic  du  systeme  nerveax,  1858);  Brown-Scquard  his  successor  in  the  College 
de  France  in  1878;  Paul  Bert  (born  I^IkVi,  an  emulator  of  Bernard,  for  a  long  period 
Miniiiter  of  lustructiou  and  a  rebident  of  Tonking,  which  city  he  proposed  to  govern, 
as  he  Bmd,  on  the  principleaof  Claude  Bernard  or  of  nerrons  physiology,  "revaacheiir" 
and  an  aUidst;  Aug.  Tripier  (Hanveld*  61eetroth6rapie,  1861);  Jaceond,  Beoqoerelr 
Leop.  Ordenitein,  a  practitioner  of  Paris  (Paralytte  l^ltante,  1868) ;  Panl  Topinard 
(Ataxie  locomotrice,  1864);  Dujardin-Rennmr'tz  (myelitis^;  A.xenfeld  (died  1878), 
professor  in  the  Hdpital  Beaujon  (Traitc  des  n*  vro.scs)  and  other.'v  ,  In  recent  times 
Jean  Martin  Charcot  (born  1825),  who  ha.s  filled  since  1H72  the  chair  of  pathological 
anatomy  resigned  by  Vulpian,  has  acquired  great  reputation,  even  in  Germany.  Hi^  a 
ipecialiet  in  dieeates  of  the  nerrona  •yttem.  The  work  of  G.  B.  Dnchenoe  de 
Boulogne  (1806-1875),  entitled  "De  V  41ectriaation  locality  et  de  ton  application  a 
la  pathologte  et  a  la  th6rapeatiqne  Paris  1865,  3d  edition  1872,  gave  atpecial 
impulse  to  the  creation  of  a  new  treatment  of  diseapes  of  the  nervoup  '=r'-rf>m,  and  to 
the  formation  of  a  practical  Rpecialty  of  Electrotheraijcutics  by  rnean.s  of  the  induced 
current.  In  consequence  of  the  lectures  of  Robert  Remak  (181ii-1865)  of  Posen  in 
the  Charite,  the  new  electrotherapeutics  of  the  constant  current  was  then  crowned 
with  the  laurel  in  France,  and  accordingly  met  with  general  aeeeptanee  in  Germany 
alto.  A.  de  la  Rive  wrote  a  work  in  three  Tolumet  on  theoretical  and^  applied 
electricity  (1854-58).  In  the  year  1860,  however,  appeared  a  French  translation  of 
Reraak's  "  Galvanotherapie  der  Nerven-  und  Mu.skelkrankheitpn  "  (Berlin  ISaP'i,  in 
which  the  author  in  18.56  had  recommended  the  galvanic  in  place  of  the  induced 
current,  and  this  was  followed  hy  a  treatise  "Principes  d'  ^lectrotherapie  "  by  Cyon, 
and  the  "  Trait6  d'  (ilectriciti;  mlidicale "  of  Onimns  and  Legros.  But  electro- 
fherapentiet  did  not  arouie  in  France  the  aame  eathuilatm  ae  it  did  in  Gennaoy. 
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Micrcuicopy,  which  has  become  so  infloential  in  GermaDj,  had  not  from  the  out- 
let ao  mukj  repraMnttti'rM  io  the  iMtbologioo^sfttomiMl  ftebool  of  Fimaee,  aad 
never  acquired  here  so  dominant  an  ioSuenoe  epoo  tbe  eoerst  of  medical  ideae  ae  it 

did  in  Germany.  In  later  times,  however,  it  has  increased  its  influence  and  bai 
found  9omf»  students  of  repotation  Microscfipic  anatomy  continued  to  be  in  France 
ratlKT  uii  acct-'ssory  branch  of  physical  duigiiosia  or  of  physiology.  One  of  thr 
earliest  cultivaturn  of  histology  was  Fr.  Vine.  Raspail  (1794-1878),  author  of  aa 
"  Bsaai  de  chimie  mieroseopiqne  appliqute  e  la  phjsiolegje  **,  1831.  aad  one  of  tbe 
moat  important  was  Louis  Mandl,  professor  of  microscopy  in  Pane  (Aratomtc 
mietoacoiHque,  18:i8-67).  These  were  followed  by  Alfred  Donn6  (Conn  de  mtoroa» 
copie  compl^mentaire  des  Etudes  medicales  and  Atlas  du  coars  de  microscopic- 
published  in  coryunciiou  with  Leon  Foucault  in  1846).  Other  microscopi.sts  worthy 
of  notice  were  iM.  Michel,  professor  in  Nancy  (Du  microscope,  de  ses  applicattuiiH 
etc.,  1857),  and  partienUrlj  Charlce  Philippe  Bobin  (1821-1686)  in  Pane,  the  Iboodcr 
of  histology  la  Prance  end  one  of  the  editors  of  Uttt^'i  fiunoos  medical  en<7elop»die 
(Memoire  sur  es  objets  qnt  penTent  etre  conserves  en  preparations  mieroeeopiquea. 
ISott,  Histoire  des  vepetaux  parasites,  1853,  Irait^  du  micro«cop^,  son  mode  d' 
emiiloi.  son  application  etc.,  1871);  L.  Saurel  fDn  microscu{>e  etc.,  l.^oTi;  C.  Ba-^ne 
Morel  ^182^1884)  in  Nancy  ^Traite  elemeutaire  d'  hisiologie  humaine,  l6^,  with 
en  atlas  bj)  A.  Villemin,  professor  in  the  military  hospital  of  Yal  de  GrAce  in  Paris» 
end  the  discoverer  of  the  comma  oicability  or  infectiousness  of  tobereoloeae  (1864), 
A.  Moitissier  in  Mootpellier,  who  applied  photography  to  microscopy  (La  pboto- 
graphie  appliqu^e  aux  recherches  microgrnpbtqnc?.  fl^'ftr,).  and  the  most  important 
end  recent  writers  Cornil  and  Kanvter  (Manuel  d'  histologie  pathologiqoe,  1$6^73), 
who  incline  to  the  cellular  pathology. 

Otology,  which  received  a  new  end  pnctical  impnise  through  the  catheteriBataeai 
of  tbe  Enstacbian  tabes  in  the  18th  century,  was  first  promoted  to  the  dignity  <'f  ^ 
specialty  by  J.  A.  Saiasy  in  his  "Essai  sur  les  maladies  de  1'  oreille  interne"  (1827). 
He  had  been  preceded  by  A  lard  with  an  "  Ess.ii  du  catarrhe  de  1' oreille "  IFOT; 
and  by  Monfalcon  with  a  treatise  on  tbe  diseases  of  the  externa!  ear.  This  s|-eciulty 
however,  entered  upon  a  new  phase  when  Jean  Mure  Ua&pard  Iiard  ^177o-Ii3«k};  was 
eppointed  (1789)  special  piiysician  to  the  hospital  for  deaf-motce.  la  1821  he 
poblished  bis  memorable  work  "Traitftdes  maladies  del' oreille  etde  Paaditioa**. 
Itard  introduced  into  practice  Uie  injection  of  fluids  through  the  Eustachian  tnhee, 
whilr  N  iVlean,  after  the  example  of  Cleland,  employed  tbe  air  douche  by  ireans  of 
an  elastic  catheter  (182"^  and  made  this  practice  iipcful  in  dia<:nosis.  P.  Meniere, 
E.  U.  Triquet,  Simou  Duplay,  C  Miot,  Gairal  and  Petrequiu  developed  this  deport- 
ment Still  farther.  0.  Breschet  likewiee  rendered  good  service  la  tl^  braaeh  hr 
his  "  Recherches  anatomiqnee  et  physiologiqees  snr  T  organe  de  I*  oole  et  snr  1* 
aadition  dans  1*  homme  et  les  animaux  vertfcbri§s*',  1836.  Hubert- VeUeraox  wrote  oa 
catarrh  of  the  middle  ear  (M^moires  snr  le  catarrbe  de  1'  oreille  moyenne  et  Sur  la 
sardit<^,  qui  en  est  la  suite,  1845)  and  its  consequences,  and  J.  M.  D'Fspir.p 
^Recherches  pratiques  sur  le  traitement  de  la  surdity  1k46.  The  French  however, 
remwned  behind  the  English  aad  the  Germaae  in  the  salyect  of  otolo^^ .  One  of 
their  most  recent  writers  on  this  branch  of  medicine  is  Jeaa  Pierre  Boaaaleat 
(Trait^  th^orique  et  pratique  des  maladies  de  1'  oreille  et  dee  Ofgaaeedel*  auditioa, 
IFf.n  'Jd  edition  l^TlVi.  Prosper  Meniere  of  Pari<,  already  mentioned,  described  IB 
Ihtil  the  disease  ualied  in  his  honor  *'  Meniere  ?  diarriB'^  ',  and  lienjamin  BeDOO 
Loewenberg  ^born  18H6),  an  eminent  otologist  also  in  Pans,  is  the  author  of  nameroes 
works  in  the  departsseat  of  the  diseeses  of  the  apparatos  «^  heading. 

The  specielty  of  Diseases  of  the  Latynx,  first  taken  ep  anew  end  piactiealty  ia 
Vtenaa,  was  iatrodeced  itHo  France  by  tbe  works  of  Tfirek  aad  GterauJr,  bat  hat 
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"not  met  witli  thp  samp  popularit  y  5,  re  as  in  Germany.  It  was  cultivated  i)articularly 
by  the  Iluu^anan  L.  Mandl  { li^lii-lSSl  j  in  Paris  (Trait«^  pratique  des  maladies  du 
larynx  et  du  pharynx,  1872),  and  Emile  Nicolas-Duranty  in  Marseilles.  Emile 
Iwmbert  (182&-1876X  profeator  id  tbe  Hftpitel  de  Lariboiti^re,  pabtitfacd  "AniiAlet 
1'  oreUle  et  de  Uiynz'V  and  with  Becqaerel,  Dariot  and  otben  deseribed  dipbtbena 
as  a  form  of  gangrene,  differing  in  this  from  Bretonneau.  —  A  new  method  for  the 
treatment  of  di.^L'usos  of'tlic  larynx  (and  luiijis)  wa^  iiitrudiiccd  by  .Itnii  Sales-(iii ons 
(1808-1879K  ijy  his  invention  of  an  apparatus  for  the  pulverization  of  medicated 
eolutions,  described  in  his  "  Thorapeutique  respiratoire.  Traits  theorique  et  pratique 
des  lallea  de  respiratiQii  noavelles  (k  V  eaii  mingle  pulv^ris^e)  dans  les  ^tabliue* 
meats  tbermanx"  etc.,  1858,  tbongb  tiie  same  method  had  been  inrented  in  1864  by 
Dr.  Pserhofer,  physicns  at  Papa  in  Austria,  and  laid  before  the  Acadf'mie  at  Paris 
for  examination.  S.  A.  Fauvel  and  M.  Krishaber,  to  tlic  latter  of  wlifmi  (shortly 
before  his  death  in  1883),  in  conjunction  with  Dieulafoy.  the  Montyon  Prize  bad 
been  awarded  for  a  treatise  upon  the  inoculation  of  tuberculosis,  and  Dr.  Blanc 
^died  1884)  in  Lyons  likewiee  deserve  notice  in  this  place. 

The  specialty  of  Ophthalmology,  heretofore 'assigned  to  snrgery,  was  in  like 
manner  elevated  into  a  distinct  department  by  Germans,  and  first  by  Julius 
Sichel  1 15^02-1868)  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  a  scion  of  the  Vienna  school.  In  1848 
he  published  his  "  Le9on8  cliniques  snr  le«  lunettes "  etc.,  and  his  "  Tconopraphio 
ophthatmoiogique '  etc.,  1852-59,  furnished  an  e.xcelient  paihuloglcu  aiiatomical  atlas 
of  the  diseases  of  the  eye.  Sichel  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  experience,  and  was  the 
first  among  onr  ophthalmolf^sts  who  had  a  knowledge  of  history  and  officiated  as  an 
historian.  Carron  dti  Villards  and  Lonis  Aug.  Desmarres  (1610-1882),  familiar  to  ns 
through  the  German  translation  of  his  book,  belonged  in  part  at  least  to  the  pre- 
ophthalmoscnpic  period.  Desmarres,  orij;innlly  steward  of  an  estate,  obtained  the 
means  to  pursue  his  studies  bj'  giving  Ir  s.^ons  upon  the  violin.  (Graduating  in  18.39, 
he  became  Sichel's  assistant  and  the  teacher  of  Albrecht  von  Graefe.  Alphonse 
Desmarres,  his  son,  represents,  as  be  says,  the  "national  French  opfatbslmology", 
which  is  mainly  operative  and  eschews  the  German  methods.  Even  after  the  inven- 
tion of  the  ophthalmoscope,  it  has  been  Germans  or  men  of  German  descent  who 
have  cultivated  in  France  this  peculiarly  Germnn  f<pecia1ty  since  the  time  of  Bartlsch. 
Next  to  Sichel  we  may  mention  L.  von  Wecker,  a  native  of  Frankfort,  a  famous 
operative  ophthalmologist  and  invt-utor  of  refractive  ophllmlmutjcopesi  hid.  Meyer,  a 

Swiss,  professor  ia  Paris  and  a  popular  oculist  (Trait6  pratique  des  maladies  des 
yeux,  1873) ;  Richard  Ltebreich  (born  1830),  who  settled  first  in  Paris  and  in  1870 

removed  to  London  (Atlas  d'  ophthalmoscopie,  2d  edition  1870,  etc);  Edmund 
Landolt  and  Photinos  Panas  (a  Greek),  the  latter  of  whom  has  been  since  1879  the 
6rst  special  professor  of  ophthalnvology  in  the  I'niversTty  :  Marc  Ant.  !<.  F.  Giratid- 
Teulon,  a  native  Frenchman;  V.  F.  Szokalski  ^born  in  1811;,  a  Pule,  who  graduated 

at  Qieasen  in  1834,  then  went  to  Paris  and  became  Sichers  assistant,  but  was  called 
to  his  native  dty  Warsaw  in  18&4  to  fill  tlie  chmr  of  ophthalmology;  Xam  Gale* 
cowski  (born  1832),  an  eminent  Russian  ophthalmologist  settled  in  Paris;  Castorant; 
Francesco  Rognetta  fl800  [s'571,  an  Italian  who  settled  in  Paris;  Victor  Stneber 
(l»0;i-1871),  professor  of  ophthalmology  in  Strassburg  during  th*?  French  period,  and 
many  others,  moi<t  of  iheiu,  hh  we  see,  foreigners. 

A  specialty  t-specially  and  eminently  cultivated  by  the  French  in  the  present 
century  and  recently  introduced  by  them  into  Germany  is  that  of  Hygiene,  a  term 
ander  which,  however,  the  French  understand  what  we  call  Medical  Police.  This 
gpecinlty,  both  before  and  since  the  appearance  of  the  modem  French  medicine,  has 
had  a  large  nnmber  of  representatives  in  all  conoitMvable  direcliotm.  Ue.«ides  this 
there  is  also  a  Committee  of  Public  Hygiene  for  the  whole  of  France.  —  Among  the 
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FrMth  hj^fliiiRii  ii«  dioiild  mentioa  Batier;  Bmll^-F^rii*;  Ck«r1w  LoB«le  {Vm- 
VSMX  ^Mments  d*  bjgi^De)  in  the  acceptation  of  Btovsmm;  H.  Rojer-Collard, 

professor  of  hygi»Mif^  \n  Paris,  one  of  the  most  important  of  French  byuionisTs 
( Ori;anO})lastIe  hj^ieriique  ou  es&ai  d  h3'gi^ne  comparef  etc.,1843">;  L.  R.  Villeroje 
^Memotte  sur  la  mortality,  ld2t();  Fr.  Melier  {Db  la  aaute  ties  ouvriers  empiojei 
^na  im  aisiiitfaetnces  de  ubM  »ad  Snr  kt  owrai*  MdMt%  1944) ;  Edooard  S«giuft 
(1812-1880),  who  wroie  o«  the  Butnegbnent  of  idiots  andpenone  of  freblo  niod; 
Tamiupi*-!  des  Plaochet  (Traite  des  maladiea  de  plomb  oo  tetaroiiMs  etc.,  l^^'J)  , 
J  Seililiot  (Kevaceinatioti  Ih40);  Fran<;ois  Foy,  (Manuel  d' hrjri^np,  :  J  Ch 

M.  Boudin  ( Etud«-.s  d'  hygu*ne  ptiblique  etc.,  lJvl»"i:  Paul  rhevstllif- ;  i.;i'ilti(r  de 
Claubr}'  (hospitals).  One  of  the  must  iinportaQt  irreuch  iiygieai&u  waii  Am^rois* 
Auguste  Tardieu  (1818-1679),  the  fkmoiu  medi«Hlog»l  eapttt  m  thoeoMt  of  Dr. 
COoty  de  lo  PommeniM,  Troppmaaii.  Pierre  Booaperte  aod  Yidor  Noit  etc:,  ioo- 
cesior  of  the  fainoas  experimenter  and  cbcmi&t  Orfila  in  the  chair  of  forensic  medi- 
cine, and  president  of  the  committee  of  public*  bT^iene  '  Ktnde  mt'dico-Iejiale  sur  Irs 
attentats  aux  rooeurs.  7th  edition  1^T8.  t  tc.  i  ;  likewise  A.  J.  B.  Parent- Du«iiaielei 
(1790-lS^G),  member  of  the  Board  of  llealth  of  Pariii  \ Prostitution  etc.);  the  anti- 
raereanaliBt  Armand  Deeprte  (venereal  dieeates,  1870) ;  J.  Jeannel  in  Bordeaax  (Dt 
la  prostituuon  dam  lee  fErande  villea  on  XVL  mktU^  M  edition,  18T3) ;  Kaxtaie 
Vernois  (died  1877),  a  member  of  the  Academie  (Trait^  pratique  d'  hygiene  indna- 
triello  et  administrative).  M.  Vernois  and  (irasst  (ventilation  and  h'-ntinv; 
Fr.  V'lbfs,  profe«sor  in  Montnellier,  (Trail**  d'  h3•{:^^ne  therapptitique  t-tc  ,  l.'-».Mi, 
equaliy  tuntous  with  J.  B.  Fouh^agrives,  prufeh&or  of  hjgiene  in  Mouipellier  ^tijiprae 
et  aMainissementdes  vtllet,  1874;  TrailM'  hTgiHe  navale,  I85A;  Hygiene  aliaie»- 
taire  etc..  1867)  etc.;  P.  Foinac  (La  longevity  hnmaine,  1873;  Hj-gi^ne  phl- 
losopbtque,  1863)  etc. ;  Michel  L^vy  at  the  Val  de  Grace  (Traits  d*  hygiene  poUtqae 
et  priv6e.  5th  edition.  18691;  A.  Matrnc  {Hyi!it  nc>  d»»  ]*  vne,  IStltl)  ;  Ad.  Morard 
(TraitA  d'  hT^i^ne  pfnerale,  ISliSi;  .Auir.  I.oiiis  Dominique  iHdpech  (I'-ls 
wlio  wrote  upon  the  dii»ea»e)!i  peculiar  to  artibanb;  A.  Lajret  \Hygiene  et  maladies  de« 

payeana.  1880) :  Jean  Bapt  Hiliairet  (died  1882),  who  wrote  on  the  diaeaaea  of 
laborer*  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  compounds  of  chromium;  Angel  Ifarraud  ai 

the  Val  de  Grace  (Hygiene  militaire  etc.,  1873)  ;  Gaffard  (tobacco.  1872) ;  Gublcr,  a 
member  of  the  Comite  d'  Hygiene;  Paul -ToHy  (alcohol,  18fi7,  absinthe  and  tobacco. 
1871);  Hipp.  Jaquemet  (Des  hopitaux  et  des  hospices,  1866 j;  Henri  Perrus*^!. 
professor  in  Paris  (Coars  6l6meutaire  d'  hygiene,  1873);  Elie  Chastang  i^naTal 
hygiene,  1873);  Andr^  Victor  Cornil,  profeesor  in  Paris  (Lemons  ^thmentaires  € 
hygiene,  1873);  I^ouis  Adolphe  Bertilion  (1821-1883),  one  of  the  most  emiaent 
Statisticians;  Vallin,  profemor,  and  since  1877  editor  of  the  "Rerue  d*  hygiHeetdo 
police  sanitaire";  XnpinH  and  J.  Martin  fT/  Otu<\c  f  t  le  progrhs  d'  hygidne  ea  Aanoe 
de'78-'82);  P.  C.  H.  I'.rouurdel,  and  muny  <)thei>. 

The  modern  germ-theory,  which  ha^i  attained  such  deTeiopmtrni  and  dotuinar.c^ 
in  Germany,  was  first  suggested  in  France  by  the  discovery  oftheyeai>i  p...i.i  <>j 
Cagniard  Latonr  (1836),  and  the  teachings  of  Ponchel  that  the  germs  of  tho  fungi 
which  occasioned  fermentation  and  putrefaction  originated  from  the  atr.  The 
existence  of  these  perms  was  subsequently  denion'tratcd  experimentally  by  Pastear. 
and  the  rrii-tlu'ory  applied  to  the  pathnlopical  (ioetrtne  of  infection  or  etiolnuy 
Nepven,  Felix  liochard,  Davaine,  Lagueau,  Leon  Cohu  at  tixe  \  al  de  Grace  siad 
others. 

[The  modem  special^  of  Gynecology,  ciUlod  into  existeoeo  by  the  reinveatioa 

of  the  speculum  uteri  by  Kecamier  in  1801,  and  ita  introductioo  to  the  medical  pr^ 

fession  in  1H1R.  ha«  found  in  Franee  many  eminent  enlt  i  vntnrf.  A  nmnjr  these  we 
may  mention  the  well-known  midwife  of  the  Maternite,  Marie  Aane  Victoire  Boivin 
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(1773-1S47),  who,  in  conjunction  mth  her  nephew  Antoino  Dag^s.  pubUshed  in  1833 
a  "  Traite  pratique  dos  maladies  del'  uterus  et  de  ses  annexes";  Francois  Mfelier 
(1798>1866),  who  proposed' the  nee  of  intrauterine  ina^ctions  in  1832;  Adam  Rm!- 
boreki  (100^1871);  the  emineat  anrgeon  Jacques  Lisfranc  (Maladies  de  1'  ultras, 

edited  by  Pauly,  1836);  Marc  Colombat-de-l'  Istre  (1798-1851;  De  I'  hysterotomie 
etc.,  1828:  Traill' com  pi  et  des  maladies  dc3  femmes  etc.,  1838);  Blatin  and  Nivet, 
(Trait^  des  maladies des  temmes,  1842);  Pierre  Charles  Hujinier  i  lH04~187;i  c  Francois 
Amilcar  Aran  (1817-1861;  Leyons  cliniqucs  isur  les  maladies  de  1'  uterus  et  de  ses 
annexee,  1858) ;  Alfred  Becqaerel  ( Le9ons  cliniqaes  eur  lee  maladiee  de  1*  uterus  1859); 
BerBuu  and  Goapil  (Clinlque  mMicale  enr  lea  maladies  dee  femmest  1860-62) ;  A. 
H.  P.  Courty  (TraU6  pratique  des  maladies  de  Y  ut^rnn,  des  ovaires  et  des  troinps 
etc.,  1866);  Alphonse  Alex.  Boinet  (Traitfe  pratique  dea  nuslfidies  des  ovaires  et  de 
leur  traitement  etc.,  1867);  Auguste  Nonat  fTniite  pratique  d'-s  malndies  de  !* 
Uterus  el  do  ses  annexes,  1869);    Eugene  Koeberl^,  the  famous  ovariotomist  of 

Stxaasburg;  Jules  P^an  (oTanotoiny,  1867);  T.  GiJlard  (Lefoas  elmiques  siir  lea 
maladies  des  femnies»  2d  editioa  1879),  and  naoy  others,  B.  j 

The  early  efforts  of  tbe  anatomical  school  in  tlie  sphere  of  the  general 
hygienic  raanagement  of  an  entire  people,  in  contradistinction  to  the  treat- 
ment of  individuals  (the  latter,  in  accordance  with  its  whole  tendency,  this 
school  regarded  as  tolerabl}'  barren  in  results),  exhibit  in  a  somewhat  milder 
light  the  deficiencies  inherent  especially  in  its  therapeutics,  and  show  like- 
wise tliat  the  French  are  at  bottom  always  inclined  to  talce  hold  practically 
wherever  success  opens  the  way.  In  this  most  promisirii^  department  of 
hygiene  French  medicine  obtained  again  the  precedence  of  the  German 
school,  which  has  pursued  this  branch  with  energy  in  the  last  few  years 
only,  and  particularly  in  the  sphere  of  the  prevention  of  epidemic  diseases, 
to  which  the  French  have  paid  less  attention. 

Another  proof  of  the  independence  of  French  medicine  is  found  in  its 
earnest  devotion  to  history  manifested  by  the  j)ublicalion  of  several 
general  histories  of  medicine,  a  department  in  which  for  nearly  a  century 
France  had  exhibited  almost  perfect  literary  quiutude.  Yet  in  the  Uni- 
versilc''  medical  history  has  always  enjoyed  a  chair  of  its  own,  and  has  not 
been  assi»;ned  us,  an  intitlental  branch  to  the  teacher  of  some  secondary 
department,  as  has  been  the  case  in  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  Vienna. 
In  this  chair  the  thorough  and  ingenious  Charles  Victor  Daremberg  (died 
1872)  and  Paul  Jos.  Lorain  (1817-1876)  displayed  their  aottvity.  Here 
too  taog^t  Bonchat,  while  the  navy  physician  Jules  Bodiard  has  recently 
written  a  good  history  of  French  surgery  in  the  19th  centuty,  and  Fr^ult 
and  Bonchutk  each  a  general  hiatory  of  medicine.  Until  1879  Marie  Julea 
Parrot  occupied  the  chair  of  the  history  of  medicine  in  Paris,  exchanging 
It  at  that  period  for  the  chair  of  the  diseases  of  children,  and  finding  in 
Jean  J.  A.  Labonlbdne  his  snocessor  in  the  department  of  medical  historf. 
Lonis  Adolph  Bertlllon  (1821 — 1883),  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  the 
professor  of  geographical  pathol<^.  But  the  greatest  historical  inves- 
tigator among  the  French  during  the  piesent  century  was  the  academician 
and  senator  Masimilien  Paul  6mile  Littrd  (1801^1881),  the  translator  of 
Hippocrates  (Oeuvrcs  d'Hippocrate,  10  vols.,  1839-Gl),  and  author  of  the 
*<Dlctionnaire  de  ]a  langue  Fran^aise"  (4  vols.,  1863-72). 
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g,  Engiish  Medicine,  including  the  soHHOled  Dublin  SAooi  eC 

Patliologieal  Anatoiiy.' 

England,  after  her  excessive  participation  in  the  latioGhemistiyttd 
particnlarlj  the  latromeohanics  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  detotict 
which  extended,  as  we  have  seen,  &r  into  the  eighteenth,  seeoia  to  hnt 
lost  all  confidence  in  sy  stems  and  schools  of  medidne.  For  oo  sfste 
and  no  so-called  school  has  since  that  period  gained  any  large,  pensssoi 
and  exclusive  number  of  followers.  At  least  Brunonianism  did  act. 
although  the  English,  as  a  rule,  fovor  active  therapeutics.  Thos  Job 
Armstrong  (1709-1779),  0.  H.  Parry  (1755-1822),  MarshaU  HaU  (1791- 
1857)  and  James  Wardrop  (1782-1869)  were  great  partisans  of  bteedfiK 
and  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  treatment  of  febrile  diseases  still  flouishs 
in  England.  This  attitude  of  reserve,  always  characteristic  of  EagSA 
medicine,  it  has  carried  still  fiirther  daring  the  present  century,  althoa^ 
for  a  time  it  too  followed  the  aaatomico-diagnostic  medidne  of  the  ftrnk 
school  Cullen,  and  still  more  Gregory,  who  largely  followed  CoUmi 
views,  were  ftom  an  early  period  very  active  in  the  prodoctioii  of  tka 
result. 

Yet  even  the  sober  English  have  not  kept  entirdy  free  from  atteafSi 
and  hypotheses  dedgned  to  secure  classification  and  sysCematintka. 
thougli  we  may  justly  concede  to  them  greater  freedom  in  this  respect  ttai 
to  the  Germans.  Only  they  have  followed  unconsciously  the  requirfW 
of  Sydenham  based  upon  the  national  character  of  the  English,  and 
demanded  that  hypotheses  should  have  a  practical  basis,  that  is  shooUlR 
derived  from  actual  practice,  and  should  be  useftil. 

Accordingly  the  nosological  a.rrangement  of  the  long  popolar  text- 
book entitled  "The  Study  of  Medicine"  (London,  .1822)  by 

John  Mason  Good  (1764-1827), 
18  one  of  the  moBt  practical,  insBiDtteh  at  ita  main  divisions  are  baaed  apoa  trnlak 
reirions  of  the  body,  without  separating  them  too  artificially.  Good  Hpemks  d 
1  I>i«pnsps  of  ihe  or^aoR  of  the  voice  and  of  regpiratlon  i  Pneunionica  > ;  2.  I>isf(i.«*» 
ol  thf  urt^iins  of  digestion  tCtrlinca);  Dt.seasfs  of"  the  tuTvou?  ^y^tp-m,  inclnd-Lv 
mental  diseases  (Neurotica);  4.  Diseases  of  the  sexual  orirans  i  ( Irnt-uca) ;  5.  IK» 
aaaea  of  tlie  organs  of  eeoretion  and  excretion  (Eccritica  );  ♦».  Dl^e«se«  of  the  blw*. 
and  bloodveasolB,  inclndiois  inflammatioii,  fever,  djacraeia  (Haematica).  In  the 
daft  he  aubicribea  to  the  humoral  doctrioe. 

The  memorable  discovery  in  1816  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  (1774-181^ 
that  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  presided  over  sensatioa  ud 
the  anterior  over  motion,  directed  anew  the  attention ,  of  the  Engiak 
(which  had  been  already  turned  specially  to  the  nervous  system  by  Colki) 
to  this  difficult  department,  and  this  tendency  was  subsequently  coB6nMd 
hy  the  important  discovery  of  reflex  phenomena,  communicated  to  tk 
Boyal  Society  by  Marshal  Hall  in  1833.  The  discovery  of  thm  two  (tad- 
Hinental  laws  of  nervous  physiology  affords  new  evidence  of  the  phjaio- 
logical  genius  of  the  English.   Both  must  be  considered  as  impottant  W 
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oar  knowledge  of  nenroug  actiyity,  tm  were  the  teacfaingB  of  Hftrvey  to 
that  of  the  ciRniUtion  and  developmeiit.  The  diaooTeriee  of  Bell  and 
Hall  atimalated  powerAiUy  the  atody  of  the  phyaiology  and  pathology  of 

the  nervous  system,  so  that  even  the  surgeons  Alexander  Sbaw,  Joseph 
Swan,  Herbert  Maj'o,  Henry  Earle,  James  Macartney  etc.  devoted  attention 
to  this  subject. 

The  theoretical  views  of 

Benjamin  Travers  (178H-1858),  Seijeant  Surgeon  to  the  Queen  and 
the  first  pupil  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  thongh  derived  from  his  snrgical 
experience,  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  first  of  the  two  great 
phj'siolof^ical  discoveries  mentioned  above,  and  to  have  been  snggested 
chiefly  by  the  doctrines  of  Broussais. 

Travers  proceeded  from  tlic  fact  that  absolutely  !rifliii>:  locsil  nccidfnts,  e.  a 
traumatic  erystpelRS.  iiiny  call  toMh  important  pcncral  !uci<l('iits.  1  his  iictinn  npon 
the  entire  couhtitution,  called  by  Travers  *'  coustitutional  irritation  '  ,  he  derived  Irom 
the  nervous  system,  or  rather  he  considered  the  latter  the  route  of  transtDiiiioii  of  Ihe 
"  irritation to  the  whole  bodj.  By  conatituttonal  irritation  he  underatood  a  process, 
which,  in  sfronfi  contrast  to  iDflamniation,  snbsideH  without  hypenemia  nud  without 
the  formation  of  pla.siic  nxudntion,  Vmt  which,  on  (lit*  other  hand,  may  occasion  liquid 
products  and  re^•lllt  in  iicoplntims,  like  canct  r  and  other  tumctr^.  Ue  likewise  dividtd 
coiistitutioiial  irritation  [io  which  belong  fever  and  convulsionii)  into^  a«  direct, 
originating  in  purely  loaal  accidents ;  and  b.  reflecied,  in  which  the  loeal,  as  well  «s 
general  phenomena  undergo  a  modification. 

These  views  were  followed  by  Sir  Astley  Paston  Cooifr  i  lTfi8-184l)  the  most 
eminent  Enclif^h  ptirjieon  of  his  day.  and  Sir  Benjamin  Collins  Hrodic' ( 1783-1862), 
while  Pharles  J.  B.  Williams,  specially  eminent  as  a  fubirator  of  physical  diajinosis 
(William's  "tracheal  tone "  etc.  K  as  well  as  J.  Crawford  (died  1841)  regarded  the 
irritation  of  Travers  merely  as  the  incipient  stage  of  inflammation.  This  "irritation", 
or  its  seat,  the  Eaflisb  physiciana  (inclodini;  Bell  himself,  whose  teachings  were 
chosen  as  the  foundation  for  this  view)  sought  at  once  in  the  spina!  cord.  Among 
these  investigators  were  Robert  Allan  (1778-1826),  R.  Hrown  (1828)  and  John  Aber- 
crombie  ( 1780-1 '^M  ;  of  Kdinhurch,  who  adopted  the  patholotrtco  anatomical  tenr*pt;cT 
in  his  works  "  Pathological  and  prneiical  researches  on  the  diseases  of  tlie  brain  and 
spinal  cord",  1827,  and  "Pathological  and  practical  researches  on  the  diieates  of 
the  stomach,  the  intestinal  canal,  the  liver"  etc.,  1828.  The  same  may  be  raid  of 
Richard  Bright  (1789-1858)  of  London,  an  extremel3'  thorough  and  conscientious 
investigator,  who  reformed  our  renal  pathology  by  his  description  of  the  di.^ease  which 
bears  his  name,  and  which  he  (Ifseribeil  in  his  "  Reports  of  medical  ca*?"*  "  etc, 
published  in  1827.  Indeed  this  work  t)f  llright's  in  many  respects  introduced  the 
whole  of  pathology  to  a  new  path,  so  that  its  author  deserves  a  place  among  the  first 
physiciana  of  our  day.  The  term  **  spinal  irritation subsequently  employed  in 
Germany  as  a  welcome,  new  aad  aniversal  dojtma,  seems  to  have  been  first  employed 
hy  Dr.  C.  Brown  of  Glasgow  in  1826,  whih  T.  Pridgin  Teale,  Sr.  (1801-1868;  of  Leeds 
f  A  treatise  on  neiiralgie  diseases  depcjiiietit  upon  irritation  of  the  spinal  n^arrow  and 
ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  London,  1829).  Ci.  Tate  ^Treatise  on  hysteria, 
London  1830),  Dr.  Isauc  Pariiih  of  Philadelphia  ("Remarks  on  spinal  irritation  as 
connected  with  nervous  diseases''  in  American  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences,  1832), 
the  brothers  W.  and  D.  GriiBn  of  Limerick  (Observations  on  the  functional  aflections 
of  the  Hpinal  cord  etc.,  London,  183^  and  Dr.  John  liarshalt  (iPraetical  observations 
on  diseases  of  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  liver  etc.,  occasioned  by  spinal  irritation  etc., 
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London,  1835)  with  otfa«r«,  collected  cases  and  «Iaborale<1  tha  tbeorj  of  this  tfiM»<v  I 
This  ^'fashioiiable  theory  and  fashionable  diaease"  waa  finally  aobstaBiiaDj  tmn- 
ated  by  Aaron  Mayer  (boru  1808)  of  Mettenbeim  in  Bheinhease.  &  pnetmmf  pi? 
etcian  in  Mayence,  in  his  eminent  treatise  "  Ueber  die  Unzulkssiickeit  derSpisa^ 
irritation  als  begondere  Krankheit,  neVist  Beitn'men  rur  StMniotik  un-i  Ther*p> 
Knckenschnierzcs  1^19.  It*:  <l<  fenderg  in  nprniHiiy  were  lOnz.  Kriirr^r.  h^'n^  f. 
Stilling  (1810-1879),  Henle,  Lowep,  Tiirck  and  Cunhtaii,  and  ev«.tt  it>-d»y  th^tfrr. 
"spinal  irritation'*  it  still  preserved  and  again  applied  to  designate  a  fpctial  (ua} 
of  sjmptoms. 

The  pathologioo-anatomical  tendency  in  England  manifested  itself  a: 
flrst  chiefly  as  a  continaation  of  the  labors  of  the  great  English  ansta» 
of  patliological  anatomy  of  the  18th  century,  a  John  Banter  and  a 
Matthew  Baillie  (1761-1823),  the  latter  of  whom  in  particular  had  alvap 
preserved  the  stand<point  of  practical  utilitv.  But  at  a  later  period  toa 
when  the  French  anatomioo-diagnostic  school  had  won  oonsidersble  isis^ 
enoci  the  English  physicians,  in  contrast  to  the  Oerman,  pieeerred  grm 
independence  and  soberness,  never  neglected  entirety  their  own  pasi  ant* 
the  practical  duties  of  the  physician  for  the  cultivation  of  the  modcTs 
requirements  of  professional  knowledge,  io  a  word  they  never  for^  thi: 
before  Corvisart,  Bayle  and  Lal^nnec,  they  had  their  own  great  phjiiciaB 
Sydenham.  Doubtless  this  was  to  some  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  is 
their  political  and  social  institutions  they  had  been  brought  into  less  iiii- 
mate  contact  with  the  French  spirit  and  the  French  Revolution  than  wu 
the  case  with  other  nations.  Moreover  physiology,  since  the  days  of  Bar- 
vey  the  national  department  of  the  Engiieh,  continued  to  hold  the  balaact 
against  pathological  anatomy,  and  at  a  time  when  in  France,  tbroogb  the 
influence  of  Broussais,  merely  the  name  of  physiology  and  not  the  thiit 
itself  was  in  vogue.  As  the  result  of  her  peculiar  and  antique  mode  of 
organization  of  the  teaching  and  the  practising  faculties,  which  we  hate 
already  sketched,  England  too  hifts  continued  until  the  present  time  ftc* 
fh>m  the  excessive  specialism  which  has  crept  into  Fiance  and  GermasT. 
notwithstanding  the  existence  there  of  special  hospitals,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fhct  that  the  ever  sober  suigeons  of  that  country  have  had  i 
more  considerable  influence  upon  the  course  of  medicine  than  anywheif 
else.  Even  physical  diagnosis,  practised  there  for  a  long  time  with  gteat 
predilection  and  success  in  a  manner  intermediate  between  that  of  the 
French  and  Germans,  and  for  which  the  special  hospitals  for  pulmonair 
diseases  etc.  supplied  alnindant  material,  did  not  degenerate  into  on^ 
sidedness  and  enthusiasm,  nor  even  into  casuistical  pedantry.  English 
medicine  on  the  whole,  like  the  English  in  general,  followed  the  everyday, 
practical  and  sober  maxim  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper :  *'  Profound  eruditioo  ift 
good  for  a  man  of  means  —  useful  and  practical  knowledge  for  the  phjsi- 
oian  and  surgeon." 

Besides  the  coryphaei  already  mentioned,  the  two  suigeons  nancd 
Thomson  are  worthy*  of  prominence  among  the  more  famous  English  phy- 
sicians.   John  Thomson  (1765-1846)  of  Edinburgh,  besides  worb 
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relating  to  operative  and  military  snrgery,  wrote  also  on  inflammation 
<1813),  small  pox  (1822)  etc  He  deiBoribed,  and  introdaced  in  1820  the 
term  ''varioloid",  and  advocated  tlie  treatment  of  syphilis  witliont  mercury. 
Anthony  Todd  Tliomson  (1778-1849)  in  London,  on  the  other  hand,  wrote 
on  materia  medica  and  tberapeatics,  as  well  as  ^'Commentaries  on  diseases 
of  the  sicin  \  1839.  He  also,  lilce  WUliam  Wallace  (died  1838)  in  Dublin, 
devoted  attention  to  the  inoculation  of  s^'philis,  and  Wallace  was  the  first 
to  introduce  into  general  recognition  the  employment  of  iodide  of  po* 
tassium  in  the  treatment  of  that  disease  (A  treatise  on  the  venereal  dis- 
«a8e  and  its  varieties,  Dublin,  1832).  Sir  Gharies  Hastings  (1794-1866), 
the  founder  of  the  British  Medical  Association**  distinguished  himself  as 
an  investigator  of  the  subject  of  inflammation  (A  treatise  on  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membr&ne  of  the  lungs  etc.,  London,  1820).  He  was  suo- 
oeeded  in  the  presidency  of  this  Association  by  E.  WillEinson  (died  1878), 
for  the  English,  unlike  the  Germans,  always  put  considerable  men  at  the 
head  of  thetr  medical  sodelies. 

More  decided  followers  of  the  pathologico-anatomical  and  diagnostic 
tendency  were :  John  Baron  (bom  1786),  author  of  "An  inquiry  illus- 
trating the  nature  of  tu1)erculated  accretions  of  serous  membranes  etc." 
(London,  1819);  Sir  Gharies  Scudamore  (1779-1849).  well  known  for  his 
study  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  gout  (1816),  and  author  of 
'  '^Observations  on  M.  LaSnnec's  method  of  forming  a  diagnosis  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  chest  by  means  of  the  stethoscope,  percussion  etc.",  1826; 
Sir  John  Forbes  (1787-1861),  a  Scotchman,  physician-in-ordinary  in 
London,  translator  of  La6nnec's  treatise  on  auscultation  (1821),  and 
founder  of  the  Sydenham  Society  in  1843;  Sir  James  Glark  (1788-<1870), 
first  physician-in-ordinary  to  queen  Victoria,  and  author  of  treatise  on 
pulmonary  consumption  etc."  (1835),  "The  influence  of  climate  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  chronic  diseases  etc."  (1829);  Robert  Spittal 
(1804-1852)  of  Edinburgh  (A  treatise  on  auscultation  in  diseases  of  the 
ehest,  1830);  Richard  Townsend  of  Dublin,  author  of  a  "  Tabular  view  of 
the  principal  signs  furnished  by  auscultation  and  percussion  etc."  (1832); 
W.  Henderson,  who  wrote  a  similar  work;  David  Gragie  (1793-1866)  of 
Edinburgh  (Elements  of  general  and  pathological  anatomy,  1828);  James 
Hope  (1801-1841)  in  London,  author  of  "A  treatise  on  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  great  vessels  etc.",  1832,  and  "  Principles  and  illustrations  of 
morbid  anatomy  etc.",  1834  ;  Edward  Turner  (1796-1837)  in  Edinburgh 
and  subsequently  in  London ;  John  Reid  (1808-1849),  professor  in  tbe 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  well  known  for  his  researches  upon  the  influence 


1.  In  1828  Hastings  with  a  few  friends  founded  the  "Midland  Medical  and  Surgical 
Reporter",  tlie  influence  of  wliicli  led  to  tlie  orijaiiization  in  ]h:v2  of  tlie  '  Provin- 
cial Medical  and  Surgical  A 'j*<n(M ration".  The  first  meeting  of  this  association 
was  held  in  the  Worcester  iiiiiriuary  in  July  1832,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
John  Johnstone  of  Birmingham.  In  1856  tbe  sphere  of  this  society  was  enlarged, 
and  it  (vasumed  the  title  of  the  **Brltlsh  Medical  Association".  H. 
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of  sectioD  of  the  gloesophaiyngeiu  ;  Sir  Anthonj  Carlisle  (1768-1840;  i» 
LondoD,  a  ▼olaminous  writer  on  many  medical  and  surgical  sobjecu; 
Peter  Mere  liatliam  (1789-1875),  eztraordinaiy  physician  to  qneen  Vidofia 
and  author  of  ''Lectnras  on  diseases  of  the  heart*'  (1845),  with  other 
worlcs ;  Sir  Robert  Carswell  (1793-1857),  proi^essor  of  pathological  anatomy 
in  University  College,  and  the  famous  author  of  <*Patholoigical  anatomy, 
ninstrations  of  the  elementary  forms  of  disease",  London,  183S-38 ;  Kier- 
nan  (1833),  an  important  pathological  anatomist ;  John  O'Brien  (yellow 
atrophy  of  the  liver);  John  EUiotaon  (1788-1868),  author  of  a  work  "Ott 
the  recent  improvements  in  the  art  of  distinguishing  the  variooa  diseaseti 
of  the  heart",  London,  1838,  ''Human  physiology",  1840,  and  other  writings; 
Bryan  (the  sounds  of  the  heart,  1833);  Golding  Bird  (1815-1854),  author 
of  "Urinary  deposits,  their  diagnosis,  pathology  and  therapeutical  indi- 
cations", London,  1845;  Henry  Anoell  (1802-1863)  of  London  (A  treatise 
on  tuberculosis  etc.,  1852) ;  Thomas  Bavies  (Lectures  on  the  diseases  of 
the  lungs  and  heart,  1835);  Charles  Cowan  (1806-1868)  of  Beading,  who 
translated  in  1835  Louis'  work  on  phthisis  and  pulilished  in  the  following 
year  a  "Handbook  of  physical  diagnosis";  Ogier  Ward,  who  interpreted 
correctly  the  bruit  de  diable  observed  by  La^nnec,  1837;  John  Davies; 
Tbeophilus  Thompson  (died  18G0),  author  of  ^'Clinical  lectures  on  pul- 
monary consumption,  delivered  at  the  Brompton  Hospital",  1854;  J^ir 
Robert  Christison  (1797-1882),  professor  of  materia  medic  a  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ivlinburgh,  and  the  most  faiyous  pharmacolc^ist  and  toxi^  lo- 
gist  of  England,  discoverer  of  the  effects  of  the  Calabar  bean  and  author 
of  a  ''Treatise  on  iK)i8ons"  (1829);  Robert  Willis  (1798-1878),  librarian 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  translator  of  the  works  of 
Harvey  for  the  Sydenham  Society,  author  of  "  Illustrations  of  cutaneous 
diseases  etc",  183f)~41,  with  other  works.  Magnificent  cyclopfeiiiss 
devoted  to  the  investigations  of  tlie  new  tendency  were  Forbes's  "Cjclo- 
pmWti  of  practical  medicine"  (1833-35)  and  Robert  Bentley  Todd  * 
"Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology",  London,  1839-59.  Todd 
(1809-1 800)  was  equally  famous  as  a  suigeon,  physiologist  and  patho- 
logical and  microscopical  anatomist. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  English  and  Scotch  physicians  just  meo- 
tioned,  and  who  cultivated  the  new  pathological  views  and  diagnostic 
advances,  there  was  formed  in  Ireland,  a  country  more  accessible  to 
French  inilueuces  and  more  revolutionary  in  its  tendencies  than  England, 
the  so-called 

'   Dublin  School, 

which  resembled  in  its  tendencies  the  French  school  of  pathological 
anatomy.  Its  progenitors  were  John  Cheyne  (1777-1836),  who  wrote  on 
the  diseases  of  children  (particularly  hydrocephalus  acutus.  1808,  describ- 
ing the  -Cheyne-Stokes"  respiration),  C.  Percival,  Abraham  Colles  (died 
1813),  John  Kirby  who,  in  coi\)uuction  with  Robert  Adams  and  Besd, 
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founded  about  1816  the  Peter  St.  School  of  Medicine,  and  Pitcaim,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  the  first  physician  in  England  to  point  out  rheumatism 
as  the  source  of  heart  troubles.  William  Stokes  (1804-1878)  of  Dublin  is, 
however,  to  be  considered  the  most  eminent  representative  of  this  schooL 

Stolcei^,  till'  ^on  of  Whitley  Stokes,  a  professor  in  the  university  of  his  native 
citj,  was  physician  to  the  Meath  Hospital  und  the  InSrmary  of  the  connty  of  Doblio. 
Here  he  was  active  for  fifty  years,  .succeeding  his  father  in  the  professorship  at  the 
University  in  1845.  In  1875  he  received  the  Prussian  order  *' pour  le  merite an 
extremely  rare  distinction,  if  orders  are  to  be  regarded  as  distinctions.  He  distin- 
gaished  hiniBelf  both  as  an  author  and  at  a  elinieal  teacher.  In  many  respects  he- 
followed  the  teachings  of  Bronssais.  His  great  work  sntitled  **A  treatise  on  the- 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  chest ",  London,  1837,  characterised  hj 
qaietiiess  of  description  and  soberness  and  care  in  observation  (though  not  always  by 
correc  t  interpretation,  parficnlarly  of  the  phyeiral  signs),  contains  the  accounts  of 
many  personal  and  otiier  cases  of  disease,  whose  pathological  anatomy  had  been 
investigated,  all  contributing  to  the  construction  of  an  excellent  system  of  symptom- 
atology, by  which,  as  well  as  by  its  reasonable  therapeutics,  the  book  isdisti&gnishad. 
Concerning  his  own  merits  Stokes  says:  "Withont  desiring  to  praise  myself  I 
believe  it  necessary  only  tO  refer  to  the  dilatation  of  the  air  cells,  the  ^rst  stages  of 
pneumonia  and  phthisis,  to  cancer  of  the  lungs,  to  pericarditis  and  to  the  signs  of  the 
'  Diseases  of  Accumulation  to  show  that  I  have  fully  recognized  the  value  of  phys- 
ical diagnosis,  and  that  my  labors  of  many  years  in  this  great  and  open  field  of 
investigation  have  not  remained  without  reward. '  "Pathological  anatomy  in  this 
work  I  have  toaohed  upon  mlf  so  &r  as  it  was  neeessafy  to  the  elueidation  of 
diagnosis     The  following  extract  will  serve  as  an  example  of  bis  method. 


"The  sources  from  which  spring  the  physical  signs  of  this  disease  may  he 

ennmerated  as  follows:  1.  Evidences  of  local  excitation.  2.  Evidences  of  congestion 
of  the  blood.  3.  Evidences  of  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  air  in  the  affected  lung. 
4.  Signs  of  increasing  soUdiBcation  of  the  lung.  5.  Phenomena  of  the  voice. 
6.  Phenomena  referable  to  the  circulatory  system.  7.  Evidences  of  simultaneous 
morbid  conditions  of  the  pleura.  8.  The  diminished  volume  of  the  lung.  —  In  the 
foregoing  catalogue  the  signs  of  intumescence  or  displacement  of  the  viscera,  which 
in  other  diseases  have  such  jzreat  value,  are  not  introduced.  These  signs  are  wanting 
in  pnenmonia.  for  thouiih  the  observation  of  Broussais  that  the  ribs  make  an  imprint 
apon  the  iriHanied  lung  is  often  true,  vet  no  marked  increase  of  volume  is  nut  with. 
That  appearance  too  is  not  always  present  ....  these  impressions  are  rarely 
more  than  three  lines  deep,  aud  though  their  presence  shows  a  certain  swelling  of  the 
lung,  it  is  yet  very  manifest  that  they  can  do  no  harm  to  the  diagnosis  by  leading  us 
to  confound  a  consolidated  lung  with  a  distended  pleura.  In  this  respect  I  can  only 
agree  with  LaSnnec,  but  his  assertion  that  in  pneumonia  no  swelling  at  all  is  present 
is  not  confirmed  by  experience."  ''The  bold,  and  often  repeated  use  of  the  lancet 
I  consider  in  nioHf  caseH  uniieccssiiry.  .  .  The  importance  ot  local  nbstrnetions  of 
blood  in  the  treatment  uf  pneumonia,  and  which  I  consider  the  chief  remedial  agent,. 
I  cannot  sufficiently  extol.  ...  In  the  Meath  hospital  we  employ  the  tartar  emetic 
in  acoordance  with  LaSnnec's  prescription,  though  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
This  remedy  also  does  the  best  service  when  we  hear  most  plainly  the  crepitant  rtles, 
and  before  complete  consolidation  has  occurred."  The  last  statement  is  manifestly 
a  theoretical  deduction  from  the  f)hysica]  .siijns.  an  error  not  often  ohherved  in 
Stokes,  who  still  employs,  however,  Brown's  sthenia  and  asthenia  etc.— Other  work* 
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hy  thig  aatbor  are  an  "Introduction  to  the  u&e  of  the  stethoscope  '  ele.,  EiiinburiL, 
1826,  "A  treatite  on  diieates  of  tbe  heart  and  tbe aorta",  London,  1853,  "Lectaret 
>on  tho  theory  and  practice  of  physic  "  (first  published  in  book  form  at  Philadelphia, 

1837),  etc. 

A  coUeagne  and  friend  of  Stokes,  wlio  evidently  stood  largely  niider 
French  influences,  tliough  also  familiar  with  German  medical  litemtare} 
"was  the  other  chief  of  the  Dublin  School,  the  talented 

KoBBBT  James  Graves  (1707-1853),  professor  of  tbe  Xnstitateaof 
Jiedicine  in  King's  and  Queen's  College,  Dublin. 

In  conjunction  with  Stokes  he  published  in  1827  "Clinical  rep<»rta 
of  the  medical  cases  in  the  Meath  Hoispital  and  County  of  Dublin  In- 
firmary', iustitutious  reudered  lanious  by  the  labors  of  these  ph^-sicians. 
and.  on  his  own  account,  some  clinical  h'ctnn\s,  "A  system  of  cbnic.il 
medicine".  Dublin,  184!{  etc.  In  physical  diaiinosis  he  devoted  attention 
particularly  to  observations  in  the  department  of  the  circulation,  tbe 
pulse  etc.,  aud  in  therapeutics  wa«?  a  oreat  friend  of  calomel  rn  large 
doses  in  inflammations,  lu  the  treatment  of  fever  he  wa.s  the  first  f?>  to 
opi>o8e  the  'absolute  diet"  of  the  earlier  physicians,  and  requested  as  his 
sole  epitaph  the  simple  words  He  fed  fevers".  A  statue  of  Graves  was 
erected  in  Dublin  in  1878.  Other  prominent  associates  of  the  Dublin 
School  were  : 

Sir  Dominic  Julin  Cunigun  (1802-1880),  pbjsieian-in-oiiiiiiarj  to  ike  Queen  in 
Ireland,  author  of  "  Lectares  on  tbe  nature  and  tr^tment  of  fever"  (Dnblio.  1853), 
and  namerons  tufUdes  npon  diseases  of  the  heart;  John  Houston  (1802-I84&)  of 

Dublin;  James  William  Cu.sack  (1787-1861),  an  eminent  surgeon;  Ch.  Benson; 
O'Brien  BeHingham  (l805-lHr>7\  author  of"  Observations  on  aneurism  and  it^  trt-ot- 
ment  b}' compression",  T^nndon,  1847,  and  a  "Trenti.-c  on  cli«:f>f\fjp!<  of  tbe  heart".  Dublin. 
1853;  Sir  Uenrj  Mtirsh  1^1790-1860);  Blacklej;  iiiciiard  Cai niichael  ( n7')-184D>  au 
eminent  author  on  venereal  disease  and  an  antimercurialist  [who,  in  cotyuncUoo  wilh 
Adams  and  MacDowell,  founded  in  1826  the  so-called  Carmiehael  School  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery];  the  members  of  the  so-called  Dublin  Committee  (Macartney,  Mac- 
Donnell,  Kenned}-  etc.),  choPtn  in  for  thp  purpose  of  investigating  the  cnu.«o  of 
the  sounds  of  the  heart.  'I  hi.s  i<niimittef  wji.s  ibrmed  as  the  result  of  the  tf?nrhin?« 
of  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  based  upon  experiments  made  by  himself  in  conjunction  wub 
Hope,  H.  Johnston  and  Malton,  and  its  concluinons  were  followed  in  most  respects 
by  the  so-called  London  Committee  of  August  1835.  The  latter  consisted  of  Williams, 
R.  B.  Todd  M.  D..  professor  of  phj-siolog^-^and  general  anatomy  in  the  Royal  Coliesc 
of  London  I  iiii'l  with  Tvvihm1\  .  Murchison,  Oairdner  and  others  the  originator  of  the 
ftlcolinlic  tt l  at "i»Mit  ut  lebrile  disea.'^es).  and  .1  ripndinning  M.  D.,  member  of  tho 
Koyul  Mi'dicai  una  Surgical  Society  of  London,  and  physician  to  the  Marylebone 
Hospital.  These  committees  also  afford  evidence  of  the  scienUfie  accuracy  and 
conscientionsnMs  of  English  medicine,  as  well  as  of  its  genuine  physiological 
tendency  at  a  relatively  early  period. 

After  the  forties  the  promioent  ioflaence  of  the  French  views,  and  the 
original  enthusiasm  existing  as  well  in  Dublin  as  elsewhere  with  regard  to 
them,  abated  more  and  more.  The  medicine  of  Great  Britain,  bsTiiig 
assimilated  tbe  new  science,  resumed  once  more  its  wonted  practical  sod 
national  course.   It  preserved,  however,  and  cultivated  in  its  own  waj 
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whatever  was  good  and  useful  —  a  way  hostile  to  every  eccentricity  and 
to  all  schools,  though  from  the  peculiar  charactor  of  English  institutions 
of  learning  we  might  expect  the  reverse.  Tiio  individual  teacher  in  Eng- 
land, however,  maiatains  no  exdasive  following,  for  outside  of  his  official 
position  be  stands  on  a  complete  equality  with  all  other  physicians,  and 
practitioners  (not  simple  teachers  almost  exclusively,  as  in  France  and 
Ckrmany)  are,  likewise,  the  chief  writers  upon  their  practical  science.  But 
on  this  very  account  English  medicine  has  attained  merely  a  ^'certain'* 
exactness  (Wunderlich). 

Manj  notable  English  pbyttcians  night  be  nestioaed,  bet  ire  must  be  mtiified 
with  nodcing  the  following:  Sir  Heniy  Halford  (properly  Vanghan,  n<^l844), 

ordinarj  physician  of  George  III.,  George  IV.,  William  IV.  and  queen  Victoria; 
S.  Scott  AlLson  {1813-1P77),  inventor  of  a.  " difforontial  stethoscope"  and  a  sphjg- 
moscopc,  and  author  o4 '  Observations  on  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  "  ny  }5) ; 
Walter  H.  Walshe  i, Physical  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  lungs,  18-1:^;  Practicni 
treatise  oq  diaeaees  of  the  heart,  4th  ediUon  187:^  etc. ) ;  Francis  Sibson  (died  1876), 
inventor  of  a  "tboraeometer"  and  author  of  a  treatise  "On  the  position  of  the 
internal  organs  in  health  and  disease**  (1844),  with  nnmerous  other  jonxnalistie 
artieles ;  John  Hatchinson  (181 1-186!  ^  inventor  of  the  spirometer,  and  author  of  '*The 
gpirometer,  the  stethoscope  an<l  scuie  Ijiilance  .  .  .  their  value  in  life  in.«>urRncp 
offices  "  etc.  (Ivondon,  1852);  Sharpp  (physicft!  diajrnnsis) :  Kiehard  Quain  (jsteiho- 
meter).  The  seven  physicians  already  mentioned  enrtrhed  physical  diagnosis  and 
iBTSBted  new  methods  in  tlus  art.  The  following  practical  writers  distinguished 
themselves  in  important  subjects  in  pathology;  George  Budd  (1807-1882),  whose 
treatises  "On  diseases  of  the  liver"  (1 845)  and  "On  the  organic  diseases  and  fonc- 
tional  disorders  of  Uie  stomach"  (1855)  are  so  well  known;  Charles  H  Pemherton 
(A  practifnl  trentise  on  various  disorders  of  the  abdominal  vieccra,  London,  1806)  ; 
William  Pulteney  Alison  (1790-1859),  professor  in  iMlinburgh  (Outlines  of  physiolopy 
and  paihoiogy,  1833) ;  Charles  Turner  Thackrah  (died  1833),  author  of  "An  inquiry 
Into  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  blood"  etc.,  London,  1819 ;  Benj.  Gu^-  Babington 
(1794-1866),  Willien  Stevens  (1786-l8tf8X  George  Owen  Bees  (1636).  Maitland  (1838). 
•11  of  whom  wrote  on  the  blood  and  its  diseases;  Ritchie,  Lonsdale  (1847),  Ourran 
(ecrofala);  Samnel  Ashwell  (A  practical  treatise  on  parturition  etc.,  1828);  Laycock 
(Nervous  diseases  of  women);  Sir  Henry  Ilnllaiul  i  rstrnordinnry  phy- 

sician of  William  IV.  and  ordinary  physician  of  qu<HMi  \  ictoria  whttsi-  "  .Medieal 
notes  and  reflections"  (lH3y>  are  so  well  Uuuwn  to  the  profession;  Edward  Copeman 
(1809-1880)  of  Norwich  (apoplexy,  1818);  James  Copland  (1791-1870)  of  London 
(On  the  causes,  nature  and  treatment  of  palsy  and  apoplexy,  1850;  A  dictionary  of 
praetieal  medicine,  1832-1858);  S.  Lane  (diseeses  of  the  liver  and  uterus);  Sir 
William  Jenner,  ordinary  physician  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales  (On  the  idea* 
tity  or  non  identify  of  typhoi<l,  the  specific  cause  of  typhiis.  and  relapsing  fevers, 
1850);  liobertsoii  (Contributions  to  the  history  and  treatmenl  of  sexual  difpases, 
1845);  Joseph  Henry  Ben  net  (Diseases  of  the  uterus.  ]&49)i  John  Hughes  Bennett 
<1812-1875),  professor  of  medicine  in  Edinburgh,  who  introduced  the  study  of 
histology  and  clinical  instruction  in  accordance  with  the  German  system,  and  was 
the  first  physician  of  England  to  recommend  cod'liver  oil  in  tuberculosis  (1841); 

Clinical  lectures  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine".  1852;  "Pathology 
nnd  trenttncnt  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis",  1853.  Bennet  uIko  clninicd  to  have  been 
the  (li>cov»M-er  of  leucoeyiha'mia  (before  Virchow),  on  wliich  MibjM  t  lit-  jaihlishtd  nn 
article  in  1^50.    Alfred  Swajne  Taylor  (180G-18t>0)  who  inaugurated  forensic  medi- 
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cine  ia  England  (ElemenU  of  tuedical  jurittprudence,  1836);  Markliam  (DiMeubes  of 
the  limit,  1868);  Archibald  BillinR  (1791-1081;  Fint  principles  of  aiedid&e; 
DUeaaeBof  the  heart  and  longs,  1862);  J.  W.  F.  Blondell  (If edicina  mecbaiiic*  etc., 

1852);  W.  F.  Cbambers  (1786>lHo5);  J.  Banks  of  Dublin;  William  Tennant  Gaird- 
ner  of  Olnspow;  Mac  Grejjor ;  Joseph  Hodpson  (l7H^J-lSfi',)l  of  Birminpham  (Efsnv 
on  (Usenet's  of  tlie  urteries  unH  veinj!,  1811);  Tliornas  Hod^kiii  n7;*7-18dG)  of  Lntnlon, 
diiH.>uverer  of  liodgkiit's  disease  in  1832;  Thomatt  AddiBon  <  17do-lS60)  of  Guv  s 
Hospital  (On  the  constitultonal  and  local  efferts  of  disease  of  the  snpra^renal  ca|»sales» 
1855);  William  Front  (1785-1860)  of  London  (Diseases  of  the  hidneys.  1843;  prorcd 
th*t  the  acid  in  the  stomach  was  hydrochloric  acid  in  1824);  Redfern ;  James 
Wardrop  f  l7H2-1809) :  l>r  i!  Mm-  CorraaclOn  tiu'  nuture,  treatment  ni;d  prevention 
of  consumjjtion  etc.) ;  t ircenlull,  ali?u  a  savjint :  Thotnas  Bpvill  Peacock  1 1^12-1882), 
who  wrote  oil  the  heart  and  its  dii$ense8,  1^66;  Norman  Cbevers  i  valvular  diseases, 

1851)  ;  Andrew  Bnchaoan  in  Glasgow;  John  Bostock  (1773-1846)  of  London  (hay 
fever) ;  Edward  Ballard  of  London  (Physical  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  abdomen, 

1852)  ;  the  fiimoas  Thomas  Youn*:  (17T:)-1829),  physician,  physicist,  phy  siolopist  and 
philoso|>h<»r  as  well,  wlio  {ra\'p  tln'  Hi st  description  of  astigmatism;  ficnry  Marshall 
Iliiirhes  ( 1>0.'>-1858),  author  of  "  Clinical  introduction  tn  the  practice  of  aii^culnition, 
and  other  inodea  of  physical  diagnosis",  1845;  Sir  James  Pagtt  (born  lbl4), 
Sergeant-Surgeon  to  the  Queen,  aothor  of  "Lectures  on  surgical  pathoI(»gy  "  etc.r 
186H;  H.  Jones  and  Sir  Edward  Henry  Siereking.  authors  of  the  famous  '*  Manual  ot 
pathological  anatomy",  1854;  Sanniet  Wilkes  (Lectures  on  pathological  anatomy^ 
18"i9i;  William  George  Balfour  (Diseases  of  the  heart  and  aorta,  187nh  William 
Henry  Broadbent,  physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  London;  Sidney  Kinirer, 
(Manual  of  therapeutics)  i  Ciiurles  Murcbison  (1830-1879),  physician  to  St.  i  faoma^'» 
Hospital  in  London,  a  famous  epidemiologist;  William  Benj.  Carpenter  (1812-1885) 
in  London,  well-known  as  a  physiologist  and  nervous  pathologist ;  the  late  Nestor  «f 
English  physicians.  Sir Thoman  Watson  (1792-1882),  whose  "Principles  and  practtee 
of  physic"  I  I'^lS),  romarkahlc  for  both  its  eiepan<  "  <  f  style  and  the  soundne??  of  its 
teachings,  continued  a  must  poptilnr  text-book  in  England  and  the  United  Stales  for 
nearl}'  30  years:  and  numerous  otlicr.«. 

Iti  niicrfjscopic  anatomy  llic;  quiet  luid  perseveriiijj:  accoiu- 
plislu'd  more  tUau  the  French,  aud  iti  this  department,  as  in  a  portion  of 
pliysiology,  they  can  (K)int  to  some  imijortaut  names,    ^^'e  mention  : 

Sir  Kvornrd  Hotrif  f  1 7<i:{-18;i2  ;  On  the  cells  of  the  lunt:.^,  l.'^'J7.  etc.);  1".  KiernaO' 
(The  aiialoiny  uiid  phybiology  of  the  liver,  1833);  Sir  David  Brewster  (1781-1868; 
On  the  microscope,  1837;  stereoscope,  kaleidoscope);  B.  B.  Todd  and  W.  Bowman 
(Physiological  nnatomy  and  physiology  of  men,  1845-57) ;  Richard  Quain  and  William 
Sharpey  (1802-1880).  the  latter  professor  of  physiology  and  anatomy  in''UniTer8ity 
Collf'trp.  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Rudolphi.  and  an  eminent  teacher  often  styled  the 
"Kn^iisli  .loll.  MtiMpr''  '  KlcnirMit <  of  anatomy,  K^43-4(i);  Sharpey's  successor. 
H.  Clmrllon  iia^tian  i  Tiie  bruin  iiti  an  organ  ot  the  mind  etc.,  lbS2};  Arthur  Hill 
Uassall  (born  1817  ;  Microscopic  anatomy  of  the  human  body  in  health  and  disease, 
1846):  John  Ooodsir  (1814-^1867),  professor  of  anatomy  in  Edinburgh,  and  Henry 
D.  S.  Goodsir  (Anatomical  and  pathological  observationSt  1845) ;  G.  Hainey  (On  the- 
finer  structure  of  the  lun^-s  and  the  formation  of  pulmonary  tubercle);  Robert  Lee 
(17y.VlH77),  author  of  "  Mpmoirs  on  the  franjrlia  and  n»'t ves  of  the  uterns ".  18f9; 
Sir  W.  ,1.  Era.snius  Wii.sou  ihe  hUucmtf  of  the  skin,  1M9);   Thomaji  Wharton 

Jones  (born  1808;  The  organ  of  hearing,  L*>v>>  >,  George  Harley  l,boru  1829 ;  Anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  supra-renal  bodies,  1861 ;  Bistelegical  demonstrations,  1866); 
[John  Quekett  (1816-1861;  Lectures  on  histology,  1850^2);  Lionel  Smith  Beal 
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<born  182.'S),  profeasor  of  the  princjplps  and  practice  of  medicine  in  Kitr^'s  College 
(On  the  structure  of  aimplti  tbisueti  ol  the  human  hody,  18G1 ;  The  tuicruscope  in  its. 
Application  to  pimctical  medicine),  and  many  others.] 

Ophthalmology  in  England  too  has  always  been  diiefly  in  the  hands 
of  sargeons. 

Among  the  students  of  the  physiology  of  the  eye  we  should  name  here,  among 
others,  the  famons  physicist,  originally  an  apothecaiy,  Sir  David  Breirster  (1781- 

1868),  at  who80  suggestion,  and  after  the  model  of  the  German  "Naturforscherver- 
sammlung",  the  "  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science"  was  organized 
in  the  jpar  \SM  ,  also  Willinm  ITydc  Wollaston  Sr.  (]7n(Mv-iH:  camera  hicida, 
•'Wollaston  doublet"  etc.).  Among  the  distinguished  operative  oculists  of  England 
were  and  are:  Frederick  Tyrrell  (1797-1843);  James  Wardrop  (1782-18t;y) ;  William 
Uaekensie  (1791-1868)  in  Glasgow,  the  first  to  describe  sympathetic  tronbles  of  the 
.eyes;  Arthur  Jacob  (1790-1874),  an  eminent  anatomist  and  ophthalmologist  of  Dub- 
lin (membrana  Jacobi);  Charles  Gardiner  Guthrie  (1817-1859);  Sir  William  R.  W. 
Wilde  I  IPl  5-15^7'i'i  ofDoblin.  likewise  nn  nurist ;  John  Vel(h  (H'^r^-ISHS),  physician 
to  ihp  General  (Jphtliulmological  Hospital  in  London  from  the  year  1817  onward,  who 
described  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  to  wdich  the  Danish  physician  Dendz  subsequently 
gave  the  name  trachoma;  John  Henry  Wishart  (born  1791),  professor  of  ophthal* 
nsologjr  in  Bdinborgh;  Benjamin  Gibson  (1774-1812)  of  Manchester,  who  recom- 
mended linear  extraction  of  cataract  in  1807,  and  demonstrated  the  infections  char- 
Bctpr  of  the  vairinal  secretions  in  the*  production  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum;  Sir 
Williutn  liowiuan  ;  Wood:  George  Critcht  tt  i  1 '-1 7-1882 ;  iridodesis,  1869) ;  J.  Soel- 
berg  Wells  (1824-1878),  professor  of  ophthalmology  in  King's  College,  a  pupil  of  von 
Oraefe,  and  the  introdncer  into  England  of  the  ophthalmological  advances  of  Graefe, 
Donders  and  Arlt;  Thomas  Barrows;  H.  Wilson;  John  Hoghlinga  Jackson,  an  emi> 
neat  ophthalmologist  and  neurologist,  physician  to  the  London  Hospital ;  Sir  William 
Lawrence  H 783-1 '*f)7X  nn  pminent  surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew's  IIo?-pitul  and 
Serjeant  Surjioon  to  the  Queen;  Henry  R.  Juler,  aKgLstant  surgeon  to  llie  Roynl 
Westmiiiiiter  Opiithalmic  Hospital;  Carter  R.  Hrudenell,  ophthalmic  surgeon  to 
St.  George's  Hospital ;  and  others. 

The  new  era  of  this  specialty  — one  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been 
practised  since  the  earliest  periods  of  history  —  which  was  introduced 
hy  Helmholtz  and  yon  Graefe»  has  found  a  memorable  intemattonal  repre^ 
sentative  in  Richard  Liebreich,  who  settled  in  Paris  but  removed  to  Lon- 
don in  1870,  where  he  was  appointed  ophthalmic  surgeon  to  St  Thomas's 
Hospital.  Recently  he  has  resigned  this  position  and  has  been  succeeded 
by  Edward  Nettleship,  though  Idebreich  still  retains  the  position  of  con- 
salting  ophthalmic  surgeon. 

In  addition  to  Archibald  Cleland  (1741)  and  Jonathan  Wathen  (1755), 
both  of  whom  practised  injection  of  the  Eustachian  tube  by  means  of  a 
oatheter  introduced  throngh  the  nose,  the  sdenoe  of  Otology  is  represented 
in  England  by : 

John  C.  Saunders  (The  anatomy  and  diseases  of  the  ear,  1806);  Sir  John  H. 

Curtis,  aurist  to  king  George  IIL.  and  founder  in  1816  of  the  f\r<i  aural  hospital  in 
I<ondon;  Thomas  Buchannn  of  Hull,  nn  prninpnt  oruli^t  and  nurist  n>"i3*;;  .lospph 
Williams  of  London  ^On  tlin  liruitomy ,  i)iiy8iology  and  pathology  of  tht-  ear(l^:i!>^; 
the  famous  ophthalmologist  Thos.  Wharton  Jones  (1838);  William  Dufton  of  Birm- 
ingham (The  nature  and  treatment  of  ^eafness  and  diseases  of  the  ear,  1844) ;  Hugh 
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Neill  of  Liverpool,  where  he  establi8he<l  an  Ear  Infirmary  in  Georiie  Ptlcher 

of  Loudon  (18^^) ;  Adam  Warden  of  Ediuburgh,  inventor  of  an  '  aurioeope  '  described 
ill  1844 ;  James  Yearslej  of  London,  who  described  the  nee  of  an  nrtiBeiat  membnaa 
tympani  in  1848 ;  Sir  WiUiam  R.  W.  Wilde,  au  eminent  physician  and  tavaat  nt 
Dublin  (Practical  observations  on  aural  (>ur^ery  etc.,  London.  1853);  the  famoas 
Joseph  Toynbee  (1815-186G)  of  London,  also  inventor  of  an  artificial  drum-membrmne, 
who  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  zeal  in  experimentation  (Diseases  of  the  ear  etc.,  Ix)Ddon, 
1860);  Peter  Alien  (1826-1874),  aurul  surpeon  to  St.  Marr's  Hoppital  in  London 
(Lectures  on  aural  catarrh,  1871) ;  James  Hinton,  the  assistant  and  f  riend  of  Tojn- 
bee  (Atlas  of  the  merabrana  tympani  etc.,  London,  1874):  Llewellyn  M.  ThcHDaa  of 
London,  snrgeon  to  the  Central  London  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital;  H.  Macnao^toa 
Jones  (Atlas  of  diseases  of  the  membrana  tympani  and  auricle,  London,  l^i8); 
Peter  Mac  Bride  of  Edinburgh;  Urban  Pritchard,  professor  of  otolojjy  in  King's 
College  Hospital,  and  the  first  professor  (l>»<UVi  of  this  specialty  in  Enfrland;  Edward 
Woakes,  aural  surgeon  to  the  Loudon  Hospital ;  W.  B.  Dalby,  aural  surgeon  to  ^ 
George's  Hospital  etc. 

The  (lepiirtment  of  Electro-therapeutics,  in  which  llio  .'iober  English 
disphiy  much  less  eulhusiusm  than  Ihe  French  and  Germans,  can  point  as 
its  representatives  to  : 

John  Birch,  surgeon  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  who  wrote  as  early  as  1779  a 
treatise  entitled  "  Considerations  of  the  efficacy  of  electricity  in  removing  female 
obstrnctioRs "  etc.  He  was  followed  by  Joseph  C.  Carpne  (1764-1846)  of  London, 
beat  known  probably  for  his  rhinoplastic  operations  according  to  the  Indian  method, 
performed  as  early  as  1814.  but  the  author  also  of  "An  introdactton  to  electricity  and 
galvanism  "  etc..  published  in  1*^03;  .\lfred  Smee  (1818-1878),  surgeon  to  tin-  (Vntrai 
London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  and  inventor  (1840)  of  the  so-cnlled  "  Smee'g  bat'err"; 
and  the  coryphiti  of  the  most  recent  system;  A.  Hughes  Bennett  ( Electricity  a 
method  of  physical  diagnosis  in  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  London,  18H)}; 
Herbert  Tibbits  of  London,  physician  to  the  West  End  Hospital  for  Nerrons  Diseases, 
apd  with  Dr.  Stretch  Dowse  the  founder  of  the  first  school  of  electricity  and  massafn 
in  England;  Armand  de  Watterille  of  London,  editor  of  the  journal  "  Brain  aod 
Jitlin?:  Ahhaiis,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Hospital  fur  Epilepsy  and  Pa tmI; -is  Tie 
latt*  r  two  physicians  are,  however,  foreigners,  the  former  a  Swiss  and  the  latter  a 
German. 

The  specialty  of  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  Larynx  etc.  is  represented  l»y 
Benj.  Guy  Bubington  (1794-186C),  an  extremely  erudite  and  versatile  physician 
of  Guy's  Hospital,  who  in  1829  invented  an  imperfect  laryngoscope ;  John  Bishop 
(1797-1878),  who  wrote  upon  the  physiology  of  the  voice  (1836)  and  laiyagoaeopy 
(1862);  Sir  Edward  H.  Sieveking  (The  laryngoscope,  1862):  Tboa.  Janca  Walker, 
surgeon  to  the  Peterborough  Infirmary  and  Dispensary  (The  laryngoscope  and  ils 
clinical  application?,  ls63);  Philip  Crnfton  Smyly  r  f'  T>uliHn  (  Course  of  lectures  on 
the  use  of  the  Inrynnoscope,  1864);  Sir  Geo.  Duncan  Gibb  t  l-l^^Tfii  of  London 
(Disieases  ot  the  iliroat,  epiglottis  and  windpipe.  1860);  George  Johnson.  Protensor 
of  Clinical  Medicine  in  King's  College  Hospital  (The  laryngoscope  etc.  18^ t; 
Ebenezer  Watson  (died  1866) ;  and  more  recently  by  Leanoi  Browne  (The  throat 
and  its  diseases,  London,  1878);  Geo.  Yivian  Poore;  W.  Gordon  Holmes  of  London 
(Gui<lo  to  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope  in  general  practice,  1881);  M.  Proaier  Ja»es» 
Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Di.cea."***"!  of  the  Throat  (Lessons  in  laryngoscopr  an4 
rhinnscopy,  1^78  ;  Felix  8emon,  a  German  physician  of  London,  who  tmnslatc d 
work  of  Jaiuts,  and  finally  Morell  Mackpnxie.  founder  in  1863  of  the  Hospaal  t\>r 
Diseases  of  the  Throat  in  London  (Diseases  of  the  throat  and  nose,  1880-1  HtM),  who. 
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in  order  to  open  the  way  to  aiubitioo,  undertook  the  unenviubic  role  (declined  bj  all 
th«  GeroMD  physicians)  of  denying  the  cMcerous  neture  of  the  dimae  of  the  late 
emperor  Frederick,  and  even  i^nically  and  openly  admitted  the  fact,  when,  wttb  » 
fee  of  250.000  marlcB  in  hie  pocket,  he  bad  tarned  bis  back  npon  Germany. 

The  Diseases  of  Children,  always  a  favorite  branch  with  English  phy- 
sicians, can  point  with  pride  to  a  long  line  of  eminent  and  successful 
students  and  writer8,*among  whom  we  may  enumerate : 

Williutii  Nisbet  (1759-1822)  of  Edinburgh,  author  of  "  The  cimicui  i^uui*  ,  or  a 
concise  view  ...  of  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood,  London,  1800;  the 
famous  John  Cbeyne  (1777-1686)  of  Edinburgh  and  Dnblin  (Essays  on  the  diseases 

of  children,  1801);  John  Clarke  Jr.  (1815)  of  London;  James  Kennedy  of  Glasgow 
(1825);  John  North  (1790-1873),  professor  of  midwifery  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
(Practical  observations  on  the  eonvtihions  of  iriranl>»,  l82Ch  Ilonrv  Maunfcell,  i  l^OG- 
1^T;>)  and  iiichard  T.  Evnnsou  of  lJultiin  [A  practical  treatise  on  the  manacenient 
and  diseases  of  children,  i8;i6) ;  Charles  Johnson  (1794-18G6)  of  Dublin,  who,  with 
SirHeory  Marsh,  founded  the  Children's  Uui>pital  in  Pitt  St.,  and  in  conjanction 
with  David  H.  Mac  Adams  pnblisbed  '*A  treatise  on  tbe  diseases  of  children", 
London,  1830;  Charles  West  of  London  (Lectures  on  the  diseases  of  infancy  and 
childhood,  1848);  the  eminent  Dublin  obstetrician,  Fleetwood  Churchill  (1808-1878), 
whose  treatise  on  "The  fli^eases  of  children'",  Dublin  1?^50,  lonrr  maintained  a 
deserved  popularity;  Pyc?  Hunry  Chavasse  n^^lO-lH79)  of  liirinin^Oiain  ;  \\'illiain  H. 
Day  of  London;  Edward  Ellis,  Physician  to  the  Samaritan  and  Victoria  Chiltiren's 
Hospital  (Practical  manual  of  the  diseases  of  children,  London,  1881);  Edmund 
Owen  of  London  (The  surgical  diseases  of  children,  1865) ;  Thomas  Haivkes  Tanner 
(1B24-I871 ;  A  practical  treatise  on  tbe  diiesses  of  infancy  and  childhood)  etc. 

The  department  of  Diseases  'of  the  Skin  finds  numerous  representa- 
tives,  among  whom  we  may  mention : 

Robert  Willan  (1757-1812),  whose  well-known  "  Description  and  treatment  of 
cutaneous -diseases'*  appeared  at  London  1698-1807;  Tbomss  Bateman  (1778-1821), 
author  of  ''A  practical  synopsis  of  cutaneons  diseases"  etc.,  London,  1813;  Walter 

C.  Dendy  of  London,  Surgeon  to  the  Children's  Hospital  (Treatif^e  ( n  tin  cutaneous 
diseases  incident  to  childhood,  1827);  Samuel  Plumbe  (A  practical  treatise  on  the 
di«<'a«e?  of  the  skin.  1^37);'  Jonathan  Green  (Practical  com [»pndium  of  the  dij^cases 
of  the  skin,  with  cases,  London,  1835);  Anthony  Todd  i  iiomton  (1778-lfc4Uj,  author 
of  "Communications  on  diseases  of  tbe  skin,  i^ondon,  18H9);  John  3foore  Neligan 
(1815-1863)  of  Duhlin,  whose  "  Practical  treatise  on  tbe  diseases  of  the  skin " 
appeared  in  1852 ;  Sir  W.  J.  Erasmus  Wilson  (1809-1884).  professor  in  the  College  of 
Surgeons  until  1878,  founder  of  the  chair  of  derraatoI(><ry  in  this  College  and  of  the 
Museum  of  Dermatology,  founder  also  of  the  chair  of  pathology  in  the  Univ  ersity  of 
Aberdeen,  a  famous  R^yptolotrif t  who  rrmoved  (Mmpatrn's  Needle  to  Krujlaiul  at 
his  own  expense  i  Diseases  of  the  likin,  lf>42,  with  numerous  other  c untribulions  to 
dermatology) ;  William  Frazer  of  Dublin  (Treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin  "  1804); 
John  L.  Milton  of  London  (Tbe  tnodern  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin) ;  Tilbury 
Fox  (1836-1879),  author  of  "A  treatise  on  skin  diseases''.  1864;  Tbotuaa  Hillier 
(Haildbook  of  Skin  Diseases,  I86G) ;  McCall  Anderson  of  Glasgow  (Contributions  to 
dermatology,  1806);  Henry  Radclifle  Crocker,  tlie  snccpppor  of  'l  ilbiiry  Fox  in 
University  Cone<ie,  London;  Rnhrrt  Liveinsj,  lecturer  on  dermatology  iti  the  Middle- 
sex Hospital ;  Maleoliii  Morris,  Lecturer  on  Dermatology  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital 
Medical  School  (Skin  diseases);  Austin  Meldon  of  Dnblin  (A  treatise  on  diseases  of 
the  skin  and  iU  appendages.  1873);  C.  Hilton  Fsgge  (1838-1883)  of  Gn/s  Hospital, 
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thiB  IransUtor  of  HeWs  treatite ;  Alfred  Sungster  of  CliAriiig  CroM  Hoftpilftl;  Jmm 
Startin;  A.  J.  Bftlmanno  Squire,  Surgeon  to  the  Btitieh  Hospital  for  Diiceeei  odT  tkt 

Skin,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  department  of  AlieniBtic  Medicine  Henry  Maudsle;*  (borD  io 
1835  j  The  pliysiology  and  pathology  of  the  mind,  18C7;,  professor  of 
forensic  medicine  in  the  London  Uniyenity,  is  specially  well-known  ta 
Oermanv. 

[Odior  important  writers  upon  this  hrancli  are  :  Thomas  Arnold  (Observations  cm 
tiie  nature,  kinds,  causes  and  prrvcnf ion  ni'  insanitv,  ;  John  Ha«1nm  s  1T<V4- 

1B44),  author  of"  Observations  on  insanity"  etc.,  London,  with  numerous  oth^r 

treatises  ;  Sir  Alexander  Crichton  (17H3-18*)G)  ot'  London  (An  inquiry  into  the  nature 
and  origin  of  mental  derangement,  1798) ;  Bryan  Crowther  (1765-1 840 >,  surgeon  to  the 
Bridewell  and  Bethlehem  Hospital  (Practical  remarks  on  insanity,  1807) ;  Geoi.  IL 
Barrows  (1771-1846),  the  proprietor  of  a  private  asylum  at  Clapban)  i  Comineniaries 
on  the  causes,  forms,  symptoms  and  treatment,  moral  and  medical,  of  insanity.  1?-*  ; 
Sir  William  Cba».  Ellis  (On  the  nature,  cau.ses  and  trfatment  of  in«fini*j  L<»»i<ioii. 
1H3M) ;  Thomas  Mayo  1 1790-1871 ),  author  of  Medical  t»  <tlinuny  and  ewdtuce  in 
cases  of  lunacy  1851;  John  ConoUy  (1706-1866),  physician  to  an  insane  asylum  at 
Hanwell  near  London,  and  the  6rst  alienist  in  England  to  popularise  the  "No 
restraint  system  ".  In  1666  he  reported  that  in  24  English  axioms,  containing  mote 
than  10,(K)0  patient.s,  mechanical  rt^Straibt  was  .<iub-t:unialjy  done  away  with.  James 
Cowles  Pritchard  (1785-1848),  an  eminent  anthropologiiit  (A  {r<  utise  on  iomiiity 
18:i5);  John  Pniran  (1802-1868),  aulhnrof  "The  m«*dical  jurisprutlt  ttce  of  in^^anity". 
(1840);  Forlje.s  Winslow  l  On  obscure  tiir^ea-i  s  ol  tiif  brain  and  diM>ruer8  ot  tbe  njind, 
London,  18G0);  John  Charles  Buc-knill  i  I'ti/.e  esiiay  on  critninal  lunacy;  and  Danid 
Hack  Take  (son  of  Samuel  Take,  founder  of  the  York  Retreat  for  the  Insane  ta 
1792),  who  published  in  coigunction  "A  manual  of  pi^chological  medicine'*  ia  1*$56. 
The  latter  alienist  also  published  in  18s2  "  Chapters  in  the  history  of  the  ins^ane  \n 
the  British  Isles".  Robert  Boyd  (1808-1883),  who  perished  in  the  burning  ot  ki» 
own  private  asylum  at  Southall  Park  in  Middlf^srx  General  pnrnlyfips  r  f  the  in.^ane 
1871);  David  Skae  ( 1811-1873),  physician  to  ihv  Morniiitr>i<lt  A>.\iuin  near  Edin- 
bur;;h  (On  the  lethal  relations  of  insanity,  1861);  Wiiltam  L  Lindsey  of  Periib 
•  (Theory  and  practice  of  non  restraint  etc.,  1678);  0.  Fielding  Blaodfbrd  <0a 
insanity  and  its  treatment);  Thomas  S.  Clooston,  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases  ia 
the  University  of  Edinburith  (Clinical  Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases)  etc.] 

Although  varioQS  themes  in  the  depai^ment  of  Hygiene  were  discoaed 
by  individual  physicians  in  the  first  third  of  the  present  century.  e.g 
Sir  Lueas  Pepys  (1742-1830),  President  of  the  Army  Medical  Board.  Sir 
John  Siuclair  (1754-1835),  the  eminent  Scotch  statistician,  Charles  Mac- 
lean (epidemic  diseases,  quarantine  etc.,  1815),  Charles  Turner  Thackiah 

(died  1833)  of  Leeds  (The  effects  of  the  principal  arts,  trsdes  etc  

on  health  and  longevity,  London,  1831),  Henry  Belina3'e(1832),  a  snrgcoa 
of  London,  Francis  Bisset  Hawkins  (Elements  of  medical  police  etc^ 
London,  1834),  it  was  not  until  the  advent  of  the  cholera  in  1^1  and  the 
earnest  labors  of  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick  (bom  1799),  Dr.  William  Fair 
(1807-1883),  Dr.  Thos.  Southwood  Smith  (1788-1861),  Dr.  William 
Augustus  Guy  (1810-1885)  and  others,  that  public  attention  was  specially 
directed  to  this  branch  of  medicine.  The  report  of  the  Health  of  Towns* 
Commission  In  1844  startled  the  public  from  its  indifierenee  and  tod 
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<lirectlj  ta  the  adoptton  by  Pftriitoieiit  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848. 
By  thi8  Act  a  General  Board  of  Health  was  ooDstituted,  with  a  staff  of 
inapeetora  aotboriaed  to  inquire  into  t:he  sanitary  condition  of  all  towns 
whose  retnms  to  the  BegistrarKveneral  showed  an  excessive  mortality. 
The  Pablic  Health  Act  of  1848  was  followed  by  the  Common  Lodging 
Houses'  Act  (1851),  the  Laboaring  Classes  Lodging-Houses'  Act  (1852), 
the  Metropolis  Management  Act  of  1855  and  various  others.  lo  1858  the 
powers  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  wera  transferred  to  tlie  Privy 
Council,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  Act  was  passed.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  John  Simon  (181G-1883)  as  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy 
Council,  with  a  staff  of  medical  inspectors,  opened  n  new  era  in  the  sanitary 
science  of  England.  The  Local  Government  Board  Act  of  1S71.  the  Public 
Health  Acts  of  1872  .iiirl  1S75  and  various  other  Acts  have  contributed  to 
the  perfection  of  the  Byst^ni  of  public  h  vgiene. 

Among  the  individual  representatives  of  this  branch,  without  laying 
claim  to  any  more  completeness  than  in  the  preceding  departments,  we 

may  mention  : 

The  disniiiiiiisheil  pioneers  Jumes  .Tolin.son  (1777-1  SI.'));  Sir  Hobert  riinsti«on 
(17y7-1882l  of  Edinburgh ;  K.  Synies  Thomp«nn  :  H.  Mnr  rnrmnc:  E(}war<l  LathHm  ; 
U.  Qreenwaj;  Lionel  S.  Beale;  John  Eric  ErichHen  ( Ho.spitaliiini,  lb74|;  R.  An}$u« 
(ISI70I884)  and  Edward  Smith;  William  Uowsbip  Dickinson;  F.  Chauncey  Perkins; 
Charles  Hilton  FuLggo  (1638-1883),  professor  of  hygiene  in  Guy's  Hospital  and  Dr. 
Canteron,  who  occupies  the  same  position  in  Ola-sgow.  The  fumous  Kdmuiid  A. 
Parke.*  (1819-1876)  accepted  in  the  chair  of  hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical 

School  nt  Vi>t!ey  '  the  first  chair  of  hviricnp  founfipd  in  f*!nglnnd),  and  established  the 
Parkes'  Mu.seum  of  Hygiene.  His  Manual  of  practical  hygiene  etc  "  (1H64)  is  one 
of  the  best  known  treatises  in  this  department  of  medicine.  Nothiii>£  in  m  dear  as 
sickness,  and  nothing  so  profitable  as  expenditures  which  increase  health,  and  thus 
the  power  to  work"  rmi.s  his  genuine  English  maxim.  To  these  we  may  add  Dr.  Geo. 
Buchanan  (On  the  relation  of  phihi.sis  to  soil  moisture):  Dr.  George  Wilson  (A  hand- 
book of  hyiiiene  and  sanitary  fcienoe,  l"""?)  ;  KHward  f'afor  Seaton  (iHlo  li^^<^U  to 
whose  exertions  England  owes  the  Compulsory  V  accination  Act  of  IHjIl  (Handbook 
of  ▼accination,  1868);  Joseph  Snow  (181S-I858;  Report  on  cholera,  1849);  Edward 
H.  Greenhow;  Edward  Ballard;  ^hn  Netten  Radclifle  (1830-1884);  Sir  Charles 
Alex.  Cameron,  Chief  of  the  Public  Health  Department  of  Dublin  (Manual  of  h3*gieDe 
etc.);  Richard  Thome;  E^.  A.  HapoUier  of  Dublin;  H.  Letheby,  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  London  etc. 

As  representatives  of  the  Pathologia  anttnstB  or  Germ  Theory  of 
diseaae  we  may  mention  John  Bnrdon  Sanderson,  professor  of  physiology 

in  Oxford,  who  regards  contagta  as  or^raDized  beings,  which  produce  dis- 
ease by  their  development;  Lionel  8.  Beale,  who  c'< insiders  the  contagia 
to  be  living  particles  of  an  organism  (bioplasts),  which  plant  themselves 
upon  another Ofganism  and  nmltiply  within  the  latter;  Sir  Joseph  Lister 
(The  germ  theory  of  fermentatioD  and  its  bearings  on  pathology  1*^78), 
founder  of  the  well-known  system  oT  ''Listerism";  and  Alexander  Ogston, 
Kegius  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen  (Report  upon 
micro-organisms  in  surgicfd  diseases,  1S81).   Among  the  opponents  of 
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this  theory  are  Heoiy  Charlton  Baatian,  professor  of  patbologieal  anaton j 
in  UniTersi^  Coll^  (The  modes  of  origin  of  the  lowest  orgaoiBmSr 
1871 ;  The  b^nings  of  life,  1872) ;  Benjaimn  Ward  Richaidson  of 
London  (Hygiea :  a  city  of  health,  1875);  Joseph  Snow  (181^-1868)  of 
London,  and  others. 

The  department  of  Diseases  of  the  Nerroas  System  was  eoitivated  in 
the  first  half  of  the  oentnxy  by: 

Samuel  Fothergill  (tic  doaloureox,  1804),  the  emiiiont  John  Abercrombie  (1781- 
1844)  of  Edinburuh,  Julin  ('heynp  of  Dublin  (acute  hydrocephalus,  ISOV)  .Inwies 
Parkinson  (Et>i>ay  on  the  snakiii^r  palsy,  I^^ITK  Herbert  Mayo  (di»^d  I'-riL':,  Darid 
Urwins  (1780-lbH7)  oi  London,  the  brothers  Wiliiam  and  Dauiel  Ghthn  ot  Limerick 
(spinal  irritation,  1834),  and  numeroiu  others,  while  the  latter  half  of  the  century  caa 
point  to  the  eminent  neorologista :  Thomas  Basxard,  J.  Spence  Ramskill,  Chas.  Bland 
Radcliffe.  J.  Hughlinps  .lacksofi,  H.  Charlton  Bastian,  William  Henr^-  Broadbeot, 
Francis  Ivlmuiid  Austin  .lames  Warburton  Begbie  ( 1836-1876).  J.  BnaseU  Bejnolda. 
Julius  Altliaus,  fiTif!  a  host  of  otherM. 

Finally  the  speeialty  of  Venereal  Disease  has  been  well  cultivated  by 
Lftngston  Parker  (1805~1H71 )  of  Birminghain.  author  of  "A  manual  of  the 
modern  treatment  of  syphilitic  disease",  London,  1839  ;  William  Acton 
(1813-1875),  a  pupil  of  Ricord  (A  complete  practical  treatise  on  venereal 
diseases  etc..  1841):  Iiiehatd  Carmichael  (1779-1849)  of  i>ul)iin  (  An  ci»4iay 
on  the  venereal  dibeasses  which  have  been  confounded  with  syphilis  qXc^ 
Dublin,  1814);  William  Wallace  of  Dublin  (died  1838),  the  first  in  1836 
to  introduce  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  syphilis  into  general  recog- 
nition by  the  profession  ;  Henry  Lee,  Consaltlog  Surgeon  to  St  George's 
Hospital  (Calomel  fbmigation  In  the  treatment  of  ejphUis,  1850);  John 
Laws  MIltoD ;  Frederic  Carpenter  Skey  (1798-1872),  author  of  '*A  prao- 
tical  treatise  on  the  venereal  disease",  London,  1841 ;  Jonatimn  Hntcbin- 
son  (Clinical  memoir  on  certain  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear  consequent  on 
inherited  syphilis,  1862,  etc.);  Berkeley  Hill,  Surgeon  to  the  Lock  Hospital 
(Syphilis  and  local  contagious  disorders,  1868);  Sir  Heatf  Thompson 
(The  pathology  and  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  urethra,  1852) ;  with 
many  others. 

It  is  a  striking  peculiarity  of  English  medicine,  by  which  it  is 
distinguished  fh>m  the  French,  as  well  as  the  Italian,  Spanish  and 
German,  that  while  it  cultivates  the  historical  in  particulars  and  in  its 
own  career,  it  has  lacked,  since  the  time  of  Freind,  any  writer  of  its  own 
upon  the  subject  of  general  medical  history.  This  want  manifestly  origi- 
nates from  the  avoidance  cf  the  appearance  of  pedantry,  so  characteristic 
of  English  physicians,  and  still  more  from  their  constant  inclination  to  the 
pecuniary  and  practical  advantages  of  their] 'profesaion  —  a  profession 
which  they  regard  half  in  the  liizlii  of  an  ordinary  business.  Hence  the 
history  of  medicine  seems  a  purely  literary  undertaking,  unsuited  to  the 
practical  programme  laid  out  for  physicians  and  8ur*rcon8  bv  Sir  Astiey 
Cooper  —  a  prog^rnmmc,  by  the  way,  which  seems  to  us  Germans  rather 
narrow-minded  in  its  conception.  , 
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[Among  the  more  important  gen«Ril  pbjsitianA  of  the  United  States- 
during  the  first  half  of  the  present  oentmj  were :  Caspar  Wistar 
1818)  of  Philadelphia,  author  of  **A.  system  of  anatomy '  (1812)  highly 
prized  as  a  text-hook  in  its  day;  David  Hosaek  (1769-1835) of  New  York, 
a  partner  of  Dr.  Samuel  Bard  and  profiBsaor  of  Theoiy  and  Practice  in  the- 
College  of  Physidana  and  Surgeons  (1813).   He  published  a  "System  <^ 
Nosology",  which  reached  two  editions,  and  his  '^Lectures  on  Theoiy  and 
Practice*'  were  edited  by  Dr.  Ducaehet  and  published  at  Philadelphia  in 
1838 ;  John  Redman  Cose  (1773-1864)  of  Philadelphia,  a  student  of  Be^J. 
Rush,  who  completed  his  medical  education  in  Edinburgh,  London  and 
Paris.*  He  occupied  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1818-1835,  and  published  "The  American 
Dispensatory"  (1806),  "The  Philadelphia  Medical  Dictionary"  (1808)  and 
"  The  Writings  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen"  (1846);  Nathaniel  Chapman 
(1780-1853),  a  pupil  of  Rush  and  Abernethy,  professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1816-1850,  and 
author  of  a  treatise  on  "  Tliorapeutics  and  Materia  Medioa"  (1817),  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  I  nited  Stati-s,  and  the  best  at  that  period  in  the  Knglish 
language  ;  Dr.  Joliu  Eberle  (1788-1838;.  professor  of  Theory  and  Practice 
in  the  Jefferson  School  of  Philadelphia.  1825-1831-,  and  author  of  a  p(»])ular 
"  rrartiee  of  Medicine"  (182!>j,  Samuel  Jackson  (1787-1872).  prolessor  of 
the  Institntt  s  of  ^ledicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1825-1863,. 
who  pnblisiied  in  1S32  his  "Principles  of  Medicine",  in  which  he  follows 
the  pathological  doctrines  of  Broussais  ;  Jame.s  Jackson  n777-1867)  of 
Boston,  a  crraduate  of  Ilarvard  and  European  scIkhjIs,  tirst  physician  to  ^/ 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  1810,  and  profeKsor  of  Theory  and 
Practice  in  the  Massachusetts  Medical  School  (1812;.    He  published  la 
1816  a  Syllabus  of  his  lectures  ou  practice,  but  his  best  known  work  is 
hia  ''Letteratoa  jroung  physician"  (1855):  William  TuHy  (1785-1859), 
profteaor  of  Materia  Medica  and  TheropeutioB  in  Yale  College,  1829-1841, 
and  author  of  an  elalx>rate  and  profound  treatise  on    Materia  Medica,  or 
Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics",  Springfield,  1857-58 ;  John  W.  Francis 
(1789-1861)  of  New  Toric,  a  partner  of  Dr.  Hosaek,  professor  of  Obstetrics, 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  in  Butgers  Medical  College* 
1826-30 ;  Joseph  Mather  Smith  (1789-1866)  of  New  York,  piofesBor  of 
Materia  Medica  in  the  Coll^  of  Physicians  and  Suigeons,  1859-66 ;  John 
K.  Mitchell  (1793-1858)  of  Virginia,  professor  of  Practice  in  Jeffeiaoft 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  1841-1858,  and  author  of  a  dissertation 
<«0n  the  cryptogamous  origin  of  mahuious  and  epidemic  fevers"  (1849), 
distingnished  for  its  ingenuity  and  completeness ;  Franklin  Baohe  (1792U 
18b*4)  of  Philadelphia,  another  pu|>il  of  Rush,  professor  of  Chemistr}'  in 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  well-known  as  one  of  the  authors  of  **Tlie 
Dispensatory  of  the  United  States  of  America",  first  pnblished  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Wood  in  1833^  5^amwel  Henry  Dickson  (1798- 
1872)  of  Charkston,  S.  C,  professor  in  the  Charleston  Medieai  School,. 
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1824-31,  1833-34  and  1850>57,  ancl  an  eminent  joomaliatie  wvtter  and 
lecturer;  HMej  Dnnglison  (1798-1869),  a  native  of  England,  edocnied  ii 
London.  Edinburgii  and  Paris.   In  1824  be  was  invited  by  Thomna  Jeflfcr* 
eon  to  oocnpy  the  cliair  of  Anatomj,  Plijrsiology,  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacy  in  tlie  University  of  Virginia,  in  which  institatioii  he  continaed 
to  teach  until  1833.   In  the  latter  year  he  accepted  several  efaairs  in  the 
University  of  Maryland,  but  in  1836  removed  again  to  Philadelphia,  wbsve 
he  oocopied  the  professorship  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefia- 
son  Medical  College,  1836-1868.   Hb  industry  as  a  writer  was  eoormonii 
and  extended  to  almost  all  branches  of  medicine.  His  Physiology  (183S}. 
Medical  Dictionary  (Boston,  1833),  Hygiene  (1835),  Therapeatica  (1836>, 
Practice  (1842'i  iiikI  Materia  Medica  (1843)  were  all  popular  text-l>ook5 
in  their  day,  and  the  last  edition  (1874)  of  his  Medical  Dictiooarv.  edited 
by  his  son,  Richard  J.  DungUson,  is  the  most  complete  work  of  its  kiml 
in  existence.    Even  a  course  ot  lectures  upon  the  history  of  mediciDe- 
<Ielivered  at  the  University  of  Virginia  by  Dr.  Dnnglison.  has  been  pnb 
lisbed  by  his  son  under  the  title  "  History  of  Medicine  from  the  Karlies: 
Ages  to  the  rommenecment  of  the  Xinctwnth  C'enturi"  (Philadelphia, 
1872);  Kentf*  la  Koche  (lK>rn  1705)  of  Pliiladclphia,  whose  inarise  on 
"Yellow  Fever"  (1855)  is  well  known  to  all  physicians  .  r,,'.»rv:i^  IV  Wood 
(1797-1879)  of  Philadelphia,  author  of  -A  treatiso  on  the  prac  tice  of  inf  «l- 
icine"  (1847>.  "  Thenij>eutics  and  Pharmacology   \  l8.H»  i,  and  c<)-«Mliror  oi 
the  U.      DisiM-nsatory  :  Daniel  Drake  (1785-1852),  founder  of  ilu-  Metiical 
<Jollege  of  Oliif)  al  Cincinnati  in  1S1!»,  and  author  of  the  well  known  and 
very  valnaliic  •.Systematic  treatise  ua  the  principal  diseases  of  the  in- 
terior valley  of  North  America  etc.",   1850-1854  ;  the  versatile  Nathan  j 
Smith  (17()2-1629).  whose  professional  energy,  uubalibtietl  by  representing  ' 
in  himself  for  twelve  years  (1798-1810)  the  entire  Faculty  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  Daitmouth  College,  led  him  to  lecture  on  medicine  also 
in  the  University  of  Vermont  and  Bowdoin  College,  and  to  accept  likewiae 
a  professorship  in  the  new  medical  school  of  Yale  College  in  1813.  His 
Essay  on  Typhus  Fever",  published  in  1824,  recognises  the  self-limited 
chamcter  of  that  disease  (now  called  typhoid),  and  its  dependence  upon 
a  specific  cause.    Joseph  Parrish  (1779-1840),  surgeon  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  1816-1820  ;  Jacob  Bigelow  (1787-1879)  of  Boston,  whose 
^'American  Medical  Botany"  (1817-1821)  has  been  already  mentioned, 
and  who  recognized  In  his  "Discourse  on  Self-limited  Diseases"  (1835) 
the  general  law  of  selMimitation  now  known  to  exist  in  many  morbid 
processes ;  William  Beaumont  (1785-1853),  an  army  surgeon,  whose  re- 
searches in  connection  with  the  case  of  Alexis  8t  Msrtin  threw  much  light 
upon  the  subject  of  stomach  digestion  (The  physiology  of  digestion, 
with  experiments  on  gastric  juice,  by  William  Beaumont,  M.  D.,  U.  8.  A. 
Plattsburgh,  1833);  William  E.  Horner  (1793-1853)  of  Phifaulelpbia, 
professor  of  anatomy  in  the  T'nivcrsity  *»f  T\-nnsylvatna.  author  of  vanoos 
treatises  on  anatom}-,  histology  and  pathology,  and  the  first  physicisa  to 
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demonstrate  the  true  character  of  the  "rice-water"  discharges  in  cholera 
the  accomplished  brothers  Beck,  viz.    Theodoric  Koineyn  (1791-1855)^ 
professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Albany  Medical  College,  1840-1H54, 
fiTnl    nuthor  of  a  valuable  and  extremely  popular  tieatise  on  Meiiical 
Jiuibpnidence  (1823)  ;  John  B.  Beck  (1794-1851),  professor  of  Materia 
Medica  in  the  ("oUege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (1826),  and  author  of 
"Essays  on  Infant  Therapentics"  ri849\  "Historical  Sketch  of  the  i^tate 
of  Medieiue  in  the  American  Colonies"  (1S42),  "Le  t  lures  on  Materia 
Medica"  (edited  by  C.  R.  Oilman,  1851);  Lewis  C.  Beck  (1708-1853), 
professor  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  in  the  Albany  Medical  College  (1840), 
and  author  of  a  Report  on  Cholera,  maile  to  the  Governor  of  New  York  in 
1832  :   Caspar  Wistar  Pennock  (1800-1867)  of  Philadelpliia.  (Rejwrt  of 
experiments  on  the  action  of  the  heart,  1839);  John  Ware  (171*5-1864)  of 
iioston,  professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  Harvard  College,  1832-58, 
author  of  •  Contributions  to  the  History  and  Diagnosis  of  Croup",  1842, 
I'tc;  Eiisha  Bartletl  (1804-185;')).  professor  in  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  1850,  and  a  fertile  author,  whose  work  on  "The  history^ 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  fevers  of  the  United  States"  (1847)  is  a 
standard  aiilhority  in  its  department  :  W.  W.  Gerhard  (1809-1872)  of 
Philadelphia,  author  of  a  ''Treatise  on  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the 
chest"  (1836),  and  among  the  first  physicians  to  emphasize  the  essential 
distinction  between  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers   (1837)  ;  John  William 
Draper  (1811-1882),  a  native  of  England,  professor  (jf  chemistry  in  the 
University  Medical  College  of  New  York  (1841)  and  an  eminent  scientist, 
whose  ''Human  Physiology"  (1853)  was  the  first  work  in  this  country 
illustrated  by  micro-photograplis  ;  Alonzo  Clark  of  New  Vork  (1807-1887), 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology  iu  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  1840-1855.  and  of  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine,  1855-1884, 
tlie  introducer  of  the  opium  treatment  of  peritonitis  in  1840,  and  for  many 
years  the  first  consulting  practitioner  and  most  highly  esteemed  medical 
teacher  of  New  York  Citv,  and  numerous  others. 

Among  the  more  eminent  living  general  physicians  of  the  United 
States  it  is  sumcient  to  notice :  Alfred  Stiile  of  Philadelphia,  author 
of  numerous  valuable  treatises  on  medical  subjects ;  Nathan  Smith  Davla 
of  Chicago  ;  Henry  I.  Bowditch  of  Boston,  who  was  the  first  to  announce 
the  dependence  of  phthisis  upon  dampness  of  the  soil  (1862) ;  William 
H.  Thompson,  Alfred  L.  Loomis,  William  H.  Draper,  John  T.  Metcalfe, 
Abraham  Jaoobi,  Vrancis  Delafleld,  Edwaid  6.  Janeway  etc.  of  New  York, 
Henij  Harbshorne,  William  Pepper,  John  Forsyth  Meigs,  Roberts  Barth- 
olow,  J/M.  Da  Costa  etc.  of  Philadelphia. 

The  cultivation  of  specialties  in  the  United  States,  now  carried  per- 
haps to  an  excessive  extent,  began  about  the  middle  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  earliest  specialist  is  said  to  have  been  Dr.  Horace  Oreen  (1802- 
18rt6),  professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  New  York  Medical  College,, 
who  devoted  his  chief  attention  to  diseases  of  the  throat  and  larynx,  and 
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•whose  elaiin  to  have  passed  a  sponge  probang  througti  the  larynx  excited 
much  acrimotiioos  ^discassiofii  and  oocaaioned  the  appoiDtmeiit  of  a  eon* 
vtttee  of  investigation.  He  pabllshed  a  ^'Treatise  on  the  Biaeasea  of  the 
Air  Passages"  (1846),  '<The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  CroapT*  (1849V 
irith  other  woilcs.  The  Invention  of  the  laryngoscope  by  Czermak  aad 
Tiirck  (about  1858)  of  coarse  revolationized  the  study  of  diseases  of  the 
air  passages,  and  placed  the  specialty  of  laryngoscopy  upon  a  sat«  b***** 
Czermak's  first  class  in  laryngoscopy  consisted  of  Prof.  Stoerek  of  YienuL 
Ptof.  Lewin  of  Berlin,  Br.  Semeleder,  subsequently  suigeon  to  the  as- 
Ibrtunate  Emperor  Maximilian  in  Mexico,  and  Louis  Elsbeig  (1837-1885). 
«  native  of  Iserlohn,  Prussia,  bat  a  resident  'of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Els- 
berg,  on  hih  return  to  the  United  States,  was  appointed  Piofesacw  of 
Laryngology  and  Threat  Diseases  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
▼ersity  of  New  York  (1801),  where  he  established  the  first  clinic  for 
diseases  of  the  throat  ever  instituted.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  the 
New  York  Tiaryngological  Society  (1873),  the  American  Laryngological 
Association  (1878)  and  the  "Archives  of  Laryngology"  (1880).  To  the 
encfiry  and  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Elsberg  the  specialty  of  laryngoscopy  owes 
much  of  its  success  in  this  country. 

Among  the  very  numerous  succossfnl  laryngoscopl<?ts  in  the  United 
States  we  may  mention  .1.  Solis  Colien  (»r  Philadelphia  (Diseases  of  the 
Throat,  1872>.  Cnrl  Seilor  (Handbook  of  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
diseases  of  t)»e  throat,  nose  and  naso-pharynx,  2d.  ed.  1883)  and  Charle* 
E.  Sajous.  likewise  of  Philadelphia  ;  George  M.  Lefferts.  F.  H.  Boyswonh. 
Beverly  Robinson.  Andrew  H.  Smith,  Luis  Sass,  Clinton  Wagner,  llufus 
P.  Linrohi  etc.  of  New  York,  F.  IF.  Hooper  of  Bostou,  E.  Fletcher  Ingaik 
of  ChieaL^o,  John  N.  Mackenzie  of  Baltiuiore  etc. 

The  subject  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Skin  attracted  attention  in  this 
•country  at  an  early  period.    The  "Abr^gc*'  pratique  des  maladies  de  U 
peau  etc/*  of  Gazenave  and  Schedel  (1828)  was  translated  and  published 
In  1829  by  R.  E.  Grlfitth  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  English  translation  of 
the  same  work  by  Thomas  H.  Burgess  (1842)  was  republished  in  New 
Tork,  under  the  editorial  care  of  H.  D.  Bulkley,  in  1845  aad  again  in  1858. 
Dr.  Bulkley  who,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  John  Watson  (1807-1862),  estab^ 
lished  in  1836  a  dispensary  for  cutaneous  diseases,  subsequent]}"  known  as 
the  "  Broome  St  ^bool  of  Medicine",  in  his  preface  to  the  edition  of  1845 
speaks  of  having  used  the  manual  of  Cazenave  and  Schedel  **  in  several 
successive  courses  of  lectures  on  the  subject  in  this  citj*',  and  was,  so  far 
as  I  know,  the  earliest  lecturer  on  dermatology  in  this  country.  Wilson's 
^Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin"  (1842)  had  reached  a  fourth  American 
edition  in  1859,  and  the    Practical  Treatise  ou  Diseases  of  the  Skin"  bf 
J.  Moore  Neligan  of  iMiVtlin,  published  in  1852,  had  attained  its  fourth 
American  edition  likewise  in  1804.    The  New  York  Dermatologieal  Society 
\Y  i-s  organized  in  1869,  and  the  American  Dermatologieai  Association  in 
A  series  of  photographs  of  diseases  of  the  skin  taken  from  life  was 
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published  by  Howard  F.  Daoiou  of  Boslun  in  1807,  ami  a  treatise  on  the 
recent  advances  in  the  pathology  and  trtatmenl  ol'  diseases  of  the  skin 
by  li.  Joy  Jetfries  of  Jioston  formed  thu  Boylstou  Prize  Essay  of  1H71. 
A  valuable  mouograph  on  •  Herpes  Gestationis"  was  also  published  by  L. 
Duncan  Bulkley  of  New  York  in  1874,  and  an  "Analj'sis  of  1000  cases  of 
Skin  Diseases"  by  the  same  author  appeared  in  1875.*  But  the  first 
Bystenuitio  treatiM  on  dermatology  by  an  American  author  ^as  "An  Ele- 
mentary Treatise  on  Diseases  of  tlie  Skin  etc/*  by  Henrr  6.  Piffard  of 
New  Torky  wliich  was  published  in  1876.  In  the  same  year  appeared  the 
FiiBt  Part  of  Louis  A.  Dnhring's  "Atlas  of  Skin  Diseasea",  and  in  1877 
*'A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin"  by  the  same  author  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia). 

Among  the  very  numerous  American  dermatologists  of  the  present 
•day  we  may  mention,  besidea  those  already  noticed :  R.  W.  Taylor,  G.  H, 
Fox,  C.  Heitsmann  and  A.  R.  Robinson  of  New  York ;  F.  B.  Greenough, 
J.  C.  White  and  Edward  Wigglesworth  of  Boston ;  B.  W.  Stelwagon  of 
Philadelphia;  W.  A.  Hardaway  of  St.  Louis  and  J.  Nevins  tLjde  of 
Chicago  (A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  1883). 

In  the  department  of  the  Diseases  of  Children  the  works  of  William 
Potts  Dewees  (17G8-1841  ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Physical  and  Medical  Treat- 
ment of  Children,  1825),  whose  treatise  reached  a  tenth  edition;  D.  Francis 
Condic  (1796-1875  ;  Diseases  of  Children,  1850)  and  John  Forsyth  Meigs 
(Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children.  1857,  with  numerous  later 
editions)  are  well-known.  More  recently  the  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
Infancy  and  Childhood"  of  J.  Lewis  Smith  of  Now  York,  wliich  appeared 
in  180!t  and  is  now  enjoying  its  sixth  edition,  has  almf)St  monopolized  the 
field  in  this  department.  The  various  monographs  of  Abraham  Tnrobi, 
Cliiiieal  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  College  of  Physidans 
and  Surtjeons.  New  York,  also  deserve  mention  in  this  connection. 

I>uriii<f  tlie  early  years  of  the  present  century  the  chief  authorities 
for  American  pliysiciuns  in  the  department  of  \'eiiereal  Diseases  were 
John  Hunter  (On  the  Venereal  Diseases,  178G)  an<l  F.  X.  Swediaur  ri748- 
1824),  whose  ••  Traitt-  eoiyplet  siir  les  sj-mptomes,  ht  nature  et  le  traitc- 
ment  des  maladies  sypUililiques' ,  Paris  1 70S,  was  translalwl  into  Knglish 
by  Thomas  T.  Hewson  of  Philadelphia  in  1815.  A  treatise  'On  Gonor- 
rhoea and  Syphilis"  by  Dr.  Silas  Duikee,  Fellow  of  the  .  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  seems  also  to  hare'  enjoyed  considerable  popularity,  claim> 
ing  a  fifth  edition  as  late  as  1870.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  transla< 
tion  of  Eicord*s  edition  of  the  treatise  of  John  Hunter,  made  by  Freeman 
J.  Bumstead  (1826-1879),  Lecturer  on  Venereal  at  the  College  of  Physi- 
ciana,  New  York,  in  the  year  1859,  and  particularly  not  until  the  appear- 
ance of  the  treatise  on  "  The  Patholog}'  and  Treatment  of  Venereal  Dis- 
eases" by  the  same  author  in  1861,  that  the  subject  of  venereal  disease 
assumed  in  this  country  a  thoroughly  scientific  position.  This  last  work 
presented  to  the  American  medical  profession  for  the  first  time  a  complete 
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and  systematic)  view  of  the  advanros  m  ulc^  !>y  Bassercan,  Foiirnier  etc  in 
the  difTereDtiation  of  the  "chancioid  and  the  "true  chancre a ud  opened 
the  way  for  a  scieutiiic  system  of  treatment  in  the  managemeat  of  the 
various  diseases  arising  from  impure  sexual  intercourse. 

Among  the  more  eminent  specialists  in  the  department  of  A'eutrial 
were  and  arc  :  the  distinguished  surgtjon  of  New  Vork.  William  Holme  Van 
Buren  (18lli-1883),  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  i?urgery  in  Bellevoe 
Hospital  Medical  College,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Edward  L.  Keyes,  pub- 
lished in  1874  AD  excellent  "  Practical  Treatise  oq  the  Surgical  Diseaaes  of 
the  Oeaito-Urinary  Organs,  Indnding  Syphilis";  IL  W.  Taylor,  the  preaeet 
editor  of  Bnmsteiid's  standsid  work  and  author  of  nnmeioaB  and  vataafale 
monographs  on  the  subject  of  Venereal  (Syphilitic  Dactylitis,  1871,  etc); 
Fessenden  N.  Otis  of  New  York ;  F.  B.  Stufgis  and  H.  H.  Henry,  also  of 
New  York,  the  latter  the  editor  of  the  American  Jonmal  of  Syphilogi«|>hy 
and  Dermatology  (1870-75),  and  nnmerons  others. 

In  the  departmisnt  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  the  Nerrons  Syslesk 
Benj.  Bush's  Medical  Inquiries  and  Obserrations  upon  Diseases  of  the 
Mind"  (1812),  and  the  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity'*  (1838)  by  Br. 
Isaac  Bay  (1807-1881)  are  old  and  Tslued  works.  The  treatise  of  base 
Parish  of  Philadelphia  on  "  Spinal  Irritation'*  (18^2)  has  been  ahrniij 
noticed.  We  should  also  mention  the  names  of  the  eminent  alienists : 
Amariah  Brigham  (1798-1849),  Superintendent  of  the  I'tica  Insane  Asy- 
lum from  1842  until  his  death,  and  editor  of  the  ''American  Journal  of 
Insanity  (1844-49);  Pliny  Earle  (born  1809),  Supt.  of  the  Bloom-n  j  I  .le 
Asylum  in  New  York  City  (1844-40).  and  subsequently  Supt.  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Asylum  at  Northampton  ;  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride  (1809-1 8?'3). 
Supt.  of  the  Philadelphia  Asylum  for  more  than  forty  years ;  John  P.  Gray 
(1825-1880),  Supt.  of  the  Utica  Insane  Asylum  for  32  years  and  editor  of 
the  "Journal  of  Insanity";  Charles  H.  Nichols  i  f  tin  P>lf'n!nini:dale  Asy- 
lum ;  John  C.  Curweu  of  Pennsylvania;  WalttT  K.  Kctnpster  of  Wis- 
consin ;  Joseph  Parrish  of  Philadelphia,  founder  in  1870  of  the  Araericaii 
Asj^ociation  for  the  Cure  of  Tnohriates,  and  Daniel  11.  K.  Kitchen  of  New 
Yorl\,  Pliysioian  to  tiie  Iin'briate  Asylum  at  Dinehatui)ton.  AnionLT  the 
more  recent  cultivators  of  this  brancli  of  medieine  we  may  ineiitioii 
Meredith  Clymer  (Notes  on  the  Physioloiry  and  Patholou;y  of  the  Nervou:> 
System  etc..  1870,  with  iinmeron.s  nionograpiis  on  nervous  diseases): 
S.  Weir  Mitehell  of  I'liiladelpliia  •  Injiiries  of  nerves  and  their  couse- 
quences,  1872,  with  \ery  miuierous  monographs);  William  A.  llaiuinond 
of  Washington  (A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  S\-stem,  1S71, 
etc.);  Allan  McLane  Hamilton  of  New  York  (Nervous  Diseases,  1878); 
Edonard  S.  Seguin  (1812-1880)  of  New  York,  a  native  of  Prance  and 
founder  in  1839  of  the  first  institution  for  the  instruction  of  idiots  vaA 
feeble  minded  children,  a  class  of  unfortunates  In  whose  behalf  his  talents 
were  exercised  likewise  in  bis  adoi)ted  country  ;  his  son  Ed.  C.  Segnio; 
Edward  C.  Spitska^  Ambrose  h.  Banney  and  Allen  M.  Starr  of  New  Toik; 
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Horatio  Wood,  rhurlos  K.  Mills,  JaTn<!8  A.  Meigs  (1829-1879)  and 
"Whaitou  Sinkler  of  I'UilaiK  lphia  :  Charles  F.  Folsora,  James  J.  Putnam 
and  Francis  Mi  not  of  liostou  ;  Henry  M.  Lyman  of  Thicago  ;  Francis  T. 
MiUs  ol'  Baltimore;  Landon  Carter  Gray  of  Brooklyn;  J.  S.  Jewell  of 
Chicago,  etc.  etc. 

The  specialty  of  Electrotherapeutics  is  reprc'^i-ntcd  by  (leorpe  M. 
liijiird  (1840-1S83)  and  A.  D.  Rockwell  of  New  York,  authors  of  -A  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Uses  of  Electricity  etc.",  1871; 
William  B.  SciXci  of  New  York  (Galvano-Therapeutics,  1871)  ;  D.  F. 
Linooln  of  Boston  (Bl6Ctio>Tbenipeotfc8,  1874) ;  RoberlB  Barthotow  of 
PhilAdelphift  (MeiHcal  Electricity,  3  ed.,  1887);  AHaii  MoLane  Hamilton 
(Cninical  Blectro-TherapeatioB,  1873),  Charles  K.  Mills  of  Philadelphia,  John 
Byrne  of  Brookl}  u  (eleetro-cauteiy)  and  numerous  others. 

Ophthalmic  Medicine,  particnlarlj  its  operative  department,  continued 
a  branch  of  general  surgerj'  until  quite  the  middle  of  the  centuij.  Indi- 
cations of  the  coming  separation,  however,  were  manifested  early  in  the 
oentnry  by  the  foundation  of  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Inflrmaiy  in 
1820,  the  Pennsylvania  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  in  1822, 
the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  in  1829  and  the  Wills  Ophthalmic 
Hospital  in  1884.  The  earliest  independent  writer  upon  ophthaimie  dis- 
eases in  the  United  States  was  Dr.  George  FHck  (1793-1870)  of  Marytmd, 
who  published  in  1824  "A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  incMldlllg 
Doctrines  and  Practice  of  the  3Io8t  Eminent  Surgeons,  and  particulsl^ 
those  of  Prof.  Beer."  Dr.  Frick.  though  a  native  of  the  United  States, 
was  of  German  descent  and  died  in  Dresden.  His  work  was  quoted  with 
respect  by  European  writers,  and  the  book  survived  three  edttion.s  (Quinan). 
Other  early  ophthalmologists  were:  Edward  Delafield  (1794-1875),  Presi- 
dent (  1875)  of  the  Collffxe  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York, 
and  one  of  tiie  most  highly  esteemed  physicians  of  that  city.  As  early  aft 
lS2i)  Ih.  Helatield,  then  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of , Women 
ami  Children  in  the  ('ollej:e  of  Pliy.sieians  and  Surj^^eons,  delivered  a 
special  <-<^)urse  of  leeti!rf'«<  upon  (^ispanes  of  the  eye.  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Eye  and  Kar  Infirmary  was  tlitowti  open  for  clinical  iti.struetion.  Dr. 
Isaac  Hays  ^  1  TJMI-l  S7!>)  of  Philadelphia,  the  eminent  editor  of  the  '  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences",  was  also  mucii  iaten'stt'd  in  the 
subject  ol  ophtliahijology.  was  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  I'ennsylvania 
iniiniiary  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Kar  and  of  the  Wills  Hospital,  and 
edited  in  1843  Sir  William  Lawrence  s  famous  ■  Treatise  on  the  Diseases 
of  the  E3'e",  to  which  be  made  numerous  and  valuable  additions.  Dr. 
Hays  also  ioveoted  a  peculiar  cataract-knife,  a  new  operation  for  stra- 
tusmus,  was  one  of  the  earlieat  oculists  to  ^tect  astigmatism  and  one  of 
the  early  investigators  of  color-blindness.  John  Diz  of  Boston  Is  said 
to  have  written  on  strabismus  in  1841,  and  James  Bolton  (1812^1869) 
of  Richmond,  Virginia,  published  in  1842  **A  treatise  on  strabismus  — 
with  a  description  of  new  instruments  etc.**  —  The  specialiy  of  ophthal- 
59 
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mology,  however,  may  be  said  to  have  been  created  by  the  iDvention  of  the 
ophtbalinoscope  by  Helmholtz  in  1852,  and  from  that  date  forward  the 
subject  of  diaeaaes  of  the  eye  has  become  more  and  more  markedly  sep- 
arated from  general  surgery.  The  earliest  physician  in  the  I'nited  States 
to  cultivate  ophthalmology  as  an  exclusive  spedalt^'  is  said  to  hare  been 
Dr.  Elkanah  Williams  (1822-18S8)  of  Cincinnati,  who  studied  in  Prsgne, 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  on  his  return  to  this  country  in  1855  began  an 
exclusive  practice  in  diseases  of  the  eye.  Among  the  more  eminent 
ophtbaliiiologista  of  recent  date  we  may  mention :  Drs.  H.  W.  Williams. 
Oliver  WmUworth,  Hasket  Derby  and  B.  Joy  Jeffiries  of  Boston  ;  the 
lamented  C.  K.  Agnew  (1831-1888),  Hermann  Knapp,  Kdward  Loring 
(1837-1888},  Richard  H.  Derby,  F.  D.  Xoyes,  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa, 
David  Webster,  etc.  t)f  New  York  :  (George  C.  Harlan,  Wm.  F.  Norris. 
William  Thomson,  George  Strawbridge,  Edward  O.  Shake«p«ire  and 
others  ol  Philatielphia ;  Swan  M.  Burnett  of  Washington  :  George 
Keulin^  and  .7.  G.  Chisbolm  of  Baltimore ;  John  Oreen  of  HL  Louis,  and 
very  many  others. 

The  spocialt}'  of  Otology,  almo<*t  universally  associated  in  ptacin  '- 
with  opliLhuluiology,  is  represented,  besities  the  opht halmolo;[iists  alr-  ady 
mentioned,  by  Albert  H.  Buck  and  Oren  D.  iNunero}*  of  New  York  ; 
Charles  H.  Burnett  and  riaiin  uce  Tiirnlttill  of  Philadelphia ;  Samuel 
Sexton  of  New  York  ;  Cluiviit  e  J.  Blakt-  and  J  Oiiu^  Green  of  Boston  ; 
Samuel  Theobald  of  Baltimore ;  W,  W.  Seely  of  Cincinnati,  and  numerouj* 
others. 

The  depaitnicDt  ul"  Forensic  Medicine  or  Medical  Juris[jrudence  lias 
found  able  representatives  in  Juiueis  Slringliuni  (dicil  1*17;.  Professor  of 
Legal  Medicine  in  Columbia  College  and  subsequently  (1814;  in  the  Col- 
lege  of  Physiciaos  and  Surgeons,  N.  Y.,  and  the  earliest  (1803)  lecturer 
on  this  subject  in  the  United  States;  his  sncoessor  in  the -latter  inslita- 
tioD,  John  W.  Francis  (1789-1840);  Theodoric  Romeyn  Beck  (1791-l^^l5 : 
£lemeiits  of  3!edtcal  Jurisprudence,  Alban}',  18S3),  whose  treatise  sur- 
vived 12  editions  and  was  translated  into  German  and  Swedish ;  Steiiben 
W.  Williams  (1790-1855),  Prof,  of  Legal  Medicine  in  the  Berksbiie  Med- 
ical Institute  (1823-1831)  and  subsequently  in  Dartmouth  College,  who 
published  '^A  catechism  of  medical  jurisprudence",  Northampton,  18114 ; 
Isaac  Raj,  who  has  been  already  mentioned ;  Moreton  Stills  (18^2-1855). 
whose  Medical  Jurisprudence",  published  in  conjunction  with  Francis 
Wharton,  appeared  at  Philadelphia  in  1855 ;  William  A.  Hammond 
(Insanity  and  its  medico-legal  rehitions,  New  York,  1866) ;  John  Jsmes 
Reese,  Prof,  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology  tn  the  ruiversity  of 
Penns^ivania,  and  editor  of  the  8th  American  edition  of  Alfred  S.  Taylors 
well-known  and  popular    Manual".  H.] 
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h.  The  Seliool  of  Natural  Philosophy 

ID  Germany  raa  pai^allel  with  that  of  Broassais  and.  the  beginning  of  the 
tendency  to  pathological  anatomy  in  FiuDce,  and  in  ita  offiihoots  reached 
to  the  golden  age  of  these  systems,  and  of  the  Bulilin  School  which  we 
have  jnat  diecnssed.  It  was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ultimate  branch  of  the 
medical  pliilosophy  of  the  18th  century,  which  had  originated,  indeed,  in 
Oermany,  and  it  mast  be  regarded,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  revival  in 
our  land  of  opposition  to  medical  philosophy  on  the  side  of  Realism. 
In  both  points  of  view  it  is  eqnaliy  important  and  lemarlcahle  in  the 
history  of  cnttufo.  In  the  direction  last  mentioned  its  influence  was, 
indeed,  only  indirect,  yet  was  it  none  the  less  powerfbl.  It  led  specula- 
tion into  extremes,  and  nothing  could  better  level  the  way  in  Germany  for 
the  opposite  philosophy  than  precisely  those  excesses  of  which  the  school 
of  natural  philosophy  was  guilt}*.  These  finally  sobered  down  through  the 
inanity  of  scholastic  phrases,  with  their  often  obscure  and  ''half-bom" 
ideas,  and  thus  broke  a  broad  road  for  the  8ubse<|uent  onthusiasm  in  be- 
half of  the  one-sided  and  positive  French  medicine.  For  throughout  all 
the  histor}'  of  medical  culture  it  is  a  manifest  law,  that  the  one-sidediiess 
and  exaggeration  of  any  existing  school  prepare  the  wmv  f^r.  and  lend  the 
most  active  aid  to.  the  opposition  of  the  future.  This  historical  task, 
albeit  a  thorou<j;hly  negative  one,  the  medicine  of  natural  philosophy  per- 
formed, and  so  thoroughly  too.  that  ultimately  the  realistic  school  could, 
and  did,  \yithout  any  serious  struggle,  step  into  its  place. 

How  noiii  i.v  ihp  two  extremes  meet  is  proven,  amunir  otiinr  thinjrs,  by  n  Iim  turfi 
refeivfMi  "witii  itiud  applause"  in  the  Convention  of  Natuiatist?  '  Nuluiforsciier- 
versaminlun^j  at  Oratz  iu  the  year  I^Tj,  und  which  by  itn  natural  seieotitic  specu- 
lation on  the  RQbject  of  indaciive  morala  etc.  approximatet  co  closely  in  its  conehi' 
«tons  and  mode  of  expression  —  le  style  c*est  V  ecole  is  in  medicine  mor«  accurate 
than  ie  style  c'est  1'  homme,  even  in  the  a^e  of  the  natural  sciences —  to  the  (>arlier 
speculations  of  iKiturn!  p!.iIosopliy.  that  the  new  melhod  cannot  be  diatinjjuished 
from  fhf»  old.  In  tins  it'Clin  f  \hf  aiithroprtln«_'y  of  th.p  pip.sent  day  J.ujipii«  s  t!ie  sphere 
iu  which  bulb  e.vtreuies  cotne  into  such  wondertuily  close  coutact,  as  a  comparisou 
with  the  following  statements  will  show.  The  whole  lecture  la  a  kind  of  cerebral 
phrenology,  instead  of  the  eraniology  of  Gall.  Among  other  things,  the  speaker, 
while  layin*;  express  cluim  to  a  tborougblj  natural  scientific  siund-point  -  lie  even 
speaks  of  "individuals  ethically  stunted  in  a  natural  ^^cifutific  sense  ',  and  none  of  the 
naturali.sts  entpr*'d  i\ny  protest  —  declares  .  "The  laws  nf  equilibrium  of  the  moment- 
ary feelings  of  pleasure  and  dislike  iu  cuntrut>t  to  the  purposes  of  lite  and  the 
interests  of  the  preservation  of  the  species,  and  between  the  feelings  of  pleaeure.and 
dialike  of  individuals  and  those  of  the  eommnnity,  are  the  laws  of  equilibrium  of 
moral  perception."  After  speaking  of  ethical,  intellectual  and  motor  talents,  the 
orator  (his  name  is  unimportant  in  this  connection)  bring?  forward  the  scientific 
analy?«i8  of  the  brains  of  three  homicidal  robberf.  and  on  this  occasion  nsp*  the 
following  language:  "  When  1  had  freed  the  first  brain  from  its  envelopes  the  crime 
at  once  met  my  view  with  unmistakable  anatomical  (!)  clearness*'  (something  as  it 
did  the  prophet  Lavater  when  he  looked  open  a  silhouette).  Bat  then  be  asks  himself 
the  question     la  this  a  acientific  accident,  or  a  typical  ocenrrence?"  and  comes  to 
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the  elevating  conclusion :  "Jt  seems  to  me  as  if  from  the  sigbt  of  tbe  brainK  of  tWt» 
robbers  and  mttrdereri  a  movement  will  go  forib  over  distant  sonea  and  remote  srn 

which  will  draw  the  doctrine  of  right  and  justice  into  tbe  ethieallj  emaneipatbir 
domain  of  antbropoiogv/' 

Tet  the  school  of  natural  philoaopiiy,  which,  by  the  way.  c<:>nsi»teii 
almost  entirely  of  men  of  importance,  physicians  worthy  of  being  called 
"men  of  two  centuries won  a  following  in  Germany  alone,  maDifeatly  io 
consequence  of  the  always  speculative  tendency  of  German  thought,  x 
tendency  incasnrably  lacking  in  other  people.  In  this  tendency  the  school 
of  natural  philosophy  must  have  lately  rooted  itself,  since  otherwise  ii 
cannot  be  readily  explained  how  so  many  intelligent  and  really,  imimrtut 
investigators  and  savants  belonged  to  its  fold.  For  however  ju>tly  tik^ 
one-sided  speculative  tendency  of  this  school  is  despised,  the  iatellectuai 
eminence  of  the  majority  of  its  representati^-es  must  extort  the  greatest 
respect.  An  abundance  of  imbecile  representatives,  such  as  was  plainly 
manifested  by  the  so-called  "Natural-Scientific  School"  (in  spite  of 
^^zealous  investigators",  who,  inasmuch  as  they  were  ever  investigating 
did,  indeed,  all  discover  something,  although  often  this  soraethiM<:  was  of 
no  importance),  cannot  certainly  be  charged  upon  the  school  of  natural 
philosophy,  which.  al>ove  all  other  schools  of  our  century,  includes  phni- 
daiis  eminent  for  their  universal  culture.  Its  fault  is  merely  a  too  one- 
sided, and  therefore  erroneous  conception  and  consideration  of  the  subjects 
of  medical  science.  Indeed,  even  to-day  we  adopt  for  tbe  foundation  of 
our  Icnowledge  many  of  the  definitions  which  originated  in  this  school, 
e.  g.  that  of  disease  etc.  The  school  of  natural  philosoph}*  brought  f<Mrtb 
mainly  a  speculative  philosophy  of  medicine,  not  a  philosophical  medidoe 
such  as  Hip|x>crates  demanded,  although  many  of  the  followers  of  this 
school  believed  that  the}*  had  attained  the  latter  desideratum.  It  did 
not  create  a  medicine  which  cultivates  assidtiously  realistic  investigation 
with  the  assistance  of  sensible  observation,  though  without  crowding 
speculative  thought  entirely  out  of  the  science.  Its  medicine  was  puely 
speculative. 

This  result  was  based  upon  the  very  nature  of  tlie  intellf;ctua!  and 
actual  founder  of  the  school  —  Sciieliing  —  who,  though  originally  s 
physician,  became  ultimately  ezclusivel}'  a  philosoi)her.  Next  to  Schel- 
ling,  Marcus,  who  with  the  former  edited  the  "Jahrbiicber  der  Medicin  als 
Wissenschaft had  a  decisive  influence  apon  the  origii^  aod  tendeodes 
of  the  sdiool. 

■  • 

In  tbe  school  of  natural  philosophy  uae  was  made  of  tbe  abstncC 
doctrines  of  tbe  philosophy  of  identity,  and  the  Impondershles— elee^ 
tricity,  chemical  forces,  magnetism  —  with  their  ''polarities**  and  indiftr 
ences,  were  especially  employed  as  its  scieutiflc  basis.  Cootrasted  witb 
tbe  imponderables  were  the  "dimensions"  of  matter,  as  well  aa  the  qoali- 
ttes  of  sensibility,  irritability  and  reproduction  or  metanBorphoaia.  The 
undtaturbed  or  changed  co-operation  of  these  agemdea  fumiahcd  the 
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abstract  conceptious  o{  health  ••tu.  Tn  such  formulated  distiiH'lions, 
stated  differently  by  each*  physician  of  the  school,  and  expressed  in  the 
most  affected  scholastic  and  artificial  toinis.  (listinctions.  however,  which 
not  infrequently  contained  a  sound  germ  of  aeiuul  truth  (obseiire,  alas,  in 
phraseoloL^v  and  misinterpreted),  the  school  of  natural  philosophy  wiisted 
its  strength  and  its  credit.  For  of  coui-se  in  this  characteristic-  lay  the 
germ  of  ••ndless  sports  of  fanc}*  and  of  tiie  maddest  phrascol.  Liicul  subtil- 
ties,  inlo  which  its  efforts  at  sysleniatization  Anally  degenerated. 

On  the  side  ot  :i  ;ti:i!  friets.  however,  the  school  of  natural  |)hilo8ophy 
jiot  entirely  fail  in  aitaiimiLr  trreat  benefit  for,  twxl  hrin^inj.;  i-onsideral)le 
profit  to,  the  medicine  of  the  lollowinii;  age.  It  exercised  its  great*  -t.  and 
in  many  respeets,  undoubtedly,  a  very  serviceable,  influence  upon  the 
<iepartnient  of  the  history  of  development  or  physiology,  where  a  Joh. 
Miiller  displayed  ijis  ilioioujjh  profundity. 

Distinguished  representatives  of  this  school  in  both  its  ijest  and 
worst  aspects,  and  physicians  who  nj  yed  in  their  own  day  an  extraor- 
dinary reputation,  to  which,  if  we  only  eliminate  this  worst  8i<le  as  belong- 
ing U)  the  spirit  of  the  age,  they  might  itkewise  lay  claim  among  ^x>slerity, 
were  :  the  naturalist 

LoRK.Nz  Okk.n  (properly  Okenfuss,  177'J-1851)  of  Bohlsbach  ia  the 
Bavarian  highland.'*, 

successively  prufessor  of  medicine  (  IH07),  nHlural  history  hiui  pliiiosophy  (liS12)  in 
JenA.  Sobsequentlj  becoming  involved  in  some  examinations  connected  with  the 
**Iai8",  in  which,  however,  he  wa<  acquitted,  he  becime  n  private  Mvant.  In  1H28 
Okea  w««  ajcain  made  profewor  of  phyeioloiEy  in  Munich,  from  which  place  he  wne 
"transferred'*  to  Krlnnicen,  and  in  cunfieqaence  resigned  bis  professorship.  In  ]^%2 
He  wa**  appointed  profpss()r  In  Ziirii  h.  Okiri  was  ]ikewi««»i  the  founder  of  the  *"  Wan- 
derver.sainmlungen  tier  Naturri  r-^flur  ",  tlie  first  nf  wl.icli  imt  in  LfMp.sic  in  \^T2. 
By  his  " Maiur^eschichte",  a  book  wmcii  iiad  a  niobt  extensive  circulation  lilt*  aiia.-.  a 
short  time  ai!o  wan  sold  as  a  Christmas  picture-book  for  children  — sic  transit  >:loria 
libromni !),  he  eontribnted  jcrentlj  to  the  popularisation  of  natural  htatoi7,  and  hia 
jottrnal,  the  Isis",  naited  the  labors  of  the  bMt  minds  of  the  day.  Poltticallj  Oken 
lielonjcpd  to  the  democrat^,  tlien  known  as  "Demajeoicen"  ( BursL-henschaftier,  Tugend- 
Ixiniilf'i  V  n  pa'-ty  which  also  cniintpd  atnorr^  its  adherents  Dr.  Eujien  IbKhnj:  (born  in 
Fulda  in  Hd^.  for  ii  loiip  time  a  j)ri vatdocent  in  Hoidplhertr,  thfii  u  practitioner  in 
EHcliwejrf.  wliere  Ite  died  in  bSHOii,  die  puet  and  author'  of  the  f'unious  fiiudents'  song 
"0  alte  Bursc'henberrlichkeit"  etc.,  with  many  other  followers  of  the  school  of 
natural  phtlo!*ophj.  The  members  of  this  panj  were  persecuted  nnd  freqnentlj 
punished  with  prolonged  imprisonment. 

Oken  explained  the  skeleton  as  a  vertebra,  discovered  the  Wolffian  bodies  in  the 
mammalia  etc.,  but  rcsrnrdod  the  "  infiist)ria"  i  b y  whieh  he  understood  what  we  now 
call  cellsK  hikI  particniarl V  tlie  infustiria  in  the  ?5*»men.  H«  the  e««entinl  a'Z*'nt«  in 
geiieralion.  Puireluction  i.s  notlilng  but  a  reparation  of  organic  mutter  infu  .^unpie 
little  cellules  or  points,  the  infusoria.  If  these  adhere  again,  they  give  rise  to  higher 
plants  or  animals,  so  that  we  maj  regard  flesh  as  a  crowd  of  nnmeroua  infusoria 

I.  We  mention  this  fact  brrrxMse  the  man  b:i<?  i!n]noss.(  (l,  oli  vatcd  and  rcfreslied  liy 
liis  puetn  more  youthful  heart'',  thnn  lie  conhl  cvtM  have  dt)ne  lu  Uiti  poiiitiou  of  a 
professor  of  medicine  by  lii*>  writings  on  natural  idiiic^opliy  2 
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grown  together,  and  thus  fortntn2,  afi  it  were,  the  seed  for  the  entire  animai  kinjedooi.  * 
He  also  bftlieVed  thmt  it  nig^l  b«  MMimed  that  the  first  generatioM  of  wromeii  haA 
lived  without  menstrnatiog,  and  that  the  procen  of  menstraation  first  orginaied  when 
the  natural  desi  res  of  women  were  not  satisfied  etc.  "Life  in  his  view  is  the  self- 
generation  of  the  individualized  elements;  the  principle  of  life  is  gnlvani^iu  ;  vital 
force  is  jialvanic  polarity.  Carbon  is  the  fundamental  matter  of  the  UTiirer«f»  Mixf  d 
with  water  and  air  it  produces  mucus.  Everything;  has  been  created  from  the 
Meeracbleim  "  (sea-ooze),  the  primeval  mttcus,  a  doctrine  in  which  a  very  manifest 
sympathy  with  the  newest"  and  synthetic  tendency  of  nataral  philosophy  is  to  be 
recognized,  though  in  Oken's  day  philo8opher.<t  were  aa  yet  in  do  condition  to  con> 
struct  a  scientific  genealogical  tree  of  creation.  With  Kieser  and  Zollinger.  Ok^-n 
conrribtiteH  greatl3'  to  the  establish tiient  of  the  nioi]«^rr)  theory  the  inf ro'^nrti'^-n 
of  the  microscope  into  medicine  (RuhUj»»,  and  by  his  "  jiiiii.>-uriu '.  Iioni  which  ht  Wlievfd 
the  whole  body  to  be  constructed,  he  approximated  in  principle  to  the  cellular  theory 
of  Virchow.  Agassis  in  his  "Memoirs"  declared  Oken  **a  master  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing, a  courageous  and  rulin<!  spirit,  who  constructed  the  entire  universe  out  of  his 
ownbriiiii.  nixi  derived  from  h  priori  conceptions  the  connexion  of  thelhiee  kiogdoBiS 
tnti)  which  he  divided  all  living  creattire««."  Alex.  Braun,  the  botanist  of  Oif^f'!^*^n 
and  one  of  Oken's  pupils,  said  "  His  auditor^t  were  compelled  occasionalh*  to  y  irld 
their  ears  to  a  little  nonsense  ",  a.H  e.  g.  the  following  passage:  "  Man  i>tands  as  much 
higher  than  woman  as  the  sexual  plant  stsnds  above  the  sexless  ....  thenale 
in  the  entire  animal  kingdom  stands  higher  than  the  female.  Snails,  fish  and 
a<|UHiic  animals  are  the  woman;  birds,  and  mammals  the  man.  Ideally  every  cluM 
should  hf  11  hi\v.  When  female  children  arc  produced,  it  occurs  through  a  nii^ 
cHrriage  of  the  female  plan.  Nature  desires  to  attain  the  highest  only,  that  is  tl»e 
man."  (I.e.) 

Joh.  J.  l^oiiiling.  professor  in  Wiirzbiirg  {1 771-1  POH>.  August  Winkel- 
mann.  K.  Vhr.  E.  Schmidt  (died  1813),  piofcssor  iu  Jena  i  phy>i<'logy 
treated  plalosopbicaily'i  and  Wiiulisehmanu  sympathized  with  liruiion- 
iauism.    The  saiiu*  may  be  said  of  the  able,  highl}*  esteemed  and  versatile 

Ph.  Fu an/.  \  UN  WAhiufcH  (I professor  of  surgery  in  Lands- 
hut,  Bonn  and  Munich, 

who  held  the  true  essence  of  the  organism  to  be  (hut  "  it  admitted  no  division  of  ihe 
idea  of  life.  The  fundamental  functions  of  life  are  seK^prodnction.  trritalnlity  snd 
sensibility,  to  which  correspond  in  organic  nature  magnetism,  electricity  and  chemi- 
cal  action  (Chemismus)"  etc. 

Iqnaz  DOLLiNUEft  (1770-1841)  of  Batnberg,  professor  in  Wiiizbuifr 
aod  Manich, 

the  distinguished  father  of  the  cautioii.s  leader  of  the  "Old  Catholics",  rendered 
special  service  in  the  departments  of  the  history  of  ueneration  uud  development. 

phv^'iolotry  and  comparative  anatomy  Tie  was  one  nf  the  most  iiiliiu  rit ial  niemb«rr* 
of  tlie  ticiioui  of  natural  philo.sophy,  tlie  leaciier  uf  mariv  eminent  men,  e.  g  K  <V 
Baer  etc.  Agussiz,  also  one  of  his  pupils,  calls  him  in  his  "'Memoirs"  a  perfe*»'in^g 
and  exact  investigator  and  observer,  who  gave  unreservedly  to  hie  pupils  the  letults  of 
his  investigations,  though  he  fKtblished  them  with  reluctance.  He  regstdi-d  "coitus  ss 
.soinetliing  inteniicdiaie  between  irritation  and  infection.  The  seed  of  ihe  Uterus  is 
th''  1  loofl,  which  mingles  with  the  innli  lil'Mid  nm]  fioni  tht':  eonimirplif^ir  oric'T'^tes 
a  polypus.  "  Diillinger  held  that  the  (nicitijiii  vesii  l<  s  r<  iu  hcd  the  i.ii  iui*  lUiti  .»*> 
worked  upon  the  semen  "that  it  follows  the  laws  of  woman  s  nidure  and  also  becomes 
a  vesicle,  ;between  which  two  vesicles  there  exists  an  opposition  that  the  polypous 
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Rtrnffiire  of  the  utorinc  blood  adjusts.  Tluis  occurs  conception,  and  all  subseqaent 
Coliabitation»  art-  repftilpd  between  the  individuals  as  mere  acts  of  the  epecies." 

Karl  Friediucu  Kielmevf.r  ( 1  7<)5-1844). 
professor  io  Statttcart  and  Tubingen,  wtio  labored  in  behalf  of  comparative  anatomy, 
did  honor  to  himself  in  this  re«pect  by  his  pupil  Covier. 

Jac.  Jos.  G5rre8  (1778-1848)  of  Coblenz, 
the  much  penecuied  mad  moit  frnitfal  writer  of  this  school,  deserves  notice,  not, 
indeed,  as  a  physician^  but  merely  in  a  wider  sense  for  his  inflnrace  npon  its  tenden- 
cies.   '*Wc  Hiid  in  ejcternal  nature  three  positive  factors:  light,  electricity  and 

oxygen-  nnd  three  nejrative ;  phloniston,  mafrnrtism  and  comb:  mM«-  matter.  From 
the  reaction  ot'both  of  these  factors  there  result  tlirt'P  ideals:  warintii,  tralvanisui  and 
corobusiiou.  Three  positive  factors  meet  us  in  internal  nature;  idea,  atfeclion, 
motion  etc. 

Eminent  followen  of  the  philoBophj  of  nature,  and  pb3-8ician8  and 
investigators  who  rendered  special  s^viee  in  physiology,  anatomy  and 
the  history  of  development,  were  also:  Bell;  Georg  Proehaska  (1719- 
1820),  Leopold  Reinbold  (1769-1809)  and  Tgnac  Paul  Yitalis  Troxler 

(1780-1806), 

a  professor  in  Bern'.  Troxler  was  one  of  the  most  decided  followers  of  Schellinte,  and 

like  hia  roaster  rather  a  philosopher  than  a  physician.  He  finally  lapsed  into 
Cittholtcism.  Evervthiii'i  therefore  which  we  characterize  with  life,  \?  merely  the 
life  of  a  dcHnite  individuahty.  Ab!?«>lute  life  is  expressed  in  the  universe  and  in  its 
highest  individuaU.  On  its  material  side  it  is  modeled  in  the  forms  of  the  terrestrial 
system,  in  the  stars;  on  its  dynamic  side,  in  the  motions  of  that  system.  The  Hfe  of 
snbstance.  in  and  for  itself,  is  nothing  bnt  the  unity  of  the  principles  of  lifcbt  and 
gravity. » Life  in  its  inmost  character  is  individual  productivity,  in  which  the  pro* 
diicing  agent  and  the  jiroduct  are  interwoven  \in<lrr  the  form  of  self-determination 
and  fleterminahility.  As  the  tacfor<<  nf  lifi?  are  tlie  [irineiples  of  lijiht  ami  Lrravity, 
so,  on  its  side,  lite  itseif  is  the  principle  of  light  and  gravity.  —  Excretion  is  secretion 
directed  externally,  and  secretion  is  excretion  directed  internally.  —  Respiration  and 
digestion  are  identical  in  their  essential  tendency,  and  differ  only  |n  their  relative 
direction."   (SeeRohlfs:  Umrisse  etc.) 

GoTTFB.  Reinbold  Teeviranus  (1776-1837)  in  Bremen 

introduce  1  the  u«c  of  the  microscope  intOffenerai  anatomical  investigations  and  "laid 
the  foundnlion  of  our  present  microscopic  anatomy."  He  diernvrrrd  in  the 
rods  of  thn  retiim,  and  re<xnrded  \h'^m  n«  fhp  tprminations  of  tlte  oplic  ii<  i  \<'  an  idpfi 
contiruied  subsequently  by  Heinrich  Muiler  in  his  famous  "Anaiomisch  physiolo- 
jEisehen  Untersachunften  ilber  die  Retina",  1856.  Treviranas  also  made  the  first 
accurate  measurements  of  the  hnroan  eye  in  1828.  Zehender  in  Rostock  says  of  him : 
"  Trevirnnus  whs  an  injrenioua  and  thou«:htfui  man.  a  characteristic  which  mnst, 
iiideod,  have  ju.stly  jriiined  him  many  folluwet  -  Lut  which  renders  his  quulirieatioiis 
for  a  ii'itiiralsHf  in  the  present  sense  of  that  term,  snmewhsst  donl>f fnl."  T>fif«  thi.s 
view  ot  the  doubtfulness  uf  the  pusbcssiou  of  spirit  and  ideas  a.s  a  riualilicution  for  a 
naturalist,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  hold  good  to-day? 

To  these  we  may  add  :  W.  A.  ^^tiitz;  Carl  Kberliartl  Schelliug  (1783- 
1854),  a  physician  in  Stuttgart;  Joh,  Bemhard  Wilbrand  (1789-1846), 
author  of  "Omnd^tze  der  philosophischen  Naturwissenschaa",  I80G,  etc., 
and  a  professor  in  Giessen,  who  up  to  the  da}*  of  his  death  denied  the 
circulation  of  the  blood ;  the  obstetrician  Rltgon  ;  Karl  K.  von  Baer 
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(1792-1876)  of  Ksthland,  professor  in  Dorpat,  I'etersburg  and  KOnigsberg. 
the  famous  naturalist  and  embrjologist;  w1k>  discovered  the  ovum  of  roam* 
mala  in  the  jeur  1827  and  *'fifty  yean  ago  gave  to  roorpboiog}-  its  genetic 
foandations",  as  HIckel  says  in  his  dedioatlon.  Yon  Baer  was  indlcd 
to  his  investigations  those  of  Christ.  Pander  (1793-1865)  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  chide  (1817).  He  distingaished  himself  as  an  anthro- 
pologist, geographer  and  writer  on  natoral  seienoe,  and  in  conjanctioo  with 
Rudolph  Wagner  (1805-1864),  author  of  the  "  HandwOrterbuch  der  Pby- 
siologie,  1843-53,  an  investigator  of  merit  bnt  involved  in  Pietism,  called 
in  1861  an  anthropological  convention,  at  which  the  anatomists  Vrolik  of 
Amsterdam^  Weber  of  Leipzig,  Beigmann  of  Bostock  and  others  made 
their  appearance.  This  was  the  origin  of  our  "Anthiopologioal  (7oiigre«s*' 
of  the  present  day.  Franz  Jos.  Schelver  (1778-1832),  professor  in  Heldel* 
beig;  Job.  Heinrich  Ferd.  Autenrieth  (1772-1835),  professor  in  Tiibingen. 
who  lilce  the  already  mentioned  Brandis,  Humboldt  and  others,  regarded 
the  physical  imponderables  as  the  first  cause  of  life.  He  also  brooght  for 
ward  the  sO'Called  "  Ki^tzmetastasen",  and  may  be  considered  in  mauy 
respects  tlie  predecessor  of  Schoenlein.  Ernst  Bartcls,  professor  in  Helm- 
stUdt  ;  J.  Chr.  Aug.  Heiiiroth  in  Leipzig  ;  the  pluirmacologist  Sobernheim  ; 
K.  P.  Burdach  (177C-1847),  professor  in  Leipzig,  Dorpat  and  KOnigsbcrs; 
0.0.  Tarns ;  the  Wiirzbui^  physiologist  .Johann  Jacob  Wagner  (1775- 
1821),  author  of  a  treatise  entitlod  ''Von  der  Natur  der  Dinge",  1803. 

Wagner  npplifM]  nutuiul  pliilosopliv  not  only  to  medicine  but  aha  to  tlu^  niitural 
Kciences.  Yet  "  lie  slied  no  li^'lit  upon  the  principles  of  ihoav  .'^v.-irucea,  but  raliier 
clothed  them  in  a  dark  mystical  cloak  '  (Uohlfs).    The  " Turnerleintl" 

Henrik  Stkfuins  (1773-184.')),  author  of  "Grundsutze  der  pbilooo^* 
Ischen  Naturwissenscbaft",  1806,  and  other  works. 

*'  He  endeavored  to  divide  remedies  in  accordance  with  conceptions  of  the  ideal 
and  the  real.'*  .  Heine  said  of  him:  *'Herr  Steffens  miiikt  complain  more  than  bis 
master  that  his  ideas  were  stolen.  Amon^  hi8  ideas,  however,  there  uok  one  whiih 
no  one  has  appropriated,  and  thi.s  is  his  chief,  his  sublime  idea:  I.  Henrik  Steflf|*n.<<. 
born  the  second  of  Mny,  177:?,  fit  .^tavan^(•r,  nffir  Drontheim  in  Norway,  am  the 
greatest  man  of  my  century.'  iSce  Kulilfs,  L  njrih.-e. )  Got  he  thought  Sleffen*  gave 
one  enou>;h  to  think  about,  since  ordinarily  one  lived  with  hire  in  discordant  concotd. 

Besides  Windischmann,  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  we  must 
redcon  among  the  Mystics  of  the  school  of  the  philosophy  of  nature,  or 
the  ^ti pel  naturalists,  many  of  whom  also  cultivated  animal  magnetism,  the 
following  physicians:  Jos.  finnemoser  (X787-1864)  of  Tyrol,  private 
secretary  of  Hofer  in  1800,  professor  in  Bonn,  and  finally  a  private  physi' 
clan  in  Munich  ;  R.  Ad.  Aug.  von  fischenmayer  (1768-1852),  professor  in 
Tubingen ;  Job.  Nep.  von  Ringseis  (1785-1880)  of  Scbwanhofen  in  the 
Olierpfalz,  professor  In  Munich,  ordinary  physician  and  travelling  com- 
panion of  liudwig  L,  and  author  of  a  ^'S^'stem  der  Medicin"  (1841),  which 
defines  the  task  of  medicine  as  follows  :  "  To  prevent  and  cure  disease^ 
and  to  assist  in  the  improvement  of  humanity,  a  task  whose  thorough 
performance  can  be  accomplished  only  in  organic  union  with  church,  state 
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^aml  Dature.  The  sole  practical  watchword  is  professional  art ;  its  condi- 
tion, medical  sfience."  He  also  believed  in  the  demoniacal  origin  of  many 
diseases  !  Goith.  Heinrich  von  Schubert  (1780-l8ti0),  professor  in  Kr- 
langen  and  Munich:  Franz  X  aver  von  Baader  (1765-1841).  placed  as  a 
philosopher  above  Schelling  and  often  made  use  of  by  the  latter,  a  friend 
of  the  visionary  Justinus  Kerner,  and  according  to  David  Strauss,  *'no  poet, 

And  just  as  little  an  observer,  but  a  gloomy,  religious  fanatic"; 

I^eupoldt,  who  studied  medicine  historically  on  its  objective  and  subjective 
-aides,  from  the  stand-point  of  a  Christian  and  a  German  ;  and  others. 

From  among  the  number  of  important  practical  physicians  of  this 
school  we  mention  :    Joh.  Malf'atti  and  the  already*  noticed  Joh.  Ad. 
»Schinidt  of  Aub,  both  proftssors  in  Vienna  :   Carl  IIiml3'  (born  1772, 
■tlrt)wne(l  1837),  professor  in  HFUunftchweig,  Jena  and  G?Utin«»:en,  who  has 
also  been  iiieiitioned  :    his  son  Wilhi'lin  (1800-1881).  who  was  likewise 
professor  in  the  univei*sity  of  Gr>ttin<rt'n. —  Among  the  oculists  of  this 
school  belonged  lieer  (in  part),  and  particularly  Weller  anil  Heck.  The 
first  believed  that  in  the  formation  of  cataract  a  pilvano-electric  process 
-existed,  inasmuch  as  there  was  u  definite  attraction  of  the  plastic,  vrys- 
taHizin<r  material  l)etween  the  uvea  and  capsular  membrane,  as  well  as 
between  this  and  t lie  ciliarv  processes  etc.    Weller  explained  st!q»hy]<>iiia 
as  follows  :  cornea  and  ins  are  dillerent  from  each  other,  and  between  hoth 
is  the  indifferent  aqueous  humor.    If  this  dualism  ceases,  "  the  cornea 
loses  the  property  of  expansion  to  con'e«5poml  witii  the  light,  and  the  iris 
its  y)ecnliaritv  as  an  irritable  structure  of  eheckini;  the  liijht.    Thus  the 
point  of  iuditiiBrence,  the  aiiueous  humor,  disappears,  and  hoth  fuse  into 
an  ort^anic  mass.    In   this  producti\i   activity'  now  prevails,  the  new 
.  -structure  will  abandon  its  active  sense  and  now  develops  in  the  sliape  of 
splieres  or  cones"  —  an  e\j)lanation  which  rather  befogs  tijan  clears  up 
the  formation   of  staijhyloma,  —  Friedr.  Aug.  Puchelt  (1784-1856),  a 
famous  professor  in  Heidelberg,  and  Conrad  Jos    Kilian  (1771-1821), 
Docent  in  .lena,  Wiirzburg,  Leipzig  and  Bamberg,  and  then  a  practising 
phys]ci;tii  ill  1 'fier^burg. 

Kilmn  WK.«  tiie  proper  .systemafist  nmnnji  the  pliy.«'ieiaiis  of  the  phil(>Ko|thy  of 
Dature,  ntid  believed  that  it  wa«  impossible  to  detiiie  di^eai-e  irom  the  stand-point  of 
experience.  That  this  had  been  done  hitherto  he  believed  to  have  been  the  ruin  of 
Ihe  sciences  np  to  his  own  time.  In  his  practice  he  profened  to  have  lost  but  thirteen 
l»atienta  amonjr  2000  whom  he  had  treated;  to  be  snre  most  of  them  aoftered  from 
OOthinjr  worse  than  the  itch. 

Joh.  Spindler  (born  1777),  professor  in  Wiirzburg ;  Karl  Georg  Neu- 
mann (1774-1850),  professor  in  Berlin  from  1818  and  finally  a  practitioner 
in  Aaelien  ;  Christian  Friedr.  Nasse  (1778-1851),  professor  in  Tlalle  and 
Bonn;  Lud  wig  Yogel,  a  philosopher  of  nature  on  the  subject  of  syphiltSi 
who  thought  "that  chemistry  will  succeed  in  liberating  and  separating  the 
two  spirits  of  the  sublimate  from  the  |K)i8onou8De8B  which  adheres  to  thenn 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth'\  with  others,  were  likewise  followers  of  the  « 
philoflophij[;al  school 
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•  Dietrich  Gkoru  KiKSKK  (177!>- 1862),  professor  in  Jena, 
who  with  Oken,  Luden,  Fries  anil  others  8tuud  upon  ihe  political  proscription  Ii£t  of 
the  Gents-MetSernich  er«,  bat  with  Oken,  Doebereiner  etc.  made  Jena  in  the  begto- 
ntng  of  the  present  century  the  pioneer  nniveieity  of  Germany  in  the  natural  sctencee, 
taught  "that  polarity,  conceived  as  a  phenomenon,  is  the  bnsls  of  everjthin;;.  f-irce 
life  is  understood  ns  an  oscillation  between  a  positive  and  neiiative  ]^o]«\  and  th<»  vital 
principle  as  the  organic  tension  which  kindles  and  mi pporis  this  oirCtUution.  '  He 
assumed  for  every  disease  a  sensitive,  animal  and  vegetative  stadium,  and  re};arded 
diseasee  at  |»arasites.  all  capable  of  fteneration  or  infectioai  dnring  their  acne,  a 
doctrine  in  which  he  waa  the  forerunner  of  the  theory  of  Parasitism  sobsequcntly  ao- 
widely  developed.  This  theorj-,  indeed,  is  revived  at  the  present  day  muittH* 
mutandis  in  t(i<'  \si-rvn  theory  of  disease,  for  in  tlie  "  SctiooJ  of  ihe  Natural  Scienre«»  " 
much  has  beiMi  r('surrt'i.-tc(l  iitid  Itrrome  an  :iiticlf>  of  faith  wliieh  held  a  simitar 
position  in  the  school  of  the  philoHophy  of  nature.  Even  Mesmerism.  .  which 
nambered  Eieser,  among  others,  with  its  followers,  was  almost  restored  to  repotalioi*. 
Kieser  also  held  the  horse-radish  to  be  an  "  antttelluric  "  remedy,  which  dispened 
somnambulism  (System  des  Tellnrismus  oder  thieri$!chen  Mas:neti8mus,  1822  etc) 

Among  the  opponents  of  the  school  of  the  philosophy  of  natnfie  we 
ma}'  give  a  prominent  place  to  A.  F.  Hecker;  Ph.  C.  Hartmann  and 
Hahnemann. 

From  the  names  already  mentioned  of  the  followers  of  this  school  — 
we  have  designedly  pointed  out  cliicfly  the  extrnvngfances  of  tlioir  doc- 
trines—  it  bccoiiH's  (  videiil  how  many  important  men  of  seioiue  ludonged 
to  iUs  fold.  Apart  too  from  pbilosopUical  technicisni  m?i<1  wh;»t  so<  nis  at 
the  pros.Mit  day  like  fanc}',  they  introiluced  many  permanent  iiuproveiuents 
into  inediciiie. 

The  school  \sas  also  (•{'  service  in  pii)uiuting  the  cultivation  of  medical 
subjects  in  the  (Jetinan  lunguiigc.  and  in  aiding  the  latter  lo  gain  the- 
supremacy.  Tn  comparison  with  the  stereotyped  therapeutics  of  the  sys- 
tems of  the  past,  it  likewise  rrawaixeued  a  better  eoncej)tion  of  laedicjil 
practice,  inasmuch  as  it  kept  itself  free  from  tlierapeutie  monstrosities. 
It  is  too  an  indirect  service  of  this  school  that  it  did  not  create  an}-  sys- 
tem of  natural-philosopiiical  thera{)eutics.  —  Besides  all  this,  it  cultivated 
the  study  of  the  history  of  medicine,  and  in  its  method  (by  the  way  at 
least  an  ingenious  and  artistic  one)  did  not  satisfy  Itself  with  bibliograph- 
ical notices  etc. 

As  already  pointed  out.  the  catholicising,  beatifying  and  hypocritical 
tendency  of  some  physicians  of  the  school  of  the  pliilosophy  of  nature, 
and  the  play  with  words  and  disposition  to  half-true  ideas  and  foggi*  con- 
ceptions of  many  of  them,  exercised  a  sobering  influence  upon  the  biains 
of  other  mortals.  The  philosophers  of  nature  must  be  regarded  in  many 
respects  as  the  Romancists  (or  "  Teutomaniacs  ")  of  medicine.  The  med- 
ical^ as  well  as  the  poetical,  emotional,  sentimental  and  idealistic  Bonuvi' 
cists,*  who  shuddered  at  anything  sober,  beclouded  everything,  the  one  the 

1.  Auionu  the  latter  belonged  in  fact  the  physicians  Achlm  von  Arnim.  Vninhageu 
von  Eiifte.  Jui^tinus  Kernerand  otliers.  In  painting,  the  Idealists  Cornelius  0783* 
1867),  J.  Fr.  overUfck  (17hu-ih7ui  and  the  other  NajEsrenes belonffcd  In  thlselsss» 
whose  i»treiigtli  and  weakness  they  siiared. 
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^tihicfts  of  their  poesy,  the  other  the  objects  bt  their  science.  Both  cul- 
tivaU'd  a  tendency  unprodoctive  for  the  future  on  this  very  ^und.  Yet 
the  philosophers  of  nature  are  of  great  im{>ortance  and  interest  as  an  ex- 
pression of  tlie  more  ideal  tendency  of  the  age,  of  the  spirit  of  the  time 
which  prevailed  before  oar  realistic  philosophy,  and  they  were  too  \m 
several  points  of  view  of  permanent  value  for  the  medical  sciences,  but 
more  particularly  in  physiology  and  the  history  of  development.  They 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  speculative  predecessors  of  our  present  in« 
U active  anthropology,  a  department  in  which  both  by  diiferent  methods  of 
investigation  meet. 

The  downfall  of  the  school  of  the  philosophy  of  nature  was  brought  about  by  that 
change  in  tlie  intellectual  bent  of  the  time  which  wf&  completed  in  the  Kevoiuiion  of 
•Tilly,  and  winch  occasioned  in  Germany  aho  the  transition  from  the  earlier  idenlit>tie 
♦•ra  to  the  later,  and  now  existinji  era  of  Realism  and  MaierialiRro.  Lnnu'*',  in  his 
i ii»rt?iii(nis  history  of  Materialism,  snvs  on  this  subject;  "  Not  only  was  tlie  classical 
period  over,  but  the  liomaucists  had  likewise  funx  themselves  out;  ibe  Suabian 
school  had  passed  beyond  its  blnoro,  and  even  almost  everythinic  of  Heine's  (a  man 
who  exercised  a  very  important  inflnence  npon  the  new  period),  which  is  animated 
by  an  ideal  spirit,  precedes  this  turninir-puint.  .  .  .  Schelling,  once  the  most  con- 
scientious sup|inn  r  nf  the  idea  of  tlic  ajce,  an  overflowing:  npostle  of  production, 
produrod  notliiM^  more  Hegcl,  who  spomod  to  rule  the  H(ie,  endeavored  to 

confine  the  idea  in  ossified  t'orinula-  .  .  .  Gervimi.'<  .  .  .  entertained  the  idea 
that  u  period  of  politics  mu.st  now  follow.  .  .  .  He  fui'i^ot  ....  that  fur  tbe 
realistic  period  which  now  began,  material  charity  and  the  development  of  indostry 
occnpted  tbe  6r«t  rank.  .  .  Trade-unions  and  similar  associations  shot  op  during 
tbe  thirties  like  mushrooms  out  of  tlie  <:round;  in  the  department  of  education, 
polytechnic  institutions,  schools  for  the  education  of  artisans  and  commercial  schools 
were  founded  iiy  the  ciri/ens  nf  fln\irisliin<r  cities.  It  is  a  rhurnoterij^tic  minor 

feature  of  tliis  period  that  jrymruistic  iii.'-truclion.  which  hjid  been  done  awjiy  with  in 
consequence  uf  its  idealistic  tendencies,  wan  now  a>!«in  adniiited  from  conbideralions 
of  health.  The  chief  activity  of  governments  was  devoted  to  matters  of  coromerce» 
and  the  most  important  social  and  political  creation  of  the  entire  decenninm  was  the 
(iennan  "  ZoUverein'*.    The  railroads  were  still  more  important  in  their  results. 
Just  about  the  same  time  the  interent  in  the  natural  Fcionccs  finally  opened  a  road 
for  itself  in  flermany,  and  the  Ipadinp  role  was  played  by  the  .'■cipnce  of  clieniistry. 
H»'rliii.  by  the  labors  of  AU-xander  von  Humboldt,  Ehrenherj:  iNive  and  the  two 
Hoses,  tiie  chemist  and  luiiieralo^ist,  became  one  of  the. most  important  iiur>eri(tj  of 
science.  With  the  men  named  was  associated  Johannes  Mdller,  who,  indeed,  in  bis- 
youth  had  passed  through  the  school  of  the  philosophy  of  nature,  bat  without  ihns 
losing;  the  sober  energj  of  the  investltfator.    By  means  of  his  **  Handbuch  der  Phy •■ 
siolofiie'*  (18:^3),  as  well  a.s  his  indefatijiable  activity  as  a  teacher,  he  became  the 
mo8t   influential  pioneer  of  the  strictly  .ecientifio  dirof  rion  of  physiolopy.  The 
works  of  Kriist  Heinrich  \V«'ber  i  I  Tl'.'i  1 STS  i.  .still  more  jirotoiintl  so  far  as  rep:ard.s 
mathematical  accuracy,  were  a  powerful  support  of  this  s-auie  tendency.    J  o  all  this 
was  added  the  fact  that  the  French  influence,  at  this  time  again  very  considerable  in 
Oermany.  was  entirely  directed  to  the  same  side.  The  investigations  of  a  Flonrens, 
a  Magendie,  a  Leuret  and  Longet  in  the  department  of  phjsiology  created  an 
immense  sensation  in  Cermany.  and  prepared  the  ground  for  the  subsequent  appear- 
ance of  Vo;:t  and  Moleschott.    The  irreatcst  impulse  Towards  the  reform  of  Psy- 
chiatry came  also  from  France  ;  for  nothing  was  suited  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the- 
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tranacendental  dreams  ol"  the  ibeolojrisinsi  Hei!iro!>i  nnd  liis  rnllowcr-.  -o  o:uch  us  in*: 
-study  of  the  works  ot  the  worthy  Erfiulrol,  which  were  trant-lated  into  Germ&D  is 
1838.  In  tb<^  Sftme  year  appeared  also  a  translation  of  Quetelet's  work  7 
homme "  etc.,  in  which  thai  famous  Bcljdan  atatistician  notijeht  to  funtish  a  fkr- 
-«io1oity  of  bamati  actions  based  upon  numbers.  Ilie  w'miniv  of  "yonng  Oeiaaar'* 
received,  through  the  Rpirit  of  opposition,  an  importance,  which  raided  \h*^w  fir 

abovf  their  intritisii-  viiliip  Poesy  mipht  be  torminated  with  the  i  ear 

■and  linie  of  ^'  ti nine  iinpoi  ifU)c<»  would  l)e  missed.  ...   A  book  "  Dns  Leber  J*^b 
by  Strauss,  which  appeared  in  struck  at  the  very  roots  of  the  prevailirpji 

Cbristianitj.  With  this  bunk  Gerniuuy  undertook  the  r«>le  of  leader  in  the  hXrvpp* 
for  free  criticism  of  relitcioua  traditions.  Historico-pbiloloi^ical  criiivifeni  too  bad 
already  become  the  t^lory  of  German  science." 

From  the  intellectual  substratum  thus  injEeniouslj  sketcbcd  bj  I^nge  grew  af 
the  following  new  tendency  iii  mitlicine. 

-    1.  The  School  of  Natural  History 

was  the  iiiiiiiniiate  successor  of  the  school  of  the  pbilosoplij  of  nature, 
-and  marie  :iliv;uly  irnj)orf:uit  confessions  to  modern  Realism. 

A  picture  so  pcrtcct,  on  llie  wiiolc  so  profitable  ami  so  ooitiptete  in 
itself,  as  the  so-culled  school  of  natura!  history,  is  pr<»scntt  tl  »<\  nonr  ^^f  th* 
scliools  which  have  as  3'et  riscTi  flnrinjz  tiic  I'Hh  ccntiirv,  ^^  li.  riuT  wc  ri.-gafti 
the  characteristics  of  its  mo.-l  important  representatives,  me  soiitlity  <»f 
their  works,  or  e\  t  ti  tiic  umc,  (liuation  and  the  country  from  which  it  de- 
rived its  supports  !>  ;iEul  its  fame. 

The  most  proniment  physicians  of  the  school  of  natural  hist^^ry  w*t^ 
from  South  Germany,  especially  from  Bavaria,  and  were  s<»ns  even  of  .-i,' 
^nd  the  same  city.  The  same  was  the  case,  though  not  lo  the  saro*'  o»- 
gree,  with  the  representatives  of  the  school  of  the  philosnpfiy  of  iintMrt 
"To  this  fact  ma}'  perhaps  be  ascrilied  their  similarity  of  cburat  tcr  nuA 
their  tii.-'poMtion  to  systematization,  as  well  as  the  common  aim  «»f  th-  n 
literary  services.  The  writers  of  this -sciiool  tnltivatcd  morr*  [lart inihirly 
the  department  of  texi-i)ooks,  in  fact  that  of  clinical  text-books,  a  .h  pnrt- 
ment  which  corresponded  to,  and  ori^inateti  in.  their  tendency  t«>  tin-  j»r«<*- 
tical.  in  spite  of  all  artificial  nosoloijieal  arrant^cment.  In  this  luv*  liie 
■chief  merit  of  the  school,  for  it  was  this  course  precisely  which  tiiudly 
opened  an  nnobstrncted  path  to  the  clinical  mcthoil  in  (iermnny. 

The  period  of  existence  of  the  school  of  natural  liistory  erabrticwl 
about  the  years  between  1830  and  1850  ;  that  of  its  fame,  the  forti«*a. 
This  fame  expired  not  by  a  tfraclual  extinction,  but  .almost  at  ontv.  Tliv 
adlit  i*  iits  of  this  school  were  almost  all  men  of  pt)lilicai  euligLteniiu-ai 
and  inth'pendence.  and  observers  as  cajialile  as  clear  and  careful.  Nont*  <»f 
them  were  bi<roted  enthusiasts  (n-  fanatics.  Thouijh  a  few  of  them  tx»in- 
mitted  theoretical  and  monstrous  excesses,  this  only  shows  once  a^ain  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  almost  all  schools.  Among  these  zealots  belMnmn.! 
particularly  those  who  were  most  devoted  to  the  system  of  the  phiU»sophy 
of  nature,  and  who,  accordingly,  were  to  be  counted  substantially  followers 
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aiid  atlheifnts  of  the  latter  school,  rather  than  of  the  school  of  natural 
hiator}-,  as  e.  g.  the  fbllowers  of  the  theory  of  Pamsitisin. 

Th^new  school  was  manifestly  based  partiall)'  upon  that  of  the  phil- 
o^)pliy  of  nature.  On  its  prjictiea]  aide,  however,  it  sjjrung  (though  rather 
in  accordance  with  its  essence  than  its  demonstrable  sonrce)  from  the  more 
independent  tendency  of  Individual  professors  and  famous  pbysicianSf  ytho- 
knew  how  to  preserve  themselves  ftom  domination  by  the  omiilpotenoe  of 
the  phiioflopheis  of  nature.  On  both  sides  we  enumerate  here  the  pbysi^ 
clans  already  mentioned:  Franks  Job.  Heinr.  Autenrietb,  the  pupil  of 
Peter  Frank ;  Nasse ;  Ernst  von  Grossi  (1782-1829),  professor  in  Munich 
and  author  of  a  famous  treatise  upon  semeiology;  Ferdinand  Gottlieb 
Gmelin ;  Karl  Heinricb  Baumg&rtner  (1798-1886),  the  later  cell^tbeorlst, 
who  appeared  in  this  rdle  even  before  Schwann  (Sohlfs),  and  who  was  fh>m 
1824  olinknl  professor  in  Freiburg  ;  above  all,  however,  the  model  practi- 
tioners  'olil"  Ernst  Ludwig  Ileim  (1747-1834)  in  Berlin,  Stieglitz  and 
Peter  Krukenlierg'  i  IT^^S  18()5)  in  Halle,  the  latter  of  whom  was  equal  a» 
a  clinical  teacher  to  the  founder  of  the  so-called  school  of  natural  bistoij^ 
and,  indeed,  in  many  respects  surpassed  him. 

Krukenberic^i  therapeutic  creed  fan  u  follows:   "The  phytician  ihoald  be 

filled  witli  a  ^lioiis  reverence  towards  nature.  The  orjrnnism  is  «  whole,  and  must  be 
coutemplated  in  this  sense.  Our  Rrt  Is  undoubtedly  CHpablf  of  decisive  actif>i),  but 
let  u6  ncit  mistake  the  fuel  thnt,  in  iu<utv  cases  its  activiij  is  quite  t-upertluous,  in  very 
many  nail  and  insditquate,  in  maii.v  injarions.  Indcedt  what  virtues  are  assigned  te 
one  and  the  same  remedy !  When  we  read  these  commendations  we  sometimes  seem 
to  be  actually  stundint;  before  the  booth  of  a  monntebank  !  "  (See  Bohlfs. )  Words 
freightpd  with  fliL*  .spirit  nf  (riitli,  wliloh  cannot  be  reflected  upon  sufficiently,  an4 
which  should  be  .stored  in  the  heart  of  all  professional  enthusiasts  in  medication  ! 

In  its  special  charactor  as  the  result,  as  well  as  the  successor,  of  the 
school  of  the  philosophy  of  nature,  the  school  of  natural  hi.stor}-  —  ami 
still  more  its  founder  —  borrowed  and  adopted  a  few  abstractions  of  the 
former  school,  as  e.  g.  certain  runcies  relatino^  to  electricity'  and  certain 
cheiuical  views.  To  these  were  .id  led  some  ideas  from  Sydenham  and 
even  those  of  Puimt  l-us  snminvhat  modernized  {doubtless  as  the  result 
of  the  study  of  that  ui^^euious  physician  of  tlie  l»Jth  coulury  —  a  study 
{)rosccuted  wilii  spec  lal  assiduity*  at  this  period),  who.-^e  Tartaric  diseases 
were  already  a  sort  of  natural  family,  and  who,  accordingly,  had  already 
tjikeri  the  direction  of  natural  history.  The  most  strikino;  intluenee,  how- 
ever,  was  exerted  by  the  botanical  acquisition  of  a  new  classification,  based 
iijx>n  so-called  natural  families,  the  principle  of  which  wa.s  transferred 
inUj  patholoo;y.  That  this  principle  could  be  carried  out  only  imperfectly, 
as  well  as  that  it  was  tortured  by  individual  representatives  of  the  school 
into  au  unnatural  and  strained  position,  although  a  germ  of  good  derived 
from  observation  lay  everywhere  at  the  base  of  the  whole,  cannot  be 

1.  TIte  one  Irandredth  annivwaaiy  of  hfs  blrtli  was  celebrated  wltli  high  fesUvltiea 
In  Balle — an  evidenoe  of  his  Importaaoe  in  Lessl&g's  sense  ( 
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wondered  at,  when  we  take  into  oonsideratioa  and  oomparison  the  biatoiy 
of  other  schools. 

The  acbool  of  natural  history  was  the  expression  of  the  turn  which 
medicine  was  compelled  to  take  to  escape^  fh>m  the  after-effects  of  the 
one-sided,  ideal  or  sjstematixing  tendenc3-  of  the  18th  oentoiy  (of  which 
natural  philosophy  was  the  final  product),  and  to  enter  upon  the  realistic 
or  positive  tendency  of  science  and  culture  in  the  19th  centnij  in  both 
medicine  and  the  other  scit  nces.    It  is  in  the  most  peculiar  sense  the 
school  of  transfer  or  mediation,  historically,  between  the  two  tendeneica, 
and  therefore,  besides  systematic  and  merely  nosological  principles  of 
arrangement,  already  dtsplayg  a  great  number  of  realistic  principles.  It 
shows  eTerywherf"  its  mediatorial  position  between  the  old  traditions  and 
the  most  recent  times.    Thus,  for  the  purpose  of  careful  observation,  it 
fostered,  indeed,  the  ancient  Hipi>ocratic  diajrnosis  and  metho<l,  by  which 
it  preserved  its  connexion  with  the  earlier  medicine,  and  which  the  later 
school  of  natnral  seicnco  almost  entirely  set  aside.    In  addition,  however, 
it  c'ultivat»Ml  considcralily  the  {tliysical,  and  particularly  tin.'  microscopic 
diagnosis  adopted  from  France,    indeed  this  sclmol  ^ivt-  a  decisive  im- 
piil<o  to  microscopic  in vcstiiialion  in  general,  so  that  ^'ir(•ho^v.  one  of  its 
scions,  slliJs^'<^ue^tl^•   founded   upon  it  his  cellular  pathology,  uu<l  thus 
elevated  the  microscope  to  the  fundamental  instrument  in  pathology  .and 
pathological  anatomy.    It  also  ai>propriatt'tl  chemiRtry  and  patholoijicai 
anatomv.  without,  however,  making  the  latter  the  main  foundation  of  menl- 
ical  science  and  treatment,  and  without  completely  uverhHjkini:  tlie  dy- 
namic eleiuent.       riiy^ics  or  mechanics,  on  the  other  hand,  it  entirely  mn?. 
lected. '    it  wu:>  too  not  yet  enlireh-  exact,  though  it  concealed  within 
itself  the  germ  of  that  excellence  and  planted  it  in  the  field  of  medicine, 
inasmuch  as  it  "considered  medicine  a  part  of  the  natural  sciences  and, 
accordingly,  strove  to  cultivate  it  by  the  same  method*'  fh>m  which  the 
roots  of  exact  investigation  drew  their  nourishment.   In  therapeutics  the 
school  of  natural  history  performed  eminent  service,  and,  indeed,  it  was 
the  pioneer  in  a  new  S3'stem  of  therapeutics  and  practice.   It  did  not  sink 
into  "scientific"  medicine,  and  was  unable  to  find  satisfaction  in  purely 
expectant)  symptomatic,  pbysico-mechanical  treatment 

The  school  too  found  its  characteristic  bond  of  union  less  in  a  system, 
than  in  the  more  external  force  of  the  nosological  principle  which  it  ac- 
cepted.  Its  founder, 

JouANK  LuKAs  Scuo,VLEiN  (179B-1864)  of  Bambeig, 

bad  pursued  his  studies  in  LaDdsfaot,  Warxbur^r.  f  M  ningen  and  Jena  from  the  jear 
and  in  ISp)  Ketlled  as  a  privatdocent  in  Wiirzburg.  By  the  next  year  he 
liccatnr'  a  profp-snr  in  the  latter  city  whcif  he  remained  until  1S.'^2,  in  «h"t  h  yenr, 
half  coin|»elled  by  his  onli'^htened  views  in  p<ilitics,  he  emigrated  to  Zurich,  where  he 
pa^.sed  the  period  of  his  greatest  fame.  Here  he  remained  until  1840,  when,  tired 
of  Swiw  repnblicaniBot,  he  wont  to  Berlin  to  become  •  professor,  phymdanHO* 
ordinary  and  ministerial  cooneellor,  and  to  reap  (although  as  Fauny  BeMeV 
Mendelssohn  relates,  he  was  very  rnde)  greater  exlemal,  and  particularly  greater 
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peenniAry  aucceiB,  than  be  could  have  attained  in  little  Switserland.  He  made 
CCreater  and  greater  oonceuions  to  the  dominant  French  school,  and  finallj  voluntarily 

vacated  his  place  to  the  latter,  in  order  to  live  until  the  close  of  his  life  in  retirement 
in  his  native  city.  whtM  r-  he  -^aw  his  sv^teni  superseded.    This  retirement  at  the  right 
time,  as  well  as  the  fjiet  that  Kchonleiii  hun>olf  wrote  nothin«x  except  his  inaiipurnl 
thesis  on  '*  Hirnmetamorphose  "  (1810)  and  a  i)aper  on  the  tri|ile  phosphates,  (nrni^li 
rare  evidence  of  practical  judgment  and  self-restraint  on  tiie  part  of  a  university 
'teacher.  These  virtuea,  so  far  as  he  did  not  possess  them  ori>;innll3  (ubich  was  very 
Ja^ly  the  case),  he  may  have  acquired  particularly  in  SwitKerland,  the  land  of 
tpracrical  world ly-wisdom  and  practical  tendencies.   I'he  lack  of  anj  book  from  bis 
ipen  could  only  increase  the  number  of  his  hearers,  and  the  heightened  impresiiion  of 
his  living  words  was  thereby  nttatned  to  n  defrvee  which  Jtumerdtm  editions  of  a 
written  treatise  could  not  have  accoui|»ii.-lieii.    '1  he  .subhlance  of  iiiti  (iectrines,  how- 
ever, is  found  in  his  clinical  lectures  at  tiie  Charile,  edited  by  Guteibock  in  1842. 
A»  a  clinical  teacher  and  practittoner  Schdnlein  was  one  of  the  gr(  atest  men  of  our 
'Century.   His  only  son  Philipp  died  of  climatic  fever  at  the  nge  of  22  at  Cape 
Palmas  during  a  journey  in  Africa.    Gust.  Nachtigal  (1834-1886)  died  of  theiiame 
disease,  and  is  also  buried  at  the  same  place.  —  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that 
.Schdnlein  discovered  the  Achorion  Schoenleinii  (1839)  and  the  Acams  folliculorum. 

Sch2)nlem*8  doctrine  of  disease  is  foQtided  ia  many  respects  upon 
•earlier  ideas,  particularly  those  of  Autenrieth  and  Stark  (or  rather  on  the 
dissertation  of  Stark^s  brother),  and  is  on  the  whole  decidedly  ontdlogtcal, 
though  in  particulars  it  is  never  held  and  carried  out  with  inflexibility,  a 
•quality  not  characteristic  of  its  inventor.  Discoveries  in  pathological 
ftnatom}'  he  regarded  e.  g.  not  as  the  results  of  previous  disease^  but  as  the 
•concrete  expression  of  the  abstract,  independent  entity,  "disease",  whose 
relation  to  the  organism  he  looked  upon  as  that  of  a  parasite  sojourning 
temporarily  in  it,  as  a  foreign  organism  in  the  originally  simple  organism 

—  Paracelsus  spoke  of  a  microcosm  within  a  microcosm  —  which  in  dis- 
eases of  the  skin  e.  g.  blooms,  deposits  its  fhiit  in  the  granary  of  the  body 
etc.,  etc.  In  contrast  with  this  botanical  parallel,  Schoenlein  further  dis- 
tinguished the  indeitendent  development  of  a  disease  as  a  kind  of  equiv- 
ocal  generation  of  infusoria,  which  brought  about  disease  by  means  of 
infection,  but  as  a  true  generation  of  a  new  individual  disease.  Against 
thi.s  entity,  disease,  pressing  in  (torn  without,  the  body  (as  with  Paracelsus) 
tiiids  itself  constantly  in  a  state  of  defence.  If  this  defence  is  successful, 
the  body  is  healthy,  or  as  ScbiUilein  sa}-^ :  health  is  the  balance,  or  better 
still  tlio  prci)onderance  of  the  egoistic  principle  against  the  planetary,  a 
definition  which  conceals  a  certain  sympathy  with  the  views  of  Paracelsus. 
Again,  however,  disease  is  the  expression  of  the  "reaction"  of  the  organism 

—  the  fundamental  constituents  of  which  are  *'zoogen",  blood  and  nervous 
tissue  —  against  the  inroads  of  the  entity,  disease.  Fever  in  particular 
manifests  itself  as  such  a  reaction,  and  accordingly  cssontiaiity  does  not 
belong  to  it,  for  it  is  not  a  disease,  and  is  to  be  considered,  both  in  itself 
•and  in  its  form,  as  tncrely  an  expression  of  the  degree  in  which  the  system 
.reacts  against  the  local  lesion,  and  opposes  the  hostile  exciter  of  disease. 
The  fever  is  synochal  when  the  reaction  is  too  stiong,  torpid  when  this  is 
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too  weak,  and  it  is  called  erethitic  when  the  reaction  and  the  foioe  of  the 
ii^ary  are  equally  balanced.  The  crieee,  in  case  tbej  are  general,  follow 
only  through  the  perspiration  and  the  urine,  but  when  they  are  local  they 
manifest  themselves  in  numerous  ways,  through  all  the  other  evacuations. 
What  Scbt^nlein  says  in  this  last  respect  of  critical  haemorrhages  reminds 
US  at  once  of  the  views  of  Stahl. 

"If  the  BUlgect  is  younc  critical  bemorrhnccs  tak''  pinee  easily  from  the  chest 
or  from  the  nosp,  bf>0R«<5e  in  these  years  pnrtif-nlnrly  fh<»  blood  fli>vis  to  the  (:ht->t  and 
tlie  heiiti.  On  the  other  luuif}.  in  old  jienpl.-  ha  ttiorrbagf^s  occur  rendily  Iroin  the 
anus,  because  at  this  period  ot  liie  the  bioud  tiows  readily  downwaid.  Sex  too  has  bd 
tnllaeiice  upon  the  kind  of  hemorrhage.  Moreover  in  young  ^ui>jectii,  piirticiilatty  in 
synocbal  diseaites  above  the  diaphrnicm,  natal  lueiDorrbaires  are  frequent'*  (this  recalls 
•Bordeu's  doctrine  of  the  pulse),  *'but  in  disensed  below  the  diuphrniim  they  occur 
from  the  nasal  fos^a  of  tfie  samp  aide.  e.  g.  in  inflummation  of  the  liver,  from  thi^ 
rijiht  fossa.  In  females  hiPmorrbages  ensue  from  the  sexunl  orjrans.  even  in  (iise«i?e» 
ubuve  the  diaphragm.  Individuals  beyond  maturity  bleed  from  the  rectum. 
Hemorrhages  (Vom  the  lungs,  the  stomach  and  the  urinary  parsages,  if  either  too 
•mall  or  too  larice,  are  for  the  most  part  neither  critical  nor  salutary.  Local  crises 
of  the  organs  of  secretion  appear  only  in  diseases  of  theise  organs  themselves,  or  of 
those  orirans  which  8t;uni  in  connexion  with  ihem.  Thus  in  inflnmmation  of  the  liver 
bilious  tluxes  nrisp :  in  inliamnuition  of  the  spleen,  vomiting  of  blood  If.  however, 
the  diiiease  fastens  upon  an  organ  which  presides  over  no  secretion,  the  local  crisis 
wmdsts  in  an  alteration  in  the  Ibnctions  of  the  part,  e.  g.  wbeo  the  brain  is  affecied 
the  crisis,  in  coiiseqaence  of  the  importance  of  the  injured  part,  is  a  fever*crisis,  bat 
the  deep  sleep  may  still  be  considered  a  local  crisis.  In>ei/iirrs  of  the  ganplionic 
nervous  system,  convulsions,  0.  g.  in  hysterical  persons,  arc  the  change  of  fooetion 

(See  Wunderliphl. 

Natural  liislorv  ptofR-r  is  first  manifested  in  the  '*iiaturai"  clftssifica- 
ti(ni  of  discuse.s,  wliirh  arc  (fividetl  into  ciasaes,  familios  and  sf>pcies  or 
kiDiliii.  like  the  platite  with  de  Caudollc      These  cla.s.ses  livai  the  uames : 

1.  Morphea  ;  II  Hamatosen  j  III.  >ieurosea,  to  which  the  -^ypbiliden  ' 
are  annexed. 

Class  I.  consists  of  those  diseases  in  which  the  "  zoogen  "  ^ao  arbitrarily  assumed 
fnndamental  constituent  of  the  living  body)  is  altered,  and  it  is  divided  into  the 
following  families:  1.  Dysmorphen,  or  congenital  malformations;  3.  TberomorpheB, 
or  formations  like  the  lower  animals;  3.  Hypertrophieen ;  4.  Atropbieen;  6.  Stcnoicn* 

6.  Ectopieen  ;  7.  Wumlen. 

Class  II.  conlaini^  diseases  arising  from  change.^  in  the  blood  :  I  Fryihrogen: 

2.  Phlogosen;  H.  Neurophlogoseu ;  4.  'J'yphen;  :">.  Cyanosen ;  (i.  Uiimorrbugie;  7. 
-Katarrhe;  8.  Rheumatismen;  9.  Erysipelaceen;  10.  Jmpetigenes;  11.  Skropliela; 
12.  Toberkein ;  13.Phtlsen;  1 4.  Colliquationen ;  16.  Hydropaieen ;  l6.Dyschymosea; 
17.  Arihritiden;  18.  Garcinomen. 

Class  III.  is  composed  of  disturbances  of  the  nervous  tissue :  1.  Intermittenles; 
2.  Neuralgien  ;  'A.  Neurosen. 

That  the  forrinL'^  diseases  into  genera  and  species  must  develop  much 
arbitrarines.s  is  evident  from  the  names  of  the  various  classes.  Tims  e.  g. 
cancer  of  the  liver  falls  into  tlu'  family  of  *'Tui)erkeln";  chl  irosi-^,  into 
that  of  "Cyanosen";  pjanurene  of  the  uterus,  among  the  "Neurophlojiosen", 
and  cholera  among  the  "Katarrhe"!    Nevertheleaa  the  sobool  of  ScbOoleia 
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btooght  fbrward  a  flluurper  individualizing  and  cliafaoterization  of  tlio 
diffemnt  diaeaaeS}  as  morbid  processes  of  development  of  esaentiat  pbe- 
noaena  remaining  identical  in  each  individual  case. 

In  therapeutics  SchDniein  was  free  from  extremes,  and  for  his  age 
♦specially  free  from  decided  activity,  in  that  he  set  aside  the  exciting 
method  of  treatment  of  Brown  and  ROschlaub  and  intulcated  respect  fgr 
tbe  BO-called  critical  efforts  of  the  body.  He  also  toned  down  the  ener- 
getic venesection  of  a  Marcus  into  a  mild,  antiphlogistic  treatment,  but 
yet  in  any  giv«»n  case  did  not  recoil  from  enerrretic  procedures.  Among 
other  methods.  SchOnlein  laid  stre^^s  aj^ain  upon  mineral  .sj)rii)<:s  more  than 
had  been  done.  If  too.  on  the  wht)le,  lie  kept  liimscif  free  from  absolute 
faith  in  dru«rs,  sliil  he  believed  in  a  therapeutics,  and  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  tilt'  most  iin[)(>rtant  prnctit ioners  of  our  ccntury,  resembliug  iu  many 
respects  the  Kn^^^liish  pliysieians. 

Schrmlein  ha<l  the  ijood  rortnne  and  the  address  to  receive  and  to 
educate  a  number  of  (Muinent  pupils,  who  honored  him  in  their  hearts  mid 
reflected  upon  hiai  a  [lortiou  of  their  own  fame,  lie,  however,  accepteil 
the  calling  and  duties  of  nn  academic  teacher  most  conscientiously,  con- 
siderin^r  his  position  created  by  no  means  for  himseli  but  for  the  benefit 
of  his  pupils.  Nor  did  he  regard  the  reputation  wliifli  he  attained  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  a  lucrative  private  practice,  though  the  latter  nevertlie- 
less  fell  to  his  lot  and  pri'sented  him  with  rich  rewards. 

One  of  the  best  known  and  most  important  of  his  pupils  was  the  ever 
zealous  Karl  Canstatt  (1807-1850)  of  Regensburg,  professor  in  Krlangeii, 
who  was  carried  otl  prcmutureiy  by  consumption.    His  "Jahresbericht" 
preserves  the  memory  of  his  name,  while  his  "Handbuch  dcr  meilicinischen 
Klinik,"  2d.  edition,  Erlangen,  1847,  deserves  to  be  studied  even  to-day 
and  to  serve  as  a  model  of  instruction.    We  need  disregard  only  its  noso- 
logical, antiquated  arrangement,  wbicli  necessarily  appears  artificial,  often 
strained  and  in  fact  incompiebensible,  bat  yet  does  no  liarm  to  tbe  sub- 
stance of  tbe  work,  wbicb  considers  patbological  anato]u\ ,  ph\ sical  diag- 
nosis etc.,  and  fnrnisbes  a  good  system  of  tberapentics,  save  tbat  it  is  often 
tqp  mucb  of  a  compilation.   It  malies  numerous  concessions  to  tbe  ana- 
tomical tendency  and  to  tbe  doctrine  of  erases. 
Canstatt'i  noBoIogieal  arrangenent  is  as  follows: 
I.  Morphological  part  of  the  clinic.   Elementarj  forma  of  disease. 
II.  Speci6c  morbid  processes. 

»  ff.  First  olftSB.  I.  Order:  apecilie  exantticmatous  processes.    2.  Order: 

malsriona  disoasea.  B.  Order:  Typhna.  4.  Order:  Atmoapheric  dis- 
easea  (diseases  due  to  takinj;  cold,  Cholosen).  5.  Order:  Di  sea  pes  due 
to  ntiimnl  poisons.  Ajipendix;  To.xicoses  and  dcv  oloiunenlal  difieaaea. 
G.  Order:  Cliroiiic  (ii^i'iist'f  ^Srpbilis,  Lepra.  I'licu  Poloiiicn ). 

b.  Second  class.     Const  it  utioual  dygcrasia*  (Scorbutus,  Werlhof's  disease 
or  pur])ura  Incniorrliagica  etc.) 
111.  Special  local  palholugj. 
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I.  IH«eMet  of  tke  liead.  1.  Prolegomena  to  fvatbolofgr  and  tbflrmpemticib, 
2.  Elementary  forme  of  dieeaaee  of  the  head.  I.  Esptrtiopij*  U. 
Atrophy.    III.  Amemia  and  bjdnemia.  IV.  Hypenamia,  Staaii^  In* 

flaminat.iori  Ptc. 
II.  Disea-seK  of  the  spinal  cord. 

III.  Topographical  pathology  of  individual  nerves  and  iieive  districts. 

IV.  Diseasee  of  the  air-t»s8«gee. 

V.  Dieeaaea  of  the  orgaoe  of  circulation. 
VI.  Diseaeet  of  the  arteries  and  vdos. 
VII.  Diseases  of  the  clivlopoetic  Mj'stem. 
VI  n.  Diseases  of  the  uropoetic  system, 
IX.  Diseases  of  the  genital  system. 
X.  Diaeaees  of  the  peritoneum. 
XI.  Diaeaees  of  the  external  integument. 
Hydrophobia,  glanders,  syphilis,  and  gonorrhoea  look  curiously  enough,  aceonl- 
ing  to  our  present  views,  in  the  class  of  COSmic  diseases,  nnd  jaundice  amofig  tbe 
constitutional  tlyHcrasia?!   Canstatt's  " Kraukheiten  dee  hdheren  Alters"  (1839) 
should  also  be  mentioned. 

Very  popular  too  in  its  day  was  the  "Lebrboch  der  speciellen  Noto* 
logie  UDd  Tberapie",  1845-48,  of 

CoNBAD  HsiNBtcH  FucHS  (1803-1855)  of  Bamberg, 

professor  in  Gdttingen.  whose  classifieation  of  diseases  dszes  one  with  its  uncommon 
names,  e.  g.  Hiimopexieen  for  diseases  charactenT^ed  by  increased  coagulability  of 
the  blood:  Phlosrose  and  Krysipelaceen ;  Parnkrision,  for  the  diseases  of  secretiot. 
amoni;  which  fij^ure  Uydrochysen  and  Chyiuu2eiiiieen ;  Hamatophtiioren  ^Typbui 
etc.)  {  Dyscrasien  with  Chymoplanien,  Kahochy mien,  Phy  matosen,  Carcinoeen  and 
Phtisen  etc.  Fuchs  eigoyed  especial  reputation  as  a  dermatologist,  in  which  capaciij, 
as  iu  evorvtliing  ehw,  he  proceeded  to  daasify  diseases  after  the  method  of  natural 
history.  His  "liehrbuch",  with  if.s  curious  nomenclature  and  arrBnirement,  ror!nins 
some  good  and  acute  observations,  diagnosis,  etiolopy  ?ind  tin  ruiitutics.  1  he  is^t 
subject  is  treated  even  much  better  than  in  luany  uioie  compl-ehen^i\e  ltiin<ibook&  ot 
the  school  of  the  natural  sciences.  In  this  book  on  diseases  of  the  skin,  in  its  dsy 
so  famous,  he  divides  these  diieases  into:  Rheumatic  efantfaemata  (among  which 
WL  t  e  Flnssflecken  and  Oiraffenausschlag) ;  Gastric  enanthemata  and  exanthemata 
(aplithic.  erythema,  urticaria,  phlyctfenosin) :  Smp^morrhopf n  fcnei.H,  coniedonen. 
acne  I  ;  Ararpaj  (Fruit  or  amorpha.  Irntiiro.  chloasma,  argyria,  pityriasis);  Polr- 
carpa* ;  Monocarpa;;  Kudeiiformen ,  Schariachfonuen ;  Blatternformen.  Meases 
belongs  in  the  class  of  Blennorrhoen.  The  character  of  the  '^Acarp  ie  '  fnmily  isss 
IbUows:  "Paracrisis  of  the  parts  of  the  skin  which  secrete  the  pigment  or  the  epider« 
Diis;  sometimes  merely  the  formation  of  pigment,  sometimes  that  of  the  epidermis 
only,  is  incrra^pd  "  ere,  Chnracterisf  ic*  of  the  family-  of  "  Polyoarf  f»»  "  "  Par.Tf  ri?«>- 
in  which  the  abnormal  products  i  exudates^  of  the  entis  are  retained  between  it  urd 
the  epidermis  in  the  form  of  pupuleii,  ve^iclei>,  pustules,  and  uumerou^,  u«^u«tiy 
slightly  developed  fruits  of  these  germinate  upon  a  common  soil"  etc.'^At  that  time, 
as  we  may  judge  from  these  short  extracts,  greater  importance  was  laid  upon  the 
constitutional  origin  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  than  is  done  by  the  school  o(  Bcbra  at 
the  present  day. 

A  pupil  and  asaistant  of  ScbOnleiii  was  Dr  F.  Simoa  in  Berlio,  who 
died  at  an  curly  age. 

Karl  Fbibdbicu  Marcus,  Jb.  (1802-1856),  professor  in  Wiinboig, 
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aoqoired  as  emiaent  repatatioD  as  a  clialcian  and  diagnoatieiati,  thoagh  he 
became  blind. 

OoTTraiED  EiSBNMANir  (1795-1867)  of  WUncbuig,  in  spite  of  his 
dassificatioa,  was  a  distingntshed  observer  and  a  good  therapeutist.  He 
discussed  in  monographs  several  ^'Families'*,  e.g.  the  vegetative  diseases 
in  1835,  the  fhmilles  of  Typhen,  Pyren  etc. 

G.  L.  BiTTBtcH  (1815-1859),  professor  in  Eriangen,  the  famous  syphil- 
ograpber  and  oUnician,  who  specially  developed  the  subject  of  visceral 
syphilis,  and  partionlariy  its  pathological  anatomy,  wrote,  among  others,  on 
the  family  Syphilis.  Bernard  Mohr  (died  1849)  in  Wunburg  also  belonged 
to  this  .school,  as  well  as  the  physiologist  and  pathologist  C.  H.  Schnlts- 
Scbultasenstein  (1798-1871)  in  Berlin,  who  was  still  a  half-follower  of  the 
school  of  the  philosophy  of  nature  (Lehrbnch  der  allgem.  Krankheitslehre; 
Die  natUrlichen  Famllien  der  Krankheiten  etc.). 

The  diagnostician  of  the  school  was  A.  Siebert,  professor  in  Jena, 
whose  tx>ok  ("Technik  der  medicinischen  Diagnostik",  1844  and  1845,  con- 
tinued by  a  <*Diagnostik  der  Krankheiten  des  Unterleibs'^  1855)  discussed 
at  length,  and  from  the  stand-point  of  natural  history,  both  general  and 
special  diagnosis,  and  was  distinguished  by  great  excellence  in  particulars 
combined  with  much  oddity  and  mannerism  in  general  style.  The  latter 
peculiarity  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  extract. 

"  Friend !  I  am  rittiog  is  a  mountain  cot:  my  window  looks  out  upon  a  mirror^ 
like  sen,  and  Roodly  mountains,  of  elegant  form,  supply  the  background  etc.  Mean, 
while  we  have  to  thank  you  pbysiolOKt*ts  for  the  best  part  of  what  we  know  and  can 

make  use  of.  Where,  however,  is  your  exactness?  What  wns  exact  to  you  fifty 
years  aj^o,  is  not  so  now,  and  him,  who  now  look?!  around  with  the  fet'Hng  of  a  lord 
from  his  petty  mole-hill,  the  pioneer  of  half  a  century  later  looks  down  upon  as  a 
waoderer  upon  the  clud^  uf  tbo  luarslt."  Of  the  diagnostician  Siebert  demands : 
"  The  dia|{;ttOBtician  must  accustom  himself  to  the  governroent  of  all  bis  morul  and 
physiiiul  pntbemata.  He  must  keep  bis  senses  sharpened,  and  espeeiallj  must  be  * 
regard  the  relatives  of  the  patient  with  a  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Nothing 
should  be  undertaken  re<rnrdi^K  the  sick  which  can  make  their  BunVi  itiKS  worse,  but 
in  jenernl  we  shonW  treat  thorn  a;*  far  as  pnssihlf  with  indulgence  '* —  a  piece  of  aih  ice 
well  wiirth  consideration.  *'  Do  not  queistiou  half-grown  maidens  on  things  which 
they  cannot  and  should  not  know.  Boys  and  girls  and  young  perMons  often  cannot 
be  brought  to  speak  until  those  under  whose  surveillance  (!)  tbey  are  placed  have  gone 
away  " — and  many  similar  precepts.  AccordiniK  to  his  27th  precept,  the  physician 
must  lie  calm  and  earnest,  gentle  and  firm,  but  in  all  cases  sympathetic." 

From  this  school  sprung  also  Heinrich  Haeser,  the  widely  famous 
medical  historian,  particularly  eminent  fbr  his  history  of  epidemic  diseases, 
and  the  author  of  many  excellent  works,  all  of  which  are  composed  from 
the  philosophical  (pmgmatischen)  stand-point,  and  devote  but  little  atten- 
tion to  the  history  of  culture.  His  "Lebrbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Medicin 
and  der  epidemisohen  Krankheiten",  3d.  edition,  1875-1882,  written 
largely  from  original  sources,  with  the  greatest  erudition  and  devoting 
more  attention  to  bibliography  than  the  work  of  Sprengel,  has  secured  a 
very  wide  circulation. 
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Haeser  (born  in  Borne  in  18tl,  died  ia  Breslau  in  1885)  was  sooces- 
sively  a  professor  in  Jena  (he  gradaated  here  in  1834),  Oreiftwald  and 
Breslau  (1863).   In  liis  day  he  was  classed  among  the  so-called 

Parasitists, 

that  is  anioiiii  UuiL  seution  of  SchOnlein's  jHipils  who  considered  diseases 
iioiiuine  second  oigatiisins  in  the  diseased  body,  generateil,  devolopinjr  and 
ilyinjj;.  the  l:ujt  eitlier  of  themselves,  i.  e.  through  the  activity  of  tlie  nudher 
orgaiiisiii,  or  by  the  power  ol'  drugs.  In  case  of  recovery  they  were  ^in>- 
posed  to  l)e  removed  bv  the  critsis  as  corpses  of  disease,  and  they  were  t-veu 
regarded  as  capable  of  sickness  in  themselves. 

Schdulein,  about  the  clo&e  of  the  thirtiea,  wae  the  tirst  clear  supporter  of  tite 
piirasitie  th«ory  in  nanj  diieniet,  a  theory  inaaiturated  bj  Bwbi'b  discoverx  of  f be 
funxoid  natnre  of  miiseardine  (demonstrated  bj  Lebert  in  all  tiiisnea  of  (be  silkworin), 
and  now  popularized  by  the  discovery  of  the  bacilli  etc. 

Among  those  who  elaborated  this  portion  of  SchCnlein*8  doctrine 
belonged  the  "Ideal  Parasitisi",  Haeser's  teacher,  Karl  Wilhelm  Slaik 
(1787-1845),  professor  in  Jena,  ordinary  physician  of  Karl  August  after 

the  death  of  his  father,  and  himself  the  father  of  the  famous  archfeol<^8t 
of  Heidelberg,  Karl  Heinhard  Stark  (1800-1882).  He  was  tl>e  author 
of  a  treatise  entitled  ''Allgetm  ine  I'athologie  oder  aligemeine  Xaturiehre 
der  Krankheit".  Robert  Volz  (180G-18S2).  chief  medical  counsellor  in 
Karlsruhe  and  finally  a  member  of  the  derraan  Board  of  Health,  and 
Ferd,  Jahn,  ordinari'  ph3-sician  in  Meiningen  ('-System  der  Physiatrik  oder 
der  hippokratischen  Medlcin).  who  accepted  the  existence  of  a  natural 
healing  power,  which  always  acted  suitably  against  the  parasitic  ''disease" 
(Physiatrist). 

An  utterly  fantastic  direction  was  taken  by 

Carl  Richakd  Hofma.n.v  rditd  IH.jI)  in  Erlaugeu  and  Wiirzburg. 
then  medical  counsellor  iu  lower  Bavaria,  in  his  ''Vergleichende  Ideal- 
pathologie  . 

He  deHues  disease  as  "  au  ideal  orgHniBm,  which  must  stand  in  harmunj  weh 
the  real  organisms,  and  holds  that  the  former  develops  after  an  abnormal  ^pe, 
regardinje  it  as  a  reversion  to  a  lower  icrade,  i>o  that  the  abnOTmality  of  the  diteete* 

of  man  may  be  found  normal  in  beat^tn. 

"  Rhachiti.s  consists  in  an  unwinding;  ( Herausschlinsunp)  from  ibe  totality  ot 
h'lnian  lif'p.  aw]  n  frpf,  indepf^ndenf  representation,  of  the  ideas  of  the  itivprt*»br»te 
animal.  Jn  rhaclntis  man  endeavors  to  change  Inmself  into  a  ^oft  animal  or 
moUuak  (!).  Chlorosis  is  the  chrysalid  transformation  of  the  baman  being;  men- 
struation is  the  same  as  mouliinfC  in  the  lower  animals ;  the  phthisical  is  the  Itumsn 
sylph  (!  !j.  Tiout  is  a  revival  in  men  of  the  mures  articu  la  res  (Gelenkmnu^er  i.  re 
generation  through  the  joint);.  Ha'morrboids  are  not  varices,  hut  crooked,  anin^al 
limbs,  crookpd  intestinal  limbs  (!!!  I  The  cniMn  rnns  dyscrnsia  rnnpipts  in  the«  ftV>rt 
of  the  orpinism  to  );o  apart  apain  into  the  oppo>ition  of  >tock  and  polypi."  This 
iii  Qous(;use,  everyone  thinks  involuntarily;  still  there  is  method  in  it.  We  mnrt 
certainly  aeree  with  Marx  when  be  says :  "  There  are  books,  like  the  one  before  o». 
wlii(  li  ii  liiiit  of  no  criticism  from  the  stand-point  of  searching  consideration."  (See 
Koblfs,  "  Die  med.  Rlassiker  Dentschlands,"  p.  S96). 
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Tliiit  such  ui'liitrary  aud  absurd  ideas  cMiiialled  the  inaddest  whimsies 
of  the  philosophers  of  nature  is  quite  manifest.  It  would  be  amazing  that 
such  things  could  have  been  done  in  our  a<re,  if  the  preceding  history  liad 
not  shown  thai  our  centur}'  has  avoided  theoretical  ujonstrosities  quiiu  a» 
little  as  any  of  the  earlier  ages. 

Opponents  of  the  school  of  natural  histor}'  on  the  side  of  the  pkil- 
o«oph3'  of  nature  sprung  up  in  Conradi,  G.  W.  8!charlaQ,  Lehrs  and  Ring' 
seiB.  The  latter  called  SchOnlein,  a(Wr  bis  death,  a  plagiarist  The 
weightiest  opponent  however,  was  Rod.  Hermann  Ijotze  (1817-1881)  in 
Onttingen  (called  to  Berlin  before  his  death),  a  physician  and  philosopher, 
and  as  such  a  follower  of  Herbart,  who  appeared  as  a  special  opponent  of 
Stark.  Besides  these,  the  following  pliysicians  combateil  both  the  nataral 
philosophical  and  natural  historical  theories,  though  only  substantially, 
and  not  by  direct  opposition,  like  those  Jnst  mentioned.  A.  F.  Scbtll 
(died  1839,  AUgemetne  Pathologic,  1840,  published  by  V.  A.  Riecke)  in 
Tiibingen,  who  spoke  in  behalf  of  Knglish  medicine  or  rather  of  "Irrita- 
tion**; Julius  Xofgel  (1814-1880)  of  Wunsledel,  professor  in  Giessen  and 
Bubseqnently  in  Halle  (Pathol.  Anat.  des  menschl.  Korpers,  1845 ;  Aniei' 
tung  der  qualit  und  quantit.  Anal3*se  des  Hams,  in  conjunction  with 
Ncuhaner),  and  Karl  Kwald  Hasse  (born  ISIO,.  professor  in  Leipsic, 
Ihidt'lhcrir  and  OJHtingcn  (Anatomische  Heschrcibung  der  Krankheiten 
der  Circulations-  und  Kespirationsorgane.  IS41  ;  Krankheiten  des  Nerven- 
s^'Stems  in  Virchow's  "Haiidbuch  der  Pathologic"),  who  were  firmly  rooted 
in  the  system  of  natural  history.  After  the  earlier  J.  L.  Casper  (179G- 
18(14),  C  J.  Jiorinser  (died  1853),  the  latter  with  an  excellent  l)ook  on  the 
thcorv  of  disoasos  of  the  lungs  Adolf  Miihry  {1810-1SS8)  in 

Hanover  (  MarstelluiiLa^n  nlid  AnsichU'ii  /.iir  \'ergleichung  der  Mcdicin  in 
Frankreich,  Kiij-land  und  J>eutschland,  and  the  Rerlin  practitioner 

I*.  J.  IMiilipp  ['/.UY  Diajrnostik  der  Liin«ren-  und  ITcizkrankhcitcu  mittelst 
physsicalischc'r  /cii-lu-n  etc.,  1830).  witli  otiu-rs.  reuiaini'd  as  it  were  mere 
skirmisher*?,  tlicy  prepared  the  way  lor  the  I'rencli  school  dl*  pathological 
anatomy  and  tliaiiuosis.  now  coming  forward  in  place  of  the  sciiool  of  Jiat- 
ural  history.  An  ollshoot  of  the  latter  school  in  (jerinany,  like  the  l)ublin 
School  in  Kngland,  was  the  so-called 

k.  New  Vieniia  Sehool/ 

which  aided  the  French  system  to  obtain  complete  domination  in  (icnnan 
medicine.  The  chief  representatives  of  this  school  labored  iiuietly.  after 
the  method  ot"  their  model,  while  the  preceding  school  was  in  its  full  glory, 
but  without  being  able  at  first  to  obtain  any  extendc<l  intluence.    This  was 

1.  Wolf,  in  his  lKH)k  **Zw  Getebiclite  der  Wiener  I  nlverslliit"  il«83s  .says  that 
tlii*<  iniivcr'^ity  stoud  for  a  eeiititry  nnd  a  lintf  under  the  intluence  <»f  the  .Icstiits, 
and  then  for  three  quai-tprs  of  a  century,  until  1»4k,  was  a  mere  traiiinin  S(  hoti! 
for  olticials.  13i)fore  the  latter  year  the  medical  faculty  alone  rendered  any 
service  to  genuine  science. 
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not  aucomplislietl  until  it  had  found  in  K.  A.  Wunderlich  (181 5-1 877)  of 
Sulz-on-the-Neckar,  the  panegyrist  as  well  as  critic  of  French  medicioe,  an 
enthusiastic  herald  in  Germany  proper  (1811). 

A  connexion  between  the  nftw  Vienna  school  ami  the  old  s^chool  of  th«:-  18th 
century,  di8tingui&be(l  in  its  day  for  its  soberneBS  and  its  tiippocintic  lendeni-ie*.  Is 
not  directljr  demfmatmblfi.  At  most  it  ii  m&fiifiBM  that  eertun  comoios  poinit  of 
both  remained,  ineemuch  ae  the  active  teachen  of  Vienna,  with  few  exce|itioa«i 
kept  tbemaelvee  tolerably  free  from  the  sjetema  which  flourished  in  the  first  third  of 
our  own  century,  and  practised  a  comparatively  simplf  o'dA'ipnnn  therapeutics. 
This  w!i.s  the  case  with  the  famous  clinician  Job.  VhI.  von  HiUlebntndt  '  17<»:^-l*^l'*i' 
the  successor  of  Dr.  Nord  (who  tauj^ht  after  the  departure  of  Frank  from  IbOo  to 
1811)  and  Job.  Nep.  Edler  von  Baimsnn  (died  1847;  the  8on4o>law  of  Stifft),  wbo 
was  a  professor  in  the  university  from  1H12,  succeeded  Bildebrandt  in  If'lH,  and 
dietinplisbed  himself  as  well  by  clear,  convincing  views,  as  by  hi»  freedom  from  the 
abuse  of  venesection,  so  flourishing  at  that  period,  and  in  general  by  his  exptctani 
treatment  (Handbuch  der  spec.  mod.  Patholoiiip  und  Tberapie.  fith  edition,  1839?. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  "Allgemeitie  Krankenhnus"  by  Guntner,  who  held  the 
position  until  1887.  The  same  was  the  cbkb  with  the  alieadj  mentioned  Ign.  Bud. 
Bisehoff  von  Altenstem  at  the  "Josephsakademie  "  (Grund»&tse  znr  Erkehotniss  vad 
Behandlung  der  £nt/Undungen  und  der  Fieber,  2d  edition,  18H0),  and  with  A.  J.  von 
Wawruch,  but  particularly  with  Dr.  SchifTner,  director  of  the  "AUgemeine  Kranken- 
hnus" from  !H:n-18J8,  who  represented  in  tin-  twenties  the  traditional  iherspent'cs 
of  the  uld  school.  Pathological  aiiatuuiv  viaa  at  that  time  represented  by  Hiermaxer, 
whom,  as  he  was  addicted  to  druDkenncss.  Dr.  Jobann  Wagner  (died  183-1),  origin* 
ally  his  assistant,  sacceeded  in  the  professorship  in  1829. 

An  assistant  of  the  last-mentioned  physician  from  1829  was  Kari, 
Baion  von  Rokitaosky  (bom  1804,  retired  1875,  died  July  2^  1878')  of 
Koniggi^ts  in  Bohemia,  one  of  the  famous  founders  of  a  new  school  which 
at  once  extended  its  ideas  over  all  Germany,  and,  indeed,  exetcised  an  in- 
fluence upon  all  foreign  oonntries,  an  influence  particularly  marked  in  Italy 
and  Russia,  and  felt  too,  though  less  strongly,  in  England. 

Rokitaosky  was  the  son  of  the  Cire1e*Commissioner  Prokop  Rokitantky  in 

Leitmerttz.  who  died  in  181H  at  the  age  of  42  years.  By  birth  he  was  a  Czech,  and 
like  Skoda,  clung  during  his  whole  life  with  love  to  his  race.  In  I^eitmeritz  and  in 
Korii;:Lrrai/.,  where  hi?;  mo'her  settled  nfter  his  fafher's  death,  Rnkitunsky  enjoyed 
his  primary  and  preparatory  gymnasiul  instruction,  alter  which  he  pursued  in  Prague 
the  preacribed  course  of  three  years  in  philosophical  Madies,  and  undertook  heie  and 
in  Yienna  the  study  of  medicine.  In  the  midst  of  financial  straits  he  completed  a 
three  years'  course  in  Prague,  and  one  of  two  years  in  Vienna.  On  March  1,  1827, 
he  pa.ssed  in  the  latter  city  his  first  examinalion  (Rigorcsum)  with  the  note'  Sitti^- 
facfory",  and  on  Nov.  12th,  his  second  with  the  remark  "Good  enough".  Before 
becoming  Wagner's  assistant,  Rokitan>>k3*  was — frt-ni  1H27  —  assistant  in  the 
Museum  of  Pathological  Anatomy  of  that  day.  In  the  first  position  be  vainly 
solicited  the  professorship  of  anatomy  in  Klagenfnrt,  and  two  years  later  that  of 
circle-physician  in  flradisch.  In  \xM  he  was  appointed  cholera  physician  iu  Gnliria. 
After  Wagner's  death  he  occupied  his  chair  for  two  years,  and  in  1834  was  advanced 
to  the  position  of  extraordinary  professor,  uniting  with  this  the  office  of  judicial 


1.  Skoda,  hiui»ul(  mortally  ili,  accompanied  iii^  cottin  to  the  grave  —  this  oi>e  uao 
OQtwelgbing  a  whole  glittering  train  of  mourners ! 
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fknatomiet  for  the  Residency  of  Vienna.  On  March  17th  of  the  same  jear  he  began 
His  lectures,  "confining  himself  to  special  nosplopr;  for  apon  this  dep^rd:^  the  fniit- 
fulness  of  patholojrical  anatoni}'".  His  as^istunts  wen' J.  KoUetPchka  i  11^03-1847; 
died  of  cadaveric  poison),  subsequently  profensor  of  forensic  medicine  and  state- 
medicine  in  Vienna,  tnd  Schuh.  From  1836  papers  of  Roicitanaky,  at  the  Bavgestion 
of  the  assUtatito  last  mentioned,  appeared  in  the  AnMrian  **  JahrbUcher'\  and  in 
1841  his  "  Handbach  der  pHtholofnschen  Anntomie"  was  published.  The  special 
(third)  part,  which  contained  the  anatomy  of  the  thoracic  nnd  abdominal  orcrnns, 
Rppeared  first.  Tn  ]8i4  Rokitansky  was  appointed  ordinarj'  professor,  and  in  thig 
position  published  two  years  later  the  last  or  vreiieral  part  of  his  famous  wurk,  ^liich 
has  been  often  republished  as  well  as  translaied.  He  also  u»«de  use  of  microscopic 
Mtttomy,  hot  only  slightly.  Rokitansky  worked  for  a  long  time  in  a  miserable  place, 
until  finally  a  magnificent  anatomical  building  was  erected  for  him.  In  1886  he 
celebrated  his  thirty  thousandth  post  mortem !  Finally  for  foorteen  years  he  occupied 
himself  with  the  stady  of  the  defects  of  the  septum  cordis  and  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  iiropcnifBl  orjranH.  At  a  later  period,  from  his  cbaracter  and  his 
icreat  general  information — he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Kant  ~- Kokitansky 
was  loaded  with  honors,  tntrodueed  many  impruveuients,  and  took  bis  seat  in  the 
HoQse  of  Deputies,  an  eminent  champion  of  freedom  of  instruction*  From  his 
activity  as  a  member  of  the  Ministry  of  Instruction,  however,  he  finally  met  with 
opposition  on  many  sides  with  respect  to  his  nominations  to  medical  professorships. 
His  sons:  Procop  von  Rokitansky,  professor  in  Innsbruik,  is  known  for. his  re- 
searches on  the  cure  of  oon.siimption  ;  Pari  von  Rokitansky.  a  ^'y nircolopist  in  Vienna, 
is  devottd  to  the  restoration  of  u.seful  vnpinse  (vaginoplasty ).  Two  other  sons  are 
singers  (Rokitansky  s  wife  was  a  sinuer),  and  this  fact  Rokitansky  embodied  in  the 
bon  mot  that  two  of  his  sons  **howled''  (henlten)  and  two  "healed"  (heilten). 

Bokitanaky  transplanted  in  Yieana  the  pathologioo-aiiatomical  ten- 
dency of  the  eehool  of  Paris,  whose  researches  and  results  he  had  already 
appropriated.  Through  the  contrast  which  the  soberness  and  posittTeness 
of  that  school  (qualities  which  Rokitansky  had  adopted  in  his  works) 
formed  with  the  luxuriant  phantasies  of  the  philosophy  of  nature  hereto- 
fore flourishing  in  Germany,  and  the  nosological  eflbrts  of  natural  history-, 
he  also  aided  the  French  school  to  secure  the  leadership,  just  as  soon  as 
attention'was  directed  to  his  works. 

If  the  contrast  of  .the  methods  of  the  two  schools  won  flivor  ftnr  the 
French  syatem,  still  more  were  all  captivated  by  the  novelty  of  the  subject, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  ability  of  a  Joh.  Friedr.  MeckeP  (died  in  1823),  had 
remained  up  to  this  time  unknown,  so  to  speak,  in  Germany.  To  these 
recommendations  were  added  the  excellence  and  comprehensiveness  of 
Rokitansky's  study  of  the  subject,  and  his  exhaustive  method. 

The  palpableness  of  the  objects  and  results,  which  were  interpreted  as 
so  many  irrefiragable  scientific  fhcts,  now  gave  the  preponderance  to  simple 
observation  of  the  senses  and  to  Realism.  In  this  Rokitansky  fhlflUed 
for  Germany,  in  the  department  of  medicine,  an  historical  task.  It  was  he 
and  Skoda  who  were  destined  to  win  for  this  department  the  Realism  of 
the  19th  century. 

1.  Rokitan'^ky's  fir<it  Impulse  was  received  from  Meckel,  together  with  Lobstein, 
Andial  and  others. 
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Th<!  detnoiiHtrate^l  iuecessiou  of  llie  pathologieo-anatomical  cban*it  J4, 
however,  impressed  the  observer  with  the  idea  that  an  insight  had  l»it-n 
attained  into  the  process,  and  particularly  the  process  (tf  developim  ut. 
of  the  diseases  themselves,  though  there  lay  before  him  merely  tin-  <T»n- 
nccting  external  sequence  of  the  products  depositecl  iluriug  the  cunini- 
iianoe  of  this  process.  The  dynamic  side  of  morbid  life,  which  withdraw* 
itself  fcDm  the  knife,  the  microscope  and  chemical  reagents,  was  now  ars- 
tematically  overiooked,  and  mere  uatomical  Ikcta  tvere  studied  and  re- 
corded in  tlieir  mode  of  origin  and  retn^pression,  althongli  the  clinical 
coarse  of  the  disease  was  taken  into  consideration.  This  stodj  of  the 
flnished  product  was  undoubtedly  begun  with  ingenuity  aod  practised  with 
^reat  skill  and  consequent  success  at  a  period  historically  favorable  there* 
to,  and  in  addition  to  all  this  was  carried  out  npon  a  magnificent  scale. 
The  founder  of  this  s^'stem  bad  the  annual  disposal  of  1500-1800  bodies! 
From  this  latter  circumstance  it  followed,  as  a  matter  of  cooree.  that 
pathological  anatomy  was  utilized  fVom  the  standpoint  of  statistics. 
From  the  frequency  or  Infkequeocy  of  the  association  of  certain  diseaseei, 
their  disposition  to  combination  or  exclusion  was  derived.  Another  point 
of  view  from  which  Bokitansky  investigated  and  utilised  the  material  of 
pathological  anatomy  was,  as  already  pointed  out,  that  of  the  study  of  the 
succession  of  established  changes,  and  of  the  stadia  of  the  formation  of 
prodtirts.  paiticularly  in  the  inflammation  of  certain  organs  (liypem'mis- 
infiltration,  increased  plasticity,  stasis  t  te.),  in  which  he  regarded  the 
exudates  thus  arising  as  the  essential  cltaracteristic  of  inflammation,  and 
understood  the  process  as  one  of  new  formation.  In  this  c<inclusion  the 
aid  of  microscopy  and  of  chemistry  was  also  called  in.  In  the  pnnlucts 
discovered  }>y  the  latter  was  at  once  seen  the  esssence  of  morbid  |)rnee««i<"». 
and  they  were  employed  theoretically  to  e*^tal)lisli  a  new  huTrjora!  path- 
ology, the  so  ealled  doctrine  of  erases  (dyscrasije).  This  was  an  imitation, 
under  a  new  name  in<!<  «'d,  of  the  method  of  An<lra!  and  Cravanvt.  Imme- 
tlialely  there  aiose  a  whole  multitude  of  debirable  erases,  a  hyperinotic 
and  hypinotie.  albuminous,  ernuixius.  puerperal,  viiriolouf?.  a[>hthou«s.  anJ 
any  others  you  please,  all  ol  whieli  were  enjployed  in  hooks  and  leeluie:*. 
uiid  upon  which  plans  of  treatment  could  be  constructed  at  the  In^dside. 
According  to  Rokitansky.  pyamia,  tuberculosis  and  the  ai)hthous  and 
croupous  crase.s  bel<»ng  to  the  Ijyperinotic  erases  ;  typhus,  acute  tuK-r- 
eulosis,  plethora,  the  exunlhematous  erasis,  the  eaiieerous  dyscrasia.  the 
cr:ise8  in  discuses  of  the  nervous  system  et<'.  belong  to  the  hypinotie  enises. 
To  these  were  added  the  ''stases' ,  which  formed  a  8hibl>oleth  of  e(|ually 
facile  employment— Bokitansky*,  however,  speedily  and  silently  abandoned 
this  doctrine  and  returned  to  his  earlier  mode  of  thought  and  investigation, 
which  was  exempt  fh>m  speculation  ;  for  the  enthusiastic  reception  of  thb 
theory  of  his  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  such  theories  to  others  who 
were  less  capable  of  reflection  than  himself. 

Rokitansky  was  at  all  events  the  chief  of  the  new  Vienna  school,  and 
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its  Van  Swieten  in  his  intUK'nci*  ujton  Austrian  mi-dicul  ••dnrational  atfairs, 
though  the  latter  at  lust  occasiune(i  iiim  uumerous  oppuneuts.  He  was  a 
master  of  spoken,  as  well  us  written  lanpjiin<ic.  and  in  speaking  iKJSsessed 
the  gift  of  humor,  —  His  works  are  (iistinguislu'd  by  tlie  sirapHcity,  clear- 
ness and  plasticily  of  their  statements,  and  his  restoration  of  pathologico* 
Anatomical  observation  must  be  regarded  as  a  model  ot  scientific  labor. 

On  interHtitial  pneunnoniB,  a  morbid  procfhs  bumylit  forward  bi  Holxitanskv,  lie 
writes  as  follows:  "So  far  a«  individual,  rare  obHervatioDS  extend,  tlie  ti88ue  in  the 
interstieoi  of  the  pnlmonary  Jobu1e«,  «nd  between  the  snaiiller  >;roup8  of  palmonsry 
cell*,  at  the  ottiaet.  when  too  much  dark  polmonary  Hnue  it  not  pment,  appears  of 
41  pale  reddish  hue,  and  awoUen  with  nn  albuminous  inftUratiun.  The  pnlmonary 
vesicles  are  either  f»!»!e,  nnd  acmrdiniij  to  the  dejrre»»  of  swpllin<r  morf  iir  l(>«;s  com- 
pressed, or  if  they  participate  in  tli«»  inflammation  tliey  are  ifddeiied  iiml  occasion- 
ally granulated,  though  always  very  tinei.v  granulated  only,  in  proce^fl  of  time  the 
infiliration 'of  the  inkersiitial  tistue  beeooiea  organised  and  blended  with  the  latter 
into  a  dense,  libro-eellular  aubstance,  in  which  the  pntmonary  vesicles,  as  the  result 
of  the  compression,  are  obliterated  and  HnHlly  disappear,  changed  into  a  homogene- 
ous cplhilar  (i.-Mu>.  W(>  tlicii  find  whitish,  dense  bands,  ol'it  Ji  crenkin^  under  tlie 
knife,  or  shapeless  masses  ot  iIk-  .■•anie  .ctrticttire  inteiwoveii  witii  tl)c  Mibstar-cr  nf 
the  lung.  In  fiome  cases  this  fornt  of  pneumonia  maj  result  in  a  suppuration,  wiiich 
as  it  were  dissects  and  separates  the  lobalea.  1'his  pneumonia,  when  chronic,  creeps 
from  one  lobnte  to  another,  and  the  apices  of  the  upper  lobes  are  its  ordinary  »eat. 
The  devastated  portions  of  the  lungs  sink  in,  dragging  after  them  tin-  surrniuKling 
parench,\nia  in  the  form  of  cicatricial  folds  and  widening  the  neighboring  bir.nchinl 
tubes.  Frequently  this  .cicatricial  tissue  contains  a  considerable  qunntitj-  of 
pigment." 

Hiittorically  too  the  following  expressions  of  Ilokitauskj'  Uhe  earliest  representa- 
tive of  Realism  in  Germany),  spoken  on  retiring  from  his  professor's  chair  July  Ifl, 
1875,  are  extremely  remarkable,  especially  as  they  come  from  one  of  the  most  jirom- 
inent  founders  oi*  the  realistic  tendency  of  uwr  century.    "We  are  borne  along  by  a 

great  comiiinii  Mtreani,  into  wliirh  flow  many  pure,  peaceful  and  clear  rlvtilefs  

lu  aci'ordance  with  the  pressing  needs  of  my  time,  I  have  won  for  pathological 
anatomy  in  the  department  of  German  science  t>uch  importance,  that  1  may  designate 
this  as  a  basis  for  a  science  of  pathological  physiology,  and  as  a  foundation  for 
acientilic  investigation  in  the  sphere  of  medicine.  ....  Individualism  begets  a  dis- 
ease; it  is  over-appreciation  of  self,  which  manifesto  itst  lfin  vanity.  .  .  Gentlemenf 
I  do  not  hesitate  '^nv  thut  we  stand  upon  the  threshold  (it  a  f<inii  of  degeneration, 
the  hO-cnlii'd  iimdcru  1  nd  i  v  iduali.«in.  I  his,  in  co  operation  with  a  realistic  conception 
of  the  individual,  biased  in  its  very  foundutiuiis,  is  to  degenerate  into  a  cullus  of  the 
latter"  etc. 

A  proof  of  his  Kantian  mode  of  philosophizing  may  be  taken  from  his  address 
**0n  the  independent  value  of  knowledge",  in  which  he  says:  "that  from  the  dis- 
proportion of  the  human  organs  to  the  e.xternal  world,  e.  tr.  that  of  thee\eorthe 
small  retinal  picturt  s  to  vpacr,  correff  ideas  are  always  unattainable  for  ns,  and 
accordinj^ly  things  must  possess  an  inmost,  invisible  est^ence,  lying  beyond  all  ex- 
perience, of  which  we  know  nothing."   (The  very  idea  of  Eant). 

Rokitansky  did  oot  occupy  himself  with  microeoopj,  and  still  less 
with  the  snbjects  of  practical  inediciDe.  Like  Cruveilhier  in  the  French 
school  of  p&thological  anatomy,  he  was  a  pure  pathological  anatomist  His 
influence  upon  practice,  tlierefore,  was  indirect  only,  inasmuch  as  his  inves- 
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tigatious  re8ulte«1  in  tlic  tact  that  from  tliis  period  forwarvi  patholoiiicf^- 
anatoinical  pntholoiry  ami  local  therapeulics  were  taught  aiul  j)ractise(l  in 
G<  i  in;uiy,  tlionuli  T^okitansky  himself  did  not  exercise,  nor  even  ;itrivei*r 
exercise,  any  doiniii  uit  influence  therein.  Such,  however,  WAA  not  the  CftM^ 
with  the  pliysit  uin  to  be  next  mentinued. 

If  Rokitansky  deviated  in  no  main  point  fix>Di  the  views  of  the  chief 
patholf)g'ical  anatomists  of  France,  the  same  was  not  the  case  in  ess4.'niial 
respects  as  regards  physical  diagnosis  with  the  second  great  man  of  the 
new  Vienna  school, 

Joseph  Skoda  (hon\  Pec.  10.  1805.  died  June  13.  1881)  of  Pil**'n, 
who  introduced  a  genuine  reform  in  the  infiTi  it  tntion  and  conceptioo  of 
physicnd  agnostic  phenomena  bj*  adapting  them  to  physical  hiws  —  the 
laws  ot  sountl. 

Skoda,  like  Rokitansky,  of  Czech  dpscont  nnd  tlir  «nn  of  a  locksmtrh.  amul  c'^t 
privations  and  by  constantly  ffivinu  piivate  lespons,  completed  his  j:_vinna."^i!<l  und 
philosophical  preparatorjr  studies  in  his  naitve  city,  and  at  the  age  of  iweniv  y*rut» 
went  to  Vienna  aa  a  stndent  of  medieine.  After  a  sqjonni  of  fix  jears  in  the  nnivtr^ 
tity  of  Vienna  he  beoame  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  an  hia  means  were  small,  aceepitd 
the  position  of  cholera  physician  in  Bohemia  in  18H1,  as  Bokitanskj  had  done  in 
Galicia.  In  I8:{3  and  for  fire  3'ear8  thereafter  he  was  second  physician  to  the 
*' AIlirtMneine  Krankenhaus".  In  1839,  havint;  published  tbrp*-  yar*  before  a  tT*iins#- 
(»n  percussion,  and  shortly  bcfvire.  in  conjunction  with  Kollelschka.  anotber  OQ 
periearditia,  he  issued  his  fuiuouH  work  entitled  "Abhandlun^  iiber  F*frcus&ioo  aad 
Auecttltatioo  *\  now  in  its  sixth  edition. '  A s  he  annojed  his  patients,  he  was  muifati 
to  the  section  oecnpied  bj  the  insane,  bat  nfter  he  had  been  for  nine  months  dinrick 
physician  to  the  poor  in  St  Ulrich,  be  obtained  in  1840  the  position  of  prescribiiif 
physician  to  a  special  section  of  the  "AHiEPmeine  Krankenhans assijcned.  in  imita- 
tion of  Pjiri.«,  to  diseases  of  tht*  ch«»st  as  ii  "  Specialty  ".  The  next  year  Skndsi  hif'csme 
a  physiciau  of  the  first  cliiss.  and  received  in  adijiliou  the  si-ctioiis  for  diseai>e&  of  lii* 
skill  and  for  internal  diseases.  It  was  not  until  1847  that,  on  a  reeommendatioo  from 
Prajtue,  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  clinic  for  internal  disea«es.  Her^  he  vas 
the  first  professor  to  lecture  in  German.  In  spite  of  his  bachelor  pecniiarities,*  his 
taciturnity  and  his  heedlessness,  he  was  a  very  popular  phjsician,  and,  in  COnliMl 
with  Rokitanskj  who  died  poor.  Skoda  left  to  his  brother  Franz  a  fortune  of  t«o 
million*  of  marks,  bequeathed  200  000  marks  for  scientific  nnd  medical  nKj#K*ts,  aod 
remembered  his  servant*?  i:<'neroualy.  Two  years  nfter  his  death  the  strvt  t  in  which 
he  had  resided  was  honored  by  the  matiistracy  with  tlie  title  of  8koda>caese  ",  and  a 
tablet  was  placed  upon  his  dwelling.  When  retiring  from  his  position  as  no  active 
teacher  he  said:  "Now  the  microscope  and  chemistry  may  fake  their  inra!" 
Nobility,  so  easily  obtained  in  Austria,  he  Scomsd>  Besides  his  chief  work,  ihs 
labors  of  Skoda,  like  those  of  Rokitansky.  were  not  very  extensive.  He  wrote,  bow- 
ever,  on  the  impalse  and  sounds  of  the  heart,  on  examination  of  the  abdomen  etc. 


1.  l*Mit*!d  liy  Frof.  Dr.  Gustav  L  ibel  (1817-l»HO)  of  Nowarow  in  Bohemia,  for  miny 
year^  Skoda's  assistant  and  a  popular  practitioner  of  Vienna,  though  Im  bimstif 
always  avoided  practice. 

8.  Forthe  benefit  of  his  tailor,  who  iiad  befriended  him  during  hi.s  studentllfe.be 

wore  "b/irn-door  "  breeehes  until  the  day  of  h\%  de:\th.  although  li'  mi  jbt  hnv 
aided  htm  in  an  easier  way  ;  and  yet  he  even  sued  a  minister  ou  one  occasion  to 
obtain  bis  honorarlam. 
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To  a  stiil  greater  degree  than  Rokitansky,  in  whom  ilu k  dwelt  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  artistic  warmth  iind  enthusiasm,  in  si  iti  of  the  purely 
realistic  sul)jeet  upon  whieh  he  labored,  the  -'utterly  unimaginative"  Skoda 
inlhienced  the  realistic  tendency  whieh  German  medicine  was  destined  to 
take.  For  lie  it  was  without  doubt,  who  by  his  physical  and  experimental 
system  was  the  author  of  that  method  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling 
a  la  i'  lanyuise  the  exact  or  objective  method,  and  which  regards  the  patient 
as  a  purelj'  scientific  or  physical  problem,  and  especially  as  an  object  of 
exact  diagnosis.  In  this  method  the  curative  aim  of  medicine  steps  into 
the  backgrouod ;  indeed,  this  aim,  as  we  know,  became  for  a  long  time  an 
almost  absolutely  mythical  idea,  and  as  at  an  earlier  period  in  France 
.finesses  in  diagnosis,  so  In  Germany  now  merely  nominal  physical  explana- 
tions often  formed  the  reputation  of  a  clinician,  as  of  a  physician  who  oc- 
cupied the  yery  snmratt  of  knowledge  of  his  age,  while  the  pretension  to- 
therapeutical  service,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  physician  is  a  physician,, 
became  almost  a  subject  of  derision. 

The  scientific  merit  of  Skoda  is  based  upon  the  &ct  that  he  overturned 
the  specific  and  pathognomonic  arrangement  of  sounds  made  by  the  French 
school,  e.  g.  gastric  sound,  thigh  sound,  cavernous  respiration  eta,  and  sub> 
stituted  categories  of  sonorous  phenomena  based  upon  the  physical  con- 
stitution and  configuration  of  the  organs  and  tissues ;  and  fhrther  that  he 
tried  to  develop  the  purely  empirical  French  doctrine  of  physical  signs  into 
a  strictly  scientific  system  of  physics.  The  latter  object,  however,  he  did 
not  completely  attain,  as  he  relied  too  much  upon  individual  would-be 
acoustic,  but  really  merel}*  empirical  principles,  as  e.  g.  in  bis  terms  "tym- 
panitic" and  '  non-tympanitic".  Great  credit  is  also  due  to  him  for  his 
elucidation  of  the  phenomena  of  cardiac  diseases. 

Skodn  made  his  famous  physical  scale  the  chief  basis  of  percussion, 
and  arranged  ?:ntnids  into  the  well-known  and  much-disputed  classes  : 
1.  From  full  to  empt}';  2.  From  clear  to  dull;  3,  From  tympanitic  to 
non-tympanitic  ;  4.  From  hi-jh  to  deep.  He  likewise  broiiglit  auscultatory 
phenomena  under  the  laws  of  acoustics,  both  those  relatini;  to  the  voice 
and  the  other  auditory  phenomena  observed  in  the  chest.  The  respiratorv 
sounds  he  divided  into  vesicular,  indeterminate  and  bronchial.  As  Skoda, 
however,  iuuud  acoustics  in  a  very  rudimentary  conriition,  he  created  a 
system  of  his  own.  by  means  of  wliu  li  he,  according  to  our  present  kiK  wl- 
edge,  was  able  to  interpret  acoustic  phenomena  rather  medico-ph\>i  ;  Uy 
than  strictly  physically.  Moreover  he  always  went  to  work  upon  aa  ex- 
perimeDtal  basis,  studying  particularly*  u|>on  the  cadaver  the  legitimate 
conditions  of  the  diagnostic  acoustic  phenomena,  so  as  to  employ  these  as 
the  basis  for  judging  of  the  physical  variations  ftom  the  norm  in  the  sick. 
This  must  be  regarded  as  a  great  excellence,  when  we  compare  his  method 
with  that  of  other  expoimentaa  who  experimented  with  all  sorts  of 
heterogeneous  things. 

Skoda's  style  is  also  peculiar*   Contrasted  with  the  artistic  ttyle  of 
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Rokitansky,  it  is  siiteinct.  indeed,  often  harsh  and  dry.  so  iliat  it  i«»  no  easy 
tjwk  to  ma8l4.>r  liis  book.  Matters  of  fact  in  particular  are  as  dryly  staled 
a.!»  they  are  clumsily  incorporatetl. 

The  prf  face  to  llv  tifth  pfiitinn  of  lii>-  fainoti*?  work  m»y  ?«>rvp  as  an  example  of 
Skoda' «tvle.  i  hi«  edition  is  n-it  e^^ealially  diflfereiit  from  thf  earlier  one^.  The 
chapter  on  the  sound  of  percutujiun  is  pularjred  hy  the  introduction  of  the  views  of 
Dr.  Hans  Loch«r  and  Dr.  Masoon.  Ttie  papers  of  Dr.  Hoppe  '  Un  the  Iheorx  ot 
Percasflion*  aod  theoretical  eonsUtrations  oti  the  io^alled  consonant  anacnltatorf 
phenomena.  especiallj  bronchophony,  did  not  reach  me  until  ihe  pnntin}:  of  the 

<-orrp«pondinsr  chapter  wa>«  comp!r  f«"il  Tli*-  i  Iinpt»*r  on  !h»'  impnl^p  of  ili.  hf^flrt  is 
trhoroutrhl V  revised,  and  the  liia^m.-i-  tif  iidtu  sion  of  tin-  jk  t icjtrdiuui  to  iht-  iirart  i--* 
given  in  accordance  with  the  paper  contained  in  tlie  Keports  of  the  "  Ituptrial 
Academy  of  Sciences"  for  Nov.  1 851.  The  views  of  Rapp,  Kiwiseh.  Baamfuneo, . 
Hamemjk,  Neiea  and  Wachsmnth  on  the  origin  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart  havi*  n«c 
chanized  luj  tdras  upon  this  siiliject  "  The  preface  shows  too  how  very  carefttl>j 
Skodii  always  considered  the  views  <  (  utlmr^  without,  howovpr.  ropoein'j  npoti  th*? 
laurel  of  "authority".  Tliis  is  n  jm-ci  1  iarity  of  Skoda's,  quite  as  conspicuous  a>  tlie 
quiet  criticism  which  confutes  an  opponent  entirely  by  the  contra.-»t  which  his  own 
Kobernem  forms  with  the  method  of  bis  adversarii^s,  and  in  wliich  not  iufrequeutty 
there  lies  a  characteristir  irony :  e.  ft.  ''While  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not 
worth  the  trouble  to  criticise  the  physical  ideas  coniainod  in  the  nbove  qimtation"  etc. 
Piorry  and  Brinnron  had,  ns  we  know,  l»iid  down  a  "Son  liydjit  iqtir- ".  Skoda  -ay.-; 
*'  1  do  not  know  whether  anyone  benidps  Piorry  aixi  liriiiin  on  ha.s  iiad  .*uc!i  f-xptrienr*-. 
KxperimsDt  with  the  stomach,  liow«*ver,  proves  liiat  liuiatids  arc  not  ueces.sary  to  the 
prodnetion  of  the  hydatid  tone".  " Since  Hans  Locher  do^s  not  specify  my  ofTencfs 
ajeainst  loxic  and  acoustics,  and  I  myself  have  not  discovered  them,  I  simply 
remark  "  etc  '  In  contrliision  I  mast  quote  a  passnjse  from  which  it  is  very  evident 
th  It  Dr  Huns  Locher  has  not  read  my  trcatis**  on  perrnjssion  nnd  fin«fnltrition  with 
sp'ciiil  attiMifion  ".  Moreover  Skoda  was  a  complete  tnnsier  of  tlie  iit'  ratin'  ot 
p'ty.sicai  diajjno.si.s,  without,  howi-vi  r  (like  thoJ5«'  who  plume  ihemM-lves  particuinrij 
upon  this  familiarity),  becomint:  ppdsnttc  in  h\«  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Hkoda,  by  hi8  vii'ws  on  |)livsical  (li:ii:iio.si«.  showed  liiin>cir  ;ni  inde- 
pendent .spirit,  who  received,  iiidi-ed.  liis  iaipuUe  from  1  ranee,  hut  \  el  far 
outstripped  und  overtoiiped  .scientiliealU"  the  Frtnich  diui;no'>ticians.  It 
should  be  further  emphuisized  that  Skod.t  was  the  first  in  Germany  to  ai>sist 
Auenbrugger,  the  diagnostician  of  the  time  of  the  Old  Vienna  School,  in 
securing  a  merited  recognition.  Ab  already  remarked,  he  was  the  first  for 
whom  was  created  in  Vienna,  after  the  Frendi  model,  a  '^specialty",  that  is 
a  special  division  for  patients  suffering  from  thoracic  diseases.  In  this  he 
was  followed  by  Hebra  and  others  with  other  specialties.  Thns  was  laid 
in  Germany  the  foaudation  for  the  dismemberment  of  clinical  and  prsc> 
tical  medicine,  with  whatsoever  of  advantage  science  has  drawn  from  the 
•system  of  specialties  through  more  assiduous*  as  well  as  more  minute 
Hsultivation. 

On  the  other  hand,  practical  medicine,  in  the  hands  of  Skoda  (aod 
•chiefiy  through  his  influence,  first  in  Vienna,  and  thence  throughout  almost 
jtil  Germany  until  far  into  the  fifties)  degenerated  into  simple  diagnoeia 
By  his  observations  on  the  "natural  course  of  disease  undisturbed  by 
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thera[)eutics '  he  became  the  dirot  t  and  proper  founder  of  purely  expectant 

or  niliilistie  therapeutics  in  Oermiiuv.  and  the  author  of  a  cheerless  period 

in  cliuieal  practice,  to  which  are  well  adapted  llie  words  of  Alphonse  Kurr: 

*'Tout  cc(jue  Ics  iiK'decins  ont  fait  pour  guerir  le  rhume  de  cerveau  c'a 

t'to  de  I'appeler  coryza".     Durini;  this  period,  instead  of  conceding  (as 

would  have  been  just)  tiiat  practical  medicine  can  lay  claim  to  onl}'  a  slight 

active  influence,  it  linallj-  became  an  obligator}*  rule  of  faith  to  plead  for 

the  complete  impossibility  of  any  medical  influence  upon  diseases  —  and  to 

manage  at  the  bedside  accordingly.    Hence  it  resulted  that  university 

professors  and  clinicians,  followers  of  Skoda,  were  able  to  make  extremely 

nice,  so-called  exact  diagnoses,  by  the  assistance  of  pcrcassion  etc.,  but 

could  no  longer  teach  how  to  write  a  prescription,  though  the}*  had  for 

pupils  future  practising  physicians  alone,  who  accordingly  from  the  outset 

must  regard  themselves  as  mere  superfluities  or  impostors. 

A  necrolojfiost  Hiiid  of  Skoda:  "Skoda  was  throu>£b  and  through  a  medical  savant 
and  inve«ti$ator.  For  bim  man  was  ati  object  of  invetilgation  (sic).  He  could  be 
candid  even  to  the  point  of  recklesflnes*.  AccordioKly  the  patient  had  the  con- 
eolation  (?)  of  standinje  in  the  presence  of  a  qian  who  Ru/ed,  us  with  the  eye  of 

cliiirvo3-Hnce,  into  the  very  viials  of  the  .<ii(Ti*rpr'«,  nn(^  explorf-rl  the  seat  of  di'-f'a>c". 
Sko<lu's  ByHtem  had,  howpvpr.  ilie  arlvataajie  o(  culling  injud ieinns  niedieatiun  iiixl 
over-ine'ltcatioti  into  the  iiackjiiound  and  replacing  it  h}'  knowletlgi',  and  of  leueliing 
that  the  conditions  of  health  and  convalescence  for  the  most  part  lay  in  other 
directions  than  the  Bwallowinx  of  drugs.  "Air,  water,  cleanlineca  and  temperance 
are  the  best  pills"  said  Skoda.  "And  the  drug-etore?*'  "Well,  perhaps  there  is 
9<nne  good  in  this  ton!  "  At  a  conHultntion  where  he  wa.s  asked  about  the  medicine 
to  be  prescribed,  he  replied:  "Oh!  that  is  immaterial!"    (Ach,  das  ist  ja  alles 

If  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  two  great  men  of  the  new  syslom 
already  inenlinneil  that  each  of  them  wrote  substantially  only  a  single 
work  of  cuutruUinjj;  influenci'.  and  this  upon  his  owii  special  branch,  the 
proper  practitioner  and  clinician  of  the  new  A'ienna  bcliool  is  characterized 
])y  the  fact  that  he  wrote  no  extensive  work  at  all.  This  may  have  been 
the  sole  reason  why  his  activity  as  a  teacher  of  so  very  large  a  nnmlior  of 
pupiU  and  as  a  praclilioucr  was  so  intense  —  like  that  of  Scliiink'in,  whom 
he  followed  in  this  respect,  though  he  lacked  his  thcrajn'ulic  IVrtility.  For 
teachers  wlio  are  fertile  authors  seek  rei)utali<»u  rather  iu  writing  than  m 
teaching,  in  the  nuuibrr  of  tlu'ir  jjiij^ils  and  in  practice. 

Johannes  von  Opi'OLZKR  (ISOS-lSTl)  of  riratzen  in  Bohemia, 
was  from  IS  U  professor  of  cliuicai  medicine  in  Pnigue,  where  he  hud  completed  bis 
entire  education  from  the  iQrmnaeium  up.  After  the  completion  of  bis  studies,  be 
was  for  a  long  time  assistant  in  the  clinic  of  the  professor  of  surgery,  Frits,  and  of 
the  professor  of  medicine  Vincenz  Julius  Krombholz  (1783-1844).  After  a  reaidencp 
of  seven  years  in  Prague,  Oppolzer  received  a  call  to  l^eipsic  and  was  one  of  the  lir-t 
to  introduce  the  new  fv^tcrn  into  fiermany.  Aftor  two  yf^r^,  however,  be  returned  to 
Austria,  and  in  fact  to  X  imnii.  Here  lie  fuuiuhd  in  l^til  tlip  *' Verein  zur  Pflege 
prkrankter  Studirender",  which  in  168G,  after  an  e.viatcuue  uf  20  years,  had  at  its 
disposal  an  annual  income  of  100,000  marlis.  —  Oppolzer  wrote  but  little.  His 
"  Vorlesuogen  Uber  specielle  Pathologic  und  Therapie"  were  edited,  however,  and 
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published  b}'  Dr.  E mil  Hitter  tob  Stoffella  froin  thp  year  18G6  onward.  —  A  mneb 

inoro  fertile  aiitlior  in  his  department  i?  OppnI/.ct's  son  Tlieodon-  fborn  1841*. 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  a  popular  aatroDomical  writer  and  professor  of  aittronooij  is 
\  ienna. 

If  Oppolzer  WTOte  no  independent  works  adapted  to  direct  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged,  on  the  other  hand,  he  supplied 
to  the  hitter  probably  the  most  substantial  aid  by  proving  in  his  timp  it? 
clinical  and  practical  usefulness  by  his  own  labors.  This  j)erliaps,  wa-*  ilie 
more  readily  accomplished  because  Oppolzer.  from  all  accounts,  ])ossess»  d 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  characteristics  of  the  born  i)liy8ieian  and  |.raoti- 
tioner.  By  means  of  this  gift  he  popnlarized  physical  and  uuatomiciii 
local  diagnosis,  as  nell  as  local  tlierapeuucs,  at  the  sickbed  of  daily  life, 
without  himself  opening  any  new  therapeutic  paths  which  might  have 
sustained  him  in  his  task.  He  was  particularly  admired  for  his  ''objective'* 
^'snap-diagnoses"  (Scbnelldiagnoscn).  What  difficulties  at  first  lay'  in  the 
way  of  the  introduction  of  physical  diagnosis  may  be  judged  {torn  the 
fkct  that,  aa  late  as  1845,  Kruger-Hansen  still  argued  against  the  method, 
that  a  lady  would  hesitate  to  expose  her  bosom  to  any  yonthftil  Maeol* 
apius,  who  probably  did  not  bear  the  best  reputation,  and  that  he  only  who 
fluffered  from  impaired  hearing  oould  regard  the  stethoscope  as  particularly 
necessary,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  deaf  physicians,  wlio  were  still  prsc- 
tising,  could  not  use  the  instrument  at  all.  Such  objections  oontinnel  to 
be  presented  as  late  eren  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifties.  In  return,  the 
method  was  also  nndoubtedly  cultivated  so  one-sidedl}*  that  Hippocratic 
diagnosis  was  almost  entirely  thrust  aside  and  remained  in  the  background 
even  down  to  the  present  day.  That  the  popuhirization  of  ph3'8ical  aids 
in  the  labors  of  the  physician  is,  however,  an  actual,  practical  gain,  though 
not  such  an  immeasurable  advantage  as  was  fondly  imagined  in  the  time 
of  the  greatest  enthusiasm  for  the  new  method,  has  been  thoroughly 
demonstrated.  And  the  merit  of  having  accomplished  this  popularisation 
belongs  in  an  essential  degree  to  ()i)i)oUer.  He  likewise  began  to  restore 
therapeutics  to  its  rights,  and  thus  became  the  father  of  the  '-Young- 
Vienna  School",  the  chief  organs  of  which  are  the  **Wiencr  medic.  Presse" 
and  "Die  medic.  Rnndschaii".  under  the  control  of  Prof.  Joh.  Schnitzler 
(born  1^3r>>,  of  Oros/kamsza,  and  K.  Hcitclheim  The  clinical  instittition 
of  tlif  huter  physii'ians  has  become  the  LiciMTal  policlinic.  0[)\MA7.vr  was 
6ncci  ril(  I  in  1S72  by  H«'inrich  von  Jianiberi:er  H :  Lelirbiich  der 
Kranklieiten  des  ller/A'ns,  18;)7  ;  Die  Krankin-iU'ii  des  cliylo|>octischea 
Systems),  who  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  licrmanu  Nothnjigel.  l{amU  ri:»r 
was  a  pupil,  and  for  a  long  time  an  assistant  of  Oppolzer,  and  then  a  pro- 
fessor iu  Wiirzburg,  whence  he  was  called  to  \' ienna. 

Along  with  Oppolzer,  Fenlinand  Hitter  von  Hebra  (1816-1880^  of 
Br  Inn  in  Moravia,  was  an  important  a;_:('nt  in  opening  new  and  permanent 
ronles  in  prai  lict;,  t>r  rather  in  the  lliei'aiH-ntic.-.  of  the  disease.s  of  tlie 
skin,  a  braneli  of  science  iu  which  he  worked  a  complete  levoluliou. 
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Hebra  was  as  iDdependeot  an  invettigator  as  a  physician,  and  his  services 
in  the  treatment  of  the  sick  are  anqaeslionably  the  greatest  which  the 
Vienna  school  or  any  of  its  members  has  rendered  to  medicine,  though  it 
was  he  again  who  'supplied  notable  support  to  the  nihilism  of  the  Vienna 
or  Slrodaic  system  of  theiapentics.  For,  in  opposition  to  all  precedents, 
he  acted  with  a  positiveness  almost  reckless,  a  course,  howevra,  which  he 
oould  justly  pursue  In  his  specialty  in  opposition  to  the  numerous  absnr- 
dities  of  an  earlier  age,  and  one  which  he  was  likewise  able  to  follow  out 
with  great  success. 

Hebra  studied  in  Vienna  and  gradnated  there  in  1841.   He  was  then  appointed 

assistant  to  Skodii.  and  received  charge  of  the  division  for  patients  {>ufferin|r  with  tlie 
itch.  In  1^42,  having  previously  held  vrrr  popular  coiirsp?  of  private  insttuotion,  he 
obtained  permission  to  Ifcture.  1  here  was  tlicn  en  at»  rl  for  him  a  special  poction  for 
diseases  of  the  skin,  over  which  he  presided  as  professor  from  the  ^  ear  184 1).  His 
clinic  became  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  Universitj,  a  result  due  not  only  to  the 
novelty  of  hia  TieirB,  but  also  to  bis  style  of  lecturing,  which  wne  quite  free  from  the 
ex  cathedra  tone  and  was  mingled  with  humor,  occasionally  of  a  caustic  nature. 
His  chief  works  pre  the  "Acute  Exanfhome  und  Hautkrankhfiten  forming  the  3d 
\o!iiTne  of  Virehow's  "  Patholnpie "  > now  h jtpparini:  in  its  2d  edition);  the  "Atlas  der 
iiuutkrankheiten  from  original  cases  by  Prof,  von  liarenspruni;  in  Bt'din  and  Prof. 
Hebra  in  Vienna.  Text  by  Prof.  Hebra.  (IftG?);  **Aufsatxe  fiber  Kiatze".  1842; 
Herpes  tonsurans,  norwegiscbe  Kraize  etc.  Bebra'i  chief  work  is  distinguished  by 
the  fact  tbat  in  it  alone,  among  the  works  of  the  new  Vienna  school,  some  attention 
is  also  paid  tn  tin-  history  of  individual  diseases  of  the  skin.  —  Hebra  educated 
numerous  pupils  most  of  whom,  however,  for  a  long  time  left  literary  reputation  to 
htm  alone.  Recently,  however,  the  professors,  Dr.  Isidor  Neumann  (Lehrbuchder 
Hautkrankheiten,  2d  edition,  1876,  witb  wood'Cots  after  eicellent  drawings  by  Dr.  C. 
Heitsmann,  now  in  New  York),  and  Dr.  Heinricb  Auspita  0835-1886),  Director  of 
the  Policlinic,  who  recently  published  a  "System  der  Hautkrankheiten**  differing 
from  that  of  Hebra,  have  distinguished  themselves  as  authors.  Hebra's  most  eminent 
pupil,  howpvpr,  is  Prof.  Mnrit?.  Kaposi  fpropprly  Knhn*,  his  pon  in-law.  und  nn 
associate  in  liie  prepiirutiun  of  his  chief  work.  Oilier  pupil.s  are  Gubtav  Wertheim, 
Pick  in  Prague  and  Lang  in  Innsbruck. 

Hebra  divided  diseases  of  the  skin  according  to  the  fdlowing  artificial 

system  (1845): 

1.  Diseases  occasioned  by  congestion  of  the  skin;  Hypersemiae  cuiauea;. 
2.  Diseases  due  to  anemia  of  the  skin;  Anemise  cutaaese.  3.  Diseases  due  to 
morbid  secretion  of  the  cutaneous  glands;  Anomaliic  sccretionum  glandularnm 
cutanearum.  Lesions  due  to  the  products  of  inflammation  and  to  exudations ; 
Exudntiones.  5.  Lesions  due  to  transudations  of  bluod  r  Hirrnorrhnpia"  cutane.i?. 
().  Diseases  of  the  skin  originating  in  an  increase  of  its  mass;  Hypertrophia\ 
7.  Lesions  of  the  skin  due  to  a  decrease  in  its  mass;  Atrophie.  8.  Diseases  occa- 
Btoned  by  benign  new  formations ;  Neoptasmata.  9.  Diseases  of  the  skin  originating 
in  malignant  new  formations;  PseudoplaKmata.  10.  Ulcerations  of  tbe  skin; 
Clcerationes.  11.  Nervous  disea.ses  of  the  skin;  (Antesfhesia  and  Hypemsthesic/ 
Heuroses.    12.  Animal  and  vegetable  parasites  of  the  skin  ;  Pariisitn'. 

Hebra,  as  we  sec,  selected  pathological  anatomy  as  the  fouiKiation 
of  his  system. — Kczema  is  rcjrardcd  as  the  most  frequent  kind  of  skin- 
disease,  and  its  fundamental  forms  arc  papules  and  vesicles.   He  considers 
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thU,  as  well  as  the  great  majority  of  all  diBeaaes  of  the  skin,  a  local  lesiott. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  hU  principle  of  regaiding  dweases  of  the  skin  as  local 
troubles,  Hebra  does  not  one-sidedly  entirely  exclude  a  oonstitniiofial 
foundation  for  them.  In  this  emphasis  laid  upon  the  local  nature  of  many 
diseases  of  the  skin,  particularly  those  of  a  non-febrile  nature,  lies,  bow- 
ever,  a  chief  characteristic  of  Hebra,  inasmuch  as  he  combined  tbetewith 
the  principle  (here  ftequently  correct)  of  simple  local  treatiuent,  as  dis- 
tiuguished  from  the  general  treatment  of  skin  diseases  which  had  existed 
almost  exclusively  before  his  day.  In  .connexion  with  this  simple  local 
treatment,  attention  was  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  thus  undoubt- 
edly mnT>v  successes,  though  not  always  radical  ones,  were  attaineil.  In 
this  way  Hebra  became  the  author  of  man}-  excellent  methods  of  treat- 
ment. On  the  other  fmnd.  ns  i\  pupil  of  Skoda,  he  was  among  the  chani 
pions  of  the  nihilistic  therapeuti  nf  the  Vienna  school,  intliientinl  chiefly 
in  his  own  specialty,  but  also  stcondarih'  upon  the  whole  science  f»r  tliera- 
j)initlc.s.  Like  Skodu  too.  he  instituted  numerous  observations  in  which  a 
mure  pretence  of  treatment  was  pursued,  by  wliich  it  was  establislied  that 
many  lesions  get  well  of  Iheinselvea,  a  conclusion  which  had  I»e«  n  taught, 
even  as  regards  diseases  of  the  skin,  b}'  the  most  important  aiul  the  better 
physicians  of  an  earlier  day,  though  without  experimental  proof.  — 
Another  of  llebra  s  merits  was  liis  accepluiice  of  the  itch-mite  as  the  cause 
of  the  itcli.  a  doctrine  in  whicli  he  unreservedly  followed  Wichmann.  His 
teaching  ihul  the  eruptions  of  the  itch  are,  for  the  most  part,  scabious 
eruptions  is  not  so  well  established.  Ou  the  other  hand,  Hebra's  doctrine 
of  the  so-called  recession  of  eruptions,  to  the  etfect  that  the  disappearaoce 
of  external  eruptions  is  due  to  their  jugulation  by  some  internal  disease, 
but  not  that  the  latter  is  the  result  of  this  disappearance,  has  been  proven 
by  experience.  In  syphilis  Hebra  again  called  in  the  aid  of  that  almost 
ibterdicted  drug,  mercury,  a  course  iu  which  he  was  followed  by  the  most 
ikmous  sypbilographer  of  the  new  Vienna  school, 

Carl  Ludwk}  Siomitnd,  Ritter  von  Ilanor  (1810-1883,  died  in  Padua) 
of  SchSssburg  in  Transylvania,  author  of  the  " Einreibungscur  bei  der 
Syphilis '  (1856).  "  . 

Stieinnml,  the  son  of  a  tnini«ter,  is  also  of  interest  in  an  historical  point  of  view 
as  the  fir4t  Protestant  profesior  of  modern  timvs  (aince  1849)  in  Anstris.  a  result  to 
which  ihi'  successful  treatment  of  t!ie  >ui  ial  diseaRe  in  the  highest  circles  probably 
contributed  more  than  relijiious  tolerutiou.  He  won  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  fii>t 
chHfnpiorH  of  internationiil  hy^fi*  tie  fin  the  pliij:ue,  clioirra  Ptc  )  and  (like  Kicord) 
HH  a  spri^^litly  writer  on  bathin;;  rcauris  in  his  book  of  travela. 

Syphilis  hp  classified  (a  classifieation  likel}'  to  occasion  more  em- 
barrnssment  in  its  applicHlion  to  tlie  diapruosis  and  immediate  treatment 
of  any  ^iveii  case,  than  the  precise  division  itself)  into:  1.  A  jionorrhfral 
(jrfnifv,  or  spt'i'itic,  contaijious.  local,  venereal  catarrh  ;  2  (^roup  o(  con- 
tagious, vctiiToal  ulcers,  wilhout  resulting  ironcral  conlauion.  liolh  ihvme 
classes  are  purely  local  troubles,  and  therefore  to  be  also  treated  locally. 
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3.  Group  of  infectious,  S3  piiiiitic  forms  of  disease,  to  bo  ircatecl  with  mer- 
cury  after  the  necomplishnient  of  infection,    4.  PgeudosjphiUs. 

Joii.  voK  Wali.kk  (ISll-lSSOj  ili  Prague 
made  himselt  well-known  as  a  experimental  sypliilogrnpher.    He  was  one  of  the  tirst 
to  inoculate  syphUitic  pas  upon  the  healthy  for  prophylactic  purpose! -^certainly  a 
bad  beginning. 

Jos.  HSBMANN, 

another  syphUographer  of  Vienna,  is  a  fanatical  opponent*  of  the  merciirial  treat- 
ment (Die  Behandlun^;  der  Sv[ !  i'i  obne  Merkar,  2d  edition,  Vienna,  1857,  and  other 
works).    He  desired  even  lo  have  llie  use  of  mereurj  prohibited  by  law. 

Fr.  W.  Lorixser 
was  likewise  an  anti-merc«i  mli.-t     Anntlu  r  Viennese, 
Albert  Julii  s  Caki.  Mk  haelis, 

in  his  compendium  ot"  the  theory  ot"  syphilis  ;iiK oc-itci]  a  more  eclectic  trt  atincnt 

IIkhmann  Zeissl  ^1817-1884;  Leliibucli  und  Conipemlium  der 
Sypliilis) 

shows  hioiKif  in  his  works  a  gifted  and  thorough  investigator  of  the  theory  and 
literature  of  syphilis. 

JoH.  Karl  Proksch  (bom  1839)  in  Vienna, 
an  atttinnercarialist'in  therapeutics,  is  the  author  of  numerous  bitter  critiques. 

The  nihilistic  tendency  in  therapeutics  was  carried  to  excess  by 

Jos.  Hahbbnjk,  professor  in  Prague, 

then  a  practising  physician  in  that  city  and  a  frequent  and  active  cultivator  of  the  * 
subject  of  itlivsical  dia^nosi^  M'ari]iil<  als  Ursncbr  vtin  Kl:i ppeninsufticienz,  1J:43; 
phyxiolouical  and  patlioiojjicul  in vesti<:fiiions  on  the  mechanitm  hy  which  the  vcncus 
and  arterial  valves  of  the  heart  are  closed,  and  by  which  the  rounds  of  the  heart  ore 
produced,  and  similar  researches  on  the  appearances  in  the  arteries  end  Teins  etc., 
1847;  Das  Hera  und  seine  Bewefcung,  1858;  GrundaUi^e  der  Pbysiolof  ie  und  Patho* 
lojde  des  Herabeutels,  lH(i4,  etc.).  He  based  his  nihilism  upon  ttie  maxim,  that,  as 
we  have  no  preci-ie  kimwlj  iiro  roncernin*:  tli*-  advnntMtres  of  'Iriijrs,  and  e?} » cially  on 
those  of  bloodletting,  wi-  sliouM  follow  the  l  ulr  of  (i(nti^'  iin  liann  hy  u?i?ale  tif^atraent. 
The  opposition  of  Hamengk  utid  Dietl  to  bloodieitinjj;  recalls  that  of  the  followers  of 
BrasiBtnlus  —  all  an  old  story  ! 

Anton  Jaksch,  Ritter  von  Warienhorst  (born  1810),  professor  in 
Prague,  and  Joseph  von  Halla  (1816-1887)  a  clinician  of  the  same  place 
and  a  pupil  of  Skoda  and  Bokitansk}*,  also  belonged  to  this  school.  Its 
most  extreme  representative,  however,  must  undoubtedly  be  considered 

Jos.  Dietl  (1804-1878),  of  Podbuj  in  Oalicia, 
who  graduated  in  1829,  was  from  1833  assistant  to  the  chair  of  mineralogy  and 
/.oology  in  Vienna,  became  in  1841  Primarar/.t"  to  the  Wiedener  Hospital,  was  from 
1818  to  1851  its  Dtrt'Ctor,  llion  a  professor  in  Cracow  and  burpomaffer  of  (he  Pfime 
place  until  1874.  ond  from  l.'-til'  a  mt  mbpr  of  thp  "  Herrenhaus".  He  wrote  in  favor 
of  absolute  ioactiviiy,  trust  in  Uod,  particularly  in  diseases  of  the  lunj£s  ("Der 
Aderlaas  in  der  LnagenentxdndonK*  Klinisch  und  physiologisch  bearbeitet",  Vienna, 
1S48;  "Anatomische  KHnik  (!)  der  Gehirnkrankheiten 1846),  and  supported  his 

1,  The  antacronlsm  l>ptwepn  the  niercurinlists  and  anti-mercurialists  was  moderated  by 
the  iiitioductiou  of  tlte  preparations  of  iodine  by  William  Wallace,  a  physician  of 
Bublin,  in  1835. 
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AVDi  il.s  hy  statistics  f  of  750  rases  of  |iiieunionia  trentrd  without  olppflinjr,  h^KHH  1$ 
per  ccot ,  died,  and  thette  fruiu  cuuiplications).  Thi»  ducti  iiie  in  ita  dn^  aroueeii » 
gQDuintt  •torm  of  proa  and  eon«,  made  tM  aatbor  the  BUMt  talked  abost  mcinbcr  of  kb 
achool,  and  won  for  htm  in  the  future  the  importance  of  an  exponent  of  its  teaehiap. 
In  particular  Dietl  taught  aa  regards  vpnesection  that  it  was  never  indicated  i» 
pneumonia,  and,  indeed,  was  on!}*  injurious,  a  statement  which  in  its  doctrinaire 
cxclusiveness  cnuld  not  claim  general  acceptnncp.  Accorrlitiji  to  him  it  wf?k««t 
injury  ''hpciiiise  it  fiivors  iIk;  loimation  and  extension  of  the  hejiati7nti'^in  pamicfit 
Hofteniiig  Hitd  the  exhauhtion  of  the  patient,  iiiereae(e»  liie  blood-cra^tB,  condscet  to 
the  formation  of  6brinoa8  coagulations  in  the  heart  and  great  venets,  aad  tlie 
simoltaiieous  oripcin  of  other  exudative  procesieflf  and  thus  iiicreasea  the  mortaKlj 
a  doctrine,  which,  sober  a»  it  sounds,  was  jet  entirely  theoreiiciil  -  r>i«  rl  wai^  a  irott 
fanatical  panegyrist  of  learning  and  scorner  of  the  treatment  of  ntodern  tim«-5.  '  By 
tho  sum  of  his  knowle  !!!*'  mtist  the  physicinn  be  judged;  in  the  physician  w*- 
pnze  the  naluruliBt,  uol  tiie  empiric  and  Idh  siacccss.    Ah  long  as  tliete  art  IbikV 

physicians,  so  long  there  are  no  scienti6c  physicians  but  the  patient  «iU 

avoid  the  Bcienti6c  physician.  Of  cour»e  the  scientific  physician  lays  no  vdfkt 
upon  the  treatment;  in  science  alone  be  seeks  his  power.  Nature  onlj  can  eeic 
To  this  maxim  we  must  ding  then,  when  we  have  di.«covered  a  principle  of  treatn^^nt 
subordinate  to  the  same",  a  sophistical,  sublimated  skepticism,  so  exaggerated  that 
fortunately  e»ery  hf)ur  of  practice  sliows  its  absurdity. 

The  nihilistic  doctrines  of  the  followers  of  the  Vienna  schocd.  the 
further  they  spread  from  their  place  of  origin,  the  more  they  increased  in 
acceptance  and  reputation.  Indeed,  so  f;ir  was  this  the  case,  that  for  a 
ion«jr  time  here  and  there  in  the  empire  the  question  as  to  the  treatment 
of  liny  <j^iv(Mi  disease  was  met  with  an  incredulous  or  ironical  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  or  with  the  standing  prescription  :  '  R.  —  A  little  bitter-alm^^n'^ 
water  mixod  with  considrrnMe  common  water,  sweetened  and  fortifi^'d  wiui 
syrup  Yet  tliese  doctrines  had.  doubtless,  the  ndvnntage,  which  mIwivn 
atliiehcs  to  skepticism  as  stich  —  t!iey  optMu-d  the  w-iy  for  the  truth,  iiut 
the  une-sidcdness  nnd  refUlessiu'ss  with  which  the  whole  past  of  meilicine 
was  opj»i>s('(|.  and  whieh  now  dciiird  lo  that  past,  as  it  were,  all  tlH'rn|H'Ulic 
service',  us  the  Ficncli  school  had  already  denied  to  it  almost  all  paiholog- 
ieal  and  diaLrnostic  knowlctlge,  can  be  in  no  wny  stij)porte<l.  atid  c«">nM  id 
the  lonpr  run  prove  iioihiiiij;  btit  iiijnrious,  From  lliis  sprang  uuuii?'e<t'v 
the  almost  absolute  neglect  by  the  new  \'iennu  school  (Ilebra  ptihaps 
excc[»tcd  1  of  all  historical  study  of  the  indi\  idiial  branches,  as  well  as  of 
nu'diciiu.'  in  general.  For  this  school,  in  contrast  to  those  of  the  jvhd- 
o-iophy  of  nature,  of  natural  history  and  e\cn  oi  hoiaceopat hy.  is  |kh.u- 
iiurly  chnrneterized  by  the  fact  that  it  has  produced  no  in<iepen«leiit  hi-^- 
torical  work,  luit  in  this  department  allows  itself  to  be  represented  by  a 
hoin<eo|iaf li.  Thus  it  happened  that  firrantin^  even  the  jnopru-ty  of 
doul)ts  in  the  successful  action  of  tlrug»>  the  old  Hippocratic  >eieii<c<'f 
hygiene,  which  had  boon  also  cultivated  by  the  old  Vienna  school,  ivceivci 
no  aid  of  the  sliglttest  inipoiiance  from  the  netr.  Wv  sav  nothing:  <>\  i\'<' 
neglect  of  the  humaui-  side  of  the  inetlical  profession,  which  certainly  in 
the  so  enlled  'exact,  objectivi*.  unitnairinative,  experimental,  scieiitiOc" 
auii  now  exclusively  dominating  hospital  practice,  whose  intlueucc  (in  coo- 
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*  trust  to  that  of  private  practice)  through  the  new  school  now  occupies  the 
foreground,  as  it  did  at  an  earlier  period  in  France  —  this  hamane  side,  I 
say,  could  not  and  did  not  readily  find  any  considerable  promotion  and 
caltivation. 

lb  spite  of  the  incredulity  which  prevailed  in  this  school  with  respecf  i<  the 
treatment  of  disease  br  drups,  an  incredulity  originating  in  the  French  school  and 
due  partly  nho  to  the  ill  snctewa  of  till  medication  ns  demonstrated  in  the  time  of  the 
cholera,  iIuto  y«*t  spjrung  from  its  fold  a  famou-  i  li  ;u  miicoloeist, 

Kahl  1>amian,  Kilter  von  SehrolT  (born  )  ol  KraUau  in  Bohemia, 
a  country  from  which  the  most  numerous,  and  most  important  physicians 
of  the  new  Vienna  school  took  their  origin. 

Scliroff  studied  in  Grvi7.  until  1825,  when  he  went  to  Prajrue  and,  like  Oppol/er, 
became  tiie  assistant  of  Kromliholz  For  a  lun«r  time  he  hIso  managed  here  the 
insane  asylum,  and  tiieii  an  iui»tiiution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  IB.'iO  Schroft  went 
to  Olmatz  as  a  professor,  officiated  here,  like  the  original  founder  of  the  new  Vienna, 
sehool,  as  cholera  phj'sietan  in  ltl32»  removed  to  Vienna  in  1835  to  assttme  tbe 
position  of  a  professor,  and  from  this  place  in  the  foilowinie  year  made  scientific 
tours  to  the  chief  conntries  of  Europe.  It  was  not  until  1849  that  he  received  the 
chair  of  pliartnncolojry  atid  a  pharmacolojrical  laboratory.  Hi,'*  chief  works  are: 
*'  Lehrbutb  der  Pharmakognosie  ",  1833:  "  l.ehrbuch  der  Ptiarmakologie",  1866. 

SchrofT  proved  numerous  drugs,  particularly  tlie  poisons  proper  or 
alkaloids.  Like  Wcpfer,  Harder  and  Brunner  in  the  17th  centurj',  he  in- 
vestigated experimental the  action  of  drugs,  or  their  most  active  con- 
stituents, upon  animals,  and,  as  William  Alexander  and  Hahnemann  had 
done  at  an  earlier  period,  upon  healthy  men  also.  Besides  Jfchroff  Sr., 
professor  Wenzel  Bernatzik  (Handbuch  der  allgem.  und  .spec.  Arzneiverord- 
nungslehre,  1876)  and  Dr.  C.  von  Schroff  Jr.,  who  in  187G  succeeded  Clar 
in  Graz,  should  be  noticed  as  pharmacologists. 

An  opponent  of  all  theoretic  tendencies,  and  especially  of  the  humoral 
doctrine  of  erases,  appeared  within  the  school  itself  in  the  person  of 

Jos  Kn<jel  (born  181G)  of  Vienna,  who  originally,  like  R.  Gruby, 
Franz  Ragsky  (died  l'^7r)).  Florian  Heller  (1S13-1871)  and  others,  had 
been  a  follower  of  this  achool. 

Engel  studied  in  Vienna,  and  after  liis  graduation  in  18:i9  became  an  a.^.sistant 

to  his  teachrr  l^(ki[;lIl^;ky  and  coMducted  a  onnrer  of  It-cftirfs  on  j';itho]oiricfll 
histolnfiy  Frotn  Ziiricli  luiiere  in  1H44  he  relieved  Mt  iiU-  aiid  his  ciurK  r  assistant 
Koiliker  ol  Zurich)  and  I'rauue  (where  in  1841>  he  taught  patholojiical  anatomy  in 
the  university  )  he  retnrned  in  18o4  to  Vienna  and  took  a  position  in  the  Josephinttm, 
in  which  ontil  its  closure  two  years  ago  (1874),  be  tangbt  pathological  and  topo- 
graphical anatomy.  Engel  is  a  very  fraitfnl  writer.  His  chief  works  are :  "*  £n^ 
wicktung  eiiier  patholog.-anwtom.  Propadeutik *',  1845;  "Das  KriDchenfieriaste  dcs 
mrn«chltc}if  n  Antlitzcs",  l"-."0;  Untersnchnniro  n  iiht^r  Srliadt  Iformen ",  1861; 
"  I)aist<'liiin^'»'ii  df'f  T.riclif'iicrsriioinnnfirn  tmd  di-riMi  15t'dtMilnii<:  ',  1855;  "  Speciolle 
patliolojrische  Anatomie'  ,  l>aH;  '  Compendium  der  topo^rapbischen  Anatomic", 


Engel  ever  strove  to  render  pathological  anatuiuy  u  practical  science, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  Rokitansky  &>  pupils. 


18G0.  etc. 
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The  following  physicians  should  also  be  mentioned  among  the  pathological 
anatomists  of  reputation:  Th.  Helm,  as  early  as  I84H-IS51  provisory  Director  of  the 

General  Hospital  at  Vienna,  and  permanent  Director  of  the  same  iTistituticn  from 
lS5a  to  wht  ro  he  sMOcep'Jed  Haindl  ( 18al-I**5.> and  wns  hitn«rlf  snccppfUfJ  \  y 

J.  Hotiimnii.  Heiiu  wroti'  a  "  Monographte  der  I'uerperalkrankbeiten  ',  i.*»4U. 
A.  Biesiadecki,  professor  in  Cracow  and  subsequently  Protomedicus  in  LeuiUerg 
(Beitrage  aur  physiol.  and  patfaot.  Anatomic  der  Haut;  Ueber  Tuberkelbildung  in 
filutkoagulis;  Untersuchungen  aus  dem  pathol.-aQat,  Insiitut  in  Krakan,  ldi2); 
Jul.  Max  Klob,  MOW  professor  in  the  "  Rudolfsspitaie "  (Palhul.  Anatomic  der  welb- 
lichen  S<^xualor<;ane,  18»>1;  Pathol  anat  Studien  idn  r  das  Wesen  des  Cholera- 
processes,  l^t'u,  etc.);  J.  Dlauhy.  proiessor  of  pathulugical  anatomy  in  Prague; 
Th.  Wislocki  (Compendium  der  patholo):.  Anatomic.  1853);  Rich.  Heschl  (K*<24- 
1881),  Rokitaiisky's  successor  in  Vienna  in  1875  {Compendium  der  allgemeinen  nnd 
speciellen  pathologiechen  AnatomtCi  1854,  etc.).  The  latter  physician  rendered  good 
service  to  craniolojry  and  pathological  histology,  and  established  the  first  collection 
of  specimens  in  the  latter  department  founded  in  Vienna. 

If  the  Dumber  of  Rokitaneky'e  pupils  and  disciples  who  emulated 
and  followed  their  teacher  in  the  scientiflo  and  literary  departiuents  is 
relatively  small,  the  reverse  was  the  case  with  respect  to  Skoda.    No  doc- 
trine in  recent  days  has  found  so  many  devotees  as  that  of  physical  diag- 
nosis.   Thus  many  amplitications  of  Skoda  a  original  doctrines,  and  some 
adaptations  of  the  same  to  a  more  refined  acoastics,  have  been  introduced, 
but  the  principles  had  been  given  hy  the  master,  once  for  all  and  unebaDge- 
able.    I'.seful,  for  the  most  part,  as  were  such  labors  per  se,  they  have  yet 
been  partly  and  in  spite  of  themselves  xary  prejudicial  to  private  practice 
by  the  one-sided  interest  in  a  special  tendency  which  they  continually 
aroused  and  kept  nwnko.  a  tcii'lency  to  which,  as  we  h:\vc  soon.  Skodn  ^ave 
llu*  impulse.    Vov  tlii'V  divt-rU'd  the  acunicn  and  retleclion  uf  physicians 
from  tliiTapi'iitics  mori'  than  had  bccu  dune  alroady  Iiv  Skodn.  and  they 
promoted  llic  belief  that  the  most  capable  practical  i)iiy>i(  iaii  was  lie  who 
made  the  most  "exact"  diaiinoM.-..    If  the  inaxint  of  l»a^livi  s^iifieii  ap- 
pealed to  with  some  justice  .  that  he  treats  well  who  diagno.st ieate.s  well, 
is  true  as  a  wliole.  yet  its  a|)|>lieation  a[){>ears  ui  once  I'albc  wheu,  iu  ht  iialf 
of  the  diagnosis,  the  second  re(J^^i^ile  of  the  physician  is  cither  forgotten 
or  neglected.    This,  a&  we  know,  was  long  the  case  in  private  practice 
everywhere.     Here  the  doctrines  of  general  therapeutics  especially,  the 
must  useful  and  effective  of  all,  u)Dtinue  to  be  laid  aside  almost  entirely, 
and  this  to  a  degree  such  as  has  scarcely*  ever  been  the  case  in  any  period 
of  the  past  history  of  German  medidne.   In  the  demonstiation  of  local 
changes  too,  tlie  patient  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  treatment  re- 
lating to  the  entire  organism  and  etiology  in  its  widest  sense,  principles 
which  must  be  the  main  object  to  the  practical  physician  in  presence  of  his 
patient,  were  neglected  almost  more  than  in  the  French  school,  the  mother 
of  this  S)'Stero. 

No  medical  specially  in  Gcrroaoy  ^ince  the  beginning  of  the  Vienna  school  could 
point  to  so  many  clever  works  (besides  numerous  translations)  hssed  in  part  upon 
ingenious  experiments,  as  that  of  phj-sical  diagnosis,  particularly  the  diagnosis  of 
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thoracic  ^iiseases.  Mtiny  of  these  experiincfnis,  however,  were  not  at  all  applicable 
to  the  relations  of  the  body,  ^  et  ihey  prove  in  themselves  tliai  piofeMiotel  tfaoujtki 
gravitated  for  a  very  Ioiik  period  to  diagnosia.  Besides  the  chief  work  of  Skoda 
already  mentioned  Hod  that  of  L.  A.  Siebert  (l)<t05->1855),  professor  in  Jenn,  w)-  must 
content  ourselves  with  inentionin;:  only  a  few  works  and  writers,  who  either  incident- 
ally,  or  in  treatises  ant]  sporial  works,  discussed  or  enriched  physical  difipnosiF.  nnd 
who  either  proceeded  dlircily  from  the  Vieiuia  ?cliool  or  were  connected  with  it. 
Ed.  Mayer,  "Die  Percussion  des  Unterleibes",  Franz  Zehetmsjer,  subsequently 

profeasor  in  Lemberi;,  "GrundziiiEe  der  Percnnion  und  AnacnUation  in  ihrer  An- 
wendong  aaf  die  Diagnostik  der  Brustfell-  und  Lnngenkrankheiten,  als  Leilfuden  zum 
Sclbstunterricht  fur  Aerzte  durjiestellt ".  \H2;  C.  D.  I,rieli?enring,  "Die  physikal. 
Exploration  der  Brusthohle ",  1H43,  2d  nlition  ISoU;  3d  edition  bv  .loh.  Oppol/.er 
1Sj4;  by  the  same  outhor Die  Herzkrnnkheilen.    I>eitfaden  zum  8*'ibhJnnlt  rricht 
fUr  Aerzte",  1845;  Moriiz  Korncr  ( lS20-187t>)  of  Kraizau  in  Bohemia,  professor  of 
special  pathology  and  therapeutics  in  Graz,  discussed  special  branches  of  physical 
diagnosis  in  some  journal  articles;  C.  Canstatt,  who  wrote  on  the  practical  ndvan- 
tasros  .)f     \  Mijal  exunjination  of  the  thoracic  orjrans  (in  Latin),  l.*-'-14 ;  Kugen  Kolisko 
fl-11   |-^>sh.  Primar/.t,  "  Ueber  aniphorischen  Wird r  rhnll  und  Metallkliinji  in  der 
Briistl»»hle",  osterr.  Jahr!)    1814,  etc  ;  Oustav  von  <iaal,  "Physikal.  Diaynostik  und 
deren  Anwendunj;  in  der  Medicin,  (jl)irur>;ie,  Oculistik,  Otiatrik  und  Geburltshilfe, 
entbaltend  etc.,  nebst  Anhang  ttber  die  mikroscopisch-cbemisch-pathologische 
ITntersuchung  von  Dr.  Job.  Fior.  Heller",  2d  edition,  1649;  Dr.  Georg  Weber, 
practitioner  in  Kiel,   "Theorie  und  Hethodtk  der  plivMk.ili.'^chen  UntersuchungB- 
methodf       (I^mi  K rimlihoitpn  rler  .Athmtirii:*!-  iind  KreislaJitxn  .:aiir  ".  I'^'t!':  "Percus- 
sion und  Au.iculiatuni  ilcs  I Icr/f  ii.'"  ini  L"<'^;unden  und  krankhuftiMi  /-u-t!iiHi(  .  nebst 
tabell.  Uebersicht  der  Her/.-  und  Lungenleiden,  in  diagnostiacher  iind  patiioiogisch- 
anatomischer  Beziehung  nacb  Skoda  und  Rokitaiisky,  miteinen  A  ubange  Qber  die 
Behandlung  derselben,  bearbeitct  von  Dr.  Liberal  Gunsburg",  1815;  F.  H.  Muhl- 
bauer  "  Die  Ii<'hre  von  der  Percu.-^.^ion  und  Auscultation,  mil  Berucksichtiguiig  der 
pathol    Anatomie  der  Brustorjrane  fiir  den  praktischen  Arzt  zusarnmenpestellt ", 
184";  R.ipp,  '  Ui'itr!ii:e  zur  I)inj;nostik ",  1841);  .1.  Fr.  Conradi.  r.ow  practising  at 
Wiillstein  in  Rheinhcsse,  "Ueber  die  Lage  und  Urosse  der  Urustorgane,  der  Leber 
and  Hilt  beim  gMonden  Manne  and  ihre  Bestltnmung  durch  die  Percussion,  praes. 
Jul.  Vogel  in  Giessen*',  mS;  Dr.  J.  F.  H.  Albers  (1«M)6-1867)  professor  in  Bonn, 
"       Krkenntniss  der  Krankheiteti  der  Bru.storgane  au.e  physikalihchen  Zeichen,  oder 
Auscultation.  Percd^'^ion  >ind  Spiromelric.     Nach  Herbert  Duvie^'  \'rr!<\'-unpen  und 
eitr^nen  /ieobachtunijen  Ijearbeitet ",  18.'i();  J.  Cmhrod  Micd  1>-'^f>    u  pliy.«ician  in 
Stuttgart,  who  originated  the  theory  of  recoil  in  explanation  of  the  iinpuUe  of  the 
heart,  a  theory  adopted  by  Skoda  but  now  abandoned ;  H.  Ixtcher  (died  1873),  a 
practising  physician  and  subsequently  a  professor  in  Zurich,  "  Die  Erkenntniss  der 
Lungenkrankheiten  verniittelst  der  Percuirsi(»n  und  Auscultation.    Ein  Lehrbuch, 
bcarbeitet  fiir  Studir«'nde  un.l  prakt.  Aerzte"    1 "Somewhat  more  attiactivc 
perhap"  in  externals  nnd  more  f*)p$!Mi)t  in  Inriu,  the  rni-f  snmr-wlntt  harder,  the 
crumb  a  little  winter,  witii  less  bran  and  only  a  shade  less  oppressive  in  the  stomach" 
(see  Preface)-,  a  work  ingeniously  written  and  distinguished  by  historical  remarks. 
By  the  same  author.  "Zur  I^hre  vom  Herzen".  1860;  Dr.  Fr.  Wilhelm  Theile 
(1801-1871M  of  Buttstad?  n- ai  ^V. Mi.iar.  in  1827  a  prof.-ssor  in  Jena,  I(i31-185H  pro- 
fi--»,r  in  the  nrwiy  erected  university  of  Bern,  which  latter  po>ilion  he  nsipned  in 
tin-  yt  iir  last  mentione<l  to  become  medical  eniin.sellor  and  a  practising  physician  in 
Wtimar  (Die  physikalische  rnlersuchungsmeihode  oder  Anwendunir  der  Inspection, 
Palpation,  Mensuration.  Saccossion,  Percussion.  Auscultation  und  auscultatorischen 
Percussion  im  gesonden  und  kranken  Zustande.   Nach  Berth  and  Henri  Roger 
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Traill  pratique  d'  auscultation  suivi  d'  un  Precis  de  percussion,  4.  Aurg..  1854,  ud 
H.  H.  Htt([hes*  Practice  etc..  18&&);  F.  Ofinabttrg,  **KUiiik"  etc.,  1^;  H.  Baabtr- 
ger  (1822-1888K  born  near  Prague,  Oppolxer'a  aaaiatant  in  1850.  profeaeor  ia  Wan- 
bur':  ]S.'{  nnd  in  Vienna  I8T2,  " Herzkrankhtiten     1856,  etc. ;  Alois  Geigjel,  1 1829- 
'  of  Wurzburjr,  professor  of  liyjriene  an<l  fif  the  i>()!ic  linic  in  that  citr,  gpeciai'j 
known  as  a  hytrienist  nnd  for  a  piK'umutic  apparatus  (Sch6pfrad>reblHS<^  bTdnr!'<^ 
bellows?),  "  Be  it  rage  7.ur  pby^ikaliMclien  Diajinostik  mit  besonderer  Kucki>iciii  sat 
Form  and  Bewejcunjc  der  Brust",  18u5;  Louis Traube  (lS1^187tj).  professor  in  Bertia, 
where  he  popnlarixed  pbyaical  diajfooaii  and  coltivated  experimental  paiholofj, 
"  Zaeammenbang  der  Herz-  und  Nierenicraoltheiien    \B96,  etc. ;  Dr.  II.  Sehvaada 
(1823-1883),  chief  physiciiin  and  professor  of  the  theory  of  niedicioe  in  the  latt 
".Toseph8-.\cademie ",  and  pubspqupntly  in  the  University,  "AtiUMriin'»  7vr  pHtmLa- 
lisch^n  Krankenunter«uehung  un<]  I  lia^rno^tik  ",  etc  ,  185":  M.  A.  Wiutric  b,  profti*or 
in  Krluugen,  "Einleitung  znr  Dnri>teliung  der  Krnnkht'iteii  der  Re^ptratioDsori^tDe  ", 
the  best  work  after  Scoda's  book;  Dr.  Eugen  Seiiz.  professor  in  Gieuco,  aad 
Fr.  Zamminer  <died  18S9),  **  Die  AaBcoUation  nnd  Pereuseion  der  Reepiratieet- 
organe",  with  numeroua  disaertationa  nnder  his  presidencj  by  Piench.  Kobeh,  K. 
Drescher,  IT.  Steinhaiuser,  Conrad,  Dikore,  K.  Hejer.  C.  Schmidt,  K.  Sihusrcr,  H. 
Salzer  and  others;  Dr.  F.  Iliirlcss  i  l'*20-l^«12,  Pnn  nf  tlio  famonf  tluHPUiuiiin  Ch.  Fr 
Harlcss — 1773-1854  —  in  Jena  and  Bonn,  author  of  a     Lebrhufh  ii»  r  plastisclx-n 
Anatomie",  1^5<>^.  "Tnbellen  zur  Auscultation  und  Percus.^ion  ",    Karl  Christisn 
Adolph  Jacob  Gerhard  (born  ISXi)  of  Speier,  formerly  profesaor  in  WUrzborg  sad 
now  Frericfa'a  succesaor  in  Berlin,  "  Lehrbnch  der  Anecaltaiion  und  Percusaien  nit 
beaonderer  Berackaichtignng  der  Inspection,  Betastnng  nnd  Messunc  der  Brvit  and 
de.s  Unterlelbes  zu  diagnostischen  Zwecken"i  1866;  Dr.  0.  Leichsenring  in  <V!rgn«, 
*'  Physikalisclj  (lin^Miostische  BemerkutJgen  zu  H.  v.  I.ubcbku'b'  I.age  der  Bauc>- 
OrgMne  des  McdscIumi  ";  P.  Gutttnnnn,  '"  I.rhtbticb  dor  Kiiii.  CntfrsittTuinir-mcf^odeD 
fiir  die  Brust-  und  rnterleibsorguiie  ",  2<l  edition,  1874,  wiib  itu!i.eruii.>  journalistic 
articles  by  Bamberger,  F.  Betz  in  Ueilbronn  (editor  of  the  "Meiuorabiiien  "  of  C. 
BarteU,  1811-1878)  professor  in  Kiel;  Adalbert  von  Dncheck  (1824-1882),  one ef  the 
most  popular  of  physicians  and  a  professor  in  Vienna,  succeeded  bj  Kolhnagel  fnai 
Jena;  and  numerous  others.  Duchek  as  early  as  IHBO  reproached  the  repreff  ntstive^ 
of  thp  new  Vienna  school  with  confining  themselves  to  the  investigation  of  \it 
products  of  frHP:iH»»,  instead  of  invpsti«zating  its  nrtfjin.    Nothnaire!  ton  in  1  in 
his  inaiiuural  address,  attacked  lUe  frpecialism  which  the  new  \'ienna  bcli4yu>  htd 
called  into  existence,  and  emphasized  once  more  practice  and  its  demands  as  a  chief 
dotj  of  the  physician  —  a  thing  which  the  new  Vienna  school,  with  Skoda,  Diet!  etc. 
at  the  head,  fairly  shuddered  at.   "One  thing  can  never  be  learned,  but  this  they 
(students  of  medicine)  must  themselves  bring  with  them  as  their  best  endovmeol  it 
their  future  calling.    All  knowledge  attains  its  ethical  value  and  its  true  si»:nificarc« 
only  b^'  the  humune  spn«p  in  whioh  if  i«  pmploypd.    Only  a  pood  mnn  can  be  a  crest 
ph3'sician.    All  your  knowle«ige  and  ability  rrct  ivet.  the  &tauip  of  getiuine  nobility 
only  by  the  spirit  of  true  humanity  in  which  it  is  employed.    With  the  int«TUciual 
and  the  scientific  education,  the  education  of  the  feelings  and  the  raaanert  nvst  na 
parallel.    You  know  tbat  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  clinic  to  teach  the  latter,  but  as 
your  future  instructor,  I  hold  it  my  duty  at  the  commencement  of  our  comiron  Isbon 
to  at  least  point  out  this  qoesiion,  which  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  weightiest  'ti  fct- 
ance  for  all  professional  treatment."   These  maxims  should  iikewiae  be  laid  to  iieart 


1.  Lus«  hk.i  '1820-1875)  of  Constitluc  \va>  luofps'^or  of  anatomy  in  Tiibingeu  and  the 
discoverer  of  Uie  coccygeal  giiind  in  man  etc.  lie  wrote  "Die  Brustorgaue  des 
Hensclien  In  Uirer  Lage  *\  1857,  with  numerous  other  works. 
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by  those  proferaors,  who  for  colonal  fees  bestow  their  care  npon  the  vealthj,  but 

**  utilize"  the  poor  as  "  niaterial"  and  "objects"  in  their  clinicfl.  — The  prent  coni- 
ptlation  of  Dr.  Paul  Niemt^ver  entitled  "  Hondbuch  der  theoretif^chen  und  klintt-c-hcn 
Percussion  und  Aii«cuhation  vom  hi9tori«cVn*n  und  kritisclien  Standpnnkte ", 
1H70,  may  be  regarded  in  a  cprtaln  degree  as  a  summinji-up  of  the  department  of 
percussion  and  auHcuUntion.  Niemejer  ^^born  Ib'.Vl}  is  liie  brother  of  Felix  von 
Niencjer  ( 1820-1872).  the  popular  elimdaa  and  practitioiH>r  of  TUbingen.  vhofe 
fannoa^  Lehrbncb  der  Patholocie  and  Therapie  *' —  recenttj  thoroiijchlj  revised  and 
edited  by  E.  Seitz,  who  lectored  from  it  and  therefore  knew  it  perfectly — spoke  in 
behalf  of  therapeotica  at  a  time  when  the  Nihilists  of  Vienna  still  trnve  the  tone  to 
medicine  After  being  translated  into  the  chief  lan^uai^es  of  P^iirope,  it  was  also 
published  in  Arabic  by  Selino  Bey,  physician  to  the  Viceroy  of  Kjiypt. 

Tbe  new  Vienna  school  as  early  as  1848  attained  the  summit  of  its 
greatness^  and  maintained  its  original  tendency  only  until  the  sixties, 
tliOQgh  its  founders  and  their  immediate  pupils  occupied  the  chief  pro- 
fessorial chaii*3  still  longer.  Its  successor,  the  "Young  Vienna  School", 
enliurged  still  further  the  field  of  specialties  and  emphasised  more  tbe 
department  of  therapeuticSi  bttt  it  crrntcd  no  new  system  proper  or  new 
field  of  investigation,  as  e.  g.  Koch  in  Berlin  has  done. 

It  is  singular  that  within  the  new  Vienna  school,  in  contrast  to  the 
school  of  natural  history,  no  work  on  tbe  general  subject  of  pathology  and 
therapeutics  was  written  by  any  of  its  chiefb,  unless  we  consider  the  pnb< 
lished  lectures  of  Oppoizer  such  a  work.  This  very  fact  is  an  open  ex- 
pression ot  its  tendency  to  specialism. 

Besides  the  two  chief  branches  of  pathological  anatomy  and  pbj'sical 
diagnosis,  still  other  specialties  were  cultivated  or  created  by  the  new 
Vienna  school. 

Up  to  the  present  time  micros>copic  anatomy  has  not  occupied  in  Vienna  that 
important  position,  which  has  been  assigned  to  it  io  Germany.  In  addition  to  RoIei- 
tanslcy,  it  was  chiefly  developed  by 

Cael  Wedl  (boru  1815).  of  Vienna, 
from  I83:i  professor  of  histoloji^y,  who  cultivated  particularly  the  department  of 
pathoiojiy  (Grundzuse  der  patliolo^iischen  Histologie,  lf<o4  ;  Atlas  der  patliologischen 
Histologic;   Beitnii^e  zur  Pathologie  der  Blut^efiU^e;  Pathnloi^ie  der  Ztihne  mit 

b*^«,>n'1»'r»M-  Beriicksichtij^un);  der  Anntomie  und  PhysMiIopie,  1870,  ptiO.  Damian 
vdti  Iviiinbl  and  S.  Sfrickfr  (Studicn  itus  dein  Instiitite  lur  experimentelle  I'atholopie 
in  Wien,  1^70;  Handbuch  der  Lehre  von  den  (ievreben  des  Menschen  und  der  Thiere, 
2  vols.  1872)  have  also  devoted  attention  to  microscopic  anatnmy. 

An  indii^enous  specialty  proceeding  from  the  new  Vienna  school  in  that  of 
Laryngoscopy  or  Laryngo*therapeutic^,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  application  of 
tbe  investigations  and  researches  of  Linon  and  Oareia  in  the  hands  of 

JoRANN  NsPOSfUK  CzERMAK  (bom  1828,  died  of  diabetes  1873)  of 
Prague, 

prolessor  in  Gratz,  Cracow,  Pe-^lh,  and  finally  a  private  savant  in  Koipsic.  His 
work  was  entitled  Der  Kehlkopfspiegel  »nd  seine  Verwerthnng  fUr  Ph^siolrgie  und 
Medtcin'*.  1860.  Czermak  also  cultivated  Rhinoscopy.  Contemporanvouiily  with 
Caermak  the  laryngoscope  was  adapted  to  practical  purposes  by 
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LuDWio  TuRCK  (1810-18t»8), 
profeaaor  in  Vienna,  who  pablished  "  Praktitehe  Anleitung  ztir  LaryagiMCopie'** 
1660;  *'Elinik  der  Krankheiten  dea  Kehlkopfa  und  der  Lnftrdbre"  etc  ,  1^;  Atiai 
Xttr  Klinik  der  Kehlkopfkranklieiten,  Tafelti  von  Dr.  A.  Elfinger  and  Dr.  C.  Hettz> 
mann,  l>'f'(>.    TInMr  fuot«trnf  wpvo  followed  hy 

Dr.  Friedricli  Semeleiier  in  his  wmk  "  Die  Larviijfnscf.pii'  und  ihr*-  \  f-ruerthunn 
fiir  die  Jtrx.lliclie  Praxis",  ISOil,  and  |»rofe8sor.s  .loh.  Schiiit/.ier.  a  skiitui  iarviijii>- 
Burgeon  (Eotfttrnung  von  Kehlkopfspolypen  ohne  vorauagescbickte  TravheoloBie, 
1880,  etc.),  Sidrk  and  von  Schrdttcr.  the  latter  a  favorite  pupil  of  Skoda. 

Undoubtedly  the  moat  famoas  and  important  specialty  of  the  new  Xleona  school 
however,  is  that  of  Ophthalmologj.  It  is  sufficient  to  mereU*  mention  the  nam^»  of 
the  represetitatlves  of  this  bmnch  to  render  it  clear  what  a  height  the  latter  ha.' 
Httfiinf>4  in  X'ionna  At  ilie  lu-ad  should  be  named  Anton  von  Rof>a8  i  l'yi-l*'5«>  of 
Funfkirchen,  a  leader  of  the  reaciiouar^*  movement  ,  whose  "  Uaudbuch  der  tbtor- 
etischen  und  praktiachen  Auj^enheilkunde  Vienna,  1830,  contains  also  aa  abridged 
history  of  this  branch.  No  less  important  was  Beer  s  pupil  and  son-in-law,  Fnednck 
Jager  (1784-1871),  Ritter  von  Jaztthal,  of  Ktrchberg  in  Wurtemberg,  who,  lik«  Ro^ai. 
performed  tlie  extraction  of  cataract  through  a  Hap  in  the  upper  &e>;ment  of  tl>e 
cornea,  discovered  the  contntrionsnoss' of  hltMion  hfr  al  o[i!itlniliiiiii  '  1  ^1 1)  practised 
the  inoculation  of  i^oimrrha'al  pus  in  pannuH,  remov.Ml  tin-  cui:*'  ol  tlie  lid  in  entri«f»''J'?» 
etc.  His  elder  brother  Carl,  as  well  as  his  son  I'Muurd,  tanlou^^  VkH  an  ophtiialmu- 
scopisL  (particularly  in  the  inve»ti{2alion  of  the  upright  image  and  in  refractive 
ophthalmoscopy,  which  latter  he  created)  and  as  a  brilliant  operator,  likewise  eiyvjed 
great  reputation  as  oculists.  The  latter,  who.  in  spite  of  all  the  fame  acquired  bv 
his  imuiortal  "Atlas**,  had  been  for  25  years  i!)  only  an  extraordinary  profeswrof 
ophtliri!nifilo,iy,  one  yeiir  in  fore  his  death  reroivpd  the  appninlment  of  ordinary  pro- 
fessor of  this  uianeii.  Hi'  pulilished  ".Staar  und  StHaroperationcn".  "Ophthnlmr.Ioii- 
scUer  Atlas",  and  j:ave  to  tlie  profession  "  Jager  s  Tesi-Typo  and  "Ja^er's  Uphihalroo- 
Bcope".  Juh.  Nepomuk  Fischer  (1737-1H47)  in  Prague.  Ferdinand  Arit  (bom  IHll 
besides  his  excellent  handbook  in  three  volumes  '*  Die  Krankheiien  des  Aug«i  far 
praktische  Aerzte",  is  best  known  as  associate  editor  of  the  "Archiv  fdr  Augenb«il- 
knnde",  published  in  conjunction  with  the  great  Dutch  pliy&iolocis^t  and  opblhat' 
inolo;;ii<t  Dondt  r-  und  tlo  'fanicius  Alhrecht  von  Grjife  (  I'^^'JT-I '^TO*  (-nt  off  prt'Oia- 
turely  by  deatli.  K.  Sti'llwatr  von  Carion.  author  of  "Die  Oplithaimolonie  voni 
iiaturwissenschaftiiclien  Staiidpunkte "  and  "  Le)iri)uch  der  praktischen  Augenbetl 
knnde*'.  Prof.  Jos.  Pilx  in  Prague:  Hasner  von  Artha  of  the  same  city:  Otto 
Becker  (born  1828)  in  Heidelberg,  a  scion  of  the  Vienna  school  ( Ltnsenkrankheitea, 
Pathol,  anat.  Atlas  der  Augenkrankheiten  etc..  etc.  J ;  Leber  in  Gdttingen,  L.  Mautbaer 
in  Vienna,  Pnchsin  Prague,  von  Reusii  in  Vienna  etc. 

The  se-ni  surijical  speciaUy  of  r>riiti-:f ry*  nhn  found  ir»  Vienna  an  honored  pl»ce 
at  !i  period  when  it  wa?  ^t  ;in  t  ly  t.iuiiHf  in  other  univ  <  rsitie8.    Amon^  its  avtit^f 
cultivators  were  Gjf.  Carabeili  iborn  17^7).  profci^sor  Kranz  Nessel,  and  others  *bo 
had  private  schooU  of  their  own. 

The  later  specialty  of  Otology  likewise  had  within  the  Vienna  school  sooie 
famous  representatives,  particularly  recently  in  Josef  Gruber  and  A.  Politser.  the  btier 
the  di.<icovBrer  of  the  ao-called  Politser's  method  *'  of  forcing  air  into  the  Bustachian 
tube.'?  durlnir  the  action  of  swallowing. 

1.  The  earliest  dental  clinic  in  Germany  was  establbbed  by  Prof.  E.  Albrec'bt  (l«3)> 
lUSHi  In  the  year         As  the  manifei^t  lesiilt  of  tiie  reformation  of  odootologr 

which  bej^an  in  America,  dental  institutions  romi.'.  trd  with  the  iitiivpr^itlr'-  fnte 
been  already  established  in  lierlin,  iiulk  and  Munich,  and  a  Mimilat  in!»tituUoit 
b  planned  even  in  \  ienna. 
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flydrotherapeutU's  toais  taiiirht  in  \'ieiina,  and  Andr.  Pleniper  ( Physiolojiie  des 
"^Vasserheilvertabrens,  1863)  and  Wilhelm  VViuterniiz  are  especially  einiiieut  iu  this 
department. 

Electrotherapeutics  i«  represented  by  Prof.  M.  Benedikt.  who,  however,  haa 
'recently  deroted  bis  attention  to  abstract  questions  of  natural  philosophj,  reducing 
>tho  reeliagi  of  pleasare  aud  dislike  under  laws,  as  mentioned  above.   Other  electro- 
therapeutists  are  Friedrich  Fieber  (1836-1B8S)  of  Prnv;ue,  privntdocent  and  Prinmrarsct, 

who  likewise  Iccturod  on  the  t!iprnpoiitic<!  of  inhalation :  Frnnz  Chvosffi  k  fl^HJ- 
18S4>.  Pi  uiWssur  extraordinary  and  Chief  Stuli'-phy»ician  ^  Professor  Dr.  M.  Koseuthal 
and  others. 

Psychmtry  is  represented  by  Ernst  von  Feuclitersleben  1 1806-1849),  M.  Leides- 
dorf,  Th.  Meynert,  the  latter  a  professor  in  Zurich  and  founder  of  a  clinic  for 
diseases  of  the  cerebmni.  State-medicine,  1^  Prof.  J.  Dominik  Bauschka.  -The 
Diseases  of  Children  have  received  excellent  study  at  .the  bands  of  L.  von  Mautbner 

'  (Kinderdiatetik,  1853);  Leopold  Politzer  (1815-18^),  from  I^oO  conduct(»r  of  the 
firsf  in^frMition  for  sick  children,  fouriiltt.  fn<rf  ■titer  with  Scliiillcr  a  mi  Mayer,  of  the 
"JaiirO'K'h   litT   Kiii'lorlipilknridp ami  at  an  earlier  {leriiHl   .Schuli«*r  s  afisi.stant  ; 
Alois  iiediiar  i  Lehrbudi  der  Kinderbeilkunde;  i  Joseph  Kauiich  ( 1.'^;U)-1S.'^<; },  pro- 
"fessor  of  the  diseases  of  children  and  of  medicine  in.Prague ;  Hermann  Wiederbofer 
'in  Vienna;  Job.  Steiner  (died  1876),  professor  in  Prague  (Compendium  der  Kinder- 
heilknade);  the  inicenious,  but  unfortunate  —  he  died  of  epilepsy  —  Gottfried  Ritter 
-von  Rittershaiii  f  182:l-lSx:{)  In  Pra;;ue;  L.  Fleiscbmano  ( 1H40-187S)  in  Vienna,  who 
-belonji^ed  to  the  Younj;  Vienna  Sclioul;  Iliittenbrenner,  A,  Monti  and  oiher.s. 

Physioloirical  and  pntholo>rical  chemistry  has  its  representatives  in  Fiorian 
Heller.  F.  C  Sclineider,  Vincenz  Klet/in^kv  I  I'-^'JC-l'^^l*  i  of  Onttenbrunn  in  Lower 
Austria,  Rochleder  (died  T^T'i*  and  Ludwin  .Jr.  i'he  anatomist  of  the  \  i>  iiua  school 
is  the  classic  author  in  his  department,  Joseph  Hyitl  (horn  l>ll  i,  oi  Ivi.s-Martou  iu 
Hungary,  the  17th  edition  of  whose  "Lehrbucb"  appeared  in  1884.  He  also  wrote 
''Das  Arabisehe  und  Hebraiscbe  in  der  Medicin",  1879,  and  **Onomatologia  anatomica'*, 
IBS*}.  In  Prague  anstomj  was  represented  by  Karl  von  Pairuban  (1^^1H-18S0),  who 
was  likewise  active  as  a  snrjieon.  The  physiologist  of  the  VIi  nnu  school  is  Frnest 
Wilhelm,  Hitter  von  Briicke(born  181!))  of  IJerliri  who  in  lH7'i  was  the  first  Protestant 
to  attain  the  ilectorate  in  Vienna.  At  an  l  arlii  r  period  l:y  had  been  n  professor  in 
K»<ni;rsberg,    His  chief  works  relate  to  the  I'li  vsioh-^y  of  ihe  eye  and  ihe  voice. 

Exp<  rimental  pathology  is  represented  by  Prof.  S.  Strieker  and  Hans  Kuudrat, 

■and 

Hygiene,  quite  recently  by  Prof.  J.  Nowack. 

Leopold  WitteUh(»fer  (181-S--1888).  the  founder  of  the  first  German  weekly  medical 
journal,  the  **Wiener  med.  Wochenschrift",  and  one  of  tbe  most  talented  conductors 
of  such  organs,  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  eminent  journalist  of  the  "  New  Vienna 

School".  In  tlic  "Yotinir  \'ie?ittn  J^ehnnl  "  !tis  plnee  is  taken  bv  .T«.h.  Schnit/.ler 
(born  l8*{o  in  (iro.ss-Kanisza  i  and  Wilh.  Sclile>.in):er  born  l^iHM),  tbe  former  Editor- 
in-chief  of  the  "Wiener  me<i.  Presse"  and  now  ot  the  Internationulen  Rundschau", 
the  latter  of  tbe  "Wiener  med.  BlUtter";  Karl  Bettelhetm  (Medic-chirurg.  Rund- 
schau) and  others. 

Til  .si)itf  of  sonic  variations  from  the  new  ^'ii'iina  school  (which,  in- 
deed, laid  claim  to  the  rluiiacUT  oC  a  nalurul  scieiiUtie  school),  as  reiiards 
mauncr  and  ideas  the  schools  of  physiological  and  ralional  mi'diciiie, 
which  partly  preceded  and  were  partly  contemporaneous  with  it.  as  well 
as  naluiai  scientific  or  exact  medicine  (now  first  properly  so  culled),  may 
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be  oounted  among  its  oflbboots.  The  latter  ajratem,  however,  ahoald  bt 
regarded  rather  as  a  development  of  the  Vienna  edbool,  inaamoeh  as  iti 
chief  representatives  were  either  educated  in  Vienna  or  received  a  hstiBg 
impulse  from  the  school  in  that  cit}'. 

Among  the  champions  of  the  German 

a)  Physiological  Mbdicink 

—  a  title  which  Broussais,  as  we  know,  was  the  first  to  daim  for  his  sp> 
tern  —  appeared  in  his  own  *'Archiv  f  Ur  physiologische  Heilkande*",  froa 
1842  onward,  the  eminent  Marburg  surgeon,  anigical  anatomist  and  oper- 
ator, W.  Boser  (1817-1888)  of  Stuttgart,  1841-51  a  privatdoceol  ia 
Tubingen,  and  ftom  1851  professor  of  surgery  in  Marburg ;  W.  GriesiogR 
(1817-1868)  and  Karl  Beinhold  August  Wnnderlich. 

Wahderlicli  (1815-1877),  the  son  of  ao  Obersmtssm  in  Wttriemberg  vkonk- 
seqnemly  lived  as  medical  coatisellor  in  Liidwiiesborg,  graduated  in  Tiibingeaii 
1837.  CoutinuinK  his  edacation  in  other  German  and  French  univerFitie!:.  b«  vat 
ftppointed  in  lH41  assistnnt  to  \hc  Tiicdionl  cliiiu'  in  Tubingen.  In  1*^4!'  b«can> 
extraordinary  profnssor  in  place  of  tlx*  cliiiicinn  iiormnnn.  and  in  IJ'^H  n^Lfiv^**'^* 
position  of  ordinary  professor  in  iha  same  tlinic.  From  1^50  onward  he  oct  ojsM* 
similar  position  in  J^ipsic,  where  he  succeeded  Oppolxer.  He  died  of  cancer  eftW 
retroperitoneal  glands.  Wunderlich  was  famous  for  the  general  excellence  ef  Ui 
character,  which  was  exempt  from  exceasive  self  esteem,  intrigce  and  lost  for  pew, 
and  continueci  benevolent,  jnst,  mild  and  truly  noble.  Besides  his  chief  works  ir<r- 
tioned  hf-lnw,  lip  wrote  "Wipn  und  Paris",  1^'41  ;  '  Ge^chichte  der  Medicin'",  l**:!' 
"Gruiidriss  der  sju'cldicn  I'iitholosiie  tind  Therapie",  If^oS,  and  "Ver«ach  eiw 
patholoirischen  Phjsiologie  deis  Bluies  ',  \i*4i.  His  successor  in  Leipsic  vas  L 
Wagnf^r,  author,  in  conjunction  with  Uhle,  of  a  treatise  on  peneral  pathology. 

These  chaiiipions  forinulntod  ''tho  {lemund  that  we  luust  break  awav 
from  the  current  ideas  and  guui  a  iLliaed  rouudation  for  expcricnci;  bv 
means  of  u  different  method,  and  one  associated  with  ph3  5iology."  "  The 
aUack  was  directed  against  the  antiquated  views  of  the  German  Symptora- 
atologists  and  Idealists,  and  particular!}'  against  the  school  of  natoral 
history  which  reix)8ed  in  the  must  absolute  domination  .  .  .  and  a  single 
powerful  thrust,  the  unconcealed  expression  of  the  word  .  .  .  most  be  aMe 
to  complete  the  passage  from  the  old  to  the  new  era."  "  The  doctrine  of 
the  organism,  or,  what  animuits  to  the  same  thing,  the  doctrine  of  life  ti 
physiology.  Physiology  therefore,  in  its  strict  sense,  must  include  all  Tltal 
phenomena.  That  from  a  certain  portion  of  these  pheDOmena,  to  wit  those 
called  morbid,  a  special  science  has  been  formed,  is  an  Artificial,  but  jH  • 
practical  division".  (Wunderlich.) 

Physiological  medicine  also  departed  from  the  Vienna  school  is  the 
fact  that  it  did  not,  like  the  latter,  occupy  itself  exclnsivelj  with  pitk- 
ological  anatomy  and  diagnosis,  but  also  utilized  ph3*aiology  to  explaia 
pathology. 

Wundfriich  .H  Handbuch  der  Pathoiocie  und  Therapie",  2d  edition.  Irs5^  i» 
one  of  the  best  of  our  modern  text-bcmlcfl,  and  in  particular  is  diuing niehed  by  dtto- 
dng  sufficient  attention  to  the  historical  element  of  individual  diseases,  ss  well  u  if 
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the  fact  thftt  it  leaves  to  thought  «nd  the  ordinary  letuies,  that  is  to  the  BippOcratic 

methods  of  investigatioa^  their  jnat  rights  Unfortunately  it  has  not  recently 
appeare<l  in  a  now  edition,  in  which  the  wreck  of  its  symptomatolojry  etc.  miybt  have 
been  avoid<^ii.  The  general  conceptions  of  organism,  health,  distabe  and  convales- 
cence were  developed  as  follows:  "The  idea  ot  sickness  presupposes  the  idea  of 
organism.  Each  organism  is  a  system  of  individualities,  cf  organs.  Its  ess^ncev 
however,  is  more  sharply  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the  organism,  than  in  its 
existeneo.  ...  Its  essence  consists  in  a  perpetual  change,  as  well  iu  its  relations 
to  the  outiT  world,  as  in  its  own  intf-riial  relations.  The  .ctim  total  of  the  prr  crs^es  in 
and  upon  the  organism  we  call  if.s  life.  Many  of  tlic.se  processe.>^  correspond  more 
or  less  completely  to  the  other  processes  of  nature  which  wti  ure  in  ihe  hahii  uf  calling 
physical  (mechanical)  «nd  chemical.  In  apparently  simitar  conditions  certain 
ftctions,  e.  g.  endosmosis,  do  not  occur  in  the  organism.  .  .  .  The  organism  does  not 
form  the  so-called  organic-ch.emical  combinations:  it  is  only  when  occasion  is  given 
in  it  that  these  are  formed.  .  .  .  Besides  mechanical  and  chemical  procossf?,  which 
too  undoubredlv  differ  essentially  from  those  in  the  retort  in  accordance  with  their 
caufie,  W'utiderlich  distinguishes  tiie  "vital  processes  in  a  more  limited  sense",  over 
which  "  the  nervous  system  *'  presides.  —  '*  Health  is  that  condition  in  which  the 
internal  processes  of  the  organism  take  place  and  succeed  each  other  in  a  Quiet^ 
precise,  uniform  way,  so  as  to  correspond,  for  the  mot^t  part,  to  the  idea  of  the 
orjranism,  and  to  furnish  the  (greatest  guarantee  for  its  continuance"  —  a  piirp  nh- 
straction,  which  appears  no  more  phj'siolo-rical  than  the  well-known  definitions  oi 
earlier  date.  "The  constituents  of  tiie  organism  manifest  abnormal  processes, 
functionate  nbnormnlly,  something  abnormal  takes  place  in  them :  this  is  to  be  sick 
in  its  proper  sense."  "There  is  a  difference  between  this  and  the  disease,  which 
properly  only  defined  the  'trivial  consciousness',  in  which  science  always  over^ 

looked  the  principle  of  this  definition  We  ran  say  in  a  certain  senFe, 

however,  thnt  there  are  net  diseases  at  ail,  only  disturbed  organisms,  S'ck 
individuals,  sick  organs.'  if,  however,  one  has  obtained  a  clear  idea  of  the 
want  of  scientific  accuracy  in  the  conception,  he  may  employ  the  ezpreition  mthovi 
harm  or  danger.  Wunderlich  rejects  any  vis  medicatrix  natorm.  **  Convales* 
cence  presupposes  that  all  disturhnneon  of  function  are  adjusted,  organic  dis- 
turbances, wliich  impair  the  integrity  of  the  tisstifs,  rrmnved.  lo>(  porlionis  of 
restored  and  the  di-seaned  jirodiict*?,  incapahl''  of  use  in  the  latter  way,  carried  off 
Recovery  is  to  be  regarded  uh  u  ri-tiult  which  has  its  complete  and  adequate  foun- 
dation in  the  totality  of  the  preceding  relations,  as  the  cont^equence  of  favorable 
constellations,  and  not  as  the  work  of  a  special  and  active  force  (Natnrheilkraft) 
existing  for  this  })urpo?<e.'*  Wunderlich  laid  down  as  methods  of  cure  the  directly 
curative  (abortive)  and  the  expectant,  the  latter  of  which  he  confsidered  valid  so 
much  the  more  frequently,  hecaiipe  many  diseases  end  favorably  without  treatment, 
indeed  in  spite  of  the  most  preposterous  treutmcnt.  In  opposition  to  the  nihilism  of 
the  new  Vienna  school  he  raises  his  voice  in  the  defence  of  therapeutics  —  he  was  a 
good  theorist  as  well  as  practitioner  —  but  without  specially  emphasising  the  humane 
aide  of  medical  treatment.  "Althoutch  in  almost  all  forms  of  disease  a  number  of 
cases  get  well  without  the  physician,  and  in  many  diseases  numbers  are  lost  in  spite- 
of  nil  medical  efforts,  there  yet  remain.?  a  cnnf^idernble  number  of  ca.^cs,  where  an 
intelligent  interference  on  the  part  of  the  physician  is  of  the  most  decided  consequence. 
It  is  too  a  very  limited  conception  of  professional  activity  to  believe  that  its  sole 
dgeet  is  to  restore  health  to  the  sick.  The  shortening  of  suffering,  the  removal  and 
mitigation  of  inconvenience.^,  the  alleviation  and  rendering  endurable  of  the  con* 
dition,  the  protection  from  threatening  dangers,  nil  these  are  quite  as  serious  and 
qaite  aa  worthy  duties  for  professional  exertion  ",  in  which  undoubtedly  philanthropy 
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must  be  the  cliief  support  of  the  phvhicijui.  —  Kocently,  as  wt-  liit<»w.  W  und»(ii<  I.  ;t 
bi.H  revivjtl  of  the  tlicrmometrj  prucliiicd  hy  Sauioro,  Bortbaave,  de  Haen  and  otWn 
has  ttcquired  many  fmilfal  ideas  in  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  without  himself  bai^cise 
upon  this  ntngle  symptom  a  one-sided  system  of  therapeutics.  His  work  on  this  soljKf 

was  (Mit'tled  "  I)n8  Vcrliiiheu  der  Eigenwarme  in  Kraiikheitcn  "  « f  Im.8. 

Willielm  (iriosinirer,  born  in  Stintgarf.  fur  four  vears  (lH5(V-l.'*o4  DirtctfT  of  i:» 
inoJicHl  colli  rrp  nt  'Kns?;r  f  l  Aiii  near  Cairo  IVfxidrnr  of  thv  Ktrrpnan  Hf-ard  f 
Health  Hini  tln  n  u  protcftfeor  in  Ziirii  h  'ru'iiu^cn  and  lierlin  (frtuu  i^^u'j).  w&?  *}n  >..} 
influential  in  the  development  i>r  aii»  nistu-  medicine  in  Germanr  Paiholo}:  *  tii 
Therapie  der  psycfaischen  Erankheilen.  4th  cdiiion,  1876),  and  ui'on  the  thf or;  <f 
nervous  and  infectious  diseases.  The  latter  subjects  he  discussed  in  Vinrkff*^ 
**H«ndbuch'. 

Wilholm  Hoser,  the  third  associate  in  the  foundation  of  the  schtKil  of  ph}»\  ;  r 
\cn]  mrMlir  ine,  was  its  rcpreseiitiitive  in  the  department  of  (-urjitry.  and  particttbr.T 

ill  topoui :i|ilii<  ul  and  suruical  anatomy. 

A  phase  (»r  tin*  New  Viennti  or  [x^itixc  scliudj.  (litli-rini:  in  ^nrtxij 
au3  tiling  but  its  detiuitiun  from  pUjsiulogicai  iiicdieiue,  is  tlie  so-called 

*   fi)  Rational  Medicine, 

orlsritialed  by  tlio  dinician  C  Pfeufer  (I806-18U9'^  of  Bmnber^.  professtc 
ill  1  Ifidclbt'fo;  and  iiiliniately  lit  Mtiiiieli,  aiul  ihv  lnuumb  and  uiiijcrij.:.; 
uuutuinist  Fr.  (i.  due  Henle  (1800-1SS5)  of  Fiirth,  professor  sticc-fjisivelj 
in  Ziiricii.  Ileidelbeig  (1S44)  and  fioiii  is.')!*  in  (tfUtiiiireii.  This  j-cbtjo' 
has  also  beeti  represented  by  a  special  juurnul,  tliu  •  Zeitfcclii  iri  i  lu  rata*- 
uelle  Medicin",  since  1841. 

While  Wunderlich  elaiiiied  pathology  jis  "the  i»hysioh)iry  of  Mck  men 
Ilcnle  declares  this  idea  (piestionable.  and  makes  no  distinction  at  1^ 
tween  the  physiology  of  ihf  lauUliv  and  the  sick  :  "for  the  physiologv  ni 
the  health}'  and  of  the  sick  are  not  diflerent,  physiology  and  p.ithul*--;}  an 
one."  This  is  established  as  follows  :  "  We  tuay  call  llie  deiiructiun  *>(  ^ 
house  attacked  by  tire  a  niislbilune  ;  it  is  iu'\ crtheless  physical.  We  ro.i\ 
likewise  call  the  expression  of  life  produci  d  by  an  injury  a  disease  ;  never- 
theless it  remains  physiological.  From  the  action  of  such  abnorraal  in 
fluences.  out  of  which  disease  arises,  we  even  learn  to  recognize  the  fruit* 
of  the  healthy  organism." 

Henle,  :i  Doctor  ol  i'bilo.sophy,  I^aw  and  Medicine,  ijorn  at  Kilrth  in  Bavar.i 
Studied  from  1827  in  Bohd,  Heidelberg  and  Berlin  under  Joh.  MUller.  ItDpri^oeed 
as  a  mAtnher  of  the  "BurschenschafV',  be  became  a  prtvatdocent  io  Vieooa  in  IKIT, 
professor  in  Zurich  1840,  in  Heidelberg  1844,  professor  of  anatomy  in  Gottsncea  UiH 
( Bandbucb  dor  systematiiichen  Anatomic,  with  an  "Atla.s").  He  also  wrote  niMt' 
oils  tre.ili.ses  on  nnntomical,  pby.siolo>:ical,  patholojiiral  and  microscopic  suhjoct* 
and  itt  conjiu-tifni  with  liud.  A!h  KollikT  'horn  in  Zurich  1>IT.  und  .since  I*^tT  j-r,- 
tessur  ot  piiVhiulugy  and  aital4»iiiy  in  Wurzburjti.  wan  a  very  eminent  prorcotir  c/ 
the  study  of  microscopic  anatomy  in  (T«rmany.  The  epithelium,  in  our  pret^'Qt  ntntt 
of  that  term,  was,  among  other  things,  named  and  discovered  by  Henle. 

The  leader  of  "Rational  Medicine"  (Hegtd  may  be  regarded  ai  the 
indirect  godfather  of  this  science),  in  oontraat  to  the  founders  of  the  Nfv 
Vienna  school,  distinguished  himself  also  bj  an  historical  sense,  inasaiMk 
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as  his '  Handbucli  (U  r  nvtioneilen  Pathologie",  1846,  exhibits  a  very  good 
historical  sketch  as  its  introductioD. 

The  language  too  of  this  school,  in  contrast  to  the  preceding  schools  of  the 
philosophy  of  nature  and  natural  histor}*  which  it  directly  assisted  in  Fcttin^  aside, 
was  in  the  time  of  its  oritrm  confident  and  ingenion«!y  triumphant,    l?nt  in  spite  of 
its  realistic  effort''  it  did  not  tor;^ft  philosophic  speculation,  i.  e.  hjpoihesi.'*.    On  the 
contrary,  it  paid  formal  honors  to  the  latter.    "  However  soberly  we  review  the 
phenomena  of  disease  and  recovery  in  themselires,  the  arbitrary,  tberapeatic  assanit 
is  fnconcetvable  without  presupposing  that  in  corresponding  eases  a  curative  method 
:uid  the  subsidence  of  the  disease  may  have  stood  in  a  definite  cansative  relation. 
Sow  on  this  ground  it  is  a  delusion  to  helieve  that  in  medicine  we  can  ever  stand 
upon  n  purely  empirical  f>a>i^,    Through  this  single  conclusion  all  medical  experi- 
ence, in  so  far  as  it  may  lie  controllinji,  becomes  an  bypoth'  sis.    .    ,    ,    We  have, 
therefore  to  test  practical  tacts,  not  according  to  the  rule  by  which  we  jud>:e  lha  nor- 
toal  in  the  phenomena  of  the  senses,  but  hj  the  rale  according  to  which  we  tr^ 
hypotheses  concerning  the  internal  connexion.   .   .   .   The  true  touchstone  of  such 
liypotheses  is  experiment.    .   .   .    Medicine  has  become  conscious  that  it  has  no 
u  lvanta;!:e  of  the  other  experimental  sciences;  that  it  can  tal<p  no  step  forward  which 
bis  not  bfon  fir^t  marked  out  bran  hypothesis.  The  day  of  tin*  la^^t  hypothesis  would 
be  likewise  the  day  of  the  last  observation.    .    .    .    From  thfir  ephctm-ral  existence 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  we  can  den^'  to  hypotheses  any  participation  in  our  know- 
ledge.   This  is  never  just.   ...   An  hypothesis  displaced  by  new  Hscts  dies  an 
honorable  death.   If  it  has  itself  summoned  to  its  trial  the  facts  by  which  it  is  anni> 
hilated,  it  deserves  even  a  monument  of  gratitude." 

Such  hypotheses,  however,  are  essentially  nothing  but  theories,  or  rather  a  con* 
ceMton  to  the  demands  of  the  reflecting  mind,  in  contrast  to  the  perceptions  of  the 

senses.  They  aro,  tlu'i<  fori%  distinjinished  from  the  systematic  thouplit  of  jjroct.din^ 
times  only  by  their  transitoriness  and  their  lack  of  comprehension  of  tru'Mtf-r  .-{ilreieis. 

Henle  defines  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  be  the  prevention  and  cure  ot disea-'^es. 
Hf  ri«  two  meihud.s  uf  proceeding  are  to  be  distinguished,  the  empirical  and  the 
rational  (tlieoretic,  physiological).  The  latter  is  likewise  the  method  of  physiology; 
it  is  the  method  of  all  experimental  sciences  and  particularly  of  the  natural  sciences. 
Moreover  the  genuine  scientific  spirit  is  said  to  consist  not  in  ignoring  or  scorning 
philosophy,  but  in  the  consciou<  and  provisional  renunciation  of  the  knowledge  of 
■he  first  cau.'^e  of  things,  because  the  time  of  proof  is  not  yet  past".  "Accorrlinfrly  if 
the  collection  of  experiences  is  the  chief  thin}:,  yt  t  hypofhe?es  must  form  a  balance 
to  it««  instability."  " '1  lie  meuiii  ut' advancing  from  the  observation  of  the  individual 
and  the  approximate  to  more  comprehensive  conclusions  is  found  in  the  iotercbang- 
ing  method  between  hypothesis  and  experience,  between  asking  and  hearing,  to  which 
the  physical  sciences  owe  their  lustre.  Perfectly  pure  and  nnpr^ndiced  experiences 
are  impossible,  not  only  in  the  department  of  medicine,  but  generally.  To  express  a 
perception  of  the  senses  is  to  separate  the  p.=;sentia!.  ti«  ^'ihj(>ct,  from  the  accidental, 
as  predicate,  to  concede  hypothetically  at  b  ast  that  i  ■  subject  could  also  be  con- 
ceived of  without  that  pretlicale,  or  with  other  predicates."  "The  causal  connexion 
of  phenomena  is  concluded  from  the  coincidence  of  the  latter  with  definite,  materia? 
changes.  In  experimenting  we  fix  arbitrarily  the  cause,  so  far  as  possible,  and  by 
observing  the  results  we  assure  oarselves  of  the  correctness  of  our  conclusions.  In  this 
process  the  so-called  localixation  of  symptoms,  that  is  the  search  for  the  organ  from 
which  the  symptoms  proceed,  i?;  aimed  at,  but  in  addition  too,  a  knowledge  of  the 
quality  of  putholo<riral  changes,  by  a  comfiari.-^on  of  ihf  altered  form  and  eomposi- 
tion  with  the  normal.  .....    Pathology*  owes  its  weijjhtieat  facts  to  the  employ- 
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ment  of  the  niicro^copp  and  to  organic  clicmisiry.''  Moreover  the  hypothesis  of  i 
vital  forco  is  luiiiiissible,  aod  is  just  as  good,  or  as  weak,  as  that  of  eiecthe  attncMt 

ur  of  gravttHtiuii. 

Disease  is  "a  deviation  from  the  normal,  ty[>ical,  i.  e.  health j,  process  erf  Ufiti 
modificatioD  of  health,  a  remorat  from  the  relative  norm.  The  eMeoce  of  4unK, 
however,  is:  an  expression  of  typical  force  under  anwooted  conditiooa.'*  Dimk 

too,  like  life  itself,  is  u  process.  Diseaaee  are  anomaUee  of  thia  process.  Adj  s1u> 
ation  which  completely  abolishes  this  process  occasions  not  disease,  but  death, 
is  tho  cff?«?ntion  of  the  ititf rchanjif  of  matprial.  The  termination  in  health  foKowi 
.spoiUaneously,  or  thruuj^h  urtificiiil  or  accidental  iiiHuences.  Th>^  iratiailiun  t.> 
health  ensues  gradually  iu  most  chruaic,  and  in  many  acute  diseases;  io  othrri. 
especially  in  acute  cases,  the  symptoms  disappear  snddenlj.  The  first  and  slew 
method  is  called  Ijrsis,  the  last  method,  crisis— the  latter  term  a  relic  handed  dovt 
from  the  mythical  beginnings  of  medicine.  If  we  desire  to  preserre  the  expresme 
critically  and  definitely  for  certain  morbid  symptoms,  it  may  be  done  (the  fev  t*m 
where  it  holds  excepted*  without  the  active  secondary  signification  which  xhf  u«^: 
language  has  connected  with  thcSe  words.  A  critical  secretion  is,  in  the  main,  nod- 
iug  more  than  a  secretion  belonging  to  the  stadium  of  the  crisis.  "The  btUef  u. 
crises,  according  to  Henle,  stands  upon  the  same  footing  as  belief  in  the  denL  Titf 
the  exorcist  had  expelled  a  devil  was  demonstrated  by  the  fonl  odor  left  behind  bj 
the  evil  spirit.  The  odor  was  a  fact ;  that  it  could  be  diffused  io  no  way  exec|rtlj 
the  devil— was  perfectly  self>evident."  The  same  was  the  case  with  critical  jmt 
spiration,  urine  etc. 

The  earliest  emiDent  representatives  of  French  precision  in  GermnT 
proper,  whom  we  liave  Just  considered,  took  sides  in  their  own  way  and 
with  lively  ciitlnisiasin  for  the  new  scientillc  system,  without,  faowertf, 
themsolves  following  it  exclusively.  Henle,  especially,  as  we  have  seen, 
even  inclined  to  philosophical  abstractions  and  s{)eculatioD8,  and  opnlj 
confessed  that  ''true  science  does  not  consist  in  ignoring:  or  despisici: 
philosophy."  He  likewise  leaves  open  to  deductive  treatment  a  doc-r 
which  was  at  first  entirely  closed,  as  the  originally  juf^tifiable.  but.  finally 
exaggerated,  reaction  against  the  earlier  and  one-sided  synthetic  cultlv^ 
tion  of  medicine  now  degenerated  into  the  opposite  oxtrerae  of  one  sided 
analysis.  The  latter  is  the  case  with  exact  or  tiatunU-scientific  ine«liinnr 
properly  so  called,  which  dates  from  the  last  Hfly  years,  and  of  which 
the  last  theoretic  offshoot  in  order  of  time  is  found  in  the  crllnlar  {)ath- 
ology  to  be  discussed  hereafter.  The  latter,  under  the  leadership  of  nai- 
oral  scientific  methods,  characteristically  heaps  up  inductive  material, 
without  the  ability,  like  the  natural  sciences,  to  arrange  this  mass  upon 
deductive  principles,  since  such  principles  have  up  to  the  present  timt- 
been  wanting  in  medicine.  From  its  exclusively  realistic  tendency.  9<K»ncr 
or  later,  as  the  result  of  all  historical  experience,  it  will,  however,  awaken 
the  contrary  current.  iSuch  seems  to  be  a  requisite  for  the  historical 
development  of  medicine,  as  it  has  shaped  itself  since  the  b^inning  of 
modern  times. 

It  is  a  striking  and  curious,  though  not  absolutel)'  inexplicable  phe- 
nomenon, that  beside  the  Vienna  system  the  Pseudo-Paracelsian 
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L  System  of  Rademiieher 


was  able  not  only  to  make  its  appearance,  but  even  to  find  followers, 

P»racelsu8,  that  great  star,  which  emerged  like  a  comet  from  the  intellectaal  bori> 
2on  of  the  IHih  ceotury,  its  long  train  reaching  and  sparkling,  as  we  know,  throughout 
the  whole  17th,  while  its  head  and  nndeus  had  long  disappeared,  had  the  fortune  in 
the  19th  century  to  awaken  two  astrologers,  the  one  shrewd,  the  other  credulous,  who 
soucht.  f>ach  for  his  own  purposes  and  in  his  own  method,  to  interpret  him  to  the 
physicians  uf  liis  i^wti  time,  lint  the  jir*»al  physician  and  tliinkf-r  of  the  Hith  century, 
who  furmeU  n  brilliant  picture  within  the  frame  of  the  civiiizatioti  of  that  day,  couid 
appear  only  as  an  historical  carieatttre  and  an  anachronism  in  the  19th  centurj,  with 
its  realistic  and  advanced  methods,  even  if  transferred  in  bis  entirety  to  its  civilisa- 
tion. How  much  more  must  this  be  the  case  when  his  interpreters  elaburated  only 
two  of  his  dogmas,  i.  e.  each  of  them  one!  Yet  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  greatness  of 
the  man.  tbat  from  the  treasures  of  hif  mind  two  dogmnj*  were  importnrt  cnoujih  to 
form  tlir  l):isis  uf  two  "schools"  in  the  li>th  century.  Bill  this  very  mistake  of  both 
his  interpreters  served  —  and  this  is  the  sole  advantage  to  compensate  for  the  great 
injarieA  which  it  inflicted  upon  medicine  —  at  least  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  one 
long  miigudged.  and  to  verify  what  be  declared  to  his  contemporaries:  *Truly  1  shall 
accomplish  more  against  you  after  my  death  than  before." 

One  of  these  Epigoni,  HabnemaDn,  we  have  already  ooQBiderecL  The 
other  was 

Job.  Gottfried  Raoexachcr  (1772-1849)  of  Hatnm  in  the  county 
Mark,  a  practising  physician  at  Ooch  on  the  lower  Rhine,  who  studied 
Paracelsus  kindly,  with  honest  sincerity  and  with  a  simple  heart,  while 
Hahnemann  had  falsified  him. 

** Probably  to  the  very  end  of  my  life  I  should,  alas,  have  been  unable  to  attain 
the  power  of  healing — having  my  understanding:  partially  crippled  by  scholasticism 
—  If  a  c  )nr"irrenc»»  of  clrc'jm^fanf'e:^  h-v\  not  d<'termined  nie  to  read  the  works  itf 
Paracolsiiv  with  attention,  and  if  li'-  liiid  nut  Iiy;lited  for  me  a  candle,  wbicli  I  i^ou>;ht 
in  vain  troin  utiier  physicians.  1  iiat  i  iullowed  thiti  light  is  no  special  merit.  Munj* 
of  my  colleagues,  in  whose  heads,  as  well  as  in  mine,  there  {climmered  an  obscure 
notion  that  between  the  rude  empiric  and  rational  empiric  systems  of  medicine  there 
must  still  lie  a  third  intelligible  system  of  empiricism,  had  they,  like  me,  been  driven 
by  the  force  of  external  circumstances  to  an  earnest  study  of  the  writiii;:s  of  I'mi  im  f-1- 

would  have  trod  the  f»nme  path  and  folInNvctl  the  HMnie  liuKt.  I  think  also  that 
ray  assertion  furnishes  evidt  nct'  of  an  honorable  feeling,  ami  far  mot  e  of  an  humble, 
than  a  boastful  mind.  If  1  were  a  rascal  or  proud  co.vcomb,  my  friends,  who  wished 
to  torment  you,  I  should  have  kept  entirely  silent  about  Paracelsuit.  and  have  posed 
as  if  everything  that  I  said  to  you  was  my  own  idea  etc."  (See  Wunderlich).  —  The 
book  in  which  Radsmacher,  after  46  years  of  practice,  expounded  his  doctrine  in 
more  than  IHOO  pa};es.  was  entitled  :  *' Kcchtferti^iuiiji  der  von  den  Gelehrten  miss- 
kannten  ver«tnnd('srrchtt  ii  Erfahiunu'sheillehre  ilor  al'*'n  scli.  iiit  IviirT^tij^en  (It  hi'im- 
jtrzte  uri'i  (rtM''  Mittiiei hint:  <les  Kri£ebnisse.s  f  im  r  f tinfund2wanzi|:jahrij|jen  Erfuhrun^ 
dieser  Lehre  am  Kronkt^iilx  tte,"  184).  4th  filiniitt  l-^."/2. 

The  teacbiii;^s  of  lladeuiiu  lior  were  Imscd  upon  the  precept  of  Para- 
celsus :  "A  natunii.  «2:enu!ne  [)hysiciuii  sa^s  this  is  a  morbus  belieborinus, 
terpenthinus,  not  tbib  in  pbiegraa,  cborrvzza.  eatarrhns,"  Accordincrly 
Radcmacher  classifies  diseases  in  accoiduntr  with  tlie  remedies  which 
experience  proves  curative  in  each.    For  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
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the  ultimate  essence  of  thu  ilisease,  its  special  pi  iui  f  oiitrin  and  h<»ue  '-^ 
the  organism,  hut  we  learn  hy  cxi>erience  to  usa  aiul  to  know  ihv  ivmt^iy 
which  bus  uecoraplished  the  cure,  and  we  should  name  tht'  iliscape  aHer 
this  remedy.    How  experience  is  ao^uired  the  following  bistor>'  will  teai-k 

A  woman  sufTorril  from  clironic  voruitin^  nvA  finally  from  psin  in  the  abdotcffi 
especially  in  liio  iieighl>uriu>t»ti  ui  the  eujcum,  mid  neither  Kailt-tiincher,  nor  ar.T 
other  pliysicuin,  was  able  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  "  Weijihinp  evtrjtliE^; 
wflU"  it  was  a  primary  affection  of  tbe  Hver,  tratiaferred  bv  Bvmpatbj  to  tiw  in- 
testines. Raderoacber,  however,  "was  quite  at  the  end  of  his  eiperieace",  bst 
remembered  that  Stahl  recommended  the  seed  of  St.  Mary's  thistle  (eemeo  cardu 
Mnriie)  as  ''curative  in  tlio.«e  thoracic  iutiamniations,  whicli  nre  ai-^ociafed  »iti 
biliotis  fever«."  Now  Stnhl'*  rxporirncn  ran  {Itfrcrpntly  from  llati.  irncher's,  i-iz  "It 
had  used  tin-  s<->;d  of  St.  .Msir>  s  tiuj-tle  in  diseases  of  the  li\>i.  and  had  remoxei 
symputhelie  dLseases  of  the  chest,  whicii  are,  as  we  know,  nui  rare  in  lbe^e  c*,^.-. 
better  than  with  other  remedies.  Hence,  thou^rht  I.  it  is  probable  that  tbe  >e«d«f 
St  Marj's  thistle  acts  favorably  upon  the  liver  and  not  opon  the  longs."  His  idn 
was  correct,  for  it  Was  useful  not  only  in  the  onae  meniioued,  but  likewise  in  ccGi:b. 
uterine  dischiirircs,  epistaxis,  ischias,  associated  with  primary  troubles  of  the  ii\»rof 
.sple«Mi.  aii'l  niico  nho  in  jaun<iice.  It  whs  now  recoirni/ed  as  a  "eeneral  cht'^t  renitdj" 
and  liudtiuaclu-r  }iuve  it  in  the  form  of  a  mixture  obiainpd  by  Hniling  l.V.'tO  irrainnx^ 
of  the  seed  of  St.  Marj^'s  thij^tle  iu  4S0  gramroes  of  water  ovt-r  an  open  tire  uttu 
reduced  to  240  grammes. 

According  to  the  teachings  of  Junletnacher  there  are  three  universaJ 
n  iiiedies  :  cubic-nitre,  copper  and  in  mi.  and  a;-<  i»rtlini:ly  also  three  priiuan 
illst'H.ses  of  th«'  body  in  general,  wli«).>t'  cssciKi'  and  seat  uio  nut  known, 
but  which  laubl  be  called  cubic-nitre  diwase,  copper  disease  and  iix>n  div 
case,  since,  in  spite  of  the  fact  thai  they  are  themselves  unknown,  tb^-v 
are  certainly  curcil  by  these  remedies.  They  are  especially  the  basis  of 
epidemic  diseases  —  sotncliuies  the  .sometimes  the  oliier.  always,  by 

the  w.iy,  first  recognized  by  the  previous  efficacy  of  the  uuivei>al  reroetlv 
—  but  interchangeably,  &o  that  e  g.  in  one  epidemic  disease,  one  and  iL-. 
same  disease  of  the  brain  may  lie  at  one  epnefi  :i  t"«ipper  <lisea*e.  at 
another  an  iron  disease.  We  should  also  contiiu;aliy  make  other  invt*- 
tigatiouu  until  the  remedy  is  found,  if,  however,  the  patient  dies,  the 
physician  has  probably  tiot  had  time  or  skill  enough  to  discover  tne  ei)r- 
rect  remedy. 

The  three  primary  diseases,  cubic  nitre,  copper  and  iron  disease,  for 
the  most  part  do  not  remain  purely  such,  but  altnost  always  throw  an  ot^n 
into  a  condition  of  sympathy,  and  thus  it  results  that  an  iron  disease  e.  g. 
may  express  it.self  under  the  form  of  consumption,  mania  a  potu  etc..  while 
a  copper  disease  may  appear  as  worms,  paralysis,  jaundice  etc.  Besii'ki 
universal  diseases  and  universal  remedies,  there  are  diseases  of  oi^ans, 
diagnosticated  by  the  eflicacy  of  organ-remedies,  and  manifestlog  thedi' 
selves  as  primary  organ-diseases  or  as  sym[)athetic  organ-troablea.  Tbe 
latter,  however,  may  in  turn  be  transformed  into  primaiy  organ-diMiML 
Again  there  are  four  great  groups :  abdominal  diseaaea  and  oorreapoodiog 
abdominal  remedies;  head  diaeasee  with  the jneoeaaary  head  remcdki: 
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chest  diseases  and  chest  remedies ;  diseased  of  external  organs,  e.  g.  the 
skin,  with  the  appropriate  external  or  skin  remedies,  among  which  belongs 
cinchona,  since  intermittent  fever  is  a  83'mpathetic  skin-disease.  For  each 
viscus  again  there  is  a  special  remedy,  as  for  instance  liver,  epleen,  Jcidney, 
pancreas,  lung,  heart,  brain  remedies  etc.,  etc. 

Thf>  followers  of  this  doctrlno,  who  modified  it  in  some  f  ointf,  were  some  of  them 
very  (Mpul.lp  observers.  Amoiiii  them  were  C.  Kiss*"!  at  Westerburg  in  Nassau 
(ilundbuch  der  iiaturwissenschaftlichen  Th«rapie,  Itj.i;  Handbuch  der  piiytiolo- 
):uscbeii  Arzneiwirkungalehre) ;  Gottlieb  Latz  (born  1818)  of  Cleves,  a  practicing 
physician  uenr  Etsen  (Die  specifische  Heilmethode)  and  othere.  Among  the  jonrnals 
of  Hudemacber's  followers  were:  Ldfflers  "  Zeitcchrift  fur  ErfahmngaheilkniiBt "  and 
Bernhardi's  "Zeitschrift  far  wisaenschafiliche  Therapie'*.  Atierbaeh  collected 
to'^.-tlipr  the  remedies  of  I'lKif  inneher,  and  thv  Gem  an  Otierhourp,  GUihor  of  a  <  k 
on  inodicai  i'aris.  introduced  llieni  intu  Knuice.  Prof.  I'll  Phobus  (l^'04-l^^U j  of 
Murkiscii-Friedlaiid  (son  of  the  phy  sician  Ludwi^  i'iiubus,  a  pharDiacologist  at  Giesscn 
and  founder  ot  a  scientific  theory  of  prescribing),  a  savant  as  thorough  a»  be  was 
modest,  at  least  recognized  the  fact  that  Bademacber,  *'  wbo  unfortiinatetj  did  not 
possess  sufficient  scientiBc  education,  benefited  medicine  bj  once  again  making 
the  cure  more  important  to  ph^vsicinns  than  simple  dia^nocis."  In  this  P]  cLus 
('h!\r'.r''d  the  new  Vienna  school,  as  well  iis  the  phvsiological  and  rntinnal  sclutols 
linclii'iinn  Schonlein  liini^telf),  with  too  nnu-h  j-krpiicism,  with  bretiklnt:  tiu.  ni.-hly 
with  the  old  medicine  and  witli  having  frequently  mei-ely  repeated  what  was  iu 
France  already  a  thing  of  the  past. 

IL  HydrotherapeutiGs, 

invented  (or  rather  revived  after  Habn)  and  generalised  by  the  peasant  Vincens 

Priessnitz  (1799-1852),  should  be  mentioned  amottg  the  medical  theories,  inat^niuch 
a«  it  i.s  ba.'^ed  upon  profs?  views  of  thf  Immoral  pathnlo<rr.  Recording  to  which  a 
materia  peccans  is  to  be  expelled  in  ihe  form  of  swtat,  friiptiof}!?  etc.  Priessniiz 
uecorUini^ly  laid  great  weight  upon  rustic  and  substantial  fuic  and  pli\.^ii'ai  lauor, 
and  employed  water  therapeutically  under  the  form  of  cold  pack?,  girdle-poultices 
(Prieasnitz  poultices),  frictions  with  cold  water,  general  and  local  cold  baths  etc. 
He  knew  nothing  of  diagnosis  and  patholofEy.  and  as  little  of  the  individualizing  of 
patients  in  accordance  with  their  constitution,  seJt  and  age.  The  populnrity  of  his 
ostuMi ^llment,  which  was  erected  with  the  permi.ssion  of  the  auihoritir's  in 
'.gradually  became  enormous.  Besides  .somr  .'-ui  c(>>^»^«.  ho  had  of  cotirsp  <onu'  failures 
also,  but  personally  at  least  he  reaped  great  profit  and  died  worth  several  millions. 
Even  before  Prt^nitz,  B.  F.  Christian  Oertel,  a  teacher  in  Ansbacb,  was  a  particii< 
larly  active  propagandist  of  the  new  treatment  There  speedily  arose  a  lively  literary 
fend  and  agitation  over  the  new  system,  not  always  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
courtesy,  and  in  which  J.  H.  Hausse  (Anleitung  zur  Austtbung  der  Wasserheilkunde,* 
3  vols  ,  l^^'-'/J^i.  f\  Mtniflf  (  FMe  (trafenberger  Wasserlu  ilanstnlT.  181^9;  Ilydrotherapie, 
I'd  edition,  l^*'}^,  eic  1  atnJ  nthcr.s  took  a  specially  inoini nt'ot  jiMrf.  In  the  liaiids  of 
scientific  physicians  the  treatment  has  been  recently  cun.^iiieiably  elevated  and 
improved.  Among  these  physicians  are  A.  Pleniger  (Physiologie  des  WasserfaeiU 
verfahrens,  1863),  F.  Range  (Waaserknren  und  andre  physiologischen  Heilmetboden, 
1H72)  and  Wilhelm  Wioternits  (Die  Hydrotherapie  auf  pbysiologische  Grundlage, 
jxTT).  — The  teachings  of  Priessnitz  were  opposed  by  Joh.  Schroth,  a  peasitnt  in 
Lindenwiesp,  near  Onifi  nhf-rir.  who  advocated  the  dry  treatment,  whent  brend  and 
abstinence  from  lluid.s.  He  also  found  .some  followers.  [According  to  l>r.  'Jrall,  the 
system  of  Hydropathy  was  popularized  in  England  by  the  writings  of  Claridge,  Sir 
62 
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Charles  Scttdamore  (A  medical  visit  to  Gracfenbcrg  to  investigate  the  water-core 

treatment,  1843)  Johnson.  James  Wilson  and  James  Hanby  Gnllj 

The  tatter  physician  estnblighed  a  lijdropathic  institotion  at  Malvern  about  1B42, 

and  was  tib'  author  of  soverni  treatises  upon  the  water-ciirp  pyKtera.  ns  well  as  i  o- 
eHitor  <»t  I  ht  Watpr-Cure  Journal  and  Hj-uienic  Majrazine'',  Londnn  1^47- fS.  1  he 
system  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  in  1S4:{  by  Dm.  Russeil  1  haciter  Trail 
(1812-1877),  of  Vernon,  Connecticut,  and  Joel  Shew  of  Providt-nce,  N.  Y.  The 
former  opene<l  a  hydropathic  institution  in  New  York  in  the  sprtnif  of  1844,  and  a  similar 
establishment  was  founded  at  Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y.  by  Dr.  Shew  and  David  Camp- 
bell in  ISI.').  A  "Water-Cure  Journal"  was  also  sfnrted  by  Dr.  Sb-w  in  ISM,  bet 
transferred  in  thf  following  year  to  .Nfpssrs.  Fowler  and  Wells  of  New  York,  who  con* 
tinued  its  publication  for  about  twenty  years.  H.J 

m.  The  Modern  Ohenieftl  System 

• 

(in  opposition  to  the  oltontion!  ?ystoni  of  the  preeeiling  century,  which  vras 
founded  in  inorganic  chetnisttvj.  in  lutDH lance  with  the  present  gn-ai 
udvanccs  in  organic  chetnistrv,  dciivcd  iVittn  this  science  its  doctrine*  It 
was  called  into  life  specially  by  Licbig  s  •  l>ie  ororanische  Chetnlo  in  ihrer 
Anwciidiiiii^  auf  Physiologic  iind  l*ritli.>loij:ic  ,  IS42,  and  iipun  it  our 
present  theory  of  metabolism  (Stotiwcchsel  —  a  term  introiluccd  by  Liebig) 
id  based. 

According  to  thi*«  theory,  the  phy?.ical  changes  in  the  body,  so  far  ai^ 
they  cannot  be  icdnceil  U>  mecdiaiucal  processes,  are  nothing  nmrc  than  n 
process  of  o.xiiiatinti  or  combustion  (»f  the  bodies,  ellecled  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  inspiiod  ;iir  ;  the  body  itself  is  a  mere  living  retort  or  higher  class 
oven,  riic  i>arts  of  the  btxiy  are  supposed  to  be  thus  destroyed  aiid  then 
regenerated,  a  theory  refuted  by  Miescher  and  ^'oit. 

This  oxidation  is  a  twofold  process,  in  accordance  with  the  two  great 
groups  of  oiganic  matter  which  compose  the  body  or  are  iotrodooed  ioto 
it  by  the  food.  The  so-called  respiratory  foods  (hydrocarbons,  fats)  are 
burned  in  the  lungs  during  respiration  and  chiefly  excreted  there  as  car- 
bonic acid.  The  so-cailed  nutritive  materials  (nitrogenous,  plastic,  biood- 
forming  foods),  which  compose  the  tissues  proper  (except  the  adipose 
tissue),  are  consumed  within  the  tissues,  and  are  mainly  discharged  under 
the  form  of  urea  by  the  renal  secretion.  The  quantity  of  urea  excreted  is 
regarded  as  a  measure  of  muscular  tissue  converted  in  labor.*  —  If  an  in- 
sulllcient  quantity  of  the  required  materials  is  introduced  into  the  body, 
the  corresponding  parts,  composed  of  this  material,  are  themselves  con* 
aumed,  a  process  manifested  by  emaciation  or  death  by  starvation,  i.  e.  a 

1.  Voit  proved,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  cxcn  tion  of  nitrogenous  matters,  and  par- 
ticularly of  urea,  was  only  slightly  atlecttd  by  muscular  activity. 

[On  the  other  hand,  Prof.  Austin  Flint  Jr.  in  1S70,  from  an  analysts  of  the 
urine  of  tiie  pedentrinn  Weston  while  walkini;  one  hundred  miles  in  twenty-on«>- 
h«»n!H  and  tiiitty-nlne  minufes.  came  to  the  eonf  Insien  '•that  excessively  severe 
aud  prulouKed  muscular  exertion  iucreH^e:r»  immensely  tiie  amount  of  uiUogenised 
excrementitlotts  matters  in  tlie  urine,  particularly  the  urea,  and  prodnees  a 
corresponding  Increase  In  the  elimination  of  moat  of  the  inorffanic  salts.'*  U.] 
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diBcontinuance  of  tbe  ttormal  chemical  metamorplioais.   In  diseases  the 
oormal  reception  or  combustion  is  wanting. 

Animal  beat  is  tbe  result  of  the  process  of  oxidation  or  combustion 
in  the  oven  of  the  body.  The  one  class  of  foods— albuminoid,  nitro- 
genous—  serves  for  tlie  formation  of  the  blood  and  tbe  constmction  of  the 
formed  parts  of  the  body  ;  the  other  class  —  non-nitrogenous,  carbo- 
hydrates—  is  similar  to  ordinary  fuel,  and  serves  merely  for  the  production 
of  beat.  "We  heat  our  IxhUos,  just  as  we  do  an  oven,  with  combustible 
material  contained  in  the  elements  above  mentioned,  as  in  wood  anil  coal. 
Tbe  combustible  elements  consumed  in  the  body  are,  however,  essentially 
distinguished  by  their  solubility  in  tho  bodily  fluids."  —  This  heating- 
process  re(iuin*s  to  be  more  active  in  luM  wcatlier,  unci  hence  a  larger 
quantity  of  re^^piiatnry  food  must  be  ingested  and  converted  during  the 
prevalence  of  sucli  wiMther — in  winter  and  in  northern  ( lim  itc-i. 

Fever  is  an  abnormal  increase  iu  the  process  of  combubUuiij  disease  a 
defect  in  this  process. 

If  a  ponioii  of  one  srroup  of  materials  is  luckiuL^  in  normal  and  dis- 
eased |»i< iccsses.  anil  il"  Lhis  is  omitted  or  insullieiently  regardeci  in  nourish- 
iiieul.  tiic  deticiency  is  to  be  repaired  b}-  the  introduction  or  increased  in- 
gestion of  this  group.    This  is  the  practical  side  of  the  doctiinc. 

The  the(»ry  also  regards  the  living  organism  from  the  stand-point  of 
the  chemist,  tbe  chemical  retort  and  chemical  analysis,  and  does  not  pay 
sufflcient  attention  to  tbe  elective,  adaptable  side  of  the  physical  life  of 
the  organism,,  nor  to  the  ever  changing  and  powerful  influences  and  rela- 
tions in  which  individuals  find  themselves.  Hence  in  practical  life  and  at 
the  sickbed  it  too,  like  all  theories,  left  the  pb^'sician  in  the  lurch,  and 
was  soon  combateil  by  chemists  and  physiologists.  Thus  C.  Voit  seeks 
out  merely  the  losses  in  metabolism,  adopts  a  special  class  of  '^Qenuss- 
tnittel "  which  excite  the  nerves  of  digestion,  thinks  that  fat  ma}*  be 
formed  by  the  splitting  of  albuminous  bodies,  when  it  does  not  exist  in 
tbe  food.  He  distinguishes  "  Nabrungsstoffe"  —  including  water — **Nah- 
rnngsmitter*  —  the  mixture  of  food  —  ^^Oenussmitter*,  and  '*Nahrung", 
tbe  combined  mass  of  the  last  three. 

Vet  tbe  theory  had  the  advantage,  by  no  means  to  be  underestimated 
Id  tbe  development  of  medicine,  that  it  placed  dieti  iies  once  more  in  the 
foreground  in  the  ver}*  period  when  therapeutic  nihilism  was  in  its  bloom, 
and  that  it  tan<j^ht  us  to  consider  the  (juantity  and  quality  of  tbe  food 
ftom  new,  and  often  better,  points  of  view  than  had  been  the  case  here* 
tofore. 

That  in  tbe  sequel  the  mental  and  moral  peculiarities  of  individuals, 
indeed  of  whole  nations,  were  deduced  from  tlieir  nourishment  or  food  (as 
was  <lone  particularly  by  Mrjieschot I ).  was  an  exajj'j^eration  as  wonderful  as 
the  anthropological  idea  whieli  is  nowaduys  beeoming  prevalent,  and  which  • 
appeals  tn  the  form  and  structure  of  the  brain,  that  is  to  its  human  or 
animal  conformation,  in  support  of  a  system  of  inductive  morals.  Both 
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ftre  emuuatiuns  of  the  realism  and  materialism  of  our  asre.  which  a  rmnre 
Icndcuc}-  of  culture  with  historic  necessity  raust  and  will  bring  again 
within  narrower  limits  and  correct. 

n.  Modern  (Ceiiularj  Vitalism. 

The  modem  vitalistic  theory  of  Rudolph  Virchow  (bom  in  1821  at 
Scbtevelbein  io  Pomerania},  announced  in  1858  and  borrowed  from  the 
natural  acientiOo  medicine,  is  distinguished  firom  that  of  the  18th  oentuir 
substantially  by  the  fact'that  it  brealcs  up  the  old,  indivisible  *^*ital  roroe**, 
distributed  throughout  the  entire  body  or  located  in  a  few  organs,  into  an 
infinite  number  of  individual  "associated"  vital  forces,  working  together 
and  yet  separately,  and  assigns  to  them  in  the  elementary  parts  (which 
latter  are  considered  to  be  the  cells)  a  definite  microscopic  seat  It  is 
simply  a  modified  employment  of  the  old  idea  of  the  vital  force^  referring 
the  latter  to  the  concrete,  minutest  parts,  the  so-called  ''corporeal  elemento*' 
in  the  modern  sense,  which  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  Bichat 
"Every  animal  appear??  as  a  sum  of  vital  unities,  each  of  which  bean  all 
the  characteristics  of  life.  The  characteristics  and  unity  of  life  cannot  be 
found  in  any  dotemiinate  point  of  a  higher  organization,  e.  g.  in  the  lirain 
of  man,  but  only  in  the  definite,  ever  recti rring  arrangement  which  each 
element  presents.  Hence  it  results  that  the  composition  of  a  large  bc»tlv 
amounts  to  a  kind  of  social  arrangement,  an  arrangement  of  a  social  kind 
in  which  ench  of  a  mass  of  individual  existences  is  dependent  iifKjn  thi- 
others.  but  in  such  a  way  that  each  elenu  nt  has  a  special  activity  of  its 
own,  ami  that  each.  althoiiL'h  it  receives  tlie  iinpulso  to  its  own  activity 
from  other  |):irts,  still  itself  performs  itH  own  riiiietioiis."' 

Attention  had  been  directed  to  the  imporlMiiee  of  the  e*  li  in  \  »  ^ciabK- 
and  animal  organisms  at  an  earlier  period  l>y  Sir  ItdlM  it  Ibxtkr  i  wiio  in 
1C77  discovered  the  cells  of  plants K  Baumgiiitner,  Sehh  idci).  Schwann 
(the  (^liscoverer  of  tlie  animal  cells,  and  also  of  peps.in>  and  I'loKt  rt  Brown 
(the  discoverer  of  the  cell  nucleus).  But  it  was  not  yet  lormaiU  >-tu:t  d 
in  uu'ditai  theory  that  the  cell  was  to  be  reiranled  as  the  proper,  uitimatf. 
vital  rh'ineut.  Tliis  deticienov,  or  rather  the  gajj  which,  through  negleet 
of  microscopic  results  in  general,  had  arisen,  and  even  obtruded  itself,  as 
it  were,  into  meilicine  and  medical  theory,  Virchow,  as  a  leading  histolo- 
gist  and  pathologico  anatomical  Investigator,  filled  at  once  and  completely 
(taking  into  account  the  condition  of  microscopic  investigation  in  that 
day)  with  his  cellular  pathology,  and  since  that  time  the  cell  has  assumed 
a  position  similar  to  that  which  the  <*flhre*'  occupied  in  the  theories  of  tbe 
17th  and  18th  centuries.  Time  will  decide  as  to  the  vitality  of  this 
theor}*,  which,  like  almost  all  earlier  theories,  found  everywhere  and  im> 
mediately  an  enthusiastic  reception.  Virchow  himself,  like  Rokitanaky 
with  his  crasiolog)*,  seems  to  have  been  almost  startled  with  his  sueoesA. 
At  least  we  may  infer  this  fVom  his  subsequent  silence  with  respect  to  his 
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theory,  and  from  some  of  his  expressions  in  his  address  before  the  50th 
Congress  of  Naturalists.  —  The  principles  of  the  Cellular  Pathology  are 
given  in  the  following  passage  :  "  It  would  not  suffice  for  me^  as  has  been 
cusUjmary  in  the  last  decennium,  to  take  pathological  anatomy  alone  as 
the  hasis  of  my  views.  We  must  add  thereto  the  facts  of  general  anatomy, 
from  which  the  temporar}*  formation  of  the  science  has  been  acqnirp«l.  .  .  , 
In  this  uppticalion  of  histology  to  physioloj^y  and  palhol(»gy",  which,  as 
such,  was  not  employed  us  something  entin'ly  new,  for  its  application  liad 
been  already  made  m  early  as  the  ITtli  century  —  the  realistic  predecessor 
of  oiw  own  in  jUmost  all  directions,  and  particularly  in  medicine  —  •'  it  is  a 
question' .  as  lie  huii.seil"  conceck's,  "chiefly  of  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  cell  is  actually  the  ultimate,  proper  nioipliological  element  of 
every  vital  manifestation  —  omnis  celiula  e  cellula  —  and  that  we  must 
not  remove  the  projM'r  action  beyond  the  cell."  In  this  lies  liie  distinctive 
novelty  of  the  th(H)ry.  which,  however,  remains  theoretic  until  the  ultimate 
elements  of  the  body,  their  action  ;uid  their  powers,  siiall  he  no  longer  a 
subject  of  discussion.  This  discussion,  liowevcr,  whvii  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  always  rapid  changes  in  microscopic  interpretation,  cannot, 
it  woold  seem,  for  a  long  time  be  regarded  as  closed  ;  for,  as  we  know,  its 
4X>ntinaanoe  being  granted,  the  investigations  of  Cohnhdm  have  Already 
invalidated  much  of  Virchow's  theory.  An  element,  as  such,  is  character^ 
ized  above  all  by  its  constancy.  Its  best  criterion  is  "that  we  have  in  it 
the  proper  elementary  stractnre  which  cbaiacterijses  every  living  body,  ^ 
without  the  pre-ezistence  of  which  no  living  forms  arise,  and  to  which 
the  proper  continuance,  the  maintenance  of  life,  is  bound  "  The  most  con* 
stant  of  all  parts  of  the  cell  is  the  nucleus,  not  the  so*called  nucleolus, 
which  is  *'no  necessary  desideratum",  since  it  is  lacking  in  many  }-oung 
elements.  Next  to  the  nucleus  is  the  membrane.  *'  The  nucleus  plays  an 
extraordinarily  important  i61e,  which  relates  less  to  the  llinction,  the 
epeciflc  action  of  the  elements,  than  to  the  maintenance  and  increase  of 
the  element  as  a  liviog  part*'  The  development  or  increase  of  cells  is 
continuous,  it  takes  place  by  continual  growth  of  cells,  and  a  new  growth 
of  cells  presupposes  existing  cells.  For  the  function,  the  contents  of  the  • 
cell,  or  even  thr  m  iterial  deposited  oatside  of  the  cell,  are  of  controlling 
importance.  The  tissues  accordiogly  are  functionally  different  For 
ioetance,  the  contractile  substance  deposited  within  the  smooth  muscle-cell 
appears  to  contain  the  contractile  force,  and  the  cellular  element  of  the 
nerves  may  develop  into  nerve-fibres,  in  which  "the  nucleus  remains  outside 
of  the  medullary  substance  as  a  constant  form."  In  contrast  to  the  cell- 
elements  themselves,  hcnvever.  the  intercelhilar  substance  also  plays  an 
extremely  important  i)art,  and  it  is  ••iroverned  "  always  within  definite  limits 
by  a  nei'jrhboring  cell-element.  Hence  arise  the  cell-territories,  i.  e,  dis- 
tricts within  tile  intercellular  substance  upon  which  a  certain  cell  exercises 
its  nutritive  etc.  intliience. 

la  this  assignment  to  the  intercellular  substance  of  a  pre-eminent 
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and  controllintx  part  liv»s  an  important  and  distinotivc.  thonrrh  very  volner- 
al)k'  and  speculativt-.  charac'lcristio  of  tiu'  tlicurv  of  ^'il•t•how,  as  (•(uiirasleii 
with  the  earlier  blood  or  humoral,  and  ni'r\ous  or  solid  path* tloi:ii>g.  In- 
deed this  feature  of  the  tlieorj'  is  even  more  novel  than  the  enij»h»\ meul 
of  the  eell  itself  It  elevates  the  part  lierotofore  rejiarded  as  ni»  re  ballast, 
the  true  pariah  of  the  body  in  the  past,  thi-  couTx  ctive  ti^bue  or  interstitial 
sub-stanee  of  Biehat.  to  a  position  of  verilabi<-  supreraaey,  and  thus  create;, 
a  trinity  of  l)odily  con.-itiLuent!*  laboring  in  unison.  *'Thus  then  it  i>  cor- 
tainiy  a  just  demand  that  a  eertain  recognition  should  he  granted  t't  lii^- 
larger  part  of  the  btnly.  aii(i  tl  liiis  recognition  is  allowed,  that  we  ahoulii 
no  lunger  be  satisfied  with  the  simple  idea  of  the  nerves  as  integral  parts- 
as  a  connceted,  simple  apparatus,  or  of  the  blood  as  a  simple  fluid  materisl. 
but  that  we  shoaid  admit  also  within  the  blood  and  the  nen'ous  apparatus 
a  mass  of  active,  minute  cwmters."  ....  We  moat  remember  that  besides 
vessels  aod  blood,  besides  nerves  and  central  apparatus,  there  are  still 
other  things,  which  are  ndt  a  simple  substratum  for  the  action  of  the  netvet 
and  blood,  upon  which  the  latter  carry  on  their  ftinctions." 

Among  the  three  great  ttssue-gi-oups  which  are  alone  to  be  admitted 
in  the  bod^*,  of  which  one  comprises  those  forms  composed  of  cells  aloor 
(cellular  tissue  in  the  modem  sense),  while  another  contains  onty  Ummt 
parts  which  displa}'  cells  of  specific  action  in  the  animal  economy  (the 
nervous  and  muscular  apparatus,  vessels  and  blood),  there  is  still  a  third, 
the  connective  tissue  (called  at  an  earlier  period  the  general  cellular  tiasvei. 
characterized  by  the  fact  that  in  it  ''each  cell  is  regularly  separated  Ibom 
the  others  by  a  certain  intermedium",  so  that  in  this  tissue  the  role  of  the 
intercellular  substance  is  best  studied. 

The  elements  imbedded  in  the  intercellular  substance  of  tlie  la^* 
group  have  very  various  forms,  are  long,  angular  or  round.  Some  of  tbem 
anastomose  with  the  others,  in  which  case,  according  to  Virchow,  they  pro- 
duce a  new,  third  systejn  of  eanals  in  the  bod}'  (besides  the  well-known 
canalicular  systems  of  the  blood  and  lymph  vessels),  which  '*must  bo  r*^ 
garded  as  a  new  acquisition  to  our  views,  a  kind  of  supplement  to  ihe  old 
vasa  serosa,  which  do  not  exist.  This  formation  may  occur  in  e.irlilag* 
connective  tissue,  bones,  murnus  tissue  in  the  inost  various  part«.  but  ic 
all  cases  the  tissues  whicli  possess  these  anastomosinL*^  cells  differ  from 
those  in  which  the  cells  are  isolated,  by  the  greater  reaiiin-  -s  with  wh»«"'' 
thev  oriLTinate  morbid  proec»f»e.-i."  This  tubular  systt'm  was  a  thini  oe« 
side  of  V  irehow's  original  doctrines,  equally  important  in  the  expiiitiati«"'t 
of  physiological  nutrition  and  in  that  of  pathological  processes.  Aeoont 
ing  to  his  views,  such  a  system  of  eanals  supplies  a  stream  of  plasnisi  l« 
places  which  are  poorly  provided  wit li  capillaries,  e.g.  in  the  bones,  iht 
interarticular  cartilages,  t<'n(lons,  the  cornea  etc. 

To  each  of  these  eai)illaries,  however,  is  assigned  a  dellnite  li>*ue 
district,  so  that  besides  the  cell-territories  there  are  also  vascular  terri 
tories,  i.  e.  districts,  which,  as  thrombosis,  embolism  and  metastasis  prove, 
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are  de|H;iulent,  both  physiologically  and  pathologically,  upon  one  particular 
rninutc  vo.-^sol.  districts  which  manifest  a  vascular  unity,  from  which  we 
must  return  to  tiie  uell-territories  in  order  to  understand,  how,  in  spite  of 
so  favorable  an  arrangement  of  the  capillaries,  the  nutrition  of  the  siuailest 
cell-districts  is  accomplished. 

The  reception  of  nutritive  material  is  effected  through  tiie  activity 
of  the  tissue  elements,  in  the  form  of  an  attraction  of  this  mat<'rial  by 
these  elements  in  prop»)i  iion  to  their  needs.  If  this  eclectic  reception  (so 
to  speak)  by  the  tissue  elements  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  inconceivable 
**that  the  individual  districts  should  not  be  exposed  ever}'  moment  to  lu- 
undation  by  the  blood."  This  assumption  furnishes  the  first  explanation 
of  the  fact  "that  the  offered  nmterial  is  received  into  the  ditierent  parts 
only  in  proportion  to  their  occasional  needs,  and  is  carried  to  the  indi- 
vidual districts  in  such  quantity,  that,  generally  at  least,  so  long  as  anj' 
possibility  whatever  of  maintenance  coptinues,  one  part  cannot  be  materi- 
ally injured  l)y  tlu'  others." 

This  attraction  of  material  in  certain  cases  takes  [ilace  in  such  a  way 
that  certain  elements  exercise  a  quite  specific  action,  and  manifest  an 
elective  artinity  —  specific  affinity  —  for  certain  materials.  Thus  the 
hepatic  cells  attract  sugar  and  l)ile  from  the  passing  hlooil.  "reconstruct 
these  materials  within  themselves,  and  either  return  them  thus  uietamor- 
phosed  t'>  the  blood,  or  transmit  them  in  the  ftuin  of  bile  to  the  biliar}' 
tlucts."  \\  iiat  is  true  r)f  the  great  aecretor}*  organs,  cellular  pathology 
applies  also  to  the  more  minute  elements.  Thus  '*it  concedes  to  an  epi- 
dermic cell,  a  lens-fibre  or  a  cartilage-cell,  the  capacity  to  take  from  the 
nearest  vessels  (not  directly,  but  frequently  by  a  long  process  of  trans- 
niission)  certain  quantities  of  material,  proportioned  always  to  its  special 
needs,  to  recompose  this  material  for  its  own  use  or  otherwise,  and  possibly 
even  to  its  own  destruction." 

According  to  Virchow,  the  vascular  system  is  completely  closed  by 
membranes,  in  which  no  pores  can  be  recc^nized.  "  When  we  speak  of  the 
porosity  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  this  can  only  consist  in  the  physical 

sense  of  invisible  and  properly  molecular  interstices  of  the  im« 

possibility  of  a  aransudation'  or  diapedesis  of  the  blood  through  the  vas- 
cular walls,  without  rupture  of  their  coats,  there  can'  be  no  possible  ques- 
tion ;  and  though  we  cannot  in  each  special  case  fnrniah  evidence  of  the 
place  of  rupture,  it  is  yet  inconceivable  that  the  blood  with  its  corpuscles 
can  escape  in  any  other  way  than  through  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  vessel. 
This  is  so  perfectly  evident  (h>m  histological  experiments  that  no  dis- 
cnseion  of  the  subject  is  possible",  a  discussion  which,  however,  in  spite 
of  Virchow*s  apodictic  proposition,  was  soon  after  opened  by  Cohnheim, 
and  is  still  carried  on. 

A  fourth  view  essentially  distinguishing  the  cellular  pathology  from 
other  systems,  and  especially  fh>m  the  humoral  pathology,  is  found  in  the 
doctrine  that  the  blood  itself,  whose  cells  are  renewed  from  the  corpuscular 
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elementB  of  the  lymph,  is  not  the  proper  Bad  origiiud  cuue  of  djtamm, 
and  particalarly  is  not  the  canse  of  a  oontlnuoas  atteratkm  of  the  liMM. 
the  admissibility  of  which  in  chronic  dyscrasise,  aoooidiog  to  Viichov. 
cannot  be  doubted.  These  dyscrasiss  arise  beoaase  the  blood,  aoootdiaf 
to  the  new  idea,  is  not  an  independent  structure,  bnt  one  dependeot  npoa 
the  condition  of  the  tissues,  in  oonsequenoe  of  its  oontinaal  convmaee 
of  noxious  constituents  fix>m  certain  points  of  the  body.  The  Uood. 
accordingly,  is  merely  the  medium  for  the  production  of  the  djscnsic 
The  earlier  humoral  pathology,  on  the  contrary,  ascritied  disesse  in  its 
entirety  to  the  blood  itself,  while  the  celluhir  pathology  recurs  to  the 
oigans  for  the  ground  and  cause  of  blood  diseases,  and  regards  the  biood 
changes  as  symptomatic  and  not  the  essence  of  disease.  *'As  a  eontiaaal 
conveyance  of  noxious  nutritive  material  —  e.  g.  alcohol  in  drunkards — 
may  produce  a  permanent  adulteration  of  the  blood,  so  the  continual  dis- 
ease of  a  certain  organ  may  continually  convey  to  the  blood  unbeaitky 
material."  In  this  cellular  crasiology  the  modern  principle  of  iocaliatioa 
attains  the  utmost  importance,  since  now  the  question  in  ''dyscrasis'*  is  to 
determine  the  place  ttom  which  they  take  their  origin  — e.  g.  in  the  syph- 
ilitic dyserasia,  the  local  focus — a  doctrine  which  would  prove  emiaeniiy 
usefhl  in  practical  medicine  if  the  local  changes  were  always  as  acce«ible 
to  treatment  everywhere  and  at  the  proper  moment,  and  would  yield  si 
readily  to  treatment,  as  a  syphilitic  ulcer. 

The  blood-crssis  too  in  inflammation  —  it  should  be  stated  here  thst 
Vircbow  does  not  admit  the  existence  of  an  aetiee  hyperemia,  becstnc 
the  vessels  in  general  must  be  paralyzed  to  permit  hypenemia,  (if  they 
are  "active"  the  result  must  be  an  ischsmia)  —  is  one  depending  upon  s 
local  condition.  The  crasis  presupposes  this  condition  and  does  not 
occasion  it,  as  was  formerly  assumed.  The  "phlogistic  crasis** — i.  e.  the 
hyperinosis  in  inflammations  particularly  of  the  thoracic  organs,  depsodiog 
upon  an  increased  supply  of  "flbrinogenous"  substance  fton  the  lyaph. 
which  is  changed  in  the  blood  into  flbriui  while  the  latter  may  be  eoa> 
sidered  a  morphological  constituent  of  -the  blood  —  is  an  event  dependuif 
upon  the  local  inflammation.  Wherever  too  fibrin  is  found  outside  of  the 
blood  it  is  not  separated  fVom  the  latter,  bnt  is  of  local  origin,  and  it  wmj 
be  conve^'cd  from  this  local  point  into  the  blood  and  produce  there  the 
inflammatory  crasis,  particularly  when  such  organs  as  contain  msay 
lymphatic  glands  are  attacked. 

The  new  theory  gained  for  the  pathology  of  the  blood  seversl  pecutisc 
symptomatic  or  morphological  forms  of  disease,  through  a  combination  of 
the  numeric  method  heretofore  practised  in  ngtud  to  the  corpuscular  ele- 
ments of  the  blood,  with  the  new  (cellular)  localizing  idea  which  looked 
back  of  the  blood  to  the  tissues. 

The  increase  of  fibrin  (hj-perinosis)  is  either  associated  with  so  is- 
crease  of  the  colorless  lymph-cells,  which  occurs  under  the  ooodttioo  mm- 
tioned  above  that  the  inflamed  part  is  rich  in  lymph-glands ;  or,  when  the 
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'fibrin  iB  diminished  (hypinosis),  the  nomber  of  the  lymph-oells  alone  is 
inoressed,  as  e.  g.  in  typhous  processes.  The  condition  in  which  the  color- 
less blood-corpuseles  are  incieased  in  nnmber  as  the  result  of  an  affection 
of  the  lymph'glands,  together  with  an  increased  or  diminished  proportion 
•of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  Virchow  calls  leucocytosis.  It  occurs  even  phy« 
-siologically  after  meals,  inasmuch  as  the  constituents  of  the  chyle  remain 
ibr  a  long  period  in  the  mesenteric  glands  and  constitute  for  these  a  path- 
ological irritant  In  the  so-called  leuciemHa,  a  most  fatal  disease,  in  whose 
•discovexy  J.  H.  Bennett,'  as  already  mentioned,  claimed  priority  (1846), 
the  proportion  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  is  not  the  controlling  element^  it 
may  be  either  increased,  diminislied  or  normal  in  quantity  —  but  the  num- 
ber of  the  corpuscles.  The  lymph  corpuscles  appear  to  be  increased  in 
onmber,  while  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  on  the  other  hand,  seem  liiniisUed 
in  number,  and  this  may  proceed  so  far  tliat  the  red  and  white  cells  may 
«xi8t  in  equal  numbers.  Indeed  it  may  happen  that  to  evei^*  three  red 
<x)rpuscle8  we  find  two  of  the  colorless,  or  even  that  the  number  of  the 
latter  may  exceed  that  of  the  former  (while  normally  only  one  white  cor- 
imscio  corrosponds  to  HOO  red)  and  t!ie  blood  wny  seem  to  be  purulent. 
The  primary  scat  of  disease  iti  leuciemia  we  find  to  be  the  spleen  or  the 
lymphatic  glands,  and  we  ihus  distinguish  a  splenic  and  a  lymphatic 
leucsemia,  both  of  which,  however,  are  occasionally  combined.  To  these 
two  varieties  n  niyelo<Tenoiis  leucfpmia  was  subsequently  ad(le<1. 

LencocMdsis,  leuea'mia  and  hyperiiiosis  are  also  related  to  tlie  lym{)li. 

Tyiemia,  in  the  sense  of  an  absorption  of  actual  pus,  or  rather  of  the 
passage  of  actual  pus  corpuscles,  undistinguishable  from  white  l)lood- 
corpuscles,  into  the  blo<^)d.  does  not  exist,  for  pus  as  pus  can  never  be  ab- 
sorbed In  one  case  only  may  entire  pus  rt'aeii  the  circulation,  that  is 
when  a  vein  is  in  open  connection  with  a  focus  of  suppuration,  in  which 
case  a  genuine  intravasation  occurs.  In  all  other  cases  onU*  the  fluid 
portions  of  the  pus  can  lie  absorbed,  the  pus  becomes  merely  inspissated, 
And  the  corpuscular  elements  are  left  as  a  caput  mortoum  :  or  the  whole 
of  the  pus  may  disappear,  though  only  after  it  has  become  absorbable  by 
a  previous  fotty  metamorphosis  of  its  cells.  The  pytemia  of  past  writers 
is  fkequently  nothing  but  an  increase  of  the  white  blood-cells,  the  result 
•of  a  preceding  and  general  irritation  of  the  glands,  occasioned  by  a  local 
inflammation  or  suppuration,  that  is  a  pathological  leucocytosis.  Genuine 
internal  suppurative  phlebitis,  which  also  exists  but  has  its  seat  in  the 
walls  of  the  veins,  is  never  the  cause  of  pyemia,  though  it  has  been 
[generally  assumed  to  be  such  since  the  time  of  Cruveilhier.  In  many 
■oases  the  pyfemia  depends  upon  the  fact  that  a  thrombus  (or  local  coagu- 
lation  of  fibrin),  which  may  remain  in  its  place  of  origin  or  prolong  itself 
into  a  vessel  of  larger  caliber,  eoflens  centrally,  and  the  white  blood- 


1.  O.  behiiit^Q  (born  1818)  in  Odemlieiro,  a  practitioner  ot  Rheinhesse,  made  the 
same  discovery  Independently  in  1898. 
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GorpasdeB  inoladed  between  its  fibres  during  coagulation  are  aooordiiigij 
set  tree  ftnd  reach  the  blood-carrent  Or  a  portion  of  the  thrombus  mtj 
break  off,  and  by  means  of  (capillary)  embolism  (disoovered  bj  Vircbov 
as  early  as  1846  while  stndying  leucaemia)  excite  metastatic  intammatkn, 
e.  g.  in  the  lungs,  by  which  a  leuooc^'totic  oondition  is  then  produced  in 
the  blood.  Frequently  the  metostatio  inflammation  becomes  the  sole 
evidence  of  a  preceding  destruction  of  a  thrombus,  so  that  we  might  speak 
of  a  latent  pytemia.  In  a  third  case  oorru{»t,  ichorous  humors  are  taken 
into  the  body,  and  we  must  admit  a  dj'scrasia  (ichorous  infection)  coca- 
sioned  by  the  ichorous  substance  which  has  gained  an  entrance  into  the 
tkod}'  in  an  acute  way  —  something  like  cadaveric  jx^ison  —  or  rather  a 
chemical  infection. 

These  three  different  conditions  may  complicate  each  other,  but  do 
not  always  or  necessarily  occur  together.  If  we  wish  to  retain  the  idea  of 
pyemia,  the  term  may  be  used  for  such  complications ;  only  we  must  not 
seek  a  single  central  point  in  a  purulent  infection  of  the  blood,  but  consider 
the  term  a  collective,  name  for  several  prooesses  differing  in  themselves.*' 

While  in  leuciemia  the  white  blood-corpuscles  alone  are  increased  in 
number,  in  chlorosis  we  find  both  the  corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood 
diminished  "without  anv  definite  disturbance  of  tlie  mutual  relations  of 
the  colored  and  colorless  corpuscles."  The  lymphatic  glands  may  be 
affected  here  also,  though  jost  how  is  not  demonstrable.  Bnt  the  way  for 
the  disturbance  may  have  been  paved  at  an  early  period,  fbr  we  frequently 
find  the  heart,  the  arteries  and  larger  vessels,  and  the  sexual  apparatus 
imperfectly  developed,  a  fact  which  leads  us  to  infer  a  congenital  dispo* 
sition.*' 

Melanmmia  is  characterized  by  the  presence  in  the  blood,  in  cansatjve 
connexion  with  lesions  of  the  spleen  or  severe  intermtttents,  of  minote 
colored  particles,  sometimes  enclosed  in  forms  similar  to  the  colorless 
blood-corpuscles,  at  other  times  in  more  oval  forms.  —  In  typhous  patients 
and  those  cyanotic  from  affections  of  the  heart,  in  the  infectious  fevers  of 
patients  who  have  undergone  an  operation,  in  the  course  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases and  even  in  mild  intermittent  fevers,  we  find  increased  numbers  of 
"mehinotic"*  (red)  blood  corpuscles,  i.  e.  cells  to  be  considered  most  prob- 
ably old  and  decaying  red  corpuscles,  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  foreruanets 
of  a  blood-moulting,  as  one  of  the  processes  '*in  which  from  a  clinical 
stand-point  too  the  probability  of  an  extensive  destruction  of  the  constitn* 
ents  of  the  blood  within  the  circulation  may  be  inferred." 

Another  alteration  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  or  rather  most  prob- 
ably of  their  contents  only  (the  respiratory  substance),  occasionally  occurs 
in  typhoid  fevers,  when  they  assume  an  acute,  severe  course.  It  may  be 
distinguished  as  toxicsemia,  because  no  morphological  change  occurs, 
though  the  function  of  the  corpuscles  to  take  up  0X3-gen  is  abolished, 
and  they  are,  as  it  were,  paralyzed  in  the  same  way  as  in  poisoning  by 
carbonic  oxide. 
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As  regards  the  cancerous  dyscrasia,  it  shoald  be  remarked  that  s 
more  or  less  rapid  infection  occars  in  proportion  to  the  richness  of  the 
respective  forms  of  cancer  in  parenchymatoas  juices.  Indeed  in  the 
majority  of  cases  this  infection  taices  place  by  way  of  the  lymphatics^ 
which  are  totally  unable  to  absorb  actual  cancercells.  "A  peripheral 
lymphatic  vessel  can  never  simply  wash  away  into  the  blood  the  cells  of 
cancer  as  it  does  the  juices ;  this  is  conceivable  and  possible  in  the  veins 
only",  or  through  the  lymphatics  only  when  the  glands  have  already  be- 
come cancerous.  The  walls  of  the  veins,  however,  must  also  have  l^eoome 
cancerous  for  a  dissemination  of  cancer  to  occur  by  way  of  the  blood- 
current  after  the  manner  of  an  embolism.  This  kind  of  dissemination  hy 
embolic  metastasis  is  at  all  events  rare. '  "  The  ordinary  form  of  metastatic - 
dissemination  in  cancer  corresponds  in  direction  rather  to  the  organs  of 
secretion." 

In  the  doctrine  of  inflammation  Virchow,  in  addition  to  the  four  well- 
known  phenomena  of  inflammation,  redness,  heat,  pain,  swelling,  has  again 
taken  up  disturbance  of  fbnction,  which  the  surgeon  Walther  had  already 
brought  forward  as  characteristic  of  that  process.   In  fact  Yirchow  makea 
the  latter  the  **raUng**  symptom,  so  that  in  his  theory  it  assumes  the 
leadership  among  the  phenomena  of  inflammation,  taking  the  place  of 
Galenas  ''heat*',  the  "redness'*  of  Boerhaave,  the  liyper«emia  of  Broussais, 
the  ^'exudation'*  of  the  Vienna  school  (corresponding  to  the  "tumor"  of 
the  Ancients)  and  the  "pain"  of  the  Neurists.  "  No  one  expects  an  in- 
flamed muscle  to  perform  its  Amotions  normally ;  everyone  supposes  that 
the  contractile  substance  of  the  muscle  has  experienced  certain  alterations. 
No  one  expects  an  inflamed  gland-cell  to  secrete  iwrmally,  but  we  regard' 
a  disturbance  of  secretion  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  inflammation.  No- 
one  expects  an  inflamed  ganglion-cell  or  an  inflamed  nerve  to  perform  its- 
functions,  to  react  normally  to  irritation.   According  to  our  commonest- 
experience,  inflammation  necessaril}*  implies  that  changes  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  cellular  parts  must  have  occurred,  which  alter  the  natural 
Ainctional  capacity  of  these  parts."   Such  "alterations  of  nutrition",  which < 
at  last  involve  once  more  a  consideration  of  the  cell,  are  manifested  now 
as  the  result  of  the  "inflammatory  irritation'*,  which  is  of  a  nutritive  or 
formative  kind.   By  this  expression  "we  can  properly  imply  nothing  else 
except  that,  in  consequence  of  some  cause  or  other  external  to  the  part 
which  falls  into  a  state  of  irritution.  and  which  acts  upon  it  either  directly 
or  through  the  medium  of  the  blood,  the  composition  and  -nnstitution  of 
this  part  undergo  alterations  which  at  the  same  tirne  alter  its  relations- 
to  the  neighboring  parts  (whether  they  be  blood-vessels  or  other  struct- 
ures), and  enable  it  to  attract  to  itself,  and  to  absorb  from  them,  a  larger 
quantit}'  of  matter  than  usual,  and  to  transform  it  according  to  circum- 
stances.   Every  form  of  inflammation  willi  which  we  are  acquainted  finds 
in  this  its  natural  explanation.    Of  each  it  is  true  that  it  begins  as  an 
inflammation  firom  the  moment  when  the  increased  appropriation  of  material 
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in  the  tissue  ensues,  ami  tlie  further  transformation  of  tlti»  innlerial  is 
begun."  Virchow  opposes  the  ''exudation"  theory  of  the  \'ieuna  stcho^*! 
so  8tron^l\'  that  ho  fitfim  s  '-that,  in  the  sense  ordinarily  accepted,  there  ia 
no  such  tiiin^;  as  ;m  inlhiinmalory  exudation.  i)uL  that  ihe  t  xudalion  u;>niilly 
met  with  is  actually  formed  from  the  material  engendered  by  the  allered 
condition  of  the  inflamed  j)art  itself,  and  from  the  transuded  iJiiids  irhifh 
originate  from  the  vessels  of  the  neighborhood"  —  that  the  exudation  is 
properly  an  educt 

Accordingly  Virchow  distinguishes  two  forms  of  inflammation  :  "the 
purely  parenchymatous,  in  which  the  process  runs  its  course  within  the 
tissue,  without  our  being  able  to  observe  any  exudation  of  the  fluid  of 
the  blood  ;  and  secretor}-  (exudattve)  inflammation,  which  belongs  rather 
to  the  superficial  organ.-?,  in  which  an  increased  exudation  of  fluids  (h>m 
the  blood  ensues,  carrying  with  it  the  peculiar  parenchymatoas  materials 

to  the  superficies  of  the  organs  There  are  certain  organs  which 

under  all  circumstances  manifest  parenchymatous  disease  only ;  others 
which  almost  always  exhibit  a  superficial  exudative  inflammatioD.** 
MoreoT«r  the  parenohjmatoua  form  aaaumea  the  character  of  a  degeners* 
tion,  masmacfa  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  alter  the  liiatological  and  ftinctiooal 
-constitution  of  an  organ.     Every  inflammation  with  free  exudation 
•oooasions  generally  a  certain  amount  of  relief  to  the  part ;  it  carries  off 
a  great  portion  of  the  noxious  agents,  and  thus  the  part  seems  to  snfler 
proportionately  much  leas  than  one  which  is  the  seat  of  parenchymatous 
-disease.*' 

Besides  inflammatiou,  there  are  still  allied  to  this  two  procssaes, 
paaaive  congestion  (stagnation  in  the  venous  ^'stera),  that  ia  a  local  la* 
crease  of  the  blood  with  retardation  of  its  current  due  to  an  increase  of 
resistance  and  a  diminution  of  the  heart's  force ;  and  fluxion  (active 
hyperemia,  fluxion  of  Barthez,  ''Wallung"),  i.,e.  increased  and  usually 
accelerated  influx  of  the  blood  into  a  part,  the  result  of  a  decrease  io 
resistance  as  compared  with  the  impetus  of  the  blood.  Both  may  exist 
together,  for  every  passive  congestion  in  the  venous  system  brings  with 
it  a  collateral  active  congestion.  —  Fluxion  manifests  itself  by  a  pretty 
strong  injection  of  the  vessels,  either  sharply  defined  or  fading  gradually 
into  the  adjacent  tissues,  and  finds  its  expression  in  redness  (hypersemis), 
pulsation  and  a  local  elevation  of  temperature,  firequently  more  evident  to 
the  touch  alone,  than  demonstrable  by  the  thermometer. 

If  in  the  morphological  portion  of  Virchow's  cellular  theory  the 
Vitaltstic  idea  appears  prominent,  his  views  on  the  life  and  activity  of  the 
nerves  show  too  a^  marked  leaning  towards  the  doctrines  of  Brown  and 
Haller  —  a  new  evidence  thai  in  every  theor}*,  even  in  one  which  appeals 
entirely  new  in  name,  old  ideas  continue  to  recur  —  for  Virchow's  custom 
of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  past  is  one  altogether  commendable.  It 
ia  probably  profitable  to-day"  —  that  it  snrely  is  —  ''to  recognise  historic 
rights,  for  in  Ikct  it  is  astonishing  with  what  heedlessness  those  who  priae 
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afl  a  disooverj  every  trifle  which  thej  have  themselves  foand  out^  condemik 
the  results  of  their  predecessors.  I  maintaia  my  rights,  aod  therefore  I 
also  recognize  the  rights  of  others.*^  What  would  the  modem  physidan^ 
who  desires  even  tbe  laitjr  to  be  so  *uuformed"  in  medicine  that  they  com- 
passiouately  pity  those  who  take  any  notice  of  tbe  antiquated  heroes  of 
our  art,  think  of  Virchow  ? 

Yirchow  also  assumes  nerve-territories  analogous  to  the  vascular 
teiiitories,  thongh  larger  than  the  latter.  Both  assert  a  certain  Inde*- 
pendence  of  eoch  other,  so  that  very  extensive  parts  may  exist  without 
vessels,  otliers  without  nt  i  v(  "without  throwing  their  natritive  ooDdi* 
tions  into  disorder".  In  this  lie  contradicts  tbe  neuropathological  idea;, 
for  ''the  idea  of  a  neuro-patiiologist  of  the  purest  water  is,  as  we  know, 
that  a  nervous  center  is  able  by  means  of  the  nerve-fibres  to  e.vercise  a 
special  influence  upon  every  minute  portion  of  its  territory.  If  in  any 
small  point  of  the  body  a  mass  of  cancer  or  of  pus  arises,  or  a  simple 
disturbance  of  nntrilif)!!  ensues,  the  neuro-patholo«rist  requires  ;xn  ananiic- 
ment  by  nieatis  of  whU'li  the  central  orizau  in  able  to  extend  its  action  to 
tbe  smallest  districts  of  the  periphery  ;  some  way  or  other  by  which  its 
inpssenjjfers,  who  are  dcsiLnied  to  convey  its  orders  to  the  remotest  points 
of  the  orizaiiihin.  can  pass  to  their  desLinulioii.  Actual  experience  teaches 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Precisely  in  those  places  where  we  reco<:iiize  term- 
inal apparatus  so  extrnordinarily  complicated  as  in  the  organs  of  sense, 
the  nerves  have  no  rehition  to  the  nutrition  of  the  part,  and  particularly 
no  detuoiistrable  iiilliieiice  upon  elementary  parts," 

111  the  central  apparatus  of  the  nervous  system  each  special  function 
has  its  special  elementary  cellular  organs,  each  kind  of  conduction  finda 
its  routes  definitely  marked  ont.  Henoe  *^that  view  which  sees  in  tbe 
nervous  S}*stem  tbe  special  center  of  life  is  met  with  tbe  enormous  dilB- 
cultj  that,  in  tbe  same  apparatus  in  which  it  falsely  locates  unity,  it  finda 
once  more  the  same  division  into  many  individual  centers  which  tbe  rest 
of  tbe  body  presents,  and  that  it  can  point  out  nowhere  in  the  nervous 
system  any  actual  center  by  which  all  parts  are  controlled  as  by  a  dio^ 
tator/'  The  nervous  system  in  no.  respect  represents  tbe  proper  unity  of 
the  bod}*. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  certain  small  cellular  organs  which  serve  as 
centres  of  motion,  hut  there  is  no  «ie  ganglion  to  which  all  motion  can  be 
referred.  The  same  nuroeroas  centers  are  also  found  in  the  ganglia  which 
preside  over  sensation.  Unity  exists  in  our  consciousness  alone,  and  an 
anatomical  or  physiological  unity  has  been  up  to  tbe  present  time  nowhere 
demonstrated. 

The  characteristic  of  life  is  activity.  The  latter,  however,  "takes 
place  in  no  single  part  through  a  cause  belonging  to  it  from  the  becrinnino: 
and  entirely  confined  to  it  ',  but  there  is  everywhere  required  a  certain 
excitement  or  irritation,  the  cause  of  which  is  irritability  —  a  theor}' 
agreeing  entirely  with  that  of  Haller  or  Brown.    This  activity  is  ''the 
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criterion  by  wliicli  we  decide  wliethcr  llio  pail  lives  or  does  not  live'"  It 
is  feeblest  in  tissues  of  low  organization,  and  in  couiiective  lis&ue  ii  ia 
often  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  part  lives  or  not. 

The  activities,  which  (like  the  totality  of  life  with  Brown)  may  be 
called  forth  by  an  external  influence,  are  either  functional,  nutritive  or 
formative.  The  boundaries  of  these  processes,  indeed,  shade  away  into 
each  other,  but  yet  in  the  internal  changes  which  the  irritated  part  suffers, 
they  Km  very  different  '*The  result  of  an  excitation  or  an  irritation  may 
be«  according  to  circumstances,  simply  a  functional  process,  or  the  instita- 
tion  of  a  stronger  or  weaker  nutrition  of  the  part,  without  necessary  ex- 
citement of  its  function,  or  the  estnblishmontof  a  formative  process,  which 
creates  more  or  less  new  elements/'  The  fhnetion  of  every  activity  snlTem 
fatigue,  which  need  not  always  be  removed  primarily  by  nutrition,  but  may 
.be  dissipated  by  simple  rest  and  restitution. 

By  nutritit'e  irritability  we  understand  **tfaat  faculty  of  individual 
parts,  which  leads  them  under  the  influence  of  definite  irritations  to  take 
up  and  transform  within  themselves  more  or  leas  material."  To  this  are 
united  the  formative  changes,  which  begin  with  division  of  the  germ  and 
are  continued  in  the  new  formation  of  the  elements. 

In  the  doctrine  of  new  formations  Tircbow  rejects  the  theory  of  the 
blastema,  of  the  plastic  lymph  of  older  writers,  as  well  as  that  of  exuda- 
tion. Instead  of  these  he  assumes  a  continual  development  upon  soil 
already  existing,  and  regards  the  connective  tissue,  with  its  equivalents, 
as  the  common  gerroinative  trunk  of  the  body.  Prom  this,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  be  thinks  that  neopKosms  take  thehr  origin.  The  process 
of  new  formation  consists  in  either  simple  division  of  the  cells  or  germs 
(and  the  development  of  pln  salidea),  in  which  the  new  ehsments  corres- 
pond with  those  of  the  mother  soil  -~  what  we  commonly  designate  is 
h^'pcrtrophtes  or  better  hyperplasia  —  or  in  a  very  rapid  division  into 
smaller  and  smaller  elements,  which  occasionally  become  so  small  at  last 
that  they  fairly  reach  the  limit  of  cells.  "  The  proliferation  of  the  cells 
may  cease  at  this  point ;  the  individual  elements  then  begin  to  grow 
again,  to  increase  in  size  and,  under  certain  circumstances  a  form  may  bj 
produced  again  here,  quite  analogous  to  that  fh>m  which  the  development 
proceeded.'*  Yet  ordinarily  this  is  not  the  case,  ^s  a  rule  the  yonng, 
minute  elements  strike  out  a  somewhat  different  course  of  developmeati 
and  there  begins  a  "heterologoas  plastic  development",  which  has  aluars 
a  destructive  character,  besides  that  of  contagion  in  continuity.  This 
development  extends  to  the  neighboring  and  anastomosing  tissues,  wlth< 
out  any  intervention  of  vessels  and  nerves,  though  these  latter,  ftom  the 
softness  of  their  interstitial  substance,  often  fUmish  *'tl)e  best  condnelon 
for  the  propagation  of  contagious  neoplasms".  From  just  such  considera- 
tions the  value  of  the  cellular  theory,  or  the  theory  of  anastomosing  ek- 
ments  of  the  tissue,  becomes  dear.  For  it  is  not  estaUisbed  whether  in- 
fectious materials  or  cells  from  the  focus  of  disease  are  transported  1^ 
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way  of  the  pla'^nui.  through  the  blood,  to  remote  places.  Tho  hett  rologous 
neoplasms  are  parasites  in  tho  sense  that  they  are  as  well  •tlcslnictive  in 
the  begiiiniiig  as  s{)<)liative  in  their  course".  In  deciding  whether  a  form 
is  to  be  considered  piivsiological  or  spi  cific.  nothinij  determines  the  (jnes- 
tion  save  the  ubnormui  lucalit}'  in  which  it  is  t'onnd.  and  tiie  exist»  nee  of  a 
fluid,  which,  conveyed  to  neighboring  parts,  produces  in  them  a  contagious 
nod  unfavorable  efiect. 

As  reirards  tnbereulosis,  VirchAw  (followin<j  thr  tin  ory  of  Kciidnirdt, 
who  distinguiished  a  getiuinoly  neophistie  I'orni,  and  an  intlainmatory  form 
in  which  no  tubercle  exists)  accepts  a  genuine  tuber?  hIm^i*  and  a  caseous 
pneumonia,  whirh  may  become  tubrreulous.  Tn  aLin'enicnt  with  Malassez, 
he  ivguiils  thf  formation  of  mxbdes  as  the  charart crist ic  of  the  p((>cess. 
Recently,  however.  Virchow  .u  ccpts  the  existence  of  a  bacillary  and  a  non- 
bacillary  form  of  tuberculosis. 

As  Virchow  himself  intimated,  the  preceding  theory,  subsequently 
expanded  in  its  details  and  u)odiHed  in  a  few  points,  tended  to  oppose 
from  the  out.set  the  current  views,  and  particularh*  those  of  Kokilansky 
and  the  Vienna  school,  which  chietly  cuitivnletl  irross  pathological  anat- 
omy and  effected  the  domination  of  this  brajicii  in  medicine.  Now  micro- 
scopic anatomy  or  microscopic  pathological  anatomy  was  destined  to  oc- 
cupy the  place  of  the  latter.  Still  more  did  Vircliow's  theory  antagonize 
the  systems  of  rational  and  j>hysiological  medieine.  for  he  declared  it 
necessary  "to  rise  by  independent  experience,  empirical  observation  and 
investigation,  to  a  pnthologienl  physiology,  i.  e.  a  physiology  which  teaches 
the  course  of  vital  phenoinma  umU  r  pathological  conditions."  The  first 
object  was  undoulttedly  attainnl.  In  this  sense  we  might  speak  of  a 
Berlin  school  of  micro-pathological  anatomy.'  The  n''le  of  tho  chemical 
erases  of  the  Vienna  school  was  now  taken  by  tlm  morphological  erases, 
and  to  this  doctrine  vitalisUc  views  (those  of  lialler  and  Brown)  were 
added. 

The  cellular  theory,  like  all  theories,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  historical 
expression  of  the  scientific  tendency  of  a  certain  period  ;  as  a  theorj* 
whose  proper  ftindamental  ideas  must  be  considered  only  as  partially  new. 
and  whose  duration  too,  as  a  whole,  is,  like  that  of  all  theories,  limited. 
Many  important  points  of  this  theory  have  already  become  obsolete  in 
consequence  of  more  recent  microscopic  interpretations,  which,  as  we  all 
know,  always  and  ever^'where  undergo  rapid  changes.  Yet  undoubtedly, 
in  common  with  few  other  earlier  theories,  it  enjoys  the  enduring  excellence 


1.  How  great  honor  wns  paid  to  InTestlgatfons  in  fnicroaeople  anaUuny  niny  be  in- 
ferred from  a  satirical  expression  of  Karl  Vogt:  "If  1  succeed  hi  inventinita 

specific  mctliinl  of  bfxntciiiiit:  nr  roloriiiK  specimen**,  wli'nii  pprmit^  .'W  si^ctions 
to  be  made  out  of  ;i  lufce  from  which  hen'tofore  only  one  iiundred  could  be  made, 
i  hare  as  good  n  claim  to  prumotiun  in  univer.s)iy  inatter.s  as  a  useful  subaltern 
has  to  the  elvt!  service."  (PSysiologlsche  Forschungen  am  Meer,  1881). 
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that  no  theoretic  systtMii  of  therapeutics  has  been  Iniilt  upon  it'  by  its 
author,  and  tiuit  in  his  hands  it  conliuues  to  be  what  it  was  originallj 
iutcM dcd  to  1)0  —  a  scientific  theory. 

Virciiow,  like  Roeschlaub  (whose  general  views  he  adopts  in  mtioy 
poiutb),  defines  disease,  one  of  whose  chief  characteristics  is  •dan^^r". 
us  "one  of  the  possible  phenomena  under  whii  li  the  life  of  individun; 
orsranized  bodies  may  manifest  it44elf    The  sole  uround  of  all  phen<<ra.  na. 
healthy  us  well  as  morbid,  is  only  lite  itself,  and  a  disease  detached  from 
otijer  life,  existing  beside  it.  and  being  for  itself,  has  no  existence.  What 
we  call  disease  is  a  mere  abstraction.    Life  is  cellular  activity  y? ).  Skud 
the  cell  is  not  the  simple  vessel  of  life,  it  is  iL4>eU'  the  liviuLT  |)art.    Life  is 
something  given,  something  rendered  possible  by  inlieriliuice  only,  aud 
therefon*.  besides  the  forces  permanently  unite«l  to  matter,  there  must  be 
given  a  pernieatin<j:  ft>rce  which  is  transmitted  mechanically  (?)  from 
member  to  member.    Whence  this  force  took  its  origin  t  xperiem  c  not 
yet  divined,  but  this  deliciency  does  not  warrant  us  in  di-nying  its  exist- 
ence.   Accordingly  we  distinguish  in  tlie  living  body  two  kinds  of  forces 
the  molecular  forces  and  the  excitinir  and  excited  vital  force,  bv  the  com- 
bined  action  of  which  in  the  individual,  organic  elements,  the  elemenLary 
or  cell  forces,  which  \\v  are  in  the  hal)it  of  retrHrdin«r  as  vital  force  in  Ibe 
wider  sense  of  the  term,  are  brought  into  action"  —  a  dt-tinilum  which  in 
importance  and  precision  has  no  advantage  over  those  of  an  earlier  date. 
The  continuance  of  life  is  ascribed  (as  by  Brown)  to  a  succession  of 
permanent  external  inlliiences,  the  vital  stimuli,  which  always  keep  awake 
the  tension  of  the  solid  particles."    -The  unity  of  the  living  iKxly  is 
founded  only  in  the  dependence  of  its  living  parts  upon  each  other,  m 
dependence  accomplished  by  means  of  the  nerves,  the  circulation  and  im- 
mediate anastomoses  or  contacts  The  vital  force  is  regenerated 

from  the  molecular  forces  in  the  process  of  nutrition.  No  vis  medtcatriz 
naturae  exists  as  a  special  reserve  force,  and  the  cures  of  nature  are  not 
generally  clifferent  from  those  of  art.  The  latter  rather  avail  themselve* 
of  the  existing  physiological  arrangements  and  forces  of  the  body,  in 
order  by  the  artificial  induction  of  more  favorable  conditions  to  briog 
about,  if  possible,  an  adjustment  of  the  disturbances."  "  The  task  of  the 
physician  is  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  predispositions,  and  to  facilitate  the 
adjustment -of  disturbances  once  begun." 

As  regards  the  practical  bearing  of  these  abstractions,  in  which 
Virchow,  instead  of  striving  after  originality  in  his  definitions,  relies 
chiefly  and  intentioualiy  upon  delinitions  already  existing  —  yet  he  fre- 


1,  It  was  done,  however,  by  Dr.  Si^h'isslor.  in  his  '*.\bjiekijrzte  Therajue,  gegriindet 
auf  Histoloyie  utul  CVllnhirpathoIoKie".  Dr.  C.  H.  Scliaueitlnirs  nVwi\  went 
still  furtlier,  iiia^iuuioh  a»  hecallml  BaunschuidU;iiu,  i.  c.  tUu  acupunciuie  uf  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  modified  and  turned  to  profit  i>)  the  turner  C  Bton- 
setaeidt  (died  tMO  in  Endenleli  near  Bonn),  a  genuine  ."Cellnlartberaple  '*. 
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quentiv  employs  uew  words  for  old  ideaa  —  we  must  fiually  quote  the 
foUowiug  remark  : 

"  Such  abstractions  are  necessaiy  la  explaining  a  theory  and  io  the 
use  of  language,  for  by  them  alone  can  mutual  iinderstaBding  be  accom^ 
plished.  In  practice,  however,  in  the  ooraprebeu&ion  of  the  individual 
case,  they  must  be  abandoned,  since  they  are  attended  with  the  danger  or 
leading  one  to  lose  sight  of  the  patient  in  the  disease,  the  reality  in  the 
idea.  The  patient  alone  is  the  oV)ject  of  medical  activity,  and  the  physi- 
cian mast  never  foi^get  that  his  ultimate  aim  is  one  of  humanity." 

The  life  of  Tirchow  is  distingaished  from  that  of  the  modern  German  anivertity 
teacher  liiy  the  fact  that  he  attained  very  early  tbe  highest  grade  in  the  career  of  the 

learned,  to  wit  the  professorship.    After  stndj-inp  in  Berlin  from  18!^9  lo  184/5  at  the- 
Pepiniere.  he  presented  for  his  doctor's  de-^rre  the  dissertation   "  De  rhetimate, 
prssertim  cornese.  '    Ue  was  then  appointed  Hbeiatant  phjaician  in  the  Cliarite  hos- 
pital, where  he  subsequently  became  prusector  and  privatdocent.    Although  orderedi 
by  the  aovemment  to  Sileata  in  1847  as  an  expert  for  the  investigation  of  the  eauaea 
and  means  of  getting  rid  of  an  epidemic  of  famine  typhvs*  he  soon  became  a  political 
irreconcilable  in  Berlin,  and  therefore  settled  as  a  professor  in  Wiirzhorg  in  1849. 
Here  he  found  a  reception  when  there  was  no  place  for  him  in  North  Germanj.  For 
the  second  time  he  was     nt  from  here  in  1852  into  the  Spes.sart.  to  investigate  an 
epidemic  of  famine  typims.    But  as  early  as  ISoft  he  returned  to  Berlin  lo  assume  the 
chair  of  pathological  anatomy,  in  which  he  introduced  the  subject  of  uitcruhcopic 
anatomy,  to  which  Rokitansky  bad  given  inanflicient  attention,  and  thus  gave  to  hie 
chair  a  new  direction.  Three  years  later,  at  the  request  of  the  Swedish  governmenf^ 
Virchow  went  to  Norway  to  study  the  leprr>Hy. — That  Virchow  plays  a  prominent 
part,  not  only  as  a  medical  theorist,  but    like  many  Oermnn  professors  since  the 
"  Demagogenzeit  '  I  as  a  firm  hut  .<;tubborn  man  of  advanced  ideas  in  the  Prussian 
House  of  Deputies,  m  well  known.  A  pupil  of  the  great  physiologist  and  patholo(:ical 
anatomist  Johannes  MUlIer  (1801-1858,  Handbuch  der  Physiologic  des  Menscheu, 
1835)  and  of  Scbdnlein,  for  each  of  whom  he  delivered  a  memorial  address,  Virchow 
developed  a  great  capaeitj  for  work  and  singular  versatility  as  a  teacher,  investigator 
savant  and  popular  writer,  as  well  as  a  political  deput}*  — in  this  capacity  he  origin- 
ated the  term  'TuUurkampf "  —  and  recently  as  h  hyirlenist  and  anthropologist  or 
arrh.Tolngist.     He  profe?se.'i  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  Harvey,  who.se  picttire  is  the 
only  one  permitted  tu  hang  in  his  study.    Among  hi.s  numerous  workb  we  may  men- 
tion the  "  Cellularpathologie "  (1st  edition  1858,  4th  edition  1871),  translated  into 
French  by  Ptcard  and  into  English  by  Frank  Chase  (1860);  Gesammelte  Abband- 
Inngen  1856-1862;  Virchow's  Handbuch  der  speciellen  Pathologie  nnd  Therapie, 
1854;  Archiv  fiir  pathologische  Anatomic,  Physiologic  und  klinisbe  Medicin;  Can- 
»tatt'.=  .Tjihresbericht  (continued);  Mittlteihinjren  iiber  die  in  Obcr.-clilrsien  herr- 
schende  Typhusepidemie,  184^:   Id.  iin  Spo.isart  18'i'2;   Einheitsbe^^^tii  lmn^en  in  d»-r 
Medicin,  1849;  Pathologie  der  Gesciiwuiste,  lbG6,  translated  into  French  by  Aron.s- 
sohn;  Lehre  von  den  Trichinen,  1875,  etc.  In  his  treatise  on  tumors  Virchow  carries 
oat  the  division  of  these  growths  originally  adopted  by  Joh.  MOtler  in  1838,  and  which 
classifies  them  according  to  their  microscopic  elements.   Virchow,  however,  studied 
the  subject  and  named  tnmor.s  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  more  recent  investi> 
jration*?  and  views,  particularly  his  own.    While,  Kowpver,  .Miiller,  according  to 
Fieisehmnnn,  declared  the  ideas   heteroloirou.s   and  hotiioldijous   inadmissibk'  as 
regards  tumors,  Virchow  adopts  again  these  ternt8,  but  understands  by  heterologous 
tumors,  those  which  contain  tissues  different  from  those  of  the  locality  in  which 
63 
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thev  are  developed,  »nd  by  homologoas,  thoM  wboM  tiuues  are  sinKar  to  tboM 

their  locality. 

Virchow  lias  had  amonji:;  his  pupils  a  <zrc'at  luiinlier  of  notable  pro- 
fessors and  physicians.  We  may  notice  anioriii  these  :  E.  Leyden  (born 
1832).  tormerly  in  Strassburg.  ximx  in  Berlin  ;  Fried,  l^an.  von  Rwkling- 
hausen  i  born  1833).  professor  in  Slrassbur<z  ;  Julius  Cohnhoim  [  l>;)y-iNH) 
of  f>einniin  in  IV>merani:i  professor  of  pathological  anatomy  in  Leiptie 
and  autlu>r  of  valuable  investigations  on  intlanimation  and  the  embolic 
processes,  as  well  as  the  first  inoculator  of  tubercle  in  (ierujany.  Cohn- 
heim  in  1807,  by  his  discovery  of  the  diapedesis  of  the  white,  membrane- 
less  blood- or  plasma-corpuscies  through  pores  in  the  uninjured  walls  of 
the  vessels  during  the  process  of  suppuration,  damaged  decidedly  the 
cellular  pathology  of  his  teacher,  who  believed  that  pus  was  derivt><i  W'ln 
the  rell.s  of  the  connective  tissue.'  11.  W.  (iottfried  Waldeyer,  professor 
in  l>c  i  !in  :  Felix  Hnppe-Seylcr  (liamlbuch  der  jihysiol<>gisch-cheinis»rhffl 
Analyse,  1858),  professor  in  .^^trassburg  ;  W.  Kiihne.  prnt'essor  in  Ib'iiiti- 
'h'PJ.  author  of  papers  on  the  ' •retina-pur[)lc"  I'lSTT  i  di-*  "n,  red  by  Kranz 
Boil  \n  liuine.  Kiihne  proved  it  to  be  a  photo-cheraical  jxjrtiou  of  th^ 
retina.  <Ieorg  Eduurd  Kindtleisch.  professor  in  Wiirzbnrg :  E  KUb^ 
(Handbnch  der  pathologischen  Histologic),  professor  m  Ziirieh  aod  lot 
champion  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease  ;  Liebreich  ;  Anton  liierraer,  the 
discoverer  of  progressive  pernicious  anteraia ;  ("leorg  A.  Liicke ;  Vic. 
Friedreich  (1 82')-! 882)  in  HoideiherL''.  author  of  works  on  diseaN^  of  the 
heart,  on  i)hysical  diagnosis,  nuisculut  iitiophj'  etc.;  Alexander  Die^tvrwesu 
will)  wrote  a  cellular  physiology  and  has  demonstrated  how  far  tlieoreticai 
considerations  can  be  carried  ,  and  many  others.  All  of  the&e  men  are 
microscopic  and  pathological  anatomists  of  the  first  rank 

Finally  we  must  direct  attention  to  one  of  the  results  of  Virchow  s 
theor3*,  ^  school  to  which  the  j)reseut  popularity  and  general  re(*ogtiition  of 
German  medicine  abroad  was  first  due.    We  refer  to  the  iicrman  so-cjdied 

School  (or  Medicinb)  of  the  Natvbal  Scibnccs, 

of  which  Virchow  is  the  intellectual  father.  This  school  seeks,  chiefly  by 
means  of  i)athological  anatomy  and  microscopy,  experimental  physiolocj 
and  pathology  and  the  natural  sciences,  or  rather  by  their  methotls.  to 
render  medicine  also  an  '-exact''  science.  '-Medicine  as  an  applied  science 
thrives  only  in  the  broad  field  of  the  natural  sciences  in  general  '  (Virchow) 
is  the  eired  of  this  school. 

To  it  belong,  with  the  characteristic  preilomi nance  of  '*exact"  clialcri 
investigation,  those  representatives  who  unite  in  maintaining  the  '*l)eut§Ae 
Archiv  fiir  klinische  Mediciu  '.  At  their  head  stand  the  Munich  clintdiD. 
Hugo  von  Ziemssen,  and  the  pathological  anatomist  of  Eriangeo.  F.  A. 

1,  M.  H.  Dutrocliet  too  in  1824  li  itT  i>ltsri  \  .  d  Hit-  iliapcdesisof  the  bloodcorpucU-s  i;<^ 
simply  of  tho  wliitt-  corpusclesj  iu  tUe  larva  of  the  toad,  and  regarded  It  ts  i»- 
portaut  in  nuUition. 
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Zenker,  the  former  (after  Virchow's  example)  the  editor  of  a  voluminous 
c\*elopaedia  of  patlioloir\ .  ludeed  Ibis  form  of  publication  is  chnracteristic 
of  the  literary  productions  of  the  school  of  the  natural  scieuces,  the 
individual  sections  being  discusst-d  by  specialists  in  each  department. 
The  school  of  natural  history,  on  the  other  hand,  pursued  a  different 
S3*8tem,  in  whiuli  voluminous  text-hooks  were  written  b}'  a  single  author, 
while  in  the  New  Vienna  School  almost  all  the  imiMirt^nt  teachers  wrote 
each  a  single  special  work  in  his  own  department.  Among  the  j)hysiciau8 
of  the  school  of  the  natural  sciences  we  may  notice:  A.  (leiijer  in  WUrz- 
burg;  C.  GerhartU,  furuit  rly  in  Wiirzburg.  now  in  Berlin,  who  likewise 
edited  a  cyclopaHlia  of  the  diseases  of  children  ;  W.  Ebstein  ia  Guttingen  ; 
H.  Nothnagel,  formerly  in  Jena,  now  in  Vienna  :  Th.  H.  Jiirgensen  and 
0.  Liebermeister  in  Tiibingen  ;  A.  Biermer,  formerly  in  Zlirfeh,  now  in 
Breslau  ;  Maunkopf  in  Marbui^  ;  Th.  Weber  in  Halle  ;  O.  lieubner  in 
Leipsic  ;  H.  Senalui  in  iierlin  :  Kranz  Obcrnier  (died  1882)  in  Bonn; 
Liehtheim  in  Bern  ;  G.  Merkel  in  >»urember<2: :  W.  Erb  in  Heidelberg  ; 
A.  Vog«'l  in  Dor|)at,  author  of  a  text- book  of  the  diseases  of  eliildren 
which  has  enjoyed  numerous  editions  (a  new  one  recently  uiitUr  the 
direction  of  Phil.  Biedert  m  Ha^n  luiu  i,  C.  Bartels  (1811-1878)  in  Kiel  ; 
H.  Riihle  in  Bonn  ;  0.  W.  Leube,  formerly  in  Krlangcn,  now  in  Wiirzburg 
etc.  etc. 

A  branch  of  the  school  of  pathological  anatomy  and  the  natural 
sciences,  combining  therewith  a  tendency  to  etiology  and  h\-giene,  is  the 
Munich  clinical  school  of  the  natural  sciences  and  hygiene.  To  it  belong 
among  others  :  Ludwig  von  Buhl  (1816-1880),  who  introduced  patholog- 
ical anatomy  into  Munich  ;  Franz  Xaver  von  Gietl  (born  1808)  ;  Jos.  von 
Lindwurm  (1824-1874);  von  Pettenkofer,  Bucbner,  Franz  Seitz,  Jos.  Baaer, 
H.  von  BOck,  Max  Joseph  Oertel,  Krieger  in  Stiassburg  eta 

While  witti  the  pbysicians  sHreadj  menttoneti  the  sabject  of  hygiene 
<&scapies  the  second  place,  in  the  school  of  the  natural  sciences  ahd 
hygiene  it  advances  to  the  ftont.  In  this  school  we  must  reckon  those 
physicians  who  belong  to  the  ^'Verein  fur  OfTentliche  Gesandbeitepflege", 
4unong  whom  we  may  mention :  Georg  Varrentrapp  and  Alex.  Spiess  in 
Prankfort ;  Karl  Reolam  (1821-1887),  professor  in  Leipsic,  a  hygienist  and 
propagandist  of  cremation  in  Germany  and  a  popular  hygienic  writer ;  I«. 
Hirt  in  Breslau  ;  A.  W.  Hofknann  in  Leipsic  ;  G(}ttisheim  in  Basel;  Roth 
in  Dresden;  Fr.  Sander  (1835-1878)  in  Hamburg ;  M&rklin  in  Wiesbaden  ; 
Sonderegger  in  St.  Chill  etc.  As  in  this  school  the  element  of  practitioneia 
counterpoises  that  of  university  professors,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  through 
its  influence  the  seed  may  be  sown  for  a  combination  of  investigation  and 
practice  similar  to  that  of  English  medicine. 

The  splitting  up  of  medicine  into  specialties,  and  the  increase  of  its 
subordinate  branches  in  the  school  of  the  natural  sciences,  resulted  in 
danger  to  the  unity  of  medical  science.  A  return  to  the  method  which 
combines  science  and  practice,  the  clinico-pracUcal  method,  is  again  sought 
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b}'  the  ^'Zeitschrift  f  iir  klinische  Medicin"  under  the  management  of  Fr. 
Th.  von  Frericlis  (1819-1885)  and  E.  Jjeyden.  "  Medicine  in  our  day 
aeems  threatened  with  being  cast  too  deeply  in  the  abade,  both  io  its  life 
and  its  literature,  by  the  subordinate  braocjiies.  It  aeems  here  and  there 
to  be  forgotten  that  medicine  is  the  alma  mater,  that  from  it  ail  the  sub- 
ordinate  branches  derived  their  origin,  tliat  the  latter  without  medicioe 
are  incapable  of  any  permanent  growth.  It  seems  to  he  entirely  forgotten 
that  in  the  department  of  medicine  is  treated  the  greatest  part  of  tbe 
questions  which  occupy  our  care  and  our  thoughts  daily  and  hourly  at  tbe 
bedside.  Medicine  is  not  a  part  of  the  science  of  healing,  it  is  the  very 
heart  of  that  science,  and  this  heart  should  not  be  hidden  and  covered  up 
by  simple  outworks.  German  medicine  too  has  a  right  to  a  special 
representation,  for  it  stands  upon  its  own  feet.  It  is  independent,  and 
therefore  self-eonscious  ;  it  does  not  sail  in  the  navigable  waters  of 
foreign  nations.  It  was  an  error,  weighty  and  i)regnant  with  disaster  to 
German  medicine,  when  Kokitansky  in  lS4tj  expressed  the  eonvit'tion  tbut 
pathological  anatomy  must  be  the   foundation  not  only  of  professsiooal 

science  but  also  of  professional  treatment  Therapeutics  rtoeds  for 

us  ph)  su  ians  a  special  study,  for  it  is  the  end  and  object  of  our  proper 
labor  '  (Frerichs). 

Frerichs  wa.s  honi  In  Aurich  urid  .studied  from  1H3S  in  flotfinppn  nnd  IVrf'O 
under  Schoenlein  and  I >ieflt-ribacli.  In  1842  he  .settled  dowa  to  practice  in  his  native 
citj,  but  in  the  toilowin^  ^enr  went  ngain  to  Prague  and  Vicuna,  and  in  l!^<»  to 
France,  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  finally  aetlled  iu  Gottingen  as  a  privatdoceni  la 
1650  he  waa  ealled  to  Kiel,  served  as  a  phyaictan  in  the  Schlesiriic-Hobtein  war,«eat 
then  in  1851  to  Breilau  as  a  profeaaor,  and  in  1859  became  Schoenlein'a  ntetmnr  im 
Berlin.  His  call  to  Brealau  wa»  due  to  the  recommendation  of  Stromejer.  and  be 
was  the  firs-t  profr"«sor  in  Hresslau  to  emplny  the  Oermnn  !nn(r'if»L'<^  in  V-!'  Ipctur^s 
(iHal).  llis  chief  works  are:  "  Klinik  der  Leberkrankheiteri  .  1>.>;»  1-».J  which 
received  the  Monthton  prize  of  the  Paris  Acad^mie;  "  Bright^ehe  NierenkniiJih*>it 
undderen  Behandlung",  1881;  ''Ueber  die  menschlicbe  Galle".  1»45;  Ueber  die 
cbemtache  Zosammenaetzttngder  Galla",  1B41;  **  Ueber  Staph jlom  der  Horobaat**. 
1847,  etc.,  ete.  in  Journala.  In  Wagner's  *'Handw5nerbucb  der  Pbyaiologie"  ht 
wrote  tbe  article  on  "Digestion"*  "lM>er  Dtabetea'*  waa  bia  laat  worit  and 
was  never  finished.  — As  a  practitioner  Frerichs  vaa  very  popular,  and  aeqair«d  a 
fortune  of  millions. 

Under  the  title  of 

0.  Seminalism  or  Seminal  Vitalisiii, 

the  exceedingly  diligent,  versatile  and  eloquent  profesiior  K.  Hiuu  hulof 
I'aris  has  recently  published  a  theory  which  advances  the  claim  that  it 
does  not  leave  out  of  view  the  benefit  of  the  sick,  for  whotn  -  sy>;< 
of  medicine  are  created  ;  indeed,  that  it  grants  nothing  to  hy|>olhr-<is  i  ut 
everytliing  to  observation.  It  is  at  all  events  a  characteristic  lact  i.^  ii 
this  newest  French  theory  is  airain  a  vitalistic  theory,  so  that  it  mh  th-  .i* 
if  vitalism  alone  was  pri'vilegetl  in  France,  since  the  French  have  of  thcn^- 
sclves  brought  forward  scarcely  any  other  thau  vitalistic  theori^  or 
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adopted  tbem  in  a  moditied  form  always  from  other  people.  Thus  they 
followed  Paracelsus,  ihti  latro-chcmists,  iu  a  less  degree  the  iatro-mecbauics 
and  others.  Bordeu  and  Bartbeis  in  the  last  centurv  created  the  first 
French  thcorv.  which  was.  as  we  have  seen,  a  vitalistic  theory.  This 
theory  was  ful lowed  by  liichat,  from  whom  Boucbut,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
borrowed  mnob  of  his  system.  The  doctrines  of  Broussais  stand  in  close 
relation  at  least  to  vitalism. 

Let  us  see  how  far  the  above  programme,  surprising  for  a  theory,  is 
<sarned  out.   Bouobot  teaches : 

Beasts  have  ao  intelligenoe  of  instinct,  man  that  of  abatn^on. 
No  beast  oversteps  tbe  limits  of  animal  thought,  wliich  is  separated  by 
an  abyss  Arom  tbe  prodnetive  thought  of  man.  This  division  of  Hoqpin 
Tandon  and  de  Quatrefages,  iostitoted  on  the  assamption  of  the  fonr 
kingdoms  of  oatore  —  the  mineral,  vegetable,  animal  and  the  kingdom  of 
man  —  is  a  Jostiflable  one. 

Either  there  are  simply  differences  in  grade  between  mineiaiS) 
vegetables,  beasts  and  man  (who,  according  to  the  realistic  theory  of 
Lamarck  and  Darwin,  is  merely  an  improved  ape),  or  the  fonr  kingdoms 
are  separated  by  impassable  t>arriess.  In  the  first  case  man  is  the  highest 
of  the  apes  :  in  the  second,  the  abyss  of  tbe  intellect  separates  him  ftom 
the  beast.    Man,  however,  does  not  change  his  constitution.    To  this  is 

added  the  moral,  intellectaai  and  industrial  perfectibility  of  man  

from  the  stone  age  down  thiougb  the  iron  age  to  the  present  day  

Ih  that  animal  instinct  or  ever  changing  fancy,  which  springs  from  the 
love  of  the  useful,  the  good  and  the  beautiful?  The  beautiful,  the  good 
and  the  true  in  tlie  foundation  of  human  conseiousness.  and  with  these 
ideas  those  of  a  motfiphysieal  cause  of  the  htirmony  of  the  worlds  under 
one  form  or  another,  this  it  is,  which  Quatrefaiic'*  lias  called  religiousness." 

There  is  also  a  pro{>er  kingdom  of  man  iu  accordance  with  his  spiritual 
nature  Uu  tbe  otiicr  hand,  by  his  pb^'sical  constitution,  ''through  the 
vitul  ot  spminal  force,  which  imparts  to  his  germ  the  specific,  individual 
impulse  liauugb  the  'impressibilit}'*  of  all  his  molecular  elements,  through 
the  condition  of  the  living  humors  from  which  he  originates,  and  through 
the  conformation  of  his  solid  parts,  he  approximates  to  unnuaiiLy.'* 

Through  the  vital  or  seminal  force  these  molecular  elements  com- 
I>u6iug  the  organs  and  tissues  feel — the  first  expression  of  life,  which 
begins  without  definite  structure,  without  nerves  and  without  contractile 
fibres  — in  their  way,  and  nwse,*  in  order  to  form  the  parts,  In  which 
through  their  own  determination  they  most  take  their  place.  Their 
attributes  are  distinct  from  the  organisation  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  create.  They  are  the  attributes  of  lift,  not  those  of  a  living  being. 
They  are  caUed:  Impressibility,  i.  e.  sensibility  without  nerves;  Auto* 
kinesis,  i.  e.  motion  withont  definite,  contractile  fibres,  and  Fromorphoela, 
or  foreknowledge  of  tlie  organic  forms  to  be  created.  Among  them  im- 
pressibility assumes  the  first  rank.   Upon  the  impressibility  of  the  seminal 
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or  vital  force  life  is  dependent.  This  same  force  caus4;s  life  in  beiogp 
which  have  no  nerves,  like  the  infusoria,  and  maintains  it  in  the  ana- 
tomical) nerveiess  elements  of  the  i issues,  of  the  blood,  of  parts  in  wJiicb 
the  nerves  have  been  divided,  and  finally  even  after  death  in  oertain  mo- 
lecular elements,  wbiclt  on  acccount  of  this  impressibility  continue  to  live. 

Impression  and  reaction  are  Ibe  first  ami  last  expressions  of  life,  thej 
condition  the  latter,  and  when  ihey  cease  lifu  also  ends. 

"  Diseases  are  changed  impressions,  thai  is  true,  and  upon  this  aphor- 
ism is  based  the  medical  doctrine  to  which  for  several  years  I  have  owoeti 
allegiance"  says  Bouchut,  though  without  the  slightest  proof  that  he  here 
makes  no  concessions  to  hj'pothesis,  as  he  pretends.  The  doctrine  is  not 
evep  a  genuine  hypothesis,  but  an  entirely  arbitrar}-  assumption.  It  is 
also  distinguished  from  Sensitism,  according  to  Bouchut,  by  the  fnct  that 
it  asserts  sensibility  without  nerves  —  certainly  something  new  lor  the 
present  day  —  and  approximates  closely  to  the  theory  of  (;iisson  and 
Bichut  of  an  insensible  or  um^rmscious  sensibility  It  represents  the 
application  of  the  fact  (?)  of  a  seminal  force  to  physioloL'v  and  pathology, 
to  that  which  in  the  living  molecules  produces  sensibility  without  nerves. 
Tiiih  is  ••Seniinalism"  wiiieh,  as  we  sve.  amounts  U)  a  new  word 

liy  the  fecundation  ol'  the  ovum  the  unconseions  .sensibility  of  the 
moleeuhir  elements  is  created  with  the  aid  of  the  male  vital  fon-o.  whiclj, 
known  ot"  ail  mi-n,  is  dcpositt'd  :is  something:  substantial  in  the  seraen, 
and  meets  tiial  of  the  female  ovum.  This  sensiliility  nniU's  the  ♦•lementf 
with  each  other  and  groups  them  in  definite  form,  through  a  vital  ntlinitv. 
necessary  for  the  configuration  of  the  tissues  and  organs.  ■•  AN'ithout 
this  obseurc  characteristic  that  tluy — the  elements —  iVel.  thoy  t-ould 
neither  unite  by  choice,  nor  combine  in  the  onler  required  by  the  iire<^f 
the  species."  If,  however,  the  unconscious  sensibility  exists  only  in  part 
and  is  Init  partially  developed,  tlie  developnuMit  of  a  n»'w  l)eing  in  the 
ovum  at  the  place  where  this  deficiency  -exists  is  imperfect,  an  ornau  lip'j's 
out  in  this  placf  or  is  modified  in  torm.  and  thus  deformities  arise  If 
thf  luiconscii >us  sensibility  is  diseased  or  morhidly  dispost^d,  so  also  are 
tile  HHilecuiar  movements  of  the  ovum,  and  from  the  ijrouping  of  tbe 
elements  thus  arisin-j:  the  preparation  for  innate  or  hereiUtary  diseases  in 
t()e  future  <;erm  oriLTiriates.  T*i  the  sjx'cial  individual  character  of  !h<' 
unonscious  sensibility,  generated  in  the  ovum  by  the  vital  force,  nni>i 
however,  be  aserib«Hl  that  special  affinity  —  a  genuine  piiysiolo^'irul  uud  u 
speeifie  ntlinity  —  of  tlu;  ullimate  anatoiifical  elements,  I'ruui  whicfs  •tprin*: 
the  ditri  ieiices  in  irulividuals  of  the  same  species  and  race,  the  varii  iies. 
the  similarity  to  father  and  mother,  the  great  or  little  growth,  the  color 
of  the  hair  an«l  Ix  ard,  longevity,  the  idiosyn<  rasies  etc.  All  this  is  mo<l- 
ified  by  sexual  iiilereourse.  which  mingles  two  <iillerenl  seminal  fuici^s.  ^liu 
combines  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  impressibility  of  the  new  heinsj  is 
j)roduced.     It  is  also  moddicd  by  climate,  which  wealxeur,  tlie  seiiun.il 

forces;  by  custom  ;  by  civilization.  —  In  the  body  of  the  adult  the  ua- 
• 
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conscious  ^(Misibilitv  is  found  in  i)arts  which  have  no  nerves,  and  in  the 
anatomicui  olcmcnts  of  the  fluids  and  tissues  which  arc  uninterruptedly 
renewed  ;  but  here  it  is  of  less  imjKirtancc  tlian  in  tlie  ovum  and  the 
embryo.  It  acts  now  tn<xether  witli  tiie  uncnnscioua  sensibility  of  the 
ayinpathctic  nerves,  which  comes  from  it,  ami  with  the  conscious  sensi- 
hilitv  ot  the  oixiinniy  nerves.  It  occasions  the  generation  and  the  contin- 
uance of  the  constituent  anatomical  elements,  which  are  directed  by  the 
vital  allinity.  The  second  )»v  mutual  and  <{eneral  sympathy  occasions 
tile  consensus  among  the  tissues,  nnd  the  third  finally  brings  about  the 
consciousness  of  the  agreeable  ur  (ituigerous  relations  of  the  individual 
to  the  outer  worldi  -If  the  case  stands  as  tlit  se  considerations  and  ex- 
perience prove"  (thoncrh  Bouchut  fails  to  irive  us  any  actual  proof),  "every- 
one will  understand  that  the  nu'tanir)rphofeis  of  the  ovum  into  the  embrj'o 
and  of  the  ombrvo  into  the  adult  bcinir.  and  then  the  maintenance  of  life 
through  its  activity  in  the  constituent  elements  and  its  influence  upon  the 
life  of  the  wiiole,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  a  vital  force  and  its 
impressibility." 

The  vital  force  of  man  and  that  of  beastjs  are  entirely  different  from 
each  other,  and  the  artificial  experiments  concerning  the  latter  prove 
nothing  as  lesraixls  man.    The  vital  force  of  beasts  never  produces  a  man, 

aud  conversely. 

The  sej^aration  of  the  vital  force  from  the  organism  and  the  parts  of 
the  organism  is  a  mere  abstraction.  Since,  liowever,  this  force  etfects  the 
formaliou  of  the  8{)ecial  oruans.  tissues  and  [)Owers  of  the  orgauisiii,  as 
well  as  their  continual  nuiniion  and  renewal,  we  must  also  take  into  ac- 
count the  special  j)eculiarities  of  the  tissues  and  organs  themselves. 

"The  body  is  coniinually  changing,  thai  is  true,  ami  as  David  says, 
whai  was  yester<lay  is  not  the  same  as  what  is  to-day,  nor  that  which  will 
be  to-morrow. ' 

But  the  principle  of  physical  identity  remains  in  the  Innly.  since  the 
consUuitly  renewed  mass  is  foimed  in  exact  accordance  with  the  oriLnnal 
plan  of  the  seminal  force  and  its  impressibility,  lu  all  the  changes  of  his 
elements  man  is  a  being  identical  with  himself.  ''Although  now  life  is 
one,  yet  as  regards  its  functions  it  is  manifold  ;  for  the  blood  causes  life, 
as  well  as  the  circulation  which  ui  tvei^  the  blood  forward,  the  respiration 
which  vivifies  it,  the  innervation  which  imparts  to  the  tissues  their  tone 
and  necessary  contractility.  All  this  is  a  part  of  the  human  mechuuiaiu." 
If  the  respiration  ceases,  the  blood,  no  longer  supplied  with  oxygen,  be- 
comes an  actual  poison  to  the  organs,  and  death  ensues  in  accordance  with 
chemical  laws.  If  any  considerable  portion  of  the  brain  is  dcatroyed, 
muscular  contractility  is  extinguished,  and.  in  consequence  of  ihe  inactivity 
of  the  iinj)ortant  organs,  death  may  ensue  mechanically.  If  the  heart 
stands  still,  death  results  from  the  stopping  of  u  part  of  the  wheel-work 
of  the  human  mechanism,  which  we  must  therefore  study  iu  order  to  allot 
to  the  vital  force  the  correct  role  in  pathology. 
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Bouchut's  idea,  expressed  in  18G7,  "Impression  nnd  roactioD,  this  \& 
tiie  most  abstract  formula  of  etiology,  for  diseases  are  iiothii)<r  but  akt?rd 
iraprcssious  Virchow,  as  Bouehut  deelares,  adopted.  In  tlua.  point  tb? 
views  of  Vircbow  certainly  coincide  pretty  elearly  with  those  of  BoikIh;!, 
except  that  Virchow  fuisel}  assumes  three  varieties  of  irritation,  liie 
fLiuciiuual,  nutritive  and  furmative.  to  wliich  are  added  the  passive  pro- 
cesses, since  functional  and  nutritive  irritation  are  the  same.  While, 
however,  Virchow  takes  the  cell  as  the  starUng-point  of  his  s(>eculatioDa, 
although  it  is  not  the  first  element,  Bonchnt  selected  a  higher  stjwd-poiiit, 
he  says,  when  he  adopted  the  disturfoanoet  of  the  Impreseibilitj  of 
the  moleealar  elements  or  of  the  vital  force  as  the  stsrtiDg-potnt  of  bit 
pathology  —  and  thus,  as  he  gives  ns  to  understand,  made  no  conoesaioM 
to  hypothesis. 

All  internal  and  external  caosee  of  disease  modify  more  or  less  the 
vital  foroe  and  its  impressibility  in  the  fluids  or  at  some  point  of  the 
economy ;  they  increase  or  weaken  that  impressibility ;  and  from  these  two 
conditions  the  seeds  of  disease,  and  (when  the  impression  is  n  cainttve 
one)  the  means  of  its  care  also,  originate. 

"  In  pathogeny  the  increase  of  the  impressibility  of  the  oonatitoeot 
elements  acts  apon  the  iissnes  and  calls  forth,  according  to  its  natore, 
hyperemia,  inflammation  with  its  8ero*fibrinoa8,  epithelial  or  pantlent 
exndatiooB,  certain  active  hemorrhages,  serous  or  gaseous  evacnatioos, 
hypertrophies  of  the  elements  and  various  tissues  which  form  the  skeleton 
of  the  organs,  the  pyrexiae,  with  their  alterations  in  the  hnmors,  which  en 
their  part  become  causes  of  disease  *  etc. 

Together  with  such  disturbances  arise  the  sympathetic  reflex^,  saeh 
as  :  fever,  lassitude,  want  of  appetite,  gastric  impurities,  with  or  wiiiu>at 
vomitinir  etc. 

TfiKnii:!)  this  increa.se  of  the  impressibility,  and  iu  accordance  with 
tiie  organ  uilected,  arise  the  functional  disturbances,  the  physicf>-<'hpn)ic:il 
efl'ects  of  gravity,  of  endosmotic  ai)sorpt!on,  of  erosion  of  tlie  tis^.'^ue:*,  to 
wit:  almost  always  pain,  due  t^)  the  parlicipation  in  the  process  of  the 
ordinary  nerves  ;  in  the  brain  and  the  meninges,  delirium,  .somnolt-nce, 
vomiting,  slowing  of  the  pulse,  convulsions  and  paralysis  ;  in  the  pharynx, 
<ly»pliagia  ;  in  the  bronchia  and  lunp:?,  cough,  the  various  kinds  of  ex- 
pectoration and  dyspuuL'a ;  in  the  intestines,  diarrha-a.  tiyspepsia  and 
boulimia  ;  iu  the  kidneys,  changes  in  the  urinary  secretion  ;  in  the  vessels, 
embolisms  with  their  results,  the  absorption  of  the  more  or  less  poisonoos 
morbid  matters  of  wounds ;  cramps  in  the  hypersemie  or  an«mic  nerves ; 
in  fevers,  the  alterations  in  the  humors,  which  produce  other  secondary 
disturbances  and  reproduce  the  germ  of  the  evil,  and  finally  the  physical 
efl'eots  of  gravity,  of  absorption  through  endosmosis,  of  obstmction  by 
morbid  matters,  of  erosion  through  the  acrid  charaoler  of  the  evacuations  etc 

From  diminution  of  the  impressibility  arise :  atrophy,  softening,  flitty 
degeneration  of  the  elements  and  tissues,  certain  passive  hmmoRhageB, 
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certain  atonic  (xmgestioDs,  which  aro  Hkewiae  acoompaiiied  by  Bjmpathetic 
reflex  phenomena,  all  attended  with  local  and  more  or  less  pronounced 
'diBtnrlmncee  of  function. 

The  local  dieeasee  arising  horn  an  incfeaee  or  diminution  of  the  im- 
~pre8sibility  become  generalixed  by  endoemotic  or  capillary  absorption, 
-since  tlie\'  call  forth  an  alteration  in  the  blood,  or,  while  they  remain  local 
indeed,  they  yet,  through  the  medium  of  the  reflex  action  of  the  great 
isyropathetic  nerve  and  directly  through  the  ordinaiy  nerves,  aflfect  the 
^whole  economy  of  the  body. 

All  this  is  demonstrated  by  experience  and  observation. 
"T  will  accept  as  experience  the  new  theory  of  pus-formation  set  forth 
l>y  Virchow's  pupil  Cobnheim,  and  so  contradictory  to  that  of  his  master." 
Accortlin^  to  this  theory      suppuration  arises  in  in  ituted  l)ut  nerveless 
-etnictures  through  a  fli;Lpe(.k'5i8  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles     By  nit  niis 
of  amceboid  movements,  i.  e.  movements  originating  wiiiiuuL  known 
^.•ontractile  organs,  the  leucocytes  press  between  the  epithelial  lamellse 
and  form  a  focus  of  suppuration,  '  vvhose  epithelial  cells  and  their  elements 
have  felt  something  wliich  has  not  reached  the  consciousness  of  the  sub- 
ject   Yei  the  leucocytes  themselves,  since  they  change  form  and  place, 
have  manifested  a  sensibility  unperceived  by  us,  and  this  suffices  to 
•demonstrate  experimentally  the  fact  that  the  impressibility  called  into 
play  is,  in  some  way  or  another,  the  cause  of  the  inflammation  of  the 
^tissue"  ^  a  condusion  which  certainly  lacks  nothing  in  boldness,  while, 
4»y  a  rash  as  well  as  soiprising  turn  which  seems  characteristic  of  Boncbut, 
U  skips  over  a  whole  row  of  intermediate  steps  otherwise  necessary  to  form 
•a  logical  method. 

Bonchui  now  enumerates  the  individual  diseases  originating  in  altera- 
tions in  the  Impressibill^. 

From  an  excessive  impressibility  of  the  vital  fotce  arise : 

"  Meningitis,  eerehritis,  corysa,  otitis,  diseases  of  the  ejea,  phaiyngitist  tonsiUitis, 

laryngitis,  bronchitis,  pneumonitis,  plearitis,  endopericarditis,  gastritis,  enteritil, 
•dysentery,  acute  hepatitis  and  nephritis,  adenitis,  phlebitis,  rose,  gout,  osteochondritif , 
periostitis  and  all  primitive  intiainniatiuns  of  the  variuuB  tissues;  all  active  congeg- 
vtionsof  the  lunjcs,  liver,  kidneys,  brain  and  spleen;  globular  plethora,  hicmitis;  active 
luemorrhages  of  the  brain  without  primary  injury  of  the  capillaries;  certain 
JiSDorrhages  from  tbe  nose,  lung8,  intestines,  kidneys  etc.;  certain  catarrhs  of  the 
none,  bronchia,  stomach  and  intestine;  the  flatulence  of  hysteria  and  inflammatory 
•dyspepsia;  the  hypertrophies  of  the  cplln'fir  and  fibrous  tissues,  of  the  epithelial, 
adipose,  glandular,  pigmentar}*,  cutaueoiis  or  mucous  tissues  etc.;  certain  acute 
-diseases  of  the  skin  dependent  upon  a  predisposition  of  tbe  vital  force ;  eruptive 
-feven.  from  which  the  exanthem  ordinarily  springs  etc.;  diabetes,  which  irritation 
'Of  the  fourth  ventricle  calls  forth,  as  well  as  cootnsioM  of  the  occiput  and  senile 
weakness." 

From  diminution  of  the  impressibility  arise  : 

*'  Grave  jaundice,  albuminous  nepbritts,  amyloid  liver,  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
tonsfimont  tMementP.  the  so-called  caseons,  ulcerative  inflammations  of  the  Innps, 
tatty  adeoiti(>,  phjroatoid  troublea;  all  tuberculous  affections  of  tbe  meninges,  tbe 
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brfiin,  the  ploura,  lungs,  liver,  intostine,  peritoneum,  the  bronchial  or  me^friferic 
glunds,  lilt'  bones  «  tc  ;  certain  paHt>ive  coijgc>ti(>ns  of  the  luntis  iu  fever.'<  and  ^etere 
diseases,  or  resnUin^  trom  the  acute  stage  of  bronchopneumonia;  crrtain  passive 
haemorrbages  depeDding  upon  destructtoa  of  tbe  blood  in  fevers  or  in  scnny,  or 
resnltiag  from  fatty  degeneration  of  tbe  capillariea  and  veitelp,  or  obitaclea  in  tbe 
vaacular  apparatus  occasioned  by  ulcerations  of  tbe  vascolar  ti.vMic  at  a  certain  point 
etc.;  softeninjj  of  the  tissues,  especiallj  of  tbe  bones  canted  by  rhacbitiF,  Foftf^nirp  of 
the  brain,  jronuiue  molecular  jjnngrene,  whuh  ])rpparps  thp  way  for  cerebral 
bivmorrlmgea  and  paralyses,  r»tc. ;  partial  or  ^rcncral  atrophy  ot"  the  «  unstituent 
elements  of  the  tissues,  lurophy  of  the  organs  or  of  the  morbid  products  oi  bv^ooe, 
cbronic  inOammations;  catarrhal  diacbarges  in  cbronic  itiflamvations  of  the  mocone 
membranes,  certain  glandular  ditcharget  and  the  chronic  effusions  of  the  serons 
membranes;  certain  diseases  of  tbe  blood  cbnracterized  by  an  excess  of  it^  walcvj 
element,  diminution  of  tbe  number  of  its  red  corpuscles,  increase  of  tbe  white  cor- 
puscles, decrease  in  tbe  proportion  of  nlhumen  all  of  wliich  occasion  congefiive  and 
isehiemic  neuroses,  certain  forma  of  hysteria  and  bypocboudria,  and  tiually  all  fora>» 
of  nervousness." 

Dijsi'uses  causer!  by  an  t-xcesbive  iiuprt'ssibility  of  the  vital  force, 
followed  by  a  diuiumtion  of  this  iinpreasibility  are  : 

Caseous  pneumouia  after  ordinary  infinninifitinTi  clironic  «  fir«jf.-tion  i>f  \hti  liwr 
after  acute  inflammation,  obstruction  alter  miluniinuaou  ul  it^e  uuei'iine,  mtopbj 
of  the  kidneys  after  nephritis  etc.;  gall  stones,  salivary  concretions,  renal  calcolt; 
exudations  whicb  give  rise  to  adhesions,  obstructions  of  tbe  veins  after  phlebitis, 
embolisms  after  endocarditis  etc.;  ansemia,  bjdnemia,' leucocytosis,  gout,  scrofala, 
syphilis  etc. 

From  anoinalies  of  the  impresaibility  arise  the  mental  or  moial 

diseases. 

Thcrapeiiiic  aciions  are  merely  altered  impressious.  Remedies  excite 
or  diminish  the  impressibility  of  the  elements  or  the  ti.sstios,  and  in  this 
way  Uie  vital  force  prodaces  reaction  and  reflex  acts,  both  of  which  give 
rise  to  curative  effects. 

Under  tbe  title  of  remedies  which  alter  the  impressibility  Bonchut  emploja 

alcohol,  wine,  iron,  manganese,  eiii'  hona,  arsenie  in  small  do^es,  tbe  bitter,  »t)ir.i]- 
latins  and  aromatic  etc.  remedies,  which  show  themselves  most  useful  in  the 
cachexiie,  in  h«'rpetic,  cancerous  and  tuberciih»us  lesion.",  and  in  certain  Hltersiicn? 
of  the  humors  in  fevers.  Cold  water,  sea  and  river  bathinc  for  a  j>bort  p^riud. 
exercise,  amusements,  travelling,  baths  in  compressed  or  rarefitdair,  inbalutioDS  (>t 
oxygen  and  an  exclusive  meat  diet  belong  also  in  this  clafs. 

Stimulants,  increasing  the  diminished  impressibility  are:  tatbartics  and  (Sp#d- 
ally  the  salts  of  soda  in  certain  mucous  Huxes  or  gHr-eoiis  rirni:it:on5  in  tbe  intestine: 
then  the  carininntives  with  their  odoriferous  princi]de  and  the  ethereal  oils,  wh:c^ 
cure  certain  form*  nf  diarrho-a  or  flutiilenco  The  <:\iu('  iiidicntions  ar«»  fulfilled  in 
catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  uiucoh.h  di.-charpe.s  of  the  urethra  and  vugina  etc.  by  nitrate 
of  silver  and  the  milder  caustics,  aud  by  the  balsamic  remedies  in  catarrhal  trouble* 
of  the  bladder,  the  bronchia  and  the  urethra. 

Local  excitation  of  the  impressibility  is  produced  by  the  revuUive  plaster*  in 
certain  atonic  drop.sies.  by  inunctions  of  iodine,  as  well  as  by  nitrate  of  silver  in  tbe 
eye,  warm  alcohol  in  the  tunica  vojiinalis  testi«  etc. 

The  weakened  impressibility  i«  excited  in  tiie  following'    hpautiful    e\a;n|  i' 
*'  MTe  have  before  us  a  beautiful  case  of  adynamic  scarlet  fever,  aimiiHt  fatai  »a«l 
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acco:n piinie  1  with  delirium.  We  now  ondf^uvor  to  diminish  the  impressibility  by  cold 
&biution3,  wtiiie  the  temperature  is  40  U  C,  the  puUe  up  lu  ItiU  tmd  the  eruption 
crimson  in  color.  In  two  hours  the  temperature  bccomcii  lower,  the  pulse  is  slower 
and  the  fnciinx  ernptioo  pursues  its  course  to  convulescence/* 

Leecbee  and  venesection  diminish  the  impressibility.   Digitalis,  veratria  and 
bryonia  prove  similarly  curative  in  acute  internal  inflanmiations. 

Thp  ininressibility  of  the  conHfitufnt  oh'metits  themselves,  however,  is  diminished 
hy  antiaiuiiy,  emetics,  mercury  and  iodide  ui  poiu^^Hium. 

Emetics  employed  to  remove  a  foreign  body  from  the  larjnx  and  bronchia, 
cathartics  administered  to  remove  f«fcal  collections  impacted  in  the  intestine,  riding 
and  arti6cial  respiration  afler  the  cure  of  pleuritis,  and  similar  procedures  are 
impressions  upon  tlie  vital  force  called  forth  by  the  physician  for  the  purpose  of 
curing  his  patient 

"  Finally  we  must  place  in  this  class  the  chemical  and  sur^'ical  means  employed 
hy  the  physician  to  destroy  worms  or  rejietable  parasites,  to  dissolve  renal  and 
▼eaioal  calculi  and  gall-stones  etc.  The  disturbances  of  the  impressibtliiy  were  con- 
cerned in  the  alterations  of  the  humors  and  or^ims,  in  the  chanties  which  the  calculi 
etc.  occasion,  and  which  been  me  a  source  of  danper  to  the  whole  of  the  viscera.  All 
eflfort^,  however,  to  riire  them  by  dynamic  means  would  be  ridicuious.  The  treat* 
xnent  Ihmx*  is  the  hu^iIu•s.s  of  elieni isl i y  and  surjieiy.'* 

Tlie  preceding  theorv.  chronologically  the  last  bttt  ont>  of  our  icntury 
—  it  was  published  in  1S78  —  so  far  as  general  iiu'diciiic  is  cuiucrmd. 
mauifeslly,  in  atistrai-lion  of  it8  premiscis  and  the  lM>ldm'ss  of  its  conclu- 
sions, yields  to  none  of  its  j)iedeee88ors  —  proof  enough  that  even  in  exact 
France  Bichat's  progiamnie  of  translbrmiug  medicine  into  a  natural  science 
is  far  from  accomplished. 

p.  The  Modern  Parasitic  or  Germ  Theorj^.* 

The  birtli  of  the  idea  of  the  parasitic  origin  of  diseases  very  shortly' 
after  the  invention  of  the  microscope  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
notice,  and  we  have  recorded*  in  their  proper  i>lace  the  older  facts  and 
views  upon  this  subject  We  will  here,  however,  emphasize  once  more 
the  fact  that  at  that  time  microscopic  animals  (snimalcula,  subsequently 
called  infusoria)  were  regarded  as  the  agents  of  infection,  while  at  the 
present  day  the  lowest  order  of  plants  is  believed  to  be  the  infecting 
material. 

The  de%'elopment  of  the  modern  parasitic  theory  stands  in  the  closest 
relation  with  that  of  the  doctrines  of  the  generatio  aeqnivoca,  putrefaction 

1.  Consult  C.  Gufiseubauer :  "bepthamie,  ryohamie  uiid  ryo-beptliauiie ",  ; 

E.  Zlegler  *'Lehrbueh  der  sUk.  path.  Anatomic  4th  ed.,  1846;  Fr.  LoefHer 
"Vorlesunften  iiber  die  geschiolitliclie  EntwickhiUK  der  Lelire  von  den  Dacte* 

lien",  1HK7  :  Nnc^cli  "Die  nied«'ren  Pil/.e",  lf<77  :  <i.  Marpnmnn  "Die  Spalt- 
pllze"  etc.,  iw  ;  the  reviews  in  Caitstatt  and  ^M:Uiaidt'.s  "  JaUiesberiohteu  '  for 
the  last  few  years  etc. 

2.  See  under  Leenwenhoeclc,  Kirelier,  Lange  etc.*  and  also  O.  F.  Muller.  The  latter 

introduced  the  teniis,  vibrio,  bacillus,  niona^,  termo.  Those  of  buctei  iuin  and 
spirocha'ta  we  owe  to  KhK'nbcrir.     Hcrni.  llofTnmnn,  p!<>f(>-;s»ir  of  1uit;ttiy  in 
Giussun,  di.stingui:>lied  tlie  bacteria  from  the  nucrococci  even  in  nsuue,  in  oppo 
sition  to  Ualller,  who  regarded  bacteria  as  grades  of  development  of  micrococci. 
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«nd  fermentatioii,  miasm  and  contagion,  in  general  of  the  catiaea  of  dia- 
eaBe  induded  in  experimental  pathology.  We  can  sketch  here  oolj  the 
chief  featnres  of  this  deTclopment,  and,  indeed,  these  only  so  Ihr  as  the 
questions  seem  to  be  tolerably  well  settled. 

Ehrenberg  still  regarded  the  <*inftisoria''  (1838)  as  animals.  On  the 
other  hand,  Felix  Dnjardin  (1841)  bad  some  donlits  as  to  the  oorrectoess 
of  this  idea,  and  -MaxiiHiliaa  Perty,  as  early  as  1852,  affirmed  thai  maei 
of  the  forms  classified  as  infhsoria  might  with  equal  jnstioe  be  aasigved 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Naegeli  then  assigned  them  to  this  kingdom 
(schizomyceten),  and  ^eid.  Jnl.  Cohn  completed  the  proof  of  their  Tege- 
table  nature  and  perfected  the  classification  of  the  lowest  forms  of  vege- 
table life. 

In  the  development  of  the  germ  theory  of  diseases  the  French  and 
Germans  were  the  most  prominent  workers,  though  the  English,  Amerieaos, 
'  Italians  etc  also  took  a  share  in  the  discussion.  The  investigation  began 
in  the  twenties,  but  assumed  its  present  direction  in  the  third  and  fourth 
decenuia  of  the  present  century. 

The  experiments  of  Bailer  (the  creator  of  experimental  pathology) 
were  renewed  by  M.  H.  B.  Gaspard  (1788-1871)  in  1822.   Gaspard,  bow- 
ever,  injected  into  the  veins  of  animals  not  simply  putrescent  matters,  bat 
also  the  blood  of  other  animals  sufTering  ficom  the  effects  of  such  injee- 
tions.  —  A  special  impulse  to  the  theory  of  parasitism  was  given,  how« 
ever,  by  Bassi's  disooveiy  (1835)  of  the  cause  of  the  disease  of  the  silk- 
worm, quickly  succeeded  b}'  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  both  animal 
and  vegetable  exciters  of  disease.   Schoenlein  demonstrated  (1839)  the 
ftingns  of  favuB,  and  Remak  subsequently  produced  the  disease  ezperi- 
mentallj.    Donno  advanced  the  view  (1837)  that  '*vibriones**  were  the 
cause  of  syphilis.    Renucci  (1834)  again  taught  us  bow  to  find  the  itch- 
mite,  and  Krilmer  showed  the  male  animal,  though  Hebra  was  the  earliett 
unconditional  defender  of  Wichmann  s  idea  of  the  etiology  of  the  disease. 
J.  Yogel  discovered  the  oidium  nihieans  (1840),  H.  D.  S.  and  John  Good- 
sir  the  sarcina  ventriculi  (1841),  C.  F.  Eichstedt  the  fungus  of  pityriasis 
versicolor,  Malmsten  and  Gruby  that  of  herpes  tondens  etc.   The  weight- 
iest influence  upon  the  development  of  the  germ  theory  waa  exereitcd, 
however,  by  Davaine's  discovery  of  the  bacillus  anthracis  (Commnaica* 
tion  faite  a  la  Socii^'tc*  de  Biologic.  1850)  and  his  experiments  in  inocula- 
tion, and  the  investigations  of  PoUender  and  Braneil,  published  at  a  later 
period.* 

The  modern  theory  of  the  production  of  diseases  through  infection 
found  further  powerful  support  in  the  investigations  relative  to  the  essence 
of  the  processes  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  with  which  Uie  pro- 
cesses of  disease  were  at  once  compared.  Cagniard  Latour  and  Schwann 
in  the  same  year  (1837)  proved  that  the  yeast  cells,  which  were  known 
even  to  Leeuwenhoeck,  were  actual  vegetable  forms,  capable  of  growth, 

i.  They  had,  however,  olnerved  Uie  bacillus  authracis  In  1849.  (U.) 
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and  Ladwig  Boebm,  a  year  later,  showed  their  existence  in  the  stools  of 
choleia  —  an  aoddental  discovery  which  led  to  the  conjectnre  that  the 
process  of  Ihnnentatinn  was  also  concerned  in  the  causation  of  that  dis- 
ease. One  year  earlier  (1836)  Franz  Schnlse  prodoeed  the  for  more  im- 
portant proof  that  the  fermentation  of  ilaids  could  occur  only  in  the 
presence  of  extremely  minute  yegetahle  organisms,  which  existed  every- 
where in  the  air;  that  when  air  was  entirely  excluded,- or  admitted  only 
through  sulphuric  acid,  or  after  preceding  heating  or  filtration  through 
pore  cotton  (H.  Schroeder  and  Th.  von  Dasch),^  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion did  not  tAke  place.  —  Ohevreul  and  Pasteur  then  proved  that  animal 
solids  also  continued  ftee  ftom  decomposition  and  potrefoction  when 
protected  from  the  access  of  germs.  That  in  those  cases,  however,  where, 
in  spite  of  all  precaations  to  prevent  the  enti-ance  of  germs,  fcrmentstion 
and  putrefaction  still  occurred,  there  existed  "Dauerformen"  (permanent 
forms),  destructible  only  by  moist  heat  (steam),  was  shown  by  Jul.  Ferd. 
Gohn.  Pasteur  then  demonstrated  (1857  and  later)  that  fermentation  and 
putrefaction  were  caused,  not  by  chemical  ^'ferments*'  (Liebig),  but  simply 
by  the  vital  processes  of  lower  organisms.  The  latter  he  divided  into 
those  which  work  only  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  —  aerobes  —  and  do  not 
subsequently  die,  and  othera  which  work  without  oxygen  —  anaerobes  — 
«nd  after  action  perish.  Pasteur  also  sssumed  spedflc  forms  of  organisms 
for  each  variety  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  and  thus  a  great  stride 
forward  was  made.  —  Hallier  then  studied  in  "cultures"  the  development 
of  the  lower  fungi,  but  came  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  his  "mic- 
rococcnS'*  was  the  primitive  form  of  all  the  different  varieties.  The  motion- 
less organisms  he  classed  among  the  fungi ;  those  possessed  of  motion^ 
among  the  alga?.  This  view  was  opposed  by  Tlerm.  Hoffmann  and  de 
Bar}-,  who  demonstrated  that  a  metamorphosis  of  the  micrococcus  into 
bacteria  could  not  take  place.  Through  the  influence  of  Hallier,  however, 
the  "micrococcus"  was  long  regarded  as  the  primitive  form  of  the  material 
of  contf^ion.  With  this  was  united  the  question  whether  these  organisms 
occasioned  diseases  through  the  withdrawal  of  nutriment  from  the  infected 
bodies,  or  through  the  decompositions  which  they  excited  in  those  bodies. 
Another  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  morbific  power  of  these  orp:anism8 
resided  in  their  formed  elements  or  in  their  fluid  constituents,  that  is  in 
which  of  the  two  tiie  infectious  principle  inhered.  This  question  was 
raised  by  Ohauveau  in  ISHJ^. 

By  the  investigations  thus  sketched,  and  particularly  through  the 
teachings  of  Tlallier,  the  theory  of  acontagium  vivum,  for  which  Henic  as 
early  as  1821  had  labored  as  an  earnest  pioneer,  though  it  remained  still 
unproven,  became  current  in  medicine.  In  Germany  Klebs  (now  pro- 
fessor in  Ziirich)  became  the  prominent  champion  of  this  theory.    In  his 

1.  Hermann  Hoffmann  subsequently  proved  that  furDieutatlon  did  noteecur  after  a 
fluid  bad  been  boiled,  provided  only  that  the  neck  of  the  retort  was  bent  down  so 
that  nothing  could  drop  from  the  air  into  it. 
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investigations  (Ueber  Septieaemia  ttod  Pyaemia  ;  Beitittge  zur  path.  Awl 
der  Schusswunden,  1872)  lie  still  stood  squarely  upoo  the  priociplca  of 
HalUer,  designating  bis  "miorospoton  septicum"  as  the  cause  of  woopd* 
diseases,  and  declaring  that  this  must  be  introduced  into  tbe  body  from 
without.  By  means  of  "fractional  cultures  '  lie  also  endeavored  to  exhibit 
the  pui-e  germ.  Though  he  still  found  numerous  opponents,  be  excited 
active  investigation  into  the  specific  character  of  the  exciters  of  disease^ 

The  first  com[)lcte  theory  on  this  subject,  a  llu'ory  still  base<I  upoo 
the  principles  of  Hallier,  was  brought  forward  by  Karl  Uneter  (1838-1882), 
Prof,  of  Snrgery  in  Greifswald,  in  1873. 

According  to  Hueter,  all  diseafie.s,  whether  internal  or  external,  depend  opoathft 

entrance  of  *'Pil?ninnu<lt-?i  "  i  fuiitroid  n)onn«lp^  into  the  bodj.  Primarj  nnd  second- 
arv  wound  diseases  in  pariicuiar  depend,  not  upon  an  "irritnnt  ui  clitmicil  solution, 
a  poison  originating  in  the  chemistry  of  putrescence  ",  but  tor  the  most  part  upon 
"a  living  irritsnl^  represented  by  the  monads  as  the  excitera  of  potrcfaction  aad 
inflamniBtion  (Moniidamie,  diphtheritic  proceaaes),  by  an  ormmic  irritant  (lfonad««), 
a  poison  contained  in  tbe  most  essential  itiflanniatofy  product  of  ibe  po]MrorpBf«)e», 
1.  e.  the  tnonada  creep  into  the  pua>eorpnsclea,  infect  these  and  throngh  ihen  tba 
-blood  and  the  entire  orjranism"  etc. 

This  theory  has  now  l)ecorae  antiqtiatcd,  but  at  the  period  when  it 
was  brought  forward  it  furnished  n  phuisihlc  explanation,  not  on!r  of 
patlioloczica]  processes,  but  also  of  tbe  memorable  success  of  Lister  m  the 
treatnient  of  wonntls. 

The  viows  of  Klebs  were  opposed  paiticulurly  i)y  Billroth,  who 
di'clured  that  funjzi  had  no  essential  inipurtauce  iu  the  processes  of  decom- 
position and  disease  :  tliat  they  e:iisted  everywhere  in  tlie  air  and  in  w:it*T. 
and  did  not  develop  in  the  body  until  tlirough  putretacliou  iu  it  tlj^n- 
arose  tiie  •  feniu  nt  of  putrcfaclion"  i  Fiiulnisszymoid).  or  through  inflam- 
niation  the  ■phlogislie  ferment"  (phlo'jistisrhe  zyraoid),  which  supplied 
favorable  feedinix-izroiinds  for  the  'coccobacteria  .se|>tica".  Bdlrolli  wa? 
also  an  o()[)onent  of  the  speciUc  character  of  the  lower  organisms  as 
exciters  of  diseas»' 

The  pioneer  investigations  of  Ilcrm.  Hoffmann.  J.  Schroder  and  par- 
ticuluriy  of  Cohn,  prepared  the  way  for  the  (i  nvnlall  of  llallier  s  prim- 
itive *•  micrococcus"  and  tiie  i>atliolo<rieal  doctrin<'s  hn'^ed  directly  or 
indirectly  thereon.  By  cultivation  of  these  organisms  upon  various  ?*f»HtJ 
and  nutritive  materials  (potat-oes.  bread,  albumen  etc.)  they  deinonsiru'ej 
the  existenr-e  of  speoifu  ally  ditl'erent  fungi,  and  Colin  classifieii  them 
in  aceoniiune  with  their  action,  distinguished  between  fiaprogenoii>  aud 
pathogenous  bacteria.  The  latter  fornix  1  the  various  ri>ni;tLMa.  siui  a 
Hpecihcally  ditferent  conlugium  for  each  disease.  Colrn  iikewi&c  Uiscovered 
the  form  of  fruelilieation  (Sj>ores)  of  the  bacteria. 

The  experimental  proofs  of  Pavaine  Kind  jjurticularl}*  Rob«*rt  Koch, 
who  demonstralcd  the  devel<»pment  of  bacteria  I'rora  spK)rc8)  that  antlmix 
was  caused  by  the  bacillus  antluacis  autl  Uy  thi.i  alone,  aided  tlic  vitws 
iiiow  currcut  to  secure  a  victory.    Koch  also  advanced  the  niicn>s(x>{Mr 
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investigationB  by  improvements  lo  the  methods  of  staining  the  bacteria 
(establishing  the  oolor*ieaction  as  diagnostic  of  definite  species  etc.)  and 
the  preparation  of  "pure  cuitares",  and  demonstrated  that  in  the  living 
body  evidence  of  the  difference,  and  of  the  pathogenic  importance,  of  the 
Tarioos  fhngi  was  best  obtained  by  inoculation. 

An  acoonnt  of  the  innnmerabie  qnestions  and  investigations  in  this 
department  of  modem  pathogenesis,  of  the  various  views  on  certain  ques- 
tions eta,  does  not  fall  within  the  compass  of  our  brief  sketch.  Nor  are 
vre  able  to  fhmtsh  a  consistent  theory,  simply  because  such  an  one  does 
not  exist.  One  fhct  alone  is  agreed  upon,  to  wit,  that  certain  of  the 
lower  fhngi,  as  paiasites  within  or  upon  the  body,  excite  diseases  (infec- 
tious diseases).  As  regards  the  modus  operandi  of  these  parasites  two 
main  theories  are  held.  According  to  one  theory,  these  parasites,  by 
their  development,  deprive  the  body  of  its  nutriment  and  endanger  life 
particularly  when,  thronging  in  the  blood,  they  deprive  this  of  the  oxygen 
necessary  for  existence.  According  to  the  other  theory,  they  threaten 
life  by  ocea.^ionin<j  decompositions  which  engender  putrid  poisons 
■  (ptomaines).  These  Iritfcr  poisons  were  tirst  isolated  hy  T'.  L.  Paniun  in 
1H56,  and  havp  Ivcen  recently  specially  studied  by  Briefer  (I  cher  J'toinaine, 
Berlin.  188.')  s.;  Thev  act  differently  upon  bodies  according  to  the 
variety  of  the  aiiialoidal  poison. 

Metselinikotf  regards  ibe  white  bloud-corpuscles  as  antagonists  of 
these  parasites  (thus  explaining  the  cases  of  recovery  from  parasitic 
diseases),  and  in  this  point  of  view  calls  them  '  phagocytes".  On  the 
other  hand  E.  ."^almon  and  Theodore  Smith  (Transactions  of  the  Wash- 
ington Biological  Society.  Feb.  'I'ld^  188G)  were  the  lirst  to  demonstrate 
that  sterilized  nutritive  solutions  or  germ-free  products  of  change  of 
matter  of  the  virulent  exciters  of  disease,  when  injected,  afford  protection. 
A.  Chauveau  as  early  as  1880  had  brought  forward  evidence  of  the  prob- 
ability of  this  fact,  and  Hans  Buchner  in  1879  admitted  the  possibility 
of  depriving  bacteria  of  their  virulence.  Pasteur,  however,  believes  he 
has  demonstrated  that  by  continued  cultures  (also  a  sort  of  baclllary 
Isopathy)  "  debilitated "  germs  act  as  prophylactics  against  the  corre- 
sponding parasitic  diseases,  and  he  even  thinks  he  has  confirmed  this  by 
his  inoculations  against  hydrophobia  —  a  view,  at  all  events,  still  open  to 
doubt> 

Inasmuch  as,  according  to  Lotxe,  we  cannot  foretell  the  fbtore,  but 
merely  prepare  ourselves  for  it,  it  is  wisest  to  relVain  from  all  criticism  of 
tbe  Ihte  of  the  germ  theory,  although,  from  the  almost  universal  enthusiasm 
in  its  behalf  at  the  present  moment,  a  skepticism  l)ased  upon  the  history 
^  of  the  past  disposes  one  to  doubt  its  permanence. 

The  chief  diseases  regarded  as  of  parasitic  origin  at  present  are: 

1.  The  protective  inoculations  against  cholera  too  In  Spain  have  proven  verj'  weak, 
and  the  experiments  of  a  physician  of  Odessa  have  resulfeed  equally  UDsatto- 
faetorlly. 
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anthrax  (Bavaine,  1650) ;  iela|Ming  fever  (Oberineieff,  18730  ;  gMMonham 
and  blenonrhoBa  Deonatorum  (Neiaaer, '  1879) ;  glandeis  (Stniek.  1682, 
XiOeffler  and  Schlits) ;  syphilis  (Sigm.  Tiuatgarten,  1864);  diphUMria 
(Oertel,  Letaerich,  Klebs)  ;  typhus  (Eberle,  Klebs)  ;  tnliensQloeia  (Koek, 
1882)  ;  cholera  (Koch,  1884)  ;  lepra  (Annaner-Hansea)  ;  actioooiycoais. 
^Bollinger  in  cattle,  1877  \  Israel  in  man,  1884) ;  septicaemia  (Klebs); 
erysipelas  (Fehleisen)  ;  pneumonia  (Friedllinder} ;  malarial  few  (Kieba. 
Tommasi-Crudeli,  Marehiafava);  malignant  oedema  (Koch);  tetanus  (Carle 
and  Battone,  Nioolaier,  Koescblaub  aasnmed  a  tetania  occasioned  by 
bacilli);  cancer  (Scheuerleu ;  priority  contested  by  Dr.  G.  Riippia  and 
Prof.  Domingo  Freire  of  llio  Janeiro);  yellow  fever  (microbe  claimed  to 
have  been  discovered  by  Freire)  ;  dysentery  (bacillary  dipbtheritis  of  the 
large  intestine) ;  cholera  nostras  (Finkler  and  Prior) ;  scarlet  fever  t '<>ze 
and  Feltz,  72) ;  variola  and  vaccina  (Keber,  Ziilzer,  Weigert,  Kiebs); 
acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  (Klebs,  Waldeyer,  Eppinger);  endocarditia 
(Ziegler);  bsemophilia  neonatorum  (Klebs,  Eppioger) :  trachoma  (Sattler); 
keratitis  (Leber— aspergiUus) ;  ulcus  rodeos  oome»  (Sattler)  ;  gononlMeal 
riieamatism  (Petrone,  KammererV 

If  the  bacterial  thepry  of  infection,  constantly  threatening  life  by 
sach  naroerous  pathogenic  varieties  of  infecting  oiganisms^  most  be  looked 
upon  as  a  gloomy  one,  the  anti-bacterial 

Phagocttb  Trboet  op  BIstschhikofp, 

professor  of  zoology  in  Odessa.'  is  adapte<l  to  make  one  feel  more  com- 
fortable, iiKusiimcU  as  it  brings  into  view  the  possibility  of  an  antagonism 
to  these  infecting  organisms,  and  explains  the  method  of  nature's  cures. 
Metschnikotr  observe<l  that  the  wandering  cells  —  the  white  blood- 
corpuscles  —  after  the  manner  of  ama>bse,  surround,  hold  fast,  digest 
("devour",  hence  "phagocjtes")  and  thus  render  harmless  the  bacteria 
which  have  entered  the  body.  His  obser%'ations  were  first  made  upon  the 
Daphniadte.  subseciuentl}*  upon  living  frogs  and  also  upon  warm-blooded 
animals.  In  monkeys  inoculated  with  the  spirilla  of  relapsing  fever, 
during  the  afebrile  interval  he  found  the  'spirilla  absent  in  the  blood,  bat 
endoeed  in  the  cells  of  the  spleen  and  "devoured"  by  the  latter,  so  that 
this  organ  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  curative  agent  of  this  disease. 
(A  similar  action  probably  takes  place  in  all  infections  diseases  accom- 
panied with  swelling  of  the  spleen,  and  thus  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
hitherto  unknown  (hoction  of  this  organ  would  be  explained.)  The 
tubercle  bacilli  found  enclosed  in  cells  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  MetschnikoS 
also  declares  are  thus  rendered  harmless.  The  giant  cells,  however, 
originate  fh>m  the  irritation  of  these  enclosed  bacilli.  In  these  typical  ^ 
giant-cells,  discovered  by  Paul  Lan^hans  (1848-1888),  t  he  bacilli,  accord- ' 
ing  to  Metschnikoff,  are  less  leaii  lj.  colored,  and  are  also  (?)  half-desd. 
If  the  bacilli  are  entirely  '^devoured"  by  the  phagocytes,  spontaneous  cure 

1.  Kliaa  Metschnlkoff  now  resides  in  Paris. 
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of  the  tuberonloftis  occurs.  Bat  if  the  number  of  the  bsctlli  is  too  great 
to  be  thus  devoured,  the  iadividual  perishes  of  the  disease. 

The  prophylactic  elfects  of  inocolation  are  explained  on  the-  theory 
that  by  .means  of  this  operation  the  wandering  cells  are  prepared,  as  it 
were,  for  subsequent  accidental  irruptions  of  similar  pathogenic  bacteria, 
are  habituated  or  oompelled  thereby  to  at  once  devour  such  organisms 
when  they  enter  the  body  spontaneonsly,  and  thns  to  render  them  harm- 
less. Inoculation  would  thus  be  a  sort  of  training  or  education  of  the 
phagocytes. 

The  immunity  of  many  persons  ftom  infectious  diseases,  so  far  as 
it  is  not  effected  by  Inoculations,  would  by  analogy  be  explained  on  tho 
tbeoT}'  that  with  such  individuals  the  phagocytes  are  fh)m  the  outset  so 
constituted  that  they  at  once  render  harmless  any  Stray  bacteria  which 
oome  within  their  domain  by  immediately  devouring  them.  This  explains 
with  equal  facility  why  all  persons  exposed  to  the  action  of  pathogenic 
bacteria  in  epidemics  do  not  develop  the  disease,  and  further,  the  immunity 
often  possessed,  p.  <t.  by  physicians,  which  latter  may  be  regarded  as  due 
to  the  fact  that  tlu^r  pha^ijocytes.  during  tfirir  intercourse  with  bacteria 
of  ri!l  kinds  or  with  the  sick,  by  degrees  train  themselves,  as  it  were,  for 
their  anti-bacteri:i!  duties,  which  in  this  case  mav  be  lo<tk«'d  upon  as  pre- 
paratory or  }»ri  jihyluctie.  Win u,  however,  in  R|)ite  of  Lbi  ph Myocytes,  the 
patients  die  ol  infectious  diseases,  the  fa(  i  is  to  l>e  explained  b}'  the 
excessive  number  of  tlic  liacteria  present,  v  hich  is  so  great  that  the 
phagocytes  are  unequal  to  the  task  of  ''devouring"  them  alL  (Met- 
schnikofT.) 

From  the  account  thus  given  it  will  he  seen  that  the  phagocyte  theory 
has  the  characteristics  of  a  good  theory  ;  that  is,  it  is  ver}-  natural,  is 
readily  understood,  is  adapted  to  explain  a  great  number  of  facts  hereto- 
fore not  resdily  explicable  and  is  Ibunded  upon  observed  flMOts. 

It  completes  too  the  modern  theory  of  infection  on  its  therapeutic 
side,  and  while  it  deprives  that  theory,  as  it  were,  of  its  hopelessness,  it 
offers  conipenaation  and  consolation,  especially  as  it  also  preserves  a  place 
for  medical  activity  —  chiefly  in  training  the  phagocytes  by  inoculation. 

Of  course  the  phagocyte  theory  has  its  opponents,  who  declare  that 
diseases  are  cured  by  the  cessation  of  the  process  of  development  of  the 
bacteria  in  consequence  of  their  death.  This  explanation  must  be 
accepted  particularly  for  those  diseases  which  run  a  typical  course  (pneu- 
monisy  intermittent  lever  etc.),  a  course  which  would  be  inexplicable  on 
the  theory  of  Metschnikoff, Sudden  recoveries  too  can  be  explained 
only  on  the  supposition  of  the  sudden  dying  out  or  sudden  excretion  of 
the  causative  bacteria,  for  a  sudden  devouring  of  these,  organisms  is 
inconceivable. 

Among  the  opponents  of  tlie  theory  of  MetsclinikofT  are  :  Ehrlich, 
Baumgarten  in  Kuaigsberg,  C.  Weigert  in  Frankfort-on-the-Maio,  Arthur 
U^nau  in  Ziirich  etc. 
64 
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Tlie  many  lioiTors  of  ilie  bacillary  theory,  with  its  invasion  of  norms 
and  its  inevitability,  \vt)iiUl  be  relieved  b\'  the  pretty  theory  uf  Mel- 
Hciuukoff,  should  the  latter  boeonie  realized.  The  theory,  however,  is  too 
prett}'  to  be  tnu-.  Vet  it  illustrates  once  more  tlie  experience  of  the  last 
few  centuries,  that  each  new  theory  is  the  motlier  of  still  another  new  one. 

[In  the  United  States  a  theory  of  infection  by  cryptogamic  vegeta- 
tions was  advanced  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell  of  Philadelphia  as  early  as  1849. 
Br.  J.  H.  Salisbury  (now  best  known  for  his  theory  of  the  tberapentie 
effects  of  large  draughts  of  hot  water)  also  in  the  sixties  believed  he  had 
disooTered  the  cause  of  syphilis,  gonorrhoea,  malaria,  measles  and  rfaeum- 
atism  in  certain  microscopic  algoid  vegetations.  His  observations,  how- 
ever, were  not  confirmed  by  subsequent  observers,  and  the  whole  rabjeet 
bad  fallen  into  comparative  obscurity  until  revived  by  the  pnblieatioa 
of  an  English  translation  of  *<Ziemssen*s  Cyclopedia"  about  1874, 
Bacteriology  became  at  once  the  chief  subject  of  medical  discussion  in 
the  journals  and  societies,  and  has  since  been  pursued  with  a  never  waning 
interest. 

In  the  absence  of  suitable  laboratories  for  the  careflil  study  of  modem 
bacteriology  and  the  scarcity  of  physicians  prepared  for  such  work  by 
their  previous  education,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  United  States  has  ss 
yet  contributed  little  original  work  to  this  attractive  but  difficult  depart- 
ment of  pathology.  The  most  eminent  of  the  laborers  in  this  field  have 
been  :  Drs.  George  M.  Sternberg,  U.  S.  A.,  Thos.  E.  Satterthwaite.  T. 
Mitchell  Prudden  and  Edward  Curtis  of  New  York  ;  H.  C.  Wood  and  H.  F, 
Formad  of  Philadelphia  :  William  Osier,  now  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore  ;  W.  T.  Beltield  and  Nicholas  Senn  of  Chicafio  ere 

The  recent  erection  and  endowment  of  st  vt  ral  pathological  labora- 
tories, provided  with  suitable  apparatus  and  a  eompeteot  stafl'  f«»r  the 
study  of  bacteriolosry.  loads  to  the  hope  t!i;it  ere  l(»ng  the  T'nited  Stai<?« 
may  take  an  honorable  pobitiou  in  this,  as  in  otiier  departments  of  medical 
investigation. 

The  pHlliolotfical  laboratory  of  ihe  Ahmini  oi'  the  College  of  Physici.-ins  and 
."Surgeons  of  New  York  was  opened  in  liflH  ;  The  Carue>;ie  Laboratory  of  New  ^  ork, 
in  18il5;  the  Loomis  Laboratory,  also  of  New  York,  in  1886;  tlie  Boe|[1and  labor- 
atory of  Brookljn,  io  1888,  and  the  laboratory  conaeeted  with  the  Joline  Hopkins 
Hospital  m  Baltimore  during  tlie  pretent  jear  (1869).  H.] 

8.  PHT8I0AL  EZAMHATIOV  OF  THE  8I0K. 

The  practical  medicine  Of  oar  century  has  andoubtedly  gained  many 
important  and  pennanetit  advantageB  bjr  our  improvements  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  phenomena  and .  pictures  of  disease,  an  art  which  has  bees 
pushed  to  a  point  not  only  unattained,  but  even  undreamed  of  in  bj-gone 
ages.  In  fact,  according  to  all  appearances,  later  generations  will  recog- 
nise as  the  actaal  advances  of  our  day,  not  so  much  the  theories  faioogfat 
forward  to  gain  a  greater  insight  into  the  essence  of  morbid  life  (wbidi 
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they  too  have  been  unable  to  attain),  as  its  diaj^tiosiic  procedures,  which 
have  proven  in  very  inaiiy  ways  so  decifloiily  useful  to  the  practice  of, 
medicine.  Yet  nndonhtedly  a  number  of  tliese  methods  the  future  will 
condemn  and  drop  as  ori»;innlly  overestimated.  The  theories  of  our  cen- 
tury, like  those  of  earlier  date,  will  doubtless  claim  a  place  in  the  hiatory 
of  medical  culture,  but  our  methods  and  means  of  diagnosis  will  remain, 
at  least  in  part,  firmly  and  permanently  established  in  medical  practice. 
For,  as  the  great  Haller  with  resigned  modest}*  afllrmed  emphatically  of 
himself  «nd  his  time,  medical  theory,  even  to-da}%  fails'to  peoetrate  to  the 
essence  of  nature,  bnt  the  inyentire  mind  in  diagnosis  has  been  able  to 
fhcilitate  the  detection  of  a  greater  part  of  the  external  phenomena  of 
morbid  life  than  was  the  case  In  earlier  times. 

Our  aids  to  practical  knowledge  tn  medicine  are  derived  ftom  the 
natural  sciences,  so  highl}*  developed  in  our  day,  and  which  medidne  has 
fortunately  and  sucoessfoUy  rendered  snbservient  to  itself  in  the  depart- 
ment of  diagnosis.  If  we  must  make  any  charge  against  this  tendency 
of  the  present  age,  it  must  be  based  upon  the  fS»ct  that  it  employs  too 
much  and  too  exclusively  the  senses  as  armed  by  the  natural  sciences,  to 
the  exclusion  of  simple  Hippoeratie  investigation  by  the  unaided  senses^ 
which  is  often  sufficient  in  ordinary  cases,  and  thus  inflicts  too  frequently 
upon  the  sick  an  unnecessary  annoyance.  Moreover  we  are  constantly 
seeking  too  earnestly  for  new  methods  of  investigation,  from  which  fre- 
quently originate  exaggerated  ideas  of  new  procedures  and  the  neglect 
of  therapeutics. 

The  physicil  diagnosis  of  our  own  day  took  its  origin  in  the  18th 
century.  Our  system  of  accessories  has  been  built  up  entirely  upon 
A  n*Mibrtigger's  percussioQ  —  the  German  "corner-stone  of  ail  modern 
liiagaosis 

The  first  impulse  came  directl}'  from  Auenbrugger  s  invention,  and 
was  p^iven  by  the  famous  and  humanely  great  physician-in-ordinary  of 
^Japoleon  I.,  baron 

Jean  Nicolas  Corvisart-Desmarets  (1755-1821).  a  native  of 
Dricourl  in  Champagne. 

In  1808  Corvisart  translated  the  treatise  of  the  German  reformer  of 
diagnosis,  and  by  this,  as  well  as  by  his  treatise  upon  diseases  of  the  heart 
published  in  conjunction  with  his  pupil  Horeau,  he  contributed  largely  to 
the  development  of  the  medicine  of  the  19th  century. 

Corvisart  received  his  first  instruction  from  a  priest  who  was  likewise  a  relative, 
«nd  was  ori]|iiiallj  destined  to  the  law.  Yet  when  he  came  to  Paris  he  devoted 
himself  to  medicine,  and  was  a  distingaished  pupil  of  Vicq  d'Azyr.  Antoine  Petit, 
Liouis,  Detanltf  Bocquet,  Portal,  Dt^sbois  de  Hochefort  and  others.  In  1795  he  was 
appointed  profpH'^or  in  the  medical  clinic  nf  the  Charite,  a  department  established 
by  hh  predecei^sor  iii>d  teacher  Desboi.««.  .Siib.sequently,  tojreiher  with  Barthpz,  he 
wa.s  !ipi>ointed  ordinary  physician  of  the  First  Consul,  and  then  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  who  in  this  appointment  once  more  gave  evidence  of  liis  proverbial  insight 
into  practical  capacttj  and  Kreatneas  of  character.   On  receiving  this  app6intment 
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Corvisart  resigned  his  position  as  a  profcKsor.  Ue  clun^  to  Napoleon  with  inrioIsLle 
faithfttlnesR,  yet  always  preserved  his  independence  and  bis  franknesp,  a  ihiof  whicb 
few  others  veotttred  to  do.  **Sire",  be  ezelaimed  after  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rom^» 
addressing  himself  to  tlic  Emperor,  "this  prince  must  crown  all  your  wishes  I  Recall 

yonr  carf er :  in  less  than  ten  yeiirs  a  simple  officer  uf  nrtillery.  tlien  ctij'tnin,  !J«-T»eisil 
of  brigado,  <;t'n<'r;i!-in-<.'liiL'f,  Fir.st  Consul,  f.MnptTor,  spoiist^  of  hii  archii ucii«-^'?  f»f 
Austria,  lather  (»i  a  prince,  liuvitig  reached  dizzy  a  height  of  fortune,  rarely 
attained  by  any  mortal,  I  beg  joor  majesty  to  stop!  Fortune  may  torn;  yon  maj 
yet  fall."  '*Tbat  I  call  the  speecb  of  a  genuine  peamnt**.  said  Napoleon,  yet  his 
opinion  of  Corvisart-was  expressed  as  follows:  "He  is  an  honest  and  able  man.  but 
a  littli'  rtidf"  ( Tsfn.^C'i')-  After  the  death  of  Napoleon  Corvt«nr1  declined  nil  jiubl  c 
office.  He  dit'd  of  n.  disease  of  the  heart,  nti  affection  of  whieh  he  had  nKole  a  special 
Study,  and  in  thin  respect  met  the  same  fute  ua  many  important  phj'sicianti.—  Besides 
his  great  frankness,  Corvisart  was  adorned  with  the  greatest  love  for  the  troth,  wiib 
beneficence,  and  with  benevolence  towards  all.  In  a  word  he  was,  what  Hensler 
demanded  above  all  of  a  great  physician,  a  thoroaghly  good  man.  Accordingly 
amonir  all  his  contemporaries  Corvisart  had  the  most  eminent  physicians  for  hi& 
biographers,  a  Dupnytren,  n  Cuvier,  the  alienist  Guillnume  Marie  Andre  Ttrrr^ 
(1784-1863)  and  Elienne  Pnriset  (1770-1847;  born  at  (>rundii.  neur  Neufchaleau  in 

Champagne,  General  Secretary  of  the  Acadfemie  de  HMecine),  the  eloqoent  author 
of  numerous  so-called  §loges,  and  a  poet  likewise.  — Cbrvisart*s  chief  work  was  the 
"  Essai  sur  les  maladies  et  les  lesions  organiques  du  cocur  et  des  {cros  vaisseaox", 

If^Ofi,  republished  twice,  the  last  time  in  1H18,  His  grandnephew  Luci(  n  rnrvisi  rt 
WHS  ordinary  physician  of  Napoleon  ill.  and  the  Prince  Imperial,  and  died  in  16^2, 
aged  71  years. 

As  a  clinical  teacher  and  pathologrical  anatomist  Corvisart  exercised 
au  extensive  influence.  The  curypLuei  of  the  French  school  of  path- 
ological anatomy,  a  Bayle,  LaOnnec  and  Pupuytren,  were  educati^d  hx 
him.  As  a  diajjnostician  ho  enjoyed  the  greatest  reputation,  n  stat< m.  : 
proven  by  the  anecdote  that  he  once  diagnosticated  —  or  aceuiniiaii  ^ 
guessed,  which  reijnin  s  less  credulity  on  our  part  —  the  disease  of  which 
a  person,  whose  picture  only  had  been  shown  to  him,  died  —  of  course  it 
was  a  cardiac  aU'ection. 

It  was  a  pupil  of  Conriaai't't  who  aapplemeDted  the  dtsoover}'  of 
Auenbrugger  by  the  equally  naefkil  discovery  of  auscultation.   This  was 

RbrA  Theodore  Hyacinthb  LaISnnic  (also  Laennec,  la  finnee,  even 
Leinek  in  the  effort  to  establish  his  German  descent ;  1781-1826),  who  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  an  eminent  pathological  anatomist 

Lni  nnec  descended  from  a  respectable  famii)'  in  the  little  city  of  Quimper  in 
Breta^ne.  and  was  born  Feb.  17,  1781.  Hia  father,  who  became  a  widower  at  an 
early  period,  neglected  the  education  of  his  children,  but  soon  brought  them,  inclbd- 
ing  the  future  discoverer  of  auscultation,  to  his  brother,  one  of  the  first  physiciaas  of 

\iintps  and  a  man  in  every  way  distlnvcni.slK'd.  The  latter,  however,  wns  able  to  do 
iittlt'  towards  the  preliminary  i^ciniitifir  J'diication  of  the  boj"  I.acnnec,  since  nil  ibe 
schools  were  closed  for  a  lonj:  period  durinj:  lheKei>in  of  Terror,  and  he  himself  touud 
his  time  too  much  occupied  by  the  demands  of  his  profession.  Instead  of  schools 
there  were  hospitals  and  camps,  to  which  the  feeble  lad  always  accompanied  hi> 
uncle,  and  these  formed  the  means  of  educating  the  youthful  lA^nnec  for  his  future 
profession.   The  seal  manifested  for  medicine  at  even  so  early  a  period  of  his  life 
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«ooB  directed  aUeotioo  to  Lalfnnee,  and  accordingly  he  was  nominated  aaaietant  in 
one  of  the  military  hospitals  and  sobseqnentlj  even  appointed  a  field-snrgeon  in  the 

war  carried  on  bj  the  government  asai hat  the  refractory  department  of  Morbihan. 
At  the  closo  of  this  campaijrn,  which  probably  tondt  il  to  >-trfr)ut}n'n  liis  delicjite  frnme 
ami  of  which  lit-  has  written  a  di'scription,  he  went,  a  vouth  ot  nifu  tceii.  to  Paris,  and 
with  woiidertul  pcrheverauce  and  the  best  8ucee88  filled  up  tlie  gapb  in  his  school 
ednealion.  Latin  and  Greek  he  acquired  so  tborou^hlj  that  he  knew  how  to  write 
well  in  both  languages — certainly  very  exceptional  ability  for  a  modern  Frenchman. 
His  medical  studies  too  he  poshed  with  restless  teat  In  the  year  1815,  after  having 
published  numerous  important  papers  (a  thesis  which  questioned  the  existence  of 
Hippocrates,  another  on  the  importance  of  Hippocrates  to  practical  medicine,  others 
on  acephalocysts.  angina  pectoris  Hebcrdenii,  cancer,  peritonitiis,  ancuriMii  of  the 
heart,  tubercle  etc.),  he  made  in  the  Societe  de  1'  Ecole  his  first  experiments  with  the 
atttthoecope.  His  instrnmetit  at  this  time  was  about  ten  inches  long,  with  a  diameter 
of  about  four  inches,  and  contained  in  its  thoracic  extremity  an  obturator,  upon  which 
he  laid  great  stress.  The  invention  of  this  instmment  was  due  to  accident.  In  order 
to  hear  ilie  sounds  of  the  heart  more  clearly,  be  employed  on  one  occasion  with  a 
laily  a  cyliiuirica!  mil  of  paper,  and  then  immediately  constructed  upon  the  ^ame 
principle  the  in&trunii  lit  now  used  cvcrAwhere.  In  the  \ear  l^(<i  be  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  Hnpiial  Bt  anjon,  and  in  IblG  received  a  himilar  appointment  in  the 
HApital  Necker.  In  1819  appeared  his  work  "De  1'  auscultation  mediate,  ou  traiti 
du  pronosUc  des  maladies  des  poumons  et  du  coanr,  ^tabli  principalement  k  Y  aide 
de  ee  nouvean  moyen  d*  exploration,*'  which  was  speedily  translated  into  all  the 
langtti^^  of  Europe.  From  the  year  1820,  however,  his  feeble  body  yielded  more 
and  more  to  that  disease,  flie  knowledire  of  whose  patholopical  anatomy  lie  ba<l  most 
promoted,  and  in  spite  of  frefjuent  and  lonj:  interruptions  in  his  duties  as  profestior 
in  the  Paris  faculty,  where  he  had  conducted  the  clinic  for  internal  diseases  from 
1823,  and  in  spite  of  a  sojourn  in  his  native  place,  be  succumbed  to  phthisis  on 
August  13, 1826,  at  the  early  age  of  45,  though  not  until  he  had  completely  performed 
his  life's  task. 

Laennec's  slijcht  appreciation  of  his  own  immortal  services  to  medicine  was 
remarkable,  thouiih  not  entirely  inexplicable.  On  the  other  ImiMl.  the  delicate, 
in.signiticanl  lookinp  man  pritb  il  liiinself  particularly  on  his  skill  in  ridinir  and  in 
mechanical  tasks.  As  a  man  he  is  said  to  have  been  distin^uislied  lor  great  goodness 
of  heart,  an  incorrnptible  sense  of  justice  and  a  rare  tolerance  for  views  differing 
from  his  own,  as  well  as  for  an  energy  not  to  be  quenched  by  bodily  disease.  As 
regards  the  recognition  and  the  success  of  his  labors,  the  French  Laennec  met  a  fate 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  German  Auenbrugger.  Recognition,  honor  and 
fame,  with  a  brilliant  position,  followed  close  upon  the  publication  of  his  well-known 
work. 

Among  the  otiier  French  coryphai  in  percussion  and  auscultation  we  must 
mention  especially  A.  Aran.  Bonillaud,  Andral,  Qendrin,  Beau,  Jean  Bapiiste  Barth 
(1806*1877)  of  Saargemund,  a  pupil  of  Lonis,  physician  to  the  HAteKDieu,  President 
of  the  Acadfemie  de  Medecine  and  the  physician  of  Thiers;  Henri  L.  Roget,  who,  in 
cot^nnction  wich  Barth,  published  in  IH4I  a  well«known  "  Trait^*  pratique  de  1*  auS' 
cultation",  translated  into  most  of  the  mo<lern  lanpunpes  :  Bri«iuet ;  Loui.«  (\'nns«nre 
precordiale  in  disea.ses  of  the  heart';  Clinnvcau  ;  Kccaniier;  V.  Collin  (pericardial 
frictiuti  sound);  Fournet;  Trousseau.  M.  lauvel  (l8Ki-18H4i,  Vice-president  of  the 
Acadfcmte  de  UMeeiaeand  an  eindemiologist;  A.  Raciborsky;  BriaD<;on;  Andry; 
Monneret;  Rilliet  and  Barthes;  Bergeon;  Morean  de  St.  Lwy^re  (Cystoscope) ; 
Duroziez;  Parrot  (died  1883)  of  Paris,  who  became  famous  as  a  physician  to 
children  ;  Rouanet,  who  explai;ied  the  sounds  of  the  heart  by  closure  of  the  valves  in 
1882 ;  U.  Damoiseau  (curved  outline  of  the  dullness  in  pleuritic  effusion,  1844)  etc^ 
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In  Oermatiy  La^ntiee't  nifthod  was  firiit  recommended  bj  Marz,  but  it  vas  firft 
employed  extensively  at  the  clinics  of  the  famous  Peter  Krakeaberg  (1788-l(f6») 

and  Schonlein. 

[hi  Kuiiiand  the  trenti«»>  of  I.aentiec  wn«  traii.--Iatr-(l  by  I>r.  John  Foiln  s  in  l*^.!. 
and  the  t»uine  author  published  in  1^24  "Oii'/inal  cases,  with  dissections  and  obser- 
vations, iliastratiiii!  the  stethoscope  and  pereui>piuii  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  diseases 
of  the  chest".  Robert  Spittal  (1804-1852)  of  EdioburiEh  was  an  eminent  cultivator 
of  physical  diatinnsis  and  author  of  a  ** Treatise  on  auscultation  in  diseases  of  the 
chest",  IHIU).  William  Stokes,  the  famous  clinician  of  Dublin,  pwHlished  in  1824  an 
"  Introductinn  tr.  thf  vi'^e  of  the  stethoscope",  nnd  in  appeared  his  "  Treatisp  on 
the  dia^no^is  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  diest  '.  Dr.  Chas.  J.  B.  Wiiiiara.'S  of 
London  also  published  in  1828  "A  rational  exposition  of  the  physical  signs  of  the 
diseases  of  the  langs  and  pleura",  and  the  subject  of  auscultation  and  percossiob 
was  discussed  freei^r  and  thorouichlv  by  Sir  James  Clark,  Richard  Townaend  of 
Dublin  {Tabular  view  of  the  principal  signs  furnished  by  ausctiftntinn  nnd  perin^sion, 
and  of  thpir  appliratinn  to  the  dinjrnosis  of  !he  di«PHS#'s  of  tlic  lungs,  18H2*  .lames 
Hope  (A  treatise  on  disease.*;  of  tlie  heart  and  irreal  vessels  e;c.,  I><IV2),  Peter  Mere 
Latham  (Lectures  on  diseases  of  the  heart,  lH4u) ;  Waller  H.  Walshe  of  Loudon, 
the  eminent  author  of  "Physical  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  lungs"  (1843)  and 
** Practical  treatise  on  disesses  of  the  heart"  (4th  ed.,  187H);  Benry  M.  Hughes 
(1805-l8oH).  physician  to  Guy's  Hospifnl  rrtinical  introduction  to  the  practice  of 
auecultfltion  etc.,  2d  ed.  l>.>t);  Richard  P  Cfvtton  *!H-jO-ls77v  physician  to  th^ 
Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  tlie  Chest  at  Bronipton  ^Clinical  lectures 
on  the  physical  diagnosis  of  phtliisis,  1802) ;  Horace  B.  Dobell  Demonstrations  of 
the  diseases  of  the  chest  and  their  physical  diagnosis,  1858);  Pejton  Blakiston 
(1801-1878)  of  Birmingham,  and  others. 

Manuals  of  physical  diagnosis  were  also  published  by  Michael  Ryan  of  Kdinburgb 
flJ^:^7),  D.  Spillnm  of  Dublin  ■l*'':'?    and  Patrick  S.  K.  Newbijijrinc  nf  Edinbut i:b 
who  translated  ili"  wuik  of  Harth  and  Rnger  in  h>47.    In  the  l'nite<i  States  tlf 
method  of  Laennec  made  but  slow  progress,  partly  in  consequeacc  of  the  inertia 
and  indifference  of  the  profession,  partly  from  the  wide-spread  prejudice  against 
''Frenchified"  novelties,  and  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  verifying  by  autopsical 
examination  the  conditions  established  by  physical  exploration  during  life.  The 
"Manufd  de  clinique,  on  des  niethodfs;  d'  exploration  en  medec  inc.  et  de?»  ei'^ties 
diapnostiques  des  maladies "  etc  of  Louis  Martinet  is  said  to  have  btn-n  translated 
into  English  by  Jones  Quain  of  London  nnd  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1827,  and 
the  "  Rational  Exposition  "  etc.  of  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  appeared  from  the  press  of 
Carey  and  Lea.  Philadelphia  in  D<30.  Yet  the  "Lexicon  Hedicum"  of  Robert 
Hooper,  of  whii  li  an  American  edition  was  published  by  the  Harpers,  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Snmnc'l  Akt  rlv  oT  New  York,  in  ]>^'M  doef  not  even  mention  the  snhj^rt  of 
uustMiltation.  though  an  edition  of  Samuel  Cooper  s  "Dictionary  of  Practical  SurLiery". 
published  by  the  same  firm  in  18:50  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  David  Mereditli  Ree>e, 
devotes  a  short  paragraph  to  its  considerstion.  In  1836  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  published  in  its  **  Library  of  Practical  Medicine"  three  dissertations  on  the 
question,  "How  far  are  the  external  means  of  exploring  the  condition  of  the  internal 
organs  to  be  consideretl  nifful  and  impnrtnnt  in  nifdical  practif  f  ?"    Tl  *  >f  div-pr- 
tations  were  snbmitted  in  eompetifinn  for  tite  Boyiston  Prize  by  the  now  fani<  u.« 
physician,  poet  and  wit.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Dr.  Robert  W.  Haxali  of 
Richmond.  Virginia,  and  Dr.  Luther  V.  Bell  (180(»-Ii<62)  of  Derry  New  Hampshire. 
The  Boyiston  Medical  Committee  awarded  the  gold  medal  to  the  dissertation  of  Dr. 
Holmes,  but  also  voted  the  sum  of  SSO  to  the  authors  of  the  other  two  dissfrtatioos, 
and  decided  to  publish  all  three  papers  in    a  volume  to  be  distributed  gratuitoosiy 
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to  eacti  Fellow  of  the  Society,  and  to  every  other  respectable  physician  in  Massacbu* 
■eita»*'  Dr.  Bell  in  hif  diMertaUon,  after  giving  an  aeetront  of  LB^iiee*s  invention 
of  tli#  atethoecope,  adds  in  a  note : 

*'  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  to  what  extent  the  practice  of  fjtploration  of  the 

chpst  has  i)f-<  n  adopted  in  the  t'liiied  States.    In  the  lar'^rr  towns  aii'l  citit  s,  I  am 
ttwarn.  it  has  been  considerably  ajid  siic('<  s.«fiil!y  oultivated,  hut  in  ilie  interior  of 
New  Kiijiland,  at  least  by  the  great  body  of  practitioners,  it  has  been  neglected." 
I>r.  Holmes  also  says: 

"At  the  present  day  it  is  known  tbat  sono  practitionm  of  a  mtain  merit, 
and  panicniarly  some  who  pride  themselves  on  strons  sense  and  intuitive  raitaciij, 
babitnalty  neglect  and  depreciate  the  value  of  the  physical  signs,  even  of  thoraeic 

di8ea.«e." 

It  will  thii-'  hf-  ~o^n  tliat  tlie  advnnfnirf*!  of  I.nf-nnpc's  melhod  were  by  no  means 
jjenerally  r*;c*»giiii:e(i  in  th»f  United  Stateii  even  as  late  at>  iS'.iS.  It  should,  however, 
be  recorded  that  Dr.  James  Jackson,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  whose  untimely  death  deprived 
medicine  of  one  of  her  most  promising  and  devoted  students,  while  pursuing  hi» 
medical  studies  in  Paris,  communicated  to  the  Soci^t^  HMicale  d*  Observation  in 
18^3  a  paper  on  a  prolongation  of  the  expiratory  sound  as  an  important  sign  of  the 
early  ^tn^ip  of  phtliisis.  The  value  of  this  sifrn  is  now  nnivorFnlly  rpcnjrni/fci.  T>r. 
John  (  '(tllius  Warren  (  l77H-18oGj  of  Boston,  the  eminent  surgeon,  had  also  publii-hed 
as  early  as  1809  a  paper  entitled  "Cases  of  organic  diseases  of  the  heart;  with  dis- 
sections" etc.  But  the  earliest  systematic  treatise  on  the  diagnosis  of  thoracic 
diseases  written  by  an  American  physician  was  the  work  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Gerhard 
(1809-1B72)  of  Philadelphia,  a  pupil  of  Louis,  who  in  1836  published  his  treatise  "On 
the  Dia'rnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Cht'f-t".  Two  years  previon'ly  hml  npp**nrod  the  "Illus- 
strations  of  pulmonary  consmnption"  etc.  by  Dr.  Suinuel  Geor^'c  Mcnon  i  IT!*'.)  1^51) 
of  Philadelphia.  Gerhard  s  work  was  succeeded  in  1856  by  the  standard  treatise  of 
the  late  Dr.  Austin  Flint  (1812-1886),  entitled  "  Physical  exploration  and  diagnosis 
of  diseases  affecting  the  respiratory  organs  ",  which  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  works  upon  the  subject  of  auscultation  and  percussion.  The  "  Practical 
Treatise  on  Phthi«is  Pulmonali*?"  nf  !^r.  M  Lawson  '1*^12-1864)  of  Kentucky, 
which  appenrod  in  I8*i4,  also  deserves  notite  in  this  conne.xion.  The  now  almost 
universal  plan  ot  removing  e^iteasive  pleuridc  effusions  by  aspiratory  thoracentesis 
is  very  largely  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Morrill  Wyman.  who  invented  in  18fi0  a 
suitable  aspirator,  and  to  the  energy  and  determination  of  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch  of 
Boston,  who  adopted  and  forcibly  advocated  the  operation  at  a  period  when  it  had 

few  friends. 

Among  the  more  modern  cultivators  of  phjnical  diaijn<i>is  it  will  he  f-uQicient  to 
mention,  besides  those  already  noticed,  Alfred  L.  Loomi)"  aud  James  K.  Learning  of 
New  York,  J.  M.  Da  Costo  (Medical  Diagnosis.  1864)  of  Philadelphia.  H.] 

The  iDterpretation  and  conception  of  auscultatory  phenomena  by 
Lafinnec  were  essentially  different  from  those  to  which  Skoda  gave  cur- 
rency. LaBnnec  investigated  and  regarded  them  aa  tiatbognomonic  signs 
of  perfectly  definite  morbid  conditions  of  the  viscera,  and  formed  empirical 
categories  of  sounds^  while  Skoda,  in  a  manner  truljr  scientific,  formed  his 
memorable  i^ysical  rules  upon  the  basis  of  the  prindples  of  acoustics. 
LaSnnec  too  believed  that  the  results  of  mediate  auscultation  might  be 
essentially  different  from  tbat  practised  with  the  ear  alone.  —  Like  Auen- 
brugger  and  Corvisart  he  practised  percussion  with  the  simple  fingers. 

An  entirely  new  department  of  auscultation  .was  opened  In  1821  by 
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J.  A.  Lejumeai:,  Vicomte  de  Ker^aradec  (died  1877),  when  be  applied 
this  art  to  the  diagnosis  of  prcLTiianc'v  and  tlio  life  of  the  fa»tu8.  without 
knowing  that  Matthias  Mayor  as  tarly  as  1818  had  observvi^l  tin-  la'uJ 
lieait  sounds,  so  that  Lejunnjuu  is  to  be  considered  the  discoverer  uulj  of 
the  uterine  soutHe.    On  the  other  hand, 

LisFRANC  was  the  first  to  employ  the  methods  of  physical  investiga- 
tion in  surgery. 

Laeiinec's  instrument  ot  course  underwent  in  the  progress  of  time  innumerable 
modifications  and  combinatioas,  the  enumeration  of  ail  of  which  wonld  be  iropowblc. 
'  Fint  the  obturator  was  dropped  as  useless  and  injurious.   Then  the  instrament  was 
made  of  the  most  various  materials,  ran^infc  in  course  of  time  from  fir-wood  to  silver 

and  hard-rubbor.  Then  it  was  made  shorter  and  smaller  in  diameter  (Piorry.  I-oui?l 
as  well  as  combined  witli  tlie  iilcximrtfr  (Piorry  ■  Tlic  far  platf,  orijcinally  f:i?tened 
to  the  body,  was  made  nmuvable,  and  either  liat  or  lioll(»w«-(j  (jui  f  VerTititi-Wal-aT- 
burg),  and  two  cones  of  different  size  were  fitted  to  the  body  jnuper  lor  auscultation 
of  the  lungs  and  the  vessels  etc.  Among  the  f^pecial  forms  of  the  stethoscope  are: 
the  (Schlauch'QIashutchen)  stethoscope  of  A.  Gronx  (died  1878)»  to  which  the  Pans 
phjsictst  Kdntg  added  a  closed  resonator  with  an  elastic  membrane  of  caontchoue; 
the  stethoscope  of  Landourj  (poljstetfaoscope),  with  several  tubes  ut  one  end.  soihst 
s<»veral  persons  can  listen  to  the  same  murmur  at  once;  the  liiuiuiral  f!t<'thf>«("ot¥>'  of 
Scott  Alison,  with  two  tubes  and  ear-funnels,  with  which  one  cim  li^t<'n  to  the  heart 
and  lan^s  at  tiie  same  time;  the  stethoscope  of  Leared  and  Camraann/  which  with 
two  ear-tubes  has  a  single  thoracic  extremity;  the  stethoscope  of  Hutchinson;  that 
of  the  author  with  three  adjustable  extremities,  immovable  ear-plate  and  conical 
lumen  (Medic.  Diagnostik,  2d  edition*  Enke,  Stuttgart;  1863;  Znr  Percnssioa, 
Auscultation  und  Phonometrie,  187H).  The  solid  aknoxjlon  has  been  discarded  br 
p.  Niemeyer  himself.  G.  flerhardt  used  so-called  resonators. — The  ntlju>rHM<-  (-'..dt 
of  the  8tetho8c<»pe  have  been  filled  with  water  ;  Alison  i,  and  the  inptriinit ut  \h\:<  eon- 
verted  into  a  "  hydrophone";  or  it  Iihs  beerj  combiiicd  witli  un  tleciric  chime  of  belk 
((sphygroophone  of  Upbam),  or  with  the  thermometer  (Eugene  Woillez.  died  I882t, 
etc,  etc.  The  best  stethoscope,  however,  continues  to  be  the  ear  itself  in  ordiaary 
Aases,  where  modeaty,  cleanliness  and  propriety  permit  its  use. 
.  PiEBRS  Adolphe  Piobry  (1794-1879)  of  Poitien^ 

fi  oin  1^:>.')  physician  to  the  Hntel'Dieu  and  a  year  later  pbvsician  to  the  HApiial  de 

la  Pitie,  in  1840  appointed  professor  of  patholog}'  and  in  IJ^tJfi  retired, 
invented  in  1826  the  pleximeter  for  the  practice  of  mediate  percussion. 
He  likewise  devised  the  so-called  "Derinographie  ",  and  was  the  first  to 
include  the  ahdoniiual  orj^ans  in  the  department  of  physical  diaerno^is 
(1835\  at  the  jx  riod  whoa  iiouiUaud  was  cultivating  particularly  the 
investitiatioii  ot'  the  heart. 

Piorry  was  an  extremely  fertile,'  but  also  a  whim&ical  writer,  as  is  manifest  fron 

Camroann's  binaural  stethoscope  was  completed  in  1832  and  described  in  the  New 

York  "Medical  Times"  for  .lanuaiy,  IH'*.'!.  Hie  double  stethosmix'  of  Di  l  .-ared 
was  exhibited  at  thi^  International  Exhibition  In  Ix)ndon  in  i  s.ii.  It  <  on-i^ted  of 
two  gutta-percha  tubes  attached  to  the  chest-piece  at  one  extremity  and  »i  the 
other  to  the  ear-pieces.  U. 
2.  Among  his  works  are  tlie  'Traits  sur  U  percussion  mediate".  lHi8;  "  Clinique 
miNlicrxIc",  1832;  "Traite  des  alterations  du  sang",  1833;  "  Trait^' de  m* i 
pratique  et  de  patholocie  iatriqne  ou  inedicale  ltH2-$li  "  Traits  du  disgDo:>Uc 
et  de  semciologie  ",  3  vols.,  l»3C-37  etc. 
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this  devoting  his  attention  partlcalarlj  to  the  nomenctatiiTe  of  direaie.  Among  some 
■of  hi«  cnrtona  titles  we  mej  mention  bjpenplenotrophie,  dyftcattronerTia.  cnrdiodje- 

neoria  etc.  His  hinte  on  the  examination  of  the  sick  and  on  pnietical  Uct  are 
manifestly  hnrrownd  from  real  life.  Thus  he  8H3'8:  "The  art  i.f  oxiuiiininir  n  pattPiit 
dt.MDnnds  lon^r  study  and  exfi  iisive  knowledpe.  .  .  .  The  i-xaniiniitidii  .-honld 'ji'IhthHv 

be  short,  so  as  not  to  wearj  the  patient  (a  thint:  not  inlreijuently  lorjjoKen) 

 To  ask  a  question  twiee  is  batter  than  onee.  and  to  examine  a  patient  a 

■aeond  time,  after  an  interval  of  24  hours,  is  better  than  a  single  examination  

Kmphasis  and  arrogance  should  be  avoided  without  beeoming  commonplace  

Qtiestion.s  must  be  an^wrrcil,  linwpver  useless  ihpy  may  he,  for  ii»  the  eyej»  of  the 
world  they  hnvc  a  LM<  Ht  vnlue,  and  the  physician  <  atmot  neK'n  t  thcsi-  little  tiotliiiis:^ 

when  related  to  mm  oy  tlie  patient  The  physician  should  behave  with  lirni- 

ness  bot  with  coarte)<y,  unite  cold-bloodedness  with  a  oertatii  smount  of  feeling,  and 
in  important  matters  stand  firmly  upon  what  he  regards  as  for  the  g:ood  of  the  patient. 
Prqndices  which'he  cannot  ovi  i  come  he  most  know  how  to  yield  to  (thouuh  always 
gJvinjr  thi  tii  his  censure),  unless  they  are  unneoompanied  with  dnn>!er.  Thf"=e  pre- 
-cautions  the  physician  should  not  ri»';:l(>ct  it"  he  desires  to  make  his  fortune  in  this 
world,  where  suvoir  taire  often  command.s  more  Buccesn  than  n'ason  and  sound  under- 
Standing"— plain  counsels  which  the  practical  Frenchman  or  Englishman  teaches  bis 
papilSf  while  in  Germany,  to  their  loss  be  it  said,  physicians  must  improve  upon  the 
faults  of  inexperience  by  the  teachings  of  daily  life  alone.  —  Piorry's  diagnostic 
armnmentnrium  consisted  «)f  a  taper  for  illumination,  a  tonsrne  ^<]mtu1a,  magnifying 
|:1h.ss,  warm  water,  prpRSP  for  anointing:  the  finger,  tlie  f^tethoscope  and  yilex iturter, 
•tape  uieuiiure,  rectal  and  vaginal  i>pecuia,  drefsing-forceps  and  tweezers,  u*»-ophugeal, 
rectal  and  urethral  sounds,  nitrate  of  silver  for  markini!,  a  test-tube,  nitric  acid  and 
«ther  reagents,  litmus  paper  and  graduated  glasses  (Kratxmann). 

The  form  of  Pionj'a  ivory  pleximeter,  by  means  of  which  he  tested 
the  feeling  of  resistance  npon  which  be  laid  great  emphasis,  was  that  of  a 
tolerably  large  semicircle  with  two  lateral  rims  and  a  centimeter  scale  upon 
the  straight  edge. 

The  latter  was  also  applied  to  Trauhe's  zith*  11'  pleximeter  with  adjustable 
rims,  to  the  ova!  ^lass  pleximeter  of  W.  Hesse,  and  to  other  forms  of  this  instrument. 
That  the  pl^^ximeter  was  and  te,  made  circular,  vi  ry  lar^e  and  very  small,  oval  etc., 
or  of  wood,  leather,  ivory,  caoutchouc  etc.,  is  a  matter  uf  course.  J  he  most  useful, 
though  not  the  most  elegant  in  form,  is  the  trowel'ohaped  pleximetej^  of  Eugen  Seitz 
in  Giessen  (modified  variously:  the  perpendicular  into  a  horitontal  plate  in  the 
author's  instrument),  while  the  cylindrical  pleximeter  of  the  physician  next  mentioned 

«Onsist!«  of  roll.  d  cuoMtelioiie  (IST.'i). 

Max  Axton  WiNTRini  (1813-18^^2^ 

of  Sferzin»r  in  the  TyrnI,  nvay  he  looked  upon  as  the  improved  rifrinan  Piorry.  He 
Xionlinued  until  the  close  of  his  life  extraordiniiry  professor  in  Erlnngen.  in  (^pite  of 
the  fact  Aat  he  was  a  beloved  teacher  and  a  popular  physician.  He  was  ikt  inventor 
of  the  percussion  hammer,  and  of  the  acoustic  sound  for  the  invesiigation  of  vesical 
concretions.  The  latter  instrument  has  been  recently  combined  with  the  microphone. 
The  sound  was  first  put  to  acoustic  use  in  IHIO  by  .lean  Joseph  Reynaud.  a  physician 
■who  also  wrote  on  pectoral  fremitus  in  I^IH.  Wintrich  was  nl«o  the  inventor  of 
linear  percussion,  and  whs  a  physical  diu^nosticinn  of  equal  ucutenesa  and  conecien> 
tiousness.  Wis  knowledge  of  acoustics  far  exceeded  that  of  Skoda,  who  adopted  a 
nomenclature  applied  to  musical  instruments  and  not  derived  from  acoustics.  Yet 
Wintrich  was  unable  to  keep  himself  entirely  free  from  the  influence  of  Skoda. 
Seitz  made  his  percussion  hammer  of  horn,  others  oi  other  materials,  but  no  substan- 
tial advantage  was  gained  by  any  of  these  modificaiionK. 
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The  combined  diagnosUc  procedure  of  Aulophonj  wm  invented  bj  Honmnav 

ti9  a  distinct  method  of  physical  exsmination.  though  tbe  subject  had  hi-i  n  nirvndj 
stndiel  by  IJricheteau  (l-:'4)  and  Tanpin  (I8:;;m.  It  ha?  ns  littlf  valne  ior  ir.e  firac- 
tilioiier  us  the  combination  of  pprcuspiotj  ariii  austultntion  cutitle-i  ucouophonT.  and 
brout;ht  forward  by  the  American  phytticiunii  Cauimanu  and  Clurk^  nS43).  C. 
Oerbardt  prncttaed  UMculution  of  the  lounde  of  the  benrt  and  lungH  by  means  of  a 
tnbe  introdaced  into  tbe  pbarjoz,  and  Verardini  (1878)  even  tnTcetigated  aterinc 
sounds  by  mmns  of  a  stetboecope  introduced  into  the  vagina  and  plactd  apainst  tbe 
portio  vaginalis,  a  procedure  which  be  dignified  wuli  the  name  of"  Intrnvn-jirn!  fius- 
cultation  i  both  ihest/  j-rocedures  nre  mentionea  inercly  to  sliow  lio»  tar  the  wt  thcA 
of  Lacnnec  has  been  run  to  seed.  PhoDometry,  brought  forward  by  the  author  in 
18i2,  may  be  praclicallj  less  independent  and  rather  applicable  to  the  control  of 
*  percnasioo.  while  its  irreater  scope  probably  lies  in  tbe  department  of  theory.'  W. 
Hamburger  (died  1872),  a  practitioner  at  Gabel  in  .Bohemia,  tavght  anscnltation  of 
the  oesophagus  ( Klinik  der  Oesopb.'Krankheiien ). 

The  method  of  Spirometry  seems  destined  to  attain  greater  importance 
than  the  procedures  last  mentioned,  thoujrli  it  cannot  be  readily  pmctised 
in  the  life  of  the  onliiuiry  practitioner.  It  was  brought  forward  in  an 
available  form  by  John  IIutcbiDSoa  ia  lti46. 

The  method  was  introduct  ii  lo  ;reneral  attention  in  Germany  1>\  San.o^ch  in  1'^4'» 
though  proff.'5'snr  .T.  \'ni!el  in  CiiesM  ii  had  Ufsoii  it  ns  early  as  ntid  Gustav  S:ii:un, 

the  now  famous  surgeon  of  ileidt-lberg,  wrote  a  description  ot  X  outl's  expi  i  itrn-nls. 
They  were  foUoired  in  Germany  by  Stellwag,  who  aecordinje  to  Phdbits.  ^impiiiied  - 
the  oriitinal  spirometer,  and  by  ifiibne,  Albers,  Haser,  ^iichenmeister  and  particu- 
larly Wintrich,  who  constructed  an  improved  inhtrument.  —  Kven  before  Hutchinson 
other  physicians  had  occupied  themselves  with  similar  investifiations,  thou^'li  without 
havinjr  any  ndoqiinto  jipparntns  Amoiii:  these  were  Edward  Kf nrieh  td»ed  iHlv'iV 
Abernethy  and  Thompson.  The  method  was  afterwards  tehied  by  WaUhe,  Green, 
Davies  and  Pereira  in  England. 

Pnenmfttosoopy,  i.  e.  the  stacly  of  the  ezpir^  air  (chiefly  as  to  ite 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid)  by  means  of  a  special  apparatus,  first  iDtro- 
dnosd  by  Wintrich  in  1852,  has  as  yet  attained  little  iK>pularity,  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  recently  proposed  investigation  of  the  amount 
of  the  respintoxy  pressure,  the  so-called  "Pneumatometry'*,  and  the  Anap- 
nography  of  French  physicians,  which  by  ^eans  of  a  kind  of  spirometer 
fitted  to  the  nose  marks  the  respirator}'  curves.  Pneumatometry  was 
employed  by  Dr.  Ph.  Biedert  in  the  diagnosis  of  tbe  course  of  diseases  of 
the  lungs,  and  Pneumatotherapy  originated  with  J.  Hauke  in  1870. 

Meosuration,  which,  as  we  know,  finds  its  application  as  wdl  in  snr> 
gery  as  in  medicine  and  obstetrics  (pelvimetry  etc.),  is  of  larger  scope 

1.  Auscultatory  percu^siuo  was  pieseitted  to  the  piofessiou  in  apaper  pre{>ared  by 

Dn.  6.  p.  Gammann  and  Alonzo  Clark,  and  published  In  the  '*Kew  Tort: 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery",  July,  1810.  The  netliod  has  never 

(•<>nir>  Into  very  general  use.  (H.) 

2.  According  to  the  "P!e<s«ie  ni6d.  luelce"  (No.  IR,  1R7.^\  .1.  (ii asset  in  "Mi«iitpellier 

med."  has  culled  attention  to  a  new  side  of  tliis  pioceduie.  lie  concedes  its 
diagnostic  utility,  though  ho  disputes  the  ldentit}'of  the  results  of  peicuaston 
and  phonometry.  See  Zur  Percussion,  Auscultation  und  Pbonometrle  **  by  tbe 
author. 
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thaQ  the  procedaros  last  mentioDed.  Besidefl  the  centimeter  measure  (» 
most  asefbl  instroment  in  the  requirements  of  medical  practice)  and  the 
callipers,  other  special  instruments  have  been  gradually  invented  and 
Aimished  with  names.  Some  of  these  are  designed  for  particular  pur- 
poses, e.  g.  for  investigation  of  the  thorax,  like  Sibson*s  Thocaoometer 
(properly  chest-measurer,  1847),  Quain^s  Stetbometer  (1860),  Alison's 
Stethogoniometer,  the  Cyrtometer  of  Woillez  (1838)  etc.  F.  Riegel  in 
1873  brought  forward  the  Stethogmph,  to  exhibit  graphically  the  respira- 
tory movements.  All  these  complicated  methods,  however,  are  better 
suited  to  clinical  instruction  than  to  everyday  practice,  and  are,  on  the 
whole,  of  little  practical  value. 

That  the  scale,  which,  as  we  know,  was  already  utilized  by  SanctoriuSr 
has  been  empIo3'ed  under  various  new  forms  as  a  means  of  physical  inves- 
tigation, particularly  in  determining  the  condition  of  nutrition,  we  need< 
merely  mention.    It  suffices  too  merely  to  mention  the  fact  that 

The  Lonpo.  in  the  dopartment  of  optical  accessories,  has  been  employed 
botii  for  inai;nirviiig  purposes  and  for  ilhmiiimtion  Oblique  illumination' 
was  employed  l)y  R.  Liebreieh  in  1855,  though,  aceonlin^j  to  Otto  Hecker. 
it  had  l)ecn  already  reeommended  by  TTiiiilv  in  18(1.').  Tlie  niicroscoj>e, 
however,  hoji  become  one  of  our  most  iin|)orlant  means  of  exjiloration  (in 
forensic  medicine  also),  particularly  sinee  tho  days  of  SchOnlein,  for  only 
by  its  aid  can  we  diu-ij  stieale  cerLaiu  forms  of  disease. 

In  passing  to  a  eonsideration  of  the  most  important  diagnostic  aid  in 
diseases  of  tlie  inner  parts  of  the  e3'e  we  need  only  refer  cursorily  to  the 
apparatus  for  testing  the  distinctness  of  vision,  such  as  the  test  types  of 
Jiiger,  Hermann  Snellen  (an  oculist  of  Utrecht)  etc.,  spectacles,  prisms  and 
the  optometer.  The  powerful  aid  to  the  oculist,  to  which  reference  baa 
been  just  made,  the  ophthalmoscope,  was  invented  by  professor  Hermann 
Lndwig  Helmholtz  in  the  year  1851. 

History  informs  us  that  Merj*,  u.s  earlj  as  1704,  by  the  accidental  observation  of 
the  reddening  of  the  pupil  of  a  eat  held  under  water,  laid  the  first  foundation  stone  of 
the  ophthalmoscope.   His  observation  was  repeated  by  P.  de  la  Hire  (1640--1718)  in 

1709.  Gruitbuisen  (1810),  A.  P.  Provost  ( 1810).  Esser  (1826),  Hausenstein  (1836). 
Behr  (1W!M,  Cumminji  E.   Hnu  ke  ;l^47),  and  eKpecially  A  Kiisfmruil' 

(18-i5),  and  C.  L.  von  Erluch  in  Herne  followed  with  investigations  on  the  siuljjeet  of 
the  red  pupil  and  explanations  of  the  fact,  without,  however,  artificially  illuminating 
the  fundus  of  the  eye. 


1.  Born  in  1822  at  Gi-aVn  npar  ("arlsniho.  practised  In  Knmlorn.  then  became  a 
professor  successively  in  Eriangen,  Freibnrs?  and  Sti  assbnrfj  and  was  lethed  in 
188H.  We  record  here  an  observation  made  by  tbis  famous  Stiassbnrg  clinician 
at  the  opening  of  the  Naturforacberversnnnnitunfdn  1883.  and  wiiieh  Is  as  honor- 
able to,  as  it  is  characteristic  of  Its  author:  "  Let  uS  ask  <•]»«  nly.  mutlemen,  what 
is  all  onr  medicine  without  compassion  and  the  power  of  self-denial  ?  Whpn 
science  is  strug^^liiiK  for  knowledge  and  truth  she  requires  uten  of  arms,  bold  in 
eomtmt  and  cool  of  understnndlnR ;  bat  when  slie  descends  from  her  lofty  position 
to  the  slek  and  stricken,  siie  must  put  on  the  mantle  of  humlllfy,  and  in  forbear* 
anoe  and  gentleness  bear  in  ber  bosom  a  warm  heart." 
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Tlic  opliLlialiuoscope  presupposed  :ui  answer  to  the  (HK'stion  why  it  i« 
that  our  pupil  looks  black.  The  explanation  of  this  tact,  noconling  Ui 
Ilclmholtz,  is  that  when  we  look  ut  iho  eye  of  another  person  aii  image  oi 
our  own  pupil  onl}-  is  formed  in  his  eye  and  reflected  directh*  back  to  the 
pupil  of  the  observer,  ho  that  the  hitter  does  not  see  anything  of  the 
fundus  of  the  observed  eye,  purtieuhirly  as  in  ordinary  examination  U 
the  eye  of  another  all  lateral  rays  uf  light  arc  shut  off  by  the  ohserrer's 
own  head.  If  a  third  eye  eould  be  slid  in  between  the  obs^ing  and 
observed  eye  without  concealing  the  one  eye,  this  eye,  would  receive  in 
image  of  the  fundus.  Of  course  this  is  impossible.  The  first  probfen, 
therefore,  was  to  illuminate  artitieiully  the  fundus  of  the  eye  to  be  observed, 
and  to  place  this  illuminating  apparatus  between  the  two  eyea  But  this 
plan  alone  rarely  suffices  to  enable  as  to  see  the  fundus  oculi  cleariy.  As 
our  eyes  can  unite  Into  an  image  only  divergent  or  parallel  tays,  the  rays 
of  light  reflected  from  the  fundus,  which  are  always  convergent,  tonat  be 
made  to  diverge.  This  result  was  attained  by  the  addition  of  a  dtsperaioo- 
lens  behind  the  illuminating  mirror.  Helmbolti  also  combined  four  traits- 
parent  glass  plates  so  as  to  form  an  angle  of  inoidenoe  of  60*.  and  by 
means  of  these  reflected  into  the  eye  to  be  observed  the  rays  of  a  light 
placed  at  one  side,  and  added  also  behind  this  transparent  illnmlnaliag 
apparatus  a  dispersiou'lens.  Both  these  united  into  a  oonvenlent  insln- 
ment  formed  the  original  ophthalmoscope  of  Helmholtas,  which  was  liable 
only  to  the  objection  that  its  use  required  great  practice. 

The  principle  once  established,  numerous  iipproveme»t.«*  were  atxi  mii<Je  ic 
Uelmboliz's  iniitruuient.  It  was  followed  by  the  ophtltalmoscopes  of  Follin.  Hu«te, 
Coecius,  Epkenft,  Stellwag  von  Canon,  Bnrow,  tod  Haiaer,  KlaQiiig;  SaeiaaBi, 
Zehender  and  others.  Those  of  Ed.  Jalfeer  and  Liebreich  are  vfiually  regarded  as  tke 
handiest  and  most  convenient. 

The  ophthalmoscope  has  now  been  in  use  only  about  a  third  vi  a 
century,  and  yet  it  is  diflAised  over  the  whole  world.  Such  unexampled 
recognition  did  it  receive  even  during  the  first  years  after  its  inveaiaoii. 
an  evidence  how  much  more  sensitive  modem  m^icine,  since  the  days  of 
Auenbrugger,  has  become  to  new  means  for  the  promotion  of  medical 
knowledge.  Germany  may  also  be  justly  proud  of  this  work  of  an 
inventive  and  scientific  mind  I 

The  bioirf  Hjiliy  of  tlic  inventor  of  the  ophtbalmoscope  is  very  simple,  vtl  so  oittt^ 
the  richer  in  results  and  in\ cstlirations. 

Hermann  Ludwig  Hehnhohit  was  born  in  I'ot.stiani,  Auiiui-t  1^1,  1821.  AfKrcooi- 
pletioi;  his  atudtes  to  his  native  city,  he  became  an  army  pbj>ieian  th«re  {I(*4»i. 
until  bis  appointment  as  prof««aor  of  physiology  in  Kdoigabeiv  in  1849.  In 
following  in  tiie  footsteps  of  Hobert  Mjiver,  he  wrote  his  famous  work  on  the  con- 
sprvation  of  force  (Leber  die  Erhaltunc  der  Kraft).  Subseqoeutly  (l.^^oo*  hr  -mUii 
in  B  inn  and  then  in  Heidelbpri:  M^.'Mi  Amonj:  his  works  are  the  pVi>  ti .  reril 
IrfHtise  "Die  Lehre  von  den  1  nru'inpti  rni\inuen  "  (1WH2,  'M  edition  l?*70l,  u  on 
phyiiiologieal  optics,  a  treatii^e  on  acousiticB  by  Tyndull  and  Heltuboltz  etc  Si&ce 
ItfTO  Hetmbottz  has  been  a  member  of  the  Berlin  faculty. 


I. 
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B\'  the  iDTention  of  the  ophthalmoscope  the  whole  department  of 
ophthalmology  was  revolutionized,  and  in  many  respects  newly  con- 
stracted.  To  the  ophthalmoecope  alone  German  ophthalmolog}'  also  owea 
its  advances,  surpassing  those  of  all  other  nations,  so  that  now  German 
oculists,  as  by  far  the  most  skilful  and  most  popular  of  specialists  in  this 
department^  have  borne  the  invention  of  fielmholtz  into  aJi  parts  of  th& 
globe. 

£.  BorcHUT  in  1863  christened  the  examination  of  the  eye  with  tlic 
opthalmoseope  **C^r6broscopie'\  because  by  this  means  inferences  might 
be  drawn  rognrding  acute  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  meninges  and  the 
brain  itself  With  equal  justice,  however,  we  mip:ht  speak  of  Benoscopy 
with  the  ophthalmoscope,  because  by  its  aid  Bright's  disease  may  also  be 
diagnosticated. 

Id  importance  for  its  particular  department  the  laryngoscope  is  a 
diagnostic  means  quite  equal  to  the  ophthalmoscope. 

Lfiryncoacopy  was  first  practised  in  an  imperfect  Wliy  by  Benjamin  Guy  Bnbing- 
ton  (1829),  P.  Baumt\4  in  Lyons  (IH38),  with  a  prism  in  1844  by  the  Scotchman 
Adam  Wnrdnn  of  KHinhnrph,  while  the  Scotch  sursreon  Liston  in  1*^40  constructed 
an  jn?!truuieut  similar  to  our  present  laryngoscope.  The  Spanish  teacher  of  sin(>ir|: 
in  Loudon,  Manuel  Garcia,  in  1855  brought  forward  a  small  laryngoscope,  which, 
however,  he  used  simplj  for  physiological  researches.  Send  in  Geneva  also  invented 
a  special  laryngoscope.  The  instruineDt  was  employed  in  the  disgnosis  of  disease 
almost  sinuhaiit  1)11  sly  by  TUrck  and  Czermak.  Special  laryngoscopes  have  been 
brought  forward  by  Tobold  and  Lewin  in  r?«  rlin,  Fr.  Semeleder  in  New  York.  Storck 
in  Vienna,  von  Bruns  in  Tubingen,  C.  L.  Merkel  (1812-1876)  in  Leipsic  and  others. 

The  ear  spccnlura  also  depends  upon  the  principle  of  the  reflection 
of  light,  and  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  this  instrument  speedily 
followed  the  invention  of  the  lar3-ngo8cope.  Among  the  inventors  of 
aural  specula  were  W.  Kramer  (died  1875),  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers 
of  this  department  in  Oermany  (ausealiation  of  the  ear)  :  l?:uon  A.  von 
TriMtsch  in  Wiirzburg,  the  earliest  (18f;(>  t  «]>eci;d  professor  of  an  ml  med- 
icine: Julius  F!rh:ird  (died  1873)  in  Berlin  ;  Adam  Tolitzer.  Joseph  Toyn- 
bee  (181 5-1  8»;G;  of  London,  John  B.  Brunton  (inventor  of  tlu'  otoscopi-  iu 
Ij^^ill  and  otliers.  The  majority  of  nasal  specula  are  construeted  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  rctleetrd  liirht.  but  that  of  Friinkei,  on  the 
contrary,  depends  upon  .simple  dilatation  of  tlic  nose.  like  tlie  f-arlier  oral 
specula  of  Heister,  Lanp:i'nbrck,  A.  Liier  (l.s(»2  1SS:J),  ("iiarnrre  (died 
l!*v7(>).  Matthieu  prrt*  (died  isT'.t  i.  The  aural  probe  of  Hermann  Wendt 
(1837-1H75)  should  also  ho  mentioned  here.  —  Rhinoscopy  vrn^  first 
essayed  unsuccessfully  in  l^OT  by  IMiil  Bozzini  (1773-1^00^  of  3Iayeuce, 
a  praetisini:  physicinn  in  Frankfort  (  l)er  Lichtlciter  etc.  1807),  and  by  Sir 
"SVilliam  Wilde  (died  ISTT.)  in  Dulilin.  Czermak  \vu*i  the  first  to  apply  the 
method  suceessfulh-       The  primeval  ( llii)poc-ratie) 

Rectal  speculum,  like  the  nio<lern  instrument  of  Weiss,  worked  with 
a  catch,  while  the  rectal  speculum  of  FerLfusson  likewise  utilized  the 
reflection  of  light    The  latter  is  also  tue  casc  with  the  instrument  for 
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•the  investigation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  and  bladder, 
the  so-called 

Endoscope  of  A.  J.  Desormeaux,  Jr.,  (1863),  Fiirstenheim  iu  Bt^rlin, 
OriiDfeld  in  Vieniift,  Nitse  in  Dreaden  (electric  illumination  of  the  internal 
snrikoe  of  the  bladder),  whose  predeceraors  were  Bozzini  and  S^galas. 

One  of  our  most  important  diagnostic  procedures  is,  as  we  all  know 
the  employment  of  the  vaginal  speculum.  The  Ancients  (e.  g.  Paul  of  . 
JSgina),  as  well  as  the  Arabians,  had  special  instruments  for  the  investi- 
ipation  of  the  uterus  and  vagina.  P.  Franco  (15U1)  invented  a  new  spec- 
ulum, and  his  example  was  followed  by  others.  But  the  most  lasting 
influence  upon  the  employment  of  this  instrument  was  exercised  by  the 
Paris  physician  and  successor  (1821)  of  Corvissrt^  Joseph  Claude  Antbelme 
Btemier  (1774-1856),  who  in  1818  reintroduced  it  to  the  profession. 

R6caini«r  was  born  at  Rochefoit  in  the  deparment  of  Aid,  waa  appointed  in 
]^0l  phjBician  to  the  IToul-Dieu  and  emplored  the  specnlom  vaginae  in  his  coarse 

lior*'  fis  eitrly  ns  ISO').  ]n  ]^2l  hp  snccppdfd  Corvisart  and  in  IS.'IO  re^ijinr'd  his 
position,  but  resumed  his  lectures  ns  ii  pi  oj'essnir  lihre  in  Iv^iC  In  he  Wcame 
a  member  of  the  Academie.  The  speculum,  forgotten  since  the  daj  s  of  Purmann  and 
Dazan  (Prokich).  baa  continued  in  popular  nae  and  has  undergone  inBumntible 
modiiications.  Popular  vairinal  specula  are  the  bivalvular  inctnimeni  of  Ricord,  the 
trivalvular  speculum  of  S§s;ataB,  the  cylindrical  milk-flass  speculatn  of  Majer,  ia 
sets  (if  dilfen-nt  t;l/es  with  nn  obturator,  Ptc.  All  of  these  instrument.^,  h<.weTor, 
yield  in  pruciicul  usefulness  to  the  duckbill  speculum  of  Dr.  J.  MHrion  Sims  1>13- 
1883)  of  the  United  States.  The  bath-speculum  of  Martin  (died  1H75;  is  useful  for 
therapeutic  purposes. 

The  so-called  '^Splanchnoscope*'  of  J.  B.  Fonssagrives  (1860),  professor 
in  Montpelller,  J.  Brttck  (1868)  and  Milliot  is  of  as  little  importanoe  as 
the  endoscope. 

The  employment  of  the  Spectroscope  for  the  detection  of  sugar,  blood- 
stains etc  forms  one  of  our  most  recent  diagnostic  procedures. 

The  application  of  electricity  to  the  determination  of  the  central  or 
peripheral  seat  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  by  the  susceptibility  of 
the  latter  to  irritation,  and  the  emplo3'ment  of  the  same  agent  to  differ^ 
•entiate  cases  of  real  and  apparent. death,  as  recommended  by  M.  Rosen- 
thal, professor  in  Vienna,  in  1872,  are  other  examples  of  modem  diag> 
noetic  methods. 

Needles  and  callipers  serve  to  test  the  sensibility,  as  in  the  snthe- 
siometer  of  Sieveking,  the  banesthestometer  for  testing  the  sense  of 
weight,  the  algesiometer  and  algesiochronometer  of  F.  Bjoemstroem  of 
Upsala  (1876),  etc. 

That  chemistry  has  also  been  made  suiiservient  to  diagnosis  is  proven 
by  the  daily  examinations  of  urine  etc  in  our  clinical  institutions  and  at 
the  bedside  of  private  patients,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  microscopic 
examinations.  Chemical  investigations  enjoy  the  not  inconsiderable 
advantage  that  they  are  able  to  establish  the  existence  of  minimal  quaa> 
titles  of  matter,  and  can  follow  the  latter  in  a  way  quite  unattainable  in 
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other  modes  of  investigation,  i.  e.  into  the  ver}-  tissues  themselves.  The 
boiling  of  the  fluids  of  the  body  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis  likewise  belongs 
among  the  physical  methods,  e.  g.  albumen  in  urine,  demonstrated  by  Dr. 
John  Blackall  (1771-1860)  of  Exeter  in  England  (1813). 

For  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  fluids,  particularly  of  urine, 
we  employ  the  areometer  or  nrinometer  invented  by  Johann  Florian  Heller 
of  Vienna  in  1849. 

New  forms  have  been  given  to  the  old-fashioned  sounds  and  catheters, 
And  to  kx>agies,  which  were  used  at  an  earlier  period,  and  thcne  instruments 
have  been  improved  in  applicability  by  being  manufactured  of  caoutchouc. 
The  porcelain-tipped  probe  of  Nelaton  is  an  ingenious  invention  to  deter- 
mine the  presence  of  metallic  forcifrn  bodies,  particularly  those  of  lead. 
The  aterine  sound  of  Kiwisch*  is  also  an  invention  of  our  time.  —  When 
probes  are  ineffective,  as  where  the  skin  is  unbroken,  we  employ,  besides 
the  probe-trocar  (e.  g.  of  Wintricb,  S^dillot  and  others)  the  so-called 
'"akidopeirastische  Apparat"  of  Middcldorpfl*.  i.  c.  ncupunctiire  needles  of 
special  form,  used  like  probes,  and  which  were  brought  before  the  pro- 
fession in  Giinsbiirg's  '-Archiv"  In  1856. 

We  should  also  mention  here  the  universal  employment  of  the  ther- 
mometer for  diagnostic  (therapeutic  and  prognostic)  piirjxjses,  in  the 
mouth,  rectum,  axilla,  vagina,  and,  indeed,  the  uterus,  of  all  sorts  of 
patients  of  all  ages,  a  practice  revived  in  our  day  by  Trau]K\  Felix  von 
Barensprnng  (1822-1864)  and  Wunderlich.  Indeed  this  method  is  so 
thoroughly  diffused  that  even  from  America  P.  F.  Da  Costa  Alvarcnga 
(died  188:i)  has  excited  some  attention  in  Germany  by  a  work  on  ther- 
moTTietry.  Recently  too  Paul  Niemeyer  has  used  the  thermometer,  together 
v,  ah  the  hygrometer,  barometer  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  hygienic,  in  con- 
trast to  clinical,  diagnosisj. 

In  France,  after  the  example  of  Boerhaave,  De  Haen  and  others,  aiid  before  the 
revival  of  the  use  of  the  thermoweter  bj  the  GermaDS  just  mentioned,  this  instrument 
waa  employed  by  Goupil  as  early  aa  1798,  and  bis  exampis  was  followed  by  Piorry, 
Andral»  ChoBaat,  Monneret  and  others,  though  without  reoderiiiK  the  tbermouieler  eo 
popular  as  it  hag  recently  become  everywhere.  Buniva  as  early  as  l^^Ol  naeasnred 
the  internal  temperature  of  the  uterus,  finding  it  more  than  29°  R.  (!>7l°  F,) 

[The  thermometrical  inves tiv'ntions  of  tlif  Scotchman,  Georpo  Mnrtin  (De  simi- 
libus  animalibijs  et  animnlium  calore  libri  II.,  Lontlon,  1740).  ut  tlie  Duhliii  ftiiat(iini.st 
George  Cleghoro  (Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Minorca,  London,  ITiil)  and  particul- 
arly of  Jamea  Carrie  (Medieal  report*  on  the  effect  of  water,  cold  and  warm,  as  a 
remedy  in  fever  and  other  dieeases.  Londoa,  1797),  sbonld  be  mentioned  in  this  eon- 
nexton.  According  to  Haeser,  Currie  was  the  first  physician  to  make  any  extensive 
use  of  the  thermometer  at  the  bedside  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  also  determined  the 
bodily  tpraperature  by  the  thermometer  beneath  the  tongue  in  1798. 

1.  Aooordiug  to  Sebroeder  the  uterine  sound  was  first  employed  by  Levret  as  early 
as  1771.  His  example  was  followed  by  Chambon,  Yigarous,  Desormaux,  Dance 
and  particulnrly  Samuel  T.air  fXonvelle  methode  de  traitement  des  ulceies, 
ulcerations  et  entjorKement  de  1"  uteiits,  182s\  The  practice  was  revived,  and 
special  sound::}  invented  almcst  simultaneously  by  .Simp:^n  of  Kdiuburgh  (1843), 
Hugttier  of  Paris  and  ElwiMb  of  Prague.  H. 
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In  till-  United  Stales  l>r.  Klishn  North  piiblii^lird  in  1808  n  "Treatise  00  Maiig- 
nant  Epidemic  Spotted  Fever,  or  Cerebro-Spinal  Fever",  in  whieli  he  teiU  u*  ttant 
will  be  well  alwajs  to  Mcertain  the  degree  of  the  p«tient*B  tempera  tore  bj  a 
thermometer.  The  nae  of  the  thermometer,  however,  was  not  popularired  in  tbia 
eootitry  until  after  the  appearance  of  Wunderlich's  work  in  187U,  and  the  pobtication 
by  Dr.  Edoiiard  Segutn  (1812-1880)  of  New  York  of  a  "  Medical  ThcnnonietfT  '  ia 
1871.  H] 

A  novelty  usfful  enough  for  scientific  purposcj?,  hut  readilj  ilispeiiit*ti 
with  in  practical  life,  is  tlie  "Sphy^mography"  introdn<-e«l  iti  the  \  ear  1^^^ 
by  E.  J.  Muiey  of  the  roll(''ge  de  France,  the  successor  of  Claude  BernurU 
in  his  ci]air  in  the  Acudeuiie.  Marey  s  instrument  wa.s  itnprovcti  und 
named  the  '•Antxiograph  '  in  1872  l^y  Leonard  I^andois,  pruiessur  io  (in  if?- 
wald.  8i>h\  i::mo*rraphy  lal>ors  under  the  objecti<ui  that  it  does  not  ^how 
the  qualities  of  the  pulse  appreciable  to  the  touch  only,  and  that  it.  lik<' 
many  of  the  methods  now  under  consideration,  relegates  the  exorcist^  of 
the  unaided  senses  to  a  position  of  obscurity.  S.  Th.  Stein,  a  j)hysiciaa 
of  Frankfort,  has  brought  forward  recently  a  pliotosphygmo^rapli.  [A 
"8ph3'gmosco[)e'"  waa  invented  by  the  ingenious  S.  Scott  Alison  of  London, 
the  inventor  also  of  a  "diflerentia!  stethoscope  ",  and  the  u.se  (»f  tht 
sphyguiograph  has  been  studied  and  discussed  in  Kngl-uni  bj"  John  Jlunioii 
Sanderson  and  Fred.  A.  Mahomed  (1849-1884)  of  Luniion,  the  latter  best 
known  for  his  enthusiastic  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  "rollective  Inves- 
tigation Society";  Balthazar  Foster  anti  James  Sawyer  of  liirmijiiiliasu 

In  the  Tnited  States  the  instrument  has  been  discussed  by  KdL'^ar 
Holden  (The  Sphygmo^raj[)h  :  its  Physiological  and  Pathological  Indim- 
tions,  1874 — the  Stevens  Triennial  Prize  Essay),  who  modilietl  in  .«»nu' 
respects  the  instrument  of  Marey;  Samuel  B.  ^^'ard  of  Albany.  N.  Y  .  anJ 
Frank  Wootlbury  of  Philutlelphiu,  who  studied  the  American  instruiueui 
of  I'ond.  H.] 

On  the  other  hand,  the  simple  counting  of  the  pulse  by  the  watch, 
a  method  which  (particularly  as  the  result  of  Louis'  investigations)  has 
become  popular  in  our  day  everj'where,  enjoys  the  advantage  of  demon- 
strating more  satisfactorily  an^'  increase  or  diminution  of  the  pulse-beat. 
A  pulse-watch  or  "Angiometer"  has  been  invented  by  L.  Waldeuburg 
(1837-1881),  professor  in  Berlin. 

Inspection  and  palpation,  the  oldest  of  medical  methods  of  inveetiga- 
tion,  and  which  to-day  too  form  the  introdaction  to  every  diagnostic  pro- 
cedure,  have  met  with  some  extension  in  onr  day.  We  need  only  mcntioii 
the  application  of  palpation  to  the  investigation  of  the  impulse  of  the 
heart,  of  peritoneal  ftrictton  (Desprcs,  1834),  of  vocal  fremitus  (J.  Joa 
Regnaad,  1816),  of  cardiac  fremitas  (the  Author),  and  its  more  extended 
employment  in  gyniecology.  Under  this  head  belongs  too  the  hold  pio> 
cedure  of  the  Heidell>erg  surgeon  Simon,  who  pushes  his  whole  bind 
through  the  anus  into  the  bowels,  or  presses  his  finger  into  the  bladder^ 
regardless  of  rupture  of  the  sphincters.  Such  varieties  of  palpatioB, 
which  should,  at  all  events,  be  employed  only  in  cases  of  extreme  neoemtjr, 
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are  only  possible  with  the  aid  of  the  modern  adjuvant,  chloroform,  dia- 
covered  pncl^peodontly  in  1831  by  Mr.  Ramuel-  Gnttirie  of  SackeU'a 
Harbor^  N.  Y.,  and)  by  Soubeirau  in  France,  studied  by  Liebig  and  named 
by  Dumas.  [This  agent  was  fifst  employed  by  the  method  of  inhalation 
in  1832  by  Prof.  Eli  Ives  of  New  Haven  in  a  case  of  pntmonaiy  disease, 
bat  its  use  as  an  antesthetic  is  due  to  Sir  James  Young  Simpson  of  Edin- 
bacgb,  who  in  November  1847  employed  it  as  a  substitute  for  other,  and 
introduced  it  in  this  capacity  to  the  profession.]  Previously  to  this  the 
dentist  Horace  Wells,  of  Hartford,  Conn^  had  employed  nitrous  oxide, 
and  had  in  1844  disooveied  the  antesthetic  effects  of  ether,  a  discovery 
which  he  communicated  to  tlie  chemist  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  (died  1880  in 
Somerville,  Mass.)  and  the  dentist  W.  T.  G.  Morton  of  Boston,  both  of 
whom  claimed  the  discovery  as  their  own,  and  at  first  emploj'ed  ether  as 
a  secret  remedy.*  —  A  new  means  of  inspection  is  the  observation  of  the 


1.  I  have  preferred  ti»  leave  the  text  of  this  passn^e  unchanged,  m  eonveyitig  to  tlie 

Am<Ml(»}in  reader  an  idea  of  the  views  of  an  intfllijicnt  Gpnnan  i>1n'^H  Ian  in 
reJalive  to  the  famous  "etlier  controversy     wliich  agitated  this  countiy  about 
the  middle  of  tiie  {uesent  cvntury.   Hie  facts  of  the  ease  seem  to  be  as  follows : 

Horace  Wells  in  1844  sncoeeded  in  demonstratlnff  tlie  prMHaMlUif  of  surgical 
anii'stltPbia  with  nUrmut  <xide,  though  he  fiiilect  to  establish  tlie  relv^nUU^  Vb» 
mpthod.  He  seems  in  facf  tf>  liave  become  disgusted  witli  liii^  want  (»f  success, 
and  to  liave  practically  abuucldned  tlie  subject  for  more  than  two  years.  He 
IlkewiHe  essayed  upon  himttlf  tlie  effects  of  ether,  but  also  gave  up  this  agent 
becftuae  he  found  Its  Inhalation  too  dlsafsreeable. 

The  exbilaretlng  and  aniestbetic  effects  of  ether  were  quite  generally  known 
for  many  years  previous  to  it'^  (Mnploymcnt  as  a  Hur^loa!  an:»  stiietic.  According 
to  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  a  tumor  was  removed  front  the  neck  of  a  Mr.  Vcnables 
by  Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long  of  (Georgia  on  Marcli  HO,  184.',  the  patient  having  been 
previousiy  placed  profoundly  under  the  influence  of  ether,  and  amesthcAia  with 
this  agent  was  employed  by  tbis  same  Surgeon  in  other  operations  of  later  date, 
but  prior  to  1846.  No  ficoontit  of  th«»«e  operations,  however,  was  publislied  until 
1845),  three  years  after  Morton  bad  introduced  the  metboii  to  the  profession.  Dr. 
Marcy  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  also  staid  to  have  removed  a  wen  from  the  head  of 
a  sailor  under  tlie  Influence  of  ether  In  January  ]S4S»  but  tliough  the  patient 
l>ecame  Insensible  and  the  operation  was  successful  }ter  Dr.  Marcy  yet  advised 
Wells  to  sticlc  to  nitrous  oxide  as  the  safer  and  plfa^antpr  anrrstlictic  agent.  It 
was  not  until  October  16,  184ti,  when  Morton  antestlietized  a  patient  iu  the 
Massaehusetts  General  Hospital  with  ether  for  the  removal  of  a  tumor  of  the 
neck  by  Dr.  John  Collins  Warren,  that  the  tafflft  and  reliaMHiif  of  ether  as  an 
aniestbetic  agent  were  fairly  established  and  placed  before  thf  profession,  and 
the  merit  ot  this  demonstration  is  due  entirely  to  the  dentist  W.  T.  (i.  Mnrton. 
Dr.  Jacks<»n  claimed  to  have  mtgyeated  the  use  of  ether  to  Morton,  but  he  never 
demonstrated  its  mfety  and  rdkUtUUy^  and  these  were  the  new  and  decisive  points 
which  led  to  the  general  employment  of  ether  as  an  aniestbetic.  llie  first  account 
of  these  operations  niulor  the  inllnence  of  ethfr  was  publislied  in  tlie  IJostrm 
Medical  ati<l  Suruical  .louniaL  Nov.  is.  1846.  Ibe  new  aniestbetic,  under  the 
title  "l^etheon",  was  patented  conjointly  by  Morton  and  Jackson,  but  it  was  soon 
discovered  tliat  ttietr  ietheon  was  nothing  but  pure  sulphuric  ether,  and  the 
patent  came  to  nought.  Wells  committed  suicide  in  1848,  Morion  died  of  apoplexy 
in  Xew  York  in  1468  and  Jackson  died  insane  in  1880  — sic  transit  gloria  mundi  r 
(H.  G.  Bigelow.)  U. 
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visible  iaipulse  of  the  heart,  the  pulpation  of  which,  like  the  i n vest ijiat ion 
of  the  vocal  freniitii.s  and  the  friction  sound  in  many  cti^os  of  j)ericarditis. 
pleuritis  nnd  peritonitis,  must  in  nian\'  respects  l»e  regarded  as  a  novelty. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  .«een  that  Diagnosis,  the  aim  of  ail 
practical  medical  research  at  the  sickbed,  and  the  basis  of  thoughtful 
treatment,  has  been  greath-  promoted  antl  facilitated  in  our  day.  The 
physician,  as  we  know,  must  be  at  each  instant  so  complete  a  master  of 
tins  art  —  and  often  under  wliat  conditions  !  —  that  he  is  able  tu  apply  it 
justuutly  and  oti'ectivelj.  By  tliis  facility,  and  the  treatment  founded 
thereupon,  the  practice  of  medicine^  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  degrade  it  into 
a  mere  trade,  rcmaina  and  will  remain  a  trae  and  genuine  arl ! 

4  8U£Q£BY. 

Siugery  has  alwa.v8  presented  in  ita  development  a  mncb  pleasanter 
picture  of  steady  progress  than  that  offered  bjr  medicine  proper,  for  its 
objects  and  its  practice  do  not  necessitate  tlie  illumination  of  dark  paths 
by  the  torch  of  theory,  which  diffuses  fkr  more  soot  than  light  Accord- 
ingly Chamisso  calls  surger}'  the  seeing  portion  of  the  healing  art  Thus 
too  the  surgery  of  our  century,  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the 
people  who  have  shared  in  its  development,  but  unaltered  by  the  opinions 
of  schools  and  their  often  varying  methods,  has  striven  vigorously  and 
steadily  after  a  perfection  based  upon  the  foundation  of  experience,  and 
for  principles  which  the  past,  and  particularly  the  1 8th  century,  had  taught. 
If  the  10th  century  opened  the  wa}'  for  the  checking  of  haemorrhage,  and 
established  this  art  in  its  scientific  position,  and  if  the  17th  century 
accomplished  the  same  results  in  the  simplification  and  impr^n  i  inent  of 
the  art  of  dressing  wounds  ;  if  too  the  IStli  ccntur}  *:ave  a  scientilic  eleva- 
tion, so  far  as  its  means  would  i)crniit,  to  both  these  methods,  so  in  our 
own  century  sur;jery  stands  upon  a  scientific  level  with  medicine  i»ro|)er, 
though  its  objects  are  far  more  accessible,  direct  and  comprehensil)le  than 
those  of  the  latter  science,  and  its  position  more  favorable,  so  that  its 
progress  has  been  almost  constant  and  uninterrupi<'d.  In  full  posst^sion 
of  the  results  of  a  normal,  surgical  and  topographical  auatumy,  almost 
perfect  in  its  development  (a  position  which  admits  of  both  boldness  and 
certainty  in  traitmeut),  it  has  likewise  been  able  to  utilize  in  an  emineoUy 
practical  way  the  acquisitions  of  pathological  anatomy,  applying  them  ss 
well  to  diagnosis  as  to  operative  and  therapeutic  aims.  Of  the  advances 
in  physiology  too,  and  in  the  branches  accessory  to  this  science,  it  has 
been  able  to  avail  itself,  without  becoming  a  servant  to  that  science  and 
its  methods.  Microscopic  pathological  anatomy  in  particular  haa  become 
of  extended  importance  in  surgical  knowledge  and  practice.  By  it^  above 
all,  our  knowledge  of  secondary  wound-diseases,  of  the  Ikte  of  the  seere* 
tions  of  wounds  and  their  effects  upon  the  organism,  of  the  character  of 
the  different  forms  of  tumors  and  their  methods  of  growth  and  diffosioo 
«tc.,  has  been  rendered  clearer,  and  thus  many  fruitfbl  fhcta  and  views 
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liiive  been  contributed  to  siirsrieal  treatment.    In  atitiition  to  ()l>s<:'rvati()ns 
in  pathological  anatomy,  numerous  investigations  relative  to  the  process 
of  healing,  pursued  upon  accidental  cases  or  upon  wounds  produced  exper- 
imentall}',  upon  operations  on  the  lower  animals  etc,  have  inured  to  the 
advantage  of  surgery.   Above  all  the  external  conditions  of  the  healing 
process  have  been  observed  more  attentively  than  in  the  entire  past,  and 
consequently  the  after-treatment  of  woands,  both  local  and  hygienic,  has 
been  brought  more  into  the  foreground.   Indeed  this  treatment^  as  the 
f^-entury  has  advanced,  has  become  more  and  more  carefhl,  particQlarly  in 
military  snrgeiy,  a  science  which,  as  ri'gards  its  methods  and  results,  has 
been  largely  transformed  by  the  improvements  mentioned,  by  the  better 
and  more  speedy  transportation  of  the  woundcnl  through  the  invention  of 
Oeorge  Stephenson  (1781-1 848),  and  Unalty  by  the  adoption  of  the 
barrack-system  and  the  plan  of  distributing  the  wounded  in  numerous 
depots.  Above  all  amputations,  so  fVequent  at  an  earlier  date,  have  largely 
disappeared  an(}  military  surgery,  as  well  as  hospital  and  civil  surgery, 
has  inclined  rather  to  the  preservation  of  wounded  parts  and  members, 
than  to  their  removal.   Thus  has  grown  up  to  the  scientiHc  and  rational, 
so-called  conservative  surgery  of  our  century.    Its  establishment  has 
been  greatl}*  aided  by  the  science  of  statistics,  which  is  of  more  decided 
importance  in  surgery  than  in  medicine,  bemuse  the  relations  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  former  nrc  more  miiforfii  niul  tnore  readily  inspected  tlmn 
thosi^  of  medicine.    A  charac-lrristic  stamp  has  \tvvii  iiiiprossed  upon  the 
surticry  of  our  century  by  the  Itold  antl  somewliat  uiu  xpectedly  successful 
practice  of  nseeral  surirery.  i.  e.  the  surger\-  of  the  cavities  of  the  ixid}', 
from  the  ligation  o!"  tlu-  L'lvat  internal  vessels  to  the  c\tir|):ii ion  of  ovarian 
tuiiiurs.  the  spleen,  kitliieys,  larynx  etc..  a  j)raetiec  which  coiiUusls  strongly 
with  that  of  earlier  surgery,  which  wub,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  surger}' 
ol"  the  outer  membors.  if  such  an  expression  is  pernii>sil»]e/    In  accordance 
with  this  eonscrvalive  tendency  of  surgery,  resections  and  decapitations 
Cto  which  the  invention  of  the  chain-saw  bv  James  Jetl'rav  in  1800  gave 
an  impulse),  rather  than  the  earlier  amputations  and  exarticulations,  have 
been  cultivated,  and  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned  this  practice  was  also 
introduced  into  military  surgery  by  Bemhard  von  Langenbeck,  Stromeyer 
and  Bsmarcb.  To  resection  was  added  the  osteotomy  of  Bernbard  von 
Heine  (1800-1846)  and  A.  Ma3*er  in  Wiirzburg,  and  the  so-called  sub- 
cutaneous  osteotomy  of  B.  Langenbeck  (1854  ),  performed  by  means  of  a 
drill  and  saw.    Another  f^reat  advance  was  the  subcutaneous  tenotomy 

1.  MuL'li  extravaaniirp  bcnn  displnycil  on  this  stibj«Tt.  and  pai ticniarly  5n 
Germany  less  attention  has  been  devoteU  not'iufrequently  to  tiie  tinal  result  than 
to  the  temporary  success  In  the  operation.  But  operatlotia  should  he  only  the 
means  of  restoring  health,  nut  simple  measures  for  self^affgrandizeinent,  and  the 
l>erniai)encp  of  the  success  shoulil  l>r  luokcil  to  more  fn'fjttcntly  \]\-\'.}  is  often  the 
case.  [In  the  United  States  too  the  well-known  formula  "  Tiie  optTRtion  was 
eutiruiy  succe^isful,  but  the  patient  —  died'*  meets  the  eye  more  frequently  than 
•Is  beeoitting  in  a  humane  profession.] 
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introduced  pei  mancntly  into  8urger\'  by  Stroraeyer,  who  performed  his  Hret 
operation  of  this  nature  in  1831.    Wo  should  also  mention  the  iuii>i..\e- 
ment  in  plastic  operations,  among  which  should  be  counted  the  operation 
of  osteoplasty  intmdnced  by  B.  Langenbeck  in  1850.    Tlie  operuiiuns 
mentioned,  and  other  operative  methods,  some  of  them  tedious  and  diffi- 
cult, were  certainly  griully  facilitated,  in  fact  ahiiu&i  t uiiiiitioned.  by  tbe 
discovery  of  the  amesthetic  effects  of  ether  and  chloroform,  one  of  the 
most  beneficent  discoveries  ever  made.    The  rapid  operations  of  an  earli.  r 
date  now  disappeared,  and  insteatl  oi"  rapidity  of  metliod.  the  !»ecuritv  of 
the  patient  and  the  certainty  of  success  were  now  demaruied.     I'ain  was 
no  longer  the  occasion  for  an  avoidance  of  more  tedious.  l)ut  safer  methods 
of  pnxjcdure.    Another  advance  in  surgery,  not  so  beneficent,  however,  in 
its  results,  was  the  rubber  bandage  of  Esmarch,  introduced  in  1873  for  tie 
production  of  artificial  anaemia.    This  invention,  which,  like  alm..^t  n.\ 
great  inventions,  was  preceded  by  individual,  though  not  methodical  exper- 
iments, was  anticipated  by  the  revival  of  arterial  torsion  (Amub^i, 
Thierry,  Velpeau,  and  Fricke,  all  in  the  same  jear  1829),  by  more  rapid 
methods  of  ligation,  by  compression  and  aplatissement,  suture,  acupunct- 
ure, galvano*paiictore,  injection  etc.,  all  of  which  combined  to  give  to  the 
aurgeon  the  oontiol  of  bleedtog  vessels.   Pain  and  hiemorrbage,  tbe 
greatest  antagonists  of  the  hnmanely  tbonghtftol  and  sensitive  surgeon, 
by  the  two  methods  mentioned  wens  not«  indeed,  pot  entirely  out  of  con- 
sideration, bat  assumed  in  operative  methods  the  position  of  only  inci- 
dental foctors.  The  local  annsthesia  of  BenJ.  W.  Richardson  ri866)  also 
serves  to  control  pain,  while  ^crasement,  brought  forwatd  by  E.  Chassaigoac 
(1858),  and  the  use  of  the  galvano-cauter}*  introduced  by  A.  Th.  Sliddel- 
dorptr  in  1854,  are  directed  against  htemorrhage.  On  the  other  band,  tbe 
actual  cautery,  the  moxa  etc.  faded  from  sight  more  and  more,  to  be 
replaced  in  many  respects  b^^  electrolysis,  introduced  by  N^aton  (18$4), 
and  tbe  massage  of  Mezger. 

Among  the  operative  procedures  of  permanent  value.  Lithotripsy,  ao 
operation  known  even  to  the  Byzantine  physicuins,  and  for  which  instni- 
ments  were  invented  by  Sanctorlus,  was  practised  by  Antonio  Ciucci  of 
Arezzo  in  the  17tb  century,  but  its  permanent  introduction  into  practice 
was  due  to  Gruithuisen,  Civiale  (1820),  Heurteloup,  Leroy  d*£tiolles  and 
B.  Stilling.^  Orthopedic  surgery,  or  subcutaneous  tenotomy,  was  intro* 
duced  by  Delpech  in  1816,  bnt  It  was  first  practised  systematically  by  L. 
Stiomeyer  (1831),  and  popularized  in  France  particularly  by  Jules  Gn^rio, 
although  Sir  Astiey  Cooper  and  Dupuytren,  by  their  division  of  the  fascic 
and  muscles,  had  suggrated  tbe  principled  of  this  branch.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  so-called  "Heilgj-mnastik"  of  Ling,  the  *<Streckcuren*'  of  Jsc 

1.  In  tliis  coimotUiti  the  "  Llthotiity  by  n  SJngle  Operation  ",  lntro<luce«t  U>  tin'  pro- 
fcHsion  l>y  I'lcf.  Tl»>niy  .1.  Biir^lnw  of  Boston  iu  187m.  deserves  notice  a"  an 
improvement  lias  met  witii  prompt  and  deserved  recognition  by  surgeoc^ 

both  at  home  and  abroad.  II. 
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von  Hein«  etc.  hav«  proved  to  be  of  merely  ephemeral  imporUnoe.  Neu- 
rotomy and  neurectomy  were  studied  as  special  methods  by  Schuh,  A. 
Wemher,  Nussbaum  (nerve>stretchiog»  1872)  and  others,  and  the  cavity  of 
the  larynx  was  rendered  acoeasible  to  surgical  treatment  by  Bruns.  An 
advance  of  the  most  humaue  importance  is  found  in  the  improvement  of 
the  operation  for  vesioo-vaginal  fistula  by  Jobert  de  Lamballe  (1852), 
by  the  late  Oustave  8imon»  Boseman  and  others,  as  the  result  of  which 
success  in  the  operation  is  the  rule  instead  of  the  exceptjpn,  as  was  the 
case  before  their  day.*  Even  the  greatest  operative  procedures,  like  ovari- 
otomy, by  the  aid  of  improved  methods  and  more  modem  principles  of 
after-treatment,  have  been  conducted  to  success  by  Speooer  Wells  (in  1877 
he  had  performed  ovariotomy  800  times),  Koeberld  and  others.  On  the 
other  hand,  ligation  of  the  great  vessels,  which  was  frequently  undertaken 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  particularly  during  the  study  of  the  col* 
lateral  circulation,  is  now  abandoned. 

The  use  of  animal  fibres,  e.  g.  catgut,  for  sutures,  introduced  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  and  Philip  Syng  Physick,'  the  suture  with  Carlsbad  needles 
and  the  lead  suture*  of  Bieffenbach  in  operations  npon  the  palate,  the 
silver  wire  suture  of  J.  Marion  Sims  (1857),  the  iron>wire  suture  of 
Simpson  (1859),  the  horse-hair  suture  of  Simon  etc,  are  some  of  the 
novelties  in  the  suture  line  introduced  into  surgical  practice.  Collodion* 
was  employed  in  efl^ecting  sutures  by  B.  von  Langenbeck  and  Burow, 
the  so^Ued  serres-fines  were  recommended  by  Vidal  (1849),  and  the 
•early  removal  of  sutures  was  revived  by  Bruns.  Finally  the  antiseptic 
method  has  recently  found  a  special  application  even  to  the  material 
of  ligatures. 

As  regards  bandages,  the  introduction  of  plaster  of  Paris  by  Larrey, 
(1824),  Eaton,^  C.  A.  F.  Kluge  and  Bieffenbach  (the  principles  for  its 
employment  were  set  forth  by  F.  L.  Froriep  as  early  as  1817),  at  first 
attracted  little  attention  in  general  practice,  until  the  Dutchman  A. 
Mathijsen  '(1805-1878,  died  in  Hanover)  brought  forward  In  1852  the  use 


1.  Vidal  de  Cassis  as  late  ss  1839  declared :  "1  do  not  believe  that  tliere  exists  in  tlie 

science  of  siirpen,-  a  well  rxtithenticated  complete  ouic  of  vcsit  o-vncinal  fistula". 
The  procedure  of  Jobert  de  Lamballe  has  been  uliiM^Ht  »'iitirely  superseded  by 
that  of  J.  Mariuu  :Siu3  and  its  modifications.  Sims  b  iiu  thod  was  published  in 
185'i,  and  tlie  "button  suture"  modiflcRtion  of  Nathan  Bovemsn  whs  brought 
forward  in  lH.j6.   Simon's  work  appeared  in  1854.  U. 

2.  Dr.  Physick  used  strips  of  French  kid.  II. 

3.  The  subject  of  metallic  liiiatiires  was  studied  by  Dr.  il  S.  Ix'vert  of  Mol>iIe, 

Alabama,  while  a  student  under  Dr.  Physick  iu  Philadelphia,  and  his  conclusion 
as  to  their  innocuous  chamcter  was  published  in  the  Ameriean  Journal  of  the 
Medieal  Sciences  in  18S9.  Dr.  Warren  Stone  of  New  Orleans  Is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  to  apply  a  wire  llj^ature  to  a  human  artery  in  H. 

4.  Collwllofi  was  first  ai>i>lie<l  to  surpir-ul  jmrposes  by  Mr.  J.  Parker  Maynard,  a 

student  of  niedictue  in  liost4>n,  in  1847.  11. 

5.  Eaton  was  the  English  consul  at  Uassora  and  auUior  of  '  A  .Survey  of  the  Turkish 

Empire**,  London  1796.  U. 
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of  the  g3'p8um  bandage.  After  thie  the  plaater  bandage  was  emplojeii 
entirely  too  extensively  until  recently,  when  enrgeone  are  beginning  to 
avoid  it.  It  was  alwaj'a  actively  opposed  by  Stroraeyer.  The  s^tch 
bandage  introdnoed  by  Louie  Jac.  Sentin  (1793-1863)  of  Nivellea  in  1840^ 
like  the  gatta  percba  bandage  of  Uytterhoeven  in  1851  and  the  water- 
glass  bandage  of  A.  Mltscherlich,  was  nevei'  so  generally  employed*  Bon- 
net introduced  wire-splints,  others  adopted  metal  splints  ete.,  as  the  sup> 
port  for  the  dressings. 

In  the  treatment  of  wounds,  while  the  greatest  cleanliness  and  oen- 
stant  ventilation  occup}'  the  first  place,  permanent  cold  irrigation  wa» 
brought  forward  by  Rognetta,  A.  Berard  Velpeau  and  others,  instead  of 
the  cold  dressings,  which  required  constant  change.  On  the  other  hand, 
B.  von  Langenl)i'ck  (born  1810)  proposed  permanent  baths  of  warm  water 
for  the  extensive  wounds  of  amputation.  Ttie  most  attention  and  the 
most  exteudc<l  approval,  however,  have  been  aroused  by  the  anli^ept it- 
dressings  of  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  first  of  Glasgow,  then  in  Edinbui-gh.  in 
1869  the  snei  -sor  of  >ynu'  and  since  1877  jtrofessor  in  King's  College. 
London.  Thi-^  dressing  is  based  ujx)!!  the  emplo3'ment  of  carbolic  acid 
discovered  In  lounge  in  1S34.  It  has  awakened  in  Germany,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  the  parlies  known  as  Anlisseptists  and  Aseptists.  By  the  aid 
of  Wells's  (  ?)  aniFsthesla.  Lister's  dressing  and  Esmarch's  luindugi .  iIjc 
surger}'  of  our  century  is  able  to  conduct  operations  to  a  successful  termi- 
nation without  pain,  without  suppuration  and  without  blee<ling  —  a  result 
never  heretofore  accomplished,  and  indeed  scarce!}'  thought  possible. 

That  a  large  number  of  new  operative  methods  and  nnmerons  iraproTe' 
ments  in  the  instrumental  apparatus  of  our  highly  dcvcluped  surgery  and 
surgical  technics  have  appeared,  is  a  matter  of  conrse. 

Many  forms  of  disease  have  been  better  differentiated,  and  new  forms 
discovered  or  rediscovered. 

Among  the  individual  departments  of  surgical  science,  general  sor- 
geiy  and  the  theory  of  tumors  have  certainly  in  our  century  experienced 
the  most  extensive  and  fiindamental  changes  and  advances.  Next  to  tiiese 
we  may  rank  military*  suigery,  with  the  railroad  transportation  of  the 
wounded  after  the  American  example,  the  barrack-system,  also  first  exteo- 
sively  used  in  America  and  the  decisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention, 
brought  into  existence  by  Henri  Dunnnt  in  IH$4. 

In  our  day,  however,  ophthalmology,  otology  and  dentistry  have 
detached  themselves  from  general  surgery  still  more  than  heretofore,  so- 
that  these  branches  are  studied  and  practised  as  entirely  distinct  depart- 
ments. Although  too  modern  specialism  has  developed  least  in  the  direct 
line  of  surgery,  yet  specialists  in  surgery  taken  from  the  ranks  of 
thoroughly  educated  physicians  (in  place  of  tlie  half  educated  sun!e<»ns 
of  an  earlier  day)  could  certaiidy  only  elevate  the  art  of  operative  siirjci  v 
which,  in  contrast  to  the  past,  is  involved,  on  the  whole,  but  little  in  general 
practice.    For  surger)',  besides  natural  gifts,  demands  in  particular  more 
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spocUdy  teehnicftl  knowledge,  edueation  and  dexterity,  than  the  average 
overbnidened  general  practitioner  in  Germany  can  aoqnire. 

If  aoigeij  has  aooordin^j  gained  infinitely  in  the  intensity  of  its 
ecientllic  stadj,  the  operative  practice  of  smgeiy  has  lost  its  extensive 
cultivation  i^  our  oentnr}*,  since  even  in  periods  of  war  it  is  almost  excla- 
aively  the  ooryphsi  of  surgeiy  who  have  opportunity  to  gather  operative 
experience.  Hence  it  resnlts  that  eminent  saigical  practitioners,  partlcn- 
<  larly  operative  suigeons,  of  whom  there  were  not  a  l^w  among  the  surgeons 
of  the  olden  time,  ha%*e  become  at  the  present  day  almost  a  rarity. 

This  «tate  of  sffkiTS  is  evidently  also  partially  a  result  of  the  extremely  antiquated 
methodt  of  inatroction  in  the  theory  of  operatione  which  prevaili  almoit  eTerjwhere, 
accordinx  to  which  the  itudent  can  on\y  excepdonally  learn  by  actnal  practice  how 

to  open  a  furiincle  or  nn  abscej's,  while  operative  practice  on  the  cadaver,  which 
occasionally  bores  even  the  teacher,  likewi.sp  awiikeiis  no  interest  in  the  pupil,  and 
^ivQs  exercise  to  no  skill  other  than  that  of  mechanical  cnttinf;  and  sawing,  a  prac- 
tice the  taste  for  which  has  been  already  exhausted  by  anatomical  dissections.  All 
exercises  upon  the  Ymnf,  body,  indeed  every  imitation  of  practice  upon  the  living, 
are  lacking,  and  prominently  among  these  the  practice  of  venesection.^.  Yet  these 
examples  of  actual  practice  might  readily  be  exhibited,  if— with  few  exceptions— old 
habits  and  conveniefice  <lid  not  oppose  the  custom  and  permit  nothinj:  more  to  be 
done  th:\n  ha'l  been  <lunf  by  our  forefiithers,  and  if  a  pupil  was  not  loooked  npon  as 
a  trouhl«  >fHnc  adjunct  to  the  position  of  teacher.  But  from  mere  ohservation  no  one 
can  acquire  presence  of  mind  and  dexterity,  as  DieReubach  especially  has  empba* 
wzed,  and  that  the  practising  physician,  In  the  absence  of  these  qnelities,  often  suffers 
injury  in  his  whole  subsequent  career,  is  frequently  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  his 
almost  entirely  theoretical  instruction. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century 


who  naturalized  patbological  anatomy  in  modern  surgorj-  and  have  ever 
been  distinguislied  as  surgeons  by  their  fertility  of  invention,  dexterity  in 
operating,  eloquence  in  demonstration,  excellence  in  observation  and  skill 
in  determining  the  indications  of  the  case,  but  in  a  less  degree  for  tbeir 
after-treatment,  were  the  recognized  leaders  in  surgery.  The  foundation 
of  this  preponderance  was  laid  by  the  lal)orB  of  the  great  Desault,  and 
upon  tiiis  foundation  his  successors  oontinued  to  build.  From  the  school 
of  Desault  descended  the  barber-surgeon 

Alexis  Boyer  (1757-1833),  of  Uzerches  in  LimousiD, 

made  a  bartm  by  X:ipoleon,  and  an  eminent  tea«dier  and  surjrienl  author,  who  did 
not  neulect  the  advance-ii  innde  by  fort'i  'n  unthoritieH.  lie  was  a  professor  in  the 
Cbarite,  first  surgeon  of  the  emperor  una  auiiior  of  a  worli  in  eleven  volumes  entitled 
"  Traill  des  maladies  chirurKicales  et  des  operations,  qui  lenr  conviennent",  Paris, 
1814-26,  which  survived  numerous  editions — the  fiflh  edited  by  his  son  Philippe— and 
several  translations.'  Boyer  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  extreme  soberness  and  of  the 
most  careful  observation.   He  laid  threat  weight  upon  the  after-treatment,  and  in 

1.  Consult  "J.  II.  Haas,  "Xeue  Mcthode  der  OperationsUbungen  aii  Leicheu",  1867. 
3.  It  was  partially  translated  by  our  own  countryman,  the  eminent  surgeon  Alexander 
Uodgdon  i^tevens  (l7S9-lsao),  and  published  1815-1828.  U. 
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operating  placed  more  importance  upon  the  tiafe  emplojnent  of  the  means  alreadj 

possessed,  than  upon  boldoeu  and  the  invention  of  new  methods. 

Before  and  contemporarv  with  him,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  lived  the  following  eminent  representatives  of  French  surgerj-  :• 
Jos.  Franyois  Louis  ])oschua)i)S  (1710-1824)  of  Chartres.  surgeon  to  the 
C'liarit('\  who,  among  other  things,  advocated  resection  in  cases  of  compli- 
cated fractures;  Pierre  Lassus  (1741-1807),  professor  in  the  Kcolc  dr 
Saute  (Ti'uile  ('l<'tmentaire  de  medecine  opi-ratoire,  2  vols.,  1794»:  Desault  s 
successor,  Philippe  Jos.  Pelletai]'  (1747-1829).  teacher  in  the  Kcole 
pratique,  the  College  de  Chirurgie  and  the  Hotel-Dieu  (removed  with  A. 
Dubois  in  1828),  author  of  a  "Clinique  chirurgieule  etc.";  Pelletan  s  assistant 
in  the  IlAtel-Dien.  IJruno  Giraud  (died  1811)  of  Dampierre,  and  finally 
Lallement  (died  IHoO),  chief  surgeon  of  the  Salpc  tri^re. 

The  ''Vitalisf 

BaLTUASar  Antuelme  Ricuerand  (1779-1840)  of  Bellay  in  Ain, 
made  a  baroa  like  Boyer,  was  professor  of  surgery  in  Paris  and  a  rival 
of  Dapuytren,  though  far  behind  him  in  ability.  Hia  cfaaTaeter  suffered 
so  greatly  ftom  ambition  and  vanitj  that,  quite  in  contrast  with  his  snr* 
gieal  contemporaries,  he  showed  himself  often  dogmatio  and  ungrateful. 
By  this  conduct  he  seriously  injured  the  iofluence  of  his  scientific  activity, 
and,  in  spite  of  constant  restlessness  and  brilliant  natural  gifts,  he  was 
never  able  to  obtain  permanent  popularity.  Richerand  also  advocated 
better  after  treatment.  His  "Nosographie  et  th^rapeutiqne  chiruigicales'^ 
3  vols.,  1805-6,  was  a  famous  work  in  its  day. 

The  third  surgeon  honored  with  the  rank  of  baron  under  the  empire, 
Jean  Dominique  Labrxt  (17b6~1842)  of  Bauddan  in  the  departmeot 
of  Hautes  Pyr<^n^,  Surgeon-in-chief  to  la  grande  armc'e,  was  recognized 
and  admired  above  all  Others,  as  well  for  his  character  —  Napoleon  1.,  who, 
like  Bismarck,  had  great  respect  fbr  surgery,  but  less  for  medicine,  called 
him  the  most  virtuous  of  men  —  as  for  his  services  to  surgery.  As 
Napoleon,  in  spite  of  his  constant  wars^  was  able  to  accomplish  noble  work 
in  the  departments  of  administration  and  justice,  so  Larrey,  notwith- 
standing his  continual  campaigns,  found  leisure  to  write  a  large  number  of 
important  works.  In  character  he  was  good-natured,  eternally  busy  aod 
full  of  philanthropy  and  self-sacrifice. 

Larrey  hurl  .'itmlio-l  in  Toulouse  urider  du;  direction  of  his  uncle  Aloxis  Larrey,  and 
in  1787  was  nppoititcd  a  n;ivy-stirjieon.  This  jtosittiiti,  liowt-ver,  he  <:Mve  up  in  urder 
to  continue  his  education  in  Paria  for  H  years  under  l>esault.  In  the  ^ear  I7i»2  ne 
joined  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  nnd  on  this  occasion  invented  the  lO'Called  "aoibulaneeB 
Tolnotes".  For  the  next  22  yean,  until  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Lnrrey  continued  to 
•hnre  in  the  cnmpaiiena  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  participating  in  60  icrent  baulct 

1.  Lassus  and  Pelletan  uuule  the  j>ost  ntuiU'Ui  upon  tiie  body  of  LouU  XVII,  as  tlie 
records  prove,  and  found  the  cause  of  his  death  to  be  noKleet  or  serophulotis. 
Felletan  took  the  heait  liome  with  him,  but  it  was  stolen  by  his  pupil  Tillos  and 
nover  returned  to  )iim  until  tlie  death  of  the  purloiner  in  1S17.  It  was  tiiea 

entombed  iu  bt.  Denis. 
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«nd  400  en;;a;(einents,  during  which  h«  wu  himaelf  woDnd«d  three  timu.  He  died  in 
Lyons  while  on  ft  tear  of  inspection.  The  Bonrhons  left  him  in  hit  position  as  well 
«S  his  offices,  fttid  after  his  death  three  Rtntues  to  hh  memory  were  erected  in  France. 

—  His  chief  works  were  entitled:  "Dissertation  f>ur  ks  ampntations  dos  membres 
j\  1r  Kmit:-  des  coups  de  feu  etc.";  "Relation  historique  et  chinirizlcalc  de  1'  expedi- 
tion de  1  jirmee  d'  Orient  en  E>ijpte  et  en  Sjrie'*;  "  Memoires  de  niedecine  roiiitaire 
■9t  eampagnes" ;  "Recnetl  de  m^moires  de  chirurgie" ;  "Cliniqae  ehirurjeieale  exercle 
particnlidrement  dans  les  camps  et  les  hOpitaox  mtlitatres  depnis  1792  josqu*  en 
1829";  "M^moires**  on  yellow  fercr  and  cholera,  on  penetrating  wounds  of  the  choBt 
etc    Hi?  son  Hippol.vte  !iarrcy  is  also  a  member  of  the  Academic  de  ll^decine  and 

an  eminent  surgeon  still  living  in  Paris. 

Larrey  was  as  oiiiinent  a  surgeon  as  lie  was  experienced  as  an  operatoc. 
Amoiii;  other  operations  lie  performed  disarticulation  of  the  hip-joint 
(already  practised  twice  on  the  same  person  by  the  Surgeon  La  Croix  of 
Orleans  in  1748).  and  executed  200  amputations  in  a  single  day.  He  was 
too  the  chiel' advocate  of  jiriniary  amputations' etc.  A  wonderful  organizci' 
in  affairs  pertaining  to  njilitary  surgery,  and  a  liuniane  and  indefatigable 
physician,  he  was  idolized  by  the  soldiers  uud  honored  l)y  Napoleon  and 
most  of  the  French  surgeons.  He  was  likewise  the  medical  witness  of 
tbe  most  famous  epoch  of  French  history  !  Larrey  still  held  the  moxa  in 
greftt  esteem  and  called  it  bis  ''bonne  amie",  while  be  was  also  partial  to 
cold  drawioga. 

None  of  the  nnmerous  military  surgeons  of  this  epoch  rivalled  Larrey  in  repnta- 
4ion.   Next  to  him,  besides  Percy,  who  has  been  mentioned  before,  stood  perhaps: 

Baron  Nicolas  Heurteloup  (1750-1812)  of  Toars;  IjOnis  Seb.  Saucerotte  (1741-1814) 
of  I.utievillf,  who  revived  tlif  theory  of  contre-cotip.  lirnuirht  forward  bv  Paid 
Aiiiitiarin  in  lijT  t  ;  Josp)di  Noel  (  1  7 ROM),  professor  at  the  \'aI-(ie-Gr;"iee  and  ttien 
in  .StrHssi)urg;  lioizoi  and  Benezecli,  whose  place  was  taken  by  Larrey;  Dupontj 
Thomassin;  Lagresie;  Etienne  Billard  Sr.  (1730-1808);  Mathien  Laurent  Michel 
Hanne  (1734^1806),  who  wrote  a  famous  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  houes;  N.  P. 
Gilbert  (1751-1814);  Pierre  Duret  (]745~1H25).  who  was  the  first  surgeon  after  Littre 
to  Hiirce««?fiiliy  perform  the  operation  for  the  formation  of  an  artificial  nnn«:  Pierre 
IjOuis  Delapurte  { 177:{~1H5;? who,  after  Abernelhy.  tied  the  external  iliac  artery; 
.-J.  A.  Fieury  (1758-1835),  not  lo  be  confounded  with  the  bydropathist  L.  J.  D.  Fleury, 
who  with  Labanski  introdaced  the  Priessnits  treatment  into  France  and  gave  it  a 
rational  form ;  and  others. 

The  most  brilliant  and  fortunate  French  surgeon  of  oar  centnij, 
equally  famous  as  a  keen  diagnostician,  bold  and  dexterous  operator,  fluent 
and  untiring  cliniciaa  and  teacher,  a  physician  cautious  in  his  after-treat- 
ment, a  master  and  yet  prudent  in  bis  determiDation  of  tbe  indicatlofia, . 

'AQ  enlightened  physiologist,  well-versed  in  normal  and  pathological 
anatomy  —  in  a  word  a  man  endowed  with  rare  gifts  for  his  profession, 
was  unquestionably  tbe  baron 

Gi'ir-LAj'ME  DuPUYTREN  (1777-1835)  of  Pierre-Buffi^re  in  the  depart* 
mentof  Haute  Vienne,  who  in  1815  became  the  successor  of  Pellet ;in  Tbe 
professor  of  operative  surgeiy  and  physician-in-chief  of  the  Uotei-DieU) 
he  maintained  until  his  death  tho  predominan(  e  of  French  surgery,  and 

-collected  and  instructed  an  immense  number  of  talented  pupils,  not  only 
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from  France,  but  also  fVom  foreign  lands  and  particalarly  from  Germany 
In  his  day  be  rendered  special  service  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject 
of  fractures  (particularly  complicated  fractures)  and  dislocations  and  their 
treatment,  to  that  of  the  subcutaneous  division  of  muacles  and  the  resec- 
tion of  the  facial  bones,  both  of  which  operations  he  was  the  first  to  per- 
form ;  to  the  explanation  of  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins,  the  theory 
of  cysts,  enterotomy.  the  subject  <»f  amputation  etc.    It  wns  tlirough  his 
labors  that  palhoiofiical  anatomy  wns  first  utilized  in  surgery,  and  he  intro- 
duced tlu'  division  of  tumors  (according  to  the  simple  macroscopic  view) 
into  homu  nphistic  tumors,  i.  p,  those  corresponding  to  tiie  normal  tissues^ 
and  heteroplastic,  or  those  depending  upon  abnormal  tissue- formation. 

Dopuytren  was  the  son  of  a  poor  law3  er,  and,  likp  many  other  of  the  famoas. 
French  surgeons,  beginnini:  life  in  wnnt.  he  studied  in  poverty  nnd  died  in  wfri!th 
At  the  age  of  three  years  he  was  stolen  by  a  wealtiiy  lady  of  Toulouise,  who  »a* 
efaarmed  by  his  eminent  beauty.    His  father,  indeed,  brought  htm  home  acain,  but 
at  the  age  of  twelve  delivered  him  to  an  offieer»  who  took  him  with  him  to  Paris  ia 
order  to  hav«  Mm  educated.   After  the  completion  of  his  preliminary  education,  be 
was  encouraged  to  study  medicine  by  Thouret,  who.  as  we  have  already  Feerr  Iritro- 
(Inerd  vaccination  into  France,  and  by  his  uncle,  the  famous  Girondist,  Verirr  .aud. 
Poor  IIS  he  was,  Saint  Simon  thouirht  he  mi<:ht  hnd  in  him  a  follower,  but  was  dis- 
appointed in  his  expectations.    Dupuytren  devoted  himself  at  once  with  ferrent 
seal  to  anatomy,  and  as  early  as  his  eiiehteenih  year  was  given  the  position  of 
prosector.    In  1801  he  was  made  demonstrator  of  atiatoiny  In  pl.ice  of  A.  M.  T. 
Dumeril.  and  in  this  position  he  laid  the  foundation  ot  the  famous  Musee  Dupuytren. 
He  also  devoted  attention  t'l  phj'siolo^y,  and  founded  in  I >03  tiie  short-lived  Social? 
Anatomique.    At  the  same  time  he  applied  for  the  position  of  a  surgeon  of  the 
second  class  in  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  and  under  the  protection  of  Bojer  won  the  place  in 
in  opposition  to  Rous,  Tartra,  Hedeloffer  and  Maygrier.  With  the  same  perseverance 
which  he  had  heretofore  diaplayed  in  the  study  of  anatomy  be  now  devoted  bimielf 
to  surcery.    In  1808  he  was  appointed  adjunct  superior  surgeon  to  the  II»*tel-Dieu, 
and  in  1SI2  profesKor  of  operative  .surgery,  in  opposition  to  Rou.v,  MnrjopTn  and 
'l  artra.    Three  yearn  laier  he  wa.s  appointed  hrst  surgeon  ot  tWia  hospital,  and  he 
continued  to  hold  this  poiiition.  with  constantly  increasinu  reputation,  until  the  tine 
of  his  death.   In  spite  of  his  enormoos  activity  in  the  H&teUDieu  — in  the  year  lt4it 
he  had  the  charge  of  2AaSl  patients,  j{68  of  whom  lit-  operated  upon,  to  ^ny  nothint;  of 
the  treatment  of  178  cases  of  fracture  and  dislocation,  and  the  opening  of  30<l 
abi*ep«<»ps  —  and  hi?  didac  tic  I'^cture-*.  to  which  he  devoted  three  hours  n  day.  he  yet 
attended  to  a  private  prat  iice  wliicli  extended  ail  over  France,  t-o  that  he  tinaily  deviwd 
in  his  will  a  furtune  of  4-7  millions  of  francs,  and  was  nble  to  offer  the  exiled 
Charles  X.  another  million.   Before  his  death,  in  nddition  to  other  legacies,  he  tMft 
200,000  francs  to  establish  a  chair  of  patholoiEical  anatomy,  to  whit  h  he  nominstfd 
Cruvcilhier,    This  Iciracy.  however,  was  su^isequently  devoted  to  the  estnblishmf-nt 
of  til'"  nnHtomicul  mu«etim  which  horirs   Dupnytren  s  nnine.     In  the  year  IK^^ 
Dupii)  tr^  n  was  visited  by  a  ^li;:llt  stroke  of  apoplexy.    He  then  made  a  vitvt  to 
Italy,  where  he  was  treated  like  a  pruice,  and  pahsequently  attended  several  bsiliisfr 
resiorls,  without,  however,  giving  up  his  duties  in  the  Hotel- Dieu.   Two  3 ears  after 
this  attack  he  died  of  empyema.    He  had  intended  t>>  \»-  ojn  rnt'-d  upon  by  Sanson, 
but  finally  refused  the  operation,  snyinj:  that  since  death  was  inevit;ililf  he  wouIJ 
rather  die  at  the  hand-  (>f  Cod  than  of  man.    His  funeral  obsequies  were  xhc-f  "> 
prince.  —  liis  chief  wori\s  were:   "  Le«,on8  orales  de  clinique  cbirurgicaie  times  a 
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rH<^tel-Dica  d«  P^wit,  «ditad  by  Briem  d«  Boitnont  snd  Baek,  «&d  tolwequently  hy 
the  former  and  Marx;  Tnatib  tb^oriqae  et  prttiqae  d«t  blenurM  par  armes  de- 
gaem'*,  adilad  by  A.  Paillard  and  Marx,  with  varions  "M4moiT»s'\ 

Dapaytren,  'The  Nftpoleoii  of  Surgery",  possewed  great  ambition,  and 
drew  apon  bimaelf  the  enmity  of  many  by  his  persecution  of  everyone 

who  might  in  any  way  become  bis  rival. 

Contemporary  with  him,  and  hia  rival  in  ability  though  not  in  fortune 

and  brilliant  characteristics,  wns 

Jacqi  ks  Matih  rin  Deli-ech  (1777-1832)  of  Toulouse,  the  first 
strictly  scientific  student  and  cultivator  of  orthop.Tdic  surgery  in  Franco. 
In  the  latter  capacity  he  performed  in  1810  the  first  subcutaneous  tenotomy 
of  tlie  tendo  Aiihillis.  He  was  iikewiae  the  pioneer  of  autoplastic  surgery 
in  France. 

Delp*'cli  stut^ted  in  hif»  nntivp  city  and  was  a  pupil  of  Alfxis  Larrey,  thou;:li  he 
received  liis  doctor's  de^free  in  Montpellier.  To  enlarge  his  educHtion  he  went  lo 
Paris,  where  he  taught  by  day  and  devoted  his  nights  to  privHte  study  under  the 
pressnre  of  many  privations.  In  Idl'i  be  was  appointed  a  professor  in  Montpellier, 
where  he  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  a  large  orthopapdic  institute,  in  wbicb,  sofer 
as  his  other  professional  duties  would  permit,  be  devoted  himself  to  this  new  depart- 
ment of  siir'jirnl  practice.  While  on  his  way  to  thi^  inslitiuliin,  he,  us  well  as 
•bis  coachman,  was  shot  by  a  patient  upon  whom  he  had  operated  lor  varicutele, 
and  who  tboofcht  that  through  Delpech's  indiscretion  he  was  prevented  from  contract* 
ing  marriage.  The  bodien  of  both  vtettms  were  dragged  by  the  friielitened  horiies  to 
(he  gates  of  the  institute.  Delpech's  chief  works  were  entitled:  "Memoire  sur  la 
complication  des  plaies  ct  des  uIc^re8  connue  Ron«;  Ic  nom  de  pourriture  d'  hopital", 
1815;  '*Chirorgie  chnique  de  Montpellier",  lb2a-28;  "De  1'  orthomorpbie "  etc., 
1629. 

A  surgeon  of  uo  less  reputation  and  no  less  merit,  famous  as  a  dex- 
terous and  rapid  operator,  was 

PuiLiBERT  Jos.  Roux  (1780-1854),  of  Auxcrrc,  Dupuylren  a  successor 
iu  I  la  Hotel-Oieu. 

His  labors  on  the  subject  of  resections,  particularly  resection  of  the  elbow-joint,  < 
and  on  that  of  staphylorraphy  and  plastic  sur^iery,  were  of  especial  importance. 

Jacques  Lisfka.xc  (1790-1847),  of  Saint  Martin,  physician  to  the 
Hopital  de  la  I'itit', 

was  the  first  lo  apply  physical  investigation  to  surgery,  and  to  assume,  and  strive  to 
secore  for  this  seienee  complete  precision.   He  invented  new  methods  for  dicariica- 

lation  of  tbe  shoulder(in  conjunction  with  Cbampesme,  i  for  amputation  between 
the  tarsus  and  metatarsuji.  which  had  been  performed  by  Willinm  Hey  in  \^0'S 
(thouich  not  brousrht  forward  a*?  a  special  niPthotlt,  for  anipufalinn  tlse  cervix  utrri, 
resection  of  the  lower  jaw,  littiotomy  in  women  (throujjh  the  vestibiiium  vnginie.  in 
front  of  the  urethra)  etc.  He  was  an  extremely  skilful  operator,  and  particularly  a 
rapid  operator  (6ap  amputation  from  without  inwards).  His  chief  works  were: 
"Clinique  ehirurtricale  de  1'  HApilal  de  ia  Piti§",  »  Tol,  1841-43;  "Pr*cis  de 
m^ecine  op6ratoire  ",  :t  vol.,  1845-47. 

Surgeons  of  less  imi)ortunce  were  : 
Pierre  Auoustim  B^clari>  (1785-1825)  of  Angers, 
who  was  best  known  as  an'Snatomiat,  while  his  son  Jules  B6clard  U^i^i^?),  professor 
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in  Paris,  distinguished  himaelf  as  »  physiologist  (Truit('  el^mentaire  de  physiolofis 
humaine  etc.,  1850;  De  la  chaleur  prodaite  pendftot  le  travail  d«  la  contracuon 

masculaire;  Precis  d'  histologie  etc. ) 

Jean  Nicolas  Marjolin  (1770-1850)  of  Bay  in  the  department  of 

Haute  Saone, 

physician  to  the  Hopital  Beaujon,  a  better  teacher  than  operator: 

CriAiu^Ks  Main(}ault  (died  1840)  of  Paris, 
who  publishtd  in  in  1822  a  famoos  "  M6decine  operatoire  etc. with  Ufe^ized  pUtes 

of  the  various  oponitions: 

1..0L  IS  Jo8.  SanjsON  (1790-1841)  of  Paris, 
a  favorite  of  Dupuytren.  whom  he  succeeded  ia  the  8ur|i(ical  clinic  at  Parii.   A  kcaa 
observer,  eminent  diagnostictan,  important  operator  (be  proposed  recto^vesical  inci- 
sion  for  vesical  calculus  in  1815),  and  popular  teacher  and  practitioner,  in  conse- 
quence of  chronic  ill-health  he  died  so  poor  that  the  eipense  of  bis  burial  was  defrayed 

by  subscription  : 

Oekmain  Jules  Cloquet  (1790-1883)  of  Paris,  physic-ian  to  the 
llupital  8t.  Louis,  professor  of  surgery,  fellow  of  the  Freach  Academie  and 
a  Baron. 

Ho  was  fin  extrfmely  fruitful  writor  r.Ti  anatomy  —  he  published  a  magnificent 
atlas  —  patliolo«;icHl  uoatomy,  hernia,  operative  surgery,  worms  etc. 
The  name  of 

Jeax  TiviaLe  (1792-18()7)  of  Thiezac,  in  ]>aris.  has  become  famous 
from  ils  association  with  the  re-invention  of  the  beneficent  operation  of 
lithotrit\',  to  which  attention  was  first  directed  in  our  century  by 

the  already  mentioned  Gruithnisen  ir)  Munich  and  Amussat,  and  for  which  the  first 
instrument  was  invented  by  Leroy  d  EtioUes.  'J'his  instrument,  however,  did  ost 
answer  the  desired  purpose,  and  the  first  actual  Uthotritr  was  performed  by  Ctviale* 
with  his  "Litholabe**  in  1824.  The  operation  was  opposed  by  Larrey,  Sanson,  Ve1p<>Au 
and  others.  Among  the  well-known  lithotoroists  were  Sottberville  (after  the  method 
of  Fr^re  C5nie),  Gillard  (the  high  operntinn)  etc. 

Jean  Zulima  Amussat  (1796-1856)  of  Saint-Mazent  in  the  deparv 
ment  of  Deux-S^-vres, 

a  physician  of  Paris,  ncquir«'d  especial  fume  by  his  re-invrntioii  of  tor-ion  <»f  tl' 
arteries,  a  method  indicated  by  the  Ancients,  acconlintr  to  iiaeser,  but  which  baa 
been  approved  and  preserved  in  the  case  of  small  arteries  alone.  Amussat  was  also 
a  ehampton  of  powerful  and  long-continued  taxis  in  strangulated  hernim,  of  canlerisa^ 
tion  in  hmmorrhoidal  tnmora  etc.  Like  L.  Auj;.  Mercier  (inventor  of  a  straight 
catheter  with  a  short  curve),  he  popularized  the  practice  of  ciitbet«*rism  with  strf  i^M 
catheters  /\mii<»sat  was  nover  n  profp«sor  in  the  university,  but  he  held  at  bis 
residence  so-called  'Conferences  ',  whicli  were  attended  by  the  most  famous  physi- 
cians of  his  time,  e.  g.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Dieflfeobach,  Laiigenbeck  etc.  )n  ItiTtfa 
statue  in  his  honor  was  erected  in  his  native  place.  —  His  son  Alphoose  Amemst 

1.  His  nriirlnal  idea  was  tn  dis-solve  the  calculi  chemically,  but  he  was  convinced  by 
Thenaid  of  tlie  hnpo-ssibility  of  this  method.  He  then  proposed  merely  to  break 
off  fragments  of  the  stone,  so  as  to  detormtne  Its  chemical  nature.  Hts  **  LltN^ 

labe"  consisted  of  two  straight  metal  tubes  tittinx  each  other,  the  Inner  of  whicti 

tet minuted  in  three  elastic  nrjns,  r!o<5f>d  by  reti  ii'-tinn  into  the  nnt<*r  tnh«v  If  the 
stouu  was  seized,  an  inm  rod  from  without  was  rubbed  forcibly  agaiiirst  the  knob. 
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(lr^il--i<S7Si  also  (liBtin^uittned  liiuiseif  as  a  8ur)feoD,  devoting  himself  particularly  to 
the  development  of  the  galvano-cauterr. 

The  Baron  Charles  Louis  Sutiiibla>  Heurteloup  (1793-1864)  of  PhHs, 
iQventor  of  the  -'Percuteur  courbc  a  niartotiu'  and  the  arlifleial  leech,  and 

LvDwio  L.  Jacobson  (1783-1843^,  ordinary  physician  to  the  king  of 
Denmark, 

were  aUo  encag;etJ  in  the  invention  of  iastruments  for  the  performance  of  litbotrity. 
Both  preaenled  their  apparatus  to  the  Aead^mie  in  the  year  ISSI.  Recently 

Charles  Gabbiel  PitAVAZr  <(1791-185B)  of  Pont  de  Beanvoisins,  a 
fluigeonof  Lyons, 

has  won  a  name  often  nenttoned,  partieutarly  in  the  seience  of  therepeoticti,  by 
means  of  his  syringe,  oritpnally  designed  for  the  i ejection  of  chloride  of  iron  into 
vascular  tomors  in  order  to  effect  conjculation  of  their  contents.  With  the  same 
ofa|ject  he  also  employr^d  the  eleetrie  current  in  18;i4. 

Arr.rsTE  ViDAL  (1803-1856)  of  Cassia,  physician  to  the  Hdpital  dvt 
Midi  in  Paris 

and  a  pupil  nf  Mouilaud  of  Marseilles,  became  the  eKrlif  st  jrinde  of  many  in  the  xtndv 
of  surgery  by  his  "Traif^  de  pathologic  e.xt^rne  et  tie  medeeine' uperfitoire  ',  6  voIp  , 
1838-41,  subsequently  edired  in  German  hy  Bardeleben  and  frequently  reprint*  <i  in 
both  France  and  Germany  down  to  very  recent  times. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  surgeons  as  well  as  wealthiest  surgical  practitioners 
in  Paris— tie  left  three  milliont  of  francs— was 

Amtoinb  Jos.  Jobert  di  Lamballe  (1799-1867)  of  MatlgDon  in  the 
deparlment  C^tes  du  Nord. 

Starting  front  the  deepest  poverty  and  laboring  under  the  sternest  neciv siti*  s,  he 
finally  became  a  professor  and  a  member  of  the' Academic.  He  was  an  extremely 
zealous  surgical  writer  (Traifi'  tlu''ori»](ie  et  pra'iqtte  des  maladies  chirurgicales  du 
canal  intestinal.  Stir  !'invaginaiii>ii  t  t  l».'h  .••uturcs  iiitestinales  ;  Des  plaies  d' 

armes  a  feu,  IH'.VA  etc./.  and  an  operator  of  merit,  particuiarlj  in  the  cure  of  vesical 
fistnim  and  lesions  of  the  uterus.  In  his  "  Trait6  des  iistules  v^ico>ut6rines "  etc., 
1852.  of  147  cases  he  reports  82  cured,  27  improved,  26  deaths  and  12  unimproved.  — 
The  eminently  practical  and  famous  Paris  surgeon, 

Alfred  Abkand  Louis  Marie  Vblpbau  (1795-1868)  of  Brtefae, 

a  pnpil  of  Bretonneau  and  in  1834  successor  to  Box  cr  :ts  (irofessoriof  clinical  surgery, 
was  a  popular  teacher  and  fertile  author,  wlio  devot«Ml  nls  arfotition  to  pure  mid- 
wifery as  well  as  suriicry.  His  earliest  wriliri^s  related  to  n)i<lwif<  iy  and  the  hi^loIy 
of  development  I'lrain*  eiementaire  de  l  art  des  accouchements  etq.,  1829,  often 
reprinted ;  Embryologie  on  ovologie  humaine  etc.,  1833).  Before  the  appearance  of 
the  latter  work  he  published  his  "Nouveaux  ^16mens  de  mMecine  op^ratoire",  H  voir., 
18M'J,  while  his  last  work  was  a  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  breast  and  the  mammary 
region  (1853). 

Pierre  Ntcoi-as  f^ERDT  (1797-1856)  of  Loches. 
like  Velpeau  descrndrd  from  poverty,  but  from  ]??<?>  a  }>rof(-8.sor  in  Paris,  acquired 
reputation  particularly  by  his  activity  in  the  study  uf  bandaging  ^'i  raiit'  Jes  bandages 
et  appareiU  de  pantiement,  lb2(>);  as  well  as  by  the  so-called  radical  operation  for 
the  core  of  hernia  by  means  of  invagination  of  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  and  stitching 
in  place  the  fold  of  integument  formed  upon  the  finger  and  pushed  op  against  the 
abdominal  ring.   He  likewise  discussed  the  subject  of  resections. 
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PniLipPE  Frederic  BLAxmN  (1798-1849)  of  Aubigny,  the  successor 
of  Kicheruud  as  professor  of  operative  surgery, 
was  a  distinguished  practitioner  and  operator. 

We  should  also  mention  here 

P.  Fb.  Morsau  and  his  son,  of  whom  the  father  performed  in  the 
fint  total  weetion  of  tJie  elbow-joint,  while  the  son  in  1816  published  his 
own  and  his  fother^a  experience. 

A  surgeon  of  a  reputaiion  as  extensive  as  well-founded  was 
Am^dek  Bonnet  (1802-1858)  of  Amberieux  in  the  department  of  Ain, 
phj-sician  to  th«  H5ttI>Ditti  in  Ljous,  who  rendtred  inportant  service  to  aurgerj  br 
hia  treatment  of  diBeases  of  the  joints  with  immoTable  dressings,  t.  e.  hj  fizativn  of 
the  diseased  joints.  His^'Traitt'  des  maladies  des  articulations"  appeared  in  1845^ 
with  several  later  editions.  Bonnet  also  performed  enucleation  of  the  balb>  witboni 
removal  of  the  ocular  mtisclos  (  ly42  i. 

Less  known  outside  of  Franee  tlian  the  surgeons  already  nu  iitioned,  were  :  P.  A. 
Beclard  (I74i5-la:i5);  Ulysse  Trelat  at  the  Cbarite;  Jean  Jos.  Kejnaud  (1773-1^41'.. 
Jean  Bapt.  Joach.  CMmot  (1776-1852);  Jean  Francois  Bcjbard  (179(hl86»).  thon- 
cocentesis(184l);  Aehitle  Cl^phas  Fbabert  (1784-1846)  of  M6si^res»  professor  in 
Botten;  Louis  Matborin  Fonillioy  (1790-1848) ;  Q.  Gojrand  (1803-1866.  subcutaneosi 
excision  of  loose  cartilages  in  the  joints);  I).  G.  Belmas;  Pouteau  of  Lvuns 
Demeaux.  who  did  good  service  in  the  study  of  hernia,  Slanislas  Kaugier  I  IT1':>- 
1872)  of  Paris,  Roux's  successor,  Auguste  Derard  (1802-1846),  of  Varsios  io  lU 
department  of  Haine^t-Leire,  also  in  Paris,  brother  of  ibe  phvhiologist  Pierre  Boooif 
B6rard  (1797-18.18);  I^uis  Jacques  B#i;in  (1793-1859)  of  Lidise;  Robert  Jes.  Henri 
Scouttcten  {17l>9-lS71)  of  Lille,  who  wrote  on  hydrotherni'pmics,  exarticnlation  of 
the  foot  between  the  nsfrngnlus  and  os  navicnlnre  and  ouhoidps,  the  ovsl  m*tl.o<:  »>< 
:iin jiiiiaiioii  etc. ;  Jean  Bapt.  Lucien  Baudens  ( 1^04-l^;J7 )  t.f  Airt*  i  Bsuden.s'  meilnd 
of  ucnputatlng  the  foot,  of  resecting  the  shoulder  etc.)  His  "C'liniquc  des  plaie^  d 
armes  &  fee**,  1836,  and  "  M^moires"  on  strangulated  hernin  and  tlie  iee-trestment  of 
wounds  widely  diffused  his  name.  —  The  Bolivian 

JcLES  GviUN  (1801-1886)  of  Booesy,  who  must  not  be  oonfooDded 

with  Alphonse  Gii4ritt  of  the  Hdtel-Diea  (author  of  the  occlusive  wadding  dmsinf^ 
has  obtained  great  reputation  as  one  of  tlie  earliest  orthopaedic  surgeona  and  tlie 
proprietor  of  the  orthopaedic  institution  nt  Passy.  He  practised  tenotomy,  and  we 
have  from  his  peu  a  very  good  compendium  of  operations. 

Besides  Gu^rin  and  Delpech,  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  Henri  Boovier 
(died  1877,  Bouvier's  corset),  member  of  the  Aeadftmie  and  an  eminent  physicisaof 
children,  Tarernier,  Duval,  Lachnlse  and  others  devoted  themselves  to  ortbopcdie 
surgery. 

The  moet  learned  among  the  modem  French  surgeone, 
JosEPB  Francis  MALaAiONE  (180G-1865)  of  rhnnnes«0iiiwMoeeUe, 
professor  of  operative  surgery  in  Paris  from  the  year  1850.  in  addition  to  surxicsl 
anatomy,  operative  surgery,  txperimental  surgery,  the  surgery  of  fractures  »r»d  dii- 
locations  etc  ,  also  devoted  his  attention  to  the  history  of  his  branch.  Malgaigneaa 
a  practitioner  and  operator  was  not  a  man  of  very  considerable  importance,  bet  be 
was  an  extremely  active  and  fruitful  surgical  author.  His  chief  works  were: 
*' Trait6  d'anatomie  chirurgicale  et  de  chirurgie  exp6rimentale  ",  1838;  "Ifaauelds 
roedecine  op^'raioire",  18/14  (8th  edition  by  Lt'-ori  Lc  Fort,  ;  "  Oeuvre*  co»- 

pi^tes  d'Ambroise  Par^",  3  vols.,  1840;  "  Essai  sur  rhistoire  et  la  philofonbie  ds  ia 
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chirurgie".  1847»  and  <'Trait^  des  fractares  et  dea  losatioos",  1842-1856.  On  tbe 
other  hand  tbe  "  Surgeon  of  tbe  Second  Empire 

AuousTE  NfeLATON  (1807-1874),  of  PariB, 
body-surgeon  to  Nar)ol*on  ffl.  (his  pliysician-in-ordinarj  was  Conneflu  I^TV-l^TT), 
wnile  but  little,  and  was  eminent  jiarticalnrly  as  a  suri^it-al  prucliliouer.  His 
reputHiton  became  world-wide  through  the  iuveniiuu  of  bih  ingenious  probe,  bj  which 
he  detected  the  presence  of  tbe  Ina•ke^baU  in  the  body  of  Garibaldi.  Bia  extremely 
flexible  catheter  of  ▼ulcanised  caoatchonc  wae  improved  end  patented  by  Jacques. 
Nblaton  was  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1866,  and  a  Senator  of  tbe 
em^^in^  in  1868.  His  only  important  writinrrt  were  a  **Trait6  des  tumeura  de  la 
rnain»'lle",  1839,  and  "Elements  de  pathologie  chirurgicale ",  6  vols.,  1844-60. 
Another  famous  surgical  practitioner  of  Paris  was 

Jules  Nicolas  Demarquay'  (1814-1875)  oi  Longucvui  iii  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Somme, 

who  also  held  the  chair  of  a  profeaaor.  Demarquay  distinguished  bimitelf  also  as  a 
hjsienist  and  an  authority  in  dietetics,  and  U  was  through  his  influence  that  the 
Eitniarch  bandage  became  popularized  in  France.    His  chief  writings  were  entitled: 

"Des  tumeurs  de  I'orbite",  l^.')3,  '  Kssai  sur  tine  pneumatologie  medicnle",  1866; 
*'  Snr  les  blessures  ",  1861 ;  "  Sur  la  jzanirri  ne  du  penis "»  1870;  "Sur  le  traitciuent  de 
letanos  '  1871;  "Sur  rosteoiuy elite  ',  1^72  etc. 

Pierre  Salonon  S6galas  (1792-1875)  of  St.  Palais,  was  an  eminent  and  busy 
practitioner  in  Paris.  —  Philippe  Boyer,  like  the  younger  Larrey,  did  all  honor  to  the 
name  of  his  father,  though  be  did  not  nearly  rival  tbe  latter  in  reputation,  while  COU* 
versr-ly  the  yoiin'jfr  Paul  T-ouis  Beiioit  Guersant  (1^00-1869),  whose  father,  n  con- 
temporary of"  the  eliU-r  Hover,  remained  iinknuwi),  rendered  himself  famuuB  by  bis 
treatise  "  Notices  sur  Ifi  chirurgie  des  eulants  ,  18t>4-C7.  Tbe  names  of  Charles 
Pierre  Denonvillicrs  (1808-1872)  and  J.  F,  Jaijavay  (1819-1868),  professor  of  clinical 
sttrcery  in  Paris  (Des  operations  appUcables  anz  corps  flbrenz  de  rmferus,  1850), 
also  extended  beyond  tbe  limits  of  their  native  country,  und  tbe  same  may  be  said  of 
Kii,rt'tie  Koliin  f  1^"2:?-I^fi7)  of  Harfleur,  who  tievotefl  his  gtudy  chiefly  to  nplithalinos* 
copy  antl  the  ophthalmoscope  (Traile  elemental  re  iJe  piuholoiiie  extcrnt',  I8f)2, 
continued  by  his  friend  Simon  Duplay).  In  special  cireleh  tbe  toUowmg  tturgocns 
likewise  attained  lame:  H.  A.  Jamain  (died  1862);  Ctear  Alphonse  Robert  (I80N 
1864)  of  Marseilles,  professor  in  Paris;  Jos>  Gensonl  (1797-1858;  partial  resection  of 
the  jaw,  the  6riit  in  our  century  in  1825)  in  Lyom;  A  dolphe  Lenoir  ( 1802-1866)  of 
Meaux,  surjrenn  to  the  Hopital  Necker  in  Paris;  Louis  Marie  Michon  (1^02-1860)  of 
Hlaniry.  president  of  tbe  surgical  society  in  Paris;  A.  D.  Valette,  protestor  in  Lyons 
Onvitg;i nation  in  hernia);  F.  M.  G.  Roustan;  Pierre  Charles  Huguier  (1804-lb7H), 
the  inventor  of  the  bysterometer ;  Horel-LavalKe  (1611-1865);  Aaxuste  Li^fEeoia 
(died  1871);  L  Joe.  Banchet  (1826-1865);  Aucnste  Richard  (died  1872);  Laborie 
and  Em.  Foucber  (died  1867).  Karl  Hcinrich  Ehrmann  (1792-1878),  professor  of 
anatomy  anfl  f«nrgery  (the  latter,  as  well  as  midwifery,  was  nnited  with  the  chair  of 
anatomy  until  1830)  in  Strnssburg,  shpuld  be  mentioned  here  (rom  tbe  fact  that  be 
performed  in  1844  the  first  laryngotomy  for  laryngeal  polypus.  Dr.  Alexandre 
Canqiioin  (1795-1881)  of  Dijon  was  the  inventor  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  paste,  which 
bears  bis  name. — Ck>n8iderable  fame  as  an  operator  and  a  surgical  writer  was  ac- 
quired  by  Cb.  E.  S^dillot  i  lFi04-l>"^3,  professor  and  member  of  tbe  Acad^mie)  in 
Strassburg,  through  his  subpcrio.steal  resections  and  his  Traite  di  m^decine  operatnire 
bandages  et  appareils",  a  work  published  in  conjnnction  with  L.  Legouest  and  uiten 
reprinted.  E.  Cfaaaaaignac  (1806-1879)  has  been  already  mentioned  as  inventor  of 
the  terasement  lintere,  and  we  atao  owe  to  him  the  modem  aystem  of  drainage  in 
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surgery  by  means  of  tubes  of  caoatchonc  (1859),  though  the  sftine  pl&n  was  employed 
by  Hippocrates,  CeUus,  Oni  de  ChaaliM^  Pwrft,  Bruascbwigk  and  oihen.  Cbas- 
aaisnac  likewise  described  solution  of  the  epipbyeea  of  bones  (called  bj  him  boae- 
^pbus,  ost6omy61ite  essentielle.  and  by  Wernher  osteochondritis  epiphysaria,  irbteb^ 

however  hnd  been  already  discussed  b}-  the  Germnn  Reioht*!  in  the  18th  century. 
Tbe  iiutne  of  .1.  I).  Soupart  is  associated  with  the  operation  of  un)i»utntiori  with  fr  ur 
flaps.  Bernard  aod  iluette  fnrniiibed  a  well-kuowD  'Traite  de  m^deciue  op^raloue  . 
''Anionic  tbe  Fteocb  enrgeone  of  the  present  daj  the  most  Jknoos  are:  J.  G  Jfai- 
•  sonneuTe  (born  1809) ;  Fred.  Bonifson  and  Serre  in  Montpellier;  L.  OIHer  In  Lyons; 
L.  Gosselin  at  the  Charity ;  J.  E.  Petrequin  (180B-1876)  in  Lyons  (galvanopunciiire 
in  aneurisms,  1>^45);  Aup.  Adolphe  Reynand;  H.  F.  Dolbean  f  IH31-lFiT7  i :  Louin 
Alfred  Rlchet  with  A.  Guerin  and  Cusco  at  tbe  Hotel-Dieu  in  Paris;  Terrillcn  nrd 
Benj.  Anger  at<tbe  H6pital  St.  Andr^;  Just  Marie  M.  Lucas-ChampionDlerv.  an 
earnest  fbtlower  of  Lister;  Jnlee  Pten  (laparotomy,  extirpation  of  the  spleen; 
resection  of  tbe  stomach  in  1879,  before* Billroth) :  Paul  OUivier;  Ch.  Sarazin;  Lion 
CKment  VoiUemier  (1809-1878);  Joacbim  Giraldes  (1808-1875);  J.  L.  Keverdin, 
professor  in  Geneva  (transplantation  of  skin  upon  ulcerated  surfaces,  n8T2  '  Paul 
Rroca  (1H24-I8b0),  senator  etc.,  surgeon  to  the  Hopital  des  Cliniques,  an  eminent 
aiiutoiiiist,  anthropologist  and  surgeon,  who  proposed  ansstbesia  by  means  of  hypnot- 
ism  or  staring  at  a  glittering  point.  This  method  bad  been  made  known  by  the 
Bnglisb  physician  James  Braid  of  Manchester  (1641)  and  Esdaile  in  Calcutta  (1^52). 
Broca  also  gave  his  name  to  the  so-CHlIed  "  Brocn's  convolution",  the  third  left 
frontal  convolution  of  the  brnin,  whirh  he  desiiinatod  as  the  seat  of  the  faculty  of 
articulate  speech.  His  chief  works  were:  "Traite  des  anevrismes  et  leur  traitement", 
IBjti;  "  Traitfe  des  tumeurs".  1863;  "Ailai  d'anatomie"  with  Bean  and  Booamy. 
He  published  in  all  about  300  wrilinge.  We  should  also  mention  Aristide  Verneuil 
(established  the  first  successful  gastric  fistula  in  man)  at  the  Hdpital  de  la  Pitrf. 
where  Lkon  Labb^  also  labor.*  ;  Tillaux  at  the  Hripital  La^iboisi^rp ;  Felix  Gn^on 
and  Dfwrmcaux  at  the  liopital  Necker:  also  Eugene  iioeekel  in  Sirasfburg  (j:ob»- 
nocausticj  and  E.  Koeberl6,  the  famous  uvuriotomist  (Resultat«  de  stati^tique  de 
rovariotomie,  1968),  in  spite  of  their  originally  German  names,  should  beconnled 
among  the  French  snnieons.  Jules  Rocbard,  chief  physician  of  the  French  marine 
and  n  morbid  revancbeur,  whom  we  have  followed  diieflyin  the  preceding  catalogue, 
has  dt>tirmui;>lied  hitiis"lt'  as  an  author  on  marine  siiriiPry  and  a  skilful  lii^torian  of 
inod»  t  ti  French  .-urjtery  ^Hi8toire  de  la  chiiur^ie  tiaiii,'ui8e  au  dixueuvii-iue  circle. 
Pans,  1874).  He  aduiits  tbe  dccad(  nee  of  French  surgery  in  the  second  half  of  our 
century,  but  thinks  the  Germans  have  stolen  their  ideas  from  tbe  French,  very  much 
as  the  French  populace,  educated  and  uneducated,  rfter  the  war  of  IHTO-Tl.  thoofht 
tbe  German  soldiers  had  stolen  all  their  clocks.  In  reply  to  Billroth's  declaration 
that  French  surgery  at  the  proscnt  day  is  behind  the  a^re,  Verneuil  recently  (1.*'*'^^ 
protested  that  the  French  merely  operated  less  frequently  than  son»e  other  nationj:. 
were  more  conservative  and  especially  more  cautious  in  undertaking  bold  operations 
of  doubtful  resalt— a  reply  which  oontatns  considerable  truth. 

Among  tbe  SQigeotui  of  Francb  Switierland  Matthias  Mayor  in 
Lausanne  (BimpUfication  of  the  dremisg  of  wonnda  and  cath^t^risme  fon^ 
etc.)  and  Charles  Thtophile  Mannoir,  profeisor  in  Geneva,  were  partleularly 
prominent. 

1.  Prof.  Frank  U.  Hamilton  (iMU-iHHtit  of  HufTalo,  N.  Y.,  as  far  back  as  i»47  pro- 
posed tbe  operation  of  skin-grafting  In  the  Buffalo  Medical  and  Suntlcal  Jonnta), 
and  a  full  account  of  a  succe^isful  case  performed  by  this  suigeou  may  ba  found 
lu  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  for  1994.  (Grose.)  U. 
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b.  The  ItaUans, 

after  the  time  of  Scarpa,  never  obtairifd  a  dt  cldod  influence  upon  the  surgery  of  our 
century,  although  they  posseg^ed  good  surgeons  in  great  ahnndnnco.  AInaost  ail  of 
them,  however,  contented  themselves  with  following  the  lead  of  other  liations.  The 
best  known  Italian  surgeonB  were  probably  Liiigi  Porta  (1800-1875),  profettor  in 
PaYt«»  And  Alojaio  Vanxetti  (bom  1809)  in  Padna,  the  latter  fanons  for  bis  digital 
eonipreasion  of  arteries  in  the  treatiiR-nt  of  aneurism,  a  disease  whose  operative 
treatment  has  always  been  a  favorite  subject  of  study  with  Italian  snrgpon?;.  Giov. 
Rntt  Mnntcjriria  (17^2-1^15;  In«!tit«?.ioni  di  chirurgia.  Milan,  1^02  i;  P.  Mariano  in 
Padua;  (1  IUmtjioH  ;  Cesaro  Rujigieri  (1768-182B)  in  Padua;  Federij;n  Pajola  in 
Venice;  Kimnaui  in  Faenza,  who  performed  ovariotomy  in  iyi5,  after  it  had  been 
already  done  by  Robert  Hooston*  in  Glasgow  in  1701,  by  I'Aumonier  in  Ronen  in 
1781,  and  by  Ephraim  McDowell  of  DanTiUe,  Kentucky  in  1809,  were  likewise  eminent 
surgeonst  We  should  also  mention:  de  Negri;  Zaneui;  R.  Gritti ;  Luigi  Cinisi  Hi 
in  Cremona  (1805-IS79).  who  advocated  galvanopuncturc  even  in  aneurism  of  the 
aorta;  Hruno  in  Turin,  ordinary  physician  of  King  Victor  Emmantip) ;  Pasquale  Lnndi 
in  Siena :  Domenico  Peruz/.i ;  Enrico  Bothini  in  Novara ;  FtdtTico  A  Ik  .sandrini  in 
Chiari ;  Luigi  Amabile  in  Naples  (Transplantation  of  «kin  after  i^everdin ) ;  Paniz/u ; 
F.  Palasctano,  CL  Romano  in  Naples;  A.  Riberi  in  Turin ;  Tizzoni  (amputation  with 
a  periosteal  flap);  del  Greco  in  Florence;  Cipriani  (died  1883)  professor  in  Rome; 
Albauese.  the  surgeon  of  Garibaldi  in  Palermo;  F.  Rizzoli  (died  1880)  in  Bologna 
(osteoclast  1817,  etc.),  who  exercised  <iren\  influrnco  upon  modern  Italian  surgery 
nnd  Ipff  the  colossal  fortune  of  fix  tuillions  of"  francs  for  tlii'  niaintcnance  and  rxton- 
Bion  of  a  model  orthopitdic  institute,  upon  wbicli,  during  hia  lilWtime,  he  had  already 
expended  two  millions;  Durante;  Prandina ;  Signorini  (17i)7-1844)  iu  Padua,  who 
recommended  an  intro-retroversio  cornata  or  ^hitissocbisorafia  (what  a  barbarous 
name!)  as  a  radical  procedure  in  hernia,  and  performed  In  1842  the  first  total  extir- 
pation of  the  lower  jaw;. P.  Mariano  in  Padua;  Constanzo Ma zzoni  (1825-1885),  a 
famous  teacfjer  and  operator,  president  of  thf  SnprrmR  Roard  of  Health  in  Rome, 
and  a  surgeon  well  informed  in  the  history  of  his  art ;  I  Vancesco  Cortese  (1801-1^>»;;) 
physician  of  the  general  staff  in  the  Italian  army,  also  of  Rome  etc.  —  Among  the 
eminent  Italian  ophthalmologists  were  Giovanni  Battista  Quadri  (1780-1851  j,  professor 
in  Naples,  and  Francesco  Flarer  in  Pavia,  both  very  famous  pupils  of  the  school  of 
Beer  in  Vienna;  Giovanni  Baratta  (Osservazioni  pratiche  soUe  prineipale  malatUe 
degli  occhi,  Milan  1^18)  and  Antonio  QnagUno  (born  1817),  a  famous  ophthalmol- 
ogist of  Pavia.  —  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  Italian  surgery  inolined  partly  tn  the 
Vienna  -phool  and  partly  to  the  Parisian  or  French.  The  latter  was  entirely  the 
case  with  the  surgery  of  the 

e.  Spanish, 

who,  oioce  the  time  of  Gimbernat,  have  been  able  to  point  to  no  surgeon  whose  ser- 
vices have  been  sufficiently  important  to  arouse  any  continued  attention  in  foreign 
countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  Spanish  surgery  has  recently  displayed  a  lively  interest  in  the 
advances  of  foreign  lands,  and  particularly  those  of  France,  and  we  will  merely 

 . — ,  1^  ,  ,  — — ^^-^ — ^  . — . — - 

I.  The  ovariotomies  of  both  Houston  and  Laumonler  were  accidental,  or  at  least 
Incidental  to  other  operations,  and  not  deliberately  planned  and  executed  as 
primary  operations.  The  first  ib  liberate  and  intentional  ovariotomy  proper  was 
performed  in  1809  by  Bpbraiu  McDowell  of  Kentucky,  of  whom  we  shall  speak 
hereafter.  (11.) 
66 
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mention  hy  name  lifif  <<)u\v  few  of  tin-  Spuuish  surpoons  who  lia\«-  developed  at<J 
presented  their  surgical  exptrienee  in  the  journals  after  the  inotiern  stjle:  Creu«; 
Vincento  Urquiola  (Utbotritj);  Au;;n6tin  Maria  de  Ovieto  (perineal  section);  Saatiap 
Garcia  Vasqves ;  Antonio  Romero  Linares;  Gonxalez  OUvarest  in  Valladolid :  Pss- 
cnal  Candela  J  Sanchez;  Maria  \  -  i  tn  I.'acavo  y  Santa  etc.  There  is  also  in  Spais 
no  lack  of  reports  of  cases  publihlied  in  the  journals.  Spanish  ophthnl!iiHl,  .jnr  uniii  4 
short  time  ajio  beloiiL'ff!  chiefly  to  the  «-pher('  of  the  Saints  pnrfit ularlv  t'l  St.  Lutia.. 
and  it  is  only  recently  iliut  human  .speciail^l.s.  mostly  pupil-  of  ilie  Freiu-h  school, 
Lave  taken  possession  of  this  department.  Among  these  we  nitiy  mention  particulaxiT 
Jago  Dt^lgado (1830-1875)  in  Madrid.-^ To  judge  from  the  number  of  Btudeat*,«e 
should  expect  to  6nd  the  condition  of  medicine  in  Spain  very  flonrishitif;.  In  ISTT- 
78,  in  the  almost  incredible  number  of  i 9,287  students  of  all  departments^  we  fiad 
21,620  students  of  medicine  and  2,530  of  pharmacj. 

d.  The  English/ 

The  proper  creator.'^  of  the  so  railed  conservative  surtjorv  ''innuf- 
iirated  by  lltiirv  Park  and  Charles  Whitej.  with  Sir  Astlev  Cwper  tii  ibeir 
head,  at  once,  like  the  French,  utilized  the  results  furuished  by  patho 
lop:i<'al  aaatuniy.  Tn  this  thev  were  ))owerriilly  intliieiieed  hy  tin- example 
of  their  own  izreat  investigators  iu  this  department,  John  HiintfT  and 
Matthew  Baillie.  The  advances  in  phy.Hiolo«ry  and  patlmloiry  wi  re  !ikv- 
wise  equally  utilized  in  practice.  K(|ually  iiiveiitivt;  with  liie  IreutU, 
and  bolder  when  necessity  demands,  not  fond  of  novelties,  hut  rather  firm 
in  their  attachment  to  tradition,  the  surgeons  of  Kngland  are  less  >liuv.\ 
in  word  and  resolution,  than  (piiuL  and  sober  in  both  iheM-  tiiieeiiooa. 
Yd  in  execution  they  are  i)riult;ut  and  eahn.  Then  too  the-  nio-t  <  nreful 
local  and  dietetic  treatment,  as  well  as  a  particular  attention  to  iijt* 
hygienic  management  of  the  case,  w<Te  very  early  regardeii  in  Englifb 
surgery  as  a  portion  of  the  surgeoji't.  duty  at  least  as  importnni  as.  and 
frequetitly  surpassing  in  importance,  the  performance  of  tiie  operaiions 
themselves.  In  this  point  of  viiw  modern  surgical  practice  owes  to  ii;r 
English,  and  purlicularly  to  Lister,  the  greatest  praetieal  advances. 
far  outweigh  in  the  beneficence  of  their  action  the  American  di»co\  t  :  \  « : 
aiuesthesitt  and  the  German  invention  of  Ksraaich  s  bandage.  Tat  f  ict 
that  English  surgeons  have  not  abandoned,  so  strictl}*  as  the  (Jerninn.  the 
practice  of  medicine  |iroi)er.  also  lends  to  ICnglish  surgery  a  parlialh  uiril- 
ical  character,  if  sueh  :in  expression  may  be  used. 

The  nio.st  ci  lebruled  representative  of  English  surgery  in  our  oeolurj 
was  unipie.^tionably 


1.  lu  the  coliaboratiou  of  the  sectious  on  Knglbh  and  American  medictue  ai  m 
19th  century  it  lias  heen  Judged  wisest  to  avoid  disfigurement  of  the  page  bv  tbe 
Introduction  of  numerous  brackets  to  Indicate  precisely  the  addltioDS  aad  atten- 
tions of  the  translator.  however,  the  author  has  given  the  trans'Iator  a 
b'nnrhf  to  leniudei  them  a.s  seemed  best  iti  lu>  judgment,  it  Is  but  just  tlia:  i:.' 
should  also  assume  the  responsibility  of  uil  errors  and  omissiuus  in  tue?« 
sections.  (H.) 
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Sir  Astley  Paston  Cooper  (1768-1841)  of  Brooke  iu  Norfolk,  sur- 
geon to  (tuv's  and  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  London  and  ordinary  sui^ieon 
to  George  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria. 

Cooper,  a  man  endowed  with  all  graces  of  person,  was  the  fourih  son  of  a 
cler^rvfuati  in  '^'ood  circtun^tnnces,  who  instrurtrd  his  own  children.    At  \ho  hitp  of 
14  he  removed  with  hi**  puients  to  Yartnouth.  wh«'i<-  the  lolhtwi n;;  incident  di'tcrinined 
his  choice  of  his  profession.    One  of  Cooper  s  conn  ade»  It  il  iVoni  u  wajion  and  injured 
his  femoral  artery  id  such  a  way  that  all  bis  olher  phi^  fellows,  terrified  by  the  profose 
bleeding,  rao  away.   Cooper,  however,  remained  by  biro  and  resolutely  bound  his 
handkerchief  firmly  abont  the  bleeding  limb,  so  that  time  was  gained  for  the  arrival 
of  a  surgeon,  who  then  undertook  ligation  of  the  wounded  vessel.   From  that  moment 
Cooper  embraced  tin-  ydan  of  becomiriLr  a  surgeon,  and  aroordingly  nt  the  age  of  15 
he  becaJUf  an  appreniice  to  the  ajiothucary  Turner  in  hm  own  town.    In  liis  Itith 
^ear,  however,  he  left  this  position  in  order  to  iitudy  in  London  under  the  direction 
of  his  uncle  William,  who  was  suri;eon  to  Guy*s  Hospital.   Soon  after  he  associated 
himself  with  ClineatSt.  Thomas's  Hoopital,  and  three  years  later  — in  1787  —  be 
-went  to  Edinburgh.    Fn>ni  IMinburgh  he  returned  to  London,  delivered  lectures,  and 
after  some  failures  in  the  beginning,  finally  became  a  more  jtopular  lecturer  than  any 
teacher  before  or  since  his  titne     Ilavinu:  married  in  17!M  ;i  rr»I;ifivc  of  riinp.  he 
made  a  trip  to  Frane^'  for  scienlihc  jnirp(i>('>  anii.  on  hi.s  r»'Uirn,  bi  L'an  an  c-Mi  nsive 
private  practice,  wiiic-li  brought  htm  in  annually  about  £21,000,  no  that  he  died  a 
millionaire.*  Tn  1K21  be  was  made  a  baronet.  In  1828  he  married  a  second  time, 
but  left  no  children  by  either  wife.   A  year  previous  to  this  marriage  he  had  been 
appotnw'd  Mirgeon  to  the  king.    Subsequently  Cooper  withdrew  from  bis  position  as 
a  teacher,  but  enjoyed  no  long  rest,  and  died  with  asthmatic  troubles  at  the  age  of  73 
Bright  find  Chambers;  ■wptp  his  attendinir  physicians.    Hi?-  body  is  entombed  in  the 
chape!  Ill  (juy  >  Hospital,  and  a  monument  to  his  memory  was  subsequently  erected 
in  St.  Paul  h. — Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  a  fertile  author.    His  chief  works  were:    '1  he 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  ",  London,  1824-27 ;  "The  Anatomy  and  Diseases  . 
-of  the  Breast",  1829;  "The  Diseases  of  the  Testis",  18H0;  "On  Dislocations  and 
Fractures",  1822  etc. — Cooper's  motto  was:   "We  should  first  observe  and  then 
think."    Hrodie  in  his  memorial  address  for  Cooper  said  he  was  one  of  the  most 
inlluential  and  mn:Jt  pnpular  of  men,  always  manifested  an  unfailing  zeal  for  his 
profession,  cfxild  m  vi  r  hv  unoccupied,  and  united  gooddieartedness  and  charitable- 
mess  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  mankind.   "Probably  the  time  is  no  longer  remote 
when  it  will  be  a  question  whether  Cooper  was  an  expert  operator  or  not.  This 
much,  however,  we  must  all  certainly  acknowledge,  that  his  published  writings  wilt 
be  studied  by  jKiysicianS  also  as  long  as  surgery  continues  to  he  practised."  To 
"this  A.  Lee  adds,  "  He  was  not  onl}'  a  distinguished  .surgeon,  but  a  thoroughly  good 
man  in  the  best  and  strictest  sen^i-  cjf  tlie  term  ''—  rnoper's  boldne.=«  in  operation,  a 
quality  which  astonisin'^  us,  tiiough  its  advantages  are  olten  doubtful  (and  the  same 
is  still  more  true  of  certain  modern  operators),  is  evidenced  by  the  single  fact  that 
in  1817  be  was  the  first  surgeon  to  tie  the  abdominal  aorta.   The  operation  was  per- 
formed upon  Charles  Hudson,  a  doorkeeper  of  Parliament,  and  the  patient  never* 
'thelesi  survived  48  hourSp   Cooper  in  1801  performed  the  first  paracentesis  of  the  * 
membrana  tympani. 

A  colleague  of  Cooper's  at  St.  Thomas'a  Hospital,  as  well  as  his  first 


a.  Jeaffresou  says :  "The  highest  amount  Sir  .\sUey  received  in  any  one  year  was 
£•21,000.  This  splendid  income  was  an  exceptional  one.  For  many  years,  how- 
ever, ho  achieved  more  than  £lo,00^  per  annum."  (U.) 
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pupilj  was  BeDjauiia  Travels,  who  has  been  aheiuiy  uieiilioned.  Travers 
was  associated  with  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  the  publication  of  the  -  Sui^ical 
Essays"  (1818),  was  appointed  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen  in 
1837,  Surgeon-in-ordinfliy  to  Pirince  Albert  in  1840  and  Seijeant  Soigm 
to  the  Queen  in  1857.  He  devoted  mueh  attention  to  the  treatment  of 
diieaaee  of  the  eye,  and  we  owe  to  him  the  popularization  of  the  admi»- 
istration  of  mercuiy  in  iritis,  both  simple  and  specific. .  Among  bis  best 
Icnown  works  were  his  'Observations  on  the  patholog\-  of  venereal  affec- 
tions'\  1830 ;  '*Aa  inquiry  into  that  disturbed  state  of  the  vital  functions, 
nsually  denominated  constitutional  irritation",  1^24;  Principles  and 
practice  of  opthalmic  surgery",  1839.   He  died  March  6,  1858. 

Fbbderiok  Ttbbkll  (1797-1843),  a  nephew  and  pupil  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  was  a  surgeon* distinguished  as  a  diagnostician  and  operator,  and 
particularly  eminent  as  an  ophthalmic  surgeon.  He  also  edited  "The 
lectures  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  snrgety, 
with  additional  notes  and  cases",  London,  1824-27,  and  wrote,  among  other 
works,  "A  practical  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye  and  their  treatment^ 
medically  and  by  operation",  1840. 

Eittinent surgeons  beforft  the  Umr-  Tyrrell  were:  Sir  William  Blizard  !  l74.V 
1835),  surgeon  to  tho  Mii^dalen  and  r.oiiilon  Hof-pitals,  and  the  first  to  tie  the 
superior  thyroid  artery  f«»r  tli^  enre  of  jioifro;  .lolm  Clatk*-  CMitl'flower excresrence': 
Joho  Cunningham  Saunders  (I77o-1810),  founder  of  the  London  Opbthaluiic  Infirm- 
ary in  Hoorfields.  a  qaarter  of  London ;  Alexander,  of  .the  Royal  Infiriuary  for 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  a  famous  ophthalmic  sorgeon  who  declared  instillations  of 
extract  of  belladonna  a  specific  against  i ri tic  adhesions  etc ;  John  Walker  of  M>o- 
chester,  author  of  "Tlif  print  iplt  s  of  ophthiilrnip  sur{:ery"  otc  ,  London.  l.*;»4;  Arthur 
Jncoh  '1T!»0-1^TI)  of  Ihihliii  i  membrana  .lacobi,  IHIll)  ;  Phipp;  Prichard  ifirst 
enucleation  of  the  bulb  for  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  in  man,  It^al);  Mac  Ktown  in 
Belfast,  who  in  1874  extracted  a  fragment  of  steel  from  the  interior  of  the  eye  by 
means  of  a  magnet  etc.  In  fact  until  very  recent  times  almost  all  the  famoos 
English  surgeons  were  also  ocnlists  of  skill.   We  may  further  mention : 

JosBPH  Hbhry  Green  (1791-1863),  a  nephew  of  Cline  and  colleague 
of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  who,  besides  his  sldll  in 
snrgical  diagnosis  and  his  operative  dexterity,  distinguished  himself  as  a 
good  physician  and  anatomist 

Other  distin<>:uished  sur(:eons  of  Guy's  Hospital  during  the  present  century  were: 
Charles  Aston  Key  (1810-1849),  a  pupil  of  Sir  Asilc}'  Cooper,  well  known  assn 
accomplished  operator,  who  o.  jr.  tied  thf  Piibrlavian  artery  in  11  minutes;  John 
Morgan  (died  1847).  a  very  skiltui  operator.  Both  the  surgeons  mentioned  were  con- 
temporaries with  Cooper.  Among  the  more  recent  surgeons  of  this  hospital  sre:^ 
John  Hilton  (1804-1878),  Surgeon-extraordinary  to  the  Queen;  Thomas  Bijant 
(Practice  of  Stirpery);  John  Birkett;  Arthur  Edward  Durham  H.  H.  Howse.— 
At  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  we  tind  Frederick  le  Gros  Clark,  Sir  Williana  Mac  Corn)ac 
(born  I'-'VlH  ;.  Sfir2nnn-in  chi<  f  of  the  Ansrlo-American  Ambulance  in  1870-71.  who**' 
"Notes  and  recollections  of  an  ambulance  surgeon",  1871.  were  translated  into 
German  bjStromeyer;  John  Simon,  the  famood  Medical  Officer  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  sobiequentlj  of  the  Privjr  Council;  Sidney  Jones'  Mr.  Waivtaff  etc. 
Among  its  earlier  teachers  were  John  Flint  South  (1797-1883),  who  translated  ao^ 
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improved  Cheliut^'s  "  Handbuch  der  Chirur^ie"  (1847);  Maemnrdo;  Saniiiel  SoUj 
(IH03-I87l)»nd  Campbell  de  Morgan  (lS13~ls7r, i. 

The  name  of  Cooper  is  alao  ikvorably  known  through  Samuel  Cooper 

(1781-1848),  professor  of  surgery  in  London  and  surgeon  to  the  University 

Hospital,  at  an  earlier  period  a  military  surgeon,  whose  ''First  lines  of  the 

practice  of  suiger}'',  1807,  ''Treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  joints",  1807, 

and  '-Dictionary  of  practical  surgery",  1809,  were  all  popular  works. 

Brnnshy  Blake  Oooper  (1792-1853),  the  nephew  and  a(loi)tefl  ^on  of  Sir 

Astley  Cooper  as  well  as  his  biographer,  likewise  contributed  to  the 

eminence  of  the  name,  though  be  was  less  celebrated  as  an  operator  than 

as  a  teacher  and  author.    He  was  surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital,  and  author 

of  '  Surgical  essays  etc.",  1833,  "Lectures  on  anatomy  etc.",  1829-32. 

Tlie  following  physicians  and  suru'rons  bearing  the  name  of  Cooper  are  also 
known:  Gerard  Cooper  in  New  York:  .lamps  Cooper  in  Xorw'r!i:  Tolin  Cooper  in 
Liverpool;  Lnnjrfton  Cooper  in  ijexln^^tfm ;  Thomas  Cooper  Jr.,  in  PbiladelphiA. 
Robert  Coopt  r  and  Thomas  Conppr  Sr    \\  re  of  an  earlier  date. 

Sir  Benjamin  Com.ins  HuoDiK  ,1783-1862), 
professor  of  HHuiomy  and  surgery  in  the  Koyol  College  of  Surgeons,  8urgeon-in-chief 
to  St.  George's  Hospital  and  ordinary  surgeon  to  Queen  Victoria,  is  usually  regarded 
as  a  enrgeon  of  th«  first  rank.  Be  wsa  an  Mtremely  sealouB  olicerrer  —  he  kept  a 
record  of  all  his  important  cases  from  the  beginning  of  hU  career^  a  distingnisbed 
surjdcal  investigator  and  a  practitioner  eminent  for  his  security  in  operating.  He  was 
also  nn  eminent  anatomist,  patholr»^ifiil  aiiutoniist  and  pliysiolnijfist.  ITi.s  after- 
treatment  was  very  ,sitn)de.  We  lind  evidence  of  Brodie's  calnine.-s  and  the  clearness 
4>f  his  obacrvation  in  tlte  fact  that,  basing  hi^  action  upon  statistics,  the  older  be 
became,  the  less  frequently  he  operated.  His  chief  works  were:  "  Pathological  and 
surgical  obAervatione  on  disedaCB  of  the  joints",  1818;  "Lectures  iUustrative  of  certain 
nerrous  affections",  1837 ;  **  Lectures  on  diMSset  of  the  urinary  organs",  1832,  and 
Tarions  lectures  on  important  snhjects  in  therapeutic  and  operative  Snrgeiy,  intro* 
dnctory  lectures  delivered  in  the  hall  of  the  Boyn]  Cnllotrr^  of  Surgeons  etc. 

A  colleague  of  Brodie's  in  St  George's  Hospital  and  a  famous  operator 
and  practitioner  was  Thomas  Rose.  Later  sui^eons  to  the  same  hospital 
Vfere :  Kohert  Keate,  Serjeant^Surgeon  to  Queen  Victoria  (1837);  Ctesar 
Hawkins  (179S-1884),  the  most  eminent  representative  of  an  eminent 
medical  family,  liually  consulting  surgeon  to  St.  George's  and,  after  the 
<leath  of  Brodie,  Serjeant-Surgeon  to  Queen  Victoria;  George  Gisborne 
Babington  (1705-18&6);  Catler,  and  still  more  recently  G.  Pollock,  Sir.  M. 
Prescott  Hewitt,  surgeon  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Surgeon-extraordinary 
to  the  Queen ;  Timothy  Holmes  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  whoso  great 
text-book  of  Surgery  entitled  "A  system  of  sui^ry,  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical etc.",  London,  1800-04,  is  similar  to  the  work  of  Billroth  and  Pitha; 
Johnson;  Thomas  Tatum  (1802^1879);  J.  Bouse;  T.  P.  Pick;  J,  W. 
Haward  and  £.  K.  Kowland. 

The  famous  military  eunceon 
GEORrjE  James  Gitthbie  (1785-1856), 

professor  i»f  anatomy  nm^  snrirpry  in  tlio  Wfst Minister  ITosjiitnl  iti  T.ondoti,  iniplit  be 
called  the  Larrey  of  England,  inasmuch  as  he  accompanied  Wellington  upon  all  bis 
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campaigns,  as  Lurrey  did  Nai'oleoa  I.  He  also  share-d  with  Lurrcj  maoj  character- 
istiea,  above  all  those  of  operatUe  ability  and  modesty.  Like  Lanrey  too  be  farored 
early  operations,  and  with  Thomas  Rose  and  WilUam  Pergasson  Sr.  was  a  repretea- 
tativeof  the  Portufcaese  or  ami-mercutial  treatment  of  syphilis.  Gnthrie  was  like- 
wise an  ophihalniic  purpoon  of  a1)ilit  v.  His  (  hinf  worlc?  wtTP  :  "A  trc*ati^e  on  ;iun- 
sbot  wound*,  on  intlammntiun,  er} Jiipt;liis  Hciri)^  a  ictord  df  th<>  opinions  and 
practice  of  the  Kurf;icul  department  of  the  Britis-h  army,  at  the  terniinatiun  of  the 
wars  in  Spain.  Portttfcal,  France  and  the  Netherlands  Jn  18U  and  1815  *\  London, 
1827.  6tb  edition  1855;  "Leelnres  on  the  operative  surgery  of  the  eye"  etc., 
1823,  etc. 

Colleagues  of  Guthrie  in  the  Weadnin^ter  Hospital  were  the  emioeot 
surgeon  James  Wardrop  (1782-1869),  partlcularlj*  known  as  an  oculist 
and  pathological  anatomist  of  the  eye  (An  essay  on  the  pathology  or  mor- 
bid anatomy  of  the  human  eye,  Edinburgh,  180S),  who  performed  enu- 
cleation in  sympathetic  ophthalmitis:  Sir  JaitKs  Mac  Gregor  ( 1771-1838) 
Surgeon-extraordinary  to  the  Queen  and  Medical  Director  of  the  British 
arm}-;  Dr.  Neil  Arnott  (1788-1874),  the  inventor  of  the  hydrostatic  bed, 
wliose  "  Klcmentfi  of  physics  etc,  ',  1827.  ran  through  its  first  edition  in  a 
single  week  and  b}*  1>'H2  had  enjoyed  no  less  than  five  editions  :  Kiclianl 
Anthony  t^tafford,  an  eminent  practitioner,  who  introduced  tho  first  u^fful 
instrument  for  the  internal  division  of  stikturcs  of  the  urethra  (1828); 
Joseph  Aiut's))urv  (IT!'.')-  ?  ^.  wTio  rendert  il  ^.mmkI  service  b}*  his  study  *>f 
severe  fractures,  false  joints  :iiul  their  treatment;  William  Ijvnn  flT.'i;;- 
1837)  ;  8ir  Anthony  ("ailijslc  (1708-1840),  an  eminent  analoiiii»t,  who 
studied  the  disonses  of  ohl  ai^e  (1818).  More  recent  teachers  in  the  West- 
minster llo.spital  were  X'arsten  Holthouse  (born  1810j:  Krook  :  liiihiiau 
and  Power.  Holthouse  an<l  llillman  tauglil  the  principles  and  ]»ractice  of 
surgery.  Brook,  descri[)tivc  and  snigicul  anatomy. 

At  St.  Hartholoiiicw  b  IlospilHl  taupht  .\hei  neib^'s  pupil 

Sir  Wilma.m  Lawrenck  (1783-18fi7), 
surgeon  of  Queen  V'ictuiia,  aad  hijfhlj  estct  inf d  as  a  diaKHO^tician  and  operator. 
He  was  likewise  acqnainted  witN  German  sui>£ei  v.  and  wrote  mtmy  iinportsnt  worb: 
"A  treatise  on  ruptnres"  etc.,  IMO;  "Lectures  on  surgery,  medical  Snd  operative" 
etc.,  1832 ;  **A  treatise  on  the  venereal  disease  of  the  eye",  1830,  etc. 

To  the  same  hospital  belonged :  Heury  Earle  (1789-1838),  son  of  f^ir 
James  Karle  (1755-1817),  the  latter  the  inventor  of  tbe  treatment  of 
hydrocele  bj  injection  (1791).  Henry  Earle  invented  a  special  fracture- 
bed,  but  was  less  famous  as  an  operator  than  his  father.  John  Psintcr 
Vincent  also  attained  little  eminence  as  an  operative  surgeon.  After  tbeir 
day  surger)'  was  represented  in  this  hospital  by :  Sir  James  Paget  (born 
1814),  Seijeant'Surgeon  to  the  Queen,  an  eminent  pathologist  and  amoD|; 
the  modems  the  most  important  investigator  of  the  subject  of  tumors 
(Lectifreson  surgical  pathology;  Lectures  on  tumor'?  etc.,  18W);  f'red- 
erick  Carpenter  Skey  (17n"^~l&72),  whose  -I'rinciples  and  practice  of 
operative  surgery  1850.  defends  the  principles  of  conseiTative  sunzen  . 
Wormaidi   William  &  Savor}-  Bichard   Holmes   Cootc  (I8I7-1^7:^li 
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Lother  Holden;  GeoiiRO  William  Oallender  (1830-1879)  and  Thomas 
Smith.  —  Among  the  teachers  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital  were  the  very 
learned  T.  J.  Pettigrew  (horn  1791)  and  the  famous  surgeon  John  Howship 
(died  1841 ),  author  of  **  Practical  observations  in  snigeiy  and  morbid 
anatomy*  etc",  London,  1816,  with  numerous  other  works.  Their  places 
have  been  recently  taken  by  Henry  Hancock  (1809-1880)  and  Canton, 
The  present  professor  of  surgery  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital  Medical 
School  is  Mr.  Barwell. 

John  Li^ars  (1783-1860), 

professor  of  surgery  in  the  Umversity  of  Londoti  aii<!  .subnequeiitlj  in  Edinburgh,  nod 
n  pupil  of  .lolin  Iji>II,  distinguished  himself  as  a  bold  operator  and  a  zealous  and 
fertile  snf^ifnl  writi  r  As  farly  as  among  the  twenties  of  t!ip  prpRPitt  ef-mnty  le  had 
perforini  d  ft*  veral  times  exiirpauon  of  the  ovai'y,  and  l>ad  treated  chronic  ijjdioce- 
plinlus  hy  operation.  Amonfc  hi«  more  iniporUnt  works  were  "ObBervattone  on 
extir|»tlon  of  diseased  ovaria"  etc..  Edinburgh,  1825;  **A  system  of  practical 
surgery  ",  IS:'.8  ;  *'  Ilydmcpphfllus  ehronicii?  trrnted  hy  operation",  1821;  **A  fystem. 
of  anatotnicai  ptaleo"  etc.,  101  plates,  London,  1822-26. 

University  College  Hospital  from  its  foundation  to  the  present  day 
has  enjoyed  a  long  line  of  eminent  surgeons.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned Samuel  Cooper,  .ind  .add  the  famous  names  of  Robert  Liston  (1794- 
1847).  wlio  distinguished  himself  hv  liis  resections,  particularly  of  tlie 
elbow  joint  (A  treatise  on  practical  and  operative  surijery,  IM^T);  Uicliard 
Quain,  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  tlie  Queen,  and  with  Williani  Sharpey 
editor  of  tlie  5tti  edition  of  Jones  Quain's  Unman  Anatomy  ;  John  Eric 
Erielisen.  author  of  The  science  and  art  of  surgery",  a  surgical  text- 
book long  iatnous  in  the  Hnited  States  and  recently  becominj^  popular  in 
Germany  ;  Thomas  Wharton  .Jones  (Ijorn  ls(is\  a  famous  ophthalmologist; 
John  ^larKlinll  (Outlines  of  physioln'jy,  liuinan  and  cnmparntive  etc.'', 
18(17),  who  lectures  <>n  (l[)^'rnli^■o  suiut  n .  and  rhristophcr  Ih-ath  (ijorn 
lSI^r»\  :uit lior  of  niiiiicrous  surgical  l rent i'^c'^.  To  these  should  Ik*  ndded 
Berkflfv  Hill.  suiLriMM)  ;ilso  to  the  I-.oi'k  ii«>.spitaK  author  of  -  Sn  pliiliii  and 
local  cunluL;ioiis  di»urdei»  ,  1808;  "The  student's  manual  of  venereal  dis- 
eases 1877.  etc.    The  famous 

Sir  (^n.\RLEs  Bell  (1774-1812), 

•who  hns  beet)  ah-oiidy  njcntioiict],  ntitl  who  whs  surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  IIu:$pital 
until  called  in  1H36  as  proicssor  of  mt'dii'inc  tu  Edinbur{(h,  distinguiithed  himself  as 
an  operator,  but  was  letis  popular  as  a  practitioner.  He  was  an  opponent  of  vivisec- 
tion. Among  liis  more  important  writinjis  were:  "A  system  of  operative  anrpery 
London,  IHOT;  " Institutf.*  of  .*>ur}:»  ry  etc.",  Kditiburtrh.  IHiJH;  "  Illustration.s  of  the 
great  oporntious  of  smtrerv,  trepan,  Iutimu.  etc  ",  London,  1S2I,  etc.  The  Bridge- 
water  treatise  entitled  "The  hand,  its  nu'ehanisin  and  vital  endownienLs,  as  evincing 
desi>:n",  I.ctndon,  I^iil,  i.s  un  ingenious  and  well-known  work  of  this  author. 

Bell  liad'aa  hia  colleasno  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  the  eminent  phjsio]of[iBt  and 
surgeon  Herbert  Mayo  (died  1B52),  who  became  entan^leil  in  the  toils  of  Mesmerism, 
Anion>i  their  successors  were  Alexaiuler  .Shaw,  (^harles  Hewiit  Moore  (1821-1870)  and 
T.  Henry.  The  pre.sent  surgeons  of  this  hospital  are  Jolin  W.  Hulke,  George  Lawson 
and  Uenry  Morris. 
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The  Uoivenity  of  Ediobuigh  aoqaifed  great  repatetiDa  from  its  pro- 
fessor of  fluigerj  James  Syme  (1799>1870),  who  deserves  moch  credit  for 
his  introductioD  of  reseotion  into  practice.  His  name  is  also  preserN-ed  in 
operative  Sttl^ery  by  his  method  of  amputation  through  the  ankle-joint 
(Treatise  on  excision  of  diseased  joints,  1831),  an  operation  for  which  in 
!S4<)  he  was  able  to  show  20  Buccossea  in  24  cases.  The  name  of  the 
older  James  Jeffray,  professor  of  anatomy  and  sui^ry  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  who,  as  already  remarked,  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
resection,  is  preserved  by  his  chain-saw  (Cases  of  the  excision  of  cnrious 
joints.  Ry  H.  Park  ....  and  T*.  F.  Moreau  ....  with  olis»  rvnti'>ni«. 
Illustrated  bv  engravintfs.  (Jlasnow  lS(M;V\vhiI('  tlint  of  the  KdmlMip.^li 
surgeon  and  obstetrician  Sir  Jairifs  Young  Simpson  (1811-1^70;,  the 
inventor  of  acupressure,  is  iudissolubly  associated  with  the  introduction  of 
chloroform. 

At  the  outset  .^iiupson  hud  to  defend  himself  in  all  ?friou?np>8  a'^RHf-T  lh*^  attacks 
of  the  Enjxliiih  reiigiouji  bigoth,  who  liecmcd  to  legurd  his  t>floit«  tu  abo'i»-h  butieriDg 
ill  Bargical  and  obsietriesl  operationn  as  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  cbicf 
work  on  tbis  subject  was  entitled  "Amestheitia;  or  the  emplojrment  of  chloroform  and 
ether  in  surgery,  midwifery  etc.",  It^49.  We  owe  to  Simpson  alfo  the  popularization 
of  th>^  iitcrinf'  !;ntind  and  tbe  introduction  of  the  sponge*tent  lor  dilatation  of  the 
cervi.x  uteri  tl84y). 

Thomas  Annandale  and  Joseph  Bell  should  also  be  mentioned  among 
the  surgeons  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

In  Dublin  Sir  Philip  Crampton  (1777-1858),  Surgeon-in-Ordinary  to 
the  King,  obtained  reputation  by  his  performance  of  resection  of  the  Isnee- 
joiiil  as  oarly  as  1823.  He  also  devoted  much  attention  to  the  treatment 
of  aneurism.  Crampton's  pupil,  Rawdon  Macnaraara.  surgeon  to  the 
Meath  Hospital,  has  written  **0n  the  treatment  of  stricture  by  the  imme- 
diate plan"  etc..  while  Patterson  in  Glasgow  performed  gastroloiny  several 
times  for  abdominal  tumors.  George  H.  H.  Macleod,  Regius  Professor 
of^ur-rory  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  was  surgeon  of  the  Knglish  army 
before  Sebastopol  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  author  of ''Outlines  of  suigical 
diagnosis"  (1864),  with  other  works. 

Thomas  Bli/akd  Curlino  (born  1811),  surgeon  to  the  London 
Hospital  fl^40),  obtained  great  reputation  in  Germany  by  his  excellent 
work  oil  '  l>i.seases  of  the  Tcstin".  1!^4!5.  and  amonp:  liis  dif^tinirtiishcd 
colleagues  at  this  hos|)ital  were  .lohn  Adams  f  1  SiMI- 1 S77;,  Jonuthau 
Hutchinson  (^born  iSL'ijj,  a  i)n)iirniotil  contributor  to  Holmes's  "System 
of  Surgery"  ami  Kcynold's  System  of  Medicine";  William  .Tnlm  Liiile 
(born  IHIO),  founder  of  the  lloy  il  ( h  t  lutpaMiie  Hospital,  wlio  nas  cured 
of  club  loot  by  Slromeyer  and  mitntiuced  the  practice  of  tenolomy  mto 
Kngland  (Treatise  on  club-f<»ut  and  analogous  distortions,  1S30)  :  C.irr 
Jackson,  and  the  eminent  Meorgc  Critchett  (1817-18821.  The  iaU^r 
wa.-3  di.stinguibhed  eh  icily  as  an  ophthalmic  surjzeon.  ami  IrtLroduced  into 
practice  the  methods  of  iridodcsis,  "re  adjustment "  in  the  operation  for 
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strabismus,  blepharotomy,  scoop-extraction  in  cataract,  abscission  of 
staphyloma  etc. 

King's  Colle<re  Hospital,  however,  united  in  its  1*  acuity  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  most  iiiiporluut  surgeons.  Here  Sir  William  Fergusson  (ISOS- 
ISTT;,  Seijeunt-Surgeon  to  the  Queen,  displaytnl  his  activity  '>f  him  it 
was  said  that  he  had  '-the  eagle's  eye,  the  lion's  hi-ait  and  the  Uidy  a  baud". 
His  '  Systpm  of  practical  surgery"  appeared  iu  1842.  With  Fergusson 
were  wiHLiiily  associated  John  Wood,  his  successor  in  the  chair  of  elinical 
surgery,  whioh  he  now  holds:  Sir  Wiliiiiiii  Bowman  (bom  IHIG),  Consult- 
ing Surgeon  ;iiid  Vice-President  of  the  London  ( )plilhul:iiio  Hospital  in 
^loorfields,  atid  a  successful  cultivator  of  miciosco})ic  anatomy  ;  Ricliard 
Partridge  (18U5-1870),  an  eminent  teacher  of  anatomy,  and  Peter  Charles 
Price  n832-1864),  a  distimruished  representative  of  conservative  snrgei^*. 
For  a  time  Sir  TIiohuls  Watson  (1702-1882),  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  (1302-G7;  ami  1  hysician-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  was  attached 
to  this  school.  Tt.s  present  professors  of  surgery'  are  Mr.  Wooil,  Mr.  J^ister 
-and  .^Ir.  Henry  .Smith. 

Finally  we  mention  as  representatives  of  English  militar}'  surgery  : 
Sir  G.  Logan,  Physician  of  the  llenerul  Staff ;  Maclean.  Surgeon  General 
and  professor  of  military  surgery  in  the  school  at  Netley  ;  Edmund 
Alexander  Parkes  (1819-187^))  of  Warwick,  a  famous  writer  on  military 
hygiene  (A  manual  of  practical  hygiene  etc.,  1864);  Joshua  Henry  Porter 
(died  in  Afghanistan  in  1880),  Deputy  Surgeon-General  ;  Thomas  Long- 
more  (born  1816),  Surgeon  General  and  Honorary  Surgeon  to  the  Queen, 
professor  of  Military  Surgery  in  the  Army  Medical  School  at  Chatham, 
jknd  author  of  numerous  treatises  on  military'  surger}'  and  hygiene ;  Mao 
Klnnon,  Deputy  Surgeon-General  and  teacher  of  operative  surgery  in 
Jfetley  ;  Gordon  K.  Hardie,  who  enjoys  the  same  rank,  and  Surgeon -Major 
Becker  of  Aldershott.  —  We  most  aUo  mention  Sir  Charles  Locock  (1799- 
1875;,  Physician- Accoucheur  to  the  Queen,  who  officiated  at  each  of  her 
nine  aocoucbements  and  received  in  1857  the  title  of  Baronet ;  Sir  Heofy 
Thompson  (bom  1820)  in  London,  the  eminent  specialist  in  the  surgery 
of  the  urinary  organs,  who  performed  lithotomy  u^on  the  emperor 
Napoleon  IIL  (1873)  ;  Patrick  Heron  Watson,  Surgeon-tn-Ordinary  of  the 
Queen  in  Scotland  ;  William  Donald  Napier,  who  improved  the  operation 
of  lithotomy  ;  Lund,  professor  in Owen*s  College,  Manchester;  William 
•Conlson  (1802-1877),  an  eminent  specialist  in  lithotripsy  and  lithotomy  ; 
Alexander  Ogston  (bom  1844),  Regius  Professor  of  Surgery  in  tbe  Unl* 
Tersity  of  Aberdeen  (operation  for  genu  valgum)  ;  and  Sir  Joseph  Lister 
(bom  1827),  the  successor  of  Syme  in  Edinburgh  and  of  Fergusson  in 
London,  the  inventor  of  tbe  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds,  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken.  Prof.  Annandale,  formerly  Syme*B  assistant,  sue* 
iceeded  Ltster  in  Edinburgh. 
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Among  the 

«.  Amerieaiis, 

who,  like  their  English  Itinsmen.  have  :i  special  talent  for  surgtM  V,  and  to 
whom  modern  surgcr}'  owes  the  great  and  enduring  acquisitions  of  anws- 
thesia^  the  system  of  distributing  the  sick  and  the  use  of  barrack  hospitals, 
as  well  as  the  first  great  series  of  operations  upon  the  cavities  of  the  body 
(the  13  ovariotomies  of  McDowell),  so  characteristic  of  the  surgery  of  the 
19th  centnry,  we  may  mention : 

JoBN  Collins  Warren  (1778-1856), 
■on  of  John  Warren,  tlie  first  professor  of  anatom  j  and  snnEery  in  Harvard  College^ 
who  vas  for  man7  years  sarjeeon  to  the  Massachnsetu  General  Hospital  and  the  most 
(Mnir M  lit  operator  in  Now  En{[lAnd.  He  performed  the  operation  of  staphjlorraphv 
in  ib2(),  \v:is  tli<'  llrst  snrireon  to  iid minister  othor  for  tho  purpose  of  suriric*! 
anaesthesia,  and  probably  performed  the  tirst  successful  operation  of  parac*;nlei-i« 
pericardii.  He  was  the  founder  (1828)  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jourssl, 
and  the  antbor  of  a  treatise  on  tumors. 

Wright  Post  (1766-1828), 
an  eminent  surgeon  of  New  York,  professor  of  sargery  and  suhsequently  of  aoatoaij 
in  Columbia  Colle^fe,  who  performed  man}-  creditable  operations. 

Philip  Synu  Physick  (1768-1837), 

a  pupil  of  John  Hunter,  profeiisor  of  s!nr«rprv  in  tlif  T'niversity  of  Penn«y!va>iia  ia 
1805,  and  called  hy  Tiroes  the  "  Father  of  Americiin  Surjifiy."  He  was  one  of  tl* 
ablest  physicians  and  sur)!eons  of  Philadelphia  for  many  years,  but  left  no  vorksto 
preserve  his  fame.  We  owe  to  him  the  tonsillotome  which  bears  his  name*  and  whii'h 
he  presented  to  the  profession  in  1828,  and  we  have  alreadr  referred  to  his  empto;* 
ment  of  animal  lij^atures  ( buckskin  i  The  indefatigable  and  versatile 
Nathan  Smith  (17r.2-182y), 

a  professor  in  Darfjiioiith,  Yul'-  and  IJowJoin  Col!f"^e«,  and  in  his  da>-  perhaps  the 
best  "all  round  iiHiiirnl  practitioner  of  New  Enjiland.  He  probably  anticipated 
Hrodie  in  the  pet  ioruuiuce  of  trephining  for  the  relief  of  abscess  of  the  bone,  so 
operation  which  Smith  carried  out  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  centnry. 

Ephraix  McDowell  (1772-1830), 
of  Danviile«  Kentucky,  whom  the  Americans^  re^rd  as  the  inventor  of  ovariotoniy, 
thou;;h  his  claim  is  not  justified  by  history,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  be  received  s 
statue  n«  thp  first  ovsn  intornist  in  1877. 

Joti.N  ^^vNo  DuusEV  (17>^H  ^81^^^  of  riiiI:uU>li)lua, 
a  nephew 'of  i'hysifk  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  I  niversity  of  Pennsylvaiita  nna 
the  Hrst  sur^jeon  in  tiie  U.  S.  to  tie  the  external  iliac  artery.    Dorsey's  '  Klerocntiof 

1.  Not  the  An»erlcrtns  only.  Carl  Schrocder  says  :  "  Ephraiui  Mcnnwotl  of  Ke ntii'');y 
however,  the  fust  ni;\ii  to  y)eT  form  ovariotomy  in  a  raiioiiiil  uud  delilH-iale 
manner.  This  lie  did  in  I)eeeml>cr,  ISUU,  on  the  person  of  a  Mis.  Crawford.  Tbe 
case  was  successful,  and  the  patient  died  In  1841.  at  the  age  d  19jnn- 
McDowell  performed  the  operation  thiiieeu  times  In  ail,  and  In  eight  of  bi$cM« 
the  cm*'  wns  conii>lete. 

"  The  iionor  of  havln«  been  the  first  to  perform  ovariotomy  iu  a  luetlioJifil 
manner,  for  the  ladical  cure  of  ovarian  tumors,  cannot  be  denied  McDowell, 
althottffh  a  few  cases  of  accidental  ovariotomies  were  recorded  at  an  eartiei  d:ite. ' 
S«'e  also  note  pa«e  1041.  McDowell's  cm-*  -;  were  first  published  In  tlie  "JBciMtic 
Kepository  and  Analytic  Review"  for  April,  1611. 
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u.rgcry",  Philadelphia,  1813,  waa  the  aecood  surgical  text-book  pubiigbed  in  this 
ountry,  and  enjoyed  for  many  jeara  a  merited  popnlaritj.  Ita  author  waa  cut  off  at 
e  early  age  of  35,  juat  aa  fame  waa  opening  before  him.  The  American  furgeon 
"laoae  name  ia  beat  known  abroad,  however,  and  whose  reputation  is  no  leas  extensive 
wx  his  native  country,  was 

Valentine  Mott  (I785-18G5)  of  New  York, 

native  of  Glen  Cove,  Lonj:  Lslnnd.  Tic  wns  a  pupil  of  Cooper,  Abernethv  and 
-i*iU,  and  yielded  to  none  of  his  tfncluTs  in  the  buldnes?',  hrilliajicy  and  success  of 
kis  operations.  Mott  wa.s  prole.ssur  of  surgery  in  Columbia  College  and  the  College 
>€  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  Y'ork,  180y-l8"2G,  and  again  1830-1810;  in  Rutger's 
Btdedical  College  1826-1630,  and  in  the  New  York  University  Medical  College  1840- 
LH60.  He  tied  for  ihe  first  time  the  arteria  innominata  in  1818,  an  operation  which 
^as  repeated  in  1h:U)  by  Dr.  Richard  Wilmot  Flail  of  lialtiinore.  in  iSiV.*  by  Ilr.  E.  S. 
C!!ooppr  of  San  Francisco,  and  in  18HI  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Smyth  of  New  Orleans.  The 
nst  ease  alone  waa  successful  in  preserving  the  life  of  the  patient.  Gross  saja 
of  Mott ; 

■*No  surjijeon,  living  or  dead,  ever  tied  so  man}"  vessels,  or  .so  succe.««s-lully,  for  the 
cure  of  aneurism,  the  r,elief  of  injury,  or  the  arrest  of  morbid  growths.  The  ciita- 
logae,  inclusive  of  the  celebrated  case  of  the  innominate  artecy,  comprises  eight 
examples  of  the  subclavian  artery,  filly-one  of  the  primitive  carotid,  two  of  the 
4SXternal  carotid,  one  of  th.-  common  iliac.  .'<ix  of  the  e.xterrial  iliHC.  twd  (if  ihe  in- 
ternal iliac,  tifty-Heven  of  the  femoral,  and  ten  of  the  popliteal;  in  ail  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eiirbt.-' 

Benja.min  W.  Dudlkv  (1785-1870), 
n  pupil  of  Sir  Astley  Cooprr,  .A hf'rn*'tliy.  f'lino,  Larrey,  Duboi.s,  Royer  etc.,  who- 
founded  in  1x17  the  Medical  l>epurUneiil  oi  ibe  University  of  Transylvjinia  fit 
Lexiniiton,  Kentucky,  and  wm  the  profei*sor  of  .surgery  and  anatomy  in  this  institu- 
tion until  its  saapenaion  in  1859.  Dudley  was  to  the  United  Statea  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains  what  Mutt  was  to  the  East — facik  princeps.  He  was  a  par- 
ticularly attccesiifal  lithotomist,  and  ia  said  to  have  performed  thi.«  operation  100 
times  in  succession  witlifnit  ;i  failure  or  a  death.  He  employed  the  lateral  operation 
e.xclusively.  and  w.-^s  fun  I  of  u^irii  the  «inr'^(  t  Dudley  ua=^  also  a  pronounced 
advocate  of  the  use  of  the  roller  baiidaiie,  a  partiHiiiy  wliu  li  in  ihe  hands  of  his  less 
prudent  pupils  occasionally  led  to  disapter.  In  IH'IH  he  tre|»hined  the  skull  for  the 
relief  of  epilepsy,  probably  the  firat  operation  of  thia  nature  performed  in  the 
United  Slates. 

Gkorgb  McClellan  (1796-1847), 
a  bold  and  brilliant  operative  surgeon  and  popular  teacher,   who  founded  tha 

Jefferson  .Medical  Collejre  of  Philadelphia  and  was  it.s  professor  of  surgery  from 
l>^'i.j-l> His  "  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  "  was  edited  by  his  son  Dr. 
John  II.  ii.  McClellan. 

KfiUBEN  DiMoxi)  Ml  ssEY  (1 780-1  e-CG). 
professor  of  stjrirerv  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  l.x;iS^.")'i,  and  in  the  Miami  Medical 
College,  \<yi  (in     n«  was  a  bold  and  successful  surgeon,  and  in  1K>7  removed  the 
entire  s-c'i J.N I:i  jui-i  r,M:i\ icie. 

Tuo.MA.s  Dknt  Mr  i  ter  (dieil  18r);»  ), 
professor  of  surgery  in   the  .lefTerson  M»'*lical  College  oi   riu!a<ielphia,  who  left 
bis  surgical  museum  to  the  College  of  l^li^jiicians  of  Philadelphia,  together  with 
$:)0,000  for  ita  increase  and  the  endowment  of  the  ** Mutter"  lectureship  in  that 
inatitotion. 
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J.  Kearney  IIodgers  (1793-1857), 
a  pupil  of  Wright  Post,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Abernetby  ud  Sir  Benj.  Brodte,  ibnndcr, 
with  Dr.  Edward  Delafield.  of  the  N«ir  York  Eyt  and  Ear  lofirmary  and  mrgeoB  to 
the  N.  T.  Hospital.   In  IHir.  he  tied  the  left  aQbcIavtan  artery  between  the  acaleni. 
an  operation  which  rendered  him  famous. 

John  Rhea  Barton  (died  1871), 

an  pxpprt  lithotonii-t,  best  known,  however,  from  the  operation  devispd  and  execntwl 
by  him  in  18:i5  for  the  rolit'f  of  aniiuhir  anchylosis  of  the  knee.  was  aUo  tbe  iir«l 

to  suggest  tbe  use  of  the  bran  dressing  in  the  management  of  compound  fractures, 
and  has  given  his  name  to  a  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radios,  which  he 
described. 

William  Gibson  (1784-1868), 
a  pupil  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  who  saceeeded  Physick  in  the  chair  <^  sargerj  in  the 

University  of  Pennsylvania  in  J818,  and  continufd  to  hold  this  position  until  com- 
pelled by  ill  health  to  resijrn  in  18')4.  Me  was  the  first  surjr*»on  to  tif>  the  common 
iliac  artery,  and  publislipd  in  1824  *'  The  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery    a  work 

whicii  survived  nine  fdiiions. 

Alexander  IIodudon  Stkvens  (1789-1869), 
professor  of  sur/jery  in  the  College  of  Thysicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York  and  as 
eminent  clinical  teacher.   He  translated  a  portion  of  Boyer's  surgery  in  16ld,  edited 
Cooper's  "  First  Lines  of  Surgery"  in  1822,  and  published  several  original  and  Tala- 
able  m' rr  r        Stevens  was  also  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  New  York  Hospitsl. 

John  Watson  (1807-1862), 
a  native  of  Londijiidprry,  but  brought  up  from  childhood  in  New  York,  one  of  tb? 
sur^f'ons  to  the  Now  Vork  Hospital  and  founder  in  IS'Afy  nf  nn  infirmnry  for  ciK.-iii*^- 
ous  diseases,  known  as  the  Broome  Street  School  of  Medicine,  in  which  iie  wu 
associated  with  Dr.  H.  D.  Bulkley.  Wateon  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar  as 
well  as  snriKeon,  and  on  his  death  left  to  the  New  Y'ork  Hospital  a  valnable  collection 
of  the  medical  writings  of  the  great  physicians  of -^ntiquitj-  and  the  Middle  .Age*. 
His  "  Medical  Profession  in  Ancient  times",  l^o6,  is  a  charming  little  work  and  lead? 
us  to  rpjirpf  thnt  the  writer  was  unable  to  pursue  further  tliat  vfln  of  jictivity  in 
which  he  was  so  weH  adapted  to  succeed.  As  a  surgeon  he  is  best  know  u  as  tiie  tirsi 
in  this  country  to  perform  oesophagotomy  for  the  relief  of  organic  stricture  of  the 
oesophagus.  The  ease  was  reported  in  1844. 

Amos  Twitchell  (1781-1850),  of  Keene,  New  Hampshire^ 
one  of  the  ablest  surgeons  of  New  England,  who  in  1607  tied  tbe  primitive  caretid 
successfully  in  a  case  of  secondary  haemorrhage. 

Bixi  CaosBr  (lMl-1873), 
professor  of  surgery  in  Dartmouth  College*  who  in  18*16  removed  the  entire  arm,  in- 
cluding the  clavicle  and  scapula,  for  an  osteosarcomatons  tumor. 

OuRDON  BicK  (1807-1877)  of  New  York, 

piirjrpon  to  the  New  York  Hospttnl  and  (o  St  T.uke's  and  the  Presbyterinn  H^i«pinil 
in  New  York  City,  whosp  jni  thod  nl' exteti>ioti  l>y  nieaiis  of  strips  of  adhesive  pl»*ier 
and  the  weight  and  puiiey,  introduced  in  1851,  tugethi>r  with  his  success  in  nutuplMtic 
surgery,  hare  rendered  his  name  famous. 

Samuel  D.  Gross  (1805-1884), 
professor  af  surgery  in  tbe  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  a  fruitful  vriler. 
able  surgeon  and  popular  teacher,  best  known  for  bis  great  "  System  of  San^" 
which  appeared  in  1857  and  has  survived  six  editions. 
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WiLLARD  Parker  (1800-1884), 
professor  of  surgery  iu  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  from  \b'.VJ  to  1870, 
surgeon  to  the  New  York  Hoapitftl  etc.,  *  bold  and  tDdependent  targeon  and  popalar 
teacher,  who  revived  in  1667  the  method  of  incision  into  perityphlitic  ebaceeses 
originally  performed  in  1848  hy  Mr.  Hancock  of  London,  and  in  1840  performed  for 
the  first  time  the  operation  of  perineal  cystotomy  for  the  relief  of  chronic  CJStitia 
dependinjr  upon  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  pland.  He  was  also  flio  first  sur^pon  in 
A  mericii  to  liszate  the  common  carotid  and  vci  tebriil  arteries  after  iigatioD  of  lb© 
subclavian,  in  urder  tu  prevent  ha-inorrhugc  fruui  the  anastomosiog  vesfiels. 

James  Ru8Iimore  Wood  (1816-1882), 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Uaac  E.  Taylor  and  several  other  prominent  physicians 
of  New  York,  founded  in  1861  the  Bellevue  Hoepiul  Medical  College  in  that  city, 
and  oocopied  the  .chair  of  Operative  Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology  in  that  ineti* 
tution  until  18G8.  He  performed  most  of  the  major  operations  of  surtiery,  and  partic- 
ularly prided  himself  npnri  ihe  removal  of  the  entire  lower  jaw  for  phosphor^nccrotii 
in  l8ot>.    Ill  this  ca>e  the  jaw  was  reproduced  from  the  periosteum. 

Joseph  Panioast  <  lsor)-1882). 
wlio  succeeded  McClfllan  in  the  professorship  of  suruery  in  the  Jefferson  M<  ilicai 
College  of  Philadelphia  in  1838,  and  was  profci^sor  of  anatomy  in  the  same  institution 
1A41-1874,  an  eminent  anrgeon  who  happily  combined  prudent  eantion  with  boldnesa 
and  ekill  in  operation.  His  well-known  "Treatise  on  Operative  Surgery"  was 
pnbliihed  in  1844  and  ran  through  several  editions. 

Frank  Hastings  Hamilton  (1813-1886), 

professor  of  surgerv  In  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Collejze,  New  York  I^n2-F75, 
hr^'ii  known  as  one  of  the  surgical  attendants  of  the  late  President  Gaj field  and  author 
of  a  treatise  "On  Fracture*  nnd  Dislocntions '",  l^.'if,  which  ran  throu^rh  several 
•  ditions  and  has  been  translated  into  various  languages.  His  early  practice  of  skin- 
grafting  has  been  already  noticed. 

John  Murhay  Carnociian  (1817  1S87), 
a  pupil  ot  \  aleiiiine  Moti,  and  for  many  years  professor  of  surgery  in  the  New  York 
Medical  College  which  became  extinct  in  1864.  Among  the  original  operatione  of 
Dr.  Carnochan  his  ligation  of  the  femoral  artery  for  the  relief  of  elephantiasis  of  the 
lower  extremity  ( 1851 ).  and  his  exsection  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  beyond  the 
ganglion  of  Meckel  (Itiotl),  have  contributed  mo.st  to  render  his  name  famous.  IIo 
also  e\S''Ct«Mi  tlie  entire  ulna  in  IP'i:?,  Dr.  Robert  B.  Putt  of  Virjiinia  having  expected 
the  lowfT  two  thir-ls  of  that  huwi-  in  \H'2'y.  Carnoclian  wrote  an  abl»-  n>oir:oir  nn  con- 
genital diftlocatiun.s  of  the  hip-joint  in  1850,  and  was  the  author  of  other  valuable 
works  on  operative  surgery. 

HiNRT  Berton  Sands  (1830-1888), 
professor  of  Surgery  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  and 
Sorgeon  to  the  New  York  and  Roosevelt  Hospitals,  whose  celerity  of  thought,  expres- 
sion and  action  was  only  equalled  by  his  accuracy  and  precision.  As  an  operator 
Dr.  Sands  was  distinguished  by  the  conservative  boldness  and  skill  of  a  great  prac- 
titioner, and  by  a  con8cientiousne<!<!  which  I^d  him  to  avoid  all  operative  nica«tjros  of 
doubtful  advantatrt'.  Unfortunately  for  the  prott'ssion  his  })ii>y  life  ami  uiitinielv  deatli 
deprived  him  of  all  uppurtunily  tor  communicating  the  results  ot  his  ritli  (  .\}  f  rience 
to  his  colleagues,  though  a  few  able  monograpbe  attest  the  sonndnets  of  h<^  jucigment 
and  the  fiicility  and  accuracy  of  his  pen.  ■ 

Samuel  W.  Gross  (1837-1889), 
proieisor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical 
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Colleiie,  Philadeiphia,  a  worthy*  sod  of  Samuel  D.  Gross,  tbe  eminent  Korgeon  aireatij 
mentioned.  Dr.  Gross  wmt  a  learned,  bold,  and  yet  earefnl  eurgeon,  and  an  eloqnent 
and  earnest  teacher.  He  had  made  a  special  studj  of  tumors  of  the  breast,  and  his 
"Treatise  on  Tumors  of  the  Uammary  Gland",  1880,  is  probably  his  best  known 
work. 

J.  Mason  Warren  (1811-1S67)  of  Boston, 
the  son  of  John  Tollins  Warren  and  himself  an  eminent  surgeon; 

Ai.KKF.i.  C.  Post  (180n-l«ft(»). 
a  well-known  and  liiglily  esJeemed  snrjreon  of  New  York, 

Amont;  our  numerous  excellent  surgeons  of  more  or  lees  local  celebrity  we  maj 
mention  Georee  Hayward  (179M863)  of  Boston ;  Richard  8.  Kissam  (died  18221  of 
New  York;  Warren  Stone  (1808-1872)  of  New  Orleans;  Nathan  H.  Smith  (1797- 
1S7T)  of  Baltimore,  inventor  of  the  well-known  "  anterior  splint  "  for  fractures  of  th« 
lejr  nrnl  thiirh  :  .Tosiah  C.  Kolt  nH04-lST:{>  of  Mobile,  who  exsrcled  the  coccvx  f(*r  tbe 
n  liefot  coccyodvnia  aseatly  as  18:J2 ;  Joseph  Uartiihorne  il77I>-lHoOi,  Wiluani  E. 
Horner  (li93-18o.1)  of  Philadelphia;  Horace  A.  Acklej,  of  Glevelaod,  Ohio,  who  u 
said  to  have  removed  tbe  entire  lower  jaw  in  1850  for  the  relief  of  osteosarcoma; 
Paul  F.  Eve  (1806-1877)  of  Nashville,  Tt mi.,  a  skilful  lithotomist  and  general  gurgeon 
and  a  popular  tonrhrr.  whose  '*  rollt  ction  of  remarkable  cases  in  t-urgerj-",  iSo".  i> 
well  known:  .Inlm  i.  Hodgen  ( l*?2ti-18H2 )  of  St.  Louis;  Erskine  Mason  <  1^32- In*^'.' 
of  New  York  ;  tieorpe  Alex.  Otis  ( 1830-1 8S1 »,  Surgeon  and  Brevet  Lieut  Col.,  1".  S 
A.,  a  pupil  of  Maljraigne,  Civiale,  Nelaton  etc.,  and  the  lamented  author  of  tbe  un- 
«uished  '^Surgical  History  of  the  War",  1870;  Ernst  Krackowizer  <  1821-1875 >.  a 
native  of  Spital  in  Austria,  but  an  eminent  practitioner  in  N>\v  York;  William  H. 
Van  Hiiren  ( I8I9-1K«<:V>,  James  L.  Little  (1«;5<j-188.")),  boili  of  New  York  ;  JosepL 
C.  Ilutchin'^on  '  !s-iT~1887)  of  Broak?.vn;  Ilaznrd  A .  Potter  ( 1810-1861))  of  Geneva, 
N.        Jacob  Uandolpb  (I79(j-1848)  of  Phiiadeipbia,  who  in  1831  introduced  tbe 
practice  of  lithotritjr  into  the  United  States;  Eli  Geddii)(>s  (17119-1876)  of  Charleston. 
S.  C. ;  Daniel  Brainard  (1812-18H6)  of  Chicago,  inventor  of  tbe  method  of  nih- 
cutaneou.s  porforatinn  of  the  bones  in  anchylosis  etc.  l  l>^."»4);  Ilorafio  G.  .lamtjoa 
(I7;»'J-185r>?)  of  Baltimore;  Geor^'e  C.  Blackman  (1819-1871  t  of  Cincinnati;  AMeti 
March  (  n9j-18«*»)  of  Albany  :  Htiirh  Holmes  McGuire  (1801-I875J  of  Virginia;  and 
Georjre  W.  Xorris  ( 1><09-1^7.'.  i  ol  riiil^d.-lpliin. 

Among  the  more  eantient  living  iiienibors  of  the  medical  profession  in 
the  United  States,  who  devou*  the  most  of  tlieir  attention  to  snrgery,*  it 
irill  be  sufficieDt  to  mention:  Heniy  J.  liigclow  of  Boston,  professor  of 
8un;err  in  Harvard  Univenity  for  tblrtj-tbree  years  (resigned  in  1882), 
who  ijci-formed  in  1852  the  first  escision  of  the  hip-joint  in  the  U.  S.  sod 
invented  (1878)  the  method  of  ^^Lithotiit}-  by  a  Single  Operation'*;  John 
Collins  Warren,  also  of  Boston  ;  Thomas  M.  Markoe,  professor  of  snrg^ 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York ;  Stephen  Smith, 
professor  of  clinical  surgery'  in  the  Universily  of  the  City  of  New  York ; 
Lewis  A.  Sayre,  Prof,  of  orthop«edic  and  clinical  snigeij  in  Belle^ne  Hvsp. 
Med.  Coll.,  N.  Y.}  Alexander  B.  Mott,  son  of  the  famous  Valentine  Mott 
Prof,  of  clinical  and  operative  snigery  in  BelleTue  Hospital  Medical 
College }  Robert  F.  Weir,  surgeon  to  the  New  York  and  BeUevne  Hos> 

1.  Piof.  i>.  D.  Gross,  writin^^  in  1»7C,  says  "  It  is  sate  to  aftirm  that  there  is  not  « 
medical  man  on  this  continent  who  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  tlie  praetieeoC 
surgery."  <U.) 
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pitals  ;  J.  Wiliiston  Wright,  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Medical  P*'p:irt- 
mcnt  of  thp  Univorsity  of  the  City  of  New  Yorit  ;  Lewis  A.  Stinisoii, 
Prof,  of  clinical  surgery  in  the  same  institution  :  Jfihn  A.  W'yeth  :  Arpad 
O.  MersUr  ;    Frederick  Lange  ;    George  A.  Pclcis  ,    William  l^etiuold, 
Kiiicritus  Prof,  of  Clinical  and  Military  Surgery  in  the  College  of  Phys. 
anil  Surgeons,  New  York,  and  the  introducer  of  j^uhi  utaneous  tenotomy 
iiiU»  the  Tnited  States  .  J.  W.  S.  (iouley.  William  T.  Bull,  Fred.  S.  jlennis, 
Clias.  McBurney.  CIkis.  K.  l^riddon.  Benjamin  Howard,  Joseph  W.  Howe^ 
all  of  New  York  ;  Cluules  B.  Nancrcde,  senior  surgeon  to  tiic  Kpiscopal 
ITospilal  etc..  Philadelphia  ;   W.  II.  Paneoust,  Prof  of  Anal  oniv.  Jellerson 
Med.  Coll.,  Phihulelpbia  ;  J.  P^winir  Mears.  Lecturer  on  (.iyna  colnirv  in 
the  same  institution  ;  B.  Hayes  A^ni  w.  Prof,  of  .'-^urgery  in  the  I'niversity 
of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelpliia  :  John  Ashnrst  ,Ir..  T*rof  of  Clinical  Surgeny 
in  the  Lniversity  of  Pennsylvania  :   W.  W.  Keen,  i'rof  of  Suriiery  in  the 
Womans  Medical  CoIK  lxc.  Philadelphia  :  John  H.  Packard.  Siir<:eon  to  the 
K|>iscopal  Hospital,  Philadelphia;   Henry  H.  Smith.  Emeritus   Piof.  of 
J^urgery  in  the  Cniversity  of  Pennsylvania  ;  .lohn  II.  Bi  int(»n.  I'mf.  of 
Clinical  Surgery  in  Jeth  rson  Medical   College,  Phihulelphia  ;    Tlios.  (1. 
Morton,  H.  T^enox    Ilodge  and  Addinell   Ilcwson.  .ill  of  Philadelphia; 
Julius  F.  Minor  of  Butlalo.  X.  Y.;   Chrislopher  Johnson  and  L.  McLane 
Tiftany  of  Ballimove  ;  Moses  (iana  and  C.  T.  Parkes  of  Chicago  :  Nichohis 
Senn  of  Milwaukee,  Prof,  of  Surirerv  in  Hush  Medical  College,  Chica*ro, 
and  inventor  of  the  recent  !netlio(l  ot'  rectal  nisutllation  of  hydrogen  gas 
in  the  diagnosis  of  gastto-intehliual  injuries:  C.  H.  Mnstin  of  Mobile  j 
Hunter  Mednire  of  Richmond  (tied  the  alKlominal  norta  in  l><iS^:  Joseph 
IlanJsohuU,  P.  S.  Connor  and  T.  A.  Beamy  of  Cincinnati  ;  (iusLave  C.  K. 
"Weber  of  Cleveland  ;   K.  M.  Moore  of  I{ochester.  X.  Y.;  B.  A.  Kinloch 
of  Charleston,  S.  C;  Duncan  Eve.  Xashville,  Tenn.;  T.  G.  Bichanlson  of 
New  Orleans;  Frederick  Hyde  of  Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  and  numerous  others. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  surgical  ansesthesia  has  been 
alieady  given  on  a  [)rcceding  page,  and  the  honor  of  this  benelicenl  sj'stem 
<lulv  lUssigned  to  its  American  authors. 

The  credit  of  the  employment  of  collodion  as  a  means  of  uniting 
wounds  has  also  been  accorded  to  John  Parker  Maynard,  a  medical  stutlent 
of  Bu.ston  in  1848.  His  example  was  soon  followed  by  Dr.  Winiuey  of  the 
same  city,  and  thou  in  Europe  by  Simpson  and  Malgaigne. 

That  the  admirable  barrack  and  distribution  systems,  as  well  as 
numerous  imi)rovements  in  the  transportation  of  the  wounded,  are  due 
especially  to  American  physicians  is  well  known.  Thomas  W.  Evans,  an 
American  dentist  residing  in  Paris,  particularly  distinguished  himself  as  a 
writer  on  these  subjects.  (La  commission  sanitaire  des  ]l&tats-Unis,  son 
origine,  son  organisation  etc.,  Paris  1865  ;  Histor}'  of  the  American  ambu- 
lance established  in  Paris  during  the  siege  of  1870-71,  London,  1873,  etc.) 

Recently  J.  Marion  Sims  (1813-1883)  of  New  York  (where  he  estab- 
lished in  1855  the  Woman's  Hospital)  has  again  demonstrated  the  fact 
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that  American  siirgcous  possess  in  an  emioeot  degree  the  qaalities  of 
iaventiveness  and  operative  dexterity. 

As  German  ophthalmology  has  found  its  repres»*ntatives  in  Liebreicb 
in  London  and  George  Frick  in  lialtimore,  so  alyo  now  it  is  rej»res€nte<i 
in  the  United  States  by  Hermann  Knapp  in  New  York  and  Geoi^e  Keuiii^ 
in  Baltimore. 

The  surgery  of 

f.  The  Germans, 

which,  until  the  scM'ond  third  of  tiic  present  century.  wn>^  largely  tnKu';iiT 
and  «nl)  >i  iiiiate  to  foreign  surgery,  particularly  that  of  FrMnce.  after  ibi* 
time  developed  rapidly  and  vigorously,  so  that,  indeed,  even  the  riench 
of  late  aeknowledge  its  superiority.  This  rai)id  develoi)ment  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Kern,  (irael'e.  who  was  the  first  t<»  esiahlish  a  sur- 
gical clinie  in  Berlin  with  ten  beds,  J )ieffonhach.  who  deiiiou^trate<l  that 
Genuaa  surgeons  were  able  to  rival  the  French  in  (»perfitivc  skill  and 
boldness  (BerLniuuin)  as  well  as  in  elegance  of  writing.  Stroiiuver.  B. 
Langcnheek  and  Esmarch.  Kern  l)eeaine  en)inent  for  his  siinpliticatiou 
and  improvement  of  the  treatment  of  wounds  :  Graefe  for  his  revival  of 
plastic  operation.s :  Dioffenhach,  for  all  his  enthtisi.astic  work  and  lii§ 
genius.  The  most  importanr  service  of  i^troinexer  consists  in  his  exten- 
sion of  tenotomy  to  new  departiueuts,  while  with  La!igenl>oek  and  Ksriiartfa 
he  embraced  a  conservative  tendency,  and  thus  ojicik  d  nen  path«  even  ia 
military  surgery,  l>y  intr<>ilucin<i  into  the  surgical  practice  of  tiie  battle- 
field the  .system  of  resections  In  lore  jiractised,  especially  in  hospitals,  by 
Texior  and  Jager.  Ksmarch  too,  by  his  introduclion  of  nn  artifietAl 
anannia.  iias  perfected  a  system  lioth  surgical  and  liumam-.  the  iniportnnce 
of  which  will  probably  not  be  fuIW  appreciated  until  a  future  pcrimi.  By 
this  system  he  has  levelled  the  road  for  physicians  in  general,  euablio? 
them,  and  showing  them  the  way  to  operate  well,  by  leaching  them  hor 
the  more  easily  to  carry  un  the  "bloody  struggle  for  life  and  death  .as 
Diertenbach  calls  operative  surgery,  before  which  the  majority  of  them 
recoil ;  -'for  it  is  less  the  dread  of  cutting  iliiui  of  its  results,  the  blee<hn2.  * 
which  appalls  them,  '-and  he  who  feels  himself  master  f>f  the  ha  niorrhage 
will  manage  the  knife  with  unshaken  hand."  As  the  result  of  the  ailvam>« 
mentioned,  an  operative  heroism  in  cutting  has  arisen,  a  heroism  which  no 
longer  pays  sufficient  regard  to  indications,  prognosis  etc.,  ami  endeavors 
to  shine  simply  by  manual  dexterity. 

One  of  the  chief  departments  of  German  surgeons  is  general  .surgeiy. 
and  the  most  important  representative  of  this  branch  among  the  nioileras 
was  the  prematurely  deceased  0.  Weber  (1827-1867),  professor  in  Heidel- 
berg, who  fell  a  victim  to  diphtheritic  infection  contracted  by  sucking  the 
krynx  of  a  patient  npon  whom  he  had  performed  tracheotomy. 

A  great  and  extensive  inflnence  upon  the  course  of  surgery  «» 
acquired  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  by  the  famous  profbawr 
of  sui'gery  in  Vienna, 
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ViNCiNS  TON  .KiB9  (1769-1829)  of  Ons.  This  was  tlie  resnlt  as 
well  of  bis  eminent  position  in  the  grandest  nnlTersity  of  tlie  day  (wliich 
permitted  and  compelled  him  to  educate  many  papils),  as  of  the  spirit  of 

his  teachings,  in  which,  following  the  traditions  of  the  old  Vienna  school 
and  particularly  the  doctrines  of  Stoll,  he  laid  great  weight  on  good 
observation  and  simple  rational  operative  treatment,  as  well  as  medical 
management  and  after-treatment  Still  more,  he  plainly  declared  the 
indivisibility  of  surgery  and  medicine.  The  after-treatment  of  wounds  he 
simplified  almost  too  mach,  contenting  himself  with  merely  dressing  them 
with  moist  cloths. 

Kern,  like  nil  surgpons  who  sprnn-^  from  tlie  18th  cfntnrr,  had  pursufd  a  surgical 
career  from  the  ranks  upward.  Jn  his  travels,  which  in  ihomselvi-s  lormi-d  undoubt- 
edly an  excellent  meanii  oi  education,  be  had  visited  many  places,  and  bad  been  in 
Salzburg,  Trieste  and  Venice,  and  finally  came  to  Vienna.  From  ibis  city  be  went 
AB  ordinary  physician  to  HUdbarghansen,  having  obtained  this  position  throogh  the 
aid  of  Leber,  an  influential  teacher  of  surgery  who  bas  I' en  already  mentioned. 
Afti-r  the  rlfceasc  of  his  sovpreijrn  nnd  pntron,  Kern  visited  France  and  Italy,  and 
then  studied  medicino  uiuier  Stoll,  takitiL'  the  de);ree  of  the  doctorate.  In  1797  he 
was  appointed  a  professor  in  Laibach,  and  in  li^Oo  became  professor  of  practical 
Barg<>ry  in  the  Univeriity  of  Vienna.  Wiih  the  aisistaace  of  Ad.  von  Stifi't  (1760- 
1836),  the  influential  pliyaiciau-in^ordinary,  Protomedicus  and  Director  of  Instrac* 
tion,  Kern  fonnded  an  institution  for  the  education  of  operative  surgeons,  in  which 
thf  latter  were  required  to  prnctise  operation?  tipon  the  cadaver,  uslnp  even  the  very 
table  employed  in  operatii)ns  upon  tiie  li\  int;  patients.  This  practice  was  continued 
down  to  1867,  when  Billroth  put  an  end  to  it.  In  1S24  Kern  resigned  his  position. 
His  principal  works  were  entitled:  "Die  Leittungen  der  chiniri^schett  Clinik  der 
bohen  Schnte  an  Wien  von  1805-1824",  Vienna,  1828;  **Annalen  der  chirurgiscben 
Clinik  an  Wien",  1807 ;  "Anwendung  des  Gluheisens" ;  "  Beobachtungen  und  Beiner- 
kuniren  nns  dciTi  Ophipto  der  prakti^chen  ChinirLMe",  ;  "Abhandhini:  iiber  du' 
Verletzimi:en  am  Kopfe  und  die  Durchliolininf:  der  HirnRchnle",  ls'2'.';  "Avis  aux 
chirurgiens  "  etc.,  1809.  In  this  latter  work  Kern  recommends  the  open  treatment 
of  operative  wounds,  dressing  them  with  simple  eold  eompresaes  and,  after  the  oeeur- 
renee  of  onion,  with  merely  a  few  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  If  suppuration  set  in 
dressings  of  InkO'Warm  water  were  to  be  employed.  In  contrast  to  the  preceding 
abuse  of  salves  and  charpie  which  originated  in  the  days  of  itinrrn^it  and  i-mpiric 
surgical  practitioners,  these  principles  were  a  decided  reform.  Kern  regarded  the 
access  of  air  as  wholesome,  while  according  to  Lister  it  is  to  be  sbunoed  like  the 
plague. 

A  contemporary  of  Kern  and  a  teacher  ai  the  JosephtnuiD  was 

Caa.  B.  Zano,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  good  operator.  Hia 

principal  work  waa  entitled  "Daratellung  blutiger  heilkilnetlmcher  Opera- 

tionen",  1818-1824.   Kern's  ancceasor  in  the  Univeiaity  waa 

JoBBPH,  Baron  von  Wattmann  (1789-1866),  a  professor  in  Laibach, 

Innsbruck  and  after  1824  in  Vienna,  where  be  also  held  the  position  of 

auigeon-in-ordinaiy. 

Yon  Wattmann  was  particularly  famous  as  an  operator,  and  acquired  great  favor 

and  hiph  esteem.  He  wrote  amon^;  other  works:  "  T'eber  die  Vorlaperunfren  in  der 
Leistengegend  ",  LSI.');  '  Vprsuche  zur  Ileilunj;  des  Noli  ine  tangere";  "  Sicheres 
Heilverfahren  bei  dem  schneiicmtretenden  Lufteintritt  in  die  Veue  uod  dessen  gerichts- 
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irziliche  Wichtigkeit  ".  1843;  "Handbuch  der  Chirvrgi*",  B«ir  edition  1848  «tc. 

Be  also  constructed  a  skeleton  with  joints  united  elastically  lo  M  to  aid  ia  tlw 

demonstration  of  luxations,  nnd  invented  methods  for  the  treatment  of  contrncfioc 
of  the  urtitbra  after  ainputatioa  of  the  penis,  for  restoration  of  the  nose,  a  cjsto- 
toine  etc. 

Zang's  chair  in  the  Jotephianm  wai  taken  after  bit  death  bj 

MiOHABL  Haoib  (1795-1857)  of  Tnnsjrli^ia, 
profieMor  of  surgery  and  a  teacher  in  the  Institute  for  operative  snrgeoni.   His  chief 
works  were:  *'Die  chirurfEischen  Operadonen'\  1831;  "Die  Anseigen  so  Ampnia- 
tionen,  Exarticulationen  und  Trepanationeo,  die  Nenrenkrankheiten  nnd  die  Ao^ 
wUchse  am  naenschlichen  Korper",  1H49.  etc 

A  pupil  and  assistant  of  Kern  was  the  Prague  surgeon 

loNAZ  Frit/,  {died  1843)  a  Croat, 
whose  last  assistant  and  fiiicce>;Kor 

Franz,  Baron  von  Pftha  (1810-1875  ),  of  Rakom  in  Bohemia, 
a  pupil  of  Fritz,  Krombholtz,  J.  G.  Ilg  and  Jungmaun.  was  from  1867  until  its  clossre 
in  1873  a  professor  in  the  Joeephinnm  at  Vienna.  On  Dee.  29, 1875,  after  an  illnen 
of  two  years,  he  snceunhed  to  the  fate  of  bis  predeeeisor  Hnneowxky,  Ton  Pifha 
is  well-known  from  hi.s  participation  in  the  editorship  of  the  great  "Manuals"  of 
Virrh'iw  and  Pitha  Billroth,  to  the  former  of  which  he  snpp]i'  'i  the  article  on 
*' Kraakbelten  der  mannlichen  Gef5chlccht55orj:ane ",  and  to  the  latter  timt  on  'I'lf 
Krankheiten  der  oberen  und  unteren  Extremitaien  ".  In  \bb^  and  again  in  It^tib,  »t 
the  wish  of  the  Emperor,  he  officiated  at  headquarters  as  chief  of  the  field  medical 
eenriee,  and  rendered  himself  chiefly  useful  in  the  development  of  military  hygicfle 
ID  Austria,  doing  away  with  the  lower  surgeons  of  the  time  of  the  Theresianum. 

A)t!i<iu<rh  Pithn's  activity  was  contemporary  with  the  New  Vienna  School,  tbe 
proper  surjiical  representative  of  tlie  latter,  however,  was 

Franz  Schi  h  (1805-1865),  of  Schfihhs  in  Austria. 

The  assistant  and  successor  of  WaiiMiann.  professor  in  Salzburg  ^.IfvJ^i. 
Primararzt  in  Vienna  (1837),  in  1841  extraordinary,  and  in  1842  ordinary  profeiior 
of  surgery  and  state-eonnsellor,  Sehuh  introdnoed  the  microscope  and  the  tendea^ 
to  patholopcal  anatomy  into  surgery,  and  was  also  an  eminent  operator.  BesidM 
minor  writings  in  the  journals,  his  chief  works  were  entitled:  "Die  Erkenutaiss  iler 
Pseudopla^^nH'Ti 1851;  "  Paiholoij!''  nnd  Therapio  der  Pseadoplaimen l^i 
"Ueber  (it'siclitsneuralgia  nnd  Nervcnrehcktionen ". 

Jos.  liittel  and  Fried.  Wilhelm  Lohnser  should  also  be  mentioned  as  famool 
f  ttigeons  of  the  Vienna  school. 

If  the  reputation  of  having  introduced  into  German  surgery  the  younger  branch 
of  pathological  anatomy  belongs  to  Schnh,  the  greatest  credit  is  due  to 

UoNKAO  JoHANN  Mabtik  Lanoembbok  (1776-1851),  of  Homebaig  ia 

\T^c  foiinder  of  German  purnical  or  topojrraphical  anntomr.  Lanjrciil  f-ck  »is 
Surgeon-General  of  tlie  Ilunoverian  army,  Medical  CounHclldr,  and  from  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  ai»d  surgery  in  Gottingen,  where  he  founded  the  anatomical  thest« 
(1S30),  and  the  surgical  and  ophthalmic  clinic  of  this  university.  Hewaidiftio- 
gttished  for  his  indefatigable  industry,  and  was  widely  known  as  a  brilliant  optrttcr. 
particularly  as  a  rapid  operator  —  he  is  said  to  have  performed  a  disarticulstioB  of 
the  shoulder  while  a  colloafrne  who  was  present  tnrne«J  around  to  take  a  pincli  of 
gnuEF.  In  the  deterini tuition  of  the  indications  Langenbecii  enjovod  !e«<  c«»lebritT.  » 
fact  to  which  bis  frequent  practice  upon  the  battlefield  may  perhaps  furnish  the  soluiioa. 
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He  favored  the  open  treatment  of  wounds,  avoiding  ftll  sutures.  He  culfivnted  oph- 
thalinolojry,  like  all  the  earlier  surgeons,  as  a  part  of  surgery,  and  we  owe  to  Iiira  the 
operatioD  of  iridokleisis,  i.  e.  the  healing  of  a  part  of  the  iris  in  the  corneal  wound, 
for  the  Mke  of  forminjs  sn  artificial  popil  (1817).  Ai  a  writer  too  Langenbeok  wai 
very  active.  His  chief  works  were  entitled :  "  Einfache  und  ticbw e  M ethode  dee 
Steioichiiitta  1802  ;  "Handbnch  der  Anatoroie",  1806;  "Erfordernisse  zur  BildttOg 
des  Wundnrztes",  ISOj;  "Abhandlung  iiher  Leisten- luid  Schenkelbriiche ;  "  Noso- 
locie  und  therapie  der  chirurj^iticlien  Krankbeiten  ",  5  vols,,  1S2'J-1^;54  ;  "*  Icones 
anatouucK  ',  1836;  "  Langenbeck  i>  Bibliothek  fiir  Cbirurgie  und  Ophihalmologie " 
and  "  Neue  Bibliothek"  etc.,  etc.  —  His  son  Max  (1818-1877)  too,  a  physician  in 
Hanover,  published  some  works  on  snrgeVj  and  ophtha1mo1o|Qr,  and  in  1849  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  the  crjstalline  lens  chaniws  its  form  in  the  process  of 
acconamodation.  Among  Langenbeck's  pupils  Billroth  mentions  t)ic  recently 
deceased  Swiss  physicians  Locher-Zwinjili  in  Zurich  and  Mie^r  in  Basel.  —  Lanfren- 
beck's  brother,  Rudolph  .\dolph  Langenbeck,  counsellor  and  director  of  the  hospital 
iit  Riga,  in  the  uncle  of  the  Berlin  sur;:eon. — G.  F.  Langeubeck,  court-phjsician  and 
Pbjsicus  in  Bremervoerde,  wrote  on  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

Georu  Friedrich  Holscher  (1792-1852)  of  Minden 
■vva.s  an  important  teaclier  of  sur^iery  and  ophthalmology  in  the  school  of  surgery  in 
Hanover,  an  indueitrious  writer  and  the  editor  of  an  influential  journal  (baunoveriscbe 
Annalen).  Having  received  a  finished  edocation  in  England  — >he  was  a  pupil  of  ffir 
Astley  Cooper — he  translated  in  1821  Brodie's  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  joints,  and 
snbseqnently  poblished  a  number  of  jouninlistic  articles.*— In  1830  he  was  appointed 
snrireon-in-ordinary.  —  A  colleague  of  Holscher's  in  the  same  institution  was  the 
eminent  cliniciaiv,  pathological  and  BurKical  anatomist,  physiologist  and  physical 
diagnostician 

G.  Wkiiemeyer  (1792-1829), 
Staff-physician  and  Court-surjreoii.  and  the  author  of  a  treatise  entitled  '' Unter- 
suchungen  uber  den  Kreislauf  des  Bluts  und  insbesondere  iiber  die  Bewegung  des- 
selben  in  den  Arterien  und  Capillargenissen  ",  1828. 

Georg  Spangexbero  (1780-18411), 
a  teacher  in  the  school  of  surgery  in  Hanover,  Staff-surgeon,  translated  Guthrie's 
work  on  gunshot  woaads. — Among  the  universities  of  northern  Germany  the  young 
aniversity  of  Berlin  attained  almost  at  once  a  great  reputation  as  a  school  for 
Aurgeons.  This  was  chiefly  dne  to 

Job.  Nepomuk  Bust  (1775-1840)  of  the  castle  Jobaomsbeig  near 
Jaoemtck, 

a  surgeon  descended  from  the  old  Austrian  school,  who  was  general  physician  to  a 
division  in  the  Prussian  army  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  after  the  close  of  the 

campaign  a  profess.ir  in  Berlin. — Rust  was  particularly  eminent  as  a  clinical  teacher, 
in  which  capacity  he  followed  the  Socratic  method.  As  a  skilful  operator  he  was 
less  famous.  His  literary  reputation  is  found  edchietiy  upon  his  works  on  ulcers  and  - 
diseases  of  the  joints  (Uelkologie,  2  vols.,  1811  and  1844;  Arthrokakologie ;  Theorek 
praktisches  Handbnch  der  Chirurgie,  mit  Einschluss  der  syphilitisohen  und  Angea- 
krankheiten ;  in  alphabetischer  Ordnung,  18  vols,  1830-36 ;  Anfsatze  und  Abhand< 
lungen  aus  dem  Cobiote  der  Medicin,  Cbirnrgie  und  Staatsarzneikunde  etc.,  3  vols, 
1834-1840)  and  the  "  Mapazin  ffir  die  gesammte  Heilknnde"  (1816-184(11,  which  he 
founded,  itust  was  the  inventor  of  many  iiLstrunients,  a  partisan  of  the  actual 
cautery  in  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  joints,  mercurial  inunction  in  syphilis  and 
moist  dressings  for  wounds.   He  was  likewise  the  reformer  of  medical,  affairs  in 
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Prussia,  and,  among  other  improvements,  introduced  the  division  of  Prussian  surpeoni 
into  those  of  the  first  and  second  classes. 

A  still  more  capable  teacher,  and  a  surgeon  of  great  eminence  as  an  operator  of 
independence,  an  ophthalmologist  and  an  operative  oculist  —  he  used  both  Lands 
with  equal  dexterity  —  was  the  ingenious 

Carl  Ferdinand  von  Graefe  (1787-1840)  of  Warsaw, 
first  a  practising  physicinn  and  then,  at  the  age  of  24  years,  a  proJessor  in  BerliiL 
During  the  war  for  independence  he  was  aj'pointed  "Generalarzt",  but  after  the  clf«« 
of  the  war  he  resumed  his  position  as  a  teacher  and  became  very  influential  in  the 
development  of  German  surgery,  particularly  operative  surgery,  and  an  eitremely 
popular  practitioner.  His  extraordinary  zeal  and  eminent  gifts  as  a  teach»-r  were 
brilliantly  shown  by  the  fact  thai  he  had  his  pupils  operate  thempelvefi  in  his  prf-jence, 
as  was  subsequently  done  by  Stromeyer.  Von  Graefe  cultivated  plastic  surjiery, 
particularly  blephuroplasty.  staphyloplasty,  rhinoplasty  etc.,  but  also  devoted  ttteo- 
tion  to  the  diseases  of  the  vessels  ( Angiectnsie,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Cur  und  Erkenntnis* 
der  Gefassausdehnung,  180H)  and  ophthalmology  (Behandlung  der  agyptiscbfo 
Augenentziindung ).  thouch  in  the  latter  branch  he  has  been  far  surpa-ssed  by  bis 
distinguished  son.  He  also  invented  numerous  methods  of  operation  lincladinjr 
dactylomyleusis.  i.  e.  amputation  with  the  chisel,  which  had  .been  practi.-e'i  by 
Scultetus)  and  instruments.  •  By  his  work  entitled  "Hhinoplastik.  oder  die  Kudi^i  den 
Verlust  der  Nase  orgnnisch  zu  ersetzen",  181-4;  "  Nornien  fiir  die  Ablosung  crosier 
Gliedmasseri  ",  1812,  he  inaugurated  the  plastic  surgery  of  our  century. — Graete  died 
very  suddenly  of  typhus  (according  to  others  he  suffered  a  "tragic"  fate)  while  on  the 
road  home  from  Hanover,  whither  he  hod  been  called  to  an  operation  upm  the  fye* 
of  the  then  Crown  Prince,  subsequently  King  George  V.  The  operation  was  neces- 
sitated by  a  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  was  performed  by  Jaeger,  and  was  unj>Qcce<5- 
ful  in  its  results. 

L.  J.  von  Bierkowski,  subsequently  professor  of  surgery  in  Kasan,  gave  a  des- 
cription of  ihe  teachings  and  methods  of  the  two  famous  Berlin  surgeons  i  A naio- 
mische  chirurgische  Abbildungen,  neb.st  Darstellung  und  Bebcbreibung  der  cbiror- 
gischen  Operationen  von  Von  Graefe,  Kluge  und  Rust.  1827,) 

A  colleague  of  the  two  etuineut  surgeons  just  mentioued  was 

J.  C.  JOnoken  (1793-1875), 
professor  and  medical  Privy  Counsellor  in  Berlin,  who  was  especially  famous  a;  an 
oculist.     He  retired  in  18G8  after  teaching  for  50  years.     His  chief  works  were 
entitled:  "Die  Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankheiten  ",  often  republished;  Angenkrauk- 
heiten  in  der  belgischen  Armee";  "Die  Anwendung  des  Chloroformes",  etc  , etc. 

Ernst  Blasil  s  (1802-1875)  of  Berlin, 
also  recently  deceased,  studied  under  Jiingken  and  became  a  professor  in  Htlle. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Friedrich-Wilhelminstitut,  graduated  in  l82.'i  and  for  the  next 
four  years  served  as  an  army-surgeon.  In  18.39  he  was  appointed  professor  in  Halle 
in  the  place  of  Wutzer.  In  1867  he  resigned  his  position. —  Blasius  was  a  famooi 
teacher  and  operator,  in  the  latter  capacity  well-known  for  his  elliptical  roeibo<i  of 
amputation  and  his  refracture  of  badly  united  bones  by  means  of  the  oAteoclvL 
His  chief  works  were:  "  Handbuch  der  Akiurgie"  (.3  vols.,  Halle  18.30-32)  with 
"  Akiurgischen  Abbildungen"  (1831-1833);  "  Lehrbuch  der  Akiurgie"  etc.  -  Tbe 
eminent  surgical  writer  and  historian 

Traugott  WiLHELM  GfSTAV  BENEDICT  (1785-1 862)  of  Torgau. 
professor  in  Breslau.  also  came  from  Berlin.    His  chief  works  were  entitled  "  Lebr- 
buch  der  allgemeinen  Chirurgie  und  Operationslehre",  1842;  "  Kritische  Darstellnrf 
der  Lehre  von  den  Verbiinden  und  Werkzeugen  der  Wundurzte".  1827;  "Clinisebe 
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Bettrage  ms  dem  Gkbiete  4er  Wundarsiieikonat  nnd  AugeDheilkande",  etc.  B«tid« 
him,  M  ao  utiTe  surgical  writer  and  also  historian  of  sorgery,  we  maj  place 

Job.  Gottlob  Bsbmbtbin  (1748-1835), 
-    aothorof  a"Practiscbes  Handbuch  f&r  Wnudftrste",  Mh  edition.  1820  etc.  "Qo- 
acbichte  der  Chirargie  vom  Anfane  ete'\  1823. 

C.  W.  WuTZER  (1789-1858), 

mentioned  above,  a  famoua  teacher  and  professor  SDCcessivelj  in  Miinstcr,  HuUe  find 
Bonn,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Frit  drich  Wilhelminstitut  in  Berlin.  His  chief  works  were 
entitled  "Allgeuieine  und  t»pecielle  Cliirurgie",  1844;  "  Operationslehre ",  1846,  both 
published  frQm  lectures.  Wutzer  was  also  the  inventor  of  a  luetbod  of  invagination 
in  beroia,  which  was  much  dMicussed  in  its  day.  Before  him  the  qnixotic 

K.  A.  Weinhold  (1762-1829), 
who  had  served  from  the  ranks  up,  was  professor  of  snrgerj  in  Halle.  His  chief 
works  were:  "Die  Kunst  veraltete  Hautpeschwure  zu  heilen",  1811;  "Ueberdie 
•bnormoti  Mot.iniorphosen  der  Hijihmorshohlc ",  1810;  "Anleitung  dt-n  vcrtfurikelten 
Krvst:iUk<>rper  im  Aupe  des  Menschen  jederzeit  bestimmt  mit  seiner  Kapiel  ut!i?n!p- 
gen  ,  1808,  etc.  etc.  By  the  way  he  proposed,  in  order  to  prevent  pauperisnt,  that 
all  men  should  be  rendered  incapable  of  generation  by  the  operation  of  infibnlatlon, 
until  they  were  manifestly  able  to  support  a  family. 

Carl  HstifRtcs  Dzondi  (1770-1835), 
originally  a  painter,  officiated  still  earlier  as  professor  of  clinical  surgery  in  Balla. 

He  afterwards  established  a  surgical  and  ophthalmic  private  clinic,  and  is  particularly 

well-known  for  liis  trenfmpnt  of  syphilis  with  corro«iv«  wuhlimato.  thouch,  according 
to  Proksch,  thia  method  had  been  practised  long  before  io  his  part  of  the  country. 
In  the  Hchool  of  uurf^ery  Astablisbed  by  C.  C.  von  Siebold  in  Wurzburg  his  son 

Barthel  von  Siebold  (1774-181 1). 
became  his  fuiher':j  succe&sor  in  the  chair  oi  surgery,  though  he  never  attained  his 
lather's  fame. 

Franz  Casp.  Hebsslbach  (1759-1816) 
WAS  Siebold's  colleague  in  the  chair  of  anatomy,  though  he  also  wrote  on  surgical 
subjects,  particularly  inguinal  hernia.   His  son 

Adam  Caspar  Hesbslbach, 

professor  of  siirijery  nnd  snrsioon-in-chief  to  the  general  hospital  in  Bambprfr  wroto 
an  excellent  mononrupii  on  the  same  subject  entitled  "  Die  Lehre  von  den  Kinge- 
weidebriichen IH'l'J,  second  part  18H0,  a  work  still  regarded  as  masterly.  The 
Aulic  Counsellor  of  Saxony — most  aulic  counsellors  at  the  present  day  are  found  in 
WUrtemberg  and  Baden  — 

BtTRKOARD  Wii.o.  SsiLVR  (died  1844) 

also  rendered  good  service  in  the  study  of  the  subject  of  hernia.  He  translated 
Scarpa's  work  and  made  some  additions  to  it.  A  bold  operator  and  famous  surgeon 
was 

Jon.  Nei'(._m('k  Sattkh  (1700-1840), 
physician  to  the  island  of  Keicbenau  and  i^ubsequentl;  in  Constance.  (Extirpation 
of  the  entire  uterus;  Sauter's  suspensory  etc.) 

Barthel  Siebold*B  successor  was 

Cajstan  ton  Textor  (1782-1860), 
professor  of  surgery  in  Wurzburg  from  1816,  and  famous  as  the  inaugurator  of  con- 
servative surgery  (resections)  in  Germany.    He  also  translated  the  great  work  of 
.Boyer  and  was  the  author  of  the  memorable  treatise  "  Ueber  die  Wiederenteaguag 
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der  Kiiocheu  iiaeh  Resektlonen  h<»im  Menschen**.  1842,  which  pi»8s^d  tbroagb 
numei'oas  editions.  Voq  Textor  aUo  wrote  "  Grundzuge  zur  Lehre  der  cbirurgiscben 
Operatlonen  mtt  beiraffbeter  Hand  "  TvepanuiiiK  he  discarded,  and  was  in  feneral 
an  adTocate  of  expeelant  surgery.  Hie  son  Carl  von  Textor  profeeeor 
extraordtnarj  in  Wiirzhurg;,  likewise  rendered  himself  well-known  as  a  tan^eoa. 
Among  the  pupils  of  Cejetan  von  Texlor  who  devoted  special  attention  to  re- 
sections were  : 

Michael  Jaeger  (1795-1838), 
former) J  professor  in  Erlangeu,  and 
Franz  Risd, 

born  in  Kempten  in  1810,  and  from  to  a  professor  in  Jena.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  treatise  entitled  "  Die  Resektionen  der  Knochea  ",  1846;  contains  Jager't 
portrait  and  two  copperplates. 

The  deceased  L.  Sclullbach  in  Leipzig,  likewtse  a  pupil  of  the  **  Old  Textor", 
also  advocated  resections  (Beitriige  sn  den  Resektionen  der  Knoehen,  1961,  etc.)- 
Hermann  Denunc  Sr.  (1803-1867),  professor  in  Bern,  also  received  his  education  in 
Wury.burg.  His  pifted  son  Hermann  Carl  Denime  (1831-1864)  acqutr.  d  a  >:vi  reputa- 
tion by  his  thoughtlessness.  (Militarchirurgische  StuditMi  L'l)  edition  PatiKK 
logische  Anatoioie  des  Tetanus;  Die  Veraoderuog  der  Gewebe  durch  Brand.) 

The  successor  of  Te-xior  in  1856  was 
.  Wen'/el  von  Linhart  (1821-1877)  of  Selowitz  in  Moruvui. 
widely  known  by  bia  "  Compendium  der  Operationslehre ".  Ue  sprung  from  the 
Prague- Vienna  school  and  was  a  pupil  of  Dumreicher.  A  dexiroos  operator  and 
learned  topographical  anatomist,  he  pnhlished  in  1866  his  Vorlesungen  6ber  Uaici^ 
leibshernien",  a  snligect  which  seems  to  have  heen  a  hobbj  in  WUrzbnrg  eince  the 
dajs  of  Hesselbach. 

A  predecessor  of  Jaeger  and  professor  in  Eriangen  from  1797  was  the  eminent 
surgi-on 

Hernuaro  Gottlob  Scureoer  (1766-1825), 
who  devoted  his  attention  particularly  to  the  puhject  of  operutions  and  dressings,  a* 
well  as  to  orthnpx'dic  sur<rerv.  His  chu  t  wurii.s  were  :  "  llaiidbuch  der  chirurgiscbea 
Verbaudlebre  '  ,  1323;  "  Gruitdriss  der  cbirurgischen  Operationen  3d.  edition  1823; 
'*Chinirgiscbe  Versuche",  1811-1818.  fall  of  suggestive  observations,  in  which  cree 
historj  is  not  neglected;  "  Nttchtlicher  Streekapparat"  etc. 
Lmb  famous  were  the  two  following  Bavarian  surgeons; 

M.  KocB,  who  proposed  to  do  away  with  ligation  of  vessels,  replacing  it  with 
manuul  i)re5;^iire,  and  who  sxU<>  wrotef  among  Other  things,  upon  disarticulation  of  the 
lower  jaw,  it>31,  niul  his  follower 

Phimpp  Wii.iitLM  ^17^8-1840)  of  WUrzburg,  professor  in  Munich  and  author 
of  "CUniache  Chirurgie",  1830;  "  Ueber  den  Brucb  des  Scblusselbeins 1821 
Franz  Christoph  von  Rothmund,  who  celebrated  in  1883  the  60th  aoniversarr  of  his 
reception  of  the  Doctorate,  acquired  little  reputation  abroad,  while  Aug.  Rothmund  Jr. 
in  Mnnich  distinguished  himself  as  an  oculist. 

Great  reputntion  as  a  pmctitioner,  and  as  the  author  of  the  texl  bnok  of  «urgerT 
most  frequently  republished  among  all  those  of  German  oripn,  was  enjoyed  by  old 

Max  Jos.  von  Chelius  (1794-1 87G)  of  Mannheim, 
a  surgeon  schooled  in  the  wars  for  indcpfndencf.  and  educated  in  Landshut  (under 
Walthpr  *,  Vienna  and  various  other  German  and  French  universities.    Chelius  wai 
at  tirst  a  hospital  physician  in  Ingolstadt,  but  was  subsequently  ean<Aled,  and  ftem 
1817  eiuoyed  the  positions  of  professor  and  Privy-Connsellor  in  Heidelberg,  to  whose 
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university  be  for  a  long  period  attracted  namerous  pupils.  Ascording  lo  the  historian 
Geone  Weber,  die  Univenitj  of  Heidelberg  owes  its  internalional  eharaeter  to 
Chelius.   Hie  t^aeben  were  Kern,  Beer  and  Zang.    It  was  Cbeiioe  who  introduced 

at  Heidelberg  the  surgical  and  ophthalniological  cliuic.  According  to  Weber, 
Chelius  was  "a  man  of  reactionary  disposition  'in  whose  opinion  Snnd  was  regarded 
as  physically  strong  enough  to  be  beheaded)  with  arisiocratic  manners,  though  on 
kia  mother's  side  of  very  humble  origin,  a  crafty  practitioner,  who  required  his  feee 
to  be  always  paid  in  gold,  tbough  ever  ready  to  ftutst  the  poor,  and  the  only  pro- 
fessor  in  Heidelberg  who  in  bis  dav  kept  a  carriage."  His  chief  works  were 
'*  Handbuch  der  Chirurgie  ",  1B22,  8th  edition  1857,  a  book  translated  into  six  different 
languRffes,  though  di-scarded  t\v  Stromfver  becau'^f  it  did  not  contain  a  single  idpa 
original  with  Chelius  :  "Uein'rdie  iiiapt-nscheidpnt  -ii  I  ',  1S44;  " Zur  Lehre  von  den 
schwammigen  Auswuchsen  der  harten  Hirnhaut  ',  ibai ;  "  Ueber  die  Anwendung 
kalter  nnd  warmer  Umschlage  bei  KopfverletsoDgen  '*  Handbuch  der  Aogenheil* 
kunde",  1839-1844.  —  His  son  Frain  Ton  Gkelins,  professor  and  private  sorgeon  in 
Heidelberg,  has  not  as  yet  attained  as  an  author  and  practitioner  the  reputation  of 
bis  father. 

Phil.  Franz  von  Walther  (1782-181!!)  of  the  village  of  Burr- 
weiler  in  the  bavarian  Palntiimto,  son  of  an  otiicial  of  that  village,  exor- 
cised as  a  teacher,  surgical  writer,  operator  and  oculist  for  a  long  time 
the  greatest  ififluence  upon  the  development  of  Gerrtirm  surgery.  He  was 
a  prufessot  siicce8siveh'  in  Landshut  (1804).  Bonn  U?:^1I|)  and  Munich 
(1830),  founder  of  the  surgical  clinics  in  the  two  former  universities, 
Bavarian  Privy-ronnsellor  and  Surgeon-in-ordinary  etc.  The  house  in 
which  he  was  horn  liu.s  been  supplied  with  a  tablet  to  his  memory. 

Walther's  pupili>  (timoni;  whom  wort'  Chelius  and  the  eminent  Bavarinn  surgeons 
already  mentioned,  with  numeruub  pbjciicians/  were  scattered  throughout  all  Germany, 
and  partieularly  South  Germany.  He  defended  above  all  the  indivisibility  of  su^ery 
and  medicine  ("A  complete  snrgery  embraces  in  itself  medieine  alsot  jnst  as  a  perfect 
medicine  comprehends  surgery"),  as  did  Kern,  and  as  the  mult  probnVsly  oT  this  feel- 
ing he  was  a  Systematist  in  fsnrppry  frTihrncltiii  the  views  of  the  school  of  natural 
philosophy,  after  havinjj  already  culilvatt  ti  even  animal  msgnetism.  As  an  operntor 
he  was  extremely  conscientious,  put«8ei»iied  uf  ^rent  presence  of  mind,  and  a  model  of 
carefulness  in  the  afler'treatment,  even  applying  his  own  dfessinjn.  As  regards  the 
latter,  a  true  associate  of  Richter  and  Kern,  be  strove  to  remove  from  surgical  dress* 
Ings  everything  artificial  and  professional,  Walther  mas  a  diligent,  extremely  fertila 
and  in<renioti«  writer.  Be.sides  ntimerons  independent  work?,  he  eilitod  tho  fnntons 
"Journal  fiir  Chiruryle"  in  union  with  (irafe,  and  subsequently  wiili  Aunnon  in 
Dresden.  His  chief  works  were  bis  "System  der  Chirurgie",  1843,  6  vols.;  "Lehrbuch 
der  Aucenkrankheiien  2  vols.,  1849;  *'  Abhandlungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  prakti< 
Bchen  Medicin,  besonders  der  Chirurgie  und  Angenheilkunde ",  1819;  "Neue  Hetiart 
des  Kropfes,  nebst  Geschichte  eines  durch  die  Operation  geheilten  Anenrysma's  der 
Canitis",  1S17;  "  De  ligatura  carotidis  cumniunis",  \H'M  ;  "Die  Chirurgie  in  ihrer 
Trennung  von  der  Medicin  ",  1806;  "  Mcrkwurdige  Ueilung  eines  Eiterauges'Vl^ld 
etc.,  etc. 

A  famous  surgeon,  surgical  writer  and  operator  was  Friedrich  Pauli  (died  18Gb) 
of  Landau,  a  pnpil  of  Walther  and,  as  Stromeyer  says,  the  first  snrgeon  to  perform 
the  operation  for  strabismus.  A  popular  surgical  practitioner  too  was  old'*  Julius 
Hettinger  (1802-18^)7),  physician  and  surgeon  to  the  Palatinate  hospital  in  Franken* 
thai. 
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J.  L.  G.  Fricke  (1790-1842)  of  Brunswick,  physicinTi  to  the  hospital 
in  Hamburg  and  Director  of  the  Me<lico-chiruruicjil  Institute  io  that  citj", 
acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a  surgeon  and  operator. 

His  name  is  known  to  ever\-  phygician  by  Fricke's  forceps.  Fricke  wrote 
"Geschichte  einer  durch  den  Lebenbaiagueiismus  geheilten  Epilepsie  ',  lbi2,  "In 
menoriam  deiaacti  Immaooel  Baggesen",  182G ;  "Aiinalen  der  chirurgiscben  Abtheil* 
Udg  des  allg.  KraokenbauiM  ia  Hamburg";  "  Episiorrapfaie ";  Die  Bildnng  mcr 
•  Augenlieder",  1820  etc.  — In  cotgnnctioa  with  Friedr.  Wtlh.  Oppenheim  (born 
who  had  been  for  a  Ion jr  time  ao  army-targeoa  in  Rassia  aad  Tiirkey,  b«  edited  a 
**  Zeitschrift  fiir  Modicin 

The  foiiowiiii;  8urj£eous  also  dej^erve  notice  lithotomists :  Christinn  von  Klein 
(1740-1815)  in  Stuttgart;  the  Wurtemberg  couiitry-surtteou  Michael  Zeti  tl77t^lS64j. 
who,  aeeording  to  Rent,  perfanned  107  lUbotomieawitb  only  three  deaths. 

JoBANH  Fribdrioh  BiEFTBNiiACH  (1794-1847)  of  KOiiigsbeig,  pro- 
fesior  in  Berlin,  was  a  born  sargeon  and  partictilarly  ingeniona  operator, 
ftill  of  entbasiasm  And  indefiitigable  in  the  pursait  of  that  profeaaion  for 
which  he  felt  an  internal  calling.  Fertile  in  tiie  invisntion  of  new  measorea 
and  nethode  for  the  attainment  of  the  objects  betbre  him,  often  devising 
them  in  the  very  performance  of  the  operation,  he  was  brilliant  in  the 
establishment  of  the  indications,  quick  in  forming  his  opinions,  conrsgeoDS 
in  caiTjii^  them  into  execution  and  in  the  highest  degree  dexterous  in 
the  manipulation  of  inatrumental  aids,  preferring  the  simplest  to  the 
more  complicated  and  not  despising  the  most  trifling,  if  it  seemed  to  be 
adapted  to  the  object  in  view.  In  spite  of  a  hot>hIooded  temperament 
and  profound  s^'mpathies,  be  was  safe  and  calm  in  iqierative  measures,  as 
well  as  careful  and  circumspect  in  the  after-treatment.  As  a  writer 
Dieffenbach  was  possessed  of  a  plastic  force,  an  internal  trutbfiilness,  a 
clear  and  classic  language,  though  his  words  were  extremely  simple,  unless 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment  or  warm  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  con- 
strained him  to  the  employment  of  loft}'  expressions  of  his  thouglits  and 
feelings.  He  wrote,  as  he  labored,  from  experience  and  for  practical  life, 
not  from  and  for  the  closet  of  the  learned.  Dieffenbach  won  during  his 
life  a  reputation  almost  un(lisj)uted  at  home  and  abroad,  aud  he  enjoyed 
a  fame  almost  as  unquestioned  after  a  death  which  carried  him  otl  sud- 
denly, in  the  midst  of  complete  activity,  with  reputation  and  brilliancy 
undimmed,  so  that  the  fortune  which  showed  herself  aliii  'St  u iis;\  i  rviugly 
true  to  him  in  life,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  aduiitUil.  abandoned 
him  not  even  in  death.  A  rare  man  and  a  still  rarer  fate  I  He  often 
said  "1  dread  to  die  —  that  is  a  paiuful  struggle  ;  but  death  is  bc'autiful !"' 

'That  Dietfenbach,  in  addition  to  ingenious  natural  gifts  and  profound 
knowledge  in  his  favorite  department,  was  also  complete  master  of,  and 
employed  practically,  all  the  sciences  accessory  to  surgery  —  particularly 
the  chief  of  these,  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  his  time — need  only  be 
mentioned. 

Dieffenbaeh  sprang  from  a  family  of  upper  Hesse,  which  could  point  to  many 
men  of  talent,  poets,  writers  on  be1leB>lettres,  spirited  travellers,  so  that  many  sides 
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of  the  surjieon  and  author  Dieffenbnch  must  H«»  rocnrded  ns  inherited.  The  latter 
was  the  son  of  the  prematurely  lieceiisi'd  Conrad  Dirtretibnch,  tcuclier  in  the  citj 
school  in  Konij^sberg.  Diefienbach  wa.s  designed  for  the  miuistrj,  and  accordingly, 
after  receiving  his  preparatory  edncetton  from  the  jeer  1809  in  the  gyranMiuin  at 
Rostock,  he  atteoded  the  uniyeraity  of  Greifewald.  Dnring  the  war  for  independence 
he  fought  among  the  Mecklenburg  mounted  riflemen.  After  the  cloee  of  the  war, 
howpvpr.  hp  resumed  the  study  of  theology  in  the  university  mentioned  above,  but 
subsequently  divfrtpd  his  attention  to  medicine.  He  thpn  wmt  to  Bonn  (where, 
according  to  H.  Heine,  he  ])rei)ared  hiiuheif  for  hi^  future  career  a«  an  operator  by 
cutting  off  the  tails  of  all  the  dogsi  under  the  teaching  of  Wnhher,  and  in  1821  he 
went  aa  a  travelling  physician  with  a  blind  lady  to  France*  where  Du|mytren  and 
Larrey  gave  him  special  advantages.  In  1822  he  wished  to  go  by  way  of  Ifarseillea 
to  Greece,  bnt  was  unable  to  accomplish  his  desire,  and  returning  to  Germany  be 
took  his  decree  of  doctor  in  Wiirzburg.  His  di.s>ertHtion  had  lor  its  subject  the 
"  Tranpplantiiiion  thierischer  StoOe".  Ketnovin^  r  t  ^v  ?o  Berlin,  ho  speedily  won 
practice  and  reputation  aii  uu  operator,  bo  that  in  l>.>\)  iit«  was  a]>pointed  slirgeon  to 
the  Cbarit^  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Kxaminers.  In  i^'.V2,  he  was  nominated 
professor  extraordinary,  travelled  again  in  to  France,  and  in  1640  became 
Grafe'a  successor  and  president  of  the  surgical  and  ophtbalmological  clinic.  In  1841 
he  visited  Vienna,  and  in  1844t  St.  Petersburg.  As  a  teacher  and  operator  of  the  first 
rank  he  educated  niimorons  students  and  attracted  many  j>hysicians  to  the  university 
of  Berlin.  He  wa^,  al^o  a  niember  of  the  order  pour  nfcritp.  —  DiefTenbach's  chief 
merits  are  that  he  pt-rfected  plastic  operaii(»n3  in  their  widest  sense,  that  he  extended 
tenotomy  over  a  wider  field  and  particularly  to  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  in  general 
that  he  simplified  and  reconstructed  the  thi>ory  and  technique  of  operative  surgery. 
Like  Wiirtx,  Desault  and  almost  all  great  surgeons,  he  was  an  opponent  of  trepan^ 
ning.  —  By  some  he  was  charged  with  an  excessive  fondness  for  operations,  a  feeling 
to  which  his  marvellous  dexterity  inny  perhaps  have  contributed.  His  works  were 
entitled:  "Transftistnn  des  Biute.>;  und  Infusion  der  Arzneien",  1^2*^;  "  (-'hirurfii?che 
Erfabrungen,  besoiiders  uber  die  Wiederherotellung  zerstorier  i  heile  des  luenschlichen 
Kurpers  nach  neuen  Methoden",  1829-^4;  "Anleitang  zuni  chirurgischen  Verbande", 
by  Henkel  and  DiefTenbach,  \Hl9\  "Anieitung  znr  Krankenwartnng",  1882;  a  trans- 
lation of  RoQx'swork  on  " Supbylorrapbie "  and  Serre's  "Eyes  of  Insects",  1828; 
"  Physiologisch-chirurgische  Erfabrungen  bei  Cbolerakranken",  1^:>2;  essays  on 
trHn.«fn.sion.  infusion,  experiments  on  transplantation  in  Hnimals  —  he  learned  to 
operate  upon  animals  himself — transplantation  of  compli  ieiy  .separated  portions  of 
skin  (according  to  lioblfs  be  was  the  first  to  transplant  pieces  of  the  cornea  in  roan), 
injuries  of  the  rectum,  cleft-palate,  staphylorrapby,  imperforate  anas,  urethral  strict- 
ures,  the  t'elam  palattnum  in  men  and  the  mammalia,  injuries  of  the  head,  the  twisted 
sntare,  cotting  off  ligatures,  disarticnlation  of  the  femur,  extirpation  of  ovarian 
tumors,  new  methods  for  the  restoration  of  eyelids  and  lips,  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  depressed  nose  from  the  stump  of  the  old  or<ran.  the  treatment  of  fi!?«ure  of  the 
palate,  the  treaimetit  of  octropium,  jirecociuns  develupment  of  u  ciiild  which  men- 
struated at  the  age  of  months,  treatment  of  vesico  vaginal  fistula,  laceration  of  the 
thnmb,  division  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoideus  and  other  muscles,  operations  for  the 
cure  of  stammering,  on  strabisoins  and  its  cure  by  a  snrgical  operation  etc.  His 
chief  work,  however,  was  '*Die  operative  Chirurgie",  2  vols.,  completed  by  J.J. 
B&hring;  and  hi.s  last  work,  **I>er  Aether  gegen  den  Schmerz",  1847  (Compare  Isen- 
seeV  —  To  establish,  so  far  as  space  permits,  the  statements^already  made,  we  quote 
the  following  passages: 


"  The  division  of  the  inferior  rectus  by  itself  for  downward  squint  1  have  under- 
taken once  only  in  more  than  3000  operations  for  strabismns,  for  only  a  single  case 
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of  this  kind  Las  presented  itself  to  me  —  a  Prussian  officer  who  bad  a  downward  squint 
in  one  eye.  In  nystagmus  bnibi,  however*  I  biive  often  performed  thU  division  in 
eoiunoctioti  wilb  thai  of  the  other  musclei  of  the  eje. 

The  inferior  rectos  muscle  is  somewhat  thicker  than  its  opponent,  the  reetu«^ 

superior.  It  originates,  in  common  with  the  iMt  rnal  nnd  inteinal  recti,  from  a  flat, 
tendinous  band  on  the  lateral  snrfnce  of  tlio  Ixidy  of  the  sphenoid,  which  prnipc?« 
throufih  the  supprior  oriiital  fisMirc  into  the  orbit  and  dividfP  into  thrt  e  poiuls.  'i  lie 
muscle  passeK  forward  through  the  orbit  and  is  attached  to  the  under  and  anterior 
part  of  the  bulb  upon  the  sclerotic  This  point  is  distant  three  lines  from  the  edge  of 
the  cornea. 

The  preparations  for  this  operation  :\re  the  same  as  for  division  of  the  Other 
muscles  of  the  eye  After  the  lids  have  been  ^trontrly  separnted  by  the  speculum, 
the  pHtient  leans  his  head  back  upou  the  Ijreaj^t  of  nn  assistant  and  fixf?  hi?  paze 
upon  the  ground.  The  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  is  then  rais^  by  the  tenaculum,  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  external  border  of  the  cornea  in  the  tran«parent  part»  and 
divided.  The  transverse  wound  should  be  at  least  one-third  of  an  inch  loofc.  Tho 
eye  is  now  more  strongly  depressed,  the  scissors  are  pressed  in  more  deeply  and  the 
cellular  tisfue  coverinji  the  T-r,i<cle  is  cut  through.  If  the  mustde  is  sufficiently 
denuded  a  passage  is  niadt-  with  the  sci.ssors  b^nf-ath  its:  tibres,  a  blunt  hook  intro- 
duced, the  celluhii-  liasue  behind  the  mutscle  loosened  by  pressing  backwards  with  the 
elosed  scisiors,  the  eyeball  still  further  depressed  and  the  mtiscle  th«n  divided  as  fsr 
back  as  possible,  or,  if  it  is  desired  to  perform  tenotomy,  the  tendon  is  divided  in 
front  of  the  hook." 

"It  is  with  no  feeling:  of  choorfulne«s  that  the  surgeon  acts,  when  a  feeble  rar 
only  of  hope  for  the  preservation  of  his  patient  constrains  him  to  the  performance  of 
a  deep  and  blood}'  operation,  by  which,  even  at  best,  he  may  merely  have  the  life  of  a 
miserable  cripple.   Such  has  always  been  my  experience  when  forced  to  perfoim  this 

operation  {disarticulation  of  the  os  femoris)  From  the  ontnet  we  can  imsgine 

from  the  results  of  amputation  of  the  femnr  how  profound  must  be  the  influence  upon 
the  entire  circulation  and  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  body  of  nn  operation  which  takes 
away  from  the  body  one  hftb  of  its  entire  mass.  ^V^-  shmild  likewise  reroi:ni>:«;  our 
great  indebtedness  to  Larrey,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  rescued  from 
oblivion  this  operation,  not  yet  an  hundred  years  old  and  rarely  practired.  AIthcu|th 
too  under  unfavorable  circumstances  he  attained  no  brilliant  results,  yet  it  is  suffi- 
cient lo  start  with,  that  of  seven  men  devoted  to  death  he  was  able  to  save  two.  a 
mortality  which  in  all  prohality  will  greatly  decrease  under  tlie  intliiente  of  morp 
opportune  performance  under  favorable  circumstances"  —  a  view  which  unfortu- 
nately has  not  been  confirmed  by  experience. 

In  regard  to  his  operative  surgery,  which  is  regarded  as  a  classicsl  masterpiece^ 
DieflTenbach  said:  "I  wish  that  mine  too  were  such  a  book  (as  Richter's).  It  has 
been  to  me  no  nnpleasant  task,  hut  an  agreeable  occupation,  and  this  stamp  I  with 
to  have  impressed  upon  it  .  .  .  The^e  are  no  melancholy  retlpctjons  in  the  even?n«r 
of  my  life,  but  occnrrences  not  only  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  but  of  yesterday  and 
even  of  to-day,  viewed  with  the  glow  of  youth  and  in  the  actual  present.  ...  It  bae 
been  my  effort  to  influence  the  ideas  of  my  young  readers,  to  show  them  pictures  of 
life  whose  outlines  are  sketched  in  blood  "  —  be  had  his  own  beart*s  blood,  with  which 
genius  ever  paints,  upon  his  palette —  "and  thus  to  avoid  wearying  their  recollection 
with  unprofitable  matters,  by  which  the  intellect  is  injured." 

"Of  all  the  braiiches  of  medical  science  oporntivc  snr<ierv  is  most 
adapted  to  carrv  awny  yon  younjr  men  with  enthusiasm.  Tb(*  man  of  foel- 
iog  shudders  at  tiie  thought  ot  pluugiug  the  knife  into  the  flesh  of  a 
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fellow-man,  of  doing  tliis  in  cold  blood,  of  moving  the  knife  here  and 
there,  of  cutting  still  deeper,  of  being  sprinkled  mth  a  shower  of  blood, 
in  the  midst  of  the  cries  of  anguish  of  the  poor  mutilated  patient,  and 
3et  of  thinking  and  feeling !  Operative  surgery  is  a  bloody  straggle  for 
life  with  disease,  a  straggle  for  life  and  death.  Audacity  and  insensibility 
cannot  here  win  the  victory,  but  calmness  and  enthusiasm,  knowledge  and 
dexterity.  Without  a  certain  natural  disposition  for  this  branch,  without 
being  thoroughly  permeated  by  it,  and  without  a  fiery  devotion  to  it,  he 
who  dedicates  his  life  to  operative  surgery  will  always  continue  a  beginner. 
He  may  have  studied  thoroughly  all  branches  of  medical  science,  he  may 
be  acquainted  with  all  the  surgical  operations  and  the  various  methods 
for  their  performance  as  taught  b}'  different  masters,  he  may  be  able  to 
perform  them  upon  the  cadaver  and  upon  the  living  patient,  and  yet  he 
will  remain  merely  a  subordinate  in  his  surgical  practice.  This,  liowever. 
makes  the  true  surgeon  —  to  be  able,  and  to  know  how.  to  execute  tliat 
which  is  not  written  in  the  books,  to  invent  new  methods  —  not  a  new 
bandage  or  a  new  knife  —  to  be  always  an  inventive  Odysseus,  and  under 
the  most  difficult  circumstances  to  be  capable  of  winning  the  battle  at 
once  without  any  council  of  war.  The  painter  learns  to  draw  carefuil}*, 
to  mix  and  lay  on  the  colors,  to  copy  correcth'  —  and  then  paints  inde- 
pendently, paints  his  own  ideas,  his  fancies.  Anyone  can  lofirn  to  make 
verses,  btit  to  write  poetry  cannot  be  learned,  it  is  a  faculty  innate  in  the 
poet.  One  may  also  leani  to  use  the  knife,  but  often  he  is  compelled  to 
cut  differently  from  what  he  has  learned  in  the  books.    That  is  operative 

surgery  The  best  surgeons  are  recognized  only  by  the  clearness 

of  their  tlmnght  and  the  simplicity  of  their  expressions  The  best 

burgeons  have  always  been  the  best  writers.  tluM-  mav  l)e  recognized  by 
their  style,  and  the  writings  of  old  Pott,  of  our  xVuL^ust  Gottlieb  Richter 
and  of  Astley  Cooper  might  be  read  in  our  schools  as  models  of  style."  — 
Dieffenbach  from  his  imaginative  stj  le  might  be  called  the  Komancist  of 
Surgery. 

From  amon<i  Dieffenbach's  pupils 

A.  Th.  MlLDKLDORPFF  (1824-1800). 
professor  in  lireslau,  has  secured  permnnent  tame  b.v  his  iniroductiou  of  tlie  galvano- 
cauterj  into  German  operative  teciinics.  Amon):  his  more  important  works  are: 
*' Die  Galvanokaostik 1854;  "BeitrafEe  zur  Lehre  von  den  EnochenbrUcheD 
1853  f  "  De  poljpta  oesophafct  atqne  de  tamore  ejas  generis  prime  proepere  exttrpato 
commentatio".  1807,  and  "  Commentntiu  de  fistulis  ventriculi  extemis  et  cbimr|Eiea 
eariim  sanatione  "  etc.,  In  tlie  einplo^'Tnent  of  ^iilvanism  Middeldnrpff  was 

autic'ifiated  by  Kabr^-Pttl:ii»rat  (l^^f?)  in  eiectroiysis.  and  jiarticularly  in  the  use  of 
die  galvHoo-caiUery  by  Gusiav  Crusell  of  St.  Petersburg  0'>^7)-  The  subject  was 
also  studied  still  earlier  by  even  Recamier  and  Pravaz  Steinbeil  in  Munich 

And  Hetder  in  Vienna  (1844),  John  Marshall  (1850),  Tbomas  Harttng  and  Oeorge 
Waite  in  London  (canterizatton  of  the  teeth).  MiddeldorpIT  was,  however,  unac- 
quainted with  the  labors  of  his  predecessors  in  this  department. 

A.  Bi'Kow  ,'died  1875), 
the  recently  deceased  professor  in  Kdnigsberg.  is  known  in  snrgeiy,  in  addition  to 
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msnj  other  matters,  by  bis  revival  of  the  open  treatment  of  wounds,  a  method  alao 
advoeated  by  H.  Vexin  and  Bartacher.  Another  papil  of  Dieffenbacfa'a, 

H.  J.  Paul  (died  1877)  in  Braslau, 
is  specially  known  from  his  study  of  operative  statistics  to  promote  rational  surgery. 

A  predecessor  of  the  great  surgeon  to  be  next  mentioned  in  the  professorial 
chair  at  Kiel  was  tlie  fnmotis  and  recently-  decensed 

GusTAV  BiEiDE&MAKN  GuNTii£&  (bora  in  Scliaodau  near  Dresdeu  in 
1801,  died  187n, 

finallj  professor  in  I.eipBici  who  obtained  much  credit  for  his  operative  teachings  aud 
his  surgical  anatomy.  Among  his  best  known  works  are:  '*  Leitfaden  zn  den  Opera* 
tionen  am  menschlichen  |[drper'V'3  parts,  1859-1865;  **ljehre  von  den  blutigen 
Operationeo  am  menschlichen  K6rper*\  18&3-18€.%  etc. 

If  it  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  in  Bieffenbacb  a  master  as  well  of  German 
literary  style  as  of  German  surgical  art,  the  same  is  the  case  (tliOQgh  in  a 
modified  way  and  with  altered  shading)  with  respect  to  another  surgeon 
of  Germany,  possessed  of  great  native  and  professional  gifts  and  endowed 
with  eminent  surgical  talents  as  well,  we  mean 

George  Friedrich  Louis  Stromeyer  (ISO-l-lSTfi)  of  Hanover,  suc- 
cessively professor  of  surg:cry  in  Erlangen  (1838),  Munich  (1841).  Freiburg 
(1842),  Kiel  (184S),  and  from  1B54  physician  of  the  general  stair  in  Han- 
over. In  18G6  he  was  retired  and  died,  like  Bietfenbach  and  the  great 
John  Hunter,  suddenly  and  painlessly  in  ihu  midst  of  his  ]>rotessional 
activity,  jusi  us  he  was  starting  to  attend  to  his  practice,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  work,  which  in  his  precious  Erinnerungen  aus  dem  Leben  eines 
deutschen  Arztes"  he,  with  the  Psalmist,  has  extolled  as  the  most  beautiful 
and  excellent  in  life. 

Like  Dieffenbach.  Stromeyer  \^  ;is  a  master  ol  language  —  like  luuiiv 
surgeons  he  was  also  poetically  gii'ied  —  only  his  descriptions  lack  some- 
thing of  that  pithy,  hearty  force,  the  stamp  of  an  ever  active,  iron  and 
vigorons  will,  which  shows  itself  in  Dietfenbach.  In  its  place  we  find 
sensibility  and  a  certain  btmhmnie^  a  yielding,  indeed  sometimes  a  softness 
and  tendency  to  reflection,  combined  with  a  toach  of  resignation  and 
self-limitation.  From  tliese  we  acquire  the  impression  that  he  might  hold 
the  knife,  as  he  does  the  pen,  with  a  hand  more  easily  disposed  to  tremble 
than  that  of  Dieffenbach,  and  thus  under  certain  circnmstances  the  safety 
and  dexterity  of  his  operative  measures  might  be  impaired.  On  the  other 
hand,  Stromeyer  displays  eminent  medical  skill,  particularly  as  a  hospital 
h3*gienist  He  is  as  good  a  medical  therapeutist  and  physiologist  as  a 
snigeon,  qualities  which  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  his  education  was 
finished  under  the  direction  of  English  surgeons.  The  feeling  of  the 
narrow  limits  of  professional  capability  is  more  active  in  Stromeyer  than 
in  Dieffenbach.  The  latter,  like  an  ''inventive  Odysseus",  always  holds 
before  us  the  prospect  of  new  ways  and  means  of  aid,  while  Stromeyer 
accepts  those  limits  with  resignation.  "The  art  of  healing  is^  indeed, 
adapted  to  clear  up  wrors^  for  we  cannot  deceive  ourselves  over  its  results, 
for  him  who  advances  with  circumspection  the  danger  of  rocking  himself 
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to  sleep  in  delusions  for  a  long  time  is  not  great,  for  his  errors  become 
pernicious  to  others.  We  rejoice  in  whatever  we  find  actually  beneficial. 
He  who  is  fortunate  in  this  respect  wil!  not  tire  in  searching  for  new 
truths,  and  will  not  be  eager  to  drop  what  has  proved  itself  of  value"  (see 
"Erinneruiiiien  ■).  Finally  Stromeyer  is  pre-eminently  a  military  surgeon, 
while  Dietienbach  is  a  surgeon  of  the  civil  hospital  and  of  daily  practice. 

Stromeyer  was  the  most  ingenious  field-surgeon  of  Germany.  Indeed, 
if  he  (lid  not  properly  call  military  surgery  into  life  in  Germany,  he  at 
least  emancipated  it  from  foreign  influences.  His  work  "Maximen  der 
Kriegslieilkunst"  { 1855 )  in  this  way  forms  a  turning-point  in  the  liistory 
of  this  branch  of  (iermnn  «^nrgery.  The  surgeons  of  the  preceding  century 
and  of  the  wars  of  liberation  followed  mainly  the  niilitar}'  surger}'  of  the 
French.  The  want  of  a  deep  national  consciousness,  which  might  have 
created  a  national  military  surgery,  was  felt  necessarily  by  the  (iermans, 
afflicted  as  they  were  with  numerous  native  lands  and  corresponding  feel- 
ings of  nationality.  That  national  feeling,  as  we  know,  was  first  developed 
by  means  of  tlie  Revolution  of  1^^4S  and  the  Schleswifj-Holstein  wars,  and 
it  was  these  two  that,  with  historical  necessity,  called  into  existence  a 
national  military  surgery  hiuX  awakened  in  Stromeyer  its  most  ingenious 
literary  representative. 

Sharers  in  the  new  foundation  of  this  l)ranfli  of  surgery  were  Bern- 
hard  von  Langenbeck  nsld-lbST,  originally  professor  of  8urger\'  in  Kiel, 
and  from  1S47  l)ieileni)acirs  successor  in  the  University  of  Berlin'  t.  and 
the  native  of  Schleswig.  Friedrieh  Esmarch  (born  1823),  since  1857  })r(>- 
fessor  uf  surgery  in  Kiel,  both  of  whom  were,  like  Rtromeyer.  active  in  all 
the  wars  since  1^48,  It  was  these  three  surgeons  who  introduced  the  so- 
called  conservative  surgery,  especiall}'  resections,  into  the  practice  of  war, 
and  thereb}'  marked  out  a  new  era  in  military  surgery.  T\u-\r  names  will 
therefore  continue  ever  df»nbly  united  in  hi^tnrv  with  the  warlike  achieve- 
meuLs  of  our  people,  as  those  of  true  patriots  and  founders  of  a  German 
national  militar}'  sur<rcry.  won  in  wars  carried  on  ft>r  national  aims. 

Stromeyer's  second  (chronologically,  however,  the  first')  reform,  was 

1.  After  the  attempted  assasslniitloii  of  the  emperor  William  by  Xobiling,  and  as  tlie 

result  of  bis  successful  treatment  of  the  wounds  of  his  Imperial  patient,  Lan^^en- 
beck  was  made  "Generalmnjoi  a  hi  suite"  ant!  "activer  Officier",  tlie  first 
example  of  this  rank  in  a  physician  since  the  clays  of  tlie  Byzantine  empire.  — A 
work  of  Langenbeck's  entitled  **  Vorlesungen  uhev  Akiurgie  ",  and  taken  from 
manuscripts  left  by  the  deceased  rargeon,  was  publta bed  poethttmousty  In  18W  by 
Prof.  Dr,  Tl».  Gluck. 

2.  His  fust  description  of  the  ojieratinn  appeared  in  Rust's  "Majiazin  fiirdienes. 

Heilkuude  '  in  1833,  and  tlio  "  Jieitiage  zur  operativen  Ortliopadik  '  etc.  in  1838. 
bubcutaueous  tenotomy  v/tia  introduced  into  the  United  States  about  1840  by  Dr. 
Wm.  Detmold  (bom  In  Hanover  in  18M,  removed  to  the  United  Stntes  In  t83T), 
Emeritus  Prof .  of  Clinical  and  Military  Surgery  in  11m  t  ollege  of  Pliysiclans  and 
Sur{»eoiii.  "Viuw  York.  Few  of  Prof.  Detinold's  old  students  will  evtM-  fmeet  tlie 
grim  humor  with  wtticii  he  u^d  todei»cribe  his  lirst  experience  in  the  intruductiou 
of  the  operation  into  this  counliy.  (U.) 
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the  creation  of  operative  orthopa'dia,  that  is  the  application  of  subcu- 
taneous tenotomy  (heretofore  practised  in  special  cases  only  by  Delpech 
€.  g.)  to  the  whole  class  of  deformities  of  the  skeleton  depending  upon 
miiBcolar  ddSscti,  parlicalarly  those  of  the  lower  extremities. 

This  apparentlj  insignificant  operation  has  since  produced  more 
brilliant  results  than  the  method  of  rapid  and  frequent  operation,  still  in 
vogne  at  the  time  of  the  invention  of  tenotomy,  and  the  practioe  of  liga- 
tion of  the  great  vessels  carried  on  a  short  time  before.  Stiomejer  also 
recommended  the  operation  of  tenotomy  for  strabismus  in  1838,  but  it  was 
first  performed,,on  his  recommendation,  by  Bieffenbscb  in  1839. 

Besides  the  surgeons  already  mentioned,  Bembaid  Beck,  "General- 
aizt"  in  Badeo  and  the  ton  of  the  oculist  and  anrist  Karl  Joa.  Beck  (1794- 
1838),  well-known  by  his  "  Handbuch  der  Angenbeilkande  (1825)  nnd  der 
Krankbeiten  des  GebOrs"  (1S27),  acquired  an  eminent  reputation  by  liis 
experimental  studies  on  gun-shot  injuries,  and  as  an  author  on  militair 
surgery  and  medicine.   He  was  a  pupil  of  Stromeyer. 

Besides  tbe  above-mentioned  "  Maximen".  Stromeyer  wrote  a  memoir  in  the 
Aroliivcs  peiuTftles  de  mt»decine  (183.1\  by  which  his  operaiion  of  tenotomy  h«»cnme 
speedily  known.  In  followed  his  "  Beitriitre  zur  operativeti  ( 'rtln.p.ulik  '  iiner 
which  appeared  bin  Handbuch  der  Chirurttie  '  (1844^,  translated  into  Dutch  bj 
Donders.  Erfahrungen  fiber  Scbugswonden  im  Jahre  18V6"  (1867)  and  "Erinneron- 
gen  einet  Arztee"  (1875).  In  tfaie  last  work  the  peculiarities  of  Stromejer  as  sa 
author  are  specially  prominent.  —  Esroarch's  first  book  "Ueber  Re(>ektionen  nacb 
Rchusswundon  ",  1^*51,  excited  immediate  atrention.  It  was  followed  by  "Beschrei- 
bung  einer  Resektionsschiene "'  (l''59\  "  Beschrcibunn  eines  klinsdichon  Feinefi  ' 
(18C6),  "Ueber  chronische  Gelenkentziindungen  "  i2d  edition  IbC,  unmobiiity  of 
the  joint).  "  Verbandplats  nnd  Feldlasareth "  (1871).  **Anwendnog  der  Kalte  ia 
der  Cbimrgie".  "Der  erste  Verband  auf  dem  Schlachtfelde"  (1869).  "Ueber  kttnst* 
liche  Blutleere  bei  Operationen"  (ISTH).— The  history  of  Esmsrch's  bloodless  method 
of  operatinf:  tfaehea  once  attain  that  all  important  discovpries  are  preccdtd  by 
individual  farts  and  practiees  of  a  similar  kiml,  which,  hnwover,  fail  to  r<  ceiv  liieir 
full  value  until  the  ilanli  of  genius  touches  them  and  raises  tbeiu  to  a  k-}:ltiiuaie 
whde.  Compressing  bandages  were  used  as  early  as  the  time  of  Chrysippus.  and 
were  employed  even  in  amputations  by  both  ancient  and  modem  snrgeona.  Indeed 
ligation  of  tiie  limb  en  manse  was  practised  by  individual  surfreons.  Thug  tbefoliBflr 
method  was  practised  by  Clover  (1852),  nnd  the  latter  method  alone  by  Chassaijmac 
(185f'^,  A.  Richard  (1867),  Silvestri  in  Vicenza  (l''^7i),  and  both  iiKtho-is  t.i^crhpr  by 
F.  Guyon  ll870).  Yet  Esiuurch  was  the  first  surgeon  to  elevate  the  two  uit-ihod* 
toftetber  into  a  praeticat  and  osefal  system.  —  Recently  (1882)  Esmarcb  bss 
establisbed  a  "  Samarilerverein  on  tbe  model  of  similar  English  societies.  ("^Leit- 
faden  fiir  Samariterschulen ";  "Die  erste  Hilfe  bei  pl6tzlichen  Unglucksfallen 
]HS2).  ITts  "  riandbucb  der  krtegscbirorgiscben  Tecbnik"  maybe  called  bis  most 
important  liKok.' 

CuKiSTorn  Jacch  FKiFDiurii  LrinvKj  <;i:sTAV  Simon  (1S24-1ST6) 
^f  Darmstadt,  professor  in  Kostock  and  tinaiiy  in  i^ieidelberg,  also  made  big  debut  aa 

1.  Prof.  Esmareh  will  be  reeollected  In  tbls  eountry  tor  bis  gratultoiis  and  bostlto 
criticism  of  tbe  treatment  of  the  wound  of  President  Garfield  by  bis  attradlvg 
surgeons.  (II.) 
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an  uthor  on  military  surgery,  bnt  snbteqaettily  tnrned  his  attention  to  th«  sargery  of 

the  va};iaa,  the  kidneys  (he  performed  the  first  extirpation  of  the  kidney  among 
modern  sursf>on8),  the  blatMer  (vesico-vB^innl  fistula),  and  the  rectum  (forril'le 
manual  exploration  of  the  anus  and  lorcible  dilatation  of  the  female  urethra  lor  the 
inspectiuu  uf  the  bladder).  The  methods  of  operation  and  investigation  in  these 
branches  of  anrgeiy  he  improved  lubstantially,  thongh  occasionally  rather  forcibly. 
Simon  was  distinguished  as  a  shilfnl  and  bold  operator.  He  was  a  pnpil  of  Adolph 
Werner,  like  » 

Heinrich  Apolph  Bardeleben  (born  1819), 
Prof,  of  surgery  in  Greif^waM  nnd  in  l^'H^'  tho  .successor  of  Ji'ingkon  In  Herlin. 
Bardelphen  studied  medicine  first  in  Brriin,  then  in  Giessen  and  substqiicntly  al.'^o  in 
Paris,  and  became  prosector  and  extraordinary  professor  iu  Giessen.  By  his  edition 
•of  Vidal's  text-book,  and  from  the  foct  that  in  1888  he  took  the  place  of  Bergmann 
in  the  case  of  the  emperor  Frederick*  in  conseqoence  of  a  characteristic,  but  lament- 
able "doetors'  qaarrel",  he  has  become  widely  known  in  both  professional  and  lay 
circles. 

Adolpii  Werniier  (bom  in  Mayenoe,  Match  20lb,  1809,  died  in  th» 
aaoM  city,  Joly  14tb,  1883) 

was  professor  of  surgery  in  Giessen  and  flircctor  of  the  university  hospital  in  that 
place  from  the  year  1846.  —  The  sun  ol  a  Hessian  state-counsellor  who  came  from 
Zweibruckeu,  Wernher  studied  in  Giessen,  Heidelberg,  Berlin,  London  and  Paris, 
and  as  early  as  18S4  was  appointed  an  eitraordinary  professor.  In  18S6  be  was 
promoted  to  ordinary  professor  and  in  1878  he  was  retired. 

Wernher,  who  was  an  eminent  teaclier  and  diagnostician  and  a  better  surgeon 
than  operator — lie  Imd  the  misfnrtnnc  to  lose  the  sijrht  of  one  eye  through  a  gnnorrhd'al 
ophthftlmiii  c(jntracied  from  a  patient  —  rendered  ^ood  service  to  surgery  in  the  sub- 
jects of  diseases  of  the  joints,  particularly  of  the  hip-joint;  tumors,  a  subject  which 
he  was  one  of  the  first  surgeons  in  Qermany  to  take  in  band ;  hernia  and  tmeses;  the 
resection  of  bones  and  nerves,  etc.  He  is  also  the  author  of  one  of  the  best  hand- 
books of  surgery  (2d.  ed.,  1^^62),  distinguished  for  its  careful  attention  to  the  litera* 
ture  of  the  subject,  particularly  the  French  and  Entilii-h.  for  its  thorougl.ness  ard  for 
its  constant  rcjrani  to  the  demands  of  practical  utie.  Hi.**  works  are:  Handbuch  der 
allgemeinen  uud  iipeziellen  (.'hirurgie,  1846-1857,  2d.  ed.,  I  vol.,  1862;  Die  angebore- 
uen  Kystenhygrome  Qnd  die  ibnen  verwandten  Geschwftlste  in  anatomischer,  diag- 
nosticher  and  therapeutischer  Beaiehnng.  Denksehrift  aur  Feier  des  5fl|jtlhrigen 
DootorJabiliiums  des  Dr.  Wilhelm  Nebel.  Profeswor  primarins  etc.,  1843;  Beobach- 
tungen  iiher  ««chmerzhafte  /\trophien  der  Mamma,  Cirrhosis  mammte  und  atrophi- 
rende  Sarcome  derselbeii ;  Beriehte  aus  dem  Hofpitale  zu  Giessen,  1848;  Treatises 
on  hernia  and  trusses  in  Langenbeck's  "  Archiv";  uihert>  on  osteochondritis  epiphj- 
saria,  elephantiasis  Arabum,  central  extirpation  of  telangiectatic  tumors,  ebimrgico- 
historical  works  etc.  —  In  the  neighboring  universitj  of  Marburg 

Wilhelm  Robeb, 

Prof  of  surgery,  first  known  to  fame  as  the  co>editOr  of  the  well-known  journal,  is  an 
eminent  surgical  anatomist  and  physiologist,  as  well  as  a  skilful  operator  and  popular 
practitioner.  Among  his  works  are:  "  Allgemeine  Chirun^ie 1*^45;  "  Handbtich 
der  anatomischen  Chirurgie",  4th  ed.  1864;  "Chirurgisch-anatomisches  Vademecum", 
6  editions  up  to  1860;  "X«ebre  vom  Hornhantstephyloroe  1852 ;  "  Therapeutisches 
Uber  Pyamie    ^  Roser  rendered  good  service  in  the  study  of  strangulated  hernia,  a 

1.  The  German  physicians  knew  ami  stated  the  truth  as  to  the  cancerous  nature  oC 
the  emperor's  trouble  years  before. 
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sabject  in  which  A.  F.  Daniel  also  distingQisfaed  himMlf. —  Tht  inporUnt  aBStovift 
(central  nervoas  qratem), 

B.  Stillino  (1810-1874)  in  Kaasel, 

also  diatingoished  himself  as  an  operator  (lithotrity,  ovarictonj  etc.).  Amoaf  tbc 
pupils  of  Boser  are : 

C.  HuETBR  f 1837-1880)  of  Marburg,  profeasor  in  Greifswald,  and  W. 
Konig  in  Gottingen,  tlie  successor  of  W.  Baum  (1799-1883)  who  in  187$ 
resigned  his  professorial  chair  in  this  nniversity,  a  position  which  he  had 
recently  taken  and  filled  with  great  acceptability.  Joh.  Heinrich  tou 
Dnmreicher,  (1815-1880)  of  Trieste,  baron  von  Oesterreicher,  a  pupil  of 
Wattmann  and,  according  to  his  own  account,  a  man  of  little  eraditton,  hot 
a  humane  practitioner  of  surgery  and  accordingly  very  bosj  and  greatly 
esteemed,  was  a  professor  in  Vienna  from  1849,  while  the  fomons  opetator 
Johann  von  Balassa,  also  a  scion  of  the  Vienna  school,  died  at  Pesth  in 
the  year  1869,  and  his  successor  C.  A.  Kov&cs  (bom  1815)  in  1878.  Dittel 
(bom  1815)  in  Vienna.  Blazina  (1813-1885),  professor  of  surgery  m 
Prague.  —  Among  Bumreicher's  pupils  are :  Ed.  Albert  in  Vienna,  A. 
Mosetig,  Joh  Hofmokl,  G.  Niooladoni  in  Innsbrack,  V.  van  Irancbich  sad 
others.  ~  Karl  Wilbelm,  Bitter  von  Heine  (1838-1877),  Prof,  in  Pragoe. 
died,  like  his  teacher,  of  diphtheria.  He  was  the  son  of  the  orthopedic 
surgeon  Jac.  von  Heine  (1799-1878)  in  Canstatt,  scion  of  a  surgical  famili- 
(we  have  already  mentioned  one  of  its  members,  Bemhard  von  fietoe/ 
which  originated  with  Georg  von  Heine  (1770-1838)^  an  ez-(hrrier  aad 
inventor  of  an  extension  bed,  subsequently  an  honorary  doctor  of  sor* 
gery  etc. 

Among  the  representatives  of  modem  surgeij,  besides  Hater  sad 
KOnig  are :  Theodor  Billroth  (bom  1819  in  Bergen  on  the  island  of  Riigeo). 
Prof,  in  Vienna  and  successor  of  Schuh  (first  extirpation  of  the  lairnz, 
1873 ;  resection  of  the  stomach,  an  operation  which  Carl  Theodor  Menem 
in  1810  had  proved  by  experiment  to  be  possible ;  Allg.  chir.  Path,  and 
Therapie,  9th  edition,  1880),  whose  '^realistic"  ideas  permitted  him,  in  his 
well-known  book  *<Ueber  Lehren  und  Lemen  etc'*,  to  make  use  of  the 
following  language:  "I  did  not  fhel  strong  enoagh  to  undertake  the 
martyrdom  of  a  pure  catheter-professor,  which  would  have  afforded  me  no 
opportunity  for  the  development  by  practice  of  a  comfortable  life,  cor- 
responding to  my  tastes**.  Weinlechner,  W.  von  Winiwarter,  Gussenbaoer 
in  Prague  etc.,  Rich,  von  Volkmann  in  Halle  (son  of  the  anatomist  and 
physiologist  Alf.  Wilfaelm  Volkmann  —  1801-1877 —  in  Halle,  emiaSBt 
also  under  the  pseudonym  of  '  Richard  Leander"  as  a  composer  of  lyric 
poems,  poetic  stories  etc.);  W.  Busch  (1820-1880)  in  Bonn,  who  oj  rred 
upon  the  einpross  for  a  strangulated  hernia  ;  F.  Buscb  in  Beriin  ;  Treo- 
delenborg  in  Kostock,  now  in  Bonn  ;  W.  Heineke  in  Erlangen  ;  A  Liicke 
in  Strassbuig;  C.  Emmerl  in  Bern  ;  Edm.  Rose,  sonic  time  ajio  in  Ziirich 
(Operationen  am  hlingenden  Kopf) ;  Socin  in  Basel ;  SchOnbom,  formerly 
in  Konigsberg  (in  place  of  A.  Wagner  who  died  in  1871),  now  in  Wiiix- 
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burg;  Thiersch  in  Leipziij;,  whose  predecesSOf  Was  Frit'<lr.  Franko  <  diid 
1859);  Xussbaura  (born  1820  ;  norve  stretohinu.  ;   combiiialion  ot" 

injections  of  morphine  with  chloroform  ;  KOO  ovariotomies.  18F0)  in 
Munich;  V.  von  Brims  (1812-1883),  born  in  HelmsUidt,  stnditd  in  Braun- 
schweig, Tiibingen,  Iliille  and  Berlin,  bc^an  practice  in  Braiiiischweis  in 
1837,  became  teacher  of  analomv  in  Uie  ('ollt'uiuui  chirurgicuni  there  in 
l^^BP.  professor  in  Tiibin<j:cn  from  lS4.'i  to  one  of  the  most  renowned 

surj^t'ons  of  our  day  ( Ijchrbuch  der  allir-  Auatoniie.  1811;  Kehlkopf- 
chiriULiie.  lSi;r);  Handliuch  der  pract.  Chirurgie,  1854-1 8(^;0:  Oalvano- 
chirurgie,  1S70:  Oalvanocaustik.  1*^77;  Thirurj.  Ileilniittcllehre,  18«  8- 
1873;  Arzneioperationen,  18t39,  etc.  K  whose  sou  Paul  IJi  uns  is  also  in 
Tiibingen;  C.  F.  Lohmeyer  in  (iotLiugen  ;  Fischer  in  Breslau  :  M.  ^chode 
in  Halle;  Heinrich  Leiisriuk  (died  188o\  physician  to  the  hospital  in  Ham- 
burg, who  with  Peter  Ludwig  Panuni  (1S20-1885)  in  Copenhagen,  Oskar 
Hasse  in  Nordhausen.  (Jeseilius  in  St.  Folei>.l»urg  and  others,  defended  the 
transfusion  of  blood  ,  A.  W.  8cliuUze  in  Berlin  ;  F.  W.  liavt<th  ^^1^17-1878, 
hernia  ij  Wilms  (1821-18S0),  a  famous  surgical  practitioner  in  Berlin,  who 
with  Langenbeck  and  the  ordinary  physician  Lauer  also  treated  the 
emperor  after  the  attempted  assuasinalitm  of  Jane  2d,  187>^  :  E.  Gurlt 
(wrote  lilao  on  the  history  of  surgery)  ;  E.  von  Bergman n  in  Berlin  and 
earlier  in  Wiirzburg  ;  H.  Bose  in  (iiessen.  a  pupil  of  Weruher  ;  KronK  in, 
professor  in  Ziirieh  ;  Madelung  in  liosloek  ;  Paul  Vogt  (1844-1^8.'))  in 
Oreifswald;  F.  K.  W.  Sleudner  rh^3S-1880)  in  Halle  .  Vine.  Czerny  in 
Heidelberg,  a  pupil  of  Billroth  and  particularly  an  operativi-  surgeon  ;  II. 
Maas  in  \Viirzl)urg  died  Is^^J);  Paul  Kraske  in  Freiburg,  a  pupil  of  Rich. 
Volkmanu,  and  numerous  others. 

We  shouhl  also  mention  Dr.  (Justav  von  Lauer  (1808-1889)  of 
Wetzlar,  from  1844  ordinary  physician  of  the  emperor  Wilhelm  1  .  from 
1854  a  professor  and  subsequently  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Military 
Hygiene  and  of  the  institutions  for  the  education  of  army-physicians.  It 
is  to  him  especially  that  army-physicians  are  indebte<l  for  the  fact  ihaL 
since  1873  they  have  enjoyed  the  rank  of  commissioned  officers. 

From  the  large  number  of  eminent  (iermnn  oplithaln»olo>:ists  ul  our  century  we 
have  already  mentioned,  besides  those  of  Vienna,  Joseph  von  Hiisner  (Hitter  von  Aitlia, 
born  1815)  and  Albrecfat  von  Oraefe.^  the  latter  of  whom  through  the  single  method  of 
operation  for  glaucoma  (iridectomj.  185f>)  would  have  secured  his  fame  forever,  wete 
it  not  equally  secure  through  the  introduction  into  opbtbalmolojrj' of  the  ophththal- 
moscope,  an  instrument  which  opened  a  new  (^pnch  in  ihnt  «oie!K'P  Witlutut  n)nl\irig 
pretensions  to  completeness,  we  should  add  further  the  nanie.«  <'f :  Huti^-e  ;ind  Frnnz 
Reisinger  (ITf^.^-lsouj  in  Laudshut  and  Auj&^burjr,  who  introduced  atiopin  and 
hyoscyamin  as  mydriatics  and  practifed  the  transplantation  of  pieces  of  the  cornea  in 
animals  etc.;  Joh.  Christian  J iinjzken  (1793-1675)  in  Berlin;  Karl  Heinrich  Waller 
(born  1794)  tii  Dresden;  Ludwig  Bdhm  O^I^-l^^^)  Berlin;  Christ  Georg  Th. 
Bute  (ISlO-lSf)")  in  Jjeipzig;  Fr.  Aup.  von  Ammon  (1799-1861)  in  Dresden,  an 
eminent  oculist,  physician  and  writer,  specially  meritorioas  for  his  labors  on  the 
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patholo;;ieal  aiKUomy  of  tlie  eVc-  •  Kliiiische  Durstellungen  der  Kranklieiieu  uiid 
BtlUuiigsfebler  dea  uienscliliclieti  Au>;e23  etc.,  Berlin  1838-41,  witb  uii  atlasj.  and 
acqaninted  also  with  syaipathetic  opbthalmia;  bis  pupils  and  colleagues,  Joh.  H^inr 
Beger in  Dresden;  Gast  Heinrich  Warnstz  of  Camena;  Friedrich  Karl 
Strieker  (boru  ISlfi)  in  Frankfort  oii  the-Main  (Die  Krankheiten  def  Li nson^v stems 
nnch  pli3siol.  Grnmlsatzpn,  1845;  Der  Killer  Tnvlor :  Keisehaiidbuch  fur  Aerrfe  2d 
edition  1845,  with  riutueroiis  historical  works);  Karl  Hecker  nHri-l^THi.  Prot".  in 
Freiburjr  and  a  brother  of  Friedrich  Hecker;  Fried.  Phil.  Kinericb  <  i7^2-it^66)  ia 
Leip7.ig,  the  incanbent  of  the  first  (1828)  apecial  professorship  of  ophthalnaologj  in 
Germanj ;  AaKnst  Buroar  (1809-1874)  in  Konigsberg ;  Ernst  Ad.  Coccius  (born  IH'25), 
Rule's  successor  as  professor  of  ophthnlmologj  in  Leipzig;  W.  Zehender  in  RostOck; 
Alfred  Kurl  Cfrnfe  (born  1830)  in  Halle;  H.  Knnpp,  formerly  in  Heidelherc  now  in 
New  \'ork  ;  Robert.  Ritter  von  Welz  (1814-1878)  of  Kelheim,  Prof,  in  U'uixburc 
Th.  Leljer  in  Gottingen  ;  of  the  medical  family  of  Pageustecber :  Karl  rageusteciur 
(died  1865),  Alex.  Pagenstecber  (1839-1880).  a  good  operator,  kitted  bj  a  ball  from 
his  own  hunting-rifle ;  Hermann  Pagenstecber  (Pathol.  Anatonaie  des  Auges;  eatrac- 
Uon  witb  the  capsule,  recommended  even  by  Beer)  in  Wiesbaden  ;  Rothmund  senior 
find  junior  in  ^^llnich;   O.  Rrckrr  in  IloiiiflUer!:,  f  Pathol  -anat.  Atla?  dos  Aiiir*^*'; 
Krankht'iteti  der  Liuse,  an  edition  of  Duiidfrs  work  on  r''fi  iiction ).  to  whom  tlie 
author  takes  pleasure  in  here  offering  a  tribute  of  gratitude;  tlie  deceased  Kuchler. 
who  even  extirpated  the  spleen,  tbongh  nnsaecessfully  (Pten  obtained  the  first  snccets 
tn  1877) ;  Jacobson  in  Kdnif^berg (Iridectoraie  vor  der  Extraction  als  Methode  etc.); 
Weber  in  Darmstadt,  an  eminent  operator  and  investigator;  Hermann  Scbmidt- 
Rimplcr  in  Marburjr:    Mdoren  in  I)iis<Jcldorf  (Iridectomie  lanpere  Zeit  vor  der 
Extraction;  Augenkraukheiten  in  lieiiehung  zu  andern  Korperleiden  etc.  i ;  Tbeod 
Saemisch  in  Bonn;  Zander;  F.  Horner  in  ZUrich;  C.  Scbweigger  iu  Berlin;  A. 
Nagel  in  Tdbingen;  H.  Cohn  in  Breslau,  the  ophthalmo^hjrgienist ;  Mana  in  Frei- 
burg; Dor  in  Lyons,  rormerly  in  Bern  ;  PflUger  in  Bern ;  Laqueur,  Boeder  and  Jacob 
Stilling  in  Strassburg;  Hirschberg  in  Berlin,  a  practitioner  and  inrestigator;  Voa 
Hippfl  i»»  Giessen  ;  Sattlor  in  Oies.«en  Erlnnpen  nnd  Prnpue:  J,  Michel  in  Wurz- 
buru;  IwanoiT  (died  1880),  an  imporiHiit  pathologicHl  anatomi.Ht  beiontrin);  to  the 
German  school;  Scbiess-Gerauseus  in  Basel;  Kuhnt  in  Jena;  Maguus  iu  Bre.slau; 
Fttcbs  and  von  Reuse  in  Vienna;  Samelson  in  Cologne;  Waldan  in  Berlin;  Rudolrk 
Berlin  in  Stuttgart;  Mauthner  in  Vienna;  Voelckers  in  Kiel;  Schirmer  in  Gi«ifs- 
wald,  and  others. 

g.  The  Dntoh, 

like  the  Italians,  fbrniBh  the  most  striking  pioof  that  with  the  grade  of 
development  of  the  political  importance  of  a  people  and  the  genetal 
culture  associated  therewith,  the  medical  soiencee  likewise  rise  and  ML' 
Since  the  17th  century,  the  golden  age  of  Holland,  its  medicine  has  nercr 
again  attained  a  dominating  influence,  and  least  of  all  the  snrgeiy  of  this 
land,  an  art  to  which  the  Dutch  apparently  possess  little  or  no  naturd 
disposition. 

Considerable  reputation  was  gained  by 

PlETER  Hendriksz  (1779-1845), 
professor  in  Gronintron  ( Ordeelkundige  be^chryving  vnn  eenige  der  voornaarosle 
heelkundige  operatifii  verrigt  in  het  nosocomium  atadeinicum  te  Oronincfn  1^10- 
1815,  Groningen,  1816;  Oratio  de  cbirurgorum  not«traiium  laudibus,  optimis  exco- 
lendsB  artis  chimrgiss  incitamentis,  Groningen,  1820;  OraUo  de*nedicina  et  chiratfia 
non  sine  otriusque  damno  separandis,  1829. 
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Other  notable  surgeons  were:  SebaUl  Justinus  Brugmans  (1763-1819) 
in  Leytlen  ;  Van  dcr  Meer  (Hist,  operat.  in  div.  vn[).  rcg.  instit.  c.  tab.. 
1829);  J.  van  Maancn  (1770-1854)  in  G roninixcn  and  Amsterdam;  Ant. 
Oerh.  van  Onscnoort  (1782-1841)  in  Utreclit,  who  likewise  devoted  atten- 
tion to  ophtlMOniology  ;  J.  C.  Broei-s  (1795-1847)  in  Leyden  ;  Christiaan 
Bernard  TilaiiuH  (179ti-18H3).  an  eminent  surgeon  for  45  years  n  teacher 
in  the  Atlionanini  in  Amstcrdain,  and  others.  —  Among  the  more  recent 
professors  of  suriitry  in  liie  iini\ eisities  of  Holland  are:  Jan  Hissmk 
.Tansen  (18l6-18b5,.  Hans  Rnd<)li)h  llanke  (1849-1887)  of  Kaiserewerth, 
a  famous  o|)€rator  and  philantliropisi.  atid  WiUeni  M.  II.  Suenfrer  in  Gro- 
ningen  ;  Machiel  Polano  (1813-1878)  and  Frederik  Willeni  Ivric^er  in 
Leyden ;  L  C.  van  Goudoever  in  Utrecht ;  Ant.  Hendrik  Schoemaker, 
Jan  W.  R.  Tilanus  and  J.  Mezger  (born  in  Amsterdam  in  1839)^  who  has 
brought  massage  inta  sotenlifle  respect  in  sorgery  and  thereby  gained  for 
himself  riches  and  honor,  are  active  teachers  in  Amsterdam.  Tilanus 
sooceeded  his  father  in  the  Athenaeum,  founded  in  1632  and  raised  into  a 
university  in  1877.  —  Finally  in  the  single  surgical  specialty*  of  opbthal* 
oology  Willem  Mensert  (1780-1848)  in  Amsterdam,  as  well  as  van  Onsen- 
oort  in  Utrecht,  were  active  workers^  while  Frans  Cornells  Bonders  (1818* 
18S9)  in  Utrecht,  where  he  was  Prof,  of  Physiology  —  this  branch  and 
ophthalmology  were  always  tanght  by  the  same  professor  — by  his 
brilliant  labors  became  the  most  important  representative  .of  thisspeci- 
alt}'. 

Ponders  hefL&n  his  Studies  in  1835  at  the  army  medical  school  in  Utrecht^  frsdu> 
ated  at  Leyden  in  lb4Q,  was  for  two  jears  a  niilitarj-physician  in  VliKsingen  and  the 
HajEue,  and  was  then  appointed  teacher  of  nnatomj'  and  physiolopy  in  the  nrmy 
medical  .school.  In  1847  he  became  a  professor  in  the  university  of  rtreclii  ntui 
practised  also  as  an  ophthalmologist.  la  1851  he  went  to  I^ndon  and  made  the 
*  aeqaatntanoe  of  Bowman,  von  Oraefe  and  others,  and  from  this  time  forward  was  a 
eo-laborer  with  the  first  two  physicians.  The  "Nederlandsch  Gasthuis  vor  Ooftlgders*', 
erected  in  1858.  was  placed  under  the  chnrpe  of  Donders.  On  the  death  of  Schroeder 
van  der  Kolk  he  was  appointed  professor  of  ph3-8iolo)ry,  nnd  resijrnpd  ophthalmological 
practice  and  teaching  almost  entirely  to  Snellen.  1  be  new  piiysioiogical  laboratory 
erected  in  1866  was  ateo  placed  nnder  the  direction  of  Dondm,  who  at  the  s^e  of  70 
retired  from  active  duties.  His  most  important  works  are:  "Die  Anomalien  der 
Befniction  und  Accommodation".  German  by  0.  Becker,  2d  edition,  Vienna,  1887; 
an  English  tran.slation  h\  W.  D.  Monro,  London,  If-fil  ;  "Astigmntismus  und  cylindr. 
Olaespr",  Berlin  I^Hl';  "Pliysiolujlie  des  Menscben"  i  Kmahninj:^  2d  odition,  Leipzig, 
ISo^;  Dtr  Sioffwechsel  als  die  Quelle  der  Eigenwurme  bei  PiJanzen  und  1  hieren", 
Wiesbaden,  1847;  "De  justa  necessitodine  scientiam  inter  et  artem  mcdicam.  etde 
atriasqae  juribus  ac  -mtttais  officiis",  Prague,  185:1.  Donders  was  also  co-editor  of 
"Oraefe's  Archiv"  and  author  of  numerous  dissertations.  We  owe  to  him  also  the 
so-called  "Donders'  law  of  the  movements  of  the  ocular  mnsdes";  the  rapidity  of  the 
psychical  profpss  etc. 

Difiliuguishol  ophthalmologists  of  ncliiium  are:  Fiorent  Cunier  ( 1 '^12-1 '<5">  i  and 
Salomon  Louia  Fallot  ^1783-1873),  with  Evariste  Warlomont  of  Brussels,  recently  the 
successor  of  Cunier  in  the  editorship  of  the  "Annales  d'oculistique",  which  he  * 
foauded,  —  Among  the 
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h.  Swedes, 

Carl  Johasn  af  £gkstr''m  (born  1793), 
an  arm} -surgeon  in  the  war  against  Napoleon,  distinguisbed  bimaelf  about 
the  beginning  of  the  century  as  .1  busy  practical  surgeon  and  surgical 
writer.  —  More  recently  we  should  mention:  Carl  Ciistaf  Santesson 
(1811)-1880),  Prof,  in  Stockholm  and  a  fiimous  member  of  the  ''Carol inischo 
Institut",  and  Jacob  August  Estlaender  (1831-1881),  Prof,  of  aui^cry  in 
Beleingfora. 

L  Norwegians. 

In  the  national  university  of  Christiania  Magnus  Andreas  Thulstmp 
(1769-1844)  was  the  first  professor  of  surgery  and  obstetrics.  Karl 
Wilhelm  Boeck  (1808-187S),  Prof,  of  operative  surger}*,  diseases  of  the 
skin  and  syphilis  in  the  same  university,  became  famous  as  a  syphilo- 
grapher  (sypbilisation,  1852).  Christen  Meiberg  (1799^1872)  of  Bergen, 
the  founder  of  a  family  of  ph3-8icians,  was  appointed  in  1836  professor 
of  surgery  and  ophthalmology  in  the  University  of  Christiania.  [and 
-urj*  in-chief  of  tlic  Royal  Hospital.  His  younger  brother  Joban 
Fritzuer  Heiberg  (1805-1883),  Surgeon  General  of  the  Norwegian  army, 
who  exerted  an  excellent  influence  in  elevating  the  position  of  army-phy- 
sieians  in  Norway  ;]  Hjalraar  lleilicrg,  son  of  Christen  and  Prof,  of  patho- 
logical anatomy  nnd  general  pntholog\'  in  the  I'nivcrsity  of  Christiania 
{Die  pncrpcralen  und  pyiimischcii  I'rocesse,  18T3\;  Julius  Nieolnysen,  Prof, 
of  spi'eial  and  clinical  surgery  in  Christiana  ;  Jolian  S.  A.  Hjort.  Prof  of 
operative  sur^rery  and  ophthalmology  ;  .Tolian  T.auriiz  Bidenkjip.  Cliiiical 
Prof  of  sypliilis  and  diseases  of  the  skin,  [and  Gerhard  II<Mirik  Auuauer 
Hansen  of  Bergen,  a  well-known  student  of  the  leprosy,]  uUo  deserve  men- 
tion. —  Among  the  • 

1.  Danes, 

Mathias  Saxtorph  (1740-1800),  Prof  of  Midwifery  in  Copenhagen,  acquired 
great  reputation,  [and  in  conjunction  with  Urban  B.  Aaskow  (1742-1806) 
and  J.  W.  Guldbrand  (1744-1809),  as  a  Commission  for  the  Advancement 
of  Surgery,  was  influential  in  the  establishment  of  the  Copenhagen  Lying- 
in  Hospital  in  1785.  He  also  prepared  the  first  handbook  of  anatomy  In 
the  Danish  language.]  His  son  Johan  Sylvester  Saxtorph  (1772-1840) 
was  professor  of  surgery  and  midwifery  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen, 
[and  the  son  of  the  latter,  Mathias  Hieronymns  Saxtorph,  is  at  present 
professor  of  surgery  in  the  same  institution.]  Anders  Oeorg  Drachmann 
(bora  1810),  an  eminent  specialist  in  orthoposdic  sui^ry  in  Copenhagen, 
also  merits  notice  in  this  connexion. 

Quite  recently  (188S)  Edmund  Hansen  Grut  has  been  appointed  the 
first  professor  of  ophthalmology  in  Copenhagen,  tlio  department  of  oph- 
thalmolog}'  having  been  heretofore  assigned  to  the  chair  of  surgery.  Grut 
had  organized  an  ophthalmic  clinic  in  Copenhagen  as  early  as  1863. 
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The  surgery  of  the 


1.  Russians, 


in  our  centur}-  can  point  to  some  generally  ii.nown  and  famous  represen- 
tatives, most  of  whom,  however,  acquired  their  education  in  German}'. 
Among  these  medical  immigrants  into  Russia  were  ;  the  oplitlialmologist 
Theodor  11.  W.  Lerchc  (17in-K^G3)  of  Braunsehweiir,  who  established  in 
St.  Petersburg  in  1824  tlie  first  ophthalmic  clinic  in  Russia  and  heeunie  the 
neulist  in  ordinary  of  tlie  emperor.  Lerehe  was  succeeded  in  tlie  opli- 
thalmic  hospitol  In"  Chri.^tian  Salomon,  tlie  latter  hy  Lerehe  Jr.  (died 
1SG3).  Lerehe  by  Robert  Rlessig  (1P!?0-1S7^*>.  upon  whose  death  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hospital  was  given  to  John  .Magawl}*,  an  Irish  physi<Man.  who 
is  at  prf'-fMit  "(  iilist  in-ordinary  to  the  emperor  and  the  mo.^l  eminent 
oculist  in  Sr.  I'«'ter.^hur<r.  Other  well-known  (Jeruian  surgeons  in  Russia 
are:  Martin  Wilhelin  von  .^landt  (1800-lSr>^>.  formerly  a  profossor  iu 
Greifswald  and  snbst-qnenth-  f)rdiuarv  physician  to  the  emperor  Niel.olns  ; 
Joh.  Ferd.  Ilcyrehlcr  i  ITf*"^  l.^tjO),  Strouieyer's  sueeessor  in  Erlangm.  who 
perfornjed  iu  1*^4 1  the  tir.st  total  extirpation  of  both  .'>nperi<)r  niaxillar}- 
bones,  and  OeorL'  F  B.  Adelinann  (1811-18^8)  of  Fnlda.  I'rof.  of  8urg(  ry 
and  midwifery  in  i)orpat  and  the  fathiT-in-law  of  Bergnianii,  the  first  sur- 
geon of  t  he  tirst  (icrman  university,  who  was  dismissed  for  the  sake  of 
Mnekenzie  by  the  second  German  emperor.  Hut  among  the  llnssians  them- 
selves surgery  has  found  s()mc  distinguished  national  representatives,  as 
e.  g.  Nikolai  Iwanowich  J^irogoff  (Pirogow.  Iiil0-18bl),  a  pupil  of  JJietten- 
bach,  who  retired  from  his  po<«itifm  in  lSf*r». 

Piro<£otr  was  likewise  an  eminent  atiuiomist  and  die  first  to.^tuiiv  aimtomy  hy 
means  of  geclious  of  frozen  bodies.  He  was  also  very  active  in  the  introtiuciion  of 
the  M  j^tem  of  diaperflton  of  the  ftick  and  woonded,  and  generally  in  the  improvement 
of  military  hjgiene  in  Ruaaia.  He  nsed  his  influence  too  in  the  popularisation  of 
the  plaster  of  Pmxh  splint,  ond  a  Mrell-known  amputation  of  the  foot  bears  IiIk  name. 
His  fon  Xic.  Iwanowich  Pirogoff  is  a  busy  and  reputable  surgeon  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Wc  should  also  mention  among  the  native  Bussian  surgeons  Julias 
Szymanow8ki  (ISiy-lSliH),  Prof  of  operative  and  military  surgery  in 
Kiew  and  a  surgeon  of  the  first  rank,  who  unfortunately  died  at  an  early 
age.  —  From  these  examples  we  see  that  even  Russia,  which  in  our  cen- 
tury is  striving  to  take  the  lead  in  all  departments  of  civilization,  the 
medical  sciences  participate  among  the  first  in  tUe  advances  of  general 
culture  —  we  have  noticed  the  same  fact  among  the  peoples  mentioned  in 
the  beginning  of  this  work  —  and  then  develop  rapidly  and  grow  Inz* 
uriantly. 

Karl  .lohftti  n  von  Sevdiit?  M  i'.^"^  jo^'-^-^  I'liil.  of  clitiical  medicine  in  tlie  medic. - 
chirurj:.  Acadeinie  at  St.  PetersKnii;:  W  i/li.  lin  Koch  in  Dorpat  and  Ed.  von  Wubl, 
Prof,  of  surgery  in  Dorpat,  also  merit  nuuce.  In 


Karl  Daniel  von  Haartman  (1792-1878)  was  an  active  surgeon  and  obstet- 
rician in  the  University  of  Helsingfors,  founded  in  1827  in  place  of  the 
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university  at  Abo.  His  successor  in  tlie  professorship  of  surgery  is 
Fiedrik  Sulztuan. 

6.  lUDWZFElT. 

The  midwifery  of  our  ceotury,  parllcttlarly  German  midwiUMry,  is 
specially  distinguished  by  the  Ikct  tbat^  although  it  has  been  transferred 
entirely  (ordinary  cases  and  aid  excepted)  into  tbe  hands  of  men,  it  has 
given  up,  so  to  speak,  the  operative  character  which,  particularly  as  the 
result  of  the  invention  of  the  forceps,  it  still  possessed  in  great  part  in 
the  18th  century.  Operative  interference  accordingly  is  limited  as  much 
as  possible,  and  only  permitted  when  all  the  means  that  allow  the  natural 
forces  to  aooompHsb  the  parturient  act  have  been  exhausted.  The  deter- 
mination of  these  limits  demanded,  above  all,  the  most  careful  obsen^ation 
of  natural  labor,  and  for  this  purpose  public  lying-in  hospitals  have  been 
placed  at  the  service  of  both  teachers  and  students  in  Germany  and  France. 
On  the  other  band,  however,  the  required  operative  measures  have  been  in 
every  v>Ry  perfected  through  our  advances  in  technique,  as  well  instru- 
mental as  obstetrical  proper,  and  the  number  of  our  dynamic  expedients 
has  been  increased.  Both  these  results  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
utilization  of  nil  the  methods  standin^r  tlie  service  of  modern  scienro. 
Above  all,  it  has  been  an  advantage  to  midwifery  thai  it  has  been  studied 
and  taught  by  thoroughly  scientific  men,  and  generally  as  a  special 
braiii  l),  without  falling  scientilicallv  and  practically,  like  other  branches, 
into  the  hands  of  exclusive  pperialirtts.  but  has  always  preserved  its  con- 
nexion with  jreneral  metlicine  and  maintained  the  latter  in  its  service. 
Thus  it  has  resulted  that,  in  aildition  to  the  |»hysiology  of  la!)<>r.  especially 
the  general,  as  well  as  local  diseases  of  lie  mother  ami  child  duringr 
pregnancy  uutl  after  birth,  together  with  iiie  hygienic  portion  of  midwifery^ 
have  found  eminent  students.  It  has  drawn  too  more  and  more  into  its 
sphere  the  allied  subjects  of  g)'niecology  (whose  methods  of  treatment 
have  recently  degenerated  too  much  into  mecbanioo-physical  and  operative 
measures)  and  the  diseases  of  children.  Moreover  it  has  Itept  itself  free, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  theoretic  speculations,  and  has  never  lost  sight  of 
the  practical  and  humane  side  of  its  department.  From  all  the  influences 
thus  mentioned  and  to  be  shown  in  the  course  of  our  account  of  this 
branch,  midwifery  has  attained  among  the  branches  of  medicine  a  specially 
rounded  and,  if  you  will,  a  more  complete  form,  and  is  surpassed  by  none 
in  its  beneficent  results  in  and  for  our  daily  life.  Indeed  it  even  outstrips 
most  of  the  other  departments  of  medicine  in  a  most  gratifying  way, 
while  the  tolerance  of  the  female  organism  in  respect  to,  and  during,  its 
most  important  physical  function,  contributes  also  its  share  to  the  success 
of  this  important  branch.  One  of  the  most  beneficent  advances  in  mid- 
wifery is  the  cleanliness,  vulf/o  antisepticisra,  introduced  by  Semmelwei*. 
and  which  has  deprived  the  lying-in  period  (particularly  in  hoj.pitaIs)  (»f 
its  horrors,  as  the  inventions  mentioned  above  have  deprived  lalx»r  of  its 
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Bting.  The  latter  object  lias  been  attained  in  a  great  measure  by  the  use 
of  chloroform,  the  chief  boon  otlered  by  the  19th  century  to  childbirth. 

&  The  GermaBv, 

in  this  branch  of  medicine,  speedily  attained  the  precedence,  particularly 
through  the  efforts  of 

LrcAS  JoHANN  Boer  (1752-1  boa), 
properly  Boogers,  which  latter  uame  he  was  forced  to  abandon  because  Joseph  II. 
deelined  to  tend  to  France  anyone  **  a£Bicted  with  aueb  a  dieeordant  eoftnomen ". 
Boer  was  born  atUffenbeim  in  Hnvaria,  was  the  son  of  a  falconer  and  was  originally 
designed  for  the  ministry.  While  studying  with  this  object  in  WUrzburg  he  became 
known  to  r.  C  von  Siebold,  who  induced  his  parents  to  strip  off  the  jrown  of  the 
monk  and  replace  it  with  the  robe  ot  the  surgeon.  Subsequently,  on  the  recommend- 
atiott  of  von  Siebold.  Bo^r  received  from  the  biabop  of  Wdrsburg  the  means  to  con* 
ttone  his  atndies  io  Vten.na*  bat  sqoandered  them  at  once  in  academic  vices.  Tbne 
deprived  of  bis  means  of  maintenance  and  in. absolute  poverty,  be  supported  himself 
for  a  long  tim*?  by  watchini:  with  the  sick,  correcting  proofs  etc.,  until  on  the  advice 
of  KfTh'irrtiei-,  the  ordinary  physit  ian  of  Maria  Theresa,  he  bcpan  in  1778  the  study 
of  roidwitery,  and  was  speedily  appointed  assistant  and  surgeon  to  the  orphan 
as  J  lam  (17^4).  2fext,  by  the  aid  of  Joseph  II.,  he  was  enabled  to  vhrit  first  Holland, 
then  Paris  and  then  London.  In  Paris,  tbrongh  the  inflnence  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  lyiug-in  institutions  which  were  ^till  closed  to  men.  and  in 
London  attended  the  privnte  hn«pitftl  of  Leake,  and  in  both  these  citie?;  he  listenid 
to  the  tpachinirs  of  the  most  t'anioii.s  teachers  of  midwjf»'ry  He  returned  in  llSti  by 
way  ot  France  and  Italy  to  Vienna,  where  lie  was  appointed  surgeon-in-ordinary,  aud 
soon  after  professor  of  midwifery  in  the  lying-in  ho.spttal.  The  latter  position  he 
conttnaed  to  bold  until  1622,  in  which  year  he  retired  from  active  duty.  Shortly 
after  entering  upon  his  duties  an  profes.sor  of  midwifery  be  bad  the  misfortune  to 
lose  an  arch-duche.-s  Ahum  he  luid  delivered  with  the  forcep?.  and  from  whom  he  had 
removed  the  placentu  manually,  and  this  mishap  Ipd  to  an  active  perpccntioti  on  tlie 
part  of  his  colleagues.  The  emperor  Joseph  11.,  however,  more  clear-sighted,  did  n«  t 
count  bis  misfortune  as  a  fanlc  —  After  bis  retirement  Boer  was  very  active  with 
bis  pen. 

6o6r  8  Imperishftble  service  to  medicine  is  found  in  the  consistent 
carrying  out  of  a  sober  and  healthy  obs^vation  in  midwifery  (Solayrte  de 
Renbac  and  others  had,  indeed,  opened  the  way),  combined  with  a  treat- 
ment free  from  all  artifice  (labor-stools  etc.),  natural,  and  exempt  from  tr^ 
qucnt  operations.  The  following  passage  may  serve  as  an  example  of  bis 
unprejadiced  method  of  observation  : 

"One  should  not  form  for  himself  any  ideal  of  imaginary  pains,  and  ob.serve  the 
actual  pains  in  each  individual  case  in  occm  lance  with  this  siipposed  model  Other- 
wise in  most  Inbor?  hr^  will  find  something  to  disapprovi'  and  some  opportunity  for 

dabbling.    Un  the  contrary,  every  case  mu.si  he  judged  upon  its  own  merits  

However  It  nx  too  the  function  may  continue  to  be  performed  in  this  natural  way,  it 
never  constitutes  properly  a  difficult  labor,  but  merely  a  tedious  one."  We  should 
never  manage  "as  if  nature  had  given  up  her  work  of  parturition.*'   {See  Siebold.) 

Diametrically  opposite  principles  were  defended  by 

Friedrich  Benjamin  Osiander  (1759-1822)  of  Zell  in  Wiirtoraberg, 
originally  a  practisioj;  physician  at  Kirchheim  and  then  professor  of  midwifery  io 
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0{>ttingen.  He  was  a  papil  of  Stein  in  Ka&sel,  and  as  sach  a  great  advocate  of  the 
foreept,  an  instrument  which  be  handled  with  sach  skill  that  when  they  failed  in  their 
object  in  a  cotiiriict«  (1  pelvis  he  considered  Cicsnretin  fieclion  indicated  rather  than 

perforation  of  the  head.  (In  2.')40  cases  of  labor  he  terminated  lOlG  with  the  forceps!) 
He  contested  the  value  of  artificial  premnturr  deliver}',  extracted  in  bre*  cVi  pr^^senta- 
tiona  etc.,  and  invented  (an  evidence  of  hi»  in^truroentai  bent)  a  great  number  of  in- 
•trnments,  including  a  thimble  for  nipturing  the  membranes,  ao  instrument  to 
measnre  the  inclination  of  the  pelvis,  a  lever  to  remove  the  foetus  in  abortions,  a 
balance,  a  lon>rimeter  to  determine  the  circumference  of  the  bead  etc. 

A  practical  follower  of  Boi-r'.s  principles,  thoujih  he  was  not  one  of  bis  popils 
—  be  had  bef^n  educated  in  Wiirzbarp:  iinder  C.  C.  von  Siebold  —  was 

WiLHEi.M  JosKi'ir  ScHMiTT  1 1  Ti.o  1 of  LoFch  on  the  Rhine, 
professor  of  ini<iv\  itVty  ;u  tlip  Josephinum,  who  advocated  tlio  connexinn  nf  midwifery 
and  general  medicine  and,  like  a  true  pb^Mcian,  emphasized  the  humane  character 
and  mission  of  medical  art.  Hence  he  rejected  all  rash  lreatmf>nt.  limited  the 
employment  of  the  forceps  and  recommended  in  their  use  the  simple  position  on  the 
back  upon  an  ordinary  bed,  discarding  labor>ttoob  and  fspecia!  I.tlor^beds.  He  like* 
wise  called  attenrinn  to  spontaneous  version,  taught  that  agglutination  of  the  o=  ntrn 
was  one  of  the  hindrances  of  labor,  that  fi.ssures  of  the  skull  were  possible  in  natural 
labor  with  a  contracted  pelvis,  and  approved  of  version  hy  the  breech,  the  latter  a 
doctrine  taught  also  by  J.  W.  Betschlerof  Breslau  (died  1865;  Ueberdio  Hilfed«r 
Natur  zur  Beendigung  der  Oeburt,  ISAA).  Schmttt  likewise  taught  the  spiral  course 
of  the  head  in  labor,  advanced  the  doctrine  of  doubtful  pregnancy  etc.,  and  Specially 
pTn))liasi7.»»d  thf>  exercise  of  thr*  «f»n«p  of  tniicb  n«  one  of  the  chief  requisites  for  an 
obstetrician.  He  al.so  distinguished  iiitnselt  in  surgery. — One  of  the  mwt  eminept 
of  th'  skilful  proTiotors  of  German  midwifery  was 

Jl'sti  s  IIkinkich  Wkj.vno  (17G0-1817)  of  Eslhuiiia, 
who  settled  in  Hamburg,  becauiic  through  a  quarrel  with  the  Russian  examiners  he 
could  not  practise  in  bis  native  place.  He  devoted  attention  to  cephalic  version, 
particnlarlj'  to  its  ac<romplishment  by  external  manipulation,  was  the  first  lo 
recommend  tamponinjE  the  vagina  in  ]>l:ir<  nta  pran  ia,  after  perforation  of  the  bead 
jjreferred  to  l^avf-  the  completion  of  Jt  livfry  to  naftire.  after  Cfesarean  section 
advised  tiie  removal  of  the  pbuenia  liiiougli  the  os  uteri  and  in  post  partum 
ha.'raorrhage  recoiumeuded  friction  of  the  os  uteri  and  clitoris.  His  most  famous 
work  WM  entitled  "  Die  Geburt  des  Heoschen  '\ 

In  Mayence,  ontil  the  abolition  in  17i»A  of  the  university  of  that  city, 

JoH.  Peter  Weidmann  (1751-1819), 

who  has  been  already  meniiniM  d,  was  an  active  professor.  Subftqnently  he  offici- 
ated H«  a  simide  tearher  of  nudwifery,  neglecting  neither  the  working  uf  nature,  nor, 

wlien  nece.-sary  t\*c  nid  of  art 

An.  FuiK.1.15.  NoLDK  (1T<;1  1S13). 

finally  proft  ssor  in  HalU*,  acquirca  a  famous  nnnie  by  his  improved  dr»i.-u>ii  of  the 
doctrines  of  midwift-ry  into  a  physiological,  pathologico-seinciotic  and  practical  part, 
while  the  younger 

Joe.  CiiRisTfAN  Stark  (1769-1837), 
professor  of  surgery  and  midwifery  in  Jena,  distinguished  himself  by  a  book  for  mid- 
wives  and  by  hospital  reports.    On  the  other  hand, 

Lirpwio  Fbibdrich  von  Froriep  (1779-1847), 
finally  in  Weimar,  attnitird  equal  dirtinction  by  mt^ans  of  a  irood  text-book  utb 
eilition,  IBIK),  in  which  he  directed  general  attention  to  the  eul^eci  ot  artiiicisl 
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abortion.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Bo^r.  The  teachings  ot  Boor  were  also  embraced  bj 
Ills  pupil 

JoH.  Christ.  Gottfried  Jorg  (1779-1856)  in  Leipzig, 
who  advocated  the  use  of ''birth-cashions"  (Geburtskiisen)  and  the  remoral  of  the 
forceps  before  the  complete  delivery  of  tbe  bead  in  order  to  spare  the  perineum,  and 
invented  a  tn  pan  like  perforator  (Wechsnnir  hud  indicated  t-uch  an  instrtment  as 

-early  as  17.')7  i,  wliili  he  was  an  opponent  of  nrtificial  ahortioii  and  the  tampon  in 
placenta  pravia.  i  Hiunibnch  dor  speciollon  Tiiorapie  fiir  At  iv.tc  am  rif>bnrf>bf'f te, 
la.io:  Handbucli  tier  Krnnkheiten  dos  Weibes,  \b'A2  etc.)— An  important  ami  highly 

-deserving  obstetrician,  pacticularlj  as  regards  the  ibeorj  of  tbe  pelvis  and  the 
mechanism  of  labor,  a  snbjeci  which  be  created  and  built  up  into  a  science,  was  the 

eloquent  and  witty  pupil  of  the  Jesuits  (thou<:li,  according  to  Georg  Weber  he  was  by 

no  means  a  follower  of  Jesuitical  principles  in  his  life). 

Franz  Carl  Nacjele  (1777-1851)  in  Heidelberg. 

fn  wtiom  we  owp  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  obliquply  contrfirt»>d,  rachitic  rtn. 
jielvis.  the  liettM  iniiitiiion  of  list-  inclination  of  the  pel\i«,  computation  of  the  duruiion 
of  pregnancy,  improvement  of  instruments  (Naiielc's  lock  etcj,  and  whose  doctrines 
were  widely  diflfused  and  long  accepted.   His  son 

Hermann  Fr.  J.  Naoelb  (died  1851), 
who  also  practised  in  Heidelberit.  likewise  rendered  good  service  in  tbe  study  of  the 
mechanism  of  labor,  the  obliQ^K'ty  loturactcd  pelvis,  the  application  of  auscultation 
to  pregnancy  un  !  1h'>  t  otr.    (I>ehrbuch  dor  Geburtshilfe,  7tb  edition,  1873,  edited  by 
W.  L.  Grouser.)— riie  fath<  i  in-law  of  Nageie  Sr.  was 

F.  A.  May  (1 7  II'- 1  SI  4). 
a  professor  in  Heidelberji.  who  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a  h}t£ienii>t.    He  was 
the  first  to  recommend  aritfictal  ab4»rtton,  but  this  operation  was  first  performed  in 
Germany  in  1804  by 

Carl  Wenzel  (1769-1827)  in  Fraakfort-on-the-Main. 
The  nephew  of  tbe  elder  8tein, 

Georo  Wjlhklu  Stein  (1773-1870), 
was  tbe  worthy  successor  of  his  uncle  in  Bonn,  and  was  tbe  earliest  to  call  attention 

to  contractions  of  the  pelvi.s  dni  t<>  hip'disease,  fractnres  and  exostoses. 

The  Berlin  professor  of  midwifery, 

Adam  Elias  von  SiEnoM»'  (1775-1^^2!-';, 
a  pupil  of  iioi'r,  as  well  as  his  UMiro  tamon.s  son,  the  cla.s.»<ical  historian  of  midwiiery 

Ed.  Carl  Casi-ar  vox  Sieboi.d  (1801-1801 1. 
professor  in  Gutiiii>roii,  distinj;ui.«-lied  tliomj-elve?  in  many  dii ectitijp,    l  Ue  .successor 
•of  the  elder  Siebold,  and  the  predecessor  of  Martin,  in  Berlin  was 

Dietrich  H.  W.  Buscb  (1788-1858), 
'  who  was  likewise  an  eminent  ^nsecotovist.  He  devoted  special  attention  to  cephalic 
version,  ccpIialotripHV,  artiticinl  r<bnrticin  etc.    (Lehrbttch  der  Geliurtskunde.  ;")lh  ed  , 
1S4!);  GoschlochislebeM  des  Weibes  etc.)   Tbe  succeciRor  of  Elias  von  Siebold  in 
Wiirzburg  was 

1.  llie  name  of  Siebold  includes  also  two  doctresses  of  midwifery.  The  flmt  was  an 

liont>rary  d<K-tr('<s  (if  < ;i< -sen  and  was  named  lle(;lne  .losriibr  von  Sir-bold  ;  tbe 
second  was  Marianne  l  iioodoia  (  "barlotte  von  8iebol<l  :  iTHS-lH.ju  i,  wliu  married  a 
ilei<lemeich,  and  who,  after  pussin;;  her  exanilnatinns  and  holding  her  disjJiU- 
atlon,  also  in  Giessen,  became  a  doctor  of  midwifery  and  practised  with  great 
success  In  Dannstadt  and  other  places  to  wbteli  she  was  often  sumntotied. 
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JoscPH  D*OuTRBi>ONT  (177S-1845;  of  Maimed}', 
wbo  discoswd  cephalic  and  apoBtaneona  veraion  and  artificial  abortion.   Ib  lit 

latter  operation  be  discarded  erfcot  us  injarions  to  the  child.  Schoenlein.  wiUi  that 
charity  characteristic  of  medical  colleapm  s,  is  said  to  have  remarked  of  d'Outrepoit 
that  if  the  uterus  was  taken  away  from  him  he  would  have  notbint:  whatever  left. 

Under  the  presidencv  of  (KJutrepont  C.  J.  Hnus  iln^ru  wrote 
on  auscultation  in  pregnancy,  and  Ad.  Uisamer  composeil  a  treatise  on  the 
same  subject. 

Th»*  vcrsatiU-  and  oricitinl.  i.ut  conceited 

i  Ki{i>.  ALU.  M.\x  Franz  von  Ritoen  (1787-18G7)  of  Wulftu  in 
Westphalia, 

profeaaor  of  midwifery  and  at  an  earlier  period  of  surgery  also  in  Giecaeo,  haa  re* 
centiy  regained  in  many  reipecta  hia  merited  reeoftnition.  The  author  of  a  ireaiiie 
entitled  "  Geburuhildiche  Operationen"  (1820),  ho  difcu^sed  protection  of  the 
perineum,  pelvic  contraction,  artificial  abortion,  the  mechanitm  of  labor,  fo-tal 
po??!tions,  puncture  of  the  membranes,  and  rpcommpnded  bsndnfring  the  legs  iu 
hemorrhage  in  order  to  preserve  sutKcient  blood  tor  the  central  organs  etc.  The 
latter  procedure  waa  aobeeqaentlj  revived  under  the  name  of  "aatoiDfoaion**.  Rititen 
vaa  a  acion  of  the  school  of  natural  philosophy,  and  embraced  alto  the  doctrine  of 
animal  magnetiam.  At  a  later  period  he  inclined  to  the  sect  of  natural  hihtorical 
physicians  and  invented  some  marvellous  names  for  diseases,  e.  p.  "  tokftdomr- 
codorifis  maligna"  for  diphtheria  of  the  vo}:ina  etc.  At  an  ndvsirci  d  niie  he  dr  iifd 
awaj  into  nlienistic  medicine,  botany,  comets  etc.,  acd  aUo  dit-tinguii-hed  Lim^clf  as 
an  Inveitigator  of  the  history  of  the  mechanism  of  labor.  The  reaulta  of  thne 
iaveatigationa  he  bad  publiabed  by  hia  pupils  under  the  form  of  inaugural  treatiaes.— 
Ritgen  was  often  an  opponent  of  the  professor  tn  Balle, 
Ant.  Fb.  Hohl  (1794-1862), 

who  rendered  pood  fierviee  to  medicine  by  his  labors  on  the  pniholojry  ofthf  jk  I.  s 
(Ziir  Pathologie  dos  Hrckf^ns,  two  parts),  obstetrical  examinntion  ( Die  p(  burthtnltiirl  e 
Exploration,  two  pm  ti*),  the  .•'i^ns  of  prejiriiuncy,  the  birth  of  niultoimed  children,  ar:d 
as  author  of  a  very  good  text  book  (Lehrbuch  der  Geburt.'!hilfe,  2d  edition,  1862). 

AXT.  Joa.  JCNOMAKN  (177&-1A54), 
professor  in  Prague,  was  a  pupil  of  BoSr  and  an  influential  teacher. 

W.  H.  XiEUBYER  (1788-1840)  in  Halle 
discussed  t«rin<birtfas.  and  invented  an  instrument  for  rupture  of  the  membranes  aad 
a  trepan'perforator.  —  An  active  teacher  in  Dresden  waa  the  versatile 

Karl  Gr.sxAV  Carus  (1789-18011), 

a  follower  of  the  school  of  nnttir;il  pliilosojdi y  and  the  father  of  the  id<=H  of  the 
"  nnronscious ".  He  was  a  ft-rtili'  wriitT  on  /uatomy,  comparative  phji^iology,  the 
M  inbolisni  of  the  human  form.  '  Pssyche".  "  Physis"  etc.    In  opposition  to  him 

Li  Dwio  Jul.  Caspar  Mende  (1779-1809), 
profeasor  iu  Greifswald  and  subsequently  in  Gottingen,  distinguished  himself  u  a 
memorable  writer  on  forensic  medicine  nnd  an  hiatorian  of  thia  department. 

Hermann  Friedrich  Kilian  (1800^1863)  in  Boon 
rendered  special  service  to  the  subject  of  ti  t-  o'  -itetricat  operationa. 

loNAZ  ScnwoRKK  (1800  1800)  in  Freiburg 

likewise  wrote  on  midwifery  and  forensic  medicine. 

JrLTfs  Victor  Sciioeller  (1811-1883) 
was  an  eminent  obstetrical  teacher  in  Berlin  (Die  kiiustliche  Friihgebort  bevif kt 
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durch  den  Tampon,  Berlin,  1842),  and  inventor  of  an  *'Omphatoaoter"  for  replace* 
naent  of  the  prolapaed  cord> 

Job.  £uo.  Rosshirt  (1795-1872)  in  Erlangen, 
Carl  Christopher  HOtrr  (1803-1857)  in  Marborg, 
the  earlier 

Hermann  Jos.  Bronninohauben  (1761-1834)  in  WiiTzburg, 

inventor  ot'  a  forceps  and  perforator  and  an  advocate  of  the  me  of  sponge  tents  for 
the  induction  of  abortion,  and  J.  Bapt.  Schmidt  (t^'Ji-l^S^)  of  Forchheioi,  professor 
in  the  sehnnl  for  midwivpit  in  WUrzburg,  were  all  capable  obstetricians. 

An  activf  teacher  was 

Carl  Alex.  Ferd.  Kli  oe  (17R2-1R44)  in  Berlin, 
under  whose  presidency  C.  A.  I^u  wrote  ou  auscuitatiou  in  pregnancj"- 

Franz  Kiwi.^rn  von  Kotterau  (1814-1852), 
protcKsor  in  Wurzburj;  and  Prague,  was  an  eminent  gynaecologist  nnd  obstetrician, 
MR  was  also  bis  still  more  famous  snccesnor  in  Wdrzburg, 

Fb.  Wilhblm  Scanzoni  von  Lichtenf£L8  (born  1821,  retired  1887) 
in  Prague. 

Both  these  latter  obntetricians  were  educated  in  ?rague. 

Among  other  Gennaa  physicians  who  have  rendered  service  in  many 
different  ways  to  the  i>cience  of  obstetrics  are  : 

E.  Lumpe  in  Vienna  (Cursus  der  practisciien  (ieburtshilfe,  3d.  ed., 
lrtr)4;;  Karl  SigniiiiKl  Fnuiz  Cicdt!'  (born  1819;  Crede's  method  of  expres- 
sion of  the  placenta  ;  iiistillaiidn  of  a  Iwo  per  cent,  folulicn  of  iiiUale  cf 
silver  in  the  prevention  of  blenorrbo'al  ophthahiiia  ;  with  Spiegelber^ 
editor  of  the  '*Archiv  fiir  Gynaecolugie'  ;  in  Leipzig  ;  Lmlwit;  Iguuz 
Philipp  Seramelweis  (1818-18C5)  of  Ofen.  professor  in  PestU,  misjudged 
an<I,  indeed,  persecuted  during  life,  has  won  immortal  honor  by  his  revival 
of  Benman'a  idea  of  tbe  cotnmonicability  of  puerperal  diBeaaes,  and 
proving  that,  like  pytemia,  they  were  infectious  and  that  in  Vienna  they 
were  caused  by  the  attendants  upon  the  anatomical  course,  who  examined 
parturient  women  with'  bands  only  half  clean.  He  also  recommended 
careful  washing  with  chlorine  water  before  each  examination,  and  there- 
after the  mortality  among  lying-in  women  feH  in  two  months  tcom  12  to  3 
per  cent  Irritable  as  he  was^  and  galled  by  the  attacks  which  bis  doc- 
trines (in  which  he  anticipated  the  method  of  Lister)  experienced,  he  died 
in  tbe  insane  asylum  at  Bobling.  Original  opponents  of  the  teachings  of 
Semmelwois  were :  Kiwiach,  Yirchow,  Scanxonl,  0*  Brann,  Seyfert,  Betschler, 
Boser,  Hecker,  Arnold  and  almost  all  physicians  of  reputation,  who 
expressed  their  dissent  particularly  at  the  N'attirforscherversammlung" 
at  Spire«.  Among  his  followers  wero  :  Skoda,  Michaelis  in  Kiel,  Uebra, 
Markusovzky,  Kesmarszky,  Fritsch  —  and  to-day  everylnKly  !  Semraelweis, 
like  Robert  Mayer,  is  a  witness  that  in  the  19th,  as  well  as  in  the  first 
centurx',  truth  demands  her  victims,  only  the  discoverers  of  truth  now 
are  no  longer  crucified,  but  their  names  are  simply  written  upon  the  pro- 
scription-list of  the  lease-holders  of  science,  and  they  ihemselvea  handed 
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over  to  lunatic  asylums  !  G.  A.  Mi(  li!ieli«i  (1796-184S).  who  immediaitir 
and  alono  ainoug  the  obsttti  iciaus  accepteil  and  followt-.|  the  teachins^ 
of  ScmuKlwcis.  because  he  believed  that  his  niece,  whom  la-  h:«d  (vinfiofi 
had  fallea  a  victim  to  the  want  of  cleanliness  of  liis  inslrumciits  eto. 
C.  C.  Th.  Litzmann  (bom  1815)  in  Kid.  who  iiKuk'  careful  studio's  of  m-r 
mal  and  lU-furaicd  pelves ;  Carl  and  (Jiisiav  liraiin  ( the  wipe ui  \  nt<"r  in 
Vienna  ;  F.  M.  Arneth.  J,  Cbiari  and  J.  i^piilii  also  in  Vienna  ;  E.  ManiL 
(ISOO-lST.i'i  in  Berlin,  an  advocate  of  external  version  and  an  emineDt 
gynacolugist  :  Anselra  Martin  (1809-1883)  in  Munich,  exli-aordinnrv  prv-- 
fessor  and  supiM  intondent  of  the  lyin«r-in  liospital  until  1 850.  ami  then  an 
obstetrician  of  reputation  as  well  as  a  writ<?r  ;  B.  Seyfert  (died  1*'7'>  il 
Prague,  the  author  of  the  Prague  seliool  forceps  ;  Vcit  in  Bonn;  Karl 
Schroder  (1838-1887)  in  Berlin,  auliior  of  a  -  Lehrbuch  der  (leburtsLiife' 
(1870,  8th  ed.,  1884)  and  a  Handbuch  der  Krankheiten  der  weiblidi. 
Gesehlechtsorgane*'  (1874,  7th  ed.  188G),  who,  like  so  many  modern  iiiii* 
versity  professors,  owes  to  these  two  test  books  his  extensive  repotalMMl. 
He  was  alao  AcUve  in  the  introduction  of  ovariotomy  into  GcnaaBj. 
Hocker  (1826-1882)  in  Munich ;  Lange  in  Heidelberg  ,  R.  OlsliaoMii  in 
Halle;  O.  Bpiegelberg  (1830-lF8i),  who  advocated  tapping  for  diagontSic 
purposes  in  ovarian  tumors  etc.;  Bimbaum  and  F.  A.  Kehrer  in  HeiM- 
l)erg,  who  wrote  on  comparative  parturition  and  demonstrated  sterility  in 
the  male  by  a  test-coitus  and  subsequent  examination  of  the  collected 
semen ;  Frankenh&user  and  B.  S.  Schultze  (son  of  the  Greifswald  anatonist 
and  physiologist,  Siegmund  Scbultze  —  1795-t877  — and  brother  of  thft 
famous  anatomist  and  microscopist  Max  Schultze,  the  investigator  of  tbr 
retina)  in  Jena;  R.  Dohm  in  Marburg;  A.  Hegar  in  Freiburg,  who  pt^r 
formed  tlie  first  extirpation  of  the  normal  ovaries,  i.  e.  female  caatratioo,  lor 
neuralgia,  IST'i ;  Freund  in  Strassburg  and  sabsequently  in  Beriia . 
Kristeller  in  Berlin  and  August  Broisky  (1832--18d91  of  Klattou  is 
Bohemia,  professor  successively  in  Salzburg,  Bem^  Prague  (1S74)  and 
Vienna  (1886),  where  he  succeeded  Spaeth.  He 'studied  in  Pntgiie(pir- 
tic*ular1y  pathological  anatomy  under  Treits  and  gynecology  under  SeyfeitV 
and  is  well-known  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  obstetrical  antisepticisD.  u 
an  operative  gynecologist,  and  as  the  first  describer  of  kraurosis  valv» . 
P.  Mtiller  in  Bern  ;  W.  Lange  (born  1813,  shot  himself  1881)  of  Klein-lier 
in  Bohemia,  a  scion  of  the  Prague  school,  first  in  Innsbruck  and  then 
Nagete*s  successor  in  Heidelberg ;  A.  Gusserow  (bom  1836).  formeriy  is 
Strassburg,  now  in  Berlin;  H.  Hildebrand  (1833-1882)  in  Knnig»hfi|r: 
Schwartz  in  GtVttingen ;  F.  Winckel,  first  in  Dresden,  then  in  Musich . 
bis  successor  in  Dresden,  Gerbardt  Leopold ;  Kuhn  in  Salzburg  :  C.  Hea* 
nig  in  Leipzig;;  Virgil,  Bitter  von  May rhofer  (1815^1877)  in  Innsbruck; 
Scbatz  in  Bostock ;  Zweifel  in  Eriangen  ;  C.  Mayer  in  Berlin :  J.  Amous 
in  Munich  ;  L.  Klein wachter  in  Innsbruck;  Hermann  Beigel  (1 830-1 Kit* *. 
a  well-known  gynecologist  of  Vienna,  etc.  Most  of  the  phrsiciaas  laM 
mentioned  are  likewise  skilful  gynecologists,  some  of  them  also  devoCed 
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to  the  iliscaseB  of  eliildrea,  though  eioce  the  excessive  growth  of  speoialiBm 
this  is  becoming  more  rare. 

Among  specialists  in  the  diseases  of  children  and  writers  in  this 
department  in  German}-,  which  during  the  course  of  tlie  present  century 
can  point  to  an  extremely  large  number  of  translations  from  the  English 
and  French,  we  may  notice  the  following  eminent  representatives  :  Ferd. 
Jahn  (r^ystem  der  K iiKKrkrankheiten,  1807)  ;  Ji'trg  (flandbuch  zum 
ErUi'iiiu'ii  und  Tleileii  dcr  Kinderkrankheiten,  1826)  ;  F.  L.  Moissner 
(Kinderkrankheiteu,  several  editions);  W.  l^•lu  (Handbnch  der  Kinder- 
kranklu  iten.  1832>;  J.  Wendt  (Kindcrkraiikbeilen,  3d.  ed  .  LSH;'));  A.  Henke 
(  Uundbuch  <kr  Kinderkrankheiten,  1831);  Ch.  F.  Harless  ;  J.  L.  F.(  el)isch 
(Studien  iiber  Kinderheilkiiude,  184SV,  F.  .J.  von  Mezlcr  ;  Schiiit/*  r  and 
Wolff  (Ilaadbueli  tier  KinderkrankhciLea,  1843);  E.  Henoch  ;  C.  Hennig 
(Lehrbueh  der  Krankheiten  des  Kindes  in  scinen  verschiedencn  Alterstufen, 
1859);  J.  B.  Ullerspcrger  (1797-1878);  Alf.  Vogel  (Lehibuch  der  Kiuder- 
krankheiten,  8th  ed,  1876,  &  new  edition  is  beiog  edited  b^*  PhiJ.  Biedert); 
a  C3*clopfedia  under  the  direction  of  Gerbardt ;  and  the  "Journal  f  iir  Kin^ 
derlcrankbeiten*'.  among  whose  contributors  are  .F.  J.  Behrend,  A.  Hilde- 
brand t,  Aug,  von  Hauner  (died  1884)  in  3Iunicb,  J.  Bokai  (died  1884)  in 
Pestb,  Mauthner  and  mony  others. 


b.  The  French 

continue,  far  more  than  the  Germans,  to  occupy  the  same  stand-point  w  hich 
they  hel  l  in  the  18th  century  in  midwifery,  and  ai«  accordingly  still  rather 
inclined  to  instrumental  interference. 

Among  the  well-known  contributions  of  the  French  to  this  depart- 
ment we  may  tnt>ntion  first  the  appUeation  of  auscultation  to  the  deter- 
mination  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  child,  the  existence  of  twin  or 
abdominal  pregnancy  and  the  seat  of  the  placenta,  which  was'  first  brought 
forward  by 

J.  A.  Lkjlmeai;  pe  Kkroaradec  (17S8-1877) 
in  1822,  without  knowing  tliut  Mayor  of  Geneva  had  heard  the  sounds  of  the  foetal 
heart  in        :  then  the  so-called  cepbalotripsj,  which  was  taught  from  by 

A.  BAL'I)ELnr(»rE, 

a  nephew  of  tlie  eminent  (ibstetrician.    Hy  this  operation  it  was  bt  lit-  vt  d  possible  to 

deliver  the  child  in  a  pelvis  whose  conjugate  did  nut  exceed  two  inches,  without  * 

perforation  of  the  head. 

J.  P.  Mayorier  (1771-1834) 
reduced  the  94  fcetnl  positions  of  Bandelocqae  to  half  that  nnmber,  and 

Mabu  Louisk  Lachapbllb  (1769-1621), 
chief  midwife  to  the  "Hoppice  de  la  inalermtA"  (opened  in  1797),  who  had  obierved 
40,000  icases  of  labor,  rednced  the  number  a^ain  to  2*2.   On  the  other  hand,  her  pvpil 

Marie  Anne  Victoire  Boivin  (1773-1841) 
constracted  and  portrajed  some  carious  fcetal  positions. 
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Besides  Joseph  Capuron  (1767-1850),  LoQis  Charles  de  Denenx  (17<7- 
1846),  a  papil  of  Baudelocqne*  and 

Claude  Maeib  Gardiin  (1767'-1838), 
A  &inou8  teMher,  r*miHar  to  aome  extent  with  eveo  the  contrtbuiloas  of  f«Kigi 
anthonttet, 

Antoike  Dubois  (I75C-1837), 

the  successor  of  tlie  elder  Bau  leloC'iue  in  ihv  Matcrtiite ,  pftrticularlv  distin^utt'bHi 
Inniseir  as  a  teacher,  ami  became  well-known  too  in  a  wide  circle  bj  his  coDfioeisevt 

of  Maria  i^ouisa.    II  is  son 

Paul  Bviuha  (1795-1871) 
met  witti  tlie  same  good  fortune  in  his  confinement  of  the  second  empress,  and  vaa 
a  mentortous  euliivator  of  obstetric  aascultatton,  white 

■ 

E.  DcBOiB  (died  1877)  in  Paris 

was  a  welMcnown  gynaecologist. 

J.  A.  H-Depaul  (1811-1883), 
Prof  at  the  HtVpittil  dea  diniques,  also  devoted  attention  particniarlj  to  oUi«irieaI 
ausottltaUon,  and  was  an  eminent  obstetrician  aa  well  aa  editor  of  the  "Arehires  de 

tocoloirie  "  etc. 

The  old  obstetrical  reputation  of  Strassbui^  was  maintained  by 
Jacob  FRiEDRirii  SrHWEiaitArsER  (1766-1842), 
JoiiANN  G.  C.  FRiF.Dinni  Lobstein  (1777-1838)  of  Gieasen, 

R  V.  FLA3IANT  (17i;2-18H2h 
who  as  early  fts  17!>5  revived  tlie  niemory  of  cephalic  version,  and 
Jos.  Alexis  StoLtz  (born  1603), 

Flamant's  successor,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  practise  artiHcial  aHortion  in  Frsacc 
All  these  phyaiciaas  acteU  as  a  conuectinp  link  l;ei\veen  France  and  (iermary. 

The  surtroon  Armand  Louis  Marie  Alfred  Velpoau  (  1  7"J5-1>' J)  also 
wrote  on  ( -Ij-iftrics.  as  well  as  Francois  Joseph  Moreau  (17S!>-166'i  i.  [phy- 
siciati  U)  Ute  Malernlle  and  obstetriciuu  to  the  piiucesses  of  the  Orleaa* 
family  (perforation  of  the  perineum)  ;1  F.  JJupurcque  (ruptures  etc.  of 
uterus,  vagina  and  perinuum);  Lucour  ;  I'aulin  Oazeanx  (1805i-1862)  [of 
Paris  and  author  of  the  well-known  "  Traill*  theorique  et  pratique  de  1"  art 
<les  acroiu  heinents"',  1840.8th  ed,  1870;]  Nicolas  Chailh  -Honor<^' (180$- 
18lil>).  [Chef  de  clinique  at  the  obstetrical  clinic  of  the  Faculty,  ami 
oTnincnt  obstetrician  of  Paris;]  F.  K.  Bayle}* ;  Dubreuilhe :  Joseph 
Dominique  Ernest  Putcjinat  (1809-1876),  [who  was  rather  a  trenerai  pr.ic« 
tilioner  and  writer  on  ^anuus  medical  subjects;!  C'hassaoii\  and  Kii^ne 
Armand  Desprc/s  at  the  Hopital  Cochin.  We  .should  also  mention  :  A.  H. 
P.  Courty  (1819-1880)  in  Montpellier ;  Jules  iVan  of  the  ib  piiai  8am!- 
Louis;  L.  Urd}' ;  Lie|ji;eard  ;  ('harles  James  ranipbell  (Is20-lb79>.  [a  phy- 
sician of  English  parentage  settled  in  Paris,  who  was  active  in  the  intro- 
duction of  obstetrical  antesthesia  into  France,  and  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular and  successful  obstetricians  in  Paris  ;  and  others.  To  whom  we  aaj 
add  St6phaue  Tarnier,  Surgeon-in-chief  of  the  Maison  et  iicole  d'acconch^ 
ment  and  inventor  of  a  well-koown  forceps,  and  the  gj  miecological  authon 
mentioDed  ou  pp.  906-907.] 
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Among  the  Italians  no  physiciaa  since  the  days  of  Paolo  Assalini 
(1759-1810)  and  Francesco  Asdrubali  (1756-1832)  has  attained  an^*  higb 
reputation  among  foreigners  as  an  obstetrician.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, the  literaij  activity  of  Italian  physicians  in  the  department  of  mid- 
wifery has  been  veiy  lively. 

In  1818  men  were  for  the  first  time  permitted  to  visit  the  lying-in 
institntions  of  Parma,  and  a  chair  of  midwifery  was  estalilished  in  Pisa  in 
1H39  and  in  Florence  in  1840.  In  Piedmont  obstetrical  clinics  were 
founded,  in  ViMiice  and  Palermo  in  1841,  in  Genoa  1852  etc. 

Among  the  Italian  obstetricians  we  should  mention  :  Gennaro  Galbiati 
(1776-1848)  of  Naples;  Bigescbi  ;  M.  C.  Frari,  author  of  the  first  Italian 
treatise  on  obstetrical  operations  in.  1844  ;  J.  D.  Nardo  ;  F.  Marzolo; 
Trinehinetti ;  Salvatore  de  Ronzi  (1800-1872),  [Prof,  of  the  historj-  of 
medicine  in  the  Tniversity  of  Naples  and  the  well-known  author  of  the 
Storia  della  medicina  italiana"  f  1^45-48);]  Verducci  ;  Cicconc  ;  Fabbri ; 
Pietro  Vannoni  of  Florence  ;  Biancini  ;  Bongiovanni  ;  Bill ;  Giuseppe 
Maria  Canella  (1788-1820)  in  Trent;  Pietro  Lazzati  (183G-1871)  in  Milan  ; 
Cosarc  Belluzzi  (auscultation  for  the  determination  of  the  fa?tal  position); 
Carlo  Massarenti  (on  the  same  subject);  J.  Casati  in  Milan;  Ferdinando 
Verardini  of  Bologna,  chief  physician  to  the  Ospedale  Maggiore ;  Eduanlo 
Porro  in  Milan  (Porro's  operation  or  "  Utero-ovarian  amputation  as  com 
pletive  of  the  Cesarean  opemtion",  187t»);  Antonio  Rota  ;  Aloysio  Valenta 
in  Laibach  (an  Italian  only  in  nationality);  Giustino  Mayer  (1830-1879 ; 
<ionver9eIy  a  German  with  an  Italian  Christian  name)  in  Naples  ;  G. 
Calderini  in  Turin;  Teodoro  Lovati  (IJ^OO  1R72)  in  Pavia  ;  Luigi  Pas- 
torello  (1811-1863)  in  Padua  etc.  —  Still  fewer  names  and  works  relating 
to  midwifery  among  the 

d.  SpftBlarda 

are  of  sufficient  importance  to  ha\ x  ulluiued  ^eneiai  knowledge  abroad  up 
to  the  present  time.  We  may  notice,  however,  among  their  (juite  recent 
writers  on  midwifery  :  Dr.  Torres  (died  1888).  professor  of  obstetrics  in 
Madrid  ;  Francesco  de  Cortejarena  y  Aldeo  and  Pedro  Brugeras  y  Loi)ez. 
Schroeder's  work  was  also  translated  into  Spanish  under  the  title  of 
Manual  de  las  enfermedadas  de  los  organos  sexuales  de  la  mujer by 
A.  V'iucencio  in  1887. 

e.  Th«  fiBgUsh 

in  their  midwifbry  follow,  on  the  one  hand,  the  principle  of  protecting  the 
mother  by  utilizing  to  their  utmost  the  natural  forces  of  parturition  — 
«nd  in  this  department  .they  have  appropriated  the  use  of  chloroform  to 
a  far  greater  degree  than  any  other  people  —  and,  on  the  other  hand  and 
•connected  therewith,  the  principle  of  preserving  the  mother  rather  than 
the  child,  with  of  course  the  eventual  saorlBce  of  the  latter  for  the  sake 
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of  the  mother.  Hence  has  resulted  the  fret|Uon(  v  in  KuLili.sh  practice  of 
perfonuiun  of  the  head  ami  of  lutiticial  abortion,  as  well  as  the  rarity  of 
the  empio\  ment  of  the  forceps  in  difficult  labors  aud  the  avoidaDce  of 
Ciesarean  section. 

Tiua  irual  ill  the  powfM  r,  of  iiiUurf  aiitl  avoidnnce  of  the  use  of  the  forceps  went 
so  far  that  in  If^ld  Sir  Uiclutrtl  Crolt.  obstt-irician  to  the  princess  Charlotte  upon 
whose  life  depended  the  hope  of  the  dy  nasty,  permitted  the  princeu  to  remain  in 
Iftbor  52  bonrs,  when  the  child  was  born  dead  and  the  mother  died  six  honn  later. 
Croft,  lir.wt'vr  r,  shot  hitn^^elf  thronuli  clin^rin  over  hi «  mistnnnagement ! 

Still  it  wouM  M'.'tn  that  a  revolutinn  is  taktnj:  place'in  Knglish  opinions! — Since 
when  an<l  liow  this  change  hnf  jrradually  taken  place  may  He  sp^n  verr  ren<nh-  from 
the  following  stali8tic«.  "According  to  the  statistical  reports  ot  the  Dublin  Ljiiiti-iii 
Hospital,  under  tbe  direction  of  Dr.  Joseph  Clarke,  from  1787  to  1794  in  10.387 
cases  of  labor  the  forceps  were  employed  only  14  times:  six  of  these  cases  terminated 
in  the  death  of  the  mother.  On  ihe  other  hand.  49  women  were  delivered  by  cranio- 
tomy. 16  of  them  with  fnm!  rf^^nlts!.  From  1 -^^1 'i-l  H'Jl.  und«  r  tin'  Mastcrsiiip  of  Labatt, 
in  21  ,Ht»7  eases  of  labor  tb<_'  t'lu  cjis  wt  rr  not  »  inployed  a  sinj:le  lime.  From  If'Jti- 
IS'S.'t,  l*i,C*>i  (I6,-114)  cases  canin  under  the  direction  of  Collins.  Of  these  24  were 
terminated^  with  the  forceps,  with  fatal  results  in  fdur  cases,  while  craniotomy 
was  performed  1 18  times.  Under  Johnson,  from  1842-1846,  In  6.702  labors  the 
forceps  wt  re  used  in  \H  cases,  the  crotchet  in  Ifi  cases  and  the  perforator  in  i>4  ca.'e*, 
with  fatiil  results.  Shekleton  nirnin  resorted  to  the  forcepi*  moK.-  frt  quently,  in  the 
pei  KM]  from  1847-l!^?>4  usintf  them  220  f!mf>s  in  i:V74*?  cases  ot  labor,  with  a  fatal 
rcMuit  in  13  cases.  From  18tJy-i873,  Johnston  in  4,<J34  cases  applied  the  forceps  in 
420  (1: 11),  with  34  deaths  {1: 12),  while  he  had  only  20  eases  of  perforation  or 
craniotomy  ( 1 :  321),  with  fatal  results  in  5  cases.  In  prirate  obstetrical  practice  too 
the  forceps  were  for  a  long  time  almost  forgotten.  Thu.s  Clarke,  in  s  midwifcTj 
prnotifp  of  a!mo-t  fifty  years  and  inclihlin;.:  ;{,S7S  cases  of  labor,  liad  reported  tn  thf^ 
forceps  in  a  single  case  only.  What  an  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  •  inpioyiueiit 
of  the  forceps  in  the  last  thirty  years  may  be  inferred  from  the  commuuications  of 
Churchill.  White  in  the  first  half  of  this  period  the  forceps  were  employed  once  in 
851  cases  of  labor,  in  the  last  half  the  proportion  increased  to  1 : 171,  and  in  private 
practice  to  one  in  sixty." 

[According  to  Churchill  (Theory  aod  Prattice  of  Midwifery,  Phila.,  IS63)  the 
rthifirr-  freqneney  of  ihv'  u-e  of  the  forcep.i  among  English,  French  and  German 
obstetricians  was;  among  British  practitioners  1:249;  among  the  French  1  :  HO. 
and  among  the  Germans  1 :  IOC.  Au  examination  of  the  tables  upon  which  tbe^e 
conclusions  are  based  shows,  however,  that  they  must  be  regarded  at  best  as  very 
rouffh  approximations.  Probably  all  we  can  safely  say  is  that  the  forceps  are 
employed  more  frequently  in  German  and  French  ol.-t»  tric  practice  than  in  British, 
but  just  lio«^-  inneh  moro  frpqii»^nfly  it  i?  ditTicnlt  to  <lt>ciiip  rhurchiU's  tfi*''''-  '  1,<'wt«o 
convey  llie  i<l<-a  that  face  presentations  e.  g.  occur  aliiio-t  twice  as  often  in  (ieriuaii 
practice  as  in  English.  While  1  know  no  reason  for  such  a  fact,  and  hence  doubt  the 
reliability  of  the  statistics,  if  such  it  the  fact,  it  is  easy  to  see  one  reason  why  tbe  use 
of  the  forceps  is  more  frequent  in  Germany  than  in  Great  Britain.  There  would 
seem  to  be  also  some  ilifTn.  nce  in  the  frequency  of  the  employment  of  the  forceps 
by  Knu'Il^h,  .Scotch  and  Irish  obstetricians.  Thus  from  the  tabU  s  of  Churc!;i!!, 
analyzed,  so  far  as  in  my  power,  with  reference  to  the  school  of  Hrilisb  ubstelriciani*, 
I  tind  thai  among  the  English  the  forceps  were  employed  once  in  511  cases;  among 
the  Irish,  once  in  186  cases,  and  among  the  Scotch,  once  in  101  cases.  Still  I  doubt 
whether  any  coDsiderable  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  such  comparisooa.   Tha  dis* 
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turbing  elements  of  period,  conditions  of  practice  (Uoepital  or  private),  the  predomin 
aDce  of  A  few  large  practitioneri<  (Ramsbotbam  e.  g.  reports  68,435  cases,  in  which 
the  forcepi  were  employed  112  times)  combine  to  vitiate  the  eonelonoiii  to  be  drawn 
from  such  statistical  tables  to  a  defEree  which  makes  me  very  distrastfttl  of  them. 
The  tendency  to  an  increased  employment  of  the  forceps  by  British  practitioners,  as 
stated  by  the  author,  is  however  a ndoubtcdly  trup.  Wlietlier  the  increased  activity 
of  gyna^colnciical  practice  is  connected  genetically  therewith  is  a  (j^aestioD  which  has 
aroused  serious  consideration.  H.] 

Among  the  more  eminent  English  obstetricians  of  the  present  ceuturv, 
most  of  whom  also  devoted  attention  to  the  diseases  of  women  and 
children,  were : 

Samitel  Mkhhi.man  (1771-1852), 
obstetrician  to  the  Westminster  Dispensary  and  from  1810  to  1825  lecturer  od 
midwifery  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  of 
London,  whose   Synopsis  of  varions  kinds  of  dilBcalt  parturition,  with  practical 
remarks,  London,  1814"  was  soffieiently  popalar  to  attain  a  6th  edition  (1839); 

Sir  Chablbb  Mahsfibld  Glabkb  (1782-1857), 

the  son  of  John  Clarke,  an  eminent  London  obstetrician  of  the  last  centary.  Sir 
Charles  Clarke  lield  the  position  of  snrfTRon  to  Qtiecn  Charlottf's  Lying-in  Hospital, 
and  lectured  on  midwifery  and  the  di^eu.sM'j  of  women  and  children  from  1804  to  1821. 
He  was  also  ordinary  physician  to  Queen  Ciuirlotte; 

Auon«TU9  Bozzi  (iKANViLLE  (178H-1871  ;  his  real  name  was  iio/.zi), 
a  native  of  Milan  and  an  alumnus  of  Pavia,  who  settled  in  London  and  acquired  an 
extensive  practice  in  midwifery.  He  was  also  accoucheur  to  the  Westminster  General 
Dispensary,  and  pahlished  in  1819  a  report  on  the  obstetrical  practice  of  that  institm* 
tioo  in  1K13,  from  which  We  see  that  the  forceps  were  employed  five  times  in  640 
cases  of  labor.  His  literary  activity,  however,  was  directed  more  especially  to  the 
sulyects  of  materia  medica,  the  plajEue,  quarantine  etc. 

Robert  Oooch  (1784-1830), 
phvsioian  to  the  Westminster      int:-in  Hospital  and  lecturer  on  midwifery  in  the 
niedicul  school  of  St.  Bartholomew  s  Hospital,  as  well  ati  a  popular  and  successful 
practitioner  in  London.    His  "Account  of  some  of  the  most  important  diseases  of 
women*',  1829,  is  perhaps  his  best  known  and  most  highly  prised  work. 

John  Ramsbotrah,  and  his  more  eminent  son,  . 

Francis  Henry  Ramsbotham  (1800-1868), 
hoth  lecturers  on  midwifery  at  the  London  Hospital  Medical  School  and  highly 
esteemed  obstetricians.    The  former  pnhlished  some  "Practical  ohserrations  in 

midwift^ry"  etc.,  London,  1821-32,  while  the  elaborate  work  of  the  latter,  '*The 

principles  and  practicp  of  ob'ttctric  medicinp  and  snrpery",  London,  1S'41,  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  text-books  of  English  and  American  students  for  a  long 
period.  The  younger  Ramsbotham  employed  ergot  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
premature  labor,  a  practice  which  resnlted  in  tiie  death  of  nearly  half  the  children. 

David  Davis  (1777-1841), 

accouchenr  to  the  Queen  Charlotte  LyinjC-in  Hospital  and  from  1827  lecturer  on 
midwifery  at  University  Collqie,  who  pahlished  in  1825  the  "  Elements  of  operative 
midwifery    and  his  son 

John  Hall  Davis  (1811-1884), 
from  1863  lecturer  on  midwifery  at  the  medical  school  of  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  » 
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successfal  aod  popular  London  obstetrician.  He  published  in  1858  hie  "  IlliMrtratioat 
of  diffienlt  partnrition  and  in  1865  a  wcond  edition  eontaininc  statistics  of  13,788 
deliveries,  from  which  we  see  that  he  was  exceedinglj  eantious  in  the  use  of  the 
forceps  (0  times  in  7302  cases); 

James  Bli  ndell, 

professor  of  obstetrics  at  Guv's  ITos]>ital  Moilical  School  nnd  physician  to  tlu'  Lyinc- 
in  Cliarity  of  iiontloii,  aiu]  a  careful  investijiator  nt^  tiie  subject  of  trunsfusioo.  "The 
principles  and  prat  ticp  of  oUtelricy  ",  London,  1834; 

Sir  CuARLEij  Locock  (1790-187.')), 
a  pupil  of  Brodie  and  Jainea  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh,  phjsician  accoucheur  to  queen 
Victoria  in  all  her  confinements,  and  lecturer  on  midwifery  at  St  Thomas's  and 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospitals,  to  whom  we  owe  also  the  discovery  of  the  efficacy  of 
bromide  of  potassium  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy ; 

BOBERT  Lbi  (1793-1877)  of  Helroae, 

a  pupil  of  the  Scotch  school,  who  settled  in  London  and  became  famous  as  au 
obstetrician,  as  wpU  as  an  anatomist  and  ph.vsioloifi't.  He  occupied  the  obsit  trical 
chair  of  the  medical  school  of  St.  George's  Hospital  for  mauy  years,  deJivcrcd  ihf- 
Lunileian  and  Croonian  lectures  before  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  was  par- 
ticularly distinguished  as  a  student  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  uterus. 
Of  his  numerous  works  the  "  Elements  of  midwifery'*  etc.  (1837),  The  morbid 
anatomy  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages"  (1838)  and  "  The  anatomy  of  the  nerves 
of  the  uterus"  (1841)  are  perhaps  best  known; 

William  Tvler  Smith  (1815-1873), 

physician  accoucheur  to  St  Mary's  Hospital  and  author  of  a  well-known  and  highly 
esteemed  "Manual  of  ubjsietrics,  theoretical  and  practical",  (18o8).  In  18»iO,  chiefly 
through  his  exertions  and  influence,  the  "Obstetrical  Society"  of  London  was 
founded,  an  orfCanizatioA  which  has  contnbuted  largely  to  the  elevation  of  obstetrical 
practice  in  Great  Britain. 

John  T.  Conquest  (1789-1866),  lecturer  on  midwifery  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  Michael  Ryan  (died  1840  or  41)  at  the  North  London 
Medical  School,  Samuel  Ashwell.  author  of  "A  practical  treatise  on  pai^ 
turition  "  etc.,  London,  1828,  etc  also  deserve  mention. 

Among  the  more  recent  teachers  of  midwifeiy  at  the  London  medical 
schools  are :  J.  Brazlon  Hicks  and  AlfM  L.  Galabin  at  Gnj's  Hospital ; 
J.  Matthews  Duncan  at  St.  Bartholomew's ;  Br.  Gervis  at  St.  Thomas's ; 
Dr.  PalArey  at  the  London  Hospital  Medical  School ;  Dr.  Black  at  the 
Charing  Cross  Hospital ;  William  51.  Graily  Hewitt  at  University  College 
Hospital;  WiHiam  S.  Plavfair  and  Dr.  Hajes  at  King's  College  Hospital ; 
T>i.  Ivlis  at  Middlesex  Hospital;  Robert  Barnes  at  St.  Oefi  ire's  ;  Alfred 
Meadows  and  Alft«d  Wiltshire  at  St.  Mnrv's  Hospital  ;  Drs.  Potter  and 
Grigg  at  the  Westminster  Hospital  ;  Drs.  Heywood  Smith  and  Fanoourt 
Barnes  at  the  British  Lying*in  Hospital,  ote. 

Among  the  more  eminent  obstetricians  of  the  Scotch  school  we  may 
mention : 

John  Burns  (1775-1850), 

RefCius  proffs.sor  of  s^urgory  and  lecturer  on  midwifery  in  the  University  of  Hlasgow, 
who  wrote  on  the  anatomy  of  the  jzravid. uterus,  "  The  principles  of  midwifeiy  "  etc. 
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<180dX  and  other  workt,  ftnd  was  the  fint  to  advsDce  the  view  that  involution  of  the 

nteras  depended  upon  a  resorption  of  its  mascnlar  fibres; 

Jamf.s  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh, 

the  ^nn  of  tin*  famous  obstetrician  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  the  succeBSor  of  his 
lather  in  tlio  University  of  Kdinliurfrh.  an  rminent  teacher  and  writer  (Practical 
observations  t)u  various  subjects  relaiiug  to  midwifery,  lti3G  etc).  The  Edinburgh 
obstetrician  and  pyna-eoloirist  of  world-wide  reputation, 

Sir  James  Yolnu  j^iiii'son  (1811-1870), 
the  sou  of  a  buker,  who  by  dint  of  bis  own  exeriioii8  acquired  the  preliminary  eda- 
eation  required  to  enter  the  University  of  Edioburgh.  In  1882  he  was  selected  by 
John  Tboinsoii,  the  professor  of  pathologj,  as  his  assistant,  and  in  1840,  after  a  sharp 
struggle  with  numerous  and  able  competitors,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  mid- 
wifery now  vacant  by  the  death  of  James  Hamilton.  In  this  position  he  lectured  with 
over  increafsinc  popularity  and  ?oon  acquired  al«n  an  enormoiin  practice.  In'  1847  he 
was  tin-  tir.st  to  employ  t  th*-r  ana  sthehia  in  midwifery  practice,  and  on  November  4th 
of  the  same  year  be  substituted  chloroform  for  ether,  and  laid  the  anuuuncenient  of 

the  advantages  of  chloroform  before  the  Edinburgh  Medioo-Chirurgical  Society  one 
week  later.   Of  his  other  contributions  to  surgery  and  |iyn«cology  we  have  space 

merely  to  mention  the  wire  suture,  the  invention  of  acupres>ure,  the  uterine  sonnd, 
the  dilatation  of  the  cervix  uteri  by  means  of  sponpe-tents  for  diagnostic  purposes,  a 
special  midwifery  forceps  and,  above  nil,  his  inve>fi<_'fitinne  into  the  mortality  follow- 
ing operations  in  large  and  huiall  liospitals,  a  work  which  contriliuti'd  largely  to  the 
<iiffusiou  of  correct  views  on  the  subject  of  hospital  hygiene.  Of  bis  very  numeroua 
writings  we  can  notice  only:  "Anaesth«»sia ;  or  the  employment  of  chloroform  and 
«tber  in  surgery,  midwifery"  etc.  (184U>;  ** Hospitalism "  etc.  (Brit.  Med.  Journal, 
1869);  '* Iron-thread  sutures  and  splints  in  vesico-vaginal  fistnUp"  (I8&8);  *' On 
acupressure  in  amputations"  (18G0) ;  "  Tangle-tents"  1864. 

John  Paoan  (1802-1868)  of  Glasgow, 
Regius  professor  of  midwiferj'  etc.  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  and  a  popular  teacher 
and  obstetrician,  who  pmplnyed  the  forceps  with  more  freedom  than  most  of  bis 

contemporaries  '      times  in  ^^)rt4  cases  ; 

Angus  MacDonai-d  (183G-1886)  of  Edinburgh, 
ph^'sician  to  the  Royal  Maternity  Hospital  and  a  hi^hlj'  esteemed  obstetrician  and 

gyna'cologist,  and 

William  Lki.^hman, 

the  present  Regius  prut'essor  of  midwifery  in  the  University  of  Glaisgow,  and  the 

well-known  author  of  a  valnable  text-book      system  of  midwifery  "  etc.  (1873). 

To  the  fiimous  Dublin  school  of  midwifery  belonged: 

JosKPii  Clarke  (1758-1834), 
Master  of  the  Dublin  Lyins-in  Hospital,  1787-1T93,  who  in  the  management  of  10,387 
cases  of  labor  found  occasion  to  use  the  forceps  but  14  times,  though  he  performed 
craniotomy  no  less  than  49  times ; 

Henrt  Mauksell  (1806-1879) 
acconcheur  to  the  Wellesley  Female  Institution  and  assistant  physician  to  the 
Magdalen  Asylum.  In  ls;{5  he  was  appointed  profensor  of  midwifery  and  the  diseases 
of  women  and  ch:1dron  in  the  Royal  Cnllege  of  Surgeons  of  Ireland,  and  wrote  "The 
Dublin  practice  of  midwitery  "  (Dul  liii,  1W4). 

RoRERT  r..i.i.iNs  (1801-im;8) 

Master  of  the  Dublin  Lyiog-in  Hospital  from  1826  to         and  author  of  "A  practjpr*' 
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treatiHe  on  midwiferj,  containiog  the  result  of  16,654  births"  etc.,  in  which  be  em- 
ployed the  foreepa  24  tiiiNtt  and  performed  oraniotony  79  timeB. 

William  Fitbxrston  H.  Montoomsbt  (1797-1859), 
the  weU*kiiowa  author  of  **An  expoeition  of  the  signs  and  svmptome  of  pregnaocy  ** 
<1837),  and  the  chief  egrat  in  the  ettablishmeotof  a  chair  of  midwifery  ia  the  College 
of  Phyuciani  of  Ireland ; 

Flmtwood  Churchill  (1808-1878), 
a  native  of  Nottin)(hAm  and  an  alumntis  of  Edinburgh,  who  settled  in  Dublin  and  in 
1856  WA9  appointed  professor  of  midwifery  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children 
in  Ktiiti  and  Queen's  College  of  Phjsicians  iu  Ireland,  a  {>uiiition  which  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  IH6^.  Until  bis  retirement  in  1875  he  is  said  to  have  enjojed  the 
largest  gyn»oological  praetiee  in  Dublin,  and  his  inflnence  was  exerted  to  inerease 
the  freqnency  of  employment  of  the  forceps  and  to  limit  the  sphere  of  eraniotomy. 
His  vafuable  text-books  "On  the  theory  and  practice  of  midwifery"  (1842);  "Ouilinea 
of  the  principal  diseases  of  females  "  etc.  (1838)  are  familar  to  all  £nglish*speaking 
pbyaiciana. 

John  Denham  (1804-1887), 
an  eminent  obstetrician  of  Dublin  and  Ma.^ter  of  the  Rotunda  Lying-in  Hospital; 

Alfred  Hknuv  MacClintock  (1821-1881), 

obstetrical  assistant  of  Charles  Johnson  in  the  HotunUa  Lying-in  Hospital,  uuti  in 
connexion  with  S.  L.  Hardy  author  of  a  valuable  report  of  the  obstetrical  service  of 
that  institation.  He  also  edited  for  the  New  Sydenham  Society  an  edition  of  Smel* 
lie's  treatise  on  midwifery,  and  was  the  author  of  an  excellent  gynecological  treatise 
entitled  "Clinical  memoirs  on  the  dist-a^es  of  women"  (1863). 

Thomas  Edwarii  Beatty  (1801-1872), 

master  of  the  South-Eastern  Lying-in  Hospitnl  of  Dublin  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital.  His  literary  activity  was  displayed  chiefly  in  contribtt- 
tions  to  the  Dublin  Qiuirtr-i  lv  Journal  and  the  Cvclopiedia  of  Practical  Medicine. 

Sir  Ei)wahi>  lii  kkowes  Sinclair  (1S24-1SS21. 
assistant  physician  to  the  Rotunda  Lying-in  Hospital,  in  which  position  be  published, 
in  conjonctioii  with  his  colleagne  Dr.  Johnstim,  a  treatise  on  **  Practical  Midfrifety  '* 
containing  the  statistics  of  1H,748  cases  of  labor,  in  which  the  forceps  ««re  applied 

200  times  and  craniotomy  performed  130  times.   On  the  r»^tirenient  of  Dr.  Churchill. 

Sinclair  succeeded  to  his  po-i?'on  bs  profepFor  of  niidwifery  in  King  and  Queen's 
College  of  Physicians  in  Irelund.    His  chiet'  wrilin^^.s  relate  to  extra-uterine  prcg* 
naucy,  the  induetion  of  premature  labor  anU  deformities  of  the  pelvis. 
Thomas  More  Madden  (born  1844), 

obstetric  physician  to  the  Mater  Miserieordia^  Hospital  and  consulting  pbyi>iciaD  to 
the  National  Lying-in  Hospital  in  Dublin,  and  an  eminent  obfitetririan  of  that  city. 
Among  bis  numerous  writings  we  may  notice The  Dnblin  practice  of  midwifery" 
(1871) ;    Contributions  to  medicine  and  midwifery"  (1874). 

The  Eogltsh  have  do  official  and  sworn  midwivee,  and  the  only  Bob- 
BtUute  for  this  class  are  the  obstetrical  nurses  educated  in  the  various 
obstetrical  schools. 

Oynu^cology  is  usually  associated  in  practice  with  obstetrics  aod  the 
diseases  of  children,  but  of  course  the  logic  of  ciicumstancea  Ui&ds  certain 
physicians  to  devote  their  principal  attention  to  the  subject  of  diseases 
of  women.   Perhaps  the  foundation  of  the  London   Hospital  for  Women" 
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in  1 842  may  serve  to  mark  the  epoch  when  gynsecolog}-  bad  advanced  salB- 
eiently  to  claim  the  poaition  of  ad  independent  specialty. 

Among  the  numerons  and  vexy  eminent  gynfecologtsts  of  Great 
Britain  we  may  mention  :  Charles  Clay  of  Manchester,  who  performed 

ovariotomy  in  S.  Lane  of  London,  who  operated  in  tl>e  following 

year;  Baker  Brown  (1812-1873);  J.  Henry  Bennet  ;  Charlen  West; 
Kdwunl  John  Tilt;  Arthur  Wynn  Willliams  { 181JI-1&86)  :  Sin  Thomas 
k^peiiccr  Wulls  (l>orn  1Sl8\  the  leadiiiir  ovariotomist  of  the  world,  who 
performed  bis  first  opeiaLii)H  in  1857  ;  IVotheroe  Smilli  (i)orn  1809)  ; 
Evory  Kennedy  of  Dublin;  \Vm.  (Jraily  Hewitt;  Thomas  Keilli  of  Edin- 
burgh .  LomUe  Atthill  of  Dublin  ;  Robert  Oreenhalgh  ;  J.  Kpowlsley 
Tliornton  of  London  :  the  nifi'^ncal  operator  and  despiser  of  antiseptics, 
Lawbou  Tait  of  Biruiingliam  etc. 
Among  the 

f.  Amtticans, 

during  the  early  year-*  of  the  present  centurv.  flie  ehair  of  obstetrics 
seems  to  have  been  lookeil  ujxm  as  a  ratlier  obnoxious  but  necessary 
appendage  to  the  medical  faculty,  and  the  instruction  in  this  branch  was 
accordingly  assigned  to  the  |)rofessor  of  one  or  another  of  the  more 
important  branches,  as  the  circumstances  of  each  faculty  appeared  to 
require.  King's  College,  New  York,  was  organized  originally,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  an  independent  chair  of  midwifery,  but  in  the  College  of  Phil- 
adelphia obstetrical  instruction  was  given  by  Br.  Shippen,  the  professor 
of  anatomy,  the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  College  was  organized 
without  any  chair  of  obstetrics,  and  if  obstetrical  instruction  was  imparted 
at  all  in  the  Medical  School  of  Dartmouth  College  it  must  have  been  done 
by  the  omniscient  Nathan  Smith,  who  for  twelve  years  constituted  the 
entire  Faculty  of  that  institution.  In  1825  the  same  Nathan  Smith  was 
Prof,  of  the  Theory  and  Practtice  of  Physic,  Sprgery  and  Obstetrics  in 
the  3Ied.  Dept.  of  Yale  College,  and  about  the  same  period  Renben  D. 
Mttssey  was  Pipf.  of  Anatomy,  Surgeiy  and  Obstetrics  in  the  Medical 
School  of  Dartmouth  College.  On  the  deatli  of  Dr.  Tennent,  the  first  pro- 
fessor of  midwifer}'  in  King's  College,  his  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Bard,  whom  we  have  heretofore  had  occasion  to  notice,  and  Dr.  Bard  has 
the  honor  of  being  the  author  of  the  first  work  on  the  subject  of  mid- 
wifery published  in  this  country.  This  was  a  *'(-onipendium  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  midwifery  etc.",  pultlished  in  1S07  and  sufHcieutl}'  popular 
to  attain  a  fifth  edition  by  18l}».  The  sober  conscientiousness  of  Dr. 
Bard  s  obstetricut  teachings,  at  least  in  later  life,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  extract : 

''I  cnnffss.  nnt  wilhout  stevprp  rptrr«t,  tliat  towards  tlic  oiul  of  thirty  a  cnr?'  prnc- 
tice  1  founti  auicii  less  occasion  tor  tin-  us*-  of  instruments  ihnn  1  did  in  tlif  be^intiiii^; 
and  I  beheve  we  m«y  certainly  conclude  that  the  person  who,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  his  practiee,  meets  with  moit  frequent  occaaioD  for  the  uae  of  intlniineDts, 
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knowii  lea£t  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  that  he  who  boustis  uf  his  skill  and  6ucce^ 
in  tbeir  appliention  is  a  rery  dangerous  man.*' 

On  the  organization  of  tlie  rollesre  of  Phj-sicians  and  Suriicons  of 
New  York  in  18U7  the  department  of  obstetrical  instiuctiou  was  assigned 
to  Dr.  David  Hosaek,  who  waa  also  Pn)f.  of  materia  medica  and  botany 
and  lecHiiirer  on  surgery.  In  the  following  year,  however,  the  chair  of 
Obfltetrici  and  the  DiBeaseB  of  Women  and  Children  waa  aaaigned  to  Br. 
William  James  Macneven,  an  Irishman  by  birth  and  an  alumnns  of  the 
University  of  Vienna.  Dr.  Macnevoi's  tastes  inclined  more  to  chemistry 
tlian  to  midwif^v  and  accordingly,  on  the  reorganisation  of  the  faculty 
and  the  consolidation  of  the  two  medical  schools  of  Colombia  (formerly 
King's)  College  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Snrgeons  in  1814,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  chair  of  chemiatiy  and  Dr.  John  C.  Osbom  received 
the  chair  of  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children.  In  1820 
Dr.  Osbom  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Edward  Delafield,  who  in  1841  was  in 
turn  succeeded  by  Dr.  Chandler  R.  Oilman.  The  latter  in  1843  organised 
the  first  gynflecologleal  clinic  of  this  college,  and  edited  in  1845  an  Amer- 
ican edition  of  Maunsell  s  '-Dublin  Practice  of  Midwifery".  In  coujunc* 
tioii  with  Dr.  Theo.  Tellkampf  he  also  published  in  1847  a  translation 
of  BischofTs  *'  Periodic  Maturation  and  Discharge  of  Ova  in  the  Mam- 
malia and  the  Human  l^emale On  the  deati)  of  Dr.  Gilman  in  18tj5  he 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  X.  Gaillard  Thomas,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  more 
fuUy  hereafter. 

In  the  Medical  Dept  of  the  University'of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Shippen  in  1808,  the  chair  of  obsteferica  was  separated  from  that  of 
anatomy,  and  in  1810  the  former  was  assigned  to 

Tho»as  C.  Jambs  (1766-1835), 

a  papii  of  John  Hunter,  who  bad  for  a  considerable  period  been  a  successful  practi- 
tioner of  obstetrics  in  Philadelphia  and  fa«id  been  influential  in  nrganiaiufr  a  lying-ia 
department  in  the  hospital  oCtne  city  alnis- house.  Dr.  Jnmes  wa.s  obstetrician  to  the 
PennsylvaniH  Hospital  fnr  many  years  and  edited  Ainericnn  oditiotjs  of  M»  rriman  « 
"Synopsis"  ntid  Btirns's  "  Prinr-tplcs  of  mirlwifprv  ".  Front  the  year  1  tailing 
health  coiupelled  him  to  restgu  a  lar^e  pan  of  his  duties  m  en  obstetrical  teacher  to 
his  assistant,  and  in         he  resifined  his  position  to  the  faiuoas 

WiM.iAM  Purrs  Dewees  (1768-1841), 

"a  man  whoi^e  ppnins  left  its  inipr^^s  npon  Anif^rifan  obstetrics  more  decidedly  than 
that  of  any  other  has  done  before  or  since  "  t'i  hotnas).  Upou  Dr.  Dewees  had  falleo 
for  nearly  ten  years  the  respqastbility  of  the  greater  part  of  the  obstetrical  teachiag 
of  the  Universitj  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  decided  opinions  and  vigorous  style  con- 
tributed lari^ely  to  elevate  th<.>  ;:rii'k  of  obstetrical  practice  in  the  United  States. 
His  "  Comprelien^ive  System  of  Midwifery ''  1  "24  ,  wliich  attained  a  ICth  ♦  .lition, 
"Treatise  on  the  I'liysira!  and  Medicnl  Treuitnent  of  Children  "( 1"^-"'  nnd  '  'rreari**' 
on  the  Diseases  of  t  eniaies'  (l8*Jtt),  each  of  which  reached  the  lOlh  edition,  were  ail 
works  of  oriKinaliiy  and  sterling  worth.  Of  his  '^Midwifery"  hia  aoceeasor,  Dr.  Hodfcc, 
declared  that  *'it  takes  a  stand  decidedly  in  advance  of  Denman,  Osborne.  Bams  and 
other  English  anthoritiea  in  general  ose  in  onr  eotintty  at  that  period,  and  even  of 
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Bftadelooqiie  liiiBtelf  in  throwing  Hside  from  bis  MoelUnt  ijstein  nmcli  %hm%  was  iw*- 
less  and,  it  may  be  said,  imaginative." 

Tbe  mantle  of  Dewees  fell  npon  tbe  able  ihoalders  of 
Hugh  L.  Hodos  (1790-1873), 
a  native  of  Philadelphia,  pupil  of  Caspar  Wistar  and  an  alamous  of  the  University 
of  Pennsvlvania.    Dr.  Hodge  was  also  a  man  of  originality  and  independence,  and 

his  teachinjis  bore  the  stamp  of  his  character.  In  oh?tetrio«i  he  inciilcnttd  the  use 
of  the  forceps  as  compressors,  the  in«iuction  of  premature  labor  in  delormitree  of 
the  pelvtM,  s^nchtism  of  the  fu'tal  head,  mechanical  support  in  prevention  of  liubitunl 
abortion  ete.,  and  in  gynmcology  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  enlargrment^  tender- 
ness, eongeetion  and  hypersecretion  of  the  utems  by  no  means  necessarily  imply 
"inHamniation",  bnt  are  perhaps  most  fteqnently  doe  to  mere  "irritation'*,  the 
resnlt  of  displacement,  and  are  most  readily  and  sarely  relieved  by  restoring  the 
uterus  to  its  normal  position  and  retaining  it  there.  Hip  mechanical  ingenuity  is 
displayed  in  tlie  invention  of  the  well-known  double  lever  pessary,  ''  Hod*re'8  forceps  ' 
(the  instrument  more  generally  used  than  any  other  in  this  country),  a  compressor 
cranii,  orMiiotomy  seissors  and  plaeental  forceps.  Of  bis  pesf  ary  Dr.  Thomas  says 
that  by  its  invention  "  he  accomplished  more  for  mechanical  sopport  of  the  ntems 
than  any  one  has  ever  done  before  or  since  his  time."  — 

A  contemporary  of  both  the  foregoing  physicians  was  the  equally  eminent 

Chablks  Dbluoxna  Mriqs  (1792-1869), 
a  native  of  fiermnda  and  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  Jefferson  College,  Philadelphia, 
from  1840  to  1862.  He  was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  cardiac  thrombosis  as  the 
canse  of  sudden  death  in  childbed  (1849),  and  while  quaint  and  antiqae  in  style,  was 
nnquestionably  a  forcible  and  successful  teacher.  His  chief  works  were:  "Woman,  * 
her  Die<»fi«e.<  and  Remedies  "  (1^47^:  '*  0!>sietrics,  the  Scit  nre  hikI  Art"  tli:'49); 
'  A  Trealiise  on  Arute  and  Chronic  Disea-^es  of  tlic  Neck  of  the  Uterus"  (1850). 
Both  Dewees  and  Meigs  inculcated  the  non  contagious  character  of  puerperal  fever, 
a  doctrine  which  was  strongly  controverted  by  tbe  famoos  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
in  1843. —  Another  obstetrical  contemporary  of  all  the  three  physicians  jnst  men- 
tioned was 

Hbnbt  Millbb  (1800-1874), 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  tbe  Diseases  of  Women  in  tbe  University  of  Loaisville 
from  its  Organization  in  IS'Ab,  and  an  influential  writer  and  teacher  for  many  years. 
To  him  we  owe  the  method  of  applying  fluid.s  to  the  uterine  cavity  by  means  of 

cotton  wrapped  probe«,   and  he  was  the  first  physician  west  of  the  Alleghany 
mountnins  to  emj>loy  un;rstliesia  in  midwifery,  and  one  of  the   first  to  U5e  the 
specuiuui  uieri  t.ihomas).    liis  chief  works  were:  "A  Theoreiicui  and  Practical 
Treatise  on  Hnman  Partnrition"  (1849),  and  **The  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Obstetrics  ' (1858). 

Another  popular  teacher  and  systematic  writer  on  obstetrics  and  the  diSMSes  of 
women  and  children  was 

GiTNifffto  S.  Bbdfobd  (1806-1870)  of  Baltimore, 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  New  York  University  from 
about  1840  to  1862,  and  tbe  founder  of  the  lirst  gynsecologieal  clinic  ^sUblished  in 
this  country  (1841).  Dr.  Bedford  was  a  most  enthusiastic  and  successful  teacher, 
and  his  works  are  still  looked  upon  as  standard  in  their  department  of  medicine. 
He  published  in  1855  "  Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children", 
and  in  1861,  "The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetrivs 

r 
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A  distinizuisbed  obatetrician  of  Boston  in  ihe  first  half  of  the  present  centui  j  was 
Walter  Cuanninu  (1786-1876), 
an  ftluiDQUB  of  Edinbargh  and  the  first  Professor  of  Obstetrics  mod  Medical  Jurieprnd* 
eaee  (1815^1854)  in  Harvard  College.  Though  author  of  no  ijstematie  work  tn  hii 

department,  he  was  a  highlj  esteemed  teacbt  r  :in<i  writer,  and  is  particularly  eminent 
as  one  of  ihp  first  lie  was  preceded  only  by  Dr.  N.  C.  Keep  of  Boston)  in  the  United 
States  to  <  mplov,  and  the  first  to  advocate  in  writinji  the  use  of,  anaesthesia  in  mid- 
wifery. His  "  Treatise  on  Ktherization  in  Child-birth,  illustrated  by  5HI  cases*', 
BoAon,  1849,  was  a  convincing  argument  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  new  roetbod. 
The  genial  and  eradtte 

John  Wakefield  Francis  (1789-1861)  of  New  York, 
%  pupil  and  tnbsequently  the  partner  of  Dr.  Hoeack,  with  whom  he  edited  0^1^ 
^814)  the  "  Ameriean  Medical  and  PhikMophicai  IRegitter",  alao  deferres  mention  in 

this  pincf.    He  held  the  chair  of  obstetrics  in  the  College  of  Phrueians  und  Surgeoni, 

New  ^'ork.  in  1819,  and  Fub«equently  1 8.''.01  in  Rntjrfrs  Modical  College,  but 
was  more  <iistinpuisli<'d  hy  liis  devotion  to  ceneral  literature.  floqtience  and  hi® 
erudition,  than  as  an  obstetricinn.  In  the  latter  capacity,  hoMuver,  he  edited  an 
edition  of  Denman*a  Midwifery  in  1821,  which  he  tnppUed  with  eo|^ona  and  valnable 
annotations. 

Among  the  more  recent  systematic  writers  on  obstetrics  we  may 
notice :  William  H.  Byford,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  etc.  in  the  Chicago  Medical 
College  (A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics,  1870) ; 
William  T.  Lnsk,  Prof  of  Obstetrics  etc.,  In  Bellevne  Hospital  Medical 
College^  New  York  (The  Science  and  Art  of  Midwifeiy,  1882);  Theophilos 
Parvin,  Prof  of  Obstetrics  etc.  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia 
(The  Science  and  Art  of  Obstetrics,  1886),  and  the  various  contributors 
to  the  American  System  of  OlMtetrics  edited  by  Br.  B.  C.  Hiist^  Phila> 
delphia,  1888. 

Obstetric  manuals  of  more  or  less  completeness  have  been  published 
by :  Valentine  Seaman  (The  midwife's  monitor  and  mother's  mirror.  New 
York,  1800);  Joseph  Warrington  (The  obstetric  catechism,  1843):  Thomss 
F.  Cock  (A  manual  of  obstetrics,  New  York,  1853),  and  the  more  reoeat 
works  of  A.  F.  A.  King  of  Washington  and  Henry  G.  Landis  of  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Among  our  almost  innumerable  recent  writets  on  special  obstetric 
themes  we  have  space  to  mention  only  Qeorge  T.  Elliot  (died  1871 ;  The 
Obstetric  Clinic,  18K8) ;  Fordyce  Barker  (The  Puerperal  Diseases,  1874) 
and  John  S.  Parry  (Extra-uterine  Pregnancy  eta,  1^76). 

In  Oynjeoologj)  a  department  in  which  American  medicine  has  woo, 
perhaps,  its  most  numerous  and  most  enduring  laorels,  mention  has  been 
already  made  of  the  introduction  of  ovariotomy  by  Bpbraim  McDowell  in 
1809.  He  was  followed  by  Nathan  Smith  in  1821,  and  before  1850  no  less 
than  36  ovariotomies  had  been  performed  by  18  operators,  with  a  record 
of  21  recoveries  and  15  deaths  (Thomas).  Most  of  the  obstetricinn» 
whose  names  have  been  mentioned  above  also  devoted  attention  to  tiie 
diseases  of  women,  but  the  appearance  of  gynsecolog}'  as  a  distinct 
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apecialty  ina}'  be  eaid  to  date  ftom  the  invention  by  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims 
of  his  well-known  specnlnm'  in  1852,  and  bis  demonRtration  of  ttie  proper 

method  for  the  treatment  of  veeico- vaginal  fistule.  Br.  Sims  settled  in 
New  York  in  1853  and,  mainly  tlirough  his  influence,  there  was  established 
in  that  city  in  1855  a  temporary  ^^'oIn:ul's  Hospital,  which  speedily 
developed  into  the  magnificent  institution  of  that  name  chartered  in  1858 
and  opened  in  1860.  The  path  thus  opened  by  Dr.  Qims  was  enlarged  and 
improved  by  T.  Addis  Emmet  and  T.  Gaiilard  Thomas  of  New  York  and 
Horatio  R.  Storer  of  Boston,  and  to  these  four  physicians  may  be  justly 
ascribed  the  foundation  of  American  gynncology  as  a  special  department 
of  practice. 

Of  the  contributions  of  American  physicians  to  this  department  of 
medicine  it  would  require  a  distinct  volume  to  constitute  a  complete 
record,  and  we  must  content  ourselres  with  merely  presenting  the  names 
of  the  more  eminent  of  its  rrprcsentativos  :  John  Light  Atlee  (1799-1F55) 
of  Lancaster,  Penn.,  and  his  brother  Washington  Light  Atlee  (1808-1878) 
of  Pliiladelphia,  both  eminent  pioneers  in  the  operation  of  ovariotom}% 
the  former  of  whom  performed  his  first  operation  in  1843  and  the  latter 
in  1844 ;  Alexander  Dunlap  of  Springfield.  (Ihio.  who  also  operated  in 
1843  ;  Edmund  Batidolph  Peaslee  (1814-1878)  of  New  York,  whose  fii-st 
ovariotomy  was  performed  in  IS'iO  (Human  Histologj-,  1857;  Ovarian 
Tumonrs;  their  Pathology,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment,  especially  by 
Ovuriotom}*,  1872):  Oilman  Kimball  of  Lowell,  Mass.;  Charles  A.  Budd 
n  ^32-1 877)  of  New  York:  J.  T.  Xott  of  Mobile  ;  W.  H.  By  ford  of 
Cliicago  (The  Medical  and  SSurgical  Treatment  of  Women,  186.5);  Horatio 
R.  Storer  of  Boston;  T.  Gaiilard  Thomas  of  New  York  (A  Practical 
Treatise  upon  the  Diseases  of  Women.  18()8  ;  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  of 
New  York  (The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Gynaecology,  1879)  ;  Nathan 
Bozeman  of  New  York  ;  Robert  Batty  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  (extirpation  of  the 
ovaries.  1872)-;  James  T.  White  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.;  Alex.  J.  C.  Skene  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (A  Text  Book  on  the  Diseases  of  Women,  1889);  Emil 
Noc<ri^orath  of  New  York  (latent  gonorrha'a  in  females,  1872);  E.  N. 
('liai)nian  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  (Hysteroh)gy.  1872);  William  Goodell  of 
Philadelphia;  D.  Haves  Agnew  of  Philadelphia  (Laceration  of  the  p<n- 
inoum.  ^>^7^^  :  R.  A.  F.  Penrose  of  Philadelphia  ;  tht-  venerable  Isaac  E. 
Taylor  of  Xt  \v  York  ;  Edward  W.  Jenka  of  Detroit,  Michigan  ;  Samuel 
C.  Busey  of  Wasliington  ;  William  M.  Polk  of  New  York  :  Ely  Yan  de 
Warker  of  Syraeuse,  N.  Y  ;  H.  P.  C.  Wilson  of  Baltimore  ;  W.  Gill  Wylie, 
Montrose  A.  Pallea  and  Joseph  E.  Janvrio,  all  of  New  York,  etc. 


1.  Accordinj:  to  Ali  Cohen,  the  TahiiudlstH  were  iic<iufilnte(l  with  a  speculum 
vauiuie,  conical  in  shape  and  made  of  lead  with  inveited  edges.  It  was  called 
tlie  "sipherophot",  and  was  undoubtedly  of  late  Greek  orlpin.  A  rod  carrying  a 
pleee  of  char))le  was  hitroducecl  tbroUKh  it  by  the  women,  witli  the  object  of 
detenninhip  whether  hwmoirhnjres  proceeded  from  the  uterus  or  tlie  TUglna— 
a  question  of  sexual  ritual.  (Baas). 
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The  New  York  Obstetrical  Society  was  founded  in  1863.  the  Boetoo 
Ovniecologieal  Society  id  1869  and  the  Amerieaa  Gjnaeoological  Soew^ 
in  1876.   Among  the 

g.  Dutch 

Adriaan  van  Solingen  (1759-1830)  excited  much  discussion  by  his  max  m 
that  in  labor  ''the  smi^lest  diameter  of  the  head  always  occupies  the  pelvic 
diamrter",  while  Gerardus  Vrolik  (1775-1859)  rendered  eminent  senice 
t<)  our  knowledge  of  the  pelvis  and  its  measurements.  Wellenhergh : 
Baarth  ;  Hemlrik  Jan  Broers  (1  SI 5-1876)  in  Utrecht :  Joachim  L. 
Kymmel  (histor}*  of  the  forceps);  Dr.  G.  Salomou  (177  1-1804  <  of  KOoigs- 
borg,  who  eraigr-ated  to  Holhmd  in  1797  :  A.  H.  Schoemaker  ( 1 '^34-l*^'^rn 
in  liorne  i Overvsael);  Jnoob  Baart  <U»  !a  Faille  (born  1^^22)  in  GroninL'^'n  ; 
Tjalling  Halbcrtsma  in  (  ireeht  ;  Abraham  K.  Simon  Tinnnas  in  Levilen  ; 
L.  C.  van  Goudoever  in  Ttrecht  and  Leopold  Lebmanu  in  Aiust^^rdam, 
have  all  distiogulBhed  themselves  as  obstetrical  teachers.  ^  Among  the 

h.  Belgians 

Jean  Baptiste  Van  Heuvel  (1802-1883)  of  Brussels  was  widely  known 
through  his  pelvimeter  and  his  forceps-saw,  and  recently  Edouarti  Her- 
vieux'  of  Paris  has  aajuired  considerable  distinction  (Traite  clinique  et 
pratique  des  maladies  puerp^rales,  suite  de  couches,  Paris,  1870). — 
Among  the 

1.  Norwegians 

the  following  physicians  have  rendered  themselves  prominent  as  writers 
on  midwifery  and  professors  of  this  branch  in  the  University  of  Chris- 
tiania,  founded  in  1811  :  Magnus  Andreas  Thulstrup  (1769-1844  ..  also  a 
SUi^eoD,  as  most  obstetricians  of  that  time  were  (and  are  still) ;  his  si>o- 
oeasor,  tolerably  well  known  also  in  Germany,  Frans  Christian  Faye  (bom 
1806),  a  writer  on  midwifery  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children,  and 
£.  Scboenberg,  still  an  active  teacher  of  this  brandi.  ^  In 

% 

k.  Denmark 

4 

the  SaxtorpliH,  father  and  son,  were  active  and  distinguished  obatetriciaoB. 
The  following  physicians  of  more  recent  date  likewise  deserve  mention : 
A.  S.  Stadtfeldt,  Emmerick  Ingerslev  and  Frantz  J.  A.  C.  Howitz  (a  gyne- 
cologist and  active  ovariotomist),  all  In  Copenhagen.  —  In 

L  Finland 

Joseph  Adam  Joakim  PippingskOld,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and  Psediatiics  is 
the  University  of  Helsingfors,  is  an  eminent  teacher,  wliile  in 

1.  As  M.  Hcrvionx  is  said  to  linve  hcpii  bom  in  Tx>uv!ers  fKme)  an«1  i?  p!iy>!eiaii  to 
tlx  >r  iu>rnit>-  in  Paris,  1  do  not  know  why  the  author  classes  him  Aiuoa^  tbe 

licii^iaus.  (H.) 
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hl  Sw6d0ii 

Frederik  August  Cederschioeld.  son  ol  Gustat"  Cedersciiioeld  (17b2-1848j, 
is  au  active  teacher  in  Stockholm,  and  in 

B.  Greece 

Miltiades  Welizelos  (died  1687)  was  an  eminent  obetetridan  and  prolSassor 
in  Athena.  He  waa  educated  in  Germany,  chiefly  in  Berlin,  and  even 
attained  the  position  ot  a  Minister,  doubtless  the  first  obstetrician  who- 
ever won  such  advancement. 


On  the  whole,  as  regards  surgery  and  niidwiforv  even  at  the  present 
da}',  the  remarks  of  Sprenprcl  hold  good  :  "  While  the  physicians  of  the 
most  ancient,  as  well  as  the  most  recent  times  have  so  gravel}'  miscon- 
ceived their  art  as  to  seek  to  raise  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  science  (nn  effort 
utterly  opjjosed  to  its  very  nature),  true  siirrreons,  on  the  contrary,  have 
never  transgressed  the  limits  of  their  knowledge  and  their  capabilities. 
While  the  sons  of  .^^scnhipius,  to  whom  the  Muses  have  never  been  very 
propitious,  have  ever  made  themselves  conteini)tible  by  a  fruitless  udlier- 
ence  to  the  philo'^ophical  schools  of  their  day,  we  never  observe  in  sur- 
gery this  barren  struijgle.  While  physicians  have  always  endeavored  to 
conceal  their  want  of  clear  ideas  by  a  silly  display  of  new  and  pompous, 
forei<rn  and  !ncomi)rehensible  words,  so  in  the  writings  of  the  great  sur- 
geons iire  to  be  found  rather  simplicity  and  clearness,  definilfniess  and 
dignity.  Hence  it  has  resulted  that  sur':rery  has  never  gone  backwards, 
and  that  after  making  some  sliiiht  advances  it  has  never  lapsed  ajjain  into 
the  ancient  barbarity.  The  quiescence  which  it  exp'  l  itaiced  dtiiiiii,'^  the 
Middle  Aiies  is  readily  explicable,  but  sinee  that  periO(i  it  has  been  held 
back  only  by  the  pressure  which  it  has  suilered  from  the  arrogance  of  the 
physicians.  "  The  last  statement  is  no  longer  true,  but  the  following 
remark  is  commended  to  the  reflection  of  every  earnest  reader  :  "  In  fact 
my  veneration  for  suruncal  art  ....  has  become  greater  and  purer,  the 
more  depressinu:  the  history  of  medicine  is  to  me  and  to  every  friend  of 
the  truth."  Would  that  medicine  too  might  attain  simplicity  and  ciear- 
neas,  detiniteuess  and  dignity  in  its  writings  1 
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I'aiticularl}'  in  reading  the  history  of  medicine  ever\'  thoughtfJ 
render  inust  hope  thai  the  fatal  inclination  to  phih)Sophical  systems  and 
llic  dogtna-s  of  tlie  (hiy,  so  manifest  in  me(iical  ;ui.  may  finally  cease:  for 
it  lias  been  proven  by  centuries  of  experience  that  neither  one-sided 
idealistic,  nor  yet  one  sideei  uiaterialistic  and  mechanical  theories,  can  be 
of  permanent  advantage  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  manifest  that  med- 
icine has  always  advanced  only  so  far  as  it  rendered  both  of  these  sys- 
tems useful,  aud  while  it  followed  the  onl^'  correct  path  —  the  patii  of 
thoughtful  experience. 


FINIS. 
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Badschdsch,    Ebn  (Avempas, 

Avon  Pas,  died  1138)  .  234 
Baer,  K.  E.  v.  (1792-1S76)  694,  935 
Baglivi.  Giorgio  ( 1668-1707)  .  4i»2 
B.-iier,  Ferd.  Jac.  (1707-1898)  121 
Bailey,  Walter  (1529-1592)  . 
Baillie,  M.  (1761-182.3)  654.  701,  910 
Baillou.  Guillaume  (Ballonius, 

15:^-1614)       .       .       .  409 


936 
901 

m 

902 

231 
2U 

232 

229 
515 
903 


937 

liiaa 


871 
923 


Bailly,  C.  M.  (about  1825)  .  &a 
Bain,  Christof  (about  1540)  .  m 
Baker,  G.  (about  1599)  .  413.  417 
Baker,  Sir  George  (1722-1809)  m 
Maker,  Henrv  (died  1774)  654,  611 
Bakody,  ProV.  .  .  .  .  8IT 
B.alassa,  Job.  von  (1812-1869)  WH 
Baldinger,  E.G.  (1738-1804)  6uO,b(4 
Balfour,  Francis  (about  1767)  fili 
Balfour,  William  George  .  m 
Ballard,  Edward  (b.  1818)  916, 9il 
Ballhorn,  Georg  Fr.  (about  1 801 )  M 
Balmis,  Franc.  X.  (about  1794)  SM. 
Bamberger,  Heinrieh.  v.  (1822- 
1888)  95S 


2^ 
fi42 
688 


Bang,  Fr.  Ludwig  (1747-1820) 
Bang,  James  (1737-1808) 
Banister,  J.  (about  1575)  417, 4.30il 
Banister,  Richard  (about  1622)  ^ 
Banks,  John  T.  (born  1816)  .  alii 
Banks,  Sir  Joseph  (174:^1820)  m 
Banzer,  Marcus  (about  1640)  .  hl3. 
Bapst,  Michael  (d.  1603)  'M 
Baratta,  Giovanni  (about  1820)  IMi 
Barba,  Pietro  (about  1642)  bAltil 
Barbatus,  Hieron.  (about  1676^  5^ 
Barbault.  Antoine  F.  (d.  1784)  100 
Barbeirac.  Charles  (1629-1699)  496 
Barbette,  Paul  (about  1658)  49t,  518 
Barchusen.  J.  C.  (1666- :  723)  543,  725 
Bard,  John  (1716-1 799)  804 
Bard,  S.  ( 1 742-1 82 1 )  618,  um 
Bardelel>en,  II  A.  {bom  1819)  Ml 
Biirensprung,  Fried.  W ilh.  Felix 

(1822-1864)  .  959j 
Barker,  Fordyce  .  .  .  1096 
Barlow,  John  ,  .  717 
Barnes,  Fancourt  .  .  .  IM 
Barnes,  Kol)ort  .  .  .  1030 
Baraet,  William  (about  1764) 
Baron  (about  1841)  .      -  'A' I 

Baron.  John  (about  1827)  710,  Sll 
Baronio,  Vincenzo  (about  1633)  ^ 
Barrows,  Thomas  .  .  .  91" 
Barrv,  Edward  (about  1759)  . 
Bartels,  C.  (1811-1878)  .  966.10^ 
Bartcls,  E.  D.  A.  (1 778-1  8:H8)  m. 
Barth,  Jean  Bapt.  (180t;-1877)  lOU 
Barth,  Joseph  (1745-1818)  .  tili 
Barthez,  Antoine  Charles  Ernest 

(bora  1811)     .       .     901.  1013 
Barthez,  Paul  Jos.  (1734-1S06) 
Bartholin,  Casp.  Jr.  ( 1 665-1 738) 

532     2,  5:t5,  537 
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Bartholin,  Casp.  Sr.  (1 585-1 629) 
Bartholin,  E.  (1625-1698)     532  IL  2 
Bartholin,  Thomas  (1616-1680) 

509,  531,  532,  5:17 
Bartholomiias  (13th  century.)  301i 
Bartholow,  Roberts  .  925,  1122 
Bart isch.  Oeorg  (1535-1606)  .  iOa 
Bartlet,  Mr.  (about  1759)  .  Ill 
Burllett,  EIi8ha  (1804-1855)  .  925 
Bartlett,  Josiah  (1759-1820)  814  n.  1 
Bartoletti,  Fabrizio  (1581-1630)  4M 
BarloQ,  Benj.Smith(l76f>-1815)  811 
Barton,  John  Rhea  (d.  1871)  .  1052 
Barton,  W.  P.  a  (died  1855)  .  841 
Bartsch,  Jac.  (died  1633)  566^  n.  4 
Bartscher.  Ferd.  (born  1830)  .  IMS 
Barwell,  Richard  .  .  1041 
Barzizi,  Cliristoforo  (about  1 420)  122 
BaraCii  (Burzweih,  6tli  cent.)  218  il  3 
Basch,  Sara.  Siegfr.  Karl  ( b.  1 837;  844 
Basedow,  Joh.  B.  (1723-1790)  .  591 
Bascilhac,  Jean  (Fr^re  Come, 

1703-1781)  .  .  ■  663 
Bass,  Hcinrich  (1690-1754)  615,  LiiiS 
Bassereau,  U'on  (1811-1888)  .  902 
Bassi,  Agostino  (about  1835)  844, 1004 
Ba.?si,  Laura  (about  1735)  718  1 
Bassus,  Julius  (about  A.  D.  44]  LIi9 
Bastian,  IL  Charlton  .  .  91£,  922 
Bate,  William  (1608-1669)  541  n.  1 
Bateman,  Thomas  (1778-1821) 

654.  723.  910 
tilH,  Llii 
.  394 


Battie,  William  (1704-1776) 
Battus,  Levinus  (died  1591 ) 


1097 


loao 


Batty,  Robert 

Bauchet,  L.  Jos.  (1826-1865) 
Baudelocque,   Auguste  (about 

1836)  ...  901,  1085 
Baadelocque,  Jean  Louis,  Sr., 

(1746-1810)  .  .  .  682 
Baudcns,  Jean   Bapt.  Lucien 

(1804-1857)  .  .  .  1038 
Bauderon,  Brice  ( 1 540-1 625)  fiiil  u.  1 
Bauer,  Jos.  (born  1845)  .  995 

Baufet,  Guillaume  de  (1304)  .  331 
Bauhin,  Casp.  (1550-1624)  404,  429 
Bauhin,  Joh  (1543-1613)  .  121 
Baulot,  Jac.   (Beaulieu,  1651- 

1714)  .  .  .  ■  ;)14 
Baura.  W.  (1799-1883)  .  1012 
Baumd,  Antoine  (1728-1804)  .  I2fi 
Baumer,  Joh.  W.  (1719-1788)  lOfi 
Baura^s,  J.  B.  T.  (1756-1828)  633 
Baum^s,  Prosp.  F.  (1791-1871)  1021 
70 


_  Piige. 

Baumgarten,  P.  C.  (bom  1848)  1009 
Baumgiirtner,    Karl  Heinrich 

(1798-1886)  .  .  843.  941 
Baunscheidt,  C.  (died  1860)  902  n.  1 
Baverius  de  Baveriis  (about 

1480)  .  .  .  -  407 
Bayfield.  Robert  (about  1660)  538 
Bay  ford,  Thomas  (18th  century )  6Ifi 
Bayle,  Antoine  Laurent  Jess^* 

(1799-1858)  .  .  ■  888 
Bayle,  Fninyois  (1622-1709)  .  426 
Bayle,  Oaspard  L.  (1774-1816)  893 

Bay  ley,  F.  K  1086 

Bayley,  Rich.  (1745-1801)  676,  8M 
Baylies,  William  (died  1767)  .  120 
Bavnard,  E.  (about  1719)  715, 121 
Baynham,  William  (1749-1814)  811 
Bay  nton,  Thomas  (about  1797)  611 
Bayrus,  Petrus  (Bairo,  Pietro, 

1468-1518)  .  .  ■  294 
Bazin,  Pierre  A.  E.  (1807-1878)  902 
Bazzicaluve,  A.  M.  (about  1700)  500 
Beale,  Lionel  Smith  (born  1828) 

916,  921 

Beard,  Geo.  M.  (1840-1883)  .  929 
Beatty,  Thos.  E.  (1801-1872)  1092 
Beau,  J  1L_S.  (1806-1865)  901,  mm 
Beaugrand,  (about  1619)  .  54^ 
Beaumont,  William  ( 1 785- 1 853)  924 
Becher,  Joh.  J.  (1635-1682)  566.  ti^ 
Beck,  Bernhard  (born  1821)  .  1070 
Beck,  John  B.  (1794-1851)  .  925 
Beck,  Karl  J.  (1794-1838)  937.  1070 
Beck,  Lewis  C.  (1798-1853)  844,  925 
Beck,  Theo.  R.  (1791-1855)  925,  93Q 
Becker,  O.  (b  1828)  m  1049,  LQI4 
B^clard,  Jules  (1818-1887)  .  1X135 
Beclard,  Pierre  A.  (1785-1825)  1035 
Becquerel,  Alf.  (1814-1866)  901,  2QI 
Becquercl,  Ant.  Cesar  (1788- 

1878)       .  .      901  IL  1 

Becquerel,  E.  (1804-1878)  .  890 
Beddevole,   Dominique  (about 

1686)    490 

Beddoes,  Thomas  (1754-1808) 

633,  6.^5,  715 
Bede,  Venerable  r673^735)  .  254 
Bedfonl,  G.  S.  (1806-1&70)  .  10!)5 
Bednar,  Alois  (about  1856)  .  909 
Beer,  G.J.  (1763-1821)  672.  750.  937 
Begbie,  J.  W.  (1826-1876)  .  922 
Beger,  Joh.  R  (1810-1885)  .  1014 
Bdgin,  L.  Jacques  (1793-1 859> 

888,  1038 
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Behier,  Louis  Jules  (1813-1876)  aOfl 
Behr,  Carl  (1796-lHr)4)  .  .  lOil) 
Belirens,  C.  B.  (lGGO-1736)  . 
Beigel,  Hermann  (1830-1879)  IMA 
Beireis,  Oottf.  Chr.  (1730-1809)  filill 
Beithar,  Kbn  el  (died  1248)  . 
St.  Bel,  Charles  Via!  (died  1793)  III 
Belchier,  John  (1706-1785)  665,  tj7(j 
Belfleld,  W.  T.  .  SM  il  Ij  mill 
Belinaye,  Henry  (abqut  1832)  020 
Bell,  Benjamin  (1749-1806)  .  61^ 
Bell,  Sir  C.  (1774^1842)  90H,  IMI 
Bell,  John  Jr.  (17»>3-1820)  U75j  Giil 
Bell,  John  Sr.  (1691-1780)  .  filll 
Bell,  Joseph  (born  1837)  .  11148 
Bell,  Luther  V.  (1806-1862)  -  1014 
Bellicus  {about  a.  d.  400)  .  145 
BeUiagham,O  Brien(  1805-1 857)  21A  . 
Bellingham,  Sam.  (about  1650)  5&1 
Bellini,  Lorenzo  (1643-1704)  499,  531 
Belloc,  Jean  J.  (1730-1807)  665,  7Q6 
Belloste,  Aucrustm  (1654-1730)  iiM 
Belioste,  Mich.  A.  (about  1740)  514 
Belluzzi,  Cesare  .  .  .  1087 
Belmas,  D.G.  (1793-1864)  .  11138 
Belon,  Pierre  (1518-1564)  .  3iiH 
Bencio.  Hugo,  vid.  Bentius  .  292 
Van  Beaeden,  P.  J.  (born  1809)  8a2 
Benedetti,  Alex,  (died  1525)  298,  302 
Benedict,  Traii^.  Wilh.  Gustav 

(1785-1862)  .  .  .  IMO 
Benedikt,  Moriz  (born  1835)  .  Sfiil 
Benefeld,  O.  Wilh.  (about  1758)  694 
Benevoli,  Antonio  (1685-1756)  661 

Benezeck  1033 

Benivieni,  Antonio  (died  1502)  301 

Bennett,  A.  Hughes  .       .       .  91S 

Bennet,  Christ.  (1617-1655)  .  aiD 
Bennett,  John  Hughes  (1812- 

1875)  .       .    632,  ai5 

Bennet,  Joseph  Henry  .  915,  101i3 
Benson,  Charles  (1797-1880)  .  914 
Bent,  James  (about  1774)  .  614 
Bentius,   Hugo  (Ugone  Benzi, 

died  1439)  .  .  292, 114 
Berard,  Augusto  (1802-1846)  .  lim 
Berard,  P.  IL  (1797-1858)  901,  Um 
Berdraore,  Thos.  ('18th  century)  611 
Berends,  K.  A.  W.  (1759-1826)  641 
Berengario,  G.  (died  1550)  415,  426 
Berenice  (B.  c.  300}  .  -  129 
Bergeon  .  .  .  1013 
Berger,  C.  J-  (1724-1787)  688,  Ifil 
Berger,  J.  Gottf.  v.  (1659-1736)  114 


Ber^mann,  E.  von  (born  1836)  1073 
Bergmann,  G.  IL  (1781-1861)  Uhl 
Bergmann,  Karl  Geo.  L.  Christ 

(1814-1865)      .       .  il.H6 
Bergmann,  Torbem  (1735-1784) 

599,  721,  I2& 
Bergner,  D.  (about  1780)  .  .  778 
Berkeley,  G.,  bishop  (1684-1753)  1211 
Berlin,  Rudolph  (born  lb33)  .  1074 
Berlinghieri,  Fr.  Vacca  (1732- 

1812)        .       .      .    618,  638 
Bernard,   Claude  (1813-1878) 

842,  900,  903 
Fra  Bernardo  (Bern.  Maria  de 

Castrogiane,  about  1725)  .  122 
Bemardus  Prov.  (about  1155)  2(>5 
Bernatzik,  Wenzel  (bom  1821)  963 
Bernbaixli,  Job.  J.  (about  1805)  840 
Bernoulli,  Daniel  (1700-1782)  5fl3 
Bernoulli,  Jean  (1667-1748) 

503.  59<^.  690 
Bernstein,  Joh.  G.  (1748-1835)  1061 
Bernutz,  (lustav  L.  R.      .       .  907 
Bert.  Paul  (1833-1886)        .  903 
Bertapaglia.  Leon,  (died  1460)  301 
Bertin,  E.  J.  (1712-1781)     TOfL  Ilia 
Bertillon,  L.  A.  (1821-1883)  9(ML  ML 
Bertin,  R.  J.  H.  (1757-1828)    .  638 
Bertini,  George  (about  1687)    .  391 
Berloletti,  Franc.  (1588-1630) 
Berton,  A.  (about  1837)    .       .  901 
Bertrandi,  T.  Ambroeio  Maria 

(1723-1765)      .       .  667 
Bertruccio  (Bertrucci,  Bertru- 

tius,  died  1347)  .  291.  301 
Berzelius,  J.  Jac.  (1779-1848)  850 
Bessc,  Jean  (17th  century)  533  n.  1 
Besnier  (1609)  .  .  .  3!»6 
Betschler,  Jul.  W.  (1796-1865)  lom 
Bettelheim,  K.  (bom  1840)  ^  069 
Bettinger,  Julius  (1802-1887)  llifi3 
Betto,  John  (alwut  1669)  .       .  423 

Belz,  F  966 

Beverwijck,  Jan  van  (1594-1 647)  531 
Beyer,  Dr.  (about  1762)    .       .  669| 
Bianchi,  Achille  (died  1876)    .  SIT 
Bianchi,  Giov.  Battista  (1681- 

1761)  .       .       6ILL6ais  - 

Bianchelli,  M.  (about  1500)    292, 122 

Biancini  10?>7 

Biancoui,  Giov.  L.  (1717-1780) 

600.  661 

Bichat,  Franyois  Xavier  (1771- 

.1802)     .      .      .       640. 102 
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Bicker,  Lambert  (about  1757)  tiM 
Bidenkap,  Job.  L.  (born  1828)  107H 
Bidloo,  Gottfried  (1649-1713) 

518,  537.  539 
Biedert,  Pliil.       .  9115,  IMH 

Bienaise.  Jean  (1601-1681)  .  hlA 
Bierkowski.L.  J.  V.  (1801-1861?)  um 
Biermaver  (about  1825)  .  .  Sali 
Biermer,  Anton  (bom  1827)  .  QiM 
Biesiadecki,  A.  (1833-1889)  .  964 
Biett,  Laurent  (1781-1840)  .  Ml  : 
Bigelow,  Henry  J.  ^28  il  L 
Bigelow,  Jac.  (1787-1879)  844, 

Bigeschi  1087 

Bilguer,  Job.  Ulr.  (1720-1796)  6fi9  | 
Bilharz,  Tbeodor  (died  1862)   .  852 

Bili  mi 

Billard,  C.  M.  (1800-1832)  .  Ml 
Billard,  ^Itienne  Sr.  ( 1 730- 1 808)  Um 
Billing,  Archibald  (1791-1881)  aiii 
Billroth,  Theo.  (b  1819)  Hmi6.  mi2 
Binder,  Uldaricus  (about  1506)  328 
Bing,  Janus  (1681-1751)  .  .  688 
Binninger,  J.  Nic.  (born  1628)  540 
Biondo,  Michel  Angelo  (Blon- 

dus,  1497-1565)  .  AlA 

Birch,  John  (about  1779)  .  SIB 
Bird,  Oolding  (1815-1854)  .  912 
Birkett,  John  .  .  1044 
Birnbaura,  F.  IL  G.  (bom  1815)  m84 
Bischoff,  C.  IL  E.  (1781-1861)  634 
Bischoff,  G.  Wilh.  .  .  .  843 
Bischoff,  Ignaz  Rudolph  (1784- 

1850)  .  .  .  878. 950 
Bischoff,  Th.  L.  W.  von  (1807- 

1882)  .  .  .  .634 
Bishop,  John  (1797-1873)  .  918 
Bisset,  Charles  (1717-1791)  .  656 
Bjoernstroem,  Fr.  (bora  1833)  m22 
Blache,  Rene  (about  1841)  .  QUI 
Black,  Dr.  .  .  1090 
Black,  Joseph  (1728-1799)  .  5SB 
Black,  William  (1750-1829)  .  658 
Blackall,  John  (1771-1860)  .  11123 
Bhicklcy,  F.  R.  (about  1839)  QLt 
Bhickman,  Geo.  C.  (1819-1871)  LQ54 
Blacktnore,  Sir  Richard  (1650- 

1729)  .  505  IL  2,  651,  162  n.  1 
Blaes,  Gerh.  (about  1675)  510,  536 
Blaine,  Delabere  (about  1795)  HI 
Blair,  William  (about  1798)  .  llsi 
Blake,  Clarence  J.  .  .  .mi 
Blakiston,  Peyton  (1801-1878)  llIU 
Blanc  (died  1884)     .       .       -  905 


Page. 

Bland.  P.  (1774-1858)  .  .  tib^ 
Blandfortl,  G.  Fielding  .  .  9211 
liiandin,  Phil.  Fr.  (1798-1849)  1M8 
Blankaart,  Stephan  (1650-1702) 


494. 


518,541 
111611 
51ia 
907 
655 
11112 


Blasius,  Ernst  (1802-1875) 
Blabius,  Gerhard  (died  1092) 
Blatin,  Henri  (1808-1869) 
Blaud  (ISlh  century)  . 
Blazina,  Joseph  (IM 2-1885) 
BIcirnv,  Nic.  ue  (1652-1724)  496,  541 
Hlessi'g,  Robert  (1830-1878)  .mi 
Blicke,  Sir  Charles  (died  1815)  6Ifi 
Blizard,  Sir  William  (174:i-1835) 

676,  715,  UiM 
Blumenbach,  Joh.  Fr.  (1752- 

1840)  .  .  600.  660, 
Blumenthal,  C.  A.  (about  1800)  lilii 
Blundell,  James  (1790-1878)  .  UiM 
Blundell,  J.  W.  F.  (about  1852)  aifi 
Blunt  (18th  centurj')  .  .  655 
Hoardman,  Mr.  (about  1805)  .  Ill 
Bocaiigt'lino,  Nicolas  (Bocangel, 

about  1600)  .  .  -  409 
Biick,  IL  von  .  .  .  9ii5 
Bock,  Karl  Ernst  (1809-1873)  818 
Botki,  J.  (about  1585)  .  .  _429 
BOcknianu,  J.  L.  (about  1787)  im 
Bodenstein,  A.  von  (died  1576)  323 
Boi^,  Francois  de  le  (Sylvius, 

1614-1672)  .  .  490.  531 
Boeck,  Karl  W.  (1808-1875)  liilfi 
Boeckel.  Eugene  (bom  1831)  .  IMSl 
Boehm,  Ludwig  (1811-1869)  -  1005 
Boi^r,  Lucas  Joh.  (1752-1835)  lfiI9 
Boer,  Thos.  (about  1700)  .  4114 
Boerhaave,  A.  K.  (1715-1768)  liiil 
Boerhaave,  Herra.  (1668-1738) 

494.  603-r.07 
Boeraer.  Nicolaus  (1693-1770)  llh 
Bogaerdet,  Hermann  M.  van  de 

(about  1631)  ...  578 
Bogdan.  Martin  (about  16(;0)  .  521 
Bohm,  Ludwig  (1811-1869)  .  1073 
Bohmer,  Phil.  Ad.  (1717-1789) 

680.  684,  6ii5,  Ifll 
Bohn,  J.  (1640-17191  495.  535.  542 
Bohun,  Lawrence  (about  1610)  518 
Boinet,  Alph.  Alex.  ll)orn  1808)  ML 
Boisseau.  Fr.  Gab.  (1791-1836)  SSS 
Boivin.   Marie   Anne  Victoire 

(1773-1847)  .  .  906,  11185 
Boix  y  Moliner,  Don  Miguel 

Marc.  (18th  century)        .  Cu)^ 
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Boizot  

Bojani  family    .       .       .  . 
Bokai,  Job.  (1822-1884) 
Bokclraan,  Corn.  (18th  century) 
Bolingbroke,   Henry  St.  John 

(1G78-1751) 
Bolognini,  A.  (about  1510) 


Page. 


fi8S 
596 


415 
994 


Boll,  Franz  Christ.  (1849-1879) 
BollsUidt,  Alb.  of  (1193-1280) 

262  31 fl 

Bolton,  James  (1812-1869)  .  223. 
Bonaciolus,  Ludovicus  (Buonac- 

cioli,  about  1540)  .  .  421 
Bonagentibus,  V.  de  (16th  cent )  438 
Bond,  Phineas  (about  1751)  .813 
Bond,  Thomas  (about  1769)  .  8li8 
Bondioli.  Piet.  A.  (1765-1808)  810 
Bonet,  Jean  (1615-1688) 
Bonet,  Theoph.  (1620-1689)  . 
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Bongiovanni 

Bonifacius  (1266-1285)  . 
Von  BOninghausen 
Bonn,  Andreas  (1738-1818) 
Bonnafont,  Jean  P.  (born  1H05) 
Bonnet,  Arac-dt-e  (1802-1858)  . 
Bonomo,  Giov.  C.  (about  l<i87) 
Bontekoe.  Cornel  (1647-1695) 
Bontius,  Jacobus  (died  1631)  . 
Boot,  A.  de  (1606-1650)    .   509, '5 10 
Borch,  Ole  (Borrichius.  1626-  I 

1690   .  .    395.  495.  544 ' 

Borda,  Syro  (1761-1824)  .  Hllli 
Borde,  Andrew  (Boorde,  Perfo-  { 

ratus,  died  1549)      .     412.  434i 
Bordeua ve,  T.  ( 1 728- 1782)    665,  iiM  i 
Bordeu.  T.  de  (1722-1776)    624.  61il 
Borel.  Pierre  (1620-1H89)      509,  514 
Borelli.  Giov.  Alfonso  (1608- 

1679)  •  .  .  498,  mi. 
Borgognoni,  Hugo  (of  Lucca, 

died  1252  or  1268)  300.  ML  343 
Borgognoni,  Theod.  (of  Cervia, 

1205-1298)  .  .  .  300 
Bt\rner,  Fried.  (1723-1761)  .  tilil 
Borri.  Giuseppe  Fr.  (Burrhus. 

Borro,  1  ♦525- 1 695 )  512,  533 
Borthwick,  George  (about  1775)  677 
Borsieri  de  Kanilfeld.  Giov.  Batt. 

( 1 725-1 785)  652,  655,  094,  131 
Van  den  Bosch,  (about  1786)  6M 
Van  den  Bosch,  I  man  Jacob 

(about  1757)  .  .  .  623 
Bose,  Heinrich  (born  1840)  .  1073 
Bostock,  John  (1773-1846)      .  aiii 


Bosworth,  F.  H.    .       .      .  aid 
Botallo,  Leonardo  (b.  1530)  376, 
Botlan,  Ebn  (Kluchasem  Emili- 

thar,  died  1052)  .  .  234: 
Bottini,  Enrico  (bom  1837)  .  1041 
Bottoni,  Albertino  (died  J596) .  IM 
Bouchardat,  Ap.  (1806-1886)  896 
Bouchut,  Ernst  (bom  1818) 

901,  907.  990, 1021 
Boudin,  J.  Ch.  M.  (1806-1867) 

898,  906 
Bouillaud,  Jean  B.  (1797-1881) 

888,  im 

Bouisson,  Etienne  Fr.  (b.  1813)  ItMo 
Bouley,  Henri  (1814-1885)  .  Ill 
Bouneau  (about  1840)  .  9iil 

Bouitielin,  Claude  (1621-1699)  I:il 
Bourdet  (about  1757)  .  .  «HK 
Bourgelat,  Claude  (1712-1779)  71ft 
Bourgeois,  Louise  (about  1605) 

402,  403,  421 
Bourguignon  ....  903 
Bousquet,  J.  B.  (about  1840)  .  901 
Bouvier,  Sauveur  Henri  Victor 

(1799-1877)  .  .  .  ISm 
Bouvray,  de  (about  1646)  .  M3 
Bovio,  Tomasso  (al)out  1592)  .  326 
Bowditch,  Henry  J.  .  925,  1015 
Bowman.  Sir  William  (b.  1816) 

916,  917.  Um 
Boy.  Adrien  Simon  (died  1795) 
Bovd,  Robert  (1808-1883)  .  920 
BoVer,  Alexis  (1757-1833)  .  lim 
Bover,  Philippe  (1801-1858)  .  lim 
Boylston,  Zabdiel  (1680-1766)  800 
Bozeman,  Nathan  .  1029.  109" 
Bozzini,  Phil,  (1773-1809)  1021.  11122 
Bra,  Heinrich  von  (died  1601)  433 
Braid,  James  ( 1795-1 860)  632,  HMD 
Brainard,  Daniel  (1812-1866)  .  10.^4 
Brambilla,  Joh.  Alex.  v.  (1728- 

1800>       .      .      670.  776. 118 

m 
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Branca  family 
Brand,  Ernst 

Brandis,  J.  D.  (1762-1&46)   

Brandreth,  Joseph  (about  1791) 
Brasbridge,  Thos.  (al>out  1578) 
Brasdor,  Pierre  (1721-1776)  . 
Brassavola,  A.  M.  (1500-1.555) 
Brauell,  Friedrich  (1803-1882) 
Braun,  Alexander  (1805-lb77) 
Braun,  Carl  (born  1822)  . 
Braun,  Gustav  (born  1829)  . 
Bravo,  Francesco  (about  1571) 
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Bredewanlyn,  William  (fl.  1417)  dM 
Breisky,  August  ( 18:52-1  b89;  lOM 
Brendel,  Joh.  Gottl.  (1711-1758)  Sm 
Brenner.  Job.  Em.  ^  1745-1 81 6)  UH 
Brera,  Valer.  Luigi  (1772-1840)  aiU 
Breschet,  Gilb.  (1784-1845)  893,  9114 
Bretonneau,  Pierre  (177 l-le62)  900 
Brewster,  Sir  D.  (1781-1868)  916,  911 
Brianyon,  P.  A  (about  1828)  9o6,  Um 
Bricheteau,  Isidore  (1789-1862)  903 
Brickender  (about  1765)  .  182 
Briddon,  Charles  K.      .  1 055 

Brieger,  Ludwi«;  (born  1849)    .  1 007 
Brierre  de  Boisinont,  Alexandre 

(bom  1797)  .  .  .  1035 
Briggs,  William  (1641-1704)  .  &21 
Brigham,  Am.  (1798-1849)  .  928 
Bright,  Richard  (1789-1858)  .  909 
Bright,  Timothy  (died  1616)  .  Alii 
Brini,  Giov.  Tom.  (about  1729)  fii5 
Brinton,  John  IL  .  .  .  1<>5;> 
Briquet  Paul,  (1796-1881)  .  IMii 
Brisbane,  John  (about  1769)  .  ii98 
Brisseau,  P.  (16H1-1717)  514,  hlh 
Brisseau-Mirbel  (about  1800)  .  tiSSi 
Brissot,  Pierre  (1478-1522)  :^75-376 
Broadbent,  William  Henry  916,  922 
Broca,  Paul  (1824-1880)  .  .  IMO 
Brochard.  And.  Th.  (18H>-I882)  Ml 
Brocklesby,  Kich.  (1724-1797) 

694,  715,  719 
Brodie,  Sir  Benjamin  Collins  | 

(1783-1862)   .    .  mii^m; 

Broen,  Jan  (about  17(10)       .  4M 
Broers,  Hend.  Jan  (1815-1876)  11198! 
Broers,  J.  C.  (1795-1847)        .  Uila  ; 
Brogeras  y  Lf)pez,  Pedro      .      1  "87  i 
Bromfield,  William  (1712-1792)    tiLl  i 

Brook  1046 

Brotbeck,  Theo.  (about  1780)  .  624 
Brouardel,  P.  C.  IL  (born  1837)  906 
Broussais,  Casimir  (1803-1847)  888 
Broussais,  Franyois  Jos.  Victor 

(1772-1838)  . 
Brown,  Baker  (1812-1 873)  . 
Brown,  0.  (about  1826)  . 
Brown,  John  (1735-1788)  . 
Brown,  John  (b  1642)  520,  537, 
Brown,  Robert  (1 773-1 85H)  844, 
Brown,  William  (alwut  1778)  . 
Browne,  Lennox       .       .  ^ 
Browne.  Thos.  Sir  (1605-1682) 
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Brown  S^quard,  C.  Ed.  (b.  1818) 
Brucceus,  Heinr.  (died  1593)  . 


f)()H 

9M 
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Bruch,  Phil.  (1781-1846)  .  843 
Briick,  Julius  (bom  1840)  .  11122 
Brucke,  E.  W.  v  (b.  1819)  969,  mill 
Bruckner,  Aug.  (1769-1797)  .  tilB 
Brugmans,  S.  J.  (1763-1819)  .  IQ1& 
Bruguera,  O.  (about  1563)  .  409 
Bruhier,  Jean  Jacques  .  705 
Bruhier  d'Ablaincuurt,  Jean 

(about  1750)     .  ■  682 

Bruin.  Jan  de  (1681-1753)  .  688 
Brunelli  ....  811 
Brunetto  Latini  (1220-1295)  .  28ii 
Brunfels,  Otto  (died  1534)  .  369 
Bruuner,  A.  A.  (18th  centurj)  613 
Brunner,  Balth.  (1533-1604)  .  439 
Branner,  Joh.  C.  (1653-1727) 

495,  530,  963 
Bninnin<jhaiisen,  Herm.  Joseph 

(1761-1834)  .  .  .  1083 
Brunnow,  E.  G.  v.  (1796-1843)  816 

Bruno  1041 

Bruno,  Giordano  (1548-1600)  .  368 
Bruno  of  Longoburgo  (about 

1252)  .  .  .  -  300 
Bruns,  Paul  (born  1846)  .  ISm 
Bruns,  Victor  von  (1812-1883) 

1021,  K)I3 
Brunsebwigk,   Hieron.  (about 

1450-1533)  .  .  307.  310 
Brunton,  John  B.  .  .  -  1021 
Brjan  (about  1833)  .  .  912 
Br}'ant,  Thomas       .  .  1044 

Buchan,  Alex.  P.  (1764-1824)  121 
Buchan,  William  (1729-1805)  .  122 
Buchanan,  And.  (1798-1882)  .  91fi 
Buchanan,  G.  (about  1790)  819,  921 
Buchanan,  J  R.  .  .  .  882 
Buchanan,  Thos.  (1782-1853)  .  911 
.  Buchholz,  W.  IL  S.  (1734-1798)  7M 

Buchniann,  0  877 

Buchuer,  And.  El.  (1701-1769) 
I  615.  655 

Buehner,  Hans  (born  1850)  925. 1007 
Buchner,  Jos.  (1813-1879)      .  hlfi 
!  Biichner.  Louis  (born  1824)     .  841 
'  Biichner,  Peter  (18th  centur})  6ii2 
Buchwald,  Balth.  Joh.  v.  (1697- 

1763)  .  .  .  688,  181 
!  Buck,  Albert  IL  ...  930 
I  Buck,  Gurdon  (1807-1877)  -  1052 
Bueknill,  John  Charles  .  920 
I  Buequet,  J.  B.  M.  (1746-1780)  lllll 
;Budd,  Charles  A.  (1832-1877)  IMZ 
1  Budd,  George  (1807-1882)       .  915 


Bufalini,  Maurizio  (1787-1861) 
Buffon,  Geo.  L.  L.  (1707-1788) 
Buhi,  Ludwig  von  (I816-18s0) 
Bulkley,  Ilcnry  D.  (about  1850; 
Btilkley,  L.  Duncan  . 
Bull,  William  T.  .  .  . 
BuUeyn,  William  (died  157G)  . 
Bumstead,  Fr.  J.  ri82ti-1879) 
Buniva,  Mich.  Fr.  (1761-1834) 
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Bunsea,  Robert  W.  (born  1811) 
Burchart,  Chr.  M.  (1680-1742) 
Burdach.  K.  F.  (1776-1847)  . 
Burgjrrav,  Joli.  Ph.  (1700-1775) 
Burgundio  of  Pisa  (died  1194) 
Burnet,  Thomas  (died  1715) 
BuriiuLt,  Charles  IL 
Burnett,  Swan  M.  .  . 
Burns,  John  (1775-1850) 
Burow,  Aug.  (1809-1875)  1067,  liili 
Burow,  Ernst  ....  ULfO 
Buni,  V.  (1823-1884)  .  645,  903 
Burrows,  Oeo.  M  (1771-1846)  2211 
Burton,  John  (1697-1771)  .  QM 
Busch,  Carl  D.  W.  (1826-1881)  1072 
Busoh,  Dietr.  ILW.(  1 788-1858)  IMl 
Busch,  Friedrich  (born  1844)  .  lillli 
Busch,  Joh.  Dav.  (about  1791))  QHh 
Busey,  Sam.  C.  ...  Ili21 
Bus9ini6re,  de  la  (about  1660)  54  ^ 
Biissou,  Julieo  (about  1750)  .  61i7 
Busteed,  John  .  .  .  717 
Butini,  J.  Ant.  (about  1776)  .  Ml 
Butler,  D.  P.  .  .882 
Butler.  Wdliara  (1534-1617)  a25n,l 
Butt,  Robert  B.  (about  1825)  .  1053 
Biittner.  Chr.  Gottl.  (1708-1776)  125 
Butts,  Dr.  (about  1510)  .  .  4Iii 
Buwmann.  Jac.  (about  1575)  419  n. 
Buzzard.  Thomas      .  -  922 

Buzzi.  Franz  (about  1782)  .  fifil 
Byford,  Wm.  H.  .  1096,  1097 
Bvrrne,  John  .      .  222 


C. 

Gabanis,    Pierre  Jean  Geoi^es 

(1757^1808)   ,       .  52iL 
Cabrol,  Barth.  (about  1590)  402. 
Cadogan,  Wm.  (1711-1797)  656, 
Cadwallador,  Thos.  (1707-1779) 
CaeliuH  Aurelianus  (about  a.  d. 

4M  

Cagliostro,  A.  (1743-1795) 


Cagnatus,    Marsilius  (Cagnati, 
died  1610) 
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Cagniard-Latoor  (about  1836)  9(i6 

Caillard  8211 

Caillault,  CI.  21i2 
Caius,  Joh.  (Kaye,  Key,  Caye, 

1510-1573)  .  .  372  n  1 
Caldani,  Floriano  (died  1836)  G22 
Caldani,  Marc.  Ant.  (1725-1813) 

694,  622 
Caldera  de  Heredia,  Gasparo 
(about  1658)  .  .  . 
Calderini,  G.  .  .  .  1087 
Caldwell,  Charles  (1772-1853)  .  S82 
Caldwell,  Rich.  (1513-1584)  .  41K 
Callender,  Geo.  W.  (1830-1879)  1047 
Caliranax  (b.  c.  270}  .  -  124 
Callicles  (A.  D.  150}  .  .  IM 
Callicles,  Nic.  (12th  century)    .  2m 

Callimachus  (b.  c.  246)     .       .  L2Ii 

Calhsen,  IL  (1740-1824)  678,  Hi 
Callisthenes  (about  b.  c.  330}  95,  llfi 
Calmeil,  Juste  L.  (bom  1798)  .  822 
Calmette,  Franyois  (about  1677)  4M 
Calza,  Luigi  (1737-1784)  .  623 
Camernrius,  R.  J.  (1665-1721)  !i22 

Cameron,  Dr  921 

Cameron,  Sir  Ch.  A.  .  .  221 
Cammann,  G.  P.  (about  1855) 

1016,  1018  n.  1 
Compagnano  ....  8£2 
Campbell,  Ch.  J.  (1820-1879)  .  Um 
Campbell,  David  (about  1845)  218 
Campbell,  Wm.  (1788-1848)  .  128 
Campegius,  Svmphorianus  ( Cam- 
pier,  1472-1539)  .  ,373,  3I£ 
Camper,  Pieter  (1722-1789)  677,  fi88 
Campolongus,  i¥!miliu8  (about 

158'.))  .  .  .  376. 398 
Canano,  Giamb.  (1515-1579)  .  42& 
Candela  y  Sanchez,  Pascual  . 
De  Candolle,  A.  P.  (1778-1841)  MA 
Canella,  Gius.  M.  (1788-1829)  11181 
Cannani,  J.  B.  (about  1540)  .  3Ifi 
Canquoin.  Alex.  (1795-1881)  .  1239 
Canstatt,  Karl  Friedrich  (1807- 

1850)      .  910,  945,  265 

Cant^ni,  Arnaldo  (bom  lfc37)  811 
Canton,  Edwin  (died  1885)  .  liMI 
Capdevilla,  Ant.  (about  1760)  li52 
Capivaccio,  Hier.  (died  1589)  39L  328 
Cappel,  Chr.  Wilh.  (1771-1803)  8M 
Capuletti,  Nicolo  (18th  century)  fifil 
(^apuron.  Jos.  (1767-1850)  900,  Um 
Carabelli,  Georg  (1787-1842)  .  268 
Carcano,  L.  G.  (1536-1606)      .  415 


—  nil 
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Canlanus,  HieronymuB  (1501- 

1576)  .  .  363,  376,  122 
Carl,  J.  Sarauel  (1667-1757)  .  m 
Carlisle,  Sir  Antony  (1768-1840) 

697,  912,  1QA& 
Cannifhaei,  R.  (1779-1849)  914,  222 
Carminati,  Bassiano,  (Giacomo 

Sacchi,  about  1795)  .  715,  810 
Carnochan,  J.  M.  (1817-1887)  11153 
Carpenter,  Wm.  B.  (1813-1885) 

632,  916 

Canx),  Federigo  (about  1813)  .  810 
Carpue,  Joseph  C.  (1764-1846)  aifi 
Carr^re,  J.  B.  Fr.  (1740-1802) 

652,  721 
Carrichter,  Barth.  (about  1570) 
De  Carron,  Jean  (1770-1840)    .  710 
Carrondu  Villards,  Charles  Job. 

(1800-1860)  .  .  .  905 
Carswell,  Sir  Rob.  (1793-1857)  912 
Carter,  R.  Brudenell  .  .  911 
Carthiiuser,  Joh.  Fr.  ( 1 704-1 777)  148 
Carus,  Karl  Gustav  (1779-1868) 

883.  936,  1082 
Casal,  Gaspar  (died  1759)        .  iiii3 

Casati,  J  1 087 

Cascales,  Fr.  Perez  (about  1611)  5M 
Casper.  J.  L.  (1796-1864)  .  i)49 
Cassani,  Francesco  (about  1550)  376 
Cassebohm.  Joh.  Fr.  (died  1743)  625 
Cassepto,  Giulio  (1561-1616) 
X  415.  429,  631 

Cassini  (about  1690)  .  .  551 
Cassiodorus  (480-573)  .  .  255 
Cassius,  Andreas  (about  1668)  494 
Cassius  Felix  (5th  century)  .  188 
Cassius  the  latrosophist  (about 

A.  D.  130}        .      .      .  m 

Castell.  Peter  (about  1753)  . 
Castelli,  Pietro  (died  1656)  .  48fi 
Castor  (A.  p.  60)  ...  158 
Castorani,  Raffaele  .  .  .  905 
Castro,  Rodericus  a  (died  1627)  4M 
Le  Cat,  Claude  N.  (1700-1768) 

663,  694 

Catler  i  n4.^> 

Cato  the  Censor  (b.  o.  234-149) 

132,  1^ 

Cattani  (18th  centur}-)  .  .  683 
Cattani.  Giuseppina  .  .  718  1 
Cattier,  Isaac  (about  1656)  .  502 
Cavendish,  R  (1731-1810)  697,  126 
Dela  Caze,  Louis  (1703-1765)  625 
Cazeaux,  Paulin  (1808-1862)  .  Iii8fi 


Cazenave,  P.  L.  A.  (1802-1877) 

Cederschioeld,  Fred.  Aug.        .  1099 

Cederschioeld,  G.  (1782-1848)  1099 
Cellarius,    Salomon  (Kellner, 

1676-1700)       .       .       .  543 

Celsius,  Andreas  (1701-1744)  598 

Celsus,  Apuleius  (b.  c.  10)      .  158 

Celsus,  A.  C.  (b.  c.  2&  to  a.  d.  50}  Ifil 

Cemiisone,  Ant.  (died  1441)    .  292 

Cervi,  Giuseppe  (1663-1748)  .  Ifil 
Cesalpino,  Andrea  (1519-1603) 

367,  3122.428 
Cesio,  Carlo  (about  1697)  .  522 
Chabert  (about  1758)  .  .  662 
Chabert,  Phil.  (1737-1814)  .  Ill 
Chabrol,  Matthieu  (1735-1815)  652 
Chacon,  Dion.  D.  (1510-1596)  416 
Chadwick,  Sir  Edw.  (1799-1887)  920 
Chailly-HonoK",  Nic.  Charles 

(1805-1866)  .  890,  1086 
Chalin  de  Vinario,  R.  (about 

1360)  .  .  .  .  260 
Chamberlen  family,  the        521,  522, 

52fi  iL  L  1 
Chambers,  W.  F.  (1786-1855)  Olfi 

Chambon  de  Montaux,  Nicolas 

(about  1799)        .       1023  0.1 
Cham  pier,  vid.  Caropegius, 
Chandler,  George  (about  1765)  611 
Chanina  Ben  Chama  (about  a.  d. 

200)   35 

ChanmaBen Dosa  (a.  d.  TOJ 20)  35 
Channing,  Walter  (1786-18767  1096 
Chapman,  Edmund  (about  1735)  681 
Chapman,  E.  N.  ...  1097 
Chapman,  Nath.  (1780-1853)  .  223 
Charaka  (about  B.  c.  1000)  .  40 
Charcot,  Jean  Mart,  (born  1825)  903 
Charidemus  (b.  c.  290-260)  .  126 
Charlton,  W.  (1619-1707)  4P0,  538 
Charmis  of  Marseilles  (about 

A.  D.  33}  .  .  .  140.  150 
Charri^re  (died  1876)  .  .11121 
Charri^re,  J.  de  la  (about  1696)  514 
Chartier,  Rcfne  (1572-1654)  .  484 
Cbassagny  .  .  .  -  1086 
Chassaignac,  Charles  Marie  E. 

(1805-1879)  .  1028,  1039 
Chastang,  J^lie  .  .  .  .  906 
Chauflard,  IL  (1823-1879)  .  888 
Chauliac,Guyde(b.  about  1300)  305 
Chaumette.  Ant.  (about  1560)  411] 
Chausit,  Maurice  .  .  .  902 
Chaussier,  Fr.  (174&-1828)   TOO,  888 
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Chauveau,  Jean  Bapt.  Auguste 

(born  1827)  .  .  .  Umi 
Chavasse,  Pye  IL  (1810-1879)  aia 
De  la  Cha^-naie  (about  1744)  .  Il£ 
Chelius,  Max  J.  v.  (1794-187G)  IM2. 
Chenot,  Adam  (1721-1789)  .  £22 
Chesclden,  Wm.  (1688-1752)  673,  021 
Cheshire,  John  (1695-1762)  .  tiali 
Chcsne,  Jos.  du  (Quercetanus, 

1521-1609)       .      .       .  396. 
Chesneau,  Nicolas  (about  1670)    50^ ' 
Chevallier,  Paul       .       .       .  906 
Chevers,  Norman  (1818-1886)  aifi 
Chevreul,  M.   E.    (1786-1889)  IMS 
Cheyne,  George  (1671-1743) 

502,  656,  714. 122 
Cheyne,  John  (1777-1836) 

922.  919.  222 
Chiari,  Johann  ( 1 81 7-1854)  .  11184  i 
Chiarugi,  Vine.  (1759-1822)  .  112 
Child,  Robert  (about  1644)  .  580' 
Chirac,  Pierre  (1650-1732)  496,  501 
Chisholm,  J.  G.  .  .  .930 
Chomel.  A.  F.  (1788-1858)  888,  8113 
Chopart,  Fran9Qi8  (1743-1795)  dliii 
Chossat  .....  10-3 
Christison,  Sir  Robert  (1797- 

1882)  .  .  .  912,  921 
Christophorus  k  Vega  (1510- 

1580)  .  .  .  .  aifi 
Christophorus  de  Honestis  (died 

1392)  ....  288 
Chrysermus  (about  b.  c.  250)  .  124 
Chrysippus  (Ist  cent  b.  c.)  .  1B9 
Chrysippus  of  Cnidos  (b.  c.  340)  114 
Chrvsippus  of  Locri  .  .  100 
Chrysus  fabout  B.  c.  480]  .  lilfl 
Church,  Benjamin  (1734-1776)  818 

Chui  16 

Churchill,  F.  (1808-1878)  919,  11192 
Chvosteck,  Franz  (1834-1884)  .  2^ 
Ciccone  ....  1087 
Cigmv,  Giov.  Franc.  (1734-1790)  694 
Ciniselli,  Luigi  (1805-1879)  .  11141 
Cipriani,  Pietro  (1808-1883)  .  mi 
Cirillo,  Dom.  (1734-1799)  656,  667 
Cirillo,  Nicolo  (1671-1734)  .  7^ 
Ciucci,  Ant.  Filippo  (about  1652)  102S 
Civiale,  Jean  (1792-1867)  .  10.36 
Clarelli,  Luigi  de  (about  1744)  Qlh 
Clark,  A.  (1807-1887)  925.  1018  n.  1 
Clark,  B.  (about  1815)  .  .  Ill 
Clark,  Frederick  le  Gros  .  .  1044 
Clark,  Sir  J.  (1788-1870) 


nil,  1014 


Page. 

Clark,  J.  (about  1638)  579,  afil  ii.  1 
Clark,  J.  (about  1785)  .  .  112 
Clark,  John  (1744-1805)  .  123 
Clarke,  Sir  Ch.  M.  (1782-1857)  iiliiS 
Clarke,  John  .  .  .  .  1044 
Clarke,  J.  Jr.  (about  1815)  .  iilS 
Clarke,  Joseph  (1758-1834) 

687,  1088.  IMl 
Clarke,  Timothy  (about  1664)  .  52fl 
Claudioi,  J.  C.  (diedl618)  .  503 
Clauser,  Christ,  (about  1531)  .  398 
Clay,  Charles    .      .  .  1093 

Clayton,  John  (1685-1773)  ,  fcOa 
Clearchus  ....  1 18 
Cleghom,  George  (1716-1789)  1023 
Cleland,  Archibald  (about  1740) 

666,  9M.  911 
Clemens,  Theodor  (bom  1824)  .  im 
Clement,  John  (die<l  1672)  .  m 
Clement.  Jules  (1649-1729)  5^  512 
Clementinus,  CI.  (about  1512)  .  aSfi 
Clemot,  Jean  H.  J.  (1776-1852)  Um 
Clcndinning,  J.  (about  1835)  .  914 
Cleopatra  (b.  c.  69-30)  .  122 
Cleophantus  (b.  c.  138)  .  .  122 
Clcrc  .       .  _902 

Ic  Clerc,  Daniel  (1652-1728)  .  .  blA 
Clermont,  Chas.  (Claramontius, 

about  1672)  .  542 

Cleyer,  Andreas  (about  1675)  50S 
Clia,  William  (1775-1849)  .  102 
Clifton,  Francis  (about  1714)  656.  658 
Cline,  Henry  (1750-l>-27)  .  lilli 
Clodius  (al>out  b.  c.  42j  .  Iii2 
Cloquet,  Germ.  Jul.  (1790-1883)  Um 
Clossey,  Samuel  (about  1767)  .  8il8 
Clouston,  Thomas  S.  .  .  920 
Clover,  Jos.  Thos.  (1825-1882)  1 070 
Clowes,  William  (about  1575)  .  418 
Clusius.  C.  (Charles  de  T^cluse. 

1526-1609)       .       .   310 

Clymer,  Meredith      .       .       -  928 
Cobo,  Djcgo  del  (15th  centur\  )  3ii6 
Cocchi,  Ant.  (1695-1758)      600.  661 
,  Coccius,  E.  Ad.  (b.  1825)  1020.  liiI4 

Cock,  Thos.  F.       .       .       .  11126 

Cockburn,  W.  (about  1696)  50L  508 
Codes,  Bart,  (about  1500)  .  364 
!  Cohausen,  Joh.  IL  (1665-1750)  541 

Cohen,  J.  Soils        .       .   926 

Cohn,  Fcrd.  Julius  .  1004 
Cohn,  IL  (bom  1838)  .  .  ll»Ii 
Cohnheim,  Julius  (1839-1884)  224 
Coindet,  T.  E.       .      .       .  2U3 
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Colbatch,  John  (about  1695)  .  5211 
Colden,  Cadwallader  (1688-1776)  803 
Cole,  William  (about  1675)  .  501 
Coleman,  Ed.  (about  1791)  IM  m  1 
Coleman.  Mr.  (about  1795)  .  HI 
Colin,  L6on  (born  1830)  .  9116 
CoUe,  Giovanni  (died  1631)  .  &13 
Colle,  R.  P.  (18th  century)  .  652 
Colles,  Abraham  (died  1843)    .  91ii 

Collin,  V  im 

Collins,  R.  (1801-1868)  1088,  IMl 
ColliDS,  Samuel  (about  1685)  .  538 
Colnet,  Nicolas  (fl.  1417)  .  3Qfi 
CoIoiBbat-de-l'Isi^'re,  Marc. 

(1798-1851)  .  .  .  ML 
Colombier,  Jean  (1736-1789)  .  664 
Colombo,  Matteo  Realdo(l490- 

1559)       .       .       .     421. 425 
Colombo,  Michele  (about  1600)  421 
Culotnincs,  Lucien  (about  1474)  348 
Colot,  Franyois  (died  1706)      .  513 
Colot,  Germain  (fl.  1474)      .  3116 
Colot,  Laurent  (16th  century)  513 
Colot,  Philippe  (1593-1656)     .  513 
Colquhoun,  J.  C.  (about  1833)    6J2  j 
Columella  (about  a.  d.  20}       .    IHI , 
Combe,  Andrew  (1797-1847)    .  mi 
Comlie,  George  (1788-1858)     .    8h2  ; 
Fr^re   Come  (Jean  Baseilhac,  I 
1703-1781)       .       .  .663, 
Commer,  Jacob  D.  (about  1660)    518 , 
Comnena,  A.  (about  a.  d.  1120)  210 
Corate,  Aug.  M.  F.  (1798-TBa7)  842 

Comte,  G  883 

Concorregio,  J.  (about  1 439)  .  2a2 
Condamine,   Charles   Marie  la 

(1701-1774)  ...  598 
Condie,  D.  Francis  (1796-1875)  1121 
OoQdillac  (1715-1780)  .  .  596 
Condorcet  (1743-1794)        .  52li 

Connor,  P.  S  1055 

Conolly,  John  (1796-1866)  .  920 
Conquest,  John  T.  (1789-1866)  lO'.U) 
Conradi,  D.  G.  C.  (1767-1798>  612 
Conradi,  J.  Fr.  (about  1848)  965 
Conradi,   Joh.  Wilh.  Heinrich 

(1780-1861)  .  .  864. 889 
Conring,  Hermann  (1606-1681) 

484.  495.  531.  56g 
Constantinus  Africanus  (1018- 

Um)  .  .  .  ■  257 
Conton,  Dr.  (18th  centurj')  .  ilhH 
Cooke,  AVilliam  (1785-1873)  .  1112 
Cooper,  Ant.  A.  (1671-1713)  696_ 


Page. 

Cooper,  Sir  Aslley  Paston  (1768- 

1841)  ...  909,  IMS 
Cooper,  B.  B.  (1792-1853)  .  1045 
Cooper,  E.  S.  ...  1051 
Cooper,  Gerard  .  .  .  104.^> 
Cooper,  James  .  .  .  1045 
Cooper,  John  ....  1045 
Cooper,  Langston  .  .  104 ft 
Cooper,  Kobe  It  .  .  .  1045 
Cooper,  Sam.  (1781-1848)  10:4.  11145 
Cooper,  Thomas  Jr.  .  1045 

Cooper,  Thomas  Sr.  .  1045 

Coote.  Rich.  IL  (1817-1872)  .  IMII 
Copeman,  Edward  (1809-1880)  915 
Copernicus  (147:^1543)  .  1154  il  3 
Copho  I  about  1110)  ,  .  262 
Copland,  James  (1791-1870)  .  915 
Cordo,  Simon  de  (died  1330)  .  309 
Cordus,  Euric.  (1486-1535)  369, 
Cordus,  Valer.  (1515-1644)  369,431 
Cornaro,  Luigi  (1467-1566)  .  114 
Cornarus,  Dio.  (about  1595)  376,  398 
Cornarus,  Janus  (Job.  Hagen- 

but,  1500-1558)  .  .  .312 
Cornax,  Matth.  (about  1550)  .  i21 
Cornil,  Andre  V.  (b.  1837)  904,  906 
Corra,  family  of  (a.  d.  8:i(C073)  221 
Corradi,  Alfonso  (born  1833)  .  811 
Corral  (18th  century)  .  .  653 
Corri^an,  Sir  D.  J.  (1802-1880)  914 
Cor tej  arena  y  Aldeo,  Franc,  de.  1087 
Corte,  Claudio  (about  1562)  .  435 
Cortenova,  Albert  of  ( 13th  cent.)  31 1 
Cortese,  Francesco  ( 1 80 1  - 1 883)  ]  041 
Cortese,  Isabella  (16th  century)  396 
Cortesi,  G.  B.  (1554-1636)  609,  512 
Corvin,  Andreas  (about  1597)  364 
Corvisart-Desmarets,  Jean  Nic. 

(1755-1821)  .  .  .  mil 
Cor\'isart,  Lucien  (1811-1882)  1M2 
Coschwitz,  Geo.  D.  (1679-1729) 

611,  6ai 

Cosmas  (3d  century)       .       .  181 

Costa,  Christobal  da  (16th  cent.)  .368 
Da  Costa,  J.  M.  (b.  18.33)  925,  1015 
Costanza  Calenda  (about  1425)  264 

Coste,  A  889 

Cothenius,  Christ.  And.  (1708- 

1789)         .       .       .       -  719 


Cotton.  Richanl  P.  (1820-1877)  1014 
Cotugno,  Domenico  (1736-1822) 

654.  655,  698 
Coulson,  William  (1802-1877)  1049 
Counsell,  George  (about  1762)  6 
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De  Courcelles,  C. 
Courty,  A.  H.  P. 


(about  1739) 
(1819-1886) 

907, 

Bart.  Auge 


Goutanceau,  G. 

(1775-18:^1) 
Coutouly.  R  V.  (about  1788)  . 
Covillard.  Jos.  (Couiilard,  about 

1633)  .... 
Oowan,  Charles  (1806-1868)  . 
Coward,  Wra.  (about  1695)  493 
Cowper,  William 

Cox,  Jos.  Mason 
Ooxe,  J.  Redman 


697 

im. 

892 

514 
912 

 ^  on 

(1666-1709) 

hia,  5^,  531 
(1762-1822)  m 
(1773-1864) 

711,  815,  923 
Craanen.  Theo.  van  ( 1 620-1 689)  494 
Crabbe,  George  (1754-1832)  lli2  IL  1 
Cragie,  David  (1793-1866)  .  9U 
Cramp,  Christ.  <' about  1786)  .694 
Crampton,  Sir  Ph.  (1777-1858)  11148 
Cranston.  John  (about  1663)  8Q9il  1 
Cranz,  Heinrich  Joh.  Nepomuk 

(1722-1799)  622,  684,  694,  121 
Cratevas  (b.  c.  70}  .  .  .  129 
Crato  von  Krafflheim,  Johann 

(1519-1586) 
Crawford.  Adair  (1749-1795) 
Crawford,  J.  (died  1841) 
Crawford.  John  (1746-1813) 
Credo,  Karl  S.  P.  (born  1819) 


Crusell,  Gustav  S.  (1810-1858)  iSfil 
Cruveilhier,  Edouard  .  .  8H4 
Cruveilhier,  Jean  (1791-1873)  824 
Ctcsias  (B.  c.  416)        .       .    39,  93 

I  Cube,  Joh.  voiTTalwut  1484)  .  3M 
Cullen,  William  (1712-1790)  .  tUii 
CuUerier,  Franyois  A\m6  Guil- 

laurae  (1782-1841)    .       .  2fi2 

'  Culpeper,  Nic.  (about  1681)   526  n.  1 


410 

9119 

m 

im 
311 


Crescentiis,  Pet.  de  (about  1250) 
Crescenzo,  Nic.  (about  1711)  500,  122 
Creus  ....  1IL12 
Crichton,  Sir  A.  (1763-1856)  713,9211 
Crinas  of  Marseilles  (about  a.  p. 

60)        .       .  150,  m 

Critchott,  G.  (1817-1882)  917,  lil4S 
Critobulus  (about  b.  c.  350)  iiii 
Critodemus  (about  b.  c.  330)  .  95 
Croce,  Giovanni  Andrea  della 

(about  1560)  .  .  .415 
Crocius,  Chr.  Fried.  (1623-1673) 

5ii6iL  4 

Crocker.  Henr}'  Radcliffe  .  919 
Crofl,  Sir  Rich,  (about  1819)  .  ISm 
Croll,  Oswald  (1560-1609)  .  394 
Cronstcdt,  A.  F.  (1722-1765)  .  599 
Crooke,  IL  (about  1631)  .  538 
Croone,  William  (about  1664)  493 
Crosby,  Dixi  (1801-1873)  .  1M2 
Cross."^  Francis  (about  1668)  .  49^ 
Crowther,  B.  (176.5-1840)  677,  920 
Criiger,  Simon  (1687-1760)  .  IHl 
Cruikshank,  Wm.  (1745-1800)  .  691 


Cumming  (about  1846) 
Cunier,  Flon-nt  (1812-1853)  . 
Curling.  Thos.  B.  (bom  1811; 
Curran,  John  0.  fI819-1847> 
Currie,  James  (1756-l?-05)  123. 
Currie,  William  (1756-1829)  . 
Curtis,  Alex.  C.  (about  1660)  . 
Curtis,  Edward 

Curtis,  Sir  John  II.  (about  1816) 
Curtius,  Matthew  (1474-1544) 
Curwen,  John  C.       .      .  . 
Curzio  (about  1752) 
Cusack,  James  W.  (1787-1861) 
Cuvier,  Baron  von  (1769-1831; 
Cydias  of  Mylasa  (b.  c.  250)  . 
Cyon,  Elie  von  (born  1843) 
Cyprian.  Abraham  (about  1690) 
Cyrillo.  Nic.  (about  1732) 
Czermak,  Joh.  Nepomuk  (1828- 
187H)       •       .      .  967. 
Czemy,  A'incenz  (born  1842) 


1012 

mh 

1048 
91f> 

11123 
815 
578 

llilfl 
211 
376 
928 
654 
214 
592 
125 

im 

525 


D. 


Dadd,  George  H. 


H)73 


IT 


494 

918 


Daelmans,  ^^gid.  (about  1694) 

Dalbv,  W.  B  

Dalechamps,  Jac.  (1513-1588) 
Dalhonde,  Lawr.  (alx>iit  1722) 
Dalmas,  J.  A.  A.  (17i<9-1844) 
Dalton,  John  (1766-1844)  677,  851 
Dalton,  John  C.  (1825-1889)  £52 
Daraianus  (3d  century)  .  -  181 
Damocrates.  S.  (about  a.  d.  26)  159 
Damoiseau,  IL  (about  1844)  .  KMo 
Damon,  Howard  F.  .  .  iiiil 
Dance,  Jean  B.  H.  (1797-1832)  im 
Daniel.  Chr.  Fr.  (1753-1798)  612,  105^ 
Danz.  Ferd.  George  (1761-1 79^^fi2 
Danzel,  August  F.  (born  1822)  K'72 
Daremberg,  Chas.  V.  (d.  1S"2>  2iil 
Dariot  ....  -  n05 
Dariot,  Claude  (1533-1594)  .  395 
Darlington,  Wm.  (1782-1863)  S44 
Darwin,  Chas.  (1758-1778)  I2iL  124 
Darwin,  C.  R.  (1809-1882)    841  il  1 
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Darwin,  K.  (1731-1802)  628,  842 
Darwin,  llobcrt  Waring  SAl  il  1 
Daubcnton.  L.  Jean  M.  (1716- 

17i*0)  .  .  .  652,  urn 
Davaine,  Casimir  Joseph  (1811- 

1882)  .  .  844,  IMA 
David,  Jean  Pierre  (1737-1784)  QQh 
Davicl,  Jacxiue8(l696-1762)  fifilL  783 
Duvies,  Herbert  (1818-1885)  .  lOlS 
Davies,  John  (about  1840)  .  012 
Davics,  Thomas  (about  1835)  . 
Davis,  David  (1777-1841)  .  WEil 
Davis,  John  Hall  (1811-1884)  um 
Davis,  Nath.  Smith  (born  1817)  025 
Davy,  Sir  H.  (1788-1829)  85L  lii^ 
Dawkcs,  Thomas  (about  1786)  fifil 
Dawud  el  Antaki  (died  1596)  23i 
Day,  William  U.  ...  0111 
Daza  Cliaeon,  D.  (1510-1596)  Am 

Dazan  1022 

Dcanc,  Edmund  (about  1626)  bAii 
Dease,  Wm.  (about  1780)      650.  6S7 

Decimius,  P  UD 

Dee,  Arthur  (1597-1651)  485  u.  2 
Dec,  John  (1527-1608)  iS5  il  2 
Deeping,  William  (about  1633)  57S 
Deisch,  Joh.  A.  (about  1753)  683  IL  1 
Dekker,  Friedrich  (1648-1730)  4M 
Delacroix  (18th  century)  .  fiiia' 
Delafield,  Ed.  (1794-1875)  929,  lillLt 

Delafield,  Francis     .       .      .  025 

Delaisse  (about  1753)  .  .  6M 
Delaportc,  Pierre  L.  (1773-1853)  IXm 
Delarotiue,  Jean  B.  (1787-1858)  ^ 
Delarue,  Franyois  (about  1820)  filiii 
Dcloau,  Nicolas  (1797-1862)  .  UM 
Delesscrt,  Benj.  .       .  844 

Deleurye,  F.  Anfje  (alx)ut  1770)  681 
Derlgado,  Ja«ro  ( 1830-1875)  .  1IU2 
Delius,  IL  F.  (1720-1791)  694,  106 
Delpech,  A.  L.  D.  (1  SI  8-1 880)  OOll 
Delpech,  J.  M.  (1777-1832)  .  103a 
Demachy,  Jean  F.  (1728-1803)  726 
Demanet,  M.J.  (1747-1831)  .  Ill 
Demarquay,  J.  N.  (1814-1875)  1030 
Demcaux  ....  1 038 
Demetrius  of  Apamea  (b.  c.  276)  124 
Demetrius  ofBithynia  (B.C.  250)  Lili 
Demetrius  Pepagomenos  (about 

1275^        .       .  21 1 

Demme,  Herm.  Sr.  (1803-1867)  106  * 
Demme,  Herm.  C.  (1831-1864)  1062 
Democedes  (b.  c.  525)  .  .  20 
Democritus  (b.  c.  494-404)      .  20 


P«?e. 


Demosthenes  Philalethes  (a.p.50)  Lili 
Demours,  Ant.  P.  (1762-1832)  66a 
Deraours.  Pierre  (1702-1795)  666,  700 
Dendv,  Waller  C.  (about  1827)  010 
Deneiix,  L.  C.  de  (1767-1846)  1086 
Denham,  John  (1804-1887)  -  1092 
Denis,  Jean  B.  (dieil  1704)  512,  Olii 
Dcnman,  Thomas  (1733-1815) 

655.  6fc6,  182 
Dennis,  Fred.  S.  .  .  H>rir> 
Denonvillicrs,    Charles  Pierre 

(1808-1872)  .  .  -  1039 
Denvan  (about  1681)  .  .  521 
Deoilatus,  C.  (about  1629)  .  ^ 
Depaul.J.A.H. (1811-1883)  711,1086 
Derbv,  llaskct  ....  930 
Derbv.  B.IL  ...  030 
Dcsault,  P.  Jos.  (1744-1795)  .  iilii 
Desbois  de   Rooherort,  Louis 

(died  1786)  .  .  .  m 
Dcscarlts,  IUmh-  (1 5!»6- 1 650)  .  4IH 
Dcscemet.  Jean  ( 1 732-1 81 0)  timL  100 
Deschnmps,  Jos.  Franyois  Louis 

(1740-1824)  .  .  .  H>32 
Deshaix-Gendron,  L.  F.  (about 

1770)  .  .  .  ■  (:r.6 
Desmarrcs,  Alphonse  .  .  OOii 
Desmarres,  L.  A.  (1810-1882J  .  'JOa 
Desormcaux.  A.  J.  .  .  1022 
Despars,  Jacques  (Jacobus  de 

Parlibus,  died  1465)  .  201 
Desperrieres.  Pois.  (18th  cent.)  650 
Des|)r('8,  Armand  (b.  1834)  90£L  lOfili 
Dcsprt^s,  Charles  D.  (1806-1860)  11124 
Dcsruelles,  IL  M.  J.  (ab.  Iiii6) 
Dessenius,  Bernh.  (1510-1574)  liOO 
Detmold,  William  (born  1808) 

105.5.  1060  iL  2 
Deusing.  Anton  (1612-1666)  .  404: 
Devcnlcr,  Hendrick  van  (1651- 

1724)  .  .  .  525,  688 
Devcrjiie,  Alph.  (1798-1879)  .  002 
Devergio,  M.  Nic.  (al)Out  1830)  88H 
Dcwces,  W.P.  (1768-1841)  92L  11104 
Dexter,  Aaron  (1750-1829)  .  810 
Diaz,  Francesco  (about  1575)  .  400 
Dick,  Mr.  (about  1825)  .  .  717 
Dickinson,  Rev.  J.  (1688-1747)  804 
Dickinson,  Wm.  IL  (born  1832)  021 
Dickson.  Sam.  H.  (1798-1872)  023 
Didav.  Paul  ....  002 
Diderot  (1713-1784)  .  .  506 
Dieflenbach.  J.  F.  (1794-1847)  1064 
Diego  del  Cobo  (15th  centurj)  3i)li 
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Dietnerbrocck,  Isbrand  van 

(160y-1674)      .       .      .  5iia 

Dieaterweg,  Alex.     .       .       .  994 

Dietl,  Jos.  (18U4-1878)        .  9lil 

Dieuches   LL5 

Dienlafoy,  Georo;e3  .  dOh 

D\^by,  SirKenelin  (1603-1665)  4^5 

Dilleniu3,  Job.  Jac.  (1687-1747)  528 
Dimsdale,  Thomas  (1712-1800) 

709,  723,  152 

Dinus  (14th  century)    .  ^11 
Diodes  of  Carystus  (b.  c.  35«0 

115.  mil 

Diogenes,  (b.  c.  400-330)        .  ai 
Diogenes  of  Apollouia  (b.  c.  550- 

460 >  .       .       .       .  114 

Dionis,  Pierre  (died  1718)  j 
55,  514,  515.  537,  655 
Dionysius  (1st  century)  .  .  145 
Dionysius  "the  Humpbacked"  .  115 
Dioscorides  (a.  d.  4t>-90).  .  IM 
Dioscorides  Phacas  (about  b.  o. 

40]  125 

Dioxippus  of  Cos  (b.  c.  510}  100^  114 
Dippel,  Jos.  Conr.  (1672-173*)  4115 
Oirlewans:,  Paul  (about  1549)  .  4111 
D.sdier.  Henri  F.  H  70S- 1 781)  TM 
Dittel,  Leopold  (b.  1815)  1058,  lllI2 
Dittrich,  O.  L.  (1815-1859)  .  LLH 
Divci-sus,  Petrus  Salius  (Salio 

Di verso,  about  15S0)  .  illi 
Dimscli.  Procop  (1696-1765)  .  59-5 
Oix,  John  (about  1841)  .  .  1129 
Dlauhv.  J.  (about  1850)  .  iili4 
Dobell',  Horace  B.  .  .  .  1014 
Dobson.  Matthew  (about  1775)  651 
Dockenbupj:.  IL  v.  (15tli  cent.)  307 
Dodart,  Den  vs  ( 1 6  U- 1 707)  .  bill 
Dodon:eus.  Rembertus  (Doclo«"n3, 

1517-1536)  .  .  am  4111 
Doemling.  J.  Jos.  (1771-1803)  865 
Dwveron.  W.  van  (1730-1783)  |i9a 
Dohrn.  Rudolph  (born  183(;)  .  mSl 
Dol  ius,  Joh.  f  1651-1707)  .  4115 
Dollr.'au,  IL  F.  (1831-1877)  .  m4Q 
Di)llini?or.  Ignaz  ri  770- 1841)    .  931 


Dollond.  John  (1706-1761 )  598,  853 
Drnnling.  Joh.  J.  (1771-1803)  931 
Donate    d'Altomarc,  Anlonio 

( 150^-1 5»J6)  .  .  ■  376 
Donato,  .Marcello  (tl  about  1600)  4M 
Donatus  (a.  il  581 )  247  5 

Donatus.  Joh.  B.  (nlxnit  15H0)  398 
Dondci-s  Frans  C.  (1818-1889)  11115 
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Dondis,  Giac.  de  (b.  1298)     308j  I2fl 
Dondis,  Giov.  de  (about  1380)  'm 
Donne,  A.  (1 801-1878)  901,  904, 1004 
Donne,  Maria  della  (18th  cent.) 
Donnolo  the  Phvsician  (about 

94())  .  *  .  .  2iiL>  iL  1 
Donzeliini,  Gius.  (aliout  1707)  alM) 
Dor,  Henri  .       .  1U74 

Diiring,  Michael  (d.  D;44)  396,54^ 
Dorn,  Gerhard  (about  1580)  .  313 
Dorscv,  John  Syng  (178H-1818)  IMl 
Double,  F.  Joseph  (1777-1842)  m 
Douglas,  James  (1675-1742) 

676,  mL  m 

Douglas,  John  t  about  1737)  656,  filii 
Douglass.  William  (dieii  1752)  m 
Dover,  Thomas  (riled  1741)  .  652 
Dowse,  Thomas  iStretch  .  {il£i 
Drachmann,  A.  G.  (born  1810)  im 
Draco  (B.  c.  3502  .  lOO  ,  113 
Drake.  Daniel  (1785-1852)  .  S24 
Drako.  Roger  (about  1645)  .  531 
Le  Dran,  Henri  F.  (16^^5-1770)  6l3 
Draper,  John  W.  (1811-18ti2) 

Dni|)er.  William  IL  .  .  225 
Divbbol,  Cornelis  (1572-16:34)  iM 
Drelincourt.  C.  ( 1 633-1697)   496,  jliii 

Drescher.  K  266 

Drinkwaler,  Mr.  (1668-1728)  522.  6^7 
Drivere.  Joremias  (Thriverius 

Brachelius,  dietl  1554)      .  :>Tt« 

Dron  902 

Drummond.  Adam  (about  1715)  aM 
Dryamler.  Joh.  (Kic-hmann,  died 

1560)  .  .  .  .  425 
Dst  hemi,  Ebn  (12th  centurv)  .  231 
Dubini.  Angelo  (al»out  IJ-SS)  .  I*ii2 
Dubois.  Ant.  (1756-1837)  103J.  imi 
Dubois,  K.  (died  1877)  .  .  lllS6 
Dubois,  Fivderic  (b.  1799;  8h2.  b22 
Dubois,  J.  (Sylvius.  1478-1555)  424 
Du  Bois-Revmond.  E.  (b.  KSlb)  tiM 
Duljois,  Paul  (1795-1871)  .  UK«^6 
Dubreuilhe  ....  Ilii6 
Ducheck,  Adalb.  v.  ( 1 824- 1 8r  2)  ^ 
Duchcnnc  de  Boulogne,  G.  IL 

(1806-1875)  !  .  .  Mi 
Duehenne-Duparc,  L.  V.  (alwut 

1859)  ....  962 
Duclos.  S.  C.  (alx)ut  1675)  .  121 
Duddell,  Benedict  (about  1733) 

lilL 

Dudley,  Benj.  W.  ( 1785-1 870 1  Uihl 
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Dufav,  Charles  Franyois  de  C. 

? 1698- 1739)  .  .  .  598 
Dufour,  Vitalis  (died  1327)  .  281 
Duaon,  William  (died  1859)  911 
Dugf-s,  Antoine  (1798-1838)  .  .  ML 
Duhainel  du  iMonyeau,  Henri  L. 

(1700-1782)  .  .  ■  665 
Duhrin^,  Tjouis  A.  .  222 
Dujarcliii  Beaumetz,  Qeorges 

(born  1833)  .  .  .  1)03 
Dujardin.  Felix  (1801-1860)  .  liilM 
Diilaurens.  Andre  (1558-1609)  416 
Dumas,  Cliarles  L.  (1765-1813)  t»27 
Dumas,  Jean  Bapt.  (1800-1884)  aSO 
Dumc^riK  Andrei  Marie  Constant 

(1774-1860)  .  .  .  11134 
Durareicher,  Joli.  Heinrich  von 

(1815-1880)   .  .  mi2 

Dun,  Sir  Patrick  (1642-1713)  .  54fi 
Duncan,  Daniel  (1649-1735)  .  493 
Duncan,  J.  Maltbews  .  .  lO'.M) 
Dungliaon,  Richard  J.  .  924 

Dunglison,  Roblev  (1798-1869)  924 
Diinlap.  Alexandi»r  .  .  1097 
Duno,  Tadileo  (Dunns,  1523- 

1613)  m  407,  421 

Diiparcque,  Fred,  (about  183S) 

901,  lilMfi 
Dupliiv.  Simon  Emmanuel  (born 

1836)       .       .      .    90 1,  m39 

Dupont  ma 

Dupre  (about  1823)  .  .  899 
Diipuv,  John  (died  1745)  .  818 
Dupuytren.  Giiil.  (1777-1835)  11133 
Durand-Fai-del.   Ch.  L.  Max. 

(about  1873)        .        90U  903  1 
Durand  de  Gros    .       .       .  ?)().'» 
Durande,  Jean  Fr.  (about  1770)  I2Q 

Durante  1041 

Duretus,    Ludovicus  (Duret, 

1527-1586)  .  .  372,  398 
Oiiret,  Pierre  (1745-1825)  .  11133 
Durham,  Arthur  Edward  .  .  1044 
Durham.  Samuel  (about  1685)  546 
Durkee,  Silas  .  .  .  .  927 
Duroziez  ....  1013 
Du8^;h.  Theodor  v.  (born  1824)  100.^ 
Du8('%  (about  1734)  .  .  .  680 
Dusieu.  Ch.os.  F.  (1737-1769)  615 
Dulrochet.  M.  IL  (1776-1847)  848 
Duval,  Vincent  (1796-1876)  .  ISm 
Duvernev,  Jos.  Guichard  (1648- 
1730)  .  .  514 
DzoDdi,  Carl  IL  (1770-1835)    .  lllfil 
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Earle,  Henry  (1789-1838)  909,  1046 
Earle,  Sir  J.  (1755-1817)  676^  IMii 
Earle,  Pliny  (born  1809)  .  .  928 
Eaton,  Amos  (1776-1842)  .  hi4 
Eberhard,  Job.  P.  (1727-1779)  615 
Eberle,  John  (1 788-1  i»38)  .  923 
Ebn  Uobal  Muhaddib  ed  Din 

(1117-1203)      .  .  234 

Ebn  Koschd,  vid.  Avcrro^s. 
Ebetein,  Wilhelm  (born  1836)  995 
Echth,  Job.  (1515-1544)  .       .  AM 
Eckstrom,  Carl  J.  af  (1793-?)  1076 

Edis,  Dr  1000 

Ehrenberg,  Chr.  G.  (1795-1876) 

845,  um 

Ehrenritter  (about  1775)  .  606 
Ehrhard,  Job.  Benj.  (1766-1827)  m 
Ehrhart,  Jodocus  (1740-1808)  685 
Ehrlich.  Paul  (born  1854)  .  11109 
Ehrmann,  Joh.  C.  (1710-1790)  Gii3 
Ehrmann,  Joh.  C.  (1749-1827)  613 
Ehrmann,  Joh.  F.  (1739-1794)  dfc3 
Ehrmann,  K.  IL  (1792-1878)  1039 
Eicb>Uidt,  K.  F.  (born  1816)  844, 1004 
Eisenmann,  Gottf.  (1795-1867)  241 
ElaphoB  (about  b.  c.  550)        .  IM 

Elfinger,  A  96^^ 

Eli  (about  1720)  .  .  .  ti6I 
Eller,  Joh.  Theodor  (1689-1760) 

608.  669,  719 
Ellinger.  Andreas  (died  1582)  .  31!ii 
Elliot.  George  T.  (died  1871)  .  1096 
Elliot,  John  (1747-1787)  .  121 
Elliot,  Robert  (about  1705)  736,  141 
Elliott.  Stephen  (1771-1830)  .  844 
EUiotson,  John  (1788-1868) 

632,  882,  912 
Ellis,  Edward  .  .  .  .  910 
Ellis,  William  (died  1785)  .  618 
Ellis,  Sir  Wm.  C.  (about  1838)  920 
Elsasser,  Joh.  Ad.  (1784-?)  Ill  il  1 
Elsberg,  Louis  (1837-1885)  .  926 
Elsholz,  Joh.S.  (162:^1688)  517,  IM 
Eisner,  Chr.  Fr.  (1749-1820)  618,  £54 
Eluehasora  Elimithar,  vid.  Ebn 

Botlan  .  .  .  ■  234 
Ely.  John  (1737-1800)  .  Sii2 
Elvot.  SirThos.  (about  1534)  413,114 
Eraerich,  Franz  (about  1552)  .  398 
Emiliani,  (about  1815)  .  87L  1011 
Emmerez,  Paul  (died  1690)  .  ^ 
Emmert,  Carl  (bom  1813)  .  1072 
Emmet,  T.  Addis     .       .      .  IMl 
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Einpedocles  (b.  c.  504-443)  .  Hii 
Kmllicher,  S.  L.  (1804-1849)  84Ii 
Engel,  Jos.  (born  1«1(J)  .  2^ 
Ennemoser,  J.  ( 1787-1  S.H)  631,  QM. 
Ennius   Meccius   (about  a.  d. 

150)  .       .       .       .  168 

Ent,  George  (1604-1689)  .      .  5ai 

Enz  91J1 

Enzcl,  Christopher  (Encelius)  3111 
Epicharraus  of  Cos  (about  B.  c. 

250)   13Q 

Epicurus  (B.  0.  341-270)         .  IM 

Epkens  m21i 

Erasistratus  (about  b.  o.  340- 

280)  .  .  .  121-123 
Erastus,  Thos.  (1523-1583)  376,  396 
Erb,  Wm.  IL  (bom  1840)  .  9M 
Erhard,  Julius  (1827-1873)  .  m21 
Erichsen,  John  Eric  .  921,  11142 
Erlach,  C  L.  von  (1821-1886)  IMR 
Erxlcben,   Dorothea    Christine  I 

(died  1762)  .  .  Ilfi  n.  1 
Erxleben,  Joh.  Christ  Polycarp 

(1744-1777)  .  .  -  718 
Eschenbach,  Christ  EbrenfVied 

(1712-1788)  .  .  .  IM 
Eschenmayer,  Karl  Aug.  (1768- 

1852)  .  .  631,  865.  936 
D'Escherny,  D.  (about  1760)  .  fiali 
d'Eslon  (about  17feO)  .  6311 

Esmarch,  Fried,  (bom  1823)  .  miiS 
Espanet,  Alexis  .      .  8S0 

D  Espine,  Jacob  Marc  (1806- 

1860)  .  .  .  899,  mi 
D'Espine,  J.  H.  A.  .  .  9111 
Esquirol,  J.  E.  D.  (1772-1840)  112 
Esser  (about  1826)  .      .  Uim 

Estienne,   Charles  (Stepbanus, 

1503-1564)  .  .  427 
Estlaender.  Jac.  A.  (1831-1881)  llilii 
Etheridge,  George  (about  1580)  413 
Ettmiill'cr,  M.  (1644-1683)  495.  521 
Euclides  (about  a.  c.  400)  .  91 
Eudemus  (e.  c.  15)  .  .  .  142 
Eudemus  the  Anatomist  (b.  c. 

2'.H))  m 

Eudemus  of  Rhodes  (b.  c.  260)  LIB 
Kudoxus  of  Cnidos  (b.  c.  408- 

355)         .       .       .       93.  1 1 4 

Euelpidos  (about  A.  D.  54)       .  IM 

Kurlpistus  (1st  cent  B.  c.  ?)     .  126 

lMiK>r,  Leonhard  (1707-1783)  .  59S 

Kmnolus  of  Thebes       century)  191 

Euphorbus  (about  B.  c.  40)      .  139, 


Ihhst 
lilii 
1055 
1054 

IS3 


Eurvphon  of  Cnidos  (about  B.C. 

^4n0)  .       .       .  ^ 

Eusstucchi,  Bart,  (died  1574) 
Eutychus  . 
Evans.  Thomas  W.  . 
Evjinson.  Rich.  T.  (about  1836) 
Eve,  Duncan  .... 
Eve,  Paul  F.  (1806-1877)  . 
Eyerell  (bora  1740) 
Kysenbarth,  J.  A.  (1661-1727) 

P. 

Fabbri  H>S7 

Fabre-Palaprat  (about  1828)  .  1087 
Fabre,  Pierre  Ant  (about  1770)  6M 
Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  IL 

(1537-1619)  .  415,  421,  428 
Fabricius,  Heinr.  (d.  1612)  5fili  n.  4 
Fabricius,  Phil.  C.  (1714-1774)  IM 
Fabriz,  Wilhelm  (Fabry,  Fabri- 
cius Hildanus.  1560-1634)  hlSk 
Fagge.  C.  IL  (18:^8-1883)  919,  921 
Fahrenheit,  G.  D.  (1690-1740)  aaa 
De  la  Faille,  J.  B.  (bom  1822)  11198 
Fakr  ed-Din  el  Razi  (1149-1210)  234 
Falconer  Wm.  (about  1781)  715, 123 
Falconet,  NoiU  (1644-1734)  .  4M 
Falcutius.  Nicholas  (died  1412)  291 
Falkner,  Thomas  (1710-1780)  .  698 
Falloppio,  Gabriele  (Fallopius, 

1523-1562)  .  .  415.  427 
Fallot,  Salomon  L.  (1783-1873)  lliI6 
Fantoni,  G.  Batt  (1675-1758)  698 
Faraday,  Michael  (1791-1867)  851 
Fame.  Margherita  .  .  IIS  il  1 
Farr,  Samuel  (1741-1795)  .  7M 
Farr,  William  (1807-1883)  .  ILifi 
Farre,  John  R.  (1774-1862)  .  1112 
Fauchard,  Pierre  (died  1761)  666 
Faure,  Jean  F.  (1701-1785)  .  656 
Faust  Bernh.  Chr.  (1755-1842)  611 
Fauvel.  S.  A.  (1813-1884)  905,  11113 
Favre.  Jean  P.  (about  1656)     .  4M 

Faye.  Frans  C  Hm 

Dc  la  Faye.  George  (1699-1 781 )  664 
Fehleisen.  Friedrich  (bom  1854)  ^^44 
Fehr.  Joh.  M.  (1610-1688)  .  544 
Felix.  .Ch.  Fr.  (died  1703)  512  n.  I 
Feltmann  (17th  centurv)  hAl 
Fergusson.  Sir  W.  (1808-1877) 

1021.  um 

Femel.  Jean  (1497-1658)  4iiii.  432 
Ferragius    (Ferraguth,  l.'^th 

century)     .       .       .    265. 285 


Ferrari  de  Gradi,  M.  (d.  1472)  2k 
Ferraro,Doraenico  (about  1780)  fiHiJ 
Ferrein,  Ant.  (Itiy3-1769)  501^  fifili 
Ferri,  Alf.  (b.  about  1500)  415,  ill 
Ferriar,  John  (17U3-1815)  .  Ilii 
Ferro,  Pasc.  Jos.  (1753-1809) 

«>22.  657,  no 
Ferrus,  G.  M.  A.  (1784-1863) 

901.  im 
Fcuchtersleben,  Ernat  v.  (1806- 

1849)  .  .  .  .  !)69 
Feuerbach,  Ludw.  (1804-1872)  Ml 
lie  Fevre,  Nic.  (about  1^60)  5fi6  il  3 
Fichte,  J.G.  (17C2-1814)  .  840 
Ficinus,  Mars.  (1433-1499)  .  290 
Fidelis,  Fortunatus  (Fedeli, 

1550-1630)         .         408j  433 
Fieber,  Friedrich  (1836-1883)  .   JifiS  j 
Filkin  (about  1762)         .       .    ii24 , 
Finke,  L.  L.  (1747-1828)         .    gfil  | 
Fioravanti,  L.  (about  1564)      .    396 1 
Firman,  Giles  (about  1634)    579,  55!  | 
Fischer,  Hermann  (born  1831)  1073 
Fischer,  Job.  Nep.  (1787-1847)  9ii8 
Fisk,  John  (about  1637)       579,  584 
Fisoiiel,  Miljavila  v  (18th  cent)    ti3a  1 
Flajani,  Gius.  (1741-1808)      .  fifil 
Flamant,  R.  P.  (1762-1832)     .  UiSfi 
Flandrin,  Pierre  (1752-1796)    .  HI 
Flarer,  Francesco  (about  1828)  IMl 
Flaubert,  Achillea  078^1846)  11138 
FltMschmann,  L.  (1840-1878)  877^  969 
Flemming,  Paul  (died  1640)  566  n.  4 
Flemyng,  Nic.  M.  (about  1740)  615 
Flesselle,  Philippe  de  (d.  1562)  415 
Floury  (about  1763)        .       .  182 
Fleury,  J.  A.  (1758-1835)       .  1033 
Fleury,  L.  J.  D.  (died  1872)     .  IQM 
Flint,  Austin  Jr.    .      .       978  n.  1 
Flint,  Austin  Sr.  (1812-1886)  IMS 
Flourens,  P.  (1794-1867)        .  9fi3 
Floyer,  J.  (1649-1734)   403,  546,  722 
Fludd,   Robert  (de  Fluctibus, 

1574-1637)  ...  395 
Fliiguss,  Gregorius  (Fleugaus, 

about  1518)  .  .  .  41fi 
Foderc'',    Francois  Emmanuel 

(1764-1835)  .  .  657.  888 
Foi5sius,  A.  (Foes,  1528-1595)  372 
Foglia,Giov.  Ant.  (about  1620)  5M) 
Foissac,  M.  (about  1825)  .  .  632 
Foissac,  P.  ....  [HMi 
Foil,  C.  (Folli,  Folius,  b.  1615)  alill 
FoUius,  Jacob  (17th  cent.)    566  4 
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FoUin,  Frany.  A.  E.  (1823-1867) 

1020.  1039 

Folsom,  Chas.  ¥.  ,  ,  ,  ^ 
Fond,  de  la  (about  1843)  .  .  895 
Fonseca,  Rodriguez  da  (d.  1622)  408 
Fonssagrives,  J.  B.  (bom  1823) 

906,  1D22 

Fontina,  Felice  (1730-18(»5)  .  ^ 
Foutanus,  Nicholas  (Fonteyn, 

about  1642)  .  .  .  5J7 
Foot,  Jesse  (1750-1820)  .  .  656 
Forbes,  Sir  John  (1787-1861) 

-  --6<i2,  911  1014 
Ford,  E.  (about  1794)  655,  till,  182 
Fordyce,  George  (1736-1802)  .  651 
Fordyce,  William  (1724-1792)  .  651 
Foreest,    Pieter   van  (Petrus 

Forestus,  1 522-1597)  398,  411 
Fonret,  C.  P.  (1800-1861)  .  900 
Formad,  IL  F.  ...  1010 
Forman,  S.  (1552-1614)  iSii  n.  2 
Formey,  J.  L.  (1766-1823)  .  647 
Forster,  Thomas  (1790-1845)  .  883 
Fossati,  Giov.   Ant.  Lorenzo 

(1786-1874)  .  .870,  883 
Foster,  Balthazar  .  .  1024 
Fothergill,  A.  (about  1795)  Ifil  il  1 
Fothergill,  John  (1712-1780) 

651  655  719  739 
Fothergill,  S.  (about  1804)  '  655!  922 
Foubert,  Pierre  (1696-1766)  .  655 
Foucault,  h6on  (about  1846)  .  904 
Foucher,  J^mile  (1823-1867)  .  11139 
Fouillioy,lx)ui8M.  (1790-1848)  1038 
Fouquet,  Henri  (1727-1806)  .  625 
Fouquicr,  Pierre  Eloi  (1776- 

1850)  .  .  638, 888,  8113 
Fourcroy,  A.  F.  (1755-1809)  597,  6113 
«Four  Masters",  the  (about  1 270)  300 
Fournet  .  .  .  899,  1013 
Fournier,  Alfred  .  .  .  902 
Foville,  Achille  (1799-1878)  .  203 
Fowler,  Lorenzo  Niles  (b.  1811)  S^Z 
Fowler,  Orson  Squire  (b.  1809)  mL 
Fowler,  Thomas  (1736-1801)  .  72ii 
Fov,  Franvois  (1793-1867)       .  9M 

Fox,  G.  H  921 

Fox,  Tilbury  (1836-1879)  .  919 
Fracassati,  Carlo  (about  1665)  512 
Fracassini,  Ant.  (1709-1777)  .  500 
Fracastori,  Gir.  (1483-1563)  399,  401 
Fragoso,  Juan  (about  1570)  .  41ii 
Francesco  of  Piedmont  (about 

1330)        .      ,  ■  288 
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FranciQi,  H.  (about  1607)  .  543 
Francis,  Joha  W.  (1789-1861) 

923.  93(>,  Um. 
Francis,  Thomas  (about  1570)  il3 
Francke,  Aug.  IL  (166:^1727)  5aa 
Franco,  Pierre  (about  1560) 

402,403j  1022 
Frank,  Franz  (19th  century)  .  QM 
Frank,  Joh.  Peter  (1745-1821) 

6i8,e^7M 
Frank,  Joseph  (1771-1841)  .  63H 
Frank,  Ludwig  (19th  century)  !i38 
Frank  von  Frankenau.  Georg 

(about  1679)  .  .  .  485 
Franke,  Fried,  (diet?  1859)  .  m3 
Friinkel,  Bernhard  (born  1836)  11121 
Frankenhiiuser  .  .  .  10H4 
Franklin,  Benj.  (1706-1790)  .  528 
Franseri,  Antonio  (18th  cent.)  QhA 
Frari,  M.  C.  (about  1844)  .  ■  10H7 
Fraunhofer.  Jos.  v.  (1787-1826)  ML 
Frazer,  William  .  .  -  919 
Fredault       .       ...  ML 

Frederick  II  aiQ 

Freind.  John  (1675-1728)  494,  tial 
Freitag,  Joh.  (1581-1641)  .  4S!i 
Prerichs,  F.  Th.  v.  (1819-1885)  91111 
Freund,  Wilh.  A.  (born  1833)  IMA 
Frevtag,  Johann  (about  1690)  all 
Frick/George  (1793-1870)  929,  111511 
Fricko,  J.  L.  G.  (1790-1842)  .  UlM 
Frie^i,  G.  Albrecht  (1736-1773)  tiSa 
Fried,  J.  J.  (1689-1769)  683,  779, 
Friedlaender.  Carl  (born  1847)  844 
Friedreich.  Victor  (1825-1882)  294 
Friedrich,  Inaac  (1388>  .  .  I£LZ 
Fries,  El.  Magnus  (1794-1878)  845 
Fritsch,  Heinrich  (born  1844)  .  1083 
Fritz.  Ignaz  F.  (1778-1841)  957,  IMS 
Froriep,  Friedrich  Ludwig  von 

(1779-1847)  .  1029,  1080 
Fuchs,  C.  a  (1803-1855)  .  94fi 
Fuchs,  Krnst  (bom  1851)  968,  l(t74 
Fuchs.  L.  ( 1 501  -1 566)  369,  372,  429 
Fugger,  Sig.  von  (about  1510)  3IZ 
Fuller,  Francis  (about  1704)  .  115 
Fuller,  M.  (about  1640)  579,  5E1  n.  1 
Fuller,  Samuel  (died  1633)  .  512 
Fuller.  Thos.  (1654~1734>  805  il  1 
Fulton,  Robert  (1765-1815)  .  52a 
Fiirstenheira.  Ernst  (born  18*^6)  1022 
Fiisz,  Margarethe  (1555-1625)  524 
Fyens,  Johann  (died  1585)  .  411 
Fyens,  Thos.  (1567-1631)     398.  411 
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Gaal,  Gustav  V.  (bom  1818)  . 
Galwlshofer,  W.  (about  1600)  . 
Gaddesden,  John  (about  1305) 

Galfard  

Gafiki,  Abu  Jafer  el  (d.  1075) 
Gag€<  William  (about  1630)  . 

Gairal  

Gairdner.  \Vm.  T.  (bom  1824) 
Gains  (about  a.  d.  54} 
Galabin,  Alf.  L.       .       .  . 
Galhiati,  Gennaro  (1776-1848) 
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Gale,  Benjamin  (1715-1790) 
Gale,  Thos.  (1507-1586) 
Galen  (a.  d.  131-201  or  210}  16R-176 

6£ 


r,73 
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4£2 
HRl 

mi 

482 
52S 
711 
221 
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Galeotti,  P.  Urb.  (about  1787) 
GaK'S,  Jean  C.  (1783-1854) 
Galette,  Joh.  Fr.  (18th  cent.) 
Galezowski,  Xaver  (Ijorn  1832) 
Galilei,  Galileo  (1564-1642) 
Gall,  Franz  Jos.  (1757-1828) 
Gallanl,  T.       .       .  . 
Galli.  Antonio  (18th  century) 
Gallois,  Ahh6  (about  1665) 
Galvani,  Luigi  A.  (1737-1798) 
Gamgee,  John  . 
(Janivet.  Jacob  (about  1418) 
(Jantt.  Dr.  (about  1801) 
Garancicros,  Theophilus  de  (about 

1 647 )  .  .  .  5111  n.  1 
Garbo.  Dinus  a  (14th  centurj)  2Sa 
GarlK).  Thomas  u  (died  1370)  .  2Sa 
Garcia  del  Huerto  (da  Ilorta,  ab 

Hort<»,  about  1563)  .  .  3fi8 
Garcia,  Manuel  (alx)ut  1855)  .  1021 
Ganlane.  J.  J.  (about  1776)  656,  lOI 
Gardiner,  John  (about  1792)  .  fi5li 
Gardien,  Claude  M.  (1767-1838)  LQM 
Garengcot,  Rene  Croissant  Jac- 
ques (1688-1759)  .  663,  700 
Gai^lius  Martialis  (a.  d.  220- 

240)       ...       1^.  121 

•2:;o 


Garib  ben  Said  (about  830-930) 
Gariopontus  (about  1050 ) 
DeGarsau It  (about  1755)         .  IH 
Garth,  Sir  S.  (1660-1719)      1112  il  1 
Gartshore,  Maxwell  (1732-1812) 
Gaspard,    Marie    H-  Beroani 

(1788-1871)  .  899.11)04 
Gassendi,  Pierre  (1592-1655)  .  5211 
Gasser.  Lorenz  (about  1750)  69ii 
Gassner.  Joseph  (1727-1779)  .  601 
Gataker.  Thomas  (about  1761)  fill 
Gattenhof,  G.  M.  (1722-1788)  624 
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Gatti,  Angelo  (about  1765)  .  7M 
Gaub,  Hier.  D.  ( 1705-1780)  607,  im 
Gaultier  de  Claubry,  C.  E.  S. 

(1785-1855)  ...  906 
Gauthier,  Job.  L.  (about  1793)  GM 
Gavarrot,  Jul.  (about  1842)  896^  8^8 
Gav-Lusaac  (1778-1850)       .  B5Q 
Gaza,  Theodorus  (died  1478)    .  2SA 
Geher  (alioiit  a.  d.  750)        .  2:15 
Geddings,  Eli  (1799-1878)       .  11154 
Gehcma,  J.  A.  (about  1690)  494,  511  j 
Gehler,  J.  C.  ( 17:^2-1796)      «55,  fiS5  ! 
Geigel,  Alois  (1829-1877)     96(2,  i 
Geiger,  Mai.  (al)out  1650)     509^  5tii> 
GeiUe  de  St.   Legcr,  Charles 

(18th  century)  .  .  -  694 
Gelraann,  Georg  (about  1652)  511 
Gel8ton,  Samuel  (about  1764)  802 
Gemini,  Thos.  (about  1559)  429  n.  2 
Gemusieus,  Hieronvraus  (Gesch- 

mau8,  died  1543)  .  .  212 
Gendrie  d' Angers  (about  1650)  541 
Gendrin,  M.  Aug.  Nic.  (about 

1840)  .  .  895, 899,  lOn 
Gendron,  Louis  Flor.  Deshaix 

(about  1770)  .  .  .  666 
Genga,  Bernardino  (about  1672)  512 
GensQul,  Joseph  (1797-1858)  .  1039 
Gentilis  del  Fuligno  (d.  1318)  2H8 
Geoffroy,  Claude  J.  ( 1 686-1752)  1211 
Geoffroy,    Etienne  Franyois 

(1672-1731)  .  .  723, 726 
Gerarde,  John  ( 1 545 - 1 607 )  43ii  il  1 
Gerardus  a  Solo  (1320)  .  2fi9 

Gerbert  (died  1003)  .  .  219 
Gerdy,  Pierre  Nic:(l  797-1 856)  lfl3I 
Gerhard  ofCremona  (11 14-1 187)  285 
Gerhard,  W.W.(1809-1872)  925,  1015 

Gerhanit,  C  124 

Gerhardt,  K.  Ab.  (1738-1821)  694 
Gerhardt,  Karl  C.  A.  J.  (b.  1833)  ' 

966.  995.  1018,  IMS 
Germann,  H.  F.  (1820-1878)  Ill9  il  1 
Geromini,  F.  Gius.  (1792-1850)  870 
Gersdorf,  Hans  v.  (about  1517)  41B 
Gerster.  Arpad  G.  .  .  .  1 055 
Gervais.  Paul  (1816-1879)       .  852 

Gervis,  Dr  1 090 

Gesellius  Iiil3 

Gesner,  C.  (1516-1565)  3ia  376,  AM 
Gesschpr,  David  v.  (died  1810)  iiI8 
Geuus,  Matth  van  (1735-1817)  694 
Gianozzi,  Thos.  (16th  century)  364 
Gibb,  Sir  Geo.  D.  (1821-1876)  91fi 
71 
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413 
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1052 
995 
687 
234 
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267 

11133 
370 

11)36 
11194 


Gibbes,  Robert  W.  (1809-1866)  632 
Gibert,  Camille  M.  (1797-1866)  9112 
Gibson,  Benjamin  (1774-1812)  911 
Gibson,  Mr.  (about  1765) 
Gibson,  Joseph  (about  1726)  . 
Gibsou,  Thomas  (died  1562)  . 
Gibson,  Thomas  (about  1684)  . 
Gibson,  William  (1784-1868)  . 
Gietl,  Franz  Xaver  (born  1803) 
Giffard,  William  (about  1730)  . 
Gijat  el  Geith  (about  1335) 
Gil,  Francisco  (about  1784)  653 
Gilbert  of  England  (Gilbertus 

Anglicus,  about  1290) 
Gilbert,  N.  P.  (1751-1814) 
Gilbert,  William  (1540-1603)  . 

Gillard  

Gilman,  C.  R.  (1802-^1865) 
Gimbernat,  Ant.  de  (about  1790) 

667,  imi 

Gintrac,  Elie  (1791-1877)  .  9M 
Gintrac,  J.  M.  IL  (1820-1878)  903 
Giovann,  di  Roman!  (about  1620)  414 
Girald^s,  Joachim  (1808-1875)  1040 
Girartl,  Gaspaid  (1754-1830)  .  Ill 
Girard  de  Villars,  L.  (18th  cent.)  6114 
Girardi,  Mich.  (1731-1797)  .  69H 
Giraud,  Bruno  (died  1811)  .  11^2 
Giraud  Teulon,   M^rc  Antoine 

(born  1816)  .  .  .  905 
Giraudeau  de  St.  Gcrvais,  Jean 

(1802-1861)  .  .  .  902 
Girault,  Jean  (16th  century)  .  416 
Girtanner,  Christ.  (1760-1800) 

633,  0:^8,  6511 
Glaser,  Job.  R  (1629-1675)  .  &41i 
Glauber,  Job.  Rud.  (1604-1688)  480 
Glttucias  (B.  c.  260}  .  95j  12S 
Glisson,  Francis  (1597-1677) 

610.  532,  536,  53S 
Glover,  John  (about  1660)  .  5H1 
Giuck,  Th.  .  .  .  10f^9  IL  1 
Gmehn,  Eberhard  (1753-1809)  631 
Gmelin,  Ferd.  Gottl.  von  (1782- 
1848)     .      .       .  878, 


941 
121 
1110 

495 


Gmelin.  Job.  Fried.  (1748-1804) 
Gnosidicus  (6th  ccnturv  b.  c.)  93 
Goekel.  Eberhard  (born  163«) 
Goclenius,  Rud.  (1572-1621)  486.  HA 
Goddard,  J.  (1617-1674)  541  n.  1 
Goelicke,  A.  O.  (1671-1744)  611^  mi 
Goethe  (1749-1832)  .  .  842 
Gohl,  Job.  Dan.  (Ursinus  Wabr- 

mund,  1675-1731)    .    611^  161 
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Gohory,  Jacques  (Leo  Suavius, 

diedl57G)  .  .  .  395 
Goiffon,  Jean  B.  (1058-1730)  510 
Goldsmith,  Oliv.  (1728-1774)  762  il  1 
Golis,  Anton  L.  (1765-1827)  .  65li 
Go-raei-8chan  (a.  D.  1000)  .  53 
Gooch,  Benjamin  (died  1780)  .  (jlA 
Gooch,  Robert  (1784-1830)  .  lom 
Good,  John  Mason  (1764-1827)  QM 
Goodell,  William  .  .  .  1(>!>7 
Goodoums,  Wra.  (about  1611)  ild 
Goodsir,  IL  D.  S.  (about  1845) 

916,  IMl 
Goodsir,  John  (1814-1867) 

844,  016,  1004 
Goodwin,  Lyde  (died  18U1)  .  si 8 
Goodwyn,  Ed.  (about  1789)  707  1 
GOrke,  Johann  (1750-1822)  670,  152 
Gordon,  Andr.  (about  1745)  .  224 
Gordon,  Bernard  de  (1285-1318)  267 
Gorgias  (b.  c.  250)  .  .  .  12G 
Gorgias  of  Leoutium  (b.  o.  485- 

378)         .       .      .       .  9Q 

Goris.  Gerard  (17th  centur}*)  .  52i 
Gomeus,  Johannes  (de  Gorris, 

1515-1577)  .  .  .  372 
GDrres,  Jac.  Jos.  (1778-1848)  9a5 
Gorter,  Joh.  von  (1689-1762) 

607.  661,  603 
Oorup  Besanez,  B.  F.  v.  (1817- 

1878)  .  .  .  .  851 
Gosius  (about  680)  .  208  il  1 
Gosselin,  Ath,  Leon  (bom  1815)  1040 
Gnttishoim,  Priedrich  (b.  1837)  995 
GOttling,  J.  P.  A.  (1755-1809)  'LH^ 
Goudoever,  L.  C.  van  (b.  1820) 

1075.  am 

Goulard,  T.  (about  1760)  66*,  120 
Gouley,  J.  W.  3..  .  .  .  IQoa 
Goulin,  Jean  (1728-1799)  .  6fil 
Goullon  (died  1883)  .  .  8Ifi 
Goupil,  Claude  Ant  (d.  1825)  11)23 
Goupil,  Jac.  M.  A.  (1800-1837) 
Goupil,  Jean,E.  (1829-1864)  .  902 
Gourraelcn,  Etienne  (died  1593)  JJj] 
Gourraigne,  Hugo  (about  1730)  5M 
Goursaud  (about  1750)  .  .  514 
Goursault  (about  1750)  .  6fi5 
Goyrand.  O.  (1 803-1  H^ifi)  .  .  103S 
GOze,  A.  Ephr.  (1731-1793)  .  852 
Graaf,  Regner  de  (1641-1673)  ^ 
Gnife,  Alb.  v.  (1827-1870)  968,  liilH 
Grafe,  Alf.  Karl  (bom  1830)  .  1074 
Graefe,  C.  Ferd.  v.  (1787-1840)  IMii 


Graif,  Maria  8.(1647-1717)  .  ^ 
Graham,  James  (about  1780)  632. 
(iraham,  Thomas  (18U5-1869,  . 
Gram,  Hans  B.  (died  1840)  '  .  Scfi 
Gramann,  Johann  (about  1593)  3?*4 
Grandi,  Matteo  (about  1713)  .  5' 't 
Grant,  William  (about  1780)  6SlL  I2S 
Granville,  Aug.  B.  (1783-1871)  litiS. 
Grapenfjieser,  C.  J.  C.  (1773- 

1813)  .  .  .  .  ^ 
Grapheus,  B.  (14th  century?)  224 
Le  Gras  (about  1672)  .  .  MA 
Grasset,  Jos.  .  .  1018  il  2 
Grattaroli,  Guilhelmo  (Gratta- 

rolo,  1515-1568)  .  .  436 
Grau,  Joh.  David  (1729-1768)  624 
Graunt,  John  (about  1662)  .  542 
Grauvogl,  von  .  .  .  SI 
Graves,  Robert  (1763-1849)  .  TZl 
Graves,  R.  James  (1797-1853)  ^A, 
Gray,  Asa  (1810-1888)     .      .  S_ 

Gray,  John  F  Mt 

Gray,  John  P.  (1825-1886)  .  9^ 
Gray,  Landon  C.  .  .  .  9^ 
Gray,  Stephen  (about  1729)  .  124 
Greatrakos,  V.  (1628-1666)  4S5  a  i 
Del  Greco  .  .  .  .  1041 
Greding,  Joh.  E.  (1718-1775)  .  m 
Green,  Horace  (1802-1866)  .  225 
Green,  John  ....  iiM 
Green,  Jonathan  (about  1835)  213 
Green,  Jos.  IL  (1791-1863)  .  1M4 
Green,  J.  Orne  .  .  .  2iiU 
Greenfield,  John  (Jan  Groene- 

veldt,  about  1677)  .  .  412 
Greenhalj?h,  R.  .  .  .  1093 
Greeniiill  .  .  .  .  Slii 
Greenhow,  Edward  .  .921 

Greenough,  F.  B.         .       .  927 

Green  way,  H  

Gregoires,  the  (18th  century)  .  ^ 
Gregorius  a  Vulpe  (15th  cent)  -  295 
Gregory,  David  (1661-1701)  filS  n.  1 
Gregorj',  James  ( 1 758-1 822)  618.  723 
Gregory,  John  (1724-1773)  618  n.  U 
Gregory,  W.  (1803-1853)  61S  il  L  ^ 
Gremhs,  Franz  O.  (alwut  1657)  42fl 
Grew.  Nehemiah  (1641-1712)  .  5M 
Gricsinger,  W.  (1817-1868)  970;  972 

Griesselich,  L  S'C 

Griffin,  Daniel  (about  1834)  909,  222 
Griffin,  Wm.  (1794-1848)     m  222 

(Jrifflth.  RE  826 

Grigg,  Dr.     ....  ISM 
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Grimaud,  Jean  Charles  M.  G.  do 

(1750-1789)  .  .  ■  Vdl 
Grimes,  J.  S.  .  .  .  HS2 
Grimm,  Job.  F.  K.  (1737-1821)  6G0 
Grisolle,  Augiistin  (1811-18G9)  821i 
Gritti,  Rocco  .  .  .  -  1041 
Gross,  Samuel  D.  (1805-1884)  U)5l> 
Gross,  Samuel  W.  (1837-1889)  IQIhi 
Gross,  Wilhclm  (died  1847 1  .  Slii 
Grossi,  Krnst  v.  (1782-1829)  .  Ml 
Groux,  A.  (died  1878)  .  .  hllll 
Grube,  Hermann  (about  1669)  495 
Gruber,  Josef  (born  1827)  .  9(i8 
Gruby,  David  (b.  1814)  903,  1004 
Gruithuisen,  Franz  Paula  von 

(1774-1852)  .  889,  im*} 
Gruling,  Philip  (1594-1667)  .  484 
Gruner,  Christ.  G.  (1744-1815) 

600,  625.  (;47.  GOO,  GG2,  8116 
GrUnfeld,  Josef  (born  1840)  .  1022 
Grut,  Ed.  IL  (born  1831)  .  liilii 
Guaineri  (Guainicrio),  Antonio 

(died  1447)  .  .  Z  .  222 
Guani,  (about  1819)  .  .  Bli 
Guardia,  Jos.  M.  (born  1830) 
Guarinoni,  Ch.  (about  1600)  .  551 
Guaraa^  Rebecca  (15th  century)  2ti4 
Guattani,  Carlo  (1707-1771)  .  mil 
Gubler,  Adolphe  (1821-1879)  9M 
Gueneau  de  Mussy,  No6l  F.  O. 

(born  1813)  .  .  .  899 
Guericke,  Otto  v.  (1602-1688)  aiLi 
Gu6rin,  A.  F.  M.  (bom  1817)  1*38 
Gu^rin,  Jules  (1801-1886)  .  11138 
Gu6rin,  Pierre  (1740-1827)  .  666 
De  la  Guerinidre,  F.  R  (ab.  1 754)  Ilil 
Guersant,  L.  B  Sr.  (1777-1848) 
Guersant,  L.   B.  (1800-1869) 

899,  901,  1039 
Guglielmini,  Dom.  (1655-1710)  5110 
Guido  Guidi  (died  1569)  .  .  415 
Guidott,  Thomas  (about  1681)  546 
Guillemeau,  Chas.  (about  1G4S)  4116 
Guilleraeau,  J.  (1550-1613)  402,  4113 
Guissard,  Pierre  (18th  century)  666 
Guldbrand,  J.  W.  (1744-1809)  1076 
Giildenkle^  T.  v.  (1609-1667) 

509,  540 
Guilelmus    Brixiensis  (Gugl. 

Corvi,  1260-1326)  .  .  262 
Gullv,  James  M.  1808-1881)  .  Qlfi 
Gundelshcimer,  A.  (1668-1715)  liiS 
Gann,  Moses  ....  1 055 
Gunsburg,  Friedr.  (1820-1859)  266 


Pjwe. 


Guntuer,  Franz  X.  (1790-1882)  ilM 

Gunz,  Justus  Gottf.  (1714-1754)  tiiili 

iGurlt,  Krnst  J.  (bom  1825)    .  liiI3 

;  Gussenbauer.  Karl  (born  18-12)  1012 

Gusserow.  Ad.  L.  S.  (bom  1836)  1084 

Gutbrod,  J.  (die<l  18S6)     .      .  9G5 

Giiterbock,  Ludw.  (born  1814)  243 

Guthrie,  Chas.  G.  (1817-1859)  2n 

i  Guthrie,  George  J.  (1785-185G)  IMh 

Guthrie,  Samuel  (about  1831)  mill 

Gutierrez,  Juan  (15th  century)  3U6 

Guttman,  ^^igidiua  (about  1575)  ii24 

Guttman,  Paul  (bora  1834)      .  266 

Guy  de  Chauliac  (b.  about  1300)  325 

Guv,  Wm.  Aug.  (1810-1885)    .  222 

Guyon,  J.  C.  F.  (b.  1831)  1040,  1212 

i  Guyot  (about  1724)  .  .  666 
Gwinne,  Matthew  (d.  1627)    485  il  2 

Gyer,  Nicholas  (about  1592)     .  413 

Ten  Haafl,  Gerhard  (1720-1791)  618 
Van  der  Ilaar,  Jac.  (1717-1799)  6Ifi 
Haarlman,  K.  D.  v.  (1792-1878)  lOH 
Haase,  Joh.  Gottl.  (1739-1803)  62fi 
Uabicot,  Nicholas  (died  1624)  422 
Hack,  Wendelin  (about  1518)  223 
Iladden,  Jac.  van  (about  1660)  424 
Haeckel,  Krast  IL  (bom  1834)  842 
De  Hai?n,  Anton  (1704-1776) 

620,  694.  731 
Haeser,  Heinrich  (1811-1885)  .  948 
Hafcnreffer,  Sam.  (1687-1660) 
Ilagcn,  Carl  Gottf.  (1749-1829)  727 
Hagen,  Joh.  Phil.  (1734-1795)  684 
Hager,  Michael  (1795-1857)  .  105^ 
Hahn,  Joh.  Sieg.  (1696-1773)  .  723 
Ilahn,  Siegismund  (1664-1742)  723 
Hahnemann,  Samuel  Christ.  Fr. 

(1755-1843)  .  .  720, 875 
Haindl,  Anton  Fr.  (1803-1855)  264 
Halberlsma,  Tjalling,  .  .  1098 
Hales,  Charles  (18th  century)  678 
Hales,  S.  (1677-1761)  698,  657,  G97 
Halford,  Sir  H.  (1766-1844)  655,  915 
Hall,  John  (about  1565)  .  43i>  note 
Hall.  John  (about  1620)  .  4111  il  1 
Hall,  Lvman  Tabout  1776)  £14  il  1 
Hall,  Marshall  (1790-1857)  .  228 
Hall,  Richanl  Wilmot  .  .  12fil 
Halla,  Joseph  von  (1816-1887)  961 
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HallC',  Jean  NoCl  (1754-1822)  652 
Haller,  Albrecht  v.  (170?>-I777) 

Halley,  Edmund  (1656-1742)  .  52^ 
Hallier,  Ernst  (born  LSSl)  844,  10(»5 
O'Halloran,  Sylv.  (1728-1807)  till 
Ham,  Joli.  (died  1723)  .  534,  il  2 
Hamann  (17H0-1783)  .  >  .  ami 
Harabcrger,  G.  E.  (1697-1755) 

503.  662.  692,  145 
Hamernjk,  Jos.  (1810-1887)  .  2!il 
Hamcy,  Baldwin  (1600-1676)  .  542 
Hamilcar  ....  1^ 
Hamilton,  Alex.  (d.  1802)  656.  tiSI 
Hamilton,  Allan  McLane  928,  il22 
Hamilton,  Frank  iL  (1813-1886) 

1040  n.  1^  11153 
Hamilton,  James  (about  1825)  1091 
Hammond,  William  A.  928,  93D 
Haramen,  Ludw.  v.  (1652-1689)  534 
Hanau,  Arthur  N.  (boro  1858)  1009 
Hanbold,  Carl  .  .  .  .  876 
Hancock,  Henry  (1809-1880)  .  lo47 
Hancock,  Jobn  (about  1723)  .  122 
Hannsen  von  Beyreut  (1461)  .  3112 
Hansen,  O.  H.  A.  (bom  1841)  I07(i 
Haraph  ben  Kaldabt  (died  a.  d. 

634)   211i 

Hardaway,  W.  A.  .  .  .921 
Harder,  Job.  Jac.  (1656-1711) 

532,  544,  963 
Hardie,  Gordon  K.  .  ,  .  1049 
Hardy,  Alfred  (born  1811)  .  902 
Harlan,  Geo.  C.  .  .  .  230 
Harless.  J.  C.  F.  (1773-1853)  niS5 
Harless,  E.  (1820-1862)  .  966 
Harley,  George  (born  1829)  .  91ii 
Harper,  Andrew  (about  1789)  .  115 
Harris,  W.  (1651-1725)  493,  .527,  541 
Harrison,  PMward  (1766-1838)  902 
Harting,  Thomas  .  .  .  1067 
Hartley,  David  (1705-1757)  .  59fi 
Hartmann,  Ed.  v.  (bom  1842)  841 
Hartmann,  Johann  (1568-1631)  485 
Hartmann,  Job.  F.  (about  1770)  124 
Hartmann.PeterL  (1727-1791)  74R 
Hartmann,  Ph.  Jac.  (164a-1707) 

484.  530.  536.  &42 
Hartmann,  Ph.  K.  (1773-1830) 

866.  938 

Hartshorne,  Henry  .      .  9'>.^ 

Hartshorne,  Jos.  (1779-1850)  .  1054 
Harteoeker.  Nic.  (1656-1725)  .  536 
Harvey,  Gideon  (about  1689;    .  507 


Harrey,  William  (1678-1657)  521 
HasenObrl,  Job.  Geo.  (Lagusi, 

1721U1796)  ...  622: 
Haslam.  John  (1764-1844)  713^  920 
Hasner  von  Artha,  J.  (b.  1819) 

968.  1073 

Hassall,  Arthur  U.  (bom  1817)  1116 
Hasse,  Karl  Ewald  (born  1810)  IMS 
Hasse,  Oskar  (bora  1837)  .  1073 
Hassenstein  (about  1836)  .  1019 
Hasskarl,  Carl  .  .  .  .  ^46 
Hai>tler,  Friedrich  (al»out  1756)  liB 
Hastings,  Sir  Chas.  (1794-1866)  fill 
Hauke,  Ignaz  (1832-1885)  .  llllS 
Hauner,  Aug.  von  (1811-1884)  1085 
Hauptmann,  Aug.  (1607-1674)  551 
Haus,  e.  J.  (born  1799)  .  .  1082 
Hauschka,  J.  Dominik  .  9£d 

Hausmann  ....  876 
Haiiv,  Rene  Just  (1743-1822)  533: 
Havers.  C.  (about  1691)  493,  53L  5aK 
llaward.  J.  W.  ...  1 04.5 
Hawes.  William  (1736-1808)  701  il  1 
Hawkins,  C.  (about  1739)  .  77a 
Hawkins,  Caesar  (1798-1884)  .1045 
Hawkins,  F.  B.  (about  1834)  .  920 
Fl awksbee,  Francis  (about  1710)  124 
Haxall,  Robert  W.       .      .     loi  -t 

Hayes,  Dr  109O 

Haygarth,  J.  (about  1790)  TIT,  825 
Hays,  Isaac  (1796-1879)  .  . 
Hay  ward,  George  (1791-1863)  10.V4 
Hay  ward,  Lemuel  (died  1821)  802 
Heath,  Christopher  .  .  .  1047 
Hohcnstreit,  E.  B.G.  (1758-1803)  WL 
ilebcublreit,  J.  E.  (1701-1757) 

612.  651> 
Heberden,  William  (1710-1801) 

650,  lOIiL  1 
Hcbra,  Ferd.  von  (1816-1880)  958 
Hecker,  A.  F.  (1763-1811) 

660,  864.  938 
Hecker,  Just.  F.  K.  (1795-1850)  tifiQ 
Hecker,  Karl  von  (1827-1882)  1084 
Hecker,  Karl  Fr.  (1812-1878)  11114 
Hecquet,  Philippe  (1661-1737)  54U 

Ht'deloffer   1034 

Hegar.  Alfred  (bora  1830)  .  10H4 
ncn:tl,  G.  W.  Fr.  (1770-1831)  841 
Hcfienwald  .  .  T  .  877 
Heibcrg,  Christen  (1799-1872)  mili 
Heiberg,  Hjalmar  (born  1837)  lOTH 
Heiberg.  Job.  F.  (1805-1883)  .  lOTr. 
Heide,  Ant  de  (Sbout  1680)    .  512 
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Page. 

Heider,  MoriU  (1816-1866)  .  IMI 
Heim,  Ernst  Ludw.  (1747-1834) 

710,  751,  941 
Heme,  Bernh.  von  (1800-KS4G}  Um 
Heine,  Oeor}^  von  ( 1770-1 8H8)  11112 
Heine,  J.  v.  ( 180U-1879)  1029,  1 072 
Heine,  Karl  W.  v.  (18:^-1877)  liil2 
Heinekc,  Waltber  H.  (b.  1834)  lilI2 
Heinecken,  Job.  (1761-1851)  .  631 
Heinriuh  von  Bra  (died  1601)  432 
Heinroth.  Job.  Cbristian  Aug. 

(1773-1843)  .  662.  878,  936 
Heinsius,  Job.  A.  (1745-1803)  m 
Heister,  Lorenz  (16S3-1758) 

H68,  684.  695.  705,  7M 
Heitzraann,  C.  (b.  1836)  927^  959,  968 
Held,  Anton ia  Elizabetha  von 

(born  1729)  .  .  IIS  IL  1 
Heldon.  Ed.  ( 1 542-1 618)  434  n.  1 
Heliodorus  (about  a.  d.  100}  .  Ifil 
Heller  (about  1777)  .  .  195 
HHIer,  F.  (1813-1871)  969,  lil23 
Hell  wig,  Christ,  v.  (1063-1721)  fili 
Hellwior,  Jobann  (1600-1674)  .  5111 
Hel.n,  tbeodor  M 8 10-1 875)  .  964 
Holmholu.  IL  L.  (born  1821)  11120 
Hehiiont,  Fr.  M.  (1618-1699)  .  4SI 
Hclraont,  J.  B.  van  (1578-1644)  4fifi 
Helvctius,  C.  A.  O715-I77I)  .  596 
Helvetius,  J.  F.(1630-1709)  496,  Mi 
Hemerius  (4tb  century)  .  191 
Hcmmer,  Jacob  fl73:i- 1790)  .  598 
Henckel,  J.  F.  (1712-1779)    6H9,  6S4 

Henderson,  W.         .       .       .  iill 

Hendriksz,  P.  (1779-1845)  .  im 
Hcnisch,  Georg  (1549-1618)  566  il  4: 
Henke.  Adolph  Cbrist.  Heinr. 

(1775-1H43)  .  .  SM,  lliSii 
Henlc,  Friedricb  Gustav  Jactib 

(1809-1885)  .  845.  972,  llljl5 
Hcnnig,  Carl  fborn  1825)  1084,  lUfiS 
Heuocb,  Ed.  H  (l)orn  1820)  .  11185 
Henncus  ab  Herraondavilla 

(14tli  century)  .  .  ■  269 
Henricus  de  Saxonia  (13tb  cent.)  2S2 

Henry,  .M  H  928 

Henry,  T  IMl 

Hcns'obel,  A.  W.  T.  (1790-1856)  BM 
Henshaw.  Xatb.  (about  1664)  503 
Henslcr,  Ph.  0.  (1733-1805)  600,  659 
Henslor.  Ph.  Ignaz  (1795-1861)  631 
Heraclianus  (about  A.  D.  150^  169 
Heraclides  (5tb  cent.  b.  c.)  99j  IM 
Hgraclides  of  Erytbnea  (  b.c.230)  125 


Heraclides  of  Tarentum  (B.c.24n)  1: 
Hemclitus  of  Ephesua  (about 

55li-460  B.  c.)  .  .  .88 
Heras  of  Cappadocia  (B.  C.  30)  129 
Herbart,  Job.  Fr.  (1776-1841)  841 
Herder  (1744-1803)  .  .  696 
Herdmann,  Jobn  (died  1842)  .  638 
Herennius  Philo  (about  a.  d  20)  laS 
Bering,  Const.  (1800-1880)  .  880 
Herlicius,  D.  (1557-1636)  421,  526 
Hermann,  Job.  (1738-1800)  .  US 
Hermann,  Jos.  (about  1857  )  .  961 
Hermann,  Meistcr  (about  1490)  3QI 
Hermann,  P.  (1 640-1 6i>5)  .  419 
Hermannus,  Magister  ( 13tb  cent.)  2M 

Hennippus       .  .      .  1 1 5 

Hermogencs  (about  a.  d.  90}  166  n. 
Hcrmogeues  (about  B.  c.  250)  126 
Hermolaus  Barbarus  (1454-1493)  292 
Herodicus  of  Selymbria  (b.  c. 

440)  ....  93. 99 
Herodotus  (alwut  a.  d.  100)  .  Uil 
Heron  (b.  c.  250^      .       .       .  126 


Heropbilus  of  Uhalcedon  (about 

B.  c.  335-280)  .  121,  122,  123 
Herpin,  Tb.  (abont  1852)  .  9il3 
Herrera,  C, P.  (about  1614)  .  550 
Hervieux,  Edonard       .      1098  il  1 


AM 
995 
693 


Hery,  Tbierry  de  (died  1599)  .  403 
Herz,  Marcus  (1747-18(^3)  .  (MI 
Hescbl,  Ricbard  (1824-1881)   .  964 

i  Hesse,  W  1011 

Hesselbaclj,  A.  C.  (1788-1856)  hiilX 
Hesselbacb,  F.  C.  (1759-1816)  IMl 
*  Hesycbius  of  Damascus  (about 
A.  D.  430}  .       .       .  _ 
Hcubner,  J.  O.  L.  (bom  1843) 
Heuermann,  «.  (1722-1768)  678 
I  Hcurne,  Jan    van  (Heurnius, 

1543-1601)       .       .       -  411 
;  Heurnius,  Otto  (1.577-1650)     .  55A 
Heurteloup,  Cbarles  L.  Stanislas 

(1793-1864)  .       .  11131 

Heurteloup.  Nic.  (1750-1812)  11133 
Heusinger,  Karl  F.  (1792-1883) 

(^57,  144 

Heuvel.  J.  B.  van  (1802-1883)  UiiiH 
H<  vin,  Prudent  (1715-1789)  .  tiiiii 
Hewitt.  Sir  Prescott  G.  .  1045 
Hewitt,  W.  M.  G rally  .  1090,  11193 
Hewson,  Addinell  ,  .  .  1055 
Hewson,  Thos.  T.  (about  1815)  1121 
Hewson,  William  (1739-1774)  691 
Hey,  William  (1736-1819)       .  6Ifi 
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Puffe. 

Hover,  K  ^ 

Hei  felder,  J.  F.  (1791^-1869)  .  1011 
Hibetallah,  Kbu  Dschemi  (12th 

century)  .  .  .  .  23i 
Hicesius  of  Smyrna  (b.  c.  30}  Lifi 
Hick8,  J.  Braxton  .  .  .  Iil2fi 
Hidalgo  de  Aguerro,  Bartbolo- 

m»us  (15:hi-1597)  .  .  410. 
Highraore,  Nath.  (1613-1685) 

493,  534.  5ai 
Hieroclcs  (4th  or  5th  century) 
Hierouymus  of  Lybia  (3d  cent.)  liil 
St.  Hilaire,  Aug.  de  (about  1840)  844 
St.  Hilaire  Jaume  .  .  .  844 
Hildebrand,  G.  F.  (1764-1816)  iiSfi 
Hildebrand,  IL  (183.^1882) 

1084,11185 

Hildenbrand,  J. V.v.  (1763-1818)  Sail 
Hildegarde  (lOlU)-l  179)  .  .  255 
Hill,  Berkeley  .  .  922,  IMI 
Hill,  James  (about  1772)  .  (HA 
Hill,  John  (about  1760)  .  844 
Hillairet,  Jean  Bapt.  (d.  1882)  9M 
Hillary,  William  (about  1743) 
Hillier,  Thomas       .      .       -  919 

Hillman  1046 

Hilton,  John  (1804-1878)  .  1044 
Hi  menus  (4th  centur}')  .  .  liii 
Himly,  Carl  (1772-1837)  672,  931 
Himly.  Wilhelm  (1800-1881)  .  981 
Hinton.  James  (died  1875)  .  91fi 
HipiM'l,  Arthur  v.  (bom  1841)  1074 
Hippacrates  L  (b.  c.  500)  93,  IM 
Hippocrates  11.,  the  Great 

(B.  c.  460-377  or  370}  .  98=111 
Hippocrates  famil}',  the  .  .  100 
Hippocrates  the     Hippiater  " 

(tth  century  a.  D.)  .  .  IHl 
De  la  Hire,  P.  (1640-1718)  .  IMO. 
Hirschberg.  Julius  (bom  (1843)  ljiI4 
Hirsehel.  Bernh.  (d.  1873)  877,  SHQ 
Hirschfeld.  Friedr.  (1753-1820)  fiI3 

Hirst.  B.  C  11126 

Hirt,  K.  W.  L.  (about  1810)  .  1111 
Hirt,  Ludwig  (born  1844)  .  995 
Hi^tomarlms  .  .  .  .  115 
HilUiil,  JuUn  S.  ...  882 
Hjarne,  Urban  (1641-1724)  .  121 
Hjort.  J.  S.  A.  (bora  1835)  .  lUIfi 
Hoar,  Leonard  (about  1670)  581,  ^ 
Hobokcn.  Nicolaus  (1632-1678)  535 
H()<li<c.  Husjh  L.  (1796-1873)  11195 
Hodge.  IL  Lenox  .  .  .  1 055 
Hodgen,  Jolin  T.  (1826-1882)  1051 


HodfTos,  Nath.  (1638-1684)  49X  510 
Hodgkin,  Thomas  (1797-1866)  liili 
Hodgson,  Jus.  (1788-1869)  894,  OJt; 
Hoernigk,  L.  v.  (1600-1667)  .  a4J. 
Hnfer,  Wolfgang  (1614-1681)  MiB 
Hoffbauer,  J.  dir.  (1766-1827)  113 
Holfmaun,  Ach.  .  .  .  688 
Hull'iiiann,    Christ  Ludwig 

(1721-1807)  .  .  62X  £134 
Hoffmann,  C.  R.  ( 1 797-1 877)  852,  iOS 
Hoffmann,  Friedr.  (1660-1742) 

495,  613,  662,  705,  714,  3^ 
Hoffmann,  Karl  A.  (1760-1832)  8511 
Hoffmann,  Moritz  (1622-1698)  534i 
Heifling,  Eugen  (1808-1880)  .  jm 
Hofmann,  A.  W.  (bora  1843)  .  92h 
Hofiiiann,  Hermann     845.  1005  il  1 

Hofmann,  J  f>t>4 
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Krieger  995 

Krieger,  F.  W.  (1805-1881)  .  11115 
Krishaber,  Maurice  (b.  1836)  .  905 
Kristeller         .       .       .  1084 

Krito  159 

Kritter  (18th  century)  .  .  613 
Krohn  (about  1770)  .  .  182 
Krombholz,  V.  J.  (1783-1844)  951 
Kmnlein.  R  U.  (born  1847)  .  1073 
Kriiger- Hansen,    Bogtslaus  C. 

n776-l850)  .  .  873.  958 
Kriiger,  Joh.  G.  ( 1 7 1 5- 1 759)  .  503 
Kriiger,  Simon,  (1687-1760)  . 
Krukenberg,  P.  (1788-1865)  941,  miA 
Kriinitz.  Joh.  G.  (1728-1796)  .  163 
Krzowitz.    Wenzel  Tmka  von 

(1739-1791)  .  .  622,  131 
Kiichenmeister,  G.  F.  IL  (bom 

1821)  ....  IMS 
Kiichler,  Heinrich  (1811-1873)  1014 
Kuehn.  Carl  G.  (1754-1840)  .  661 
Kuhn  1084 


Kuhn,  Adam  (1741-1817)       .  fiM 
Kuhne,  Willy  (bom  1837)        .  224 
Kuhnt,  Herm.  (bora  1850)       .  1074 
Kulraus,  Joh.  Ad.  (1689-1745)  iiii5 
Kundrat,  Hans  (bom  1845)      .  2£2 
Kunkel  von  LOwenstera  (1630- 
j       1703)        .       .       .       ■  557 
!  Kunrat  von  Megenberg  (1307- 
I       1374)        .      .       .  ■ 
?Kunrath,  Heinrich  (1560-1605) 
Kusemiiller,  Friedr.  (18lh  cent.) 


Kussraaul,  Adolf  (b.' 1822)  mia  1 
Kunyngbam,  Wm.  (16th  cent.)  41^ 
Kymmel,  Joachim  L.  .  .  1098 
Kyper,  Albert  (died  1655)       .  554 


Labatt,  Dr.  (about  1820)  .  .  1088 
Labbe,  L<:*on  (bora  1832)  .  .  HUQ 
Labb<:-,  Phil,  (about  1660)  .  4M 
Laborie,  Jean  E.  (1813-1868)  m3ft 
Laboulb^ne,  J.  J.  A.  (b.  1825)  9lll 
Lacep^de,  C.  B.  de  (1756-1828)  599 
Lachaise,  Claude  (about  1828)  1038 
Lachapelle,  M.  L.  (1769-1821)  1085 

Laeour  

Lacuna,  vid.  Laguna. 
Laennec,  Rene  Th.  Hyacinthe 

(1781-1826)  1012-101.-^ 
De  Lafosse,  the  two  (18th  cent)  Ilfi 
Lafuente  (18lh  ccnlurj')  .  .  652 
Laghi,  Tommaso  (about  1760)  694 
Lagncau,  Louis  V.  (1781-1868)  9M 

Lagn/sie  Ili23 

Laguna,  And.  (1499-1560)  427,  71A 
Lagusi.  vid.  HasenOhrl. 
Lair,  Samuel  (about  1828)  11)23  n.  1 
Lallemand.  C.  F.  (1790-1854)  88a 
Lalleraent,  A.  M.  (1750-1834)  im 
Lamarck,  Jean  Bapt.  A.  P.  de 

(1744-1829) 
Lambert,  A.  B.  (about  1822) 


&4a 

844 
514 

4<ia 

967 


Lambert,  Jean  A.  (abont  1656) 
Lambert,  Nic.  (about  1576)  . 
Lambl,  Damian  von 
Lamzweerde,  Jan  Bapt.  (about 

1683)  ...  .  525 
Lancereanx,  l^tienne  .  .  9fi2 
Lancisi.  G.  M.  (1655-1720)    6m  53fi 


Landi,  Pasquale  (bora  1817) 
Landis.  Henry  G.  . 
Landois,  Leonard  (bora  1837) 
Landolt,  Edmund  (bora  1846) 
Landouzy,  M.  IL  (1812-1864) 


UMl 
1096 
1024 
9115 
liil£ 
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Lane,  S. 

Lanfranc  (1005-1089) 
Lanfranchi  (died  about  1315) 
Lang,  Kduard  (born  1841) 
Lange,  Frederick 
Lange,  Johann  (1485-1565)  372j 
Lange,  Job.  Chr.  (1619-1662)  MA 
Lange,  Job.  Chr.  (1655-1701)  5M 
Lange,  Wilhelra  (1813-1881)    .  1084 
Langcnbcck,  Bemhard  v.  (1810- 

1887)  .  .  1027.  1M9 
Langenbeck,  Conrad  Job.  Mart. 

(1776-1851)  .  .  .  UiM 
Langenbeck,  G.  F.  .  .  11153 
Langenbeck,  Max  (1818-1877)  11159 
Lan^ronbeck,  R.  A.  (1772-1835)  11159 
Laugerniann,  Job.  Gottf.  (1768- 

1832)       .      .      .     713,  119 
Langhans,  Paul  (1848-1888)    .  1008 
Langrisb,  Browne  (about  1750 1    615  | 
Lanza,  Vineenzio  (about  1811)    870  i 
Lanzoni,  Giuseppe  (1663-1730)    512  I 
Laplace,  Pierre  S.  (1749-1827)  598 
Laqueur,  Ludwig  (born  1839)  .  1074 
Largus,  Scriboniua  (a.  d.  45}  143.  123 
Larrey,  Hippol3'te        .      .  LQHS 
Larrey,  J.  D.  (1766-1842)    798,  10H2 
Lasnier,  Rt^ray  (d.  about  1690)  514 
Lassus,  Pierre  (1741-1807)      .  lim 
Latbara,  Edward  .  .  921 

Latham,  P.  M.  (1789-1875)  912,  1M4 
Lathy rion  (or  Satyrion,  3d  cent.)  177 
Latour,  J.  R.  J.  A.  (1805-1882)  899 
Latrobe,  J.  F.  (about  1795)  .  638 
Latz,  Gottlieb  (born  1818)       .  912 

Lau,  C.  A  WM 

Lauer,  Gustav  v.  (1808-1889)  .  Illia 
Laugier,  Stanislas  (1799-1872)  11138 
Laumonier,  Jean  Bapt.  (1749- 

1818)  .  .  .  IMl  iL  1 
Launay.  Jean  de  (1649-1701)  ^ 
Lauth,  Tboraas  (1758-1836)  .  Ii9fi 
Lauverjat,  Th.  B.  (about  1788)  682 
Lavater,  Heinrich  (1569-1623)  485 
Lavater.  J.  C.  (1741-1801)  596,  631 
Lavoisier,  A.  L.  (1743-1794)  597,126 
Law,  James  .  .  .  844  n.  1 
Lawrence,  Thomas  (1711-1783)  612 
Lawrence,  Sir  Wm.  (1783-1867) 

917,  HUE 

Lawson.  George  .  ,  .  1047 
Lawson,  L.  M.  (1812-1864)      .  1015 


Page. 

Layet,  Alex.  E.  (bom  1840)  .9116 
Lazzati,  Pietro  (1836-1871)  .  1087 
Leake,  John  (died  1792)  686,  lis2 
Learning,  James  R.  (burn  1820)  1015 

Leared  I0ir> 

Leber,  Ferdinand  (1727-1801)  6111 
Leber,  Theo.  (born  1840)  968,  1014 
Lel)ert,  Herra.  (1813-1878)  .  9110 
Leblanc,  Louis  (about  1779)  665 
Lebraacber,  Val.  P.  (died  1797)  684 
Lecanu,  Louis  Reno  (b.  1800)  896 
Leclerc,  Daniel  (1652-1728)  .  543 
Lecluse  (about  1750)  .  .  666 
Lee,  Henry  .  .  .  -  9:^2 
Lee,  R.  (1793-1877)  916,  11190 

Lee-Shee-Tsbin  (about  a.  d.  1 550)  54 
Leeuwenhoeck,  Anton  van 

(1632-1723)  .  631,  534,  5iil 
Lefebure  de  Saint  Ildelont 

(1744-1809)      .       .       .  656 

926 
1038 
899 

mas 

9113 

ism 

949 


Layard,  D.  P.  (about  1776)  (587,  HI 
Lay  cock  91ii 


Lefferts,  George  M. 
Lefort,  Leon  .... 
Legallois,  Eugene  (1804-1831) 
Legouest,  V.  A.  L.  (1820-1889) 
Legros,  Charles  (bom  1834) 
Lehmann,  C.  G.  (1812-1863)  . 
Lehinaun,  Leopold 
Lebrs  ..... 
Leibnitz,  Gottfried  Wilhelm  von 

(1646-1716)  .  595,  198 
Leichner,  Eccard  (about  1676)  4il5 
Leich&enring,  C.  D.  (about  1843)  91ia 
Leichsenring,  O.  .  .  .  968 
Leidenfrost,  J.  G.  (1715-1794)  ti^ 
Leidesdorf,  Max  (born  1819)  .  lilili 
Leisrh,  Chas.  (1650-1710)  4j}3,  546 
Leigh,  John  (about  1785)  .  Sllh 
Leishman.  William  .  .  lO^'l 
Lcisrink,  IL  W.  F.  (1845-1885)  Uilli 
Lejumeau  de  Kergaradec,  J.  A. 

(1788-1877)  1016.  IMS 

Lemery,  Nicolas  (about  1697)  547 
Lemos,  Luiz  (Ludovicus  Lemo- 

sius,  about  1580)       .    373,  328 

Lenaeus  (b.  c.  50)     .  .  L58 

Lenoir,  Adolpbe  (1802-1866)  .  111^9 
Lentilius.  Rosinus  (1657-1733)  495 
Lentin,  J.  F.  L.  (1776-1803)  64L  613 
I^ntin,  L.  F.  B.  (1736-1804)  641 
Leo  the  latrosophist  (9tb  cent.)  211fi 
Leonsenas,  Job.   Atb.  (about 

1646)  .  .  .  5IiiiiLl 
Leone,  Carcano  (1536-1606)  .  429 
Leonicenus,  Nic.   (1428-1524;  2m 
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Leopold,  Gerhardt  (born  184«)  1084; 
Lepecq  de  la  Cloture   (1736-  ' 
1804)       .       .       .      652,  m, 
Lepelletier  de  la  Sartbe,  A.  R. 

J.  (born  1790)    .       .       .    902  i 
Lepois,  Guillaurae  (Willem  Piso,  I 
1011-1678)        .       .    544  n.l 
Lerche,  T.  £L  W.  (1791-1847)  lOII 
Lenninier,  Tli6o.  N.  (born  1770)  835 
Leroy,  A,  L.  V.  (1742-1816)  . 
Leroy  d'GtioUes,  Jean  Jac.  Jos. 

(1798-1860)  .       .  m28 

Lessing,  G.  K.  (1729-1781)      .  alMi 

Letheby,  H  9iil 

Lettsora,  J.  C.  (1744-1815)      .  652 

Letiserich.  L  844 

Lenbe,  VVilh.  O.  (born  1842)  .  995 
Leackart,  F.  R  (born  182;i)  .  852 
Leupold,  J.  M.  (1794-1874)  877,  932 
Leuret,  Franyois  (1797-1851)  899 
Levaclicr  de  la  Feutrie,  A.  F.  T. 

(about  1790)  .  .  .  657 
Levasseur,  Louis  (about  1668)  iiiii 
Levert,  H.  S.  .  .  .  11123  il  3 
Levret,  Andrtf  (1703-1780)  .  liSl 
L(^'vy,  Michel  (1809-1872.  .  2M 
Lewin,  Georg  R  (born  1820)  iim 
Leyden,  Krnst  (born  18:{2)  814^  9ii4 
Libavius,  Andreas  (1546- HI  16) 

396.  .")  1 3,  hAii 
Licetus,  F.  (Liceti,  1577-I6'>7  )  alU 
Liclilbei(n,  Ludwig  (born  1845)  995 
Liebig,  Just.  v.  (1803-1873)  851,  QIS 
Lieberkiibn,  J.  N.  (1711-1765)  695 
Liebermeister,  Carl  (born  183  »)  995 
Liebreich,  R  (b.  1830)    905,  911.  994 

Liegeard  1i>86 

Li(''geois,  Auguste  (died  1871)  1 030 
Lieutaud,  Jos.  (1703-1780)  652.  700 
Linacre,  Thos.  (1401-1524)  2!»2-'93 
Linares,  Antonio  Romero         .  1042 

Lincoln,  D.  F  929 

Lincoln,  Rufu.^  P.  .  .  92fi 
Lind,  James  (1736-1794)  .  656 
Lindley,  John  (1799-1365)  .  844 
I-iindscy,  William  L.  .  .  920 
Lindwurm,  Jos.  v.  (1824-1874)  995 
Ling,  Peter  IL  (1776-1839)  659,  11128 
Linhart,  Wenzel  v.  (lSil-1877)  11162 
Lining,  John  (1708-1760)  .  804 
Link.  II.  F.  (1769-1851)  .  843 
Linue,  Karl  v.  (1707-1778)      .  599 


Lipsius,  Justus  (1547-1606)  .  SfiS 
Lisfranc,  Jacques  (1790-1847) 

907,  1016,  iim 
Lister,  Sir  Joseph  (l)om  1827) 

921, 1006, 1030,  am 

Lister,  Martin  (1638-1711) 

493,  509,  536,  546 
Listen,  R  (1794-1847)  1021,  IMl 
Little,  James  L.  (1836-1885)  .  1054 
Little,  Wm.  J.  (b.  1810)  789.  I«i48 
Littre,  Alexis  (1658-1725) 


Littre,  M.  P.  E.  (1801-1881)  842,  901 
Litzmann,  C.  C.  T.  (b.  1815)     .  T  084 

l^iveing,  Robert       .       .       .  919 

Lizars,  John  (1783-1860)  -  1(>47 
Llacayo  y  Santa,  Maria  Aug.  .  1«»42 
Lobel,  Gustav  (1817-1880)  954  n.  1 
Lobelius,  Matth.  (1538-1616)  3IQ 
LOber,  C.  G.  (18th  eentur}  )  .  714 
Lobera  d  Avila,  Luis  (about 

1551)       .  4(J9, 421,714 

Lobstein,  J.  F.  Sr.  (1736-1784)  CM 
Lobstein,  J.  F.  Jr.  (1777-18:^5)  696 
LobsU'in,  J.  G.  (1777-18:^8)  .  UiSli 
Locher,  Hans  ( 1 824-1 873 )  95c;.  9h5 
Locher-Zwingli,  IL  (1800-1665)  1!J59 
Locke.  John  (1632-1704)  .  411 
Locock,  Sir  Chas.  (179?-1875, 

1049  um 

Loder,  J.  C.  v.  (1753-1832)  696,  t£3 
Loebisch,  J.  L.  (1761-1853)  .  H  85 
Locw  (about  1719)  .  .  .655 
Loew  von  Ersfeld,  Job.  Fried. 

(1648-1727) 
Loewenlierg,  B.  B.  (bom  1S3G) 

Logan,  Sir  G  

Lohmevcr,  C.  F. 
Lomhanl.  ('.  A.  (1741-1811) 


554 

liii4 

1013 


.  665 

Lombaixl,  Henri  C.  (about  1840)  829 
Lommius,  Jodocus  (Joost  van 

Lom.  about  1560)  .  4U 

Londe.  Charles  (1795-1862)  .  9116 
Long,  Crawford,  W.  ,  11125  o.  1 
Long.  St.  John  (about  18:^0)  .  114 
Longct,  Fr.  Aehille  (1811-1871)  2ii3 
Longmorc,  Thomas  (horn  1816)  1049 
Lonicerus.  Adam  (1528-1586)  411 
Lonsdale  (about  1847)  .  .  915 
Loomis.  Alfred  L.  .  925,  11115 
Lopez,  Roger  (about  1590)  .  JLli5 
Lorain,  Pjiul  Jos.  (1817-1876)  2ill 
Loring,  Edward  (18:^7-1888)  .  93Q 
Lorinser.  F  W.  (b.  1817)  96L  ^^^^^ 
Lorinser,  Karl  L  (1796-1853)  942 
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Lony,  A.  C.  (172G-1783)  GaiL  694,  m 
Lossius,  Friedrich  (about  1G72)  5iill 
Lotichius,  J.  P.  (1 508-1  t)CU)  .  Mill 
Lotteri,  Carlo  M.  (about  1757)  QUA 
Lotze,  Rutl.  H.  (1817-1881)  841,  Qifl 
Loubet,  J.  A.  (about  1753)  ,  liM 
Loudon,  John  C.  (178:^1843)  MA 
Louis,  Antoine  (1723-1792)  .  filM 
Louis,  P.  C.  A.  (1787-1872)  .  mi 
Loutherbourg,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  (about 

178'.))  .  .  .  ■  77^ 
Lovati,  Teodore  (1800-1872)  .  hiKL 
Lowdbam,  R.  (about  1679;  509,  520 
Lowe,  Peter  (about  1596)         .  All 

Loweg  911) 

Lower,  R.  (1631-1691)  .  520, 532 
Loyseau,  Guil.  (about  1617)  .  503 
Lubanski  ....  1033 
Lucas,  Charles  (about  1764)  .  121 
Lucas-Cliampionni^re,  Just  M. 

(born  1843)  .  .  .  1040 
Lucius  Apuleius  (5tb  centurj')  I^I 
Liicke,  Georg  A.  (b.  1829)  994,  liiU 
Lucretius  (about  a.  d.  4110  .  145 
Ludwig,  Christ.  F.  (1751-1823)  102 
Ludwig,  D.  (Ludovicus,  1625- 

1680)  .  .  .  -  547 
Ludwig.  Krnst  (born  1842)  .  95il 
Ludwig.  Gottlieb  Christ.  (1709- 

1773)  608,  655,  695,  IM 

Luer,  A.  (1802-1883)  .  .  11121 
Lugol.  .J.  G.  A.  (1786-1851)  .  mi 
Lull,  Raimond  (1235-1315)  .  21i6 
Lumpe,  Eduard  (I8i:i-1878)    .  11)83 

Lund  1049 

Lups,  Job.  (about  1748)  .  1123 
Luschka,  IL  v.  (1820-1875)  .  9fifi 
Luak,  Win.  T.  .  .  .  11126 
Luther,  Martin  (1483-1546)  .  3a2 
Luther,  Paul  (153 1-1593)  352  il  3 
Lux,  Job.  Wilh.  (1773-1850)  87L  819 
Luzuriaga,  Ignacio  (18th  cent.)  652 
Lycus  (a,  d.  150)  .  130,  157 
Lycon  of  Troas  (b.  o.  269-226)  llfi 
Lyman,  Henry  M.  ,  922 

Lynch,  Samuel  (about  1790)  .  638 
Lynn,  William  (1753-1837)  .  IMfi 
Lyser,  M.  (about  1663)  .  531 
Lysimaclius  (about  b.  c.  335)  115 


Pn«e. 


llOij 


Maanen,  J.  van  (1770-1854) 
Maas,  Henn.  (1842-1886)       .  11113 
MacAdams,  D  IL  (about  1836)  212 


Macall,  James  .  .  .  > 
Macartney,  James  (about  1840)  'JM 
Macaula}'  (about  1756)  .  .  6S6 
Macbride,  David  (1726-1778) 

612,  (;i8,  656 
MacBride,  Peter  (bom  1854)  .  21H 
MacClintock,  A.  IL  (1821-1^81)  Um 
MacCormac,  IL(  1800-1 886)  21iL  lili 
MacCormac,  Sir  Wm.  (b.  1836)  1 044 
MacDonald,  A.  (1836-1886)  .  11121 
MacDowell  (about  1830)  .  .  214 
Macer,  .^milius  Sr.  (B.  c.  10}  .  Ihh 
Macer  Floridus  (l2th  cent)  .  254 
MacGregor,  Sir  Jam©&--(1771- 

1858;       .  .    916,  IMfi 

Machaon  (b.  c.  1184)  .  .  86 
Mackenzie,  Sir  G.  (about  1820) 

882,  883 

Mackenzie,  James  (about  1759)  115 
Mackenzie,  John  N.  .  .  226 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Morell  (b.  1837)  21fi 
Mackenzie,  \Vm.  (1791-1868)  .  211 
MacKeown  ....  1044 
MacKinnon  ....  1049 
MacKittrick,  J.  (about  1772)  612 
Maclaurin,  Mr.  (about  1780)  .  I3S 
Maclean  ....  1049 
MacLean,  C.  (about  1797)  722,  2211 
Macleod.  G.  IL  B.  (bora  1828)  H148 
Macmurdo  ....  1045 
Maonamara,  Rawdon  (b.  1822)  1048 
Macneven,  Wm.  J.  .  .  .  1094 
Macnish  ....  882 
Macquer.  Pierre  J.  (1718-1784)  I2fi 
Madai,  Dav.  Sam.  (1709-1780)  612 
3!adden,  Thos.  M.  (b.  1844)  .  1092 
Maddox,  liichard  (about  1657)  ML 
Madelung,  O.  W.  (lx>rn  1846)  .  liiI3 
Magati,  Cesare  (1579-1647)  .  511 
Mafia wlv,  John  (born  1831)  .  1211 
Magelardo,  Paolo  (about  1472)  224 
Magcndie,   Franyois   (1782  or 

1783-1855)  .  .  899.  903 
Magenisc,  Daniel   (Maginnis  ? 

about  1768)  .  .  .  694 
Maggi,  Bartolomeo  (1516-1552)  Alh 
Magliari.  Agostino  ,  .  .  122 
Magne,  Pierre  A.  C.  (b.  1818)  .  226 
Magni,  Francesco  (bora  1828)  fill 
Ma«rnol  Pierre  (1638-1715)  .  412 
Majriuis,  Iluiio  (Ixjrn  1842)  .  1074 
Magnus  of  Alexandria  (a.  d.  350)  184 
Magnus  of  Ephesus  (about  a.  d. 

150)  HI 
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Magnv,  Guil.  de  (about  1752)  tiiM 
Mago'(B.  c.  251-1 4U)       .  30^1^1 
Muliomed,  Fred.  A.  (1849-1884)  11124 
Maimonides,    vid.    Moses  ben 
Maimon. 

Maiii^ault,  Cliarlca  (died  1840)  Hm 
Maisomieuve,  Jac.  G.  (b.  1809)  iMil 
Maitland  (about  1717)  .  .  iM 
Maitland  (about  1838)  .  .  Qlh 
Maitre-Jean,  Antoine  (Maitre- 

Jan,  about  1707)  .  511 

Malacarne,  Michele  Vine.  Giac. 

(1744-1816)  .  .  667,622 
Malebranc'he,  Nic.  (1638-1715)  4Ifi 
Malfatti,  Job.  (1776-1859)  .  932 
Malgaigne,  Jos.  F.  (1806-1865)  11138 
Malmsten,  Henrik  (1811-1883)  H1114 
Malpiglii,  M.  (1628-1694)  53L  5^1 
Maiton      .  ...  aii 

Manardi,  Giov.  (Manardas,  Job. 

1462-1536)  .  .  293,  am 
Mandl,  Louis  (1812-1881)  90K  9U5 
Mandt,  Mart.  W.  v.  (1800-1858;  mil 
Mamluyt  (alwut  1777)  .  .  124 
Manfred!,  Paolo  (about  1668)  512 
Manget,  Job.  Jac.  (Mangetus, 

1652-1742)  .  .  509,  514 
Manitius,  Job.  W.  (about  1749)  liim 
Man  bus  de  Bosco,  J.  J.  (about 

1528)  ....  43d 
Mannagetta,  J.  IL  (about  1735)  135 
Manne,  M.  L.  M.  (1734-1806)  Ht3:^ 
Manningbain,  Sir  R.  (d.  1749) 

686,  728  n.  L  IS2 
Mannkopf.  Emil  W.  (b.  1836)  .  a9a 
Mantias  (B.  c.  250)  •  .  •  125 
Manz,  W.  (born  1833)  .  .  llili 
Manzolini,  A.  M.  (1716-1774)  6S3 
Manzona.  A.  (about  1790)  .  iiSii 
Maple t,  John  (about  1694)  .  54fi 
Mapletoft,  J.  fabout  1666)  5M  n.  2 
MaiK)tlier,  Ed.  A.  .  .  .  921 
Mapp,  .Mrs.  (about  1736)  .  113 
.Maranta,  Bart,  (alwut  1559)  .  369 
Marat,  J.  Paul  (1744-1793)  .  61^ 
Marbodus  (died  1123)  .  .  255 
Marcellus  Curaanus  (14th  and 

15th  centuries)  .  .  301 
Marcellus  Empiricus  (about  a.  d. 

3^5)   ....       -  187 
Marcellus  of  Sida  (aljout  a.  i>.  138)  Uli 
Marcellns  Vergilius  (d.  1521)    .  223 
March,  Aldcn  (179:»-1869)  . 
Marchall,  F.  L.  (IHlli  century)  665 


Pare. 
523 


537 


Marche,  M.  de  la  (about  1677) 
lAlarchetti,  Dom.  de  (1626-1688) 

53_1 

Marchetti,  Piet.  de  (1589-1673) 
iMarcus,  A.  F.  (1753-1816)  766,  hM 
Marcus  Artorius  (about  B.  c.  31}  139 
Marcus,  K.  F.  Jr.  (1802-1856)  24ii 
Marc} ,  Dr.  .  .  .  1025  n.  1 
Mareleif  (about  575)  .  .  1*44 
Mareschal,  Georges  (1658-1 736)  514 
Maret,  IL  (1726-1786)  .  .  64a 
Marey,  i:tienne  Jules  (b.  1830)  10!?4 
Marggraf,  A.  S.  (17U9-1782)    .  72ii 

Mariano,  P  1041 

Mariano  Santo  di  Barletta  (about 

1490-1550)  .    376,  414 

Mariui,  Girolarao  (about  1723)  6fil 
Marinus  (about  a.  d.  100) 
Marion,  Joseph  (al)out  1722)  . 
Mariotte,  Edm.  (died  1684) 
Marjolin,  Jean  Nic.  (1780-1850) 

1034. 

Markham  (about  1856) 
Miirklin  .... 
Markoe,  Thomas  M 


157 

a3a 


10.36 
lilil 

11^4 
1083 
596 


Markusovzk}-,  Ludwig  (b.  1815) 
Marmontel  (1723-1799)  . 
Marque,  Jacques  de  (1569-1622) 

40*2.  514. 

Marsh,  Sir  H.  (1790-1860)  1»14,  Lilii 
Marsh,  James  (1789-1846)  .  hal 
Marshall,  Andrew  (1742-1813)  113 
Marsliall,  J.  (about  1835)  910,  1047 
Marsllius  Ficinus  (1433-1499)  ^ 
Marten,  D.  (about  1540)  .  413 

Marti alis  (a.  d.  150)  .  126.  157 
M  artiano,  Prospero  (about  1 627)  484 
Martin,  Anselra  (1809-1883)  -  1084 
Martin,  E.  A.  (1809-1875)  1022.  1084 
Martin,  George  (1702-1743)  502,  m23 
Martin,  Henry  A.  .  .  711 
Martin,  J.  ....  906 
Martin,  Roland  (1726-1788)  .  tiAii 
Martinet,  Louis  (1795-1875)  .  1014 
Martinez,  M.  (1684-1734)  Qiil^  IllD 
Martinit^re,  Pierre  Martin  de  la 

(about  1664)  .  .  .551 
Martinius,  Val.  (about  1628)  .  bm 
Marti  us,  C.  Ph.  v.  (1794-1868)  843 
Martins,  E.  Wilh.  (1756-1^49)  h43 
Marvaud.  Angel  .  .  .  90*; 
Marx,  K.  Fr.  H.  (1796-1877)  . 
Marx.  Marcus  Jos.  (almut  1776)  1211 
Marzolo,  F        ....  1 0.^7 
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Masoa<jni,  Paolo  (1752-1815)  .  tm 
Mjisdeval,  Jos^  (died  1801)  it')'.l 
Mascwcih.  Jabjali  cbn,  vid.  Mcsue. 
Mason,  Erskine  (18:J2-18S2)    .  1  ora 


Massa,  Nicolo  (1499-1569)  407 


,421 
4iili 
IMI 
407 
4.H5 

ti:iH 

iiiiii 

8M 

1029 

879 
tiiil 

mi 

3fi2 


Massard,  Jacques  (about  1680) 
Musiiarenti,  Carlo  .       .  10H7 1 

Massaria,  A.  (151 0-1 598) 
Masse!*,  Jean  (about  1563) 
Massini  (18th  century) 
Mastalier,  J.  J.  (died  1793) 
Mastiu,  C.  IL 

Mather,  Rev.   C.  (1663-1728) 
Mathysen,  Ant  (1805-1878)  . 
Mattoi,  Cesare  .... 
Matthije,  Georg  (1708-1773) 
Matthieu,  p6re  (died  1879) 
Matthis,  .Florian  (about  1602) 
Mattioli,  Pietro  Andrea  (Mathi- 
olus,  Matthiole,  1501-1577) 
Maubrajr,  John  (about  1724)  687^  182 
Maubray,  John  (about  1738)    .  802 
Mauchart,B.D.  (1696-1751)  668.  705 
Maudsley,  Henry  (b.  1835)    632,  920 
Maunoir,  C.  Th.  (1770-18:^0)    .  IMQ 
Maunsell,  H.  (1806-1879)    919,  1091 
Mauriceau,  Francois  (d.  1719)  .  523 
Maurocordatus,  A.  (1637-1710)  532 
Maurus  (12th  century)  .  263 

Mauthner,  L.  (b.  1840)  968,  1074 
Mauthner,  L.  W.  v.  (1806-1 858)  969 
Maxwell,  Wm.  (about  1679)  .  485 
May,  Fr.  Ant  (1743-1814)  715,  IMl 
Mayer  (about  1741)  .  125 
Mayer,  Aaron  (about  1849)  . 
Mayer  C.  E.  L.  (b.  1829)  .  lliM 
Mayer,  Ed.  (about  1839)  .  9li5 
Mayer,  Giustino  (1830-1879)  1087 
Maver,  Rob.  (1814-1878)  1020, 
Maygrier,  Jacques   P.  (1771- 

1835)  .  .  1034,  1D85 
Maynard,  J.  Parker  1029  n.  4,  11155 
Mayo,  Herbert  (died  1852) 

632,  909,922.  11142 
Mayo,  Thonaas  (1790-1871)  .  929 
Mayor,  Job.  Dan  (1634-1693)  517 
Mayor,  M.  (1775-1846)  lolC  liiiQ 
Mayow,  John  (1645-1679)  493,  540 
Mayrhofer,  V.  v.  (1815-1877)  IMA 
Mazini,  Giov.  Battista  (Mazzino, 

about  1723)  ...  500 
Mazonn.  Julius  Ferd.  (b  1817)  956 
Mazzoni,  Const  (1825-1885)  .  IMl 
McBurne}-,  Charles        .       .  1955 


MtClellan,  George  (1796-1847)  lli51 
McCleilan,  Jolni  B.  .  .  19Iil 
.McDowell.  E.  (1772-1830)  11159  il  1 
McGuire.  Hugh  H.  (lHH-1875)  U_54 
McKnight,  Chas.  (1750-1791)  £11 
Mead.  Richard  (1673-1754)  .  593 
561  iL  L  65L  ti5H.  722,  IM  il  1 
Meadows,  Allied  .  .  .  1090 
Mears,  J.  Ewing  .       .  1055 

Mechitar  (alwut  1150)  .  2M 

Meckel,  J.  F  (1714-1774)  QtA.  ti95 
Meckel,  Joh.  Fr.  (1781-1833)  951 
Meckel,  Ph.  Fr.  T.  (1756-1803)  696 
.Mederer,  Matth.  (1739-1805)  .  619 
Medicus,  Fried.  C.  (1736-1808)  iil2 
Medina,  Ant  (about  1750)  .  tifil 
Med  1  us  (4th  century  b.  c.)  .  115 
Meekren,  J.  van  (died  1666)  .  518 
Megapolensis,  S.  (about  1665)  5&1 
Mco^asthenes  (b.  c.  300}  .  39 

Meges  (B.  c.  20}  .  .  .  143 
Megliorati,  Rem.  (16th  centur^•)  H97 
Meibom,  Heinrich  (1638-1700)  531 
Meibora,  Joh.  Heinrich  (Meibo- 

mius,  1590-1655)  484  517,  541 
Meigs,  Charles  D.  (1792-1869)  1M5 
Meigs,  James  A.  (1829-1879)  929 
Meigs,  John  Forsyth  .  925, 921 
Meir,  Abraham  Ben  (Avemezel, 

109:V1168)  ...  234 
Meissner,  F.  L.  (1796-1860)  .  um 
Melampus  .  .  .  .  H4i 
Melanchthon  (1497-1560)    .  352 

Mcl<lon,  Austin       .      .       .  919 

Meletius  (8th  century)  .  298 
Miller,  Franv-  (1798-1866)  906^  991 
Mellin,  Christ  J.  (1744-1817)  6afi 
Melitsch,  Joh.  (1763-1811)  .  6H5 
Mende,  L.  J.  K.  (1779-1832)  UlE2 
Menecrates  (about  a.  d.  34}  .  1 59 
Mencmacbus  of  Apbrodisia 

(A.  D.  70}  .       .  .142 

Mengmann  (about  1777)  .  195 
Meniere,  Pro8i)er  (1799-1862)  994 
Menius  Rufus  (about  a.  p.  10}  15H 
Menjot,  Antoine  (alKiut  1650)  49fi 
Menodorus  (alxiut  h.  <\  30)  .  12fi 
Menodotus  of  Niconiedia  (a.  d. 

100)      ....  mi^ 

Menon  (4th  century  B.  c.)        .  118 

.Mcnsert  Willem    (1780-1848)  1075 

.Mentel,  Jacques  (1599-1670)  .  53:1 
Mercado,  Luis  i  Mercatus,  1520- 

i       1606)        .      .      .       ■  409 
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Mcrcier,  Louis  A.  ri8n-1882)  11)36 
Merckliti,  G.  A.Seu.  (1613-1684)  51111 
Mercklin,  G.  A.  (1644-1702)  501>,  MI 
Mcrcuriailis  (15th  century)  .  204 
Mercurialis,  Hieronymus  (1530- 

1606)  .  .  373.  376. 421 
Mercurio,  Scipio  (Geron.  Mcrcu- 

rii,  died  1602)  .  421^  523 
Merkel,  C.  L.  (1812-1876)  .  Um 
Merkel,  Gottlieb  (born  1835)  .  225 
Merriraan,  Sara.  (1771-1852)  1089 
Mcrrem.  Carl  Th.  (1790-1850)  1012 
Mt3ry,  Jean  ( 1 645-1 722 )  515,  1011) 
Meamer.  Franz  A.  (1731-1815)  622 
Mesnard,  Jncqties  (al>out  1743)  CMl 
Mesu6  the  Elder  (a.  d.  780-857)  226 
MesuS  the  Younger  (died  1015) 
Metcalfe,  John  T.  .  .  .925 
Metlinger,  ' Bart,  (about  1472)  224 
Meton  (about  b.  o.  432)  .  115 
Metrodorus  .  .  .  -  1 15 
Metschnikotf.  Elias  .  1007,  1 QQH 
Mettrie,  Jul.  Offroy  de  la  (1709- 

1751)  .  .  .  596,  624 
Metzger,  Joh.  Dan.  (1739-1805) 

660,  706,  883 
Meyer,  Eduard  (bora  183S)  .  205 
Meyer,  G.  F.  W.  .      .  st:^ 

Meynert,  Theodor  (born  1833)  262 
Meytenberger,  Ort.  (15th  cent.)  3il2 
Meza,  C.  J.  T.  de  (1756-1844)  661 
Mezger.  J.  .  .  1028,  mi5 
Mezler,'  F.  J.  ron  (1787-1858)  1285 
Michael  the  Eunuch  (12th  cent)  Zlil 
Michaelia,  A.  J.  C.  (born  1826)  9iil 
Michiielis,  C.  F.  (1754-1814)  654,  720 
Michaelis,  G.  A.  (1798-1848)  .  liiM 
Michaelis,  Ph.  G.  (about  1796)  651 
Michea,  Claude  F.  (1815-1882)  203 
Michel,  M.  (about  1857)  .  .  Ml 
Michel,  Julius  (born  1843J  .  1074 
Michel  burg.  P.  Seb.  (Seb.  Au- 

strius,  1540)  .  .  .  421 
Michel  1,  John  (about  1585)  .  3M 
Michelotti,  P.  A.  (about  1740)  500 
Miclielspacher,  S.  (about  1613)  556 
Michon,  Louis  M.  (1802-1860)  1039 
Middeldorpff.  Albrecht  Theodor 

(1824-1868)  1023,  1028,  IMl 
Middleton,  Peter  (d.  1781)  804,  8M 
Mieg,  Joh.  Jak.  (1794-1870)  .  1052 
Mieg,  Joh.  Rud.  (1694-1733)  690 
Miescher,  Joh.  Fr.  (born  1811)  218 
Miles,  Francis  T.      ...  222 


Milich,  Jacob  (1501-1559)  .  mi 
Miljavilay  Fisouel  (about  1790)  fi.kS 
Millar,  John  (about  1769)  .  fiM 
Miller,  Edward  (1760-1812)  .  821 
Miller,  Henry  (1800-1874)  .  1095 
Millingtou,  Tbos.  (about  1676) 

Milliot  m22 

Millot,  Jac.  Andre  (1738-1811)  682 
Mills,  Charles  K.  .  .  .  22S 
Milman,  Sir  Fr.  (about  1782)  .  65fi 
Miltiades  (al)out  B.  c.  250)  .  12li 
Miltiades  Klaiusius  .  .  .  139 
Milton,  John  L.  .  .  919,  922 
Minadous,  Thomas  (1554-1604)  521 
Mindoror,  Joh.  Martin  (d.  1812)  filS 
Miiitlerer,  R.  (died  1621)  485,  54fi 
Minor,  Julius F.  .  .  .  1055 
Minot,  Francis  .  .  .  22d 
Minot,  Jacques  (about  1680)  . 

Miot.  C  2M 

Mirza  Abdul  Ali  (19th  cent.)  .  64 
Mistichclli,  Dom.  (about  1709)  IM 
Mitchell,  John  (about  1760)  .  822 
Mitchell,  John  K.  (1798-1858) 

844.  923.  1010 
Mitchell,  S.  L.  (1764-1831)  633,  821 
Mitchell,  S.  Weir  .  .  .  92R 
Mithrndutes  the  Great  (B.  c. 

1  124-64)  .  .  .  .  128 
Mitsclierlieh,  A.  .  .  .  lilM 
MiLtelUacuser,  Joh.  Dan.  (18th 

century)  .  .  683  n.  1 
Mnaseas  (a.  d.  SO)  .  140^  U2 
Mnesitbeusof  Athens  (4th  cent. 

B.  c.  ?)  .  .  .  .  US 
Mnbius.  Gottfried  (1611-1664)  Ml 
Model,  Joh.  Georg  (1711-1775)  I2fi 
Moehsen,  J.  C.  W.  (1722-1795)  fiM 
Mohl,  Hugo  von  .      -  843 

Mohr,  Bernard  (died  1849)  .  241 
Mohrenheim,  Jos,  Jac  v.  (died 

1799)  .  .  670.  679.  688 
Mohsen,  J.  K.  W.  (1722-1795)  659 
Moinichen,  IL  v.  (about  1665)  521 

Moitissier,  A  904 

Molescbott,  Jacob  (bora  1822)  841 
Molinelli,  P.  P.  (1702-1764)  615,  6fil 
Molins,  Edward  (about  1652)  ,  515 
Molyneux,  Wm.  (about  1683)  .  531 
Monardes,  Nic.  (1493-1588)  368.  376 
Mondeville,  H.de  (d.  about  1315)  MA 
Mondini,  Carlo  (1729-1803)  .  titil 
Mondinode  Luzzi  (1276-1326)  22fi 
Monfalcon,  Jean  B.  (1792-1874)  204: 
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Mod neret,  Jules  Aug.  Edouanl         '  Morgan,  Thos.  (about  1589)  . 

(1810-1868)  .  81)9,  1013  iMorgan,  Thus,  (about  1735)  .  5Q3 
Monro,  A.  Sr.  (1697-1767)  674,  liSI  ;  Wonsou,  Robert  (1620-1683)  .  412 
Monro,  Alexander  (Secuudus,  |  Morris,  Henry  (born  1844)  .  1047 
1733-1817)  .  .  674,  iidl  Morris,  Malcolm  .  .  .  QIS 
Monro,  A.  (Tertius,  1773-1859)  614  Mort,  Jae.  Ic  (1650-1718)  .  424 
Monro,    Donald    (1729-1792)  |  Morton,  Rich.  (1635-1698)    507,  510 

65L  674,  715,  121  1  Morton,  Sam.  G.  (1799-1851)  .  IMh 
Monro.  James  (died  1752)       .    113  Morton,  Thos.  G.      .       .       .  liifiS 
Monro,  Jolm  (1715-1791 )         .    713  Morton,  William  Th.  G.  (1819- 
Monlagnaiia,  Bart,  (died  1460)         |        1868)       .       .       .  mihiLl 

292,  297,  Ml  Morveau,Gu}tonde(1737-18I6)  126 
La  Montagne,  J.  (about  1640)         1  Moscati,  Pietro  (1739-1824) 

578,  5S5|  638,  667,  iiM 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary  W.  (1690-  Mosi-bion  Diorthotes  (Muscio, 

1762)        .       .       .       .108'        6thcenturj)      ...  144 
Montaigne.  M.  dc  (1533-1592)  Mosetig,  Albert  von  (bom  1838)  1072 

Montana  dc  Mouserrate,  Bern.         j  Moses  l)on  Mai mon  (Maimonides, 

(born  alK>ut  1482)     .       .221         1135-1204)       .  .  233 

Montanus.  J.  B..  vid.  Monte.  Mosse.  Bartb.  (1712-1759)    687,  7M 

Monte,  O.  B.  (1498-1551)  373,  376  1  Motard,  Adolph  .  .  .  906 
Monteggia,Giov.Batti8ta(1762-  Mott,  Alex.  B.  (1826-1889)     .  IQM 

1815)     .      .       638,  683,  IMl  Mott,  Valentine  (1785-1865)    .  IMl 
Montesquieu  (1686-1755)        .    526  i  Mott,  Valentine       .       .     845  n.  2 
Montgellaz,  P.  J.      .       .      .    888  i  Motte,  Guillaumc  Mauquest  de 
Montgomery,  W.  F.  IL  (1797-         i       la  (1655-1737)  .      .      .  524 

1859)        ....  1222  Mouffet,  Tb.  (died  about  1600) 
Monti,  Alois  (born  1839)         .    262  [  a2£J  il  1,  5111 

Moore.  Cbas.  IL  (1821-1870)  .  1047  '  Moultrie,  John  (died  1773)      .  81B 

Moore,  E.  M   1055  :  Moulon,  P.  (about  1 760)  .      .  666 

Moore,  James  (about  1800)     .    filfi  Movius  (aliout  1675)    .       .  iilil 
Moore,  Sam.  P.  (1709-1785)     .    813  |  Miihibauer,  F.  IL  (alwut  1847)  265 
Mooren,  Albert  (born  1828)     .  1074  '  Miihlenlwrg,  Gotthilf  Heinr.  E. 
Moquin-Tandon,  Chr.  IL  B.  A.  (1753-1815)      .       .       .  844 

(1804-1863)  .  .  .  997  Miihry,  Adolf  (1810-1888)  .  949 
Morand,  F.  S.  (1697-1773)  .  663  Mulder,  G.  J.  (1803-1880)  .  8^1 
More.  Marcellus  dc  la  (ab.  1510)    413  Miiller,  Andreas  (1718-1762)    .  624 

More,  Philip  (about  1565)       .    413  ]  Miiller,  G.  Fr  812 

Morcaii  de  St.  Ludj^re  .  .  1213  M  i  t  Her,  Heinrich  (1820-1864)  .  935 
Moreau,  Frany.  J.  (1789-1862)  IMfi  Miiller,  J  IL  (about  1805)  .  864 
Moreau/Jac.  Jos.  (1804-1884)  223  Miiller,  Muritz  (about  1821)  .  816 
Moreau,  P.  Fr.  (about  1816)  .  lim  Miiller,  O.  F.  (about  1786)  .  522 
Morejon,  A.  IL  (1773-1836)  .  Ml  i  Miiller,  Peter  (bom  1836)  .  1284 
Morel  (about  1674)         .       .    512  Miinch,  Peter  (1458)        .       .  321 

Morel,  C.  Basile  (1823-1884)   .    224  Munde.  C  211 

Morel,  J.  (about  1628)  .  .  502  Mundella,  Aloysio  (died  1553)  421 
Morel  Lavallee,  V.  A.  F.  (1811-  I  Munniks.  Job.  (1652-1711)  .  51S 
1865)  .  .  .  .  1232  Mural t,  Johann  V.  (1655-1733)  517 
Moreschi,  A.  (about  1808)  .  8H3  Murchison.  Charles  (1830-1879)  916 
Morestide,  Thos.  (fl.  1417)  .  326  Miirphv.  John  B.  .  .  844  n.  1 
Morgagni,  G.  B.  (1682-1772)  .  122  j  Murray,  J.  A.  (1740-1797)  719,  126 
Morgan,  Campb.  de (1813-1876)  1045  Murray,  Robert  (died  1673)  ,  485 
Morgan,  John  (1 735-1789)  .  H2I  ■  Mursinna,  C.  L.  (1744-1823)  657,  070 
Morgan,  John  (died  1847)  .  1244|  Musgrave,  Samuel  (1732-1782)  filfi  A 
72 


o' " 
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Mu»grave,  W.  (1657-1721)  4^  (ihfl 
MiuiuiKi,  C  (1«35-1714)  4^  ^iLi 
it\  Mu«lj,  Abul  KAneto  (}mar  ben 

All  (11th  centurj';  .  2^ 

Mu»m:heni)r*tffk^  Fieter  van 

(\(yj*-m\f  .   598,  m 

Mtj^^f^-yji.  n.n7H0-1866;  1051,  1093 
Mutu-r,  Thomai.  D.  <'died  1859)  lOM 
Muyt*,  Jan  (afK>ut  1682;  .  . 
Muxi;!,  F.  IL  L.  ^716-1784)  .  Ilii 
MyerHJ>ii/h,  '  Dr."  (abf>ut  1785)  Hi 
MyuHicbt,  Adrian  (about  1631) 

486,  544,  546 


Nab^ith,  Martin  ('1675-1721)  .  531 
Nagel,  Albrecht  (bom  1833)  .  1074 
NUK<!le,  Franz  C.  (1777-1851)  IMl 
Xil«*-!e,  IL  F.J.  (1810-1851)  .  IMl 
Nancrcde,  Charles  B.  .  1055 

Nancy,  Riehanl  de  (about  1839)  901 
Nannonl,  Angiolo  (1715-1790)  661 
Nannoni,  L.  ^1749-1812)      067,  683 

Naptfw  906 

Napier,  Rich.  (1569-1634)  485  n.  2 
Napier,  William  Donald  .  .  1049 
Nanii,  (Giovanni  (about  1656)  5ai 
Nardo,  J.  D.  .  .  .  .  1087 
NasBc,  C.  P.  (1778-1851)-  631,  i!3I 
Natimann,  J.  G.  (about  1796)  .  US 
Navujj,  Juan  do  (about  1799)  .  683 
Ncandor,  Job.  (alwut  1623)  .  542 
Nobrus  (alH)ut  b.  o.  584)        93,  \QQ. 

Nobsuchet       .       ?      .       .  16 

Nodsohibed-Din-el-Samarkandi 

(died  1222)  .  .  .  236 
Noedham,  John  Tuberville  (1713- 

1781)  .  .  <;77,  ()97.  717 
Noedham.  W.  (died  1691)  53a  [ 

Noes  vou  Ksenbeck,  Christ.  G.  i 

(1776-1858)  .       631,  843 

Noes  von  K9onl»eck,  Th.  Fr.  L. 

(1787-1837)  ...  843 
Notts  ben  \u,lh  (about  1424)  .  234 
Nefls.  Kim  ol  (Annafls,  d.  1288 

or  1296)  .  .  .  ■  234 
Noftol.  William  B.  .  .  Ii2i> 
No>ra,  Victor  J.  (1816-1857)  .  115fi 
Nosiri.  M.  (about  1860)  TUj  IMJ 
NoitVltl.  Krnst  J.  (die*!  1772^  51>3 
Noill,  Ilutfh  (^about  1845)  .  918 
Noissor,  Allwrt  (bom  1855)  .  844 
Nrlaton.  AugueU?  (^1807-1874)  1039 
NoliiHin.  John  M.  0i>l^l**63)  Jill) 


Xemeslus  (aboot  a.  d.  40(» 
Nenter,  G.  Ph.  (about  i7:fl»>  ■ 
Nepven         .       .       .  . 
Nero2xi  (18th  century) 
Nessel,  Franz  (bom  1803) 
Nei»i,  Giuseppe  (1741-1821  i 
Nettlesbip.  Kilward  . 
Neubauer,  Job.  E.  (1 738-1 TT 


»1T 

Neumann,  C.  (1683-1737  •  ILL 
Neumann,  K.  G.  (1774-1850*  .  t>S7 
Neumann,  Isidor  (bora  18:^7  £5^ 
Neustain,  Alex.  v.  (15<»6-159l>  2SL 
Newbigging,  Pat.  S.  K  (1813- 

1863)  ....  mii 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac  (1642-1727)  4^ 
Nicander  of  Colophon  (b.  c.  1M  1^ 
Niceratus  (about  b.  c.  42}  139,  1^ 
Nicetas  (a.  d.  1075)  .  .  21ii 
Nicholas  (A.  D.  581)  .  241  IL  5 
Nicholas  Myrepsus  (about  a.  d. 

1250)    -  .       .       .   211 

Nicholas  Propositus  (about  n40)  252 
Nicholas  of  Regrpio  (about  133<»)  28^ 
Nicholls,  F.  (16B9-1778)  503,  fi^ 
Nichols,  Charles  IL  •      .      ■  92g 


Nicias  of  M  i  letus  (about  B.C.  290} 
Nick,  F.  An.  (1780-1832) 
Nicoladoni.  C.  (bora  1847) 
Nicolai  (1733-1811) 
Nicolai,  Ernst  A.  (1722-1802)  . 
Nicolas- Du ran ty,  Emile 
Nicolaysen.  Julius  (bora  1831) 
Nicomachus  .... 
Nicon  of  Agrigentum  (about 

B.  c.  49) 
Niedten,  Fr.  Krh.  (about  1717) 
Niemeyer,  Felix  v.  (1820-18721 
Nieraeyer,  L.  EL  C.  (1775-180*.i 
Nieraever.  Paul  (b.  1832)  2S5L 
NiemeVer,  W.  H.  (1788-lS4o> 


12fi 
631 
1012 

fil5 

116 

\2Q. 
541 

102:} 

NiiUkV.  Adam  (1714-1780)  liLL 
Nifo,  A.  (Nipho.  1473-1546)  3!lL  ^ 
Niger,  Sextius  (1st  century  >  lie 
Nigrisoli.  F.  Maria  (1688-'l72T 
Nihell.  Elizabeth  (about  1760 
Nihell,  James  (about  1741) 
Nileus  (about  B.  c.  26fi) 
Nisbet,  Wm.  (1759-1822) 
Nitze  .... 
Nivet,  Annet  Vincent  (b.  180'.» 
Noack.  A.  .... 
Noble.  Daniel  (about  1S45) 
No^geiath.  Emil 


n.  1 
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Noi!l,  Joseph  (1753-1808)       .  lim' 

Nwl,  K.  K  88a; 

Noguez,  Pierre  (about  1725)  .  123  | 
Sola,  Francisco  (about  1610)  .  550  I 
NoUle,  A(l  Fr.  (1764-1813)  .  IMO 
Nollet,  J.  A.  (1700-1744)  .  m 
Nonat,  Auguste  (born  1804)  .  907 
Norris.  Geo.  W.  (1809-1875)  .  IQM 
Norris,  Wm.  F.  ...  030 
Norsini,  the  ....  302 
North,  Elisha  (about  1808)  .  1024 
North,  John  (1790-1873)  .  aifl 
Northcote,  W.  (about  1772)  658^  628 
Nose,  Carl  Wilh.  (1753-1835)  65fi 
Nostradamus,  M.  (1503-156H)  3M 
Nothnagel,  IL(b.  1841)  958,  966,  935 
Notker  (9th  century)  .  255 

Nott,  John  (about  1793)  .  .  121 
Nott,  J.  C.  (1804-1873)  1054,  limi 
Noues,  Guil.  des  (about  1681)  531 
Nourse,  Mr.  (about  1748)  .  736 
Nowack,  J.  (1841-1886)       .  2fi9 

Noyes,  F.  D  230 

Nuck,  Ant.  (1650-1692)  .  518,  536 
Nufer,  Jacob  (about  1500)  .  403 
Numesianus  (a.  d.  150)  .  130,  157 
Nunnez,  Ildefonso  (about  1615)  550 
Nunnez,  Pedro  (about  1638)  .  523 
Nussbaum,  Job.  Nepomuk  von 

(bom  1829)  .  1029,  1DI3 
Nuttall,  Thomas  (1786-1859)  .  844 
Nyraphodorus  (about  b.  c.  250)  12fi 

O. 

Obermevcr.  Otto  Hiig^o  Franz 

(1843-1873)  ...  844 
Obernier,  Franz  (bom  1839)  .  995 
Obizo  (died  1138)  .  .  277  n.  1 
O'Brien,  Johirn78l-1845)  .  212 
Occo,  Adolph  (1524-1604)  54^0.1 
Octavius  Horatianus  (about  a.  d. 

380)  .       .       .       .  187 

OddiT^Tarco  degli  (1526-1591)  408 
Oddi.  Oddo  degli  (1478-1558)  408 
Odhelius,  Joh.  L.  (1737-1816) 

656,  iiI2 

Odo  von  Meudon  (died  1161)  255 
Oeder,  Geo.  Christ.  (1728-171)1)  (i24 
Oesterlen,  Fried.  (1812-1877)  848 
Oertel,  E.  F.  Chr.  (1765-1850)  211 
Oertel,  Max  Joseph  (born  1835)  225 
Ogston,  Alex.  (b.  1844)  921, 11142 
Ohm,  Martin  (1792-1872)  .  841 
Oken,  Lorenz  (1779-1851)    843,  233 


P.'IKC. 

Olbers,  IL  W.  M.  (1758-1840) 
Olivarez,  Gonzalez  .  .  .  1042 
Oliver,  Thos.  (about  1640)  .  519 
Oliver,  William  (about  1707)  .  221 
Oilier,  Louis  X.  E.  L.  (b.  1826)  1040 
Ollivier  d'Angers,  Chas.  Proep. 

(l796-lh-45)  .  901,  903 
Ollivier,  Paul  ....  1D40 
Olshausen,  H.  M.  (b.  1835)  .  lOM 
Olympicus  ol  Miletus  (a.  d.  70}  lA:! 
Onasilos  (5th  century  b.  c.)  .  2i 
Onimus,  E.  N.  J.  (l)oni  1840)  903 
OnseDOOrt,  G.  van  (1782-1841)  1015 
Oppenheim,  Fr.  \V.  (  1799-1 852)  1064 
Opi>olzer,  Joh.  v.  (18(18-1871)  1151 
Oppolzer,  Theodore  (1841-1886)  258 
Optatus,  Caesar  (about  1536)  3Ifi 
L'Orange,  Jacob  (about  1658)  518 
Ordenstein,  Leojwld  .  .  903 
Orfila.  J.  M.  B.  (1787-1852)  .  850 
Oribusius  (a.  d.  326-403)  185,  IM 
OrHius,  Gustav  (TTBP^TSll)  .  121 
Orred  (18th  centur}  )  .  .  614: 
Ortolff  V.  Baverland  (1 5th  cent.)  302 
Oslx)m,  John  C.  .  .  .  1094 
Osborne,  Wm.  (1732-1808)  686,  182 
Oseibia  (1203-1273)  .  .  233 
08iander,F.B.  (1759-1822)  660,  1019 
Osier,  William  .      .  1010 

Otho  Cremonensis  (13th  cent.)  263 
Otis,  Fessenden  N.  .  .  .228 
Otis,  George  Alex.  (1830-1881)  1053 
Ottaviano  da  Villa  (16th  cent.)  414: 
Otterlwurg,  S.  J.  (1810-1881)  211 
Otto,  A.  W.  (1786-1845)  .  102 
Otto,  Karl  (1795-1879)  .  883,  889 
Ould,  Sir  F.  ( 1 7 1 0-1 789)  686,  182 
D  Outi-epont.  Jos.  (1778-1845)  1082 
Overkamp.  Heid.  (about  1681)  424 
Oviedo  y  Valdez  (1478-1547)  .  368 
Ovieto,  Aufjxistin  Maria  de  .  1042 
Owen,  Eihuund  .  .  .  919 
Owen,  Richai-d  (bom  1804)  .  852 
Ozanam,  J.  A.  F.  (1773-1837)  810 

P. 

Paauw,  Pieter  (Pavius,  1564- 

1617)  .  .  429.  537, 540 
Pablo,  Juan  (bora  1620)  .  -  540 
Pacchioni,  Ant.  0665-1726)  .  536 
Pacchius,  Ant.  (about  a.  D.  20)  158 
Pacini,  Filippo  (1812-1883)  .  844 
Packard,  John  IL  .  .  .  lIiKi 
Pagan,  John  (1802-1868)    920,  1 
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Pa^renstocber,  A.  (1828-1879)  1074 
PugenaLecUer,  IL  (b.  1844)  844.  1074 
Pagenstecher,  K.  (1824-1865)  1074 


Paget,  Sir  James  (b.  1814)  UUr,  IMfi 
Puillard,  A.  L.  M.  (1803-1835) 
Pajola.    Federigo   (1741-1816)  IMl 
Palasciano,  Ferdinando  (b.  1815)  iibii 

Palfrev,  Dr  HiM 

Palfvn,  Job.  (1649-1730)  519,  fiM 
Palissy,  Bernard  (died  1590)  .  310 
Paliadius  of  Alexandria  (5tb 

century)  ....  188 
Pallas,  Aug.  Fr.  (1731-1812)  .  669 
Pallas,  Simon  (1694-1770)  .  BS^ 
Pallen,  M.  A.  .  .  .  1097 
Pallctta,  Giov.  B.  (1747-1832)  6fil 
Pulucd,  Natal  G.  (1716-1797)  6fil 
Pampbilus  Migmatopoles  (bet 

A.  D.  14-38)      .       .       .  IM 

Panaroli,  D.  (d.  1657)  714,  il  1 
Panas,  Photinos  (born  1832i  .  9115 
Pancaast,  Joseph  (18<I5-1882)  1»53 
Pancoast,  W.  IL  .  .  -  1055 
Pander,  IL  C.  (1794-1865)  694,  It36 
Panizza,  Bart.  (1785-1867)  .  iMl 
Patti^za,  Ludovico  (about  1544)  376 
Pansa,  Martin  (born  1680)  .  114 
Panteelmes  Michael  (about  a.  d. 

1100)  .  .  .  ■  210 
Panum,  P.  L.  (1820-1885)  1007,  iliI3 
Papa,  Jose  del  ( 1 649- 1 737)  .  4M 
Papavoine  (about  1830)  .  .3113 
Papen,  Ambrosius  (about  1580)  421 
Pappendorp,  A.  van  (about  1750)  62A 
Paracelsus  (Theophra.sfcu8  von 

Hohenheim,  I41t3-I541) 

377-392,  720,  122 
Paradys,  Nic.  (1740-1812)  .  {m 
Parcliappe  de  Vinay,  Jean  Bapt. 

Max  (1800-1866)  .  .  a03 
Parck,  Jan  du  (about  1660)  .  5Ifi 
IW',  A.  (1509-1590)  376,  400-402 
Parent.  VVillem  (about  1671)  .  494 
Parent-Ducbatelet,  A.  J.  B. 

(1790-1836)  .  .  906 
Pargeter,  VVra.  (about  1792)  .113 
Parisanus,  /Kmilius  (1567-1643)  530 
Pariset,  Etienne  (1770-1847)  .  1012 
Parish,  Isaac  (about  1832)  909,228 
Park,  Henry  ( 1 744-1 83 1 )  674.  676 
Parker.  Langston  (1805-1871) 
Parker,  Willard  (1800-1884)    .  10.^-^ 

Parkes,  C.  T  11155 

Parkes,  E.  A.  (1819-1876)  921,  1042 


Parkinson,  J.  (about  1800)  715,  222 
Purribh,  Jos.  (1779-1840)  924,  22S 
Parrot,  Marie  J.  (1839-1883)  .  20l 
Parrv,  (\  U.  (1755-1822)  .  20R 
Parry,  John  S.  ...  1096 
Parsons,  James  (about  1741)  6H7 
Purlibus,  Jacobus  de,  vid.  Despars. 
Partridge,  Rich.  (1805-1870)  .1049 
Par\'in,  Theophilus  .  .  1 096 

Pascal,  Blaise  (1623-1662)  .  4Ili 
Pascal,  Jean  (about  1680)  .  42ti 
Pascal,  J.  IL  P.  (18th  centurj  )  iiSI 
Pascal.  Mich.  Juan  (about  1548)  41X1 
Pascoli,  Alessandro  (1669-1757)  411fi 
Pasicratos  (about  b.  c.  40)  .  12fi 
Passavant,  J.  C.  (1790-1857)  .  631 
Pasaur,  Louis  (b.  1822  )  845,  l(io."> 
Pastorello,  Luigi  (1811-1863)  lOSI 
Patin.  Charles  (1633-1699)  .  4M 
Patin,  Guy  (1601-1672)  .  .  42fi 
Patritius,  Franciscus  (Patrizzi, 

1529-1597)  .  .  .368 
Patruban,  Karl  v.  (1816-1880)  202 
Patterson  .       .  1048 

PaulofiEgina  (about  a.  d.  625- 

690)  .  .  .  205-208 
Paul,  iL_J.  (1824-1877)  .  -  106?^ 
Pau  let,  Jean  J.  (1740-1826)  .  052 
Pauli,  Frietlrich  (1804—1868)  .  lom 
Paulini.  Christ.  F.  (1643-1712)  541 
Paulli,  Sim.  (1603-1680)  .  .  114 
Pauly,  Jean  IL  (1806-1854)  .  2DI 
Pausanias  (4th  century  b.  c.)  .  S& 
Paxamos  (Ist  centurj'  b.  c  ?)  .  101 
Pavnell,  Thomas  (died  1563)  .  413 
Peacock,  Thos.  B.  (1812-1882)  210 
Peale,  Mr.  (about  1814)  .  .  HI 
P6an,  Jules  (b,  1830)  907,  1040,  1080 
Peaslee,  Ed.  R.  (1814-1878)  .  1021 
Pechlin,  Joh.  Nic  (1644-1706) 

495.  509.  540 
Pecquet.  Jean  (1622-1674)  531,  a:i3 
Pegel,  Magnus  (about  1604)  513  il  1 
Peima,  J.  W.  von  (about  1700)  425 
Peiresc,  Fabricede  (1580-1637)  533 
Peirson,  Abraham  (about  1667)  580 
Peisse,  Louis  (1803-1880)  .  900 
Pclagonius  (4th  century)  .  -  191 
Pelops  of  Smyrna  (a.  d.  150)  130,  157 
Pelletan,  Jules  (1805-1873)  .  8M 
Pelletan,  Phil.  J.  (1747-1829)  103;: 
Pelletier,  Jos.  (died  1842)  .  850 
Pellier  de  Quengsy,  Guillanme 

(about  1787)      .       .       .  6fiii 
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Pemberton,  C.  R.  (1765-1822)  iila 
Pemberton,  Henry  (1694-1771) 

50i,  677,  621 
Pennock,  C.  W.  (1800-1867)  .  225 
Peiiot,  Bernanl  G.  (16th  cent)  225 
Penrose,  R.  A  F.  .  .  .  1097 
Pepper,  William  .  .  -  925 
Pepys,  Sir  Lucas  (1742-1830)  2:dQ 
Percival,  C.  (aJ>out  1820)  .212 
Percy,  Pierre  F.  (17:)4-1825)  .  665 
Pereira,  Jonathan  (1804-1853)  lOUi 
Perenotti  di  Cigliano,  Pietro  A. 

(1732-1797)  .  .  -  656 
Perfect.  William  (1740-1789)  113 
Peri  genes  (about  b.  c.  40)  .  12ti 
Perkins,  Elislia  (1740-1799)  .  825 
Perkins,  F.  Chauncoy  .  .  221 
Perrault,  Claude  (1613-1688)  501,535 


Perrusel.  Henri 
Perry.  Charles  (about  1741)  . 
Perty,  Maximilian 
Peruzzi,  Doraenico 
Pessina,  Ignaz  (1766-1808) 
Pestalozzi.  Joh.  H,  (1746-1827) 
Peter  (about  605) 
Peter  of  Abano  (1250-1320)  . 


206 
522 
11104 
1041 
718 
832 
244 
285 
331 
322 
424 
286 
1255 


Peter  von  Aichspalt  (ab.  1300) 
Peter  Martyr  (1488) 
Peter  of  Wesel  ( l.5th  century) 
Peter  the  Spaniard  (died  1277) 
Peters,  George  A.  . 
Petit,  Ant.  (1718-1794)  667,  681^  IM 
Petit,  Franyois    Pourfour  du 

(1661-1741)  539,  665,  700 

Petit,  J.  L.  (1674-1750)  .  .  662 
Petit,  J.  L.  Jr.  (1710-1737)  .  667 
Petrarch  (1304-1374)  .  .  288 
Petriius,  Heinrich  (1589-1620)  396 
P(5trequin,  J.  P.  E.  (1809-1876) 

904,  1242 

Petri,  C.  G.  (1633-1718)  .  .  655 
Petrini.  P.  (18th  centurv)  .  624: 
Petro  ( Petronas,  4th  cent.  B.  c.)  114 
Petronius  (about  1035)  .  260 
Petronius  Diodotus  (about  a.  d. 

40)  .  .  .  .  139,  158 
Petronius  Musa  (about  a.  I). 

40)  139,  158 

Petrus  ab  Argelata  (de  la  Cer- 

lata,  died  1423)  .  297,  321 
Petrus  Musandinus  (12th  cent)  263 
Pettenkofer.  M.  v.  (b.  1818)  848,  225 
Pettigrew,  T.  J.  (bom  1791)  .  1241 
Peu,  Philippe  (died  1707)        .  524 


P«Ke. 

Peuoer,  Caspar  (1525-1602)  364,  224 
Peyer,  Joh.  C.  (1653-1712)  .  536 
Peyligk,  Johannes  (died  1522)  221 
Peyrilhe,  B.  ( 1735-1804)  656, 121 
Peyronie,  Francois  Gigot  de  la 

(1678-1747)  .  .  .  662 
Pezold,  J.  N.  (1739-1813)  631^  662 
Pfaff,  (Mirist.  Heinr.  (1773-1852) 

631,  634,  866 
613 
656 

844: 

542 
972 
1214 
307 

_115 


Pfaff,  Ph.  (18th  centur\  ) 
Pfefferkoru,  W.  G.  (18th  cent) 

Pfeiffer,  A  

Pfeizer,  J.  N.  (about  1668; 
Pfeufer,  C.  (1806-1869)  . 
Pfliiger,  Ernst  (born  1846) 
Pfolspeundt,  Heinr.  v.  (1460) 
Phaon  (4th  century  b.  c.) 
Phadrovon  Rodach,  G.  (1562) 


323 


Phayer,  Thos.  (about  1544)  413,  421 
Phecianus  (a.  d.  150)  .  .  132 
Pherecvdes  (4th  cent.  b.  c.)  .  115 
Philagfius  (a.  d.  360-375)  .  118 
Philetas  (4th  century  b.  c.)  .  115 
Philinus  of  Cos  (b.  c.  280)  100,  121 
Philip    of   Acamania  (about 

b.  c.  340}  .  .  .95 
Philip  of  Cfiesarea  (about  a.  d. 

117)  .  .  .  .  Ifil 
Philipp,  P.  J.  (died  1869)  .  949 
Philistion  of  Locri  (about  310 

b.  c.)  .  .  .  .  114 
Philologus,  Thos.  (about  1550)  114 
Phi  Ion  ides  of  Dyrrhachium 

(about  B.  c.  42)        .  .132 
Philotimus  (3-4  cent  b.  c.)   lOOj  115 
Philoxenus  (about  b.  c.  260)  . 
Philuracnus  (about  a.  d.  80} 

Phipp  

PhJibus,  Ludwig 
I'hUbus,  Ph.  (1804-1880) 
Photius  (A.  D.  865) 
Phrj'esen,   Laurentius  (Frisen, 
Fries,  died  about  1532)  . 
Physick,  P.  S.  (1768-1837) 
Piccoli  (18th  century) 
Piccoluomini,  A.  (died  1605)  . 
Pick,  T.  P.  959. 
Pico  of  Mirandola  (1463-1494) 

Picot  C  

Piedagnel  .... 
Pierce,  Robert  (about  1690)  . 
Pierchen,  Pehr  (18th  cent.) 
Pietro  de  Tussignana  (ab.  1 260) 
Piffaixl,  Henry  G.      .      .  . 


126 
143 
1244 
211 
977 
209 


228 
1252 
683 
422 
1045 
221 
901 

823 
721 
612 
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Pigavetta,  Fr.  Ant  (16th  cent.)  44H 
Pigray,  Pierre  (1533-1613)      .  4ii2. 
Pilcher,  George  (died  1855)     .  aiB 
Pilz,  Joseph  (1818-1866)  . 
Pineau,  Severin  (died  1619) 

402  525  n  1 
Pinel  Ph.  (1755-1826)  "638,  711,"712 
Piorry,  P.  A.  (1794-1879)  901^  IMli 
Pipelet,  F.  (1722-1809)  .  .  liM 
PippingskOld,  Jos.  A.J.  .  1098 
Piquer,  Andres  (1711-1772)  .  653 
Pirogoff.  N.  L  (1810-1881)  .  im 
Pirogoff,  Nik.  Iwan.  Jr.  .  Ifill 
Piso,  Chas.  (1563-1633)  .  5118  IL 
Piso,  Homob.  (about  1690)  508  n.  3 
Piso,  Nicolas  (died  1590)  5(ia  il  a 
Piso,  Wra.  (Lepois,  1611-1678) 

508,  544  n.  1 
Pissino,  Seb.  (about  1609)  .  alii 
Pitard,  Jean  ( 1 228- 1315)  .  303 
Pitcairn,  Arch.  (1652-1713)  494,  5m 
Pitcairn.  Williara  (1711-1791)  aiil 
Pitha,  Franz  v.  (1810-1875)  .  1058 
Plaatmann  (1 8th  centurv)  .  689 
Planer,  Andreas  (about  1579)  398 
Plantade,  Franyois  (about  1699)  536 
Platearius,  Joh.  (about  1125)  263 
Platearius,  Matth.  (about  1150)  2!i3 
Platner,  Ernst  (1744-1818)~~gl2,  706 
Platner,  Joh.  Zach.  (1694-1747^ 

668,  105 

Plato  (B.  c.  427-347)  .  111-112 
Platter,  Felix  (Platerus,  Plater, 

1536-1614)  .  .  410. 429 
Playfair,  Wra.  S.  .  .  .  1090 
Pleinpius,  V.  F.  (1601-1671)  .  5aO 
Plenciz,  Jos.  v.  (1752-1785)  622,  131 
Plenciz,  M.  A.  von  (1705-1786)  622 
Plenck,  J.  Jac.  von  (1732-1807) 

653,  656,  611 
Pleniger,  Andreas  .  .  969,  917 
Pletho,  Georg.  G.  (1355-1452)  2811 
Plevier,  Cornelis  (18th  century)  688 
Plinius  Valerianus  (4th  cent.)  181 
Pliny  the  Elder  (a.  d.  23-79)  IfiO 
Plistonicus  (about  b.  c.  300}  100,  115 
Plotinus  (A.  D.  205-270)  .  lai 

Ploucquet,  Wm.  G.  (1744-1814) 

612,  705 

Plurabe,  Samuel  (about  1837)  iUS 
Plutarch  (about  a.  il  80}  .114 
Podalirius  (B.  c.  1184)  .  .  86 
Poissonier-Desperrifires  (about 

1767)        .       .       .       .  656 


Polak,  Jac.  Ed.  (19th  centurj  )  64 
Polano,  Machiel  (1813-1878)  .  1075 
Polcastro,  Sigmund  (d.  1473)  293 
Pole  (about  1775)  .  .  . 
Polcni,  G.  (about  1724)  .  .  50ft 
Poll,  Martin  (died  1714)  .  120 
Polidori  (Giac.  Sacchi,  1795)  .  63S 
Politzer,  Adam  (bom  1835)  11121 
Politzer,  Leopold  (181^1888)  lilili 
Polk,  William  M.  .  .  .  101>I 
Poll,  Hugo  van  de  (about  1754) 

522. 

Pol  lender  -  .  ,  .  .  >>44 
Pollock  ....  1«'45 
Pollux  (2d  century)  .  .  l.'»7 
Polybus  (4th  century  B.  c.)  .  HA 
Pomeroy,  Oren  D.  .  .  231^ 
Pomme.  Pierre  (1735-1812)  .  m 
Pomiwnazzi,  P.  (1462-1525)  .  361 
Ponce  de  Leon,  Pedro  (d.  1584)  401! 
Pons,  Jacques  (153fc-l6l2)  .  2fi4 
Poore,  Geo.  Vivian  .  .  .  91E 
Poreeil,  Juan  T.  (1565)  .  40^ 
Pordage,  John  ( 1 625-1 698 )  .  ilii 
Porphyrins  (a.  d.  233-304)  .  Ifil 
Porro,  Eduardo  .  .  .  1<>87 
Porta,  Giov.  B.  (1535-1615)  .  361 
Porta,  Luigi  (1800-1875)  .  mi 
Portal,  Antoine  (1742-1^32)  66L  M 
Portal,  Paul  (died  1703)  .  524 
Porter,  Daniel  (about  1670)  .586 
Porter,  Joshua  Henry  (d.  1880)  1049 
Porterfield,  Wm.  (about  1740) 

503.  612,  621 
Portio,  Luc.  Ant.  (about  1682  )  426 


Posidonius  (b.  c.  70) 
Posidonius  (a.  d.  H(;0-375) 


178 
1054 

1050 
429 
5IS 


Post,  AlfVed  C.  (1806-1S86)  . 
Post,  Wright  (1766-1828) 
Posthius,  Joh.  (1537-1597) 
Pot,  John  (about  1625)  . 
Poterie,  Pierre  de  la  r  Peter  Po- 

terius,  alx)ut  lfi45)  4^  546 
Pott.  Johann  Heinrich  (1692- 

1777)  .  .  .  .  726 
Pott,  Pereival  (1713-1788)      .  614 

Potter,  Dr  1090 

Potter,  Hazard  A.  (1810-1869)  liiM 
Pouchet,  Fi'lix  A.  (1800-1872)  \m 
Pouteau.  C  (1725-1775)  664,  1038 
Powell,  Richard  (1766-1834)  .  655 
Powell,  W.  B.  .  .  .  8ii2 
Power  .  .  .  .  .  Um 
Prandina      ....  1041 
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Pratis,  Jason  a  (1487-1558)  .  42fl 
Pravaz,  Chas.  G.  (1791-1853)  IMl 
Praxagoras  of  Cos  (b.  o.  335) 

"TOO,  115 

Praxianax  (3-4  cent.  B.  c.)  .  Uiii 
Preciani  family,  the  .  .  3()L^ 
Prescott,  Sara,  (about  1776)  814  n.  I 
Prevost,  Claude  J.  (1672-1753)  TOG 
Prevost,  A  P.  (about  1810)  .  101t» 
Price,  Peter  Chas.  (1832-1864)  IMll 

Prichard  IMA 

Priesanitz,  Vincenz  (1799-1852)  Oil 
Priestley,  Joseph  (1733-1804) 

596,  633,  721i 
Priinerose,  D.  (about  1615)  bM  IL  1 
Primerose,  James  (about  1655) 

52fi  n.  2,  aao  n.  1 
Pringle,  Sir  J.  (1707-1782)  650,  IS8 
Priscianus,  Th.  (about  a.  d.  380)  1B2 
Pritchard,  J.  C.  (1785-1848)  .  920 
Pritchartl,  Urban  (bom  1845)  ai8 
Prochaska,  G.  (1749-1820)  634^  93a 
Proclus  (411-485  a.  d.)  .  .181 
Proculus  (B.  c.  20)  .  .  .145 
Profatius  Judseus,  (Yacab  ben 

Makir)  .  .  266 

Proksch,  Joh.  Karl  (bom  1839) 

9iil  and  Addenda. 
Prost-Lacuzon  .      .  88Q 

Prost,  P.  A.  (about  1804)  .  892 
Prout,  William  (1785-1850)  .  91fi 
Pmdden,  T.  Mitchell  .  .  1010 
Prus,  Clovis  Ren6  (1793-1850)  9111 
Psellus,  M.  (A.  D.  1020-1105)  209 
Pserhofer  (about  1854)  7  ,  305 
''Pseudo-Gentilis*        .        28S  n.  12 

187 

871 

931 
682 

m 


Q. 


- 


Pseiido-Plinius  (4th  century)  . 
Ptolemaeus  (about  b.  c.  30) 
Puccinotti.  F.  (1794-1872) 
Puchelt,  Fr.  Aug.  (1784-1856) 
Pugh,  Benjamin  (about  1748) 
Pujol,  Alexis  (1739-1804) 
Purraann,  Matt.  G.  (1648-1721) 

516,  mz 

Puschmann,  Theodor  (b.  1847) 

vid.  Addenda. 

Putegnat.  J.  D.  E.  (1809-1876)  1086 

Puteus,  Franc,  (about  1562)     .  425 

Putnam,  James  J.  .  .  929 
Puy8<'*gur,  the  brothers  (about 

1784)        .       .       .       .  630 

Puzos,  Nicolas  de  (1686-1753)  681 

Pyl,  Joh.  Theod.  (1749-1794)  706 

Pythagoras  (b.  c.  580-489)      .  8S» 


Quadri,  Giov.  B.  (1780-1851)  1041 
Quaglino,  Antonio  (born  1817)  1041 
Quain,  Jones  (1795-1851)  .  1M4 
Quain,R.  (1800-1887)  915,916,  1047 
Quarin,  Joseph  v.  (1734-1814)  641 
Quarre,  Franvois  (about  1650)  514 
Qiiatrefages,  J.  L.  A.  de  (b.  1810)  Wl 
(^uekett,  John  (1815-1861)  .  91fi 
Quercetanus,  vid.  du  Chesne. 
Quesnay,  F.  (1694-1774)  501,  fifi^i 
Quetelet,  A.  J.  (1796-1873)     .  848 

Quin,  Dr  

Quincy,  John  (d.  1723)  8ii5  n.  1 
Quintus  (a.  d.  130)  .  KU)^  15T 
Quiricus  de  Augustis  (ab.  1495)  AM 

B. 

Rabelais,  Fran9oi8  (1500-1553)  312 
Raciborski,  A.  (1809-1871)  907,  1013 
Racle,  Victor  A.  (1819-1867)  896 
Radcliffe,  Charles  Bland  .  .  922 
Radcliffe,  J.  (1650-1714)  649,  fi51 
Radcliffe,  J.  N.  (1830-1884)  .  221 
Radcmacher,  J.  G.  (1772-1849)  915 
Rae,  James  (1716-1791)  676,  775 
Ragenfrid  (9th  century)  .  262 

Ragskv,  Franz  (died  1875)  .  1)63 
Rahn,  J.  IL  (1749-1812)  .  113 
Raimann,  J.  N.  v.  (1780-1847)  95ii 
Rainey,  G.  ....  916 
Ramazzini,  Bernardino  (1633- 

1714)       .       .  496,  502 

Rambam,  vid.  Moses  ben  Maimon. 
Ramee,  Pierre  de  la  (Petrus  Ra- 
mus, 1515-1572)       .       .  367 
Ramirez,  Gasp.  Bravo  de  Sobre- 

monte  (born  1613)  .  .  4Rfi 
Ramsbotham,  F.IL  (1800-1868)  1089 
Ramsbotham,  John  (about  1820)  1089 

111 
922 
416 

802 
IMl 
1075 
928 
1055 
904 
414 
298 


Ramsey,  Dr.  (about  1802) 
Rftmskill,  J.  Spence 
Ranchin,  Franyois  (1565-1641) 
Rand,  Isaac  Sr.  (1686-1749)  . 
Randolph,  Jac.  (1796-1848)  . 
Ranke,  Hans  R.  (1849-1887)  . 
Ranney,  Ambrose  L. 
Ransohoff,  Joseph 
Ranvier,  Louis  (bora  1835) 
Rapallo,  Battista  di  (15th  cent.) 
Raphael  (1483-1520) 
Rapp,  G.  (1818-1885)  876,  956,  965 
Rasori,  Giov.  (1766-1837)  867 
Raspail,  F.  V.  (1794-1878)    852,  ^ 
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Rat,  le  (1680)  . 
Rathlauw,  Joh.  P.  (about  1754) 


Ratier,  Fdlix  S.  (1797-1866)  .  9116 
Ratzeburg,  J.  F  C.  (about  1830)  113 
Rau,  Gottl.  Ludw.  (1799^1841)  816 
Rau,  Job.  Jac  (Ravi  us,  1668- 

1719)  .  .  .  518,  53fi 
Rau,  Wilbelm  (1804-?)  .  .  iM5 
Rauch,  Ludwig  (1764-1836)  .  Ill 
Rausse,  J.  H.  .  .  .  911 
Rau  wolf,  Leonbard  (died  1596) 
Rrivatori,  Ka^o  (about  1750)  .  664 
Ravotb,  F.  W.  (1817-1878)  .  1013 
Ray,  Isaac  (1807-1881)  .  928,  930 
Biayer,  P.  P.  0.  (1793-1867)  888,  91)2 
Rayger,  Carl  (about  1673)  .  542 
Rayualde,  Thos.  (about  1565) 

429  4,  52(>  iL  1 
Read,  Alexander  (about  1634  )  537 
Read,  Alexander  .(died  1  GOO)  .  blU 
Read,  John  (about  1588)  .  411 
Read,  William  (al>out  1706)  .  515 
Reamv,  T.  A.  ...  1055 
R6autiiur,  R  A.  P.  (1683-1757)  598 
R(icamier,  J.  C.  A.  (1774-1856) 

906,  Um  &  Appendix 
Rechberger,  A  J.  (1731-1792)  684 
Recklinghausen,  Fried.  Dan.  v. 

(born  1831)  .994 
Redam,  Karl  (1821-1887)  .  995 
Record,  Francis  (about  1582)  .  413 
Redfern,  Peter  (bom  1821)  .  91fi 
Redi,  Franc.  (1626-1697)  .  535 
Redman,  John  (died  1807)       .  895 

Rees,  Geo.  0  915 

Reese,  David  Meredith  .  .  1014 
Reese,  John  J.  ...  H30 
Rega,  Hendrick  J.  (1690-1754;  615 
Regiomontanus    (Joh.  Midler, 

143(>-1476)  .  .  290 
Regis,  Pierre  S.  (1653-1707)  .  49ii 
Regnoli,  G.  (1797-1858)  .  in41 
Reich,  G.  Christ.  (1769-1848)  633 
Reichel,  Georg  C.  (1717-1771)  1040 
Reichenbach,  IL  G.  L.  (179:^ 

1879)  ....  84:] 
Reichenbach,  Karl  von  (1788- 

18G9)  .  .  .  G31,  632 
Reid,  John  (1808-1849)  ,  .  Ell 
Reid,  Thomas  (1739-1802)  655.  721 
Reil,  Joh.  C.  (1759-1813)  627,  I£i2 
Reimarus,  J.  A.  H.  (1 729-1  SlTT"  612 
lUjiuesius,  Thomas  (1587-1667)  484 


Pw*. 

Reinhold,  C.  L.  (1769-1809)  634,  i*^ 
Reinlein,  Jacob  (1744-1816)  622,  671 
678,  688  Keisinger,   Franz   (1788-1855)  1073 
Ueiske,  Joh.  J.  (1716-1774)  6M.  Liiii 


Keniak,  Rob.  (1815-1865)    903,  ]<*<'4 


Renatus,  P.  V.  (about  a.  d.  380) 
Renaudot,  Theo.  (1584-1653)  . 
Renou,    Jean    de  (Renoda^us. 

about  1615) 
Renouard,  P.  V.  (about  1861) 
Renucci  (about  1834) 
Di  Renzi,  S.  (1800-1872) 
Reovalis  (about  590) 
Reuben,  Levi  . 
Reuchlin,  Joh.  (1455-1522) 
Heuling,  George 
Reuss,  Aug.  v.  (b.  1841) 
Reveill^-Parise,  Joseph 

(1782-1852) 
Reverdin,  Jac.  L 
Key  bard.  Jean  F. 
Reyna,  Francesco 

15H4) 


152 

5411 
9M 


852,  1U04 

87L  m<i 

-  245 
.  fc^ 
.  29J 
.    930,  liiM 
968.  mi4 
Henri 

901-  904> 
(bom  18421  HMO 
(1 790-1 F63)  11138 
de  la  (about 

■  435 
11149 


Revnaud,  Aug.  Ad.  (1804-?) 
Reynaud.  Joan  Jos.  (1773-1842) 

1017,  1024.  mSS. 
Reynolds,  ILK.  (ul)out  1815)  Ilfi 
Reynolds,  J.  R.  (born  J 828)  .  1^22 
Rhabanus  Maurus  (774-856)  .  254 
Rhazes  (Abubertus,  Abubater, 

Bubikir.  Abubeter,   a.  d. 

850-923)  .  .  .  .  227 
Rheginus  (2d  centurj')  .  .  hUi 
Rhodion,  vid.  Ro*»slin. 
Rhodius.  Joh.  H  587-1 659)  .  509 
Rhyne,  W  G.  ten  (about  1678)  afija 
Kiheri,  Alessandro  (1794-1861)  IMl 
Kibes,  Fran9oi8  (1800-1864)  .  9116 
Ricardus,  Magister  (d.  1252)  261  n.  3 
Richard,  Fi^lix  Ad.  (1822-1872) 

1039.  1070 

Richardson,  B.  W.  (b.  1828)  im 
Kii  hard.son,  T.  G.  .  .  .  1A»55 
Richerand,  A.  B.  (1779-1840) 

627.  Ili32 

Richet,  Louis  A.  (born  lHli;>  liMl! 
Richter.  A.  G.  (1742-1812)  6al.  611 
Richter,  Christ.  Fr.  (1676-171 1)  612 
Richter,  Geo.  Aug.  (1778-1832)  till 
Richter.  Geo.  G.  (1694-1773 1  IM 
Ricord,  Philippe  (born  1800  >  992 
Ridley.  Henry  (about  1695)  .  538 
Ried. 'Franz  ('bora  1810)  .  11162 
Riedel,  Joh.  Chr.  (about  1748) 
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Riej?cl,  Franz  (born  1843)  .  liliiJ 
Ri<;t)V,  Ed.  (1747-1821)  633,  GHI 
llilliJt,  Fred.  (1814-18til)  901^  liilii 
Riuaileisch.  G.  E.  (bom  1836)  iiM 
Ring,  John  (1752-1821)   .       .  Ill 

Ringer,  Sidney         .       .       .  916 

Rings,  Ant.  W.  (about  1745)  .  131 
Ringseis,  Job.  N.  v.  (1785-1880) 

6:^1.  936 

Riolan,  Jean  (1538-1606)  .  3iili 
Riolan,  Jean  Jr.  (1580-1657) 

495,  530.  631 
Risueno  d'Amador,  Ben.  Juan 

(1802-1849)  .  .  .  9Q0 
Ritchie  ....  Mh 
Ritgen,  F.  A.  M.  F.  (1787-1867) 

631.  Iii82 

Ritter,  J.  W.  (1776-1810)  .  634 
Ritter  von  Rittershain,  Oottf. 

(1823-188  {)  .  .  ■  960 
Ritterich,  Fr.  Ph.  r  1782-1866)  lllli 


Riva,  Q.  (1627-1677) 
De  la  Rive  A.  . 
Riverius,  Lazarus 
1589-1655) 


512,  539 


.  mi 

(la  Riviere, 

486,  Ma 


53; 

104J 

im 

10:^9 
liia 
4M 


927  ■ 
926 
502  i 
502J 


Rivinua,  August  Quirin  . 
R\xzo\\,  Franc.  (1809-1880) 
R)berg,  Lars  (1664-1742) 
Robert,  Cesar  A.  (1801-1864) 
Ri>bertson  (about  1845)  . 
Robertus,  Joh.  (died  1651) 
Robin,  C.  P.  (1821-1885)  896,  904 
Robinson,  A.  R 
Robinson,  Beverly 
Robinson,  Bryan  (about  1732) 
Robinson,  Nicholas  ( about  1 725) 
Rocea,  Bart,  della,  vid.  Cocles.  ' 
llochard,  Jean  F.  (b.  1808)  902,  906  I 
Rochard,  Jules  (b.  1819)  907^  IMQ  ' 
Roche,  Louis  C.  G.  (1790-1875)  888  i 
De  la  Roche,  F.  G.  (1743-1813) 
La  Roche.  Rene'  (1795-?) 
Rocheus,  Nicol.  (about  1542)  . 
Roch  le  Bail! if  de  la  Riviere 

(died  1605) 
Rochleder  (died  1872) 
Rochoux,  J.  And.  (aiK)ut  1845) 
Rockwell,  A.  D.  . 
Rodgers,  J  K.  (1793-1857)  . 
Rodwan,  Ali  (d.  IMl  or  1068) 
ROderer.  Joh.  Georg  (1726-1763) 

683,  694.  128 

Roeder  1074 

Roeschlaub,  J.  A.  (1768-1835)  862 


618 

924 
421 

395 

Am 


im 

929 
11152 
234 


I'uni: 

Roeslin,  E.  (died  1526)  403,  4211 
Roeslin,  E.  Jr.  (died  1553)  .  435 
Roguni,  Leo  (about  1556)  .  399 
Roger,  Henri  L.  (bora  1809)  HH3 
Roger  (Ruggiero)   of  Palermo 

(about  1210)  .  .  .  299. 
Rogerlis,  Joh.  N.  de  ( I3lh  cent.  )  2M 
Rogortis,  Johannes  Vilus  de  .  265 
Kugers,  J.  (about  1664)  490,  581^  5S4 
Rognetta,  F.  (180U-1857  )  905,  ll!3fi 
Rohlfs,  Gerhard  (bora  1^31)  224  il  1 
Rohlfs,  Heinrich  (bora  1827)  602  n.  2 
Rohlwes,  Joh.  Nic.  (1 755-1  h23)  llh 
Roi,  Hendrik  de  (Regius,  1598- 

1679)  .  .  .  .  631 
Rokitansky,  K.  V.  (1804-1878)  Sfift 
Rokitansky,  K.  v.  Jr.  (b.  1839)  2&1 
RokituiiBky,  P.  v.  (bora  1H43)  Q&l 
Roland  of*  Parma  (about  1250)  3Qfi 
Rolaiuler.  Paniel  (18th  century)  I2Q 
Roltink,Weraer(  1599-1 673)  4fc6,  531 
Rollet       .  ...  902 

Hollo,  John  (al)out  1797)  .  651 
liomano.  (Memente  (bora  1847)  1041 
Romavne.  Kicholas  (1756-1817)  EM 
Romuald  II.  (1153-1181)  .  264 
Rnndolet.  (i.  (1507-1566)  397, 427 
Kunsseus,  Bald,  (about  1597)  .  421 
Roonhuysen.  ILv.  (al>out  1663)  51H 
Roonhuvsen,  R.  v.  (about  1693)  &1B 
Roosa.  b.  B.  St.  J.  .       .  9311 

Rorarius.    Nicolaus  (Roiario, 

about  1572)  .  373 

Rosas,  .\nton  von  (1791-1855)  968 
Rose,  Edmund  (bora  1836)  .  m2 
Rose,  Thomas  .  .  .  1045 
Rosenthal.  Moriz  (b.  1F33)  969,  11)22 
Rosen  von  Rosenstein,  Nils 

(1706-1773)  .  649,  655 
Roscr,  W.  (1817-1888)  970,  972,  iilll 
Rosetti,  G.  T.  (about  1734)  .  lilfi 
Rosshirt,  Joh.  E.  (1795-1872)  llifiS 
Rr.ssler,  Gottl.  F  (about  1768)  124 
Rostan,  Lc^on  (1790-1866)  .  893 
Rota,  Antonio  .       .       .  1087 

Roth.  Wilh.  Aug.  (Iwra  1833)  995 
Rothmund.  F.  C.  v.  (born  1801) 

1062,  lill4 
Rothmund,  Aug.  v.  (bora  1830) 

1062,  imi 
Rouanet,  J.  R.  de  St  Pons 

(1797-1865)    .    .    .  mm 

Rouppe,  Ludwig  (about  1764)  liliii 
Rouse,  J.  ....  IML 
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Rousseau,  Jean  J.  (1712-1778) 
Roussel,  Pierre  (1742-1802)  .  iiS2 
Rousset,  Franyois  (about  1581)  404 
Roustan,  F.  M.  G.  (1849-1885)  Um 
Le  Roux,  J.  J.  (1749-1832)  .  6ii2 
Roux,  Philibert  J.  (1780-1854) 

1034.  1035 

Rovida  Lii 

Rowland,  K.  R.  ...  1045 
Rowley,  William  (1743-1806) 

677,  687,  124 
Royer-CoUard,  (1802-1850)  906 
Rubini,  Pietro  (1760-1819)  .  m 
Riickert,  J.  Th.  (1800-1885)  .  816 
Rudbeck,  Olof  (163(>-1702)  .  521 
Riidiger,  Andreas  (1673-1731)  4ii5 
Rudio.  Eustacbio  (died  1611)  42i) 
Rudolpbi,  C.  A.  (1771-1832)  S83 
Rueff,  Jacob  (died  1558)  .  .  420 
Ruelle,  Jean  de  la  (1474-1537)  435 
Ruete,  Cbr.  G.  T.  (1810-1867) 

1020,  1073 

Rufus,  C.  Valgius  (b.  c.  12i  .  LaH 
Rufus  of  Ephesus  (about  a.  d. 

50}  .  .  .  *  .  157 
Rugjrieri,  Cesare  (1768-1828)  ihAl 
Riihie,  Hugo  (bom  1824)  .  935 
Ruini,  Carlo  (died  1590?)  435,  543 
Ruiz,  Hippolyte       .  .  844 

Ruland,  Martin  (1532-1602)  .  393 
Rumford,  Count  (Benjamin 

Thompson,  1753-1814)  .  598 
Ruraler,  J.  W.  (about  1625)  513  jl  2 
Rumpf,G.  E.  (1637-1706)  .  412 
Ruuge,  F.  .  .  .  97L  1013 
Rupp,  Heinr.  B.  (died  1719)  .  599 
Rupprecht,  Bernh.  (bom  1815)  852 
Rush,   Benjamin  (1745-1813) 

638.  808,  814,  928 
Rusius,  Laur.  (about  1300)  .  311 
Russell,  Richard  (about  1750)  656 
Russell,  Walter  (about  1608)  .  511 
Rust,  Joh.  Nep.  (1775-1840)  .  1059 
Rustichelli,  P.  T.  (1310)  .  .  2BI 
Rusticus  Elpidius  (about  500 

A.  D.)  ....  301 
Rutherford,  Daniel  (1749-1819)  597 
Rutherford,  John  (1695-1779)  mi 
Rutty,  John  (about  1 757)  .  l:il 
Ruysch.  Fr.  (1638-1731)  .  531,  537 
Rvan,  Michael  (a\mut  1788)  .  655 
Ryan,  Michael  (d.  1841)  1014.  1090 
Ryff,  Walther  Hermann  (Reifl. 

about  1545)    .       .       420,  429 
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Sabatier,  R.  B.  (1732-1811)  664,  li)0 
Sabur  ebn  Sahel  (died  864)  .  2311 
Sacchi,  Giacomo  (about  1795)  rt3.s 
Sacchi,  Pompej.  (Sacco,  1634- 

1718)  .  .  .  .  49H 
Sacco,  Luigi  (1769-1836)  .  711 
Sachs,  Hans  (1494-1576)  .  416 
Sachs,  L.  Wilhelm  (1787-1848)  SI8 
Sachs  von  Lewenheimb,  Phil.  J. 

(1627-1671)  .  714 
Sacoml^e,  Jean  Fr.  (1750-1822)  fifi2 

Saemann  1Q2Q 

Saemiseh,  Theod.  (b.  1833)  .  1074 
Saenger,  W.  M.  IL  (bora  1833)  1075 
Sagar.  J.  B.  (1702-1781)  .  . 
Saillant,  Chas.  J.  (1747-1804)  liS2 
Saissy,  Jean  Ant.  (1756-1822)  MA 
Sajous,  Charles  E.  .  .  .  92H 
Sala,  Angel  us  (died  1637)  396»  485 
Sala,  Joh.  Domin.  (1579-1644)  114 
Saladin  of  Asculo  (about  1447)  3iift 
Salernus.  Magistcr  (about  1 150)  265 
Sales-Girons,  Jean  (1808-1879)  905 
Salicetti,  Guilelmo  (Guilelmua 

Placentinus,  1210-1275)  .  300 
Salisbury.  J.  IL    .       .       844,  lolO 

Salmon.  E  1007 

Salmon,  William  (about  1690) 

526.  547.  805  n.  1 
Salmutb,  Phil.  (d.  1626  ?)  500.  540 
Salomon,  Christ,  (about  1830)  1077 
Salomon,  G.  (1774-1864)  .  109S 
Saltonstall,  Henr>'  (about  1650)  581 
Salva  V  Campillo,  Franc.  (1751- 

1828)  .  .  .  653.111 
Salvino  degli  Armati  (d.  1317) 

283  n.  1 

Salzer,  IL  ....  9fiff 
Salzman,  Fredrik  (bom  1839)  1078 
Salznmnn.  Joh.  (1672-1738)  605,135 
Salziniiiin,  Joh.  R.  (1573-1656)  540 
Samhueus,  Joh.  (1531-1584)  . 
Samelson,  Julius  (bora  1841)  1074 
Samonicus.  Quintus  Serenus  (d. 

A.  n.  211).        .       .       ■  184 

Samosch  \n\H 

Sancassini,  Dion.  (1659-1738)  fdl 
Sanchez,  Anton  Nunnez  Ribciro 

(1699-1783)  .  620.  (;56.  720 
Sanchez,  Franc.  (1562-1632)  .  475 
Sander,  Fr.  (1835-1878)  .  .  995 
Sanderson.  J.  B.  (b.  1828)  921.  1024 
Sandifort,  Ed.  (1742-1814)    678,  691 
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Sandras,  C.  M.  S.  (1802-1856)  9113' 
Sandris,  Giacomode  (about  1696)  499 
Sands,   Henry  B.  (1830-1888)  11153 
Sanguinetti,  D.   (about   1699;  4961 
Sangster.  Alfred  .  .11211 

Sanseverino,  Dom.  (1707-1760;  UM 
Sanson,  Louis  Jos.  (1790-1841)  iiiM  . 
Santa  Cruz,  A.  P.  de  (d.  1650)    4flA  I 
Santaiiiulli,  Ferd.  (about  1698)  SOQj 
Santa  Sofia,  family  of  ( 1 4tb  cent.)    2SB  : 
Santesson,  C.  G.   (1819-1886)  lillfi 
Santinelli,  Bart.  (17th  century)  513 
Santoriui,  Giov.  D.  (1681-1737)  69a, 
Santoro,  Santorio   (Sanctorius,  | 
15iil-1635)  497.  498,  bll 

Sarazin,  Charles       .      .       .  H)40 1 
Sarcone,  M.  (1732-1797)  653, 722. 728 
Sass,  Luis  .       .       .  226 

Sassonia.  E.  (1550-1607)  398,  411& 
Satterthwaite,  Thos.  K.  .  .  1010 
Sattler,  Hubert  (bt)rn  1844)  .  1074 
Satvrus  (a.  d.  150}  .  .  .  1311 
Saucerotte,  Ant.  0.  (1805-1884)  mi 
Saucerottc,  Louis  S.  (1741-1814)  1 033 
Saulnier,  Gasp,  de  (alVnit  1734  )  716 
Saunders,  John  C.  (1773-1810) 

917,  1M4 

Saurel,  Louis  Jul.  (1825-1860)  liM 
Sauter,  Joh.  N,  ( 1 7  66- 1 840 )  .  IMl 
Sautter,  Jos.  (18th  century)  .  622 
Sauvages,  Fr.  Boissier  de  la  Croix 

de  (1706-1767)  .  501,  612 
Saviard.  Bart.  (1656-1702)  .  '^ilA 
Savonarola,  G.  M.  (1384-1463  ?) 

293.  122 

Savonarola,  Girol.  (1452-1498)  352 
Savory,  William  S.  .  .  .  IMii 
Sawyer,  James  .  .  .  11124 
Saxtorph,  Joh.  S.  (1772-1840)  11116 
Saxtorph,  M.  (1740-1800)  688,  lUIii 
Saxtorph,  Matt.  IL  (born  1822)  1»7<» 
Sayre,  Lewis  A.  .  .  .  1054 
Sbaraglia.  Girolarao  (1641-1710)  536 
Scacchi,  Durante  (about  1596)  415 
Scaliger,  Jos.  J.  ( 1 540- 1 609)  372,  51 U 
Scaliger,  Julius  C.  (1484-1558)  312 
Scanzoni,  Fried.  Wilh.  (b.  1821)  111H3 
Scaramucci,  G.  (about  1695)  .  500 
Scarborough,  Sir  C.  (about  1676)  538 
Scarpa,    Antonio  (1752-1832) 

638,  667,  699 
Schaarschmidt,  A.  (1720-1791)  684 
Schaarschmidt,  S.  (1709-1747) 

608,  662,  669 
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Schacher,  Pol.  F.  (about  1740)  fifil 

Schachcr,  Pol.  G.  (1674-1737)  685 

Scluuht,  Hermann  (1672-1744)  fm 

Sehacht,  Hermann    .       .       .  H43 

Schacht,  Joh.  0.  (1704-1791)  6u8 

Sehacht,  Lucas  (1634-1689)     .  5111 

Schacffer,  Joh.  G.  (1720-1795)  124 

Schurer,  J.  C   BU 

Schiitfer,  Jac.  Chr.  (about  1769)  aiiil 

Schalfer,  J.  U.  G.  (1753-1826)  61^ 

Schaller   969 

Sch ailing,  Jac.  (about  1616)     .  514 

ScUarlau,  G.  W.  (Ib09-186l)    .  949 

Schatz,  Christ.  F.  (b.  1841 )  .  1084 
Schauenburg,  C.  H.  (1819-1876) 

992  IL  1 

Schede,  Max  E.  H.  W.  (b.  1844)  11113 

Schedel,  H.  E.  (about  1H28)     .  9112 

Scheel,  Paul  (1773-rSll)  .  685 
Scheele,  K.  W.  (1742-1786)  697,  I2fi 

Scheid,  J.  G.  (about  1732)       .  iiS3 

Scheiner,  Christoph  (die<l  1660)  539 
Schellhammer,  Giinther  Christ. 

(1649-1716)        .         495.  51A 

Schelling,  C.  E.  (1783-1854)  .  93fi 
Schelling.  F.  W.  J.  v.  (1775- 

1854)        .       .       .       .  840 

Schelver,  Franz  J.  (1778-1832)  931i 
Schenck  von  Grafenberg,  Joh. 

(1531-1598)      .       .       .  410 

Scherf,  J.  C.  F.  (1750-1818)    .  IllI 

Scheuchzer,  Joh.  J.  (1672-1 733)  5Ii& 

Scheunemann,     ( 1 6th  centur}')  iilii 

Scheve,  Gustav  (died  1880)     .  8tii 

Schieferli,  Rud.  A.  1773-1837)  63a 

Schiess-Gemuseus,  H.  (b.  1833)  1074 

Schiff,  MoriU  (born  1823)  .     .  632 

Schiffncr,  Joh.  Christ.  (1780-?)  95il 

Sehill,  A.  F.  (1812-11-39)         .  949 

Schillbach,  E.  L.  (boni  1825)    .  Iil62 

Schiller,  Joh.  Casp.  (about  1760)  llil 
Schiller,  Joh.  Christ.  Fried,  v. 

(1759-11-05)      .   Ilil 

Schilling,  Godf.  W.  (about  1770)  656 

Schirmer,  Rud.  (l>orn  1831)  .  1074 
Schlegel,  Joh.  Christ.  Traugott 

(1746-1824)      •       .       .  706 

Schleiden,  M.  J.  (1804-1881)  84^ 

Schlesinger.  Wilhelm  (b.  1839)  969 

Schlichting,  Jan  D.  (about  1760)  6fca 

Schmid,  Jos.  G.  (about  1753)  624 

Schmidt,  C   966 

Schmidt,  Joseph  (about  1649)  511 
Schmidt,  J.  A.  (1759-1809)  072,  931 
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Scbmidt,  Joh.  B.  (1822-1884)  litM 
Schmidt,  K.  dir.  E.  (d.  181 3j  ^ 
Schmidt-Rimpler,  iL  (b.  1838)  UilA 
Scliraitt,  Wilh.  J.  (17H0-1827)  liLiD 
Schmucker,  Joh.  L.  (1712-1786) 

670,  Ifi& 

Schaeider,  C.  Y.  (1014-1680)  538 
Schneider,  F.  C.  (bom  1813)     .  9li9 
Schnctter,  Joseph         .  . 
Schnitzer,  Adolph  (1802-1S83)  lil85 ' 
Schnitzler,  J.  (b.  1835)   958,  V»68, 
Schoeller,  Jul.  V.  (1811-1883)  1082 
Schoeraaker,  A.  IL  (1834-1885) 

1075,  urns 

Schoenberg,  E  1098 

Schoener  J.  r about  1528)  .  43fi 
ScUoenfeider,  Ph.  (17th  century)  524 
Schocnlein,  Joh.L.  (1793-1864) 

m  IL  L  M£  ^ 
Schoenlein,  Ph.  (18:^1856)     .  243 

SchfJnborn,  K.  W.  E.  J.  (b.  1840)  mi 

Schonkoff,  J.  T.  (about  1685)  512 

Schook,  Martin  (1614-1660)     .  4M 

Schopenliauer,  A.  (1788-1860)  8Ai 

Schrader,  IL  Ad.  (1756-I8.;6)  843 

Schrader.  Just  (about  1674)    .  54i 

Schreber,  J.  C.  D.  v.  (1739-1810)  fm 

Schreger,  B.  G.  (1766-l«25)    .  111112 

Schreiber,  Joh.  F.  (1705-1760) 

fi03.  em 

Schrevelius,  Ew.  (1575-1647)  554: 
Schrcyer,  Joh.  (about  1681 )  .  542 
Schrick,  Mich,  (about  1483}  .  714 
Schroder,  F.  W.  J.  r  1733-1 778)  I2fi 
Schroder,  J.  (1600-1664)  .  541 
Schrikler,  Karl  (1838-1887)  .  1084 
Schroedei^  H.  .  .  1005 
Schroeter.  J.  .  .  10<t6 
Schrotf,  Karl  von  (bom  1844)  ilfi3 
Schroff,  Karl  D.  v.  (1802-1887)  Qli3 
Schrrm,  Ludwig    .       .       .  Blli 

Schroth,  Joh  dll 

Schreuter,  Leopold  (bom  1837)  iHaS. 
Schubert,  Gotth.  Heiurich  von 

(1780-1860)  .  .  !<H7 
Schubert,  J.  A.  .  .  .  all 
Schuctzcrkranz,  IL  (1713-1802)  688 
Schuh,   Franz  (1804-1865) 

951.  1029,  urns 
Schult,  Gerrit  (about  1640)  .  518 
Schiilten,  0.  (born  1818)  985  il  1 
Schultz,  Fr.  W.  F.  (1775-1831^  843 
Schultz,  Karl  IT.  (1798-1871)  843 
Schultze,  A.  W.  (born  1805)     .  1I1I3 


Schultze,  B.  S.  (bora  1827)  .  lii&k 
Schultze,  Max  J.  S.  (1825-1874)  m<A 
Schultze,  Siegmund  (1795-1877)  1084 
Schultz-Schultzenstcin,    C.  IL 

(1798-1871)  .  .  -  947 
Schulz,  David  (1732-1823)  .  IM 
Schuh^,  Franz  .  .  .  1005 
Schulze,  Joh.  H.  (1C87-1745) 

615,  658,  mi 
Schuster,  K.  ,  .  .  26fi 
Schuvl,  Florentius  (1619-1669) 
Schwal>e,  Daniel  (about  1635)  511 
Schwanda,  M.  (1823-1885)  .  Qtifi 
Schwann,  Theod.  (181(^1882)  m 
Schwartz,  Jac.  IL  IL  (b.  1821)  11184 
Schweigger,  K.  E.  T.  (b.  1830)  11114 
Schwcighauser,  Jak,  F.  (1766- 

1842)  .  .  .  ■  10^6 
Schwenckfeld,  K.  (1490-1561) 


3ID 

SchwJ\rer,  Ignaz  (1800-1860)  IMl 
Scoresbv,  William  (1790-1857)  m 
Scotti  (al)out  1769)  .  UK  ITlS 
Scotus,  Duns  (died  1308)  .  279- 
Seotus  Erigena,  Joh.  (died  8iaj  212 
Scoutteten.R.  J.  IL  (1799-1871)  \m 
Screta.  Heinrich  (about  1686)  m 
i'^'cribonius  Lai^us  (a.  d.  45}  143.  1§?" 
Scrilx>nius,  W.  Ad.  (about  1585)  m 
Scudamore,  Sir  C.  (1779-1849) 

911.  ^ilfi 

Scultetus,  Joh.  (1595-1645)  .  Ml 
Seabury.  S.  (d.  HiSO)  579.  581  il  1 
Seaman.  Val.  (al)out  1800)  711.  lOM 
Seaton,  Edwartl  C.  (1815-1880. 


Sebiz,  Joh.  All>ert  (161.5-H;85)  iial 
Sebiz,  Melchior  (about  1641)  .  a4:i 
Sebiz,  M.  Jr.  (1578-1674)  114 
Setlechias  (about  8M  a.  d.)  .  3S 
Sedillot,  Chas.  E.  (1804-1883) 

1023.  1039 

Sedillot,  J.       . '  . 
S(^e,  Germain  (bom  1818^ 

Seeger   

Seclv,  W.  W.  . 


!>0G 

m 

Q3U 


m 
a2s 


Segalas,  Pierre  S.  (1792-I87rn 

1<i22 

Segncr,  Joh.  And.  (1704-1777) 

Seguin,  Kd.  0  

Seguin,  Edou.  S.  (1812-1880) 

9n6.  9L'8.  11)24 
Seidel.  Bruno  (about  1562)  . 
Sciffert,  Chr.  E.  (1770-1839)    .  Ill* 
Seignette.  Pierre   (1660-1719^  544 
Seiler,  Burkh.  W.  (1779-1843)  Mi 
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Seller,  Carl  .  .  .  .  lj2H 
Scitz,  Eugea  (born  1817)  .  961?.  9fil 
Seitz,  Franz  (born  1811)  .  .  'Jllli 
Selle,  dir.  G.  (1748-18(>0)  612,  Ml 
Seinelc<ler,  Friedrich  .  968,  lJi21 
Semmelweis,  Lud.  L  P.  (1818- 

1865)  .... 
Seinon,  Felix  .... 
Senile,  Jean  Bapt.  (1693-1770) 
Senator,  Hermann  (born  1834) 
Senckenberg,  J.  C.  (1707-1772) 
Seneca,  Lucius  Annaius  (a.  d. 

3-65 )  .... 
Senguerd,  Wolf,  (about  1681)  . 
Senn,  Louis  .... 
Senn,  Nicholas  .       .  1010. 


91H 
ft49 


IM 

3fil 
226 


Sennort.  D.  (1572-1637)  4^u21 
Sepulveda  (died  1572) 
Serachfi,  el  (died  H99) 
Scrapion  of  Alexandria  (b.c.  270) 
Seru{)ion  the  Elder  (a.  d.  802- 

849)   226 

Serapion   the    Younger  (died 

A.  D.  1070)     .     ,     .  2ao 

Serena,  Bart,  (about  1750)  .  661 
Sermon.  Wm.  (alxiut  1671)  a2ii  ll  1 
Serre,  IL  Auguste  (18(»2-1870)  Um 
Serre,  Joh.  Jac.  J.  (about  1788)  tilii 
Serres,  Jean  (18th  centurj  )  .  682 
Servet,  Michael  (Servetus,  1509- 

1553)  .  .  .  373-374 
Servili  (about  1740)  .  .  .  767 
Servilius   Daraocrates  (about 

A.  D.  25}    .      .      .       .  laa 

Sethi,  Simeon  (about  a.  d.  1075)  21iil 
Settala,   Ludovico  (Septalius, 

1552-1632)  .  .  407.  722 
Seutin,  Louis  Jac.  (1793-1863)  111311 
Severin,  Peter  (1540-1602)  .  395 
Severino,  M.  A,  (1580-1656)  512,  550 
Severinus  (about  1668)  .  T~f>37" 
Severus,  the  *'  latrosophist"  (5th 

century)  ,  .  .  -  188 
Severus,  Theod.  (3d  cent.)  HI  iL  1 
Sextius  yi\ger  (about  a.  d.  50)  1^ 
ScxLus  Eiupiricus  (a.  d.  193)  L3Q 
Sextus  Placitus  of  Papyra  (a.  d. 

370)  IM 

SeydTTteTK.  J.  v.  (1798-1885)  imi 
Seyfert,  Bernhard  (1817-1870)  11184 
Seyler,  Chr.  Jac.  (about  1709)  685 
Shakespeare.  Ed.  O.  .  .  .  QM 
Sharp,  Jane  (about  1671)      iilili  il  1 


Sharp,  Samuel  (1700-1778)  674,  112 


Sharpe  915 

Sharpcy,  Wm.  (1802-1880)  916,  IMl 
i^haw,  Alex,  (about  1860)  909,  1047 
8haw,  Peter  ^died  1763)  502,  I^il 
Sheldon.  John  (1765-1808)  .  691 
Shelthake,  Thos.  (alwut  1795)  617 
Shekleton  (aliout  1854 )  .  .  loSS 
Shew,  Joel  (about  1845)  .  . 
Shippen,  Wm.  Jr.  (1736-1808)  8M 
Short,  Thos.  (about  1734)  .  721 
Sibson,  Francis  (died  1876)  .  915 
Sichel,  Julius  (1802-1868)       .  mk 

Sick,  G.  F  

Sick,  Paul  .  .  .  ■  877 
Siebert,  A.  (1805-1855)  947^  diih 
Siebold,  Ad.  E.  v.  (1775-1828)  mi 
Siebold,  Barthel.  v.  ( 1774-1814)  imil 
Siebold,  C.  C.  v.  (1736-1807)  671,  TIR 
Siebold,  C.  T.  E.  v.  (1804-1885)  852 
Siebold,  E.  C.  C.  v.  (1801-1861)  IMl 
Siebold,  Marianne  Theod.  C.  v. 

(1788-lh59)  .  .  IMl  IL  1 
Siebold.  Kciriiie  Josephe  v.  1081  il  1 
Siegemundin,  J,  (about  1690) 

524,  6fia 
Sieveking,  Sir  Edward  Henry 

(born  1816)  .  .  916.  918 
Sigault,  Jean  R.  (about  1777)  682 
Sigmund,  C.  L.  (1810-1883)  .  9!iQ 
Signorini,  Bart.  (1797-1844)  .  1041 
Siloranus,  Val.  A.  (16th  cent.)  393 
Silva,  J  B-  (1682-1742)  .  .  5111 
Silvestri  ....  1070 
Simeon  ben  Jochai  (13th  cent.)  180 
Simmons,  S.  F.  (1750-1813)  655,  698 
Simon  (1st  century)  .  .  IhU 
Simon  of  Athens  .  .  .  130 
Simon  de  Cordo  (Simon  Janucn- 

sis,  died  1330)  .  .  .  309 
St.  Simon,  C.  H.  de  (died  1825)  842 
Simon,  Fr.  Alex.  (1793-1869;  SIS 
Simon,  Gustav  (1824-1876) 

1018, 1024. 1029.  mm 

Simon,  John  (1816-1883)  921,  1044 
Simon,  Joh.  Franz  (1807-1843)  946 
Sinionius,  Simon  (about  1578)  397 
Simpson,  Sir  Jas.  Young 

11123  IL  L  1025,  3048,  IMl 
Sims,  J  ames  ( 1 74 1 -1 820) 
Sims,   J.  Marion  (1813-1883) 

1022,  1055,  mi 
Simson,  Thos.  (about  1752)  .  612 
Sinan  ben  Thabit  (died  942}  .  221 
Sinclair,  Sir  K.  B.  (1824-1882)  11192 
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PaRc. 

Sinclair,  Sir  J.  (1754-1835)  714,  ^ 
S inkier,  Wharton  .  .  .  929 
Sinttema,  Em.  (about  1728;  fiiil  m  1 
Sizer,  Nelson  .  .  .  .  8S1 
Skae,  David  (1814-1873)  .  .  920 
Skene,  Alex.  J.  C  .  .  1097 
Skey,  Fr.  C.  (1798-1872)  922,  liMli 
Skoda,  Joseph  (1805-1881)  .  254 
Slegel,  Paul   Marq.  (Schlcgcl, 

1G05-1653)  .  .  531 
SlevofTt,  Joh.  Ad.  (1653-1726)  I2Q 
Sloaue,  Sir  Hans  (16G0-1753) 

65L  liiSn.  1 
Slutius,  Andreas  (about  1723)  148 
Smee,  Alfred  (1818-1878)  .  aifl 
Smellie,  Wra.  (1680-1763)  .  6ii& 
Smet,  IL  (Smetius,  1537-1614)  m& 
Smith,  Andrew  IL  .  .  .  ^ 
Smith,  Edward  ...  911 
Smith,  Elihu  IL  (1771-1798)  .  S2I 
Smith,  Kmi)eror  (about  1657j  581 
Smith,  Ileury        .       .       .  10ti> 

Smith,  Henry  IL    .      .      .  1  or) 5 

Smith,  Heywood  .  .  -  1090 
Smith,  Hugh  (1730-1790)  .  122 
Smith,  James  (died  1812)  .  8118 
Smith,  James  (1771-1841)  .  ILl 
Smith,  James  Ed.  (1759-1828)  844 
Smith,  J.  Lewis  .  .  -  9'27 
Smith,  Joseph  M.  (1789-1866)  m 
Smith,  Nathan  (1762-1829) 

811,  924,  1050,  11193 
Smith,  Nathan  R.  (1797-1877)  11154 
Smith,  Protheroe  (born  1809)  lii93 
Smith,  Robert  A.  (1817-1884)  921 
Smith,  St^'phen  .  .  .  1«»54 
Smith,  Theodore  .  .  .  1007 
Smith,  Thomas  .  .  .  1047 
Smith,  Thos.  S.  (1788-1861)  .  920 
Smith,  W.  Tyler  (1815-1873)  IBM 
Smyly,  Philip  C.  (bom  1838)  91E 

Smyth,  A.  W  Hilil 

Smyth,  J.  C.  (1741-1821)  702,  Hi 
Snai>e,  Andrew  (about  1686)  .  543 
Snellen.  Hermann  (bom  1834)  1019 
Snow,  Joseph  ( 1 8 1 3-1 858)  921.  922 
Socin,  August  (born  1837)  .  1072 
Socrates  (B.  c.  469-399)  .  .  9J 
Solano  de  Luquez,  F.  (1685-1738)  li25 
Solayre.s  de  Renhac,  Fr.  L.  J. 

(1737-1772)  .  .  .  EHl 
Solenander,  R.  (l.'>21-1596)  397,  4111 
Solinjien,  .\.lr.  van  (1 759^1  }i30)  109R 
Solingeij.  C.  van  (Uj41-1687)  518 


524 
r>84 

lill 
143 
12fi 
1025 
11136 
1040 
1044 
404 
3U 
STii 

,  m 
losa 

108i 

4E3 

394 
1084 


Sollevsel,  Jae.  de  (about  1664)  54^ 
Solly,  Samuel  (1805-1871)  .  1045 
Solon  (B.  c.  639-559)  .  02,  91 
Sommer,  J.  G.  (1634-1705) 
Sommer,  J.  S.  C.  (1740-1802) 
SOmmering.  Samuel  Thorn,  von 

(1755-1830) 
Sonderegger,  J.  L.  (h.  1825) 
Sonnenfels  (about  1776) 
Soranus  of  Ephesus  (a.  d.  117) 
Sostratus  (aV)out  B.  c.  250) 
Soubeiran,  Eug^-ne  (1793-1858) 
Souberbiclle,  Jos.  (1754-1846) 

Soupart,  J.  D  

Southj  John  Flint  (1797-1882) 
Spach,  Israel  (about  1597) 
Spadafora.  Bart.  (13th  cent.)  . 
Spallanzani,  G.  6.  (about  1818) 
Spallanzani,  L.  (1729-1799)  599 
Spangenberg,  G.  (1780-1849) 
SpUth.  Joseph  (bora  1823) 
Spee,  Friedrich  (1595-1635)  . 
Si>ener,  Phil.  J.  (1636-1705)  . 
Spcrber,  Julius  (16th  centurj  ) 
Spiegelberg,  Otto  (1830-1881) 

1083, 

Van  Spieghel,  Adrian  (Spigelius, 

1578-1625)  512.  537.  I2^il  1 
Spielmann,  Jac.  R.  (1722-1783)  US 
Spiess,  Alexander  (liora  1833)  926 
Spillara,  IL  (about  1837)  .  .  1014 
Spindler,  Joh- (1777-1840)  .  9:11 
Spinoza,  Barueh  (1632-1677)  .  41^ 
Spitta,  Heinr.  IL  L.  ( 1 799-1 860)  893 
Spittal,  Rob.  (1804-1852)  91L  1014 
Spitzka,  Edwartl  C.  .  .  .  1«28 
Sprengel,  Kurt  Pol.  Joa.  (1766- 

1833)  .  600,  660,  662,  m 
Spurzheim,  Joh.  C.  (1776-1832)  882 
Squire,  A.  J.  Balmanno  .  .  920 
Staats.  Abraham  (about  1660)  5IH 
Stadtfeldt,  A.  S.  .  .  .  1098 
Stafford,  Richard  Anthony  .  liilil 
Stahl,  GeorgE.  (16H0-1734)  m>.  :n 
SUpf,  J.  Eduanl  (bora  1788)  .  fiTfi 
Stark,  Karl  B.  (1806-1882)  .  MB 
SUirk.  Karl  Wilh.  (1787-184.5) '  24^ 
Stark,  Joh.  Christ.  (1769-1837)  108» 
SUirk.  Joh.  C.  Sr.  (1753-1811) 

tilLli^ 

Stark,  William  (-1742-1771)  . 
Starke.  W.        .       .       .  .ill 
Starr.  A  lien  M.      .       .       .  lilfii 
Starr.  Comfort  (al>out  1637  )     .  ^ 
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"Starrs,  Thomas  (about  1640)  .  522 
Steer,  Dr.  (18th  centur}'J  .  I2ii 
Steeren,  Dio.  van  der  (A  1691)  525 
Steffens,  Henrik  (1773-1845)  .  936 
Steidele,  Kaphaiil  (1737-1821)  684 
Stein,  Geo.  W.  Jr.  (1773-1870)  lOkl 
Stein,  G.  W.  (1731-1803)  684,  imi 
Stein,  Sigraund  Theod.  (b.  1840)  11124 
Steinbeck,  Albert  .       .  631 

Steiner,  Joh.  (1832-1876)  .  flii9 
Stein hauser,  H-  ...  96>> 
Steinbeil  ....  H)67 
Stellwag  von  Carion  (b.  1823) 

968,  1018,  111211 
Stelwagon,  H-  W.  .  .1122 
Steno,  Nic   (Stenson,  Stenonis, 

Stenonius,  1638-1686)  .  532 
Stephanus,  J.  (about  1625)  .  509 
Stephanus  Magnetes  ( 1 2tb  cent.)  2iil 
Stephen  of  Athens  (about  a.  d. 

650)  .       .  .  205 

Stephen  of  Edessa  (6th  cent.)  2\2^  212 
Stephenson,  G.  (1781-1848)  598,  11122 
Sternberg,  Geo.  M.  .  844.  1010 
Steudner,  F  E  W.  (1838-1880)  1 07H 
Stevens,    Alexander  Hmlgdou 

(1789-1869)  Uiai  IL  2,  11152 
Stevens,  Joanna  (about  1739)  223 
Stevens,  William  (17?->6-1868)  ILLa 
Stevenson,  Henry  (1721-1814)  8112 
Stevenson,  Wm.  (about  1779)  656 
Stieglitz,  Johann  (1767-1840) 

631,  865.  828 
Stiflt,  Ad  von  (1760-1 S36)  .  liliil 
Stille,  Alfred  (bom  1813)  .  925 
Still(^.  Moreton  (1822-1855)  ,  mi 
Stiilling,  lieatMlict  (1810-1879) 

910.  1028,  11122 
Stilling,  Jacob  (born  1842)  .  1074 
Stimson,  Lewis  A.  .  .  1  Ooft 
Stoeber,  Victor  (1803-1871)  .  iiiih 
Stoerck,  A.  von  (1731-1803)  621,  2211 
StofTella,  Erail  von  (born  1835)  258 
StJ^hrer,  Emil  (1 840-1 K83)  .  853 
Stokes,  Wm.  (1804-1878)  913,  11U4 
Stoll,  Max.  (1742-1787)  621,  228 
StoUe,  Gottlieb  (1673-1744)  .  6i)l 
Stoltz,  Jos.  Alexis  (b.  1803)  .  10K«; 
Stone,  Samuel  (about  1671)  .  586 
Stone,   Warren  (1808-1872) 

1222  IL  3,  1254 
SttJrck,  Karl  (bom  1832)     968,  1221 
•  SttJrck,  Melchior  (died  1754)    .  622 
Storer,  Horatio  R.        .  1097 


Stosch,  Aug.  Wilh.  von  (1783- 

1860)  .  .  ,  211  1 
Strack,  K.  ( 1722-1805)  647,  122 
Strambio,  Ga{?tano  (1755-1831)  638 
Strato  of  Berytus  (b.  c.  280)  .  125 
Strato  of  Lampsacus  (B.  c  280)  118 
Stratonicus  (3d  century)  .  .  121 
Straw  bridge,  Geo.  .  .  232 
Strieker,  Salomon  .  .  96L  269 
Strieker,  Wilhelm  (bora  1816)  1224 
Stringham,  James  (died  1817)  232 
StrOm,  Christian  (1679-1710)  .  628 
Stromeyer,  Chr.  F.  (1761-1824)  212 
Stromeyer,  Georg  Fried.  Louis 

(1804-1876)  .  .  .  1228 
Strother,  Ed.  (about  (1716)  232  n.  1 
Striippe,  Joachim  (about  1573)  484 
Struthius,  J.  (Strus,  1510-1568)  322 
Struve,  F.  A.  A.  (1781-1840)  851 
Stubbes,  Henry  (1631-1676)  .  424 
Stu  bbs,  G  corge  ( 1 7 24- 1 806 )  .  212 
Stukeley,  William  (1687-1765)  656 

Sturgis,  F.  R  928 

Sturm,  Joh.  Christ  ( 1 635-1703)  512 
Stiitz,  W.  A.  (1772-1806)  866,  9;i5 
Suardus,  Paul  us  (alxmt  1512)  436 
Sue,  Jean  Baptiste  (1760-1830) 
Sue,  Jean  Jos  (1710-1792)  . 
Sue,  Pierre  (1739-1816)  . 
Suevus,  Bemhard  (alx)ut  1629) 
Sul/!l>erger,  S.  R.  (about  1675) 
SusruU  (about  a.  d.  1000)    .  40 


Siissmilch,  J.  P.  (1707-1777) 
Sutherland,  James  (about  1677) 
Suttons,  the  (about  1757) 
Swalve,  Bernhard  (about  1664) 
Van  der  Swam  (18th  centujy) 
Swammerdam,  Jan  (1637-1686) 

535, 

Swan,  Joseph  (about  1820)  . 
Swedenborg,  L  (1689-1772) 


700 
222 
H65 
542 
551 

212 
242 
229 
424 
688 


1122 
601 


Swediaur,  Franz  X.  (1748-1824) 

656.  222 
Van  Swieten,  G.  (1700-1772) 

619.  720,  232 
Sydenham,  T.  ( 1 624-1 689)  r>i)4-.^07 
Syennesis  of  Cyprus  (about  B.C. 

360)    .       .       .  -  114 

Sykcs,  James  (1761-1822)  .  SIS 
Sylvaticus.  Joh.  Baptist.  (1550- 

1621)  .  .  .  373,  326 
Sylvaticus,  B.  (died  1658)  .  529 
Sylvaticus,  Matt.  (d.  1342)  .  282 
Sylvius,  J.  (Dubois,  1478-1555)  328 
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Syine,  James  (1799-1870)  .  1048 
Svnesius  (about  a.  d.  1150)  .  210. 
Szokalski,  V.  F.  (born  1811)  .  mi3 
Szymunowski,   J.  (1829-18G8)  1077 


Tabarrani,  Piet.  (Tabarini.  1702- 

1780)  .... 
Taberiiajmontanus,  Jac.  Theod. 

(died  1590)  .  .  .  M 
Tabor,  John  (about  1724)  .  MiA 
Tabor,   Robert  (Talbot-Tabor, 

about  1072)    .  5M  n.  3 

Tachen,  Otto  (Taciienius,  about 

1060)        .       .       .  _ 
Tagault,  Jean  (died  1545) 


AM 


Tagliacozzi,  Casp.  (1546-1599) 
Tait,  Lawson 


410 
'Mi 


Tanaron,  Pietro  P.  (17th  cent.) 
Tanner,  Thos.  IL  (1824-1871)    iiill , 
Taaquerel  des  Planches,  L.  T.  I 
(1809-1862)      .       .       -  906 
Tanturri,  Vincenzo  (born  1835)  SU 
Tardieu,  A.  A.  (1818-1879)      .  iiiUi 
Targa,  Leon.  (1730-1815)     600.  661 
Tarin,  Pierre  (1725-1761)       .  IM 
Tarnier,  Sti-phane         .       .  10H6 
Tartra,  A.  E.  (1775-1840)        .  Um 
Tate,  G.  (about  1830)    .       .       iiiiil , 
Tatu m,  Thomas  ( 1 802 - 1 879)      10i5  | 
Tauler,  Job.  (1290-1361)     280,  4.s7 
Taupin  (about  1839)  .      .       .  1018 
Tavernier,  Alphonse  (died  1850)  11138 
Taylor,  Alfred  S.  (1806-1880) .  SiS 
Taylor,  Henry  (about  1669)  .  5^6 
Taylor,  Isaac  E.       .       .       .  1()!>7 
Taylor,  Sir  John  (1708-1767)  519 
Taylor,  Robert  W.     .       .    927,  1128 
Teale,  T.  P.  Sr.  (1801-1868)     .  mH 
Teichmeyer,  K  F.  (1685-1746)  IM 
Telesio,  Bernanl.  (1508-1588)  .  368 
Tennent,  John  (alK)ut  1736)  720,  804 
Tennent,  John  V.  B.  (about  1767)  80S 
Tenon,  J.  Rene  (1724-1816)  666,  IM 
Tentzel,  Andr.  (about  1629)     .  4H5 
Terraneus,  L.  (about  1709)    .  502 

Terrillon  IMQ. 

VonTextor,  C.  (1782-1860)  .  IMl 
Von  Textor,  Carl  (1815-1880)  TOM'? 
Thabit  cbn  Corra  (836-901)  .  'Ill 
Thabit  ebn  Sinan  (died  973)  .  221 
Thaeher,  T.  (1620-1678)  580,  5M 
Thaekrah,  Charles  Turner  (died 
1833)  915,  920 


Thaddaeus  of  Florence  (1215- 

1295)   2£^ 

Thaer,  Albrecht  (1752-1828)  filis 
Thales  of  Miletus  {u.  c.  639-544)  87 
Thebosius,  A.  C.  (about  1708)  fii^a 
Thebt'sius.  Joh.  E.  (1717-1758)  683 
Theden,J.Chr.  Ant.(1714-1797) 
Theile,  Fr.  Wilhelra(lH01-1879)  91ia 
Themison  of  Laodicea  (b.  c.  50)  Hil 
Theobald,  Samuel  .  .  .11311 
Theodocus  (7th  century)  .  21ii 
Theodorich  of  Cervia,  vid.  Bor- 

goguoni  ....  310 
TheoSorus  (about  a.  d.  110)  .  lliii 
Theodorus  of  Tarsus  (died  690)  2ik4 
Theodotius  Severus  (3d  cent.)  HI 
Theodunus  (7th  century)  .  21i« 
Theomneslus  (alwut  480)  191,24411.3 
Theon  of  Alexandria  (A.  n.  39n)  1£5 
Theophanes  Nonnus  (alwut  a.  d. 

920)  209 

Theophilus  (Philotbeus,  Philare- 

tus.  alx)ut  A.  i>.  630)  .  .  204 
Theophrastus  (^Tyrtanius,  B.  c. 

372-2^5)  .  .  .  .  m 
Thessalus  (n.  c.  380)  95,  100,  lU 
Thessulus  of  Tralles  (a.  i>.  60) 

14il.  142.  150 
Theudus  of  Lao<Ucea  (a.  d.  70- 

120)  ....  35,  1M 
Tluvenin,  Franyois  (died  1656)  hli 
Thi  venot  de  St.  Blaise  (about 

1841)   201 

Thiedegg  of  Prague  (1 1  th  cent  )  2a5 
Thiersch,  Karl  (b.  1822)  .  .  llilli 
Thilenius,  G.  (1745-1809)  .  O 
Thomas  H  Kempis  (1380-1471) 
Thomas  of  Bre8lau(  14th  century)  288 
Thomas  de  Cantimpr^  (1201- 

1270)   2S2 

Thomas  of  Lesbos  ( about  A.  D. 

11.^)0)  2111 

Thomas,  A.  E.  Simon  .  .  IM 
Thomas,  Ed.  (18th  century)  .  ti5£ 
Thomas,  T.  Gaillard  .  1094,  IM 
Thomas,  L.  M.  (1848-1884)  -  ai£ 
Thomasius,  C.  (1655-1728)  m.'^ 
Thomassin,  J.  F.  (1750-1828)  .  11132 
Thompson,  Alex,  (about  1700)  aHl 
Thompson,  E.  Symes  .  .  221 
Thompson,  SirH.  (b.  1820)  922,  IM 
Thompson,  Theo.  (1807-1860)  ^ 
Thompson,  Thos.  (about  1740)  65().(>S7 
Thompson,  William  IL     .  ■ 
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Thomson,  Adam  (about  1750)  8ii2 
Thomson,  A.  T.  (1778-1849)  91L  iilS 
Thomson,  George  (about  1670)  42a 
Thomson,  John  (1765-1846)  .  aiii 
Thomson,  William  .  .  im 
Thorbern,  Kanut  (17th  century)  521 
Thorer,  Abraham  (1489-1550)  429 
Thorne,  Richard  .  .  .  921 
Thornton,  J.  Knowlsley  .  1093 
Thornton,  M.  (about  1780)  BIA  m  1 
Thornton.  R.  J.  (about  1790)  .  638 
Thouret,  Michel  A.  (1748-1810) 

652.  711,  1034 
Thriverius,  vid.  Drivere  . 
Thruston,  M.  (about  1671).       .  542 
Thulstrup,  M.  A.  (1769-1844) 

1076,  1098 

Thunberg,  Karl  P.  (1743-1828)  598 
Thurinus.  Andreas  (about  1 525)  37 fi 
Thurneysser,  Leon.  (1 530-1595)  322 
Thyrabrseus  (4-3  century  b.  c.)  lOo 
Tibbits,  Herbert  .  .  *  .  218 
Tiedemann,  F.  (1781-1861)  633  n.  I 
Titfuny,  L.  McLane  .  .  .  1 055 
Tilanus,  C.  B.  (1796-1883)  .  11)15 
Tilanus,  Jan.  W.  R.  (b.  1823)  .  1015 
Tilesius  von  Tilenau,  Wilhelm 

Gottlieb  (1769-1857)  .  .  654 
Tillaux,  Paul  (bom  1834)  .  1040 
Tilt,  Ed.  John  ....  1X193 
Timoni,  Kmanuele  (about  1714)  108 
Tissot,  Simon  Andrd  ( 1 728-1 797) 

624,  652,715,123 
■  298 


6HS 


Titian  (1477-1576) 
Titsingh,  Abraham  (about  1740) 

Titus  Aufidius  (about  b.  c.  44)  132 

Tizzoni,  Guido  (bom  1853)  .  IMl 
Tobias  of  Modaim  (about  a.  d. 

130)   35 

Tobold,  Adalbert  (bom  1827)    .  11121 

Totiaro,  Giacomo  (about  1722)  722 

Todd,  Robert  B.  (1809-1860)  212 

Tode,  Joh.  Clemens  ( 1 736-1 805)  tilS 

Tolet.  Francois  (about  1673)  .  514 
Tollat  von  Vochenberg,  Johann 

(15th  century)       .             -  .^10 

Toramasi,Salvatore(1813-1888)  871 
Tommasi-Crudeli,  Corrado  (bom 
'1834)     .       .              .  844,811 
Tommasini,  Giac.  A.  D.  (1768- 

1846)   867 

looker,  William  (about  1597)  413 

Topinard,  Paul  (bora  1830)      .  903 

Tore,  Luis  de  (about  1574)  .  402 
73 


Pane. 

Torre,  Marc  A.  della  (1473-1606)  2M 

Torres,  Dr.  (died  1888)  .       .  1087 

Torres,  Jose  Ignacio  de  (18th 

century)       ....  653 

Torrey,  John  (1798-1873)    .  HAA 

Torrigiano  Rustichelli  (1306- 

1311)  287 

Torti,  Francesco  (1658-1741)  652,112 

Torti,  Raimund  (1603-1678)    .  5Qft 

Tosetti,  Urban  (18th  century)  62i 

DelaTouche,  G.  (about  1587)  421 

Touraefort,  Jos.  P.  (1656-1708)  479 

Tourtelle,  Etienne  (1756-1801)  661 

Townsend,R.  (about  1832)  911^  loi-i 

Toxaris  (b.  o.  592]    ...  62 

Toxites,  MichaeTfabout  1574)  .  393 

Tovnbee,  Jos.  (1815-1866)  918, 1021 

Tozzi,  Luc.  (1640-1717)   .       .  426 

Tragus,  Hieronymu8(  1498-1 560)  362 

Trail,  Russell  T.   (1812-1877)  918 

Tralles,  Balth.  Lud.(  1708-1 797)  641 

Traube,  L.  (1818-1876)  844,  960, 1017 

Trautmann,  Jer.  (about  1610)  .  525 

Travers,  Benjamin  (1783-1858)  ' 

909  1044 

Treitz,  Wenzel  (1819-1872)  1084 
Trelat,  IJlysse  (1795-1879)  899,  1038 
Tremlinger,  Oswald  (about  1458)  301 
Trendelenberg,  Fried,  (b.  1844)  1222 
Treviranus,Chr.Lud.  (died  1864)  QM 
Treviranus,  Gottf.  R.(1776-1837)  235 
Trew,  Christian  Jac.(  1 695-1 769)  625 
Tribunus  (6th  century)  .  .  219 
Triller,    D.    W.  (1695-1782) 

600,  659, 109 
Trincavella,  Vettore  (1496-1568) 

376.  407 

Trinchinetti  .  .  .  .  1087 
Trinks,  Kari  F.  G.  (1800-1868)  §16 
Tripier,  Aug.  (bom  1830)  .  .  203 
Triquet,  Eugene  iL  (about  1860)  204 
Trithemius.  (1462-1516)  .  362 
Troja,    Michele  (1747-1827) 

654,  667.  699,  111 
Von  TrlUtsch,  A.  F.  (Ijom  182'7)  1021 
Tromsdorff,  Joh.  B.  (1770-1837)  721 
Tioncbin,  Theo.  (1709-1781)  702 
Trono,  Pietro  M.  (about  1580)  415 
Tropanneger,  C.  G.  (about  1733)  705 
Trotter,  Thomas  (1761-1832)633,656 
Trotula  (Eros,  11th  century)  2M 
Trousseau,  A.  (1801-1866)  899^  203 
Troxler,  Ignaz  P.  V.  (1780-1866)  ft35L 
Tmllius,  Johann  (about  1650J 
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Trj'phon  (Ist  century)  .  .  12fi 
TsctiirnhauseD,  Ehrenfried  Wal- 

ther  (1651-1708)  .  .  714 

Tucker,  Robert  (about  1775)  8M 
Tudetino,  Dr.  (about  1699)  .  bTtk 
Tudus,  Rabbi  ...  35 
Tuke,  Dauiel  IL  (bom  1827)  713, 
Tuke,  Samuel  (1784-1857)  .  9;^ 
Tuke,  William  (1782-1822)  .  71^ 
TuUy,  William  (1785-1869)  . 
Tulpius,  Nicolas  (1593-1674)  .  5M 
Turck,  Ludwig  (1810-1868)  910,  968 
Turine,  Louis  (1751-1819)  .  SM 
TurnbuU,  Laurence  .  .  930 
Turner,  Daniel  (1667-1741)  653,  809 
Turner,  Edward  (1796-1837)  .  aU 
Turner,  John  Wm.  (1789-1886)  115 
Turner,  William  (d.  1668)  413, 436  il  1 
Turqiiet  de  May  erne,  Theodore 

(1573-1655)  .  .  Sim,  bMiLl 
Tweedie,  Alex.  (1794-1884)  .  QU 
Twitchcll,  Amos.  (1781-1860)  lii62 
Tyndall,  John  (b.  1820)  .  .  848 
Tyrrell,  Fred.  (1797-1843)  917,  IM4 
Tyson,  Edward  (bom  1651)  .  531 
Tytler,  James  (1747-1804)  . 

U 

Uden,  K.  Fr.  (about  1800)  .  IM 
UUerspercrer,  J.  B.  (1797-1878)  1085 
UUoa,  Antonio  de  (1716-1795)  bM 
Ulloa,  Juan  de  ^18th  century)  .  528 
Ulsaraer,  Adam  (1795-?)  .  .  11182 
Ulsen,  Dietrich  (Theodorich, 

about  1507)  .  .  294. 310 
Underwood,  M.  (1715-1795)  .  656 
Unzer,  Joh.  Aug.  (1727-1799)  611,715 
Uphain         ....      K.)  1 6 

Urdy,  L  11186 

Urquiola,  Vincente  .  1(>42 

Ursus  (about  860).  .  .  .  254 
Uwins,  Duvid  (1780-1837)  .  922 
Uytterlioeven,Andre(  1799- 1868)  1030 


Vaccher  de  la  Fleutrie,  le  (18th 

centur)')  ....  651 
Valcarenghi,  Paolo  (died  1780)  5110 

Valenta,  Alovsio  .       .  1087 

Valentine,  Basil  (about  1450)  3111 
Valentini,  Mich.  Bernh.  (1657- 

1729)  .  .  .  517,  545,  105 
Valerius,  Franc,  (about  1565)  .  31)8 
Valescus  de  TarauU  (1382-1417)  269 


Valette,    Auguste  Dominiqae 

(1821-1876)  .  .  .  .  103<' 
Valle,  Francesco  (about  1792;  ^ 
DelValle,  J.  F.  (18th  centur>  )  IM 
Valleix,  Francois  Louis  Isidore 

(1807-1855)  .  .    901.  tKQ 

Valleriola,Fran^,'oi8  (1504-1580)  m 
Valles,  Francesco  (Vallesius, 

about  1589)    .       .    37:;,  376. 40$ 

Vailin  urn 

Vallisnieri,  Antonio  (1 661-1 730)  532 
Valota,  Horatio  (18th  centur}  ) 
Valsalva,  Ant.  M.  (1666-1723)  m 
Valverde  de   Hamusco,  Juan 

(about  1560)  .  .  .  .  430 
Vandelli,  Dom.  (about  1758)  m 
Van  den  Bergh,  Peter  Jansen 

(about  1660)  .  .  .  579 
Van  Buren,  William  fl.  (1819- 

1883)  .       .       .    928,  IflM 

Van  den  Heuvel,  C.  G.  (about 

1787)  ....  612. 618 
Van  derHeyden,H.  (1572-1655)  509 
Van  Imbroeck,  G.  (about  16r,0)  519 
Van  der  Linden,  Joh.  Autonides 

(1609-1664)  .  .  .  484. 530 
Van  der  Mye,  Fred,  (about  1 627^  '-li^ 
Van  der  Meer,  (about  1829)  .  11115 
Van  de  Meerscbe,  J.  (Jason  a 

Pratis,  1487-1558)  .  .  42Q 
Van  der  Stmten,  Willem  (1593- 

1681)  5M 

Van  Swieten,  Ger.  (1700-1772)  !il9 
Van  de  Warker,  Ely  .  .  .ML 
Van  Wy,  G.  J.  (1748-1810)  .  m 
Van  der  Wyl,  C.  S.  (1620-1668)  &lfi 
Van  de  Voorde,  C.  (1650-1720)  m 
Vanier,  Paul  P.  (about  1844)  M 
Vanini,  Luciljo  (1685-1619)  .  31i7 
Vannoni,  Pietro  .  .  ■  10^7 
Vanzetti,  Alo}sio  (bom  1809)  IMl 
VaraiuU^us,  Joh.  (died  1617)  .  ^ 
Varignana,  Bart,  (died  1318)  .  3il9 
Varignana,  G.  (died  1330)  .  m 
Varolio,  Cosianzo  (1543-1575)  42Hj 
Varrentrapp,  Georg  (1 809-1 88ti) 
Varro,  M.  T.  (b.  c.  116-27)  . 
Varvanger,  J.  IL  (about  1658)  IjjA 
Vas(|uez,  Santiago  Garcia  .  IMl 
Vasse,  Lovs  (Vassseus,  about 

1553)  427 
Vater,  Abraham  (1684-17511  551 
Vater.  Christian  (1661-1732)  557.t'^2 
Vaughan,  James  (about  1778)  1^ 
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Vaughan,  Thomas  (1621-1666)  4^5 
ia  Vauguyon  (about  1696)  .  hlA 
Vauquelin,  L.  N.  (1763-1829)  bSl 
Vava88eur,  Guil.  (about  1544)  457 
Vectius  Valcns  (about  a.d.  23]  142 J 50 
Vega,  Christobal  da  (1510-1580)  4118 
Vego,  Juan  del  (about  1640)  544 
Vehr,  Iren«eu8  (died  1710)  .  556 
Veit,  A.  C.  C.  G.  (born  1824)  .  LllM 
Veith,  Job.  Eliaa  (1789-1885)  liS 
Veith,  Job.  Eman.  (1787-1876)  IIB 
Velasco,  D.  (about  1792)  .  .  667 
Velpeau,   Armand   L.   M.  A. 

(1795-1867)  .  .  1037.  1086 
Velthuysen,  L.  (born  1622)  417  il  1 
Venel,  J.  Andr.  (1740-1791)  .  613 
Venner,  Tobias  (1577-1660)  114 
Vetiusti,  Ant  M.  (about  1562) 
Verardini,  F.  (born  1818)  1018,  1087 
Verdier,  Cesar  (1685-1759)  .  iM 
Verdier,  Jean  (1735-1820)  .  106 
Verduc,  the  famil}'  .  .  514,  515 
Verduc,  Jean  Bapt.  (about  1700)  513 

Vorducci  1087 

Verduyn,  P.  A.  (about  1 696)  509,518 
Vergilius,  Marceilus  (died  1521)  29ii 
Vergniol,  J.  (about  1697)  .  .  bQ^ 
Verheyen,  P.  (1648-1710)  491,  531 
Verla,  Giov.  Bapt  (about  1677)  Mil 
Veroa,  Giamb.  (about  1716)  .  624 
Verneuil,  Ariatide  (born  1823)  1040 
Vernois,  Maximo  (1809-1877)  906 
Verschuir,  Walt  F.  (1739-1793)  604 
Verzascha,  Bernh.  (born  162H)  509 
Vesaiius,  Andreas  (1514-1564) 

376,  42:U425 
Vesling,  Johann  (1598-1649) 

530,  oSX  537,  556  n.- 1 
Vespa,  Giuseppe  (1727-1804)  682 
Vetch,  John  (1783-1835)  .  .  917 
Vetter,  A.  R.  (1765-1806)  .  648 
Vettori,  Leonello(Victorius,  Leo- 

nellus  Faventinus,  died  1520)  4Z1 
Veyrery,  John  (about  1510)  .  418 
Vezin,  Hermann  (1797-1861)  1068 
Vezosius,  .Emil.  (about  1598)  421 
Vianeo  family  ....  302 
Viardel,  Cosme  (about  1671)  .  524 
Viborg,  Erich  Nil.  (1759-1822)  718 
Vicary,  Thomas  (about  1548)  .  ilii! 
Vicq-d'-Azyr,  F^lix  (1748-1794) 

599,  652,  700 
Victorius,  Benedictus  (Vettori, 

born  1481)    .      .      .       .  376 


Vidal,  Augustc  (1803-1856)    .  1037 
Vidart,  V.  (18th  centurj-)     .  683 
Vidius,  Vidus,  vid.  Guido  Guidi 
Vieussens,  Key  mond  (1 641- 1 7 1 6) 

496.  511^  532 
VigarouB,  Jos.  Marie  Joachim 

(1759-1829)  .       .       .  m23iL  l' 
Vigier,  Jean  (1614-1658)  .      .  olA 
Vignon  (about  1666)        .  . 
Vigo,  Giovanni  de  (1460-1519)  414 
Villalobos,  Franc.  L.  de  (1473- 

1560)  .  -.  .  .  .  409 i 
Villareal,  Juan  de  (about  1611)  55fl 
Villaverde,  Fr.  (about  1792)  .  661 
Villemore  (about  1616)  .  .  315 
Villerm<5,  L.  Rend  (1782-1863)  911fi 
Villemin,  Jean  Ant  (born  1827)  SiM 

Vincencio,  A  1087 

Vincent,  John  P.  (about  1840)  11146 
Vincent  de  Beauvais  (died  about 

1264)  .  .  .  .  282,  3M 
Vincentius,  Johannes  .  265 

Da  Vinci,  Leon.  (1452-1519)  2m 
Vindician  rabout  a.  d.  370)  .  liifi 
Virchow,  lludolph  (bonrT821)  9aa 
Viridet,  Jean  (about  1700)  .  4M 
Virrey,  Pasc.  Fran,  (about  1741)  662 
Visscher,  Jac.  de  (about  1754)  522,088 
Vitet,  Louis  (1736-1809)  .  .  IIU 
Voelckeup,  Karl  (born  1836)  1074 
Vogel,  Adam  Fried.  (1746-1785)  611 
Vogel,  Alfred  (born  1829)  1085 
Vogel,  B.  Christ  (1745-1825)  611  IL  1 
Vogel,  Jac.  Ch.  (about  1770)  611  n.  1 
Vogel,    Julius  (1814-1880) 

949,  1004.  1018 
Vogel,  Ludwig  (1771-1840)  715,937 
Vogel,  Rud.  Aug.  (1724-1774) 

60S.  612,  647,  706 
Vogel,  Sam.  Gottl.  (1750-1837) 

647  721 

Vogel,  Zacharias  ( 1 708-1 772)~6li  n.1 
Vogler.  Valentin  IL  (1622-1677)  714 
Vogt,  Karl  (bom  1817)  .  .  841 
Vogt,  Paul  (1844-1885)  .  1073 
Vogter,  Barthoi.  (16th  centurj  )  4M 
Vohler  (about  1690)  .  .  517 
Voigtel,  Fried.  Gott  (1770-1813)  Ili2 
Voillemier,  Leon  Cl(''mcnt(  1809- 

1878)  um 

Voit,  Karl  von  (born  1831)  .  978 
Voitus,  J.  C.F.(  1745-1 787^  .  610 
Volkmann,  A.  W.  (1800-1877)  1072 
Volkmann,  Rich,  von  (  b.  1830)  1072 
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Volpinl,  Giambat.  (about  1700) 
Volta,  Alessandro  (1745-1827) 
Voltaire  (1094-1778) 
VOlter,  Ch.  (17th  century)  . 
Volz,  Robert  (1800-1  St>2)  . 
Voss,  Job.  Jul.  (1768-Ib32)  . 
Vrancken,  L.  IL  J.  (1 773-1  tt53) 
Vrolik,  Gerardus  (1775-1859) 
Vrolik,  Willein  (1801-1863)  . 
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Brouasaism   884-881* 

Biunonian  System,  the   <^34-<>38 

C. 

CfiBsarean  section     .      .      .       37,  Mi      132,  24H^  305,  403-404,  a2a 

Castration   212,  241 

Catheter,  the    123,  144,  163, 231 

Cautery,  the  actual      .      .      .       .       45.  72.  104.  167.  20<>,  221.  231 

Cubala,  the  180,  H(lL>-3t;3 

Celibacy,  clerical   272,  3a5 

Cellular  VitaHsm,  modem   980 -i^D  t 

Cerebroscopie  14i21 

Charlatanism     .     95.  151,  155,  339,  455,  552.  571-572.  771-774,  823-825 
Chemistry    .    235 -23t)  —  in  1 7th  century,  480-481  —  in  18th  century,  iiiil 
—  in  19th  century,  849-.S.')  1  — chemical  laboratories,  557 

<5hemical  System,  the  modem    978-980 

Chiromancy   H<>4 

Chloroform,  discovery  of,  1025  — use  of  in  midwifery,      .      .  1091 

Cinchona,  the  history  of  544 

Circulation,  the    374,  52il=532 

Climatic  treatment  125 

€linical  instruction     .       .        142,  152,  221^  237,  446-447,  554.  737-738 

Clyst^-rization   623-<)24 

Colleges,  American  medical  804 

College  of  Physicians,  i^ndon  2il2  IL  2 

College  of  Surgeons.  London  335  IL  I 

Collesre  of  Physicians  &  Surgeons,  New  York  809 

Columbia  College,  New  York  

St  Come.  College  de  303 

Constitutio  Criminalis  Carolina,  the  432  u.  2 

Crudity,  coction,  crisis   1112 

Crusades,  influence  of  the  '270-271 

Culbute,  the  47,105.221 

Curriculum,  the  medical        .       .    256,  277i  445,  447-448.  554,  733,  139 


D. 

Dartmouth  College,  Medical  Department  of  Sil 

Darwinism  "  841 

Deaf-mules,  instruction  of  409  m  1^  511  il  L  •^•*0 

Dentistry  —  Egyptian,  19  —  Chinese,  53  —  Roman,  150.  Ili2  —  Anibian, 

221  —  mediteval.  2f)2,  300,  301  —  French,  515,  fifili  — German,  013 

—  in  Vienna,  9'is 

Dermatology  —  in  Frince,  901-902  —  iu  England,  919  —  in  the  l  iiited 
States, '92fi=92I 

Diphtheria  —  .  .  .  .  166,  202,  240  il  L  139,  550,  588,  729,  Ji2I 
Dispensatories  —  .  .  235,  236.  31i9  n.  L  436-437.  546-547,  820 
Dissection  —  by  the  Talmudists,  31  —  Indian,  49  —  Roman,  1 57  —  in 


Salerno,  259  —  in  xMontpellier,  266  —  mcdia;val,  21^5-298,  309— modern, 
312  n.  L  445-446.  449,  555-557.  5S1  (in  V.  S.),  734-737.  806,  ai5 
(in  II.  S.) 

Doctor,  the  title  —  327-328  —  in  the  U.  S.,  582  n.  1  — Doctor  teutonicus 

522  _  *»  Doctor  buUatus    566  ii.  2. 
Doctresses     .      .    95,  210,  248  n.  1^  259,  264,  339,  341,  IML  il  ^ 
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Dogmatic  School,  the      ......      .      .  112-llg 

Dublin  School,  the   912-9 U 

Dysentery   649, 

Eclectics,  the  School  of  1^ 

Eclectic  System,  the  60:^-^»^ 

Eclessa,  the  School  of  211  IL  1 

Electrotherapeutics  —  143j  301^  370,  723-724  —  French,  9D3  —  Englisli, 

aifi  —  in  the  U.  S.,  929  —  in  Vienna,  9112 

Embalming,  the  process  of  — '11 

Empirics,  the  School  of  127-121* 

"  Encyclopaedists the  5!Hi 

Endoscope,  the  lli^ 

Epidemics  —  in  Antiquity,  76  IL  L  1^  ^  h  188-190—  in  Middle  Agw. 

311-321  —  in  16th  century,  437-440  —  in  17th  century,  547-551  -  in 

U.  S.  during  17th  century,  5fiH  —  in  18th  century,  727-730 —  in  U.  S. 

during  18th  century,  821 

Episyntiietics.  the  School  of   16» 

Ergotism   314,  439,  549-550.  IS 

Essenes  or  Therapeutse,  the  36. 

Excitement,  the  Theory  of   8tj2-^6T 

Experts,  medical   342. 


Facies  Hippocratica.  the  IM 

Faculties,  French,  abolition  of  the  Ill 

Flagellantes,  the  31 7-3 1 » 

Fees,  medical  —  Egyptian,  17-18—  Persian,  27  —  in  Talmud,  3S  —  Indian, 
43  —  Chinese,  52  -  Japanese,  60  -  in  Turkey,  61  —  among  the  Sclava, 
13  —  Greek.  27  —  Roman,  L51  —  Arabian,  223  —  media?val.  275,  3:^ 
—  modern,  451-452,  460,  568-569,  570,  583,  587.  71)2,  793,  «21->22 
Fostus,  determination  of  the  sex  of  the  .  38,  4G,  88,  105.  113,  117,  IM 
Forensic  medicine  —  in  China,  56  —  the  Alemannic  code.  244 —  the  Knngo- 
bard  code,  245  —  in  16th  century.  432-433  —  in  17th  centur\-.  A^jlL 
541-542  —  in  18th  century,  705-706  —  in  the  United  Stales,  m 


G. 

Galvanism  t3A 

*  Gaseous  Oxyd  of  Azote  "  63;i 

Gastrotoiny   617,  555  il  1 

Generalized  Chymismus  ^ 

Geneva  Convention,  the  10H<> 

Geoixrnphy,  medical  657 

Germ-theory,  the   906,  921-922.  1003-lOftS 

(Jold,  therapeutic  use  of  229,  29L      IL  I 

Gout  .  fi^ 

(irecists   281.4^ 

Graduation  ceremonies  —  in  Salerno.  259  —  in  Germanv,  5G2-5B3,  741  m  1 
Gunshot  wounds     .     29)^  301^  307,  401,  414,  415,  418-419,  516.  519  nJ. 
1039.  1046 

Gymnasts,  the  91. 93 
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Gynfficology  —  Egyptian,  20  —  Jewish,  34^  38  —  Indian,  46 —  Greek,  2^ 

—  Hip|)ocrolic,  Uih  —  Platonic,  l_Li  —  Aristotelian,  111 —  in  Alexan- 
dria, 12^  129,  206  —  in  Rome,  143-144.  149,        —  Galenic,  114 

—  Arabian,  224,  226,  227,  232  — in  J>alerno,  2M  — in  16th  century, 
flQft=41l5  —  in  17th  centurj-,  526  — in  19th  century,  French,  906-9o7 

—  German,  1079-1084  —  English,  1087-101)3  —  American,  logr^lOim 

H«emorrhage,  control  of    .     104,  115,  123,  162,  201^  231,  304,  305,  400, 


1070,  imi 

Harvard  tfniversity,  Medical  Department  of      .      .      .      580,  809-10 

Herbals  436 

Hippiatrics,  the  books  on  2112 

Hippocratists,  the   98-1 11 

History  of  Medicine     .       .     116,  125,  221,  233,  542-543.  657-661,  QQI, 
924,  1 0,V2 

Hoffmann's  (Christ.  Ludwig)  Thcor}-  623 

Hoffmann's  (Friedrich)  Mechanico-D)'namic  System    .       .       .  613-016 

Hom(Bopatliy  871-879 

Hooping-Cougii   440.  bbil 


Hospitals  —  Chinese,  56-57  —  Roman,  IM  —  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  21 H 
IL  L  252  —  Arabian,  220,  224=25  —  medifieval,  244  —  monastic,  251- 
52,  2M  -  of  the  Crusaders,  214  —  military,  461*  —  for  lepers,  563  —  in 
the  17th  centnr}*,  56:H-B4  —  iiTlhe  Knglish  Colonies  of  North  America. 
586  —  in  the  18th  century,  738,  768-770  —  in  the  English  Colonies  of 
North  America,  HI  2  13. 

Humanists,  the   289,  352  il  2 

Humane  Society  of  London,  the  1 

"  Hungarian  Disease  ",  the  4h9 

Hydropathy        .       .       .       .        41,  114,  139,  722-723.  969.  977-978 
Hydrophobia  —      .       .       .       36,  90,  105,  125,  177,  178,  202.  845  il  2 
Hygiene  —  public  —  Jewish,  34  —  Japanese,  ti2  —  (ireek,  8M    1  —  Koniaii. 
131,  L53  —  Arabian,  225  —  in  mediaeval  England,  273-74 —  mediaival. 
276,  348  —  in  leprosy,  ai3  —in  the  16th  centur>',  433-34.  438,  464-1.5 

—  in  the  17th  century,  541  !L  2,  545  il  4,  548.  565  —  in  the  I8th  cen- 
tury, 706-711,  715  —  in  the  Enijlish  colonics  of  North  America,  827- 
2a~  in  the  19th  century,  905-900,  920-921.  QHh. 

private  —  in  Egypt,  18  —  Ilippocratic,  iiil  —  in  16th  centurj',  438 

—  in  18th  century,  714-715. 

military  —  of  ancient  Persians,  26  —  Turkish,  66  —  Greek,  94-95 

—  Roman,  1^  —  B3'zantine,  213  —  Norwegrian,  24S  n.  1  —  in  the 
15th  century,  342=43  —  in  the  16th  century,  458,  465  —  in  the  17th 
century,  575-76  —  in  the  18th  century,  795-799,  823  —  in  the  19lh 
century,  1027,  1032.  1049,  1068-69,  1077. 


L 

latro-Chemical  System,  the   490-497 

latm- Mathematical  System,  the   497-504 

latrosopliist,  the  title    180 

Income  of  physicians  —  in  Egypt,  17-18 — in  Persia,  27 — in  India,  45 
—  under  the  Roman  Empire,  149.  151.  155  —  mediaeval,  325^326  —  in 
16th  century.  444,  451-452.  464  —  in  17th  century.  559,  566,  567  n.  1 
568  —  in  18th  century,  74.')-746.  751-752.  763,  Ilk 
Indentures  of  apprenticeship,  medical  805 
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Infarctus,  the  doctrine  of  62S-624 

Infibulation  ISl 

Influenza  314,  439,  550,  58i,  m 

Inoculation  of  8raall-ix)x    ....  48^  53,  707-709,  800-^*2 

Insane,  treatment  of  the  .  341  n.  1^  434^  542^  659,  705^  7t>7-8,  811 
0:^0.  928,  lifiii 

Instruction,  me<ncal  and  surgical  —  in  Egypt,  16^ 6fi  —  Jewish,  35 —  iDdim. 
42,  43  —  Chinese,  a3  —  Japanese,  57^  59  —  Turkish,  <i5.  6fi  —  modera 
Greek,  61  —  ancient  Greek,  91-94  —  in  Alexandria,  119-120  —  in 
Rome,  148-152  -  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  211-212—  Arabian.  217- 
224 —  in  Monte  Cassino,  252 —  in  Salerno,  258-59  —  in  Montpellier. 
266  —  mediajval,  242-4H.  247,  275.  276  -  monastic.  255 -af>  —  in  iLe 
mediffival  univei-silies,  277-78,  liii3  note,  323-:i25,  3:lii  IL  3.  32h. 
329,  3M  —  in  the  16th  century,  440-449,  457.  459  —  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury,  553-558,  559-560  —  in  the  English  Colonies  of  North  America, 
580-582  -  in  the  18th  century,  733-744,  749-750,  753-  54  .  774-775. 
776-777,  779-780,  781-783,  785-787,  788-789  —  in  the  United  Suus, 
791.  804-812  —in  the  19th  century,  858-860. 

Irritability,  the  doctrine  of  6'.*2-'r94 

Isopathy  ^ 

Itch-mite,  discovery  of  etc.  510^  645,  851  %0 


J. 

Jewish  physicians  .  32,  35,  230,  231,  234,  248,  262,  265.  331 
4&L  4ii2     2,  465,  750-751,  197 

Journalism,  medical  —  Japanese,  57,  62  —  in  the  17th  century,  4fi2  — in 
the  18th  century,  601  —  in  the  United  States,  821  —  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury, 853-856,  269. 

K. 

Kidneys,  removal  of  the  22 

King's  College,  N.  Y.,  Medical  Department  of        ...  808-809 

King's-Evil,  treatment  of  2fi8  il  - 

Knee-ellK)w  position  in  obstetrics  144. 


L. 

Laboratories,  chemical  —  557,  566  —  pathological  in  the  U.  S.       .  1010 

Labor-stools   33.  104,  143.  573 

Lacteals,  discovery  of  the  122.  .^:-.2-5:^ 

Laparotomy  4fi.  116- 1^ 

Laryngology       ....        904-5.  918-19,  925-26.  967-68.  11121 

Leeches   129.  167.  178.229 

Leprosy       .       .       .     33,  45,  190,  206,        300,  312-314,  437-438, 
Libraries,  medical    .       .       .       .    120,  115  m  3,  323  IL  L  58L  811-^12 
Licen.9es,  medical       .       2L  43,  51,  96,  148,  2^  215.  564,  753,  757-75S. 
760,  788.  826. 

Ligation  of  arteries        ....  162.  165.  201.  .304.  3ft?>.  4^0 

Literature,  American  medical — in  the  17th  centurv,  584 — in  the  iHth 
century,  826-827. 

Lithotomy  —  Indian,  46  —  in  the  Oath.  92  —  in  Greece,  2fi  —  in  Alexan- 
dria,"l24  —  in  Rome.  ]  62. 118  -  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  201  —  Arabian, 
lil  —  at  Monte  Cassino,  2al  —  metliaeval,  .302,  570,  673,  817,  liHtL 
1054. 

Lithotrity   124.  231  —  by  a  single  operation,  1028 
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M. 

Magi,  the  2h 

Mi^ic  and  Mysticism  in  Ancient  Medicine      ....  179-182 

Magnetism,  animal   (>2t>-032 

Malarial  diseases   549,  128 

Massage   61,  138,  331  il  H 

Materia  Mediea  —  Egyptian,  22=23  —  Jewish,  35  (Talmudic)  35  —  Indian, 
4.H-4n  — Cliinese,  52-5H,  54-55  -  Japanese,  58— Persian,  li^ —  Homeric, 
82  —  Hippocralic,  107- 108  —  Roman,  154-155,  158-159  — Galenic, 
175  —  Bvzantine,  211.  214  —  Arabian,  227, 228,  229,  230,  231  —  monas- 
tic, 253-255,  25li  —  of  Salerno,  2li3  —  mediaeval,  333  — of  Paracelsus. 
389-390  —  in  the  l«th  century,  435-436—  in  17th  centurj-,  fUa-.'SaR 

—  in  18th  century,  598-5'Jli.  719-720. 

Measles  241,  130 

Medical  Department  of  the  Continental  Army  ....  823 
Medical  Police,  see  "  Hygiene,  public  ". 

Medical  Relations  —  in  the  age  of  HipprxTat-es,  94-98 —  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  145-156.  182-18H  —  in  iLe  Byzantine  Empire,  21 1-215  —  under 
the  Arabians,  2 1 5=225  —  during  the  Middle  Ages,  322-348— in  the 
16th  century,  440-470  —  in  the  17th  century,  55£iall  —  in  the  English 
Colonies  of  North  America,  577-.>Sft8  —  in  the  18th  century,  730-799 
— .  in  the  American  Colonies,  799-828. 

Medicine,  Ancient  —  E^^yptian,  13  (modem)  68  —  Persian,  24  (modem) 
Assyrian,  28  —  Phcenician,  2li  —  Jewish,  3Q  (Talmudic)  36  —  Indian, 
38  —  Chinese.  5Q  —  Japanese,  51  —  Scythian,  fi2  —  Mongolian,  63 

—  Siamese,  63  —  Turkish,  65  —  Modern  Greek,  fil  —  Ab3'ssinian,  68 

—  Xegro,  69  —  Celtic,  II  —  Scandinavian,  12  —  Sclavic,  13  —  among 
the  Esquimaux,  14  —  among  the  American  Indians,  7A  —  Aztec,  14 

—  Ancient  Greek,  dl  —  Mythical  and  sacerdotal,  83  —  Homeric,  86 

—  in  the  Greek  Schools  of  Philosophy,  87-91  —  of  the  Asclepiadse 
and  Gymnasts,  01-fl4  —  of  Hippocrates  and  the  Hippocratists.  98-1 1 1 

—  of  Plato,  111-112  —  of  the  Dogmatists,  112-116  —  of  Aristotle  and 
bis  followers,  1  Hi- 1 18  — of  the  School  of  Alexandria.  1 18-130  —  of  the 
Romans,  13iLJJM  —  Grec-o- Roman,  134-188  — of  Galen,  ifiH-ITR 
MeditBoal  —  Greco-Christian,  ll»n-2ir>  —  Greco- Arabian,  2ir)-2o8  —  in 
the  West,  242=2511  —  Christian  (monastic),  250-270  —  of  Monte  Cassino, 
251  —  of  Salerno,  258zz2fi5  —  of  Montpellier,  2fir>-2r>9  —  influence  of 
the  Crusades,  legislation,  the  universities  and  Scholasticism  upon,  270- 
284  —  of  the  IJth  and  ISth  centuries,  284-28fi  —  of  the  J  4th  century,  286- 
288  —  of  the  16th  century,  288-205 

Of  modern  times  —  of  the  16th  century,  359-399.  Aftft-ill.^  —  Italian,  407- 
4(18  —  Spanish,  408-409  —  French,  40<)-410  —  German,  4111  —  Dutch, 


410-111  —  English,  41 1-413  —  o/<Ag  nth  century,  475-511  —  in  the 
English  Colonies  of  North  America,  577-588—0/"  the  18th  century,  589- 
651  —  in  the  English  Colonies  of  North  America,  799-828  —  in  the  Ihth 
century,  8.^0  ln2(; 

Membrana  tympuni,  artificial  618,  918 

Mercury    118,  159,  211,  228,  6211 

Metallic  tractors,  Perkins"   825 

Metalloscopy   645,  903 

Meteorology   598 

Methodism,  medical  135-142 

Microscope,  the.  and  microscopy  .  .  .  479,  480,  853,  9i>4.  ILlJi 
Middle  Ages,  the  105-199 
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Midwifery  —  Egyptian,  m  —  Jewish,  33,3:1  —  Indian,  43,  46, 41  —  Chinese, 
^  t-fii  —  Japanese,  Siamese,  63-64  —  Turkish,  Oh  —  Negro,  Ifl 

—  Sciavic,  73—  Aztec,  lA  —  in  Sandwich  Islands,  111  —  Greeiv,  25 

—  Ilippocratic,  104-5  —  Roman,  143-144,  151,  155.  —  Galenic, 
m  -  Byzantine,  202,  2£1I—  Arabian,  221^  224,  22iL  228  —  media;val, 

261,  290,  :^0-41  —  in  the  16th  century,  403-4,  419-421,  461-46.^ 

—  in  the  17th  century,  521-526,  560-561.  5<»3,  572.  513  —  Italian.  521 

—  Spanish.  5^3  ~  French,  523=4  —  German,  524-5  —  Dutch,  525 

—  Swedish,  ■")2.'>-6  —  English,  521-2,  526  n.  1  —  in  the  American 
Colonies,  585-6  —  in  the  18th  century,  ti 79-688,  755-6,  779,  780.  782, 
IM  —  French,  680-682  —  Italian.  682-3  —  Spanish,  CM  —  Gennan, 
68  J-S5  —  English,  685-87  —  Dutch,  6&i  —  Danish.  liS8  —  Swedish 
fiSa  —  Russian.  —  in  the  American  Colonies,  SfVL  818-819  —  in  the 
19th  century,   1078-1099  —  German,  1079-S.-)  —  French,  1085-86 

—  Italian,  1087  —  Spanish,  liiBI— Eugli.sh,  1 087-1  of):^  —  Amprioan, 
1093-1098  —  Dutch,  IliSS  —  Belgian,  11128  —  Norwegian,  IM 
—Danish,  1098— Finnish,  1098— Swedish,  1099 -modern  Greek,  im 

Miliary  fever  5.50-51.  iM 

Mineralogy  3I!L  M 

.Mineral  waters   546,  720-721 

Monastic  gardens   2511 

Monte  Cassino,  the  school  of  251 

.Montpelher,  the  school  of   265  y>9.  621 

Moxa,  use  of  the  45,  ilS^oH,  517.  Iii33 

Mythology,  medical  —  Egyptian,  14  —  Persian,  25-26  —  Phoenician,  29 

—  Indian,  4J  —  Chinese,  54  —  Japanese.  57- 5S —  Mongol,  63  —  Scan- 
dinavian, 72. —  Prussian.  72  —  Sciavic.  13  —  Esquimaux,  7A  —  Aztec, 
74-75  —  Greek,  83-84  —  Roman,  131-32 

N. 

Nations     the,  in  the  Universities     .      .       .       .    325  IL  1  &  1  Ml 

Natural  History,  the  School  of  m-'M^ 

Natural  Philosophy,  the  School  of   iVM-m 

Natural  Sciences,  the  School  of  the  9!>4-!'!'t) 

Neo- Platonic  School  ILI 

Ner>'ous  Patholo«zy,  the  '  filfi-t)19 

Nestorian  Schools   217-218 

Newspapers,  origin  of,  483  —  in  the  English  Colonies  of  North  America,  5S4 

Nineteenth  Century,  charncteristics  of  the  831->-39 

"  Nisus  forniativus    theory  of  the  liM 

Nostrums  214^  466  n.  L  liiS 

Numerical  method,  the  7 1 2,  S97-.^!>8 

Nurses  and  nnrsiBg      .       .  .       .       144,  251-52,  340, 460. 4G9 

O. 

Oath,  the  lIip|>ocratic  lU 

Obstruction"  of  Uic  liver  2^1 

"  0(1     the  liai 

0U\  Age.  the  diseases  of  9111 

Ophthalmology  —  Egyptian,  lil  —  Turkish.  66—  Ilippocratic,  104  —  Roman. 
149-1 50,  162,  177-78,  181  —  Byzantine,  2iil  —  Arabian,  22L  224  n.  3, 
22IL  —  mediaeval.  2iL  294,  263  n.  L  30;L  ^  33!>-340  —  in  the 
n;th  century,  405-406  4111  —  in  the  nth  century.  512,  514-515,  517.51H. 
511L  521L  52K  alii  —  in  the  /<VM  renfurv,  663,  '665,  666,  667,  672  673. 
67L  iilii  183.  824  —  in  the  lUfh  century  {  Kn<rlish>.  1117  —  in  the  ruiuil 
Stales.  929-9:!0  —  Gorman.  90S  —  French,  ki5. 
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Ophthalmoscope,  invention  of  the  1019-1020 

Orthopaedia  SU,  673,  IMS  il  1 

Otology   ......    515,  666,  673,  904,  917-918.  930.  aiifi 

Ovists  and  Animalculists  534 


P. 


Pediatrics        .       .       .       .    144,  294,  421,  655-56.  901,  919,  927.  mSi 

Papyri,  medical   .  16 

Paracelsists  484-486 

Piinisitic  diseases   852.  1008 

Pathological  anatomv      .       .       .        430,  540,  700-702,  881>.  1«07,  iiM 

Pennalism  "       .'  412  n.  1,  558.  142 

Percussion,  see  also  Physical  Diagnosis    .       .       .         642-44,  101 1-12 

PeriocieuUe,  the  90^  i!4 

Pharmacology  —  in  Antiquity,  128-29,  IM  -~  mediaBval,  308-310,  33ii  —  in 

the  16th  century,  43r)--437  —  in  the  17th  centurj-,  543-47,  574  —  in  the 

18th  century,  719-720,  82L 
Pharmacopoeias  —  Persian,  64  —  Arabian,  23fi  —  first  official  in  Germany, 

3t;n  iL  i  —  in  the  16th  century,  436  —  in  the  17th  century,  546-547 

—  first  in  the  United  States,  8211 

Pharmacy  -  Egyptian,  22=23  —  Chinese,  52-53  —  Greek,  91  —  Roman, 
154-155  —  Arabian,  220,  235  —  monastic,  25fi  —  mediasval,  275-7t;, 
344-46  —  in  the  16th  century,  4<;7-69  —  in  the  17th  century,  546,  562 

—  in  the  18th  century,  725-27,  754. 

Philology   '   371-73,  599-600 

Philosophy  and  Philosophers  —  Greek,  87-91  —  Platonic,  IH-Il-^  —  of 
Aristotle,  116-118  — the  scholastic,  218=280  —  of  the  16th  century, 
361-67  —  of  the  17th  century,  475-78  —  of  the  18th  centurj",  594-97 

—  of  the  19th  century,  834-37,  8;;!UH42. 

Phlebitis,  theory  of   894 

Phlogistic  theory,  the   632-t'>33 

Phonometry  lUlR 

Phrenolopiy  .       .  881-SS4 

Physical  Diagnosis,  modem  ....  642-44,  964-67,  1010-1024 
Physicians- in-Ordinarj-  -  .  .  94,  147.  268,  450,  453,  551),  56>j,  751-752 
Physiology  —  Egyptian,  2fl  —  Talmudic,  31  —  Indian,  49  —  Chinese,  55 

—  in  the  Greek  schools  of  philosophy,  87-91  — of  Hippocrates,  101- 
102.  105,  IBS  —  Platonic,  111-112  —  of  Praxagoras,  1 1 5- 1 1 6  —  of 
Aristotle,  117-118  —  of  lieropbilus  and  Erasistratua,  1-^-22  —  of 
Roman  anatomists,  157  —  of  Galen,  170-71,  172-73  —  of  Paracelsus, 
3S5-86  —  in  the  16th  century,  431-32  —  of  Van  Helmont,  —  of 
Sylvius,  490-91  —  of  Willis,  49^—  of  the  latro-mathematicians,  A21 

—  of  Harvey,  529  —  in  the  17th  century,  527-540  —  of  Boerhaave, 
60.')- 606  —  of  Stahl,  608-609  —  of  Brown,  Q35ri3ii  — in  the  18lh  cen- 
tury, 688-700. 

Physiological  medicine   ....    SS4-S9  —  in  Germany,  970-972 

Physics  and  physicists   598,  847-48 

Pilgrimages  of  children   318 

Plague,  the  —  of  Antoninus,  189  —  of  Cyprian,  190  —  of  Justinian.  238- 
240  —  of  Orosius,  182  —  in  the  16th  century,  438  —  in  the  17lh  cen- 
tury, 54H  —  in  the  18th  century,  727. 

Plica  Polonica  314 

Pneumatic  cabinet,  the  503 

Pneumatic  School,  the  KlIVl  t;."} 

Positivism  in  medicine  *.       .  842 
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Post-gradnate  medical  schools  in  the  United  States  .      .      *    860  n.  0 

Press,  the  daily   483,  584 

Printing,  invention  of   288  n.  B 

Prostitution  •      .      •      ♦     155-56,  271-74 

Pyaemia,  theory  of  894,  9^5 

Quarautioe   348,  827  n.  1,  828 

R. 

Raderaacher,  system  of   .  075-77 

Rational  Mcnlitine   972-74 

Kegimen  Sanitatis  Salerni,  the   260-62 

Rejuvenation,  the  ancient  art  of  291,  512  o.  1 

Resection  of  bones  674 

liliuchilis  .       .       .       .  510  n.  1 

Rhinoplasty   46,  162,  299,  M)2^ 

Rhinoscopy   1021 

Rhizotomists,  the   97 

Rosicrucians,  the   393  n.  1,  394 

Royal  Society  of  London,  fbnndation  of  the       ....  482  n.  1 

Salaries,  medical — In  Greece,  94— in  Rome,  147, 148, 151, 152—  medieval^ 
326-26,  332,  343  —  in  the  16th  century,  444,  450,  451,  464  —  in  Ui« 
17tli  century,  559,  565,  566,  575-76,  586  —  in  the  18th  century,  745, 

747,  757,  759. 

Salerno,  the  school  of        .    258-265 

Saxon  leeches   254  n.  2 

Scarlet  fever   190,  550, 

Schools,  medical  —  Egyptian,  16,  68  —  Phojnician,  29  n.  2  —  ^  wish.  35 

—  Indian,  42-43  —  Chinese,  56-57  —  Japanese,  57  —  Turkish,  65 

—  modem  Greek,  67  —  ancient  Greek,  84,  87,  94,  111-112,  116-118 

—  in  Alexandria,  118-120  — Roman,  148,  152,  183  n.  3  —  Rvcantitie, 
183  n.  3,  212  —  Nestorian,  218  —  Arabian,  219,  220,  224  ~  medi»val, 
242  n.  1,  2i:^  -  monaatic,  255-56  —  Monte  Cassino,  257  -  Snlorno. 
257-59 —  Montpellier,  2t)5-66,  624  —  the  univorsitios  ( tm  -iui  vn!\ 
27i>-78,  (modem)  481  —  in  the  English  Colonies  of  North  AmeruA, 
581,  806-811  —  nniverslUes  of  the  18th  century,  600  —  learned  socie- 
ties, 600  —  in  England,  787-88  —  in  the  United  States,  791  —  tiniver- 
sitieft  and  colleges  of  the  19th  f  ont iirv,  R58-59  —  the  Oid  Vieonii 
School.  <;i 9-622  — the  New  Vienna  School,  949-970. 

Schoiaiiticiijiu  *   278-280 

Scrofula   268  n.  2,  666 

Scurvy   314, 438-S9, 551.  <15G 

Seminal  Vitalism   996-1003 

Septicfpmia  657 

Small-iiox        .    208, 210,228,  240. 241, 257  ii.  2,  262,439,  551, 588, 729-730 
Societies,  medical  and  scientific  .  .    481-82,  600,  812,  857, 1098 

Spagyrists  ...  ...  392-00 

Specialties  niul  specialists  -  in  Hirypt.  17  —  in  Greece.  96. —  in  Rome.  14'.» 
— raeditt?val.  339  —  in  the  Ititii  centurv,  302, 452.  459  —  in  the  1  lUh  cen- 
tury, 900  —  French,  901-907  —  English,  916-922  —  iu  the  United 
Stotes,  925-930  — in  Vienna,  964-970. 
Spectacles    '   160,  267,  283  n.  1, 406  n.  1 
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Specula  —  aural,  1021  —  nasul,  1021  —  rectal,  1021-22  —  vagiual,  206, 
207  11.  2,  1022,  1007  n.  1. 

Spernuitoeoa,  diseoveiy  of  the  534 

Sphygmograph,  tbe  1024 

Spirometry   1018 

Staie-M«<fiein('      in  Antiquity,  94,  147, 148  —  mediaeval,  245,  331-32,  341- 

42  —  la  the  Kith  ceutury,  432-33,  463-65  —  in  the  17th  century,  541- 

42,  565  —  in  tbe  18tb  century,  705-706. 

Statistics,  medical   542,  896-98 

Statutes  and  onlinnnoos,  incdiciil  —  Chinese,  51  —  Turkish,  65  n.  1  —  Roman, 

148  —  Alcinuunic.  24.>-247  —  inediceval,  273-274,  275-76,  345-346 

—  auiversitv  statutes  of  the  16th  century,  447-449  —  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, 562-63  —  in  tbe  Enjirlisb  Colonies  of  North  America,  581,  588, 
585,  587-88  -  university  statutes  of  the  18th  centurj*,  743,  747-48 

—  Prussian.  75:1-55  —  in  the  English  Colonies  of  North  AmeriGa,  811, 
819,  821,  826,  82b. 

Stethoeoope,  the  1012-13, 1016 

Stimolo  and  Contrast  imolo,  tbe  doctrine  of  ....  807-871 
Student-life  —  in  the  Euslern  Empire,  211-212  —  media-val.  325  —  in  the 
IHtb  centurv.  411-43  —  in  the  1 7th  century.  554,557-08,  562  —  in  the 
Kugiish  Ooloniea  of  North  America,  581-82  —  in  the  18th  century, 
73:i-34,  739-743. 

SuccussioD    103,  144,  203 

Surgery  —  Ksrvptian.  is  l!>  -  Jewish,  34,  36  —  Indian,  4.5-4()  -  Chinese, 
53  —  HtHuerif.  8';  -  (inek,  02,  03.  1  Kl,  105.  Hu.  1S5-86—  Hippocratic, 
1113-104  —  Alexandrian,  123,  177-78  —  Roman,  132,  134,  137,  140, 
152,  161-6$  —  Galenic.  174  —  Bvzantine,  201-202,  20^-207,  213 

—  Arabian.  221.  222.  227.  220,  231,  232  —  medieval,  245,  247  —  of 
Saxon  leeches.  254  n.  2  —  military,  242-43  —  in  the  loth  century.  20«- 
307.  331-35.  336-340  —  ItJiliun.  290-3o2  — Fn'nch.  302-306  — *I>iit(  h. 
306  —  Knglisli,  306  —  .Spatiisli,  30(»  —German,  3ll7  —  m  the  ItitU  century, 
3J9-4iii,  4U-410.  45ii-461  —  Italian,  414-16  —  Spanish,  416-17 

—  Kijirlish.  MT-IS  OiMinan.  418-10  —  miliUiry.  4(55-66  —  in  the  17 th 
centunj.  :>  1 1  -.')2I .  :):»0-50:».  561-62,  560-71  —  Italian,  al  1  -512—  French, 
512-515  —  S|):uii.sti,  515  German.  515-18  —  Dutch,  51 8-1 9— English, 
519-521  —  Diiaish,  521  — niiiilury,  575-76  —  in  the  English  Colonies 
of  North  America.  585  ~  m  <Ae  28th  century,  662-679, 753-54, 758-59, 
774-75.  776-77.  770-80,  781,783,  786-89  -~  French,  602-07  -  Italian, 
667  —  Spanish.  liC:  German.  0C8-673 — Enizli'^li,  •i73-»i77  —  Dut^-h, 
677-678  —  I>auisli.  67h  —  Swedish,  078-7!>  —  Husbiun,  079  —  in  the 
Enijiish  Colonies  of  North  America,  816-18  —  military,  795-00,  823 

—  in  the  19th  century,  1 026-1078  -  Frencb,  1031-1040  —  ItjUian,  1041 
-Spanish.  KUi  42  -Enjjlish.  1042-49— American,  1050-56— German, 
1056-1074  —  liutch.  1(»7  i-75  -  Swedish,  1076  —  Norwegian,  1076 

—  Danish,  1076— KutiMun.  1077  —  Finlandish,  1077-78. 
Superstition  —  in  the  16tU  century,  352-53,  362-367  —  in  tbe  18tb  century, 

590.  601-602.  772-73  —  in  the  19tb  century,  839. 

Sweating;  sicknes'*.  the  318-319 

Symbols,  nlchemistic  and  chemical  .......  574 

Symphyseotomy    682 

Systems,  theories  and  scbools  of  medicine  —  medicine  in  tbe  Greek  sebools 
of  philosophy,  87-91  —  Hippooratio  medicine,  101-111  —  the  Platonic 
philosophy  in  medicine,  111-112 —  the  Doj2:matic  School,  112-116 

—  medicine  of  Aristotle.  11 6-1  IS  —  the  School  of  Empirics,  127-130 

—  Methodism,  135-145  ~  the  Pneumatic  School,  163-165  —  the  School 
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of  Eclectics,  165-168  ~  mediciue  of  Galen,  170-176  —  Greco- Arabian 
medicine,  215-238—11100118110  medicine,  253-257  oScholaatic  medicine, 
280-283  <~  system  of  Paraoelsns,  38U3Dii  —  system  of  Van  Helmoot, 

487-490  —  the  latrOKshemicul  system,  400-407  —  the  Intro  mathemat- 
ical system,  497-504  —  medicine  of  8vd(Miham,  505-507  —  the  Eclectic 
System  of  Bocrhaave,  604-608— the  system  of  StaUl,  608-612— Median- 
ioo-Dynamio  System  of  Fried.  Hofltoann,  OlS-Old^theNervons  Pathol- 
ogy of  Cullen,  616-618  —  the  theory  of  Christ.  Lodwig  Hotfmnnn.  628 

—  tho  doctrine  of  the  Infarctus.  t;"_':5  fi24  —  the  system  of  Vitalism, 
624  —  tlie  is;ystem  of  Diirwin.  <)28-29  —  Animal  Magnelisni 
(Mesmerism),  629-632  —  the  phlogistic  theorv,  632-33  —  the  autiphlo- 
gtstio  theory,  63:^  —  the  « Gaseous  ozyd  of  acote",  633  —  Generaliaeil 
ChymismuSf  633  —  Galvanism,  634  —  the  Brunonian  System,  634-6:^8 

—  Realism  in  medicine,  638-641  —  Hydropathy.    722-23.  977-7."^ 

—  System  of  Benj.  Rush,  814-15  -  -  l!ie  tbeory  of  Excitement,  862-t>4 

—  Stimolo  aad  Contrastimolo  of  1' i-«  i  i,  867-871  — Homa-opathv,  871- 
881— Isopi^j,  879  — Cianiosc* ;i>}  Phrenology),  881-84— Pfayeio- 
logical  Medicine  (Bronasaism).  884-^89  —  the  Fn  iu  h  School  of  Patho- 
logical Anatomy  and  Diagnosis,  PH9-!>07  —  Kn^dish  Mcdiciiu'.  908-912 
— theDul>lin  School.  !>! 2-01 4 -tho  School  of  N:itiiial  Philosophy,  931- 
940— the  School  of  Natural  iiitilory.  940-949  —  the  New  Vienna  School, 
949-969  —  German  Physiological  Medicine,  970-972— Rational  Medi- 
cine, 072-  74  —  the  S3'8tcm  of  Radcraacher.  975-977  —  the  Modern 
Chemical  Svstem,  978-980  —  Modern  (Ctlltdnrf  \'italism.  980-99t; 

—  Seminal  Vitalism.  99';-1003  Pani.sitic  or  Cerm  Theory,  1003- 
1008  —  the  Phagocyte  Theory  of  Metschnikotl",  1UU8-1010. 


T. 

Talismans  294 

Tenotomy,  sabeataneoos   1055, 1069-1070 

Teretics*,  the   127 

Thermometry,  medical   498,  1023-HI24 

Tourniquet,  invention  of  the   512 

Trades,  the  diseases  of  5<i9 

Transfusion   474,  512-7)1  H 

Trichina  spiralis  8.*>2 

  206, 665 

Typhus  and  typhoid  fever   439,  &48-549,  728 

.Unicorn's  horn   401  n.  2 

United  States,  eminent  physicians  of,  in  first  half  of  19th  century.  '.•2'^-25 
Universities,  European  —  meUia;val.  276-278,  44<»  n.  1  — of  the  Itiih  cen- 
tury, 361  —  of  the  17th  oentnrv.  481  —  of  the  18th  century,  tiOO  —  of 
the  19th  century,  85H  —  organization  of,  278-279,323-324,440-441  ; 
of  the  En2:lisli.'787-7.S8  ;  of  the  Italian,  44<»  -~  tho  cun-iculum,  277, 
326  n.  3,  447),  r.r>3,  733-734,  737,  739  —  the  pn.frssors,  277-27S,  324- 
327, 444-445,  n58-559,  743-745  —  language  of,  57)3.  617  a.  1  —  statutes 
Of.  447-449.  747-748  —  the  venla  legendi.  278, 327,  749  —  lahoiatori^s, 
557,  739  —  matriculation,  739  —  text-lK>oks,  277.  326  n.  3,  553— the 
attendance.  325.  442-1;^.  554  —  ewarninatioiis.  730-740  —  aca<lomir 
grades,  327  7^2*^  —  graduation  ceremonies,  747  D.  1  — expenses  of  ihc 
university  cxiurse,  32H,  562-63,  740. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  organisation  of  the      .      .      .  807-806 
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>py  -  149,  ]84»  203,  223,  252  n.  2,  255,  333,  334,  398,  453,  765, 
772-773. 

y. 

Taccination         .      .       .       .      ,   709-711 

[edas,  ttie  40 

soereal  Disease  —  among  the  Jews,  33  —  in  India,  45  —  in  Japan,  58 
—in  Antiquity,  120. 177,  206  —  in  the  Middle  Ages,  2f)2.  27-1-  Syphilis, 
its  early  history,  2il2,  319-321,  438—  specialisls  in.  5i2,  5(i2  -  use  of 
mercury  in,  3S3,  415,  C20 —  use  of  Potassium  Iodide  in,  911.  922 
—  appearance  of  syphilis  in  Boston,  688  —  students  of  Venereal  Dis- 
ease in  the  I8th  centurv,  656 —  in  the  19th  centuiy,  French,  902; 
En<4!ish,  922  :  in  the  rni'ted  States,  927-28  j  in  Germany,  960-(il. 

Tenesection  dUpute  oonoerning   374-376 

Teraion,  podalic   .       .       .   37,  46,  47,  143,  144,  162,  302,  402,  403,  420 
TeterinaiT  Medicine  —  in  Antiquity,  17,  41,  98,  130,  191-192  — in  tbe 
Middle  Ages,  215,  224,  310-311,  336,  341  —  in  tbe  16th  century,  435, 
4i59  -  ill  thp  17th  century.  543  —  in  the  IHth  century,  715-719—  in 
the  United  States,  717  — in  Germany.  794-795. 

Yienna  School  the  Old,  619-622  —  the  New,  949-970 

Virginity,  signs  of          .........      205, 244 

Yital  Force,  doctrine  Of  tbe   627 

S .  Vitus's  Oanoe  318 

Vivisectioa   .  .121,556 

Weapon-salve  466 

FitciieB  and  Witchcraft   365-66, 580 

X 

Xenodochia  252 

TawB,  tbe   65ii 

Tellow-fever   588, 730,  901 

JL 

Zend-Avesta,  the  25 

2ool<^'  —  iu  the  16ih  century,  37U  —  in  the  17th  century,  479  —  in  the 
18tb  oeatory,  599  —  in  the  19th  oentury,  852. 
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COKRIGENPA  ET  ADDENDA. 

To  addition  to  ordinary  typographical  errors,  and  errors  of  namfss  and  dateg 
corrected  in  the  index  of  Nanie8,  the  following  oorrectioos  and  additioas  are  of 
giifficient  importance  to  require  notice : 

I'iige  57,  line  li  iroiu  the  top,  read  ''Arbor  "  instead  of  Harbor." 
61,  line  16  horn  the  botf4mi,  read    1884*'  instead  of  "  1884.*' 

**     61,  line  '2'.\  from  the  bottom,  read  "Ammasan"  instead  of  **AmiiiMHI.*' 

67,  line  13  from  the  botlom,  read    latri"  instead  of  "  Tatri." 
"     67,  Htie  'J;')  from  the  bottom,  read  "  latri  "  instead  of  "Tatri.** 
**     (>y,  line  10  from  the  top,  read  "luwulu    and     Isinjanja"  iu&tead  of 
*•  Tnwuitt   and  «  Tsinjanja.*' 
69,  line  19  from  the  top,  rc»d  "  Itongo **  instead  of  "  Ttongo." 
69,  lino  14  from  the  bottom,  read  •'Minungo"  instead  of"  Minnugs." 
"     71,  line  l(i  from  the  bottom,  read  *'  ( ■attwy  "  instead  of  "  Cettwy." 
•*   138,  Hue  t>  from  the  top,  insert    general  "  before  *♦  pathology.*' 
**  177,  line  2  from  the  bottom,  read   periscytbiamna  "  instead  of pcriscia- 
thismu-  " 

"   178,  line  16  from  the  bottom,  read  «« angiology  "  instead  of  nnthioloiiy 
"   220.  line  14  from  the  bottom,  inst^rt  "the  university  was"  betore  **  touudcd 
•*   241,  line  lii  from  bottom,  read  "  ISveiobjoerntieu  "  instead  of  '*  Svein- 
bjomsen". 

"  248,  line  3  from  the  bottom,  read    Judrun  "  instead  of  "  Indrun 
*♦   283,  line  21  from  the  bottom,  read  "Autricours"  in-f<';id  of 'v\M.lirour!=". 
289,  line  20  from  the  top,  read  "  bookaellers  (Sortmieuterj  '  lutitead  of 

'*  agent«i  (Sartimenter)". 
806,  line  10  from  the  bottom,  ahould  read  "His salary  was  £40  m  je^ir 
and  twelve  pence  a  day  for  Bubsistenoe  '*,  and  a  similar  oomctaoo 
should  be  ma<k'  in  the  sneceediriL'  Hnc. 
^*  338,  linea  5  and  6  from  the  bottom,  should  read    'Slaghoek,  the  uncle  of 
ITneTeke,  mistress  etc." 
844,  line  12  from  the  bottom,  read  "  Franoonian    instead  of  ^*  Preodi 
848,  line  19  from  the  bottom,  read   Sibensuchter  "  instead  of  Ijibeo- 
ziichter  ". 

•<   352,  line  17  from  the  bottom,  read  "  Chalcondylaa  "  instead  of  »*  Cbal 
condyles  ". 

861,  lines  14  and  15  from  the  top,  should  read  ''for  teaching,  and  not 

(as  they  are  to-day)  for  investigation." 
371,  line  16  from  the  top,  read  "  Gricu  "  instead  of  "  (iHer  ". 
371,  line  23  from  the  top,  read   Fossombrone  "  instead  of  ''Tosseinbrone** 
^'  382,  line  12  from  the  bottom,  read  **an  oil-eask"  instead  of  elephan 

tiasis." 

396,  line  20  from  the  top.  insert  "(Proksrh)"  after  "  species  '\ 
403,  lines  8  and  7  from  the  bottom,  should  read  :  "  Item  ob  das  kind  sic 
mitt  dem  hindern  erzeugte,  so  soil  die  hebamm  mit  yngelaasocr  ha 
das  kind  uber  steh  heben  and  mit  den  fuessen  nssfuhren.'* 

**   407,  line  1  from  bottom  read  ftXltv  instead  of  tj-t/.itj. 

•'    415,  line  6  from  the  bottom,  reail  '  ZeccareUi  "  instead  of  "  Zaecnrelli 

*'    419,  line  1  from  the  top,  read  "  brother  "  instead  of     son  ". 

"   4;i4,  line  1  from  the  top,  road  ">iiitzliche    instead  of  "  Niitxlichcn." 
434,  line  6  from  the  bottom,  read  «  Physic  "  instead  of    Phjsioa  *\ 

"  430,  line  26  from  the  top,  read  ^'Alexandrina; "  instead  of alephan^tis 
437,  line  20  from  the  bottom,  read  •  Raitenau  "  instead  of  "  iUitnm,ik.*' 
512,  line  2  from  the  top,  read  "  thon  "  instead  of  "  than 
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Page  648,  line  22  from  the  top,  should  read,  <*  wm  literally  east  ont  of  doon 
by  his  cruel  father,  a  mttdiaiit.*' 
d49,  line  4  should  read  :     On  one  occasion,  when  eight  phyBtciiM  were 
sitting  beside  his  dying  bed,  Prank  remarked  etc/' 
"  604,  line  H  from  the  top,  strike  out  *'  and 
"  665,  line  13  ftx»m  the  top,  read  ^  Jpaephine  >*  instead  4>f  ^  Joseph 
(>-^r>,  litie  22  from  the  top,  read    Schaflher    instead  of  "  Seliaber 
*'   771,  line  S  from  the  bottom,  replace  —  with  7o5. 

*•  1106,  line  3  from  bottom.  According  to  the  careful  and  independent  investi- 
gations of  Dr.  Baas,  KC'camier  inveutcd  and  employed  the  speculum 
m  hie  cHnio  io  1865-6. 

"  983,  line  2 1  from  the  top,  raad  <«  highlands  of  Baden  "  instead  of  "  Ba¥f 

rian  highlands 

■      961,  liue  15  from  the  top.    This  passage  should  read  aa  follows  : 

Hermann  Zei»sl  (1817-1884) 
author  of  a  "  I.ehrbuch  "  and  "  Compendiam"  of  syphilis,  and 

.I(»u.  Karl  Proksm'H  of  Vienna 
(boro  184U  at  Jaegerndorf  in  Aiii^trian  Silesia),  who  shows  himself  in 
bis  works  a  gifted  and  thorough  investigator  of  the  theory  and  literatare 
of  syphilis.  An  anti'mereorialist  io  therapeaUes,  Prokseh  is  the  author 
of  important  works  oa  the  histoiy  and  literature  of  his  specialty,  and 
has  likewise  written  numerous  severe,  bat  just,  eritiques,  particularly 
upon  thp  writinjrs  of  Zeissl. 
■**    969,    To  the  represuiiiHti vos  of  the  Now  Vienna  School  should  be  added: 

TiiEoooR  PuscjiMA.NN  (bora  1B47), 
who  since  1879  has  occupied  the  chair  of  the  History  of  Medicine  in 
the  UniTenilj  of  Yienaa,  edited  a  valuable  edition  of  the  worka  of 
Aleiander  Trallianus,  and  is  the  author  of  numerous  other  medico- 
historiciil  writings.  .  .  f  1 

1005,  line  6  from  the  bottom,  read  » 1841 "  instead  of  '«1821  j 

I 
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Page  57,  line  2  from  < 
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